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We  give  this  week,  as  appropriate  to  the  outing 
season,  a  series  of  views  in  Southern  Oregon  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  famous  Crater  Lake.  Time  was — and 
not  very  long  ago — when  this  picturesque  region,  just 
beyond  the  northern  border  of  California,  was  practi- 
cally more  remote  than  Alaska,  but  improved  means 
I  if  transportation  have  recently  made  it  accessible, 
;ind  it  may  now  flairly  be 
included  in  the  list  of  ma- 
ji'stic  phenomena  which 
make  this  a  land  of  wonder 
and  delight  to  lovers  of 
natm-e.  Crater  Lake  is 
now  comparatively  near 
at  hand,  but,  like  Yo- 
semite,  its  charms  are  only 
for  those  who  wUl  make 
some  payment  of  labor  for 
their  attainment.  From 
the  nearest  point  on  the 
railroad  —  Medford,  Ore- 
gon, just  beyond  the  Sis- 
kiyous — it  is  eighty  miles 
to  the  lake,  and  the  road 
leads  over  mountain  and 
plain,  through  canyon  and 
forest,  past  singing  waters 
and  roaring  cataracts. 
Some  of  the  charms  of 
this  journey,  caught  by 
the  camera,  are  grouped 
in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, giving  faithfully  a 
swies  of  views  beautiful 
beyond  words.  To  the  un- 
hm-ried  traveler,  either  hy 
stage  or  horseback,  it  is 
a  journey  of  successive 
delights,  charming  alike 
to  the  eye  and  to  the 
imagination  and  soothing 
and  restful  to  the  mind. 

Cfater  Lake  is  within 
one  of  the  majestic  sum- 
mits of  the  Cascade  chain 
of  mountains.  It  is  a  body 
of  clear  water,  seven  miles 
long,  six  miles  wide  and 
of  imknown  depth,  held  in 
the  crater  of  a  blown-out 
and  long-extinct  volcano. 
Its  most  strikmg  pecu- 
liarity is  its  shore  line, 
formed  all  the  way  round 
by  sheer  precipices  rang- 
ing in  height  from  one  to 
two  thousand  feet.  The 
surface  of  the  lake  is  6251 

feet,  higher  than  the  sea,  and  above  this  the  guardian 
walls  rise  abruptly  another  two  thousand  feet. 

Prior  to  ten  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  there 
was  no  way  of  access  from  the  surrounding  heights 
to  the  waters  below,  but  early  in  the  '80s  a  party  of 
adventurous  youths  found  a  narrow  and  steep  pas- 
sage to  the  water's  edge,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
become  a  well  worn  path.  In  1885  government  en- 
gineers surveyed  the  lake  and  its  mountainous  sur- 
roundings, and  in  1886  launched  two  boats  upon 
it.  hauling  them  in  wagons  from  Medford  and 
lowering  them  with  ropes  into  the  lake  at  a  point 
1000  feet  above  the  water.  Since  that  time,  the  lake 
and  some  sections  of  land  about  it,  comprising  an 
area  of  500,000  acres,  have  been  set  aside  as  national 


reserve.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  wonderful 
lake  is  a  steeple-like  island  850  feet  high,  itself 
holding  a  lake  500  feet  in  diameter  by  100  feet  deep, 
in  its  little  crater.  Wizard  Island,  for  so  it  is  called, 
was  evidently  the  last  blow  pipe  of  the  seething  ocean 
of  lava  which  once  existed  where  now  lie  the  clear 
and  cool  waters  of  Crater  Lake. 


Thk  colony  of  "Yictoria,  Australia,  seems  about  to 


SCENES   EN    ROUTE   TO    CRATER  LAKE. 

proceed  with  the  enterprise  of  loaning  government 
money  to  farmers.  The  advances  about  to  be  made 
by  the  Savings  Banks  Commissioners  will  be  on  free- 
hold land  only,  the  act  under  which  they  operate  pro- 
hibiting the  lending  of  money  on  the  security  of 
leaseholds.  If  the  new  bill  is  passed,  however,  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  accept  leases  of  land  in 
process  of  alienation  from  the  Crown  as  security. 
The  rate  of  interest  will  be  five  per  cent,  but  in  addi- 
tion a  sinking  fund  of  two  per  cent  per  annum  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan.  It  is 
proposed  to  appoint  loan  commissioners  who  are  i 
above  political  entanglements,  so  that  there  will  be  J 
no  discrimination  or  whipping  in  when  such  loans  are 
amenable  to  foreclosure.  .  I 


A  Professional  Fruit  Seller's  Opinions. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Pratt,  general  eastern  agent  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchanges,  has  been  spend- 
ing the  past  two  weeks  looking  over  the  deciduous 
fruit  field  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
State,  and  on  Saturday  last  was  in  San  Francisco 
attendant  upon  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.    In  conversation  with  the  editor  of 

the  Rural  he  said  that 
for  his  own  instruction 
he  had  been  interviewing 
growers  and  lookmg  over 
the  co-operative  organiza- 
tions at  Vacaville,  New- 
castle, Penryn,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City,  San  Jose  and 
elsewhere.  From  what  he 
had  seen  here,  and  in  view 
of  what  he  knows  of  the 
eastern  markets,  he  de- 
clares that  one-third  of 
the  fresh  fruit  shipments 
this  season  will  not  bring 
the  producers  any  return 
whatever,  due  in  part  to 
the  general  stringency, 
but  chiefly  to  unbusiness- 
like methods  of  market- 
ing. "I  find,"  said  Mr. 
Pratt,  "that  the  prin- 
t'ipal  growers,  as  well  as 
the  local  as.sociations,  vm- 
derstand  the  situation  and 
are  heartily  in  favor  of 
some  plan  like  that  em- 
ployed in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia during  the  past 
season.  When  organiza- 
tion is  as  thorough  in  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Califor- 
nia as  it  now  is  in  South- 
ern California,  we  can 
have  personal  representa- 
tion in  the  east  the  year 
round,  and  can  sell  fruits 
at  point  of  shipment  at 
an  agreed  price.  "This," 
he  continued,  "will  pre- 
vent the  overstocking  of 
the  market."  Questioned 
as  to  the  expediency  of  an 
"  agreed  "  or  fixed  price, 
Mr.  Pratt  said  that  under 
the  present  system  jjrices 
were  governed  by  a  series 
of  chances  always  oper- 
ating against  the  pro- 
ducer without  cheapening 
the  product  to  the  con- 
sumer. One  of  the  important  results  of  an  improved 
.system  will,  he  thinks,  be  that  it  will  afford  a  way  to 
test  the  market  and  to  learn  what  the  market, 
broadly  speaking,  can  afford  to  pay  and  will  pay  for 
our  products. 

Speaking  for  itself,  the  Rural  is  not  so  hopeful 
with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  prices.  Our  own  obser- 
vation is  that  such  efforts  do  not  succeed  in  any  per- 
manent way  because  they  are  in  violation  of  laws  of 
business  based  upon  supply  and  demand  and  a 
score  of  othei-  conditions  which  change  with  each 
sunrise.  If  we  can  so  change  the  system  as  to  sell 
our  products  at  the  place  of  shipment  for  prices 
bearing  some  reasonable  relation  to  what  the  con- 
sumer pays,  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
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The  Week. 


These  .summer  days  have  been  unexee])tional  in 
their  adaptation  to  work  which  is  now  f^oinj^  forward 
in  f^raiii  field  and  orcliard.  Ex('e])tiiiy  near  the 
foast,  wliere  tliere  has  been  rather  more  intrusion  of 
fo^  and  consequent  low  temperature  than  desir- 
able, heat  and  sunshine  have  been  adetjuate  to  the 
needs  of  fruit  ripeninj^  without  that  disastrous  fore- 
mfi  heat  which  sometimes  prevails  and  hurries  the 
fruit  forward  faster  than  it  can  be  eheai)ly  and  sys- 
tematically handled.  The  fruit  <^rower,  as  he  looks 
i>vei'  his  trees  heavily  laden  with  ripeninir  fruit,  may 
say,  with  the  poet,  that  "every  prcjspcct  pleases 
and  only  man  is  vile  " — for  in  the  midst  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  fruit  harvest  the  grower  groans  as  he 
thinks  of  the  ill  deeds  of  men  who  close  in  a  moment 
the  outward  avenue  to  his  fruit,  for  which  distant 
consumers  are  ready  to  pay  .so  much  numey,  every 
i-cnt  of  which  is  needed  to  clear  from  the  California 
industrial  horizon  the  clouds  of  depression  which  have 
lowered  for  a  full  year.  One  can  hardly  find  wortis 
strong  enough  to  characterize  the  disappointment 
and  chagrin  of  the  fruit  growers  who  see  the  rewards 
of  toil  and  the  returns  of  investment  knocked  from 
their  hands  by  men  who  seek  their  own  ends  with 
utter  disregard  of  the  hardshi])  which  they  inflict. 
Hut  of  this,  full  coiiiineiits  are  made  in  another 
column. 

fn  the  harvest  field,  these  bright  days  free  from 
l)arching  northers  are  welcome  to  the  reapers  and 
threshermen,  though  where  mists  hang  in  the  morn- 
ing it  has  not  been  jiossible  to  make  tlie  14-hour  day 
.  which  the  harvester  delights  in.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  season  has  been  a  great  bcMni  to  the  grain 
men,  and  he  is  too  busy  to  coiiiiilain  of  dead  locomo- 
tives, for  if  his  supplies  do  not  fail  he  lias  litlle  use 
for  the  rest  of  the  woi-ld  during  July.  It  is  a  coii.so- 
lation  in  most  of  the  dairy  regions  of  the  coast  that 
hay  supplies  proved  so  much  larger  than  was  antici- 
pated. The  milk  flow  has  also  held  out  jjretty  well. 
The  burden  of  the  stock-grower  and  dairyniaii  is 
heavy  enough  in  the  low  prices  which  slaughtei-ing 
stock  of  all  kinds  command.  The  net  return  for  sm-- 
plus  stock  in  beef  condition  is  running  now  so  low 
that  money  is  exceedingly  scarce  in  the  coast  valleys. 


This  might  be  changed  a  little,  perhaps,  if  the  stop- 
page of  freights  should  turn  back  the  tide  of  Nevada 
and  Arizona  beeves,  but  this  cannot  be  counted  upon. 
Probably  the  trouble  will  be  arranged  before  near-by 
stock  can  be  much  advanced;  nor  would  it  be  desir- 
able anyway,  for  every  dollar  gained  by  the  stock- 
men would  cost  a  thousand  to  the  other  producers  of 
the  State. 

A  Word  About  the  Rural  Press. 

The  Rural  Press  goes  to  its  readers  this  week  in 
an  aspect  somewhat  changed  from  its  old-time  ap- 
pearance. It  wears  a  brand-new  dress  of  clear  type, 
including  a  new  "head  piece,"  and  will,  we  trust,  be 
more  easily  read  than  ever  before,  especially  by  those 
older  friends  whose  eyes  in  these  later  years  do  not 
take  in  fine  print  as  readily  as  they  did  when  they 
began  reading  the  Rural  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
In  the  matter  of  the  heading,  many  will  no  doubt  join 
with  us  in  sentimental  regret  over  the  disappearance 
of  the  familiar  scenery  grouped  upon  the  title  page. 
It  was  not  easy  to  put  it  aside,  but  the  truth  is  that 
it  liad  come  to  misrepresent  the  California  of  to-day. 
The  fruit  tree  branched  six  feet  above  the  ground, 
the  harvesting  machine  of  antique  make,  the  beehive 
of  hay-stack  pattern,  the  horse  in  agony,  the  old 
basement  house,  the  rake  and  watering-pot — all  these 
things,  familiar  and  dear  by  custom,  spoke  of  a  for- 
mer and  a  lesser  time,  and  of  conditions  long  gone. 
Wherever  the  paper  strayed  in  other  lands — and  it 
goes  more  or  less  wherever  the  English  language  is 
read — the  old  heading  gave  the  impression  that  Cali- 
fornia was  not  u])  to  date  in  .some  of  the  ways  of  rural 
life  in  which  it  is  really  a  leader.  And  so,  since  it 
had  become  an  anachronism,  and  since,  in  the  progress 
»f  taste,  it  had  ceased  even  to  be  deemed  ornamental 
save  by  those  of  us  who  kived  it  as  the  familiar  face  of 
an  old  friend,  it  had  to  go.  The  new  heading,  clear 
and  clean-cut,  conforms  to  modern  taste,  which  sees 
beauty  in  simplicity,  and  we  shall  in  time,  no  doubt, 
grow  to  like  it. 

In  the  general  make-up  of  the  paper  there  is  a 
change  which  will  add  greatly  to  its  usefulness.  The 
second  page,  hitherto  given  up  to  technical  edi- 
torial writing,  will  hereafter  be  devoted  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  department  known  as  The  Wef.k.  It  will 
treat  of  current  news,  jjersonal  and  general  in  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  field,  and  will  aun  to 
keep  its  readers  "  posted  "  in  the  gossip  of  the  times. 
The  sjjecial  editorial  matter  which  hitherto  has  occu- 
pied this  page  will  appear  in  the  regular  dei)artnient 
columns.  These  will  receive  a  more  detailed  editing 
than  heretofore  and  will  be  vastly  enriched  by  the 
process.  The  keynote  of  the  department  i)ages  of 
the  Rural  is  How  to  do  it !"  It  is  the  effort  of  the 
writer  and  ctnnpiler  to  collect  all  that  is  new  and 
valuable  and  to  constantly  apply  that  which  is  old 
and  sound  in  these  department  columns,  to  the  end 
that  whoever  reads  them  may  gain  something  in  the 
way  of  practical  knowledge. 

The  changes  here  noted  involve  no  change  in  the 
personal  organization  of  the  paper.  The  Rural 
hopes  in  its  new  guist?  to  be  recognized  as  an  old  and 
as  a  true  friend,  and  it  will  strive  to  merit  the  good 
opinion  and  approval  of  those  whose  interests  it  seeks 
to  promote. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  Rural  through  the  whole 
course  of  its  history  has  been — after  its  principle  of 
strict  integrity  and  decency  in  all  things — in  its  close 
relationship  with  its  readers.  The  number  of  those 
who  each  year  write  to  its  columns  about  their  own 
experiences  is  among  the  thousands.  It  has  come 
to  be  known  as  a  journal  in  which  actual  doers 
of  things  in  the  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  of 
California,  compare  information  and  exchange 
ideas.  This  is  a  character  which  we  want  to 
maintain  and  promote.  We  realize  that  better  ways 
of  doing  things  both  new  and  old,  are  being  discovered 
constantly  by  those  actually  engaged  in  rural  industry; 
and  we  want  them  in  the  Rural  Press.  To  this  end 
we  invite  correspondence  from  all  our  readers  on 
subjects  of  general  interest  in  connection  with  the 
farm,  the  orchard  or  other  forms  of  rural  industry.  If 
you  have  developed  a  new  fruit,  if  you  have  found  a  new 
way  to  build  a  fence  or  a  chicken  house,  if  you  have 
learned  from  your  work  any  fact  great  or  small  that 
would  interest  or  aid  others  doing  the  same  work, 
write  it  out  and  send  it  to  the  Rural  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  editor  as  well  as  your  fellow  workers 


will  thank  you  for  it.  It  is  not  required  that  you 
should  be  a  professional  or  a  trained  writer;  just 
write  it  out  plain  on  one  side  of  the  paper  and  send 
it  along. 

Our  old  friends  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Rural  is  something  more  than  holding 
its  own  in  the  matter  of  circulation,  in  spite  of  the 
times.  The  enlargement  of  its  field  to  include  dis- 
cu.ssions  of  public  affairs— From  an  Independent 
Standpoint " — has  been  accorded  a  favor  altogether 
unexpected.  Our  readers  new  and  old  appear  to 
relish  a  weekly  talk  about  current  political  and 
social  subjects  free  at  least  from  conscious  bias  o( 
partisanship.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  "Standpoint"  to 
be  frank  and  straightforward.  It  may  not  always 
agree  with  you,  but  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  you  are  getting  what  the  editor  really 
believes.  This  department,  with  other  departures, 
has  gained  increased  attention  for  the  paper,  illus- 
trated practically  in  a  net  gain  of  over  500  sub- 
scribers within  the  past  twelve  months.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  in  others,  our  obligation  is  due  chiefly  to 
our  readers.  A  word  of  commendation  spoken  to  a 
neighbor  often  results  in  putting  the  Rural  per- 
manently before  a  new  domestic  circle.  It  is  by  this 
method  chiefly  that  the  paper  grows — and  we  here 
return  our  thanks. 


When  the  professional  tramp  isn't  tramping  he 
loves,  like  the  burglar  in  the  opera,  "to  lie  a'  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,"  and  one  of  his  favorite  and  famous 
basking  places  is  along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Putah  creek,  near  Vacaville.  People  resident  in 
that  neighborhood  have  grown  tired  of  the  infliction 
of  hoodlumism  and  petty  thieving  and  last  week 
took  practical  measures  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  en- 
gaged detectives  to  disguise  themselves  and  go 
among  the  campers  to  learn  who  were  legitimate 
workingmen  and  who  were  professional  vagabonds, 
and  when  the  latter  class  were  spotted  they  were 
ordered  to  depart  upon  pain  of  arrest  for  vagi*ancy 
with  hard  labor  breaking  rock.  There  was  some 
remonstrance,  but  when  the  sheriff's  officers  ap- 
peared they  "moved  on  "  with  haste.  Detective 
Foster  informs  the  Vacaville  Htporter  that  "from 
his  experience  in  associating  with  this  army  of  un- 
employed very  few  would  work  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, A  $1.25  a  day  job  is  scorned  and  no  price 
would  reach  the  average  man  who  is  subsisting  by 
the  good  will  of  the  people  throughout  this  town- 
ship. The  men  maintain  that  they  can  live  by  beg- 
ging and  stealing  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the 
ranchers.  We  are  also  informed  by  Mr.  Foster  that 
a  good  many  men  now  in  our  midst  are  of  the  worst 
criminal  type,  and  most  all  the  crimes  in  the  cate- 
gory have  been  committed  by  some  one  of  their 
number.  Ex-convicts  are  abundant  in  their  midst." 
This  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  tramp  nuisance  is 
very  handy  for  the  Vacavillians,  who  have,  ind(H>d, 
had  their  share  and  are  fairly  entitled  to  a  rest;  but 
it  simply  jjassed  the  infliction  on  to  the  next  neigh- 
borhood. There  ought  to  be  some  general  law  by 
which  tramps  should  be  taken  up  and  made  to  work, 
instead  of  being  shunted  on  to  impose  upon  fresh 
communities. 


The  cherry  orchardists  of  Pajaro  valley  are  dis- 
couraged at  the  poor  returns  they  have  be(»n  receiv- 
ing. The  J'lijiiriiiiid)!  says:  "The  Eastern  shipments 
reported  did  not  bring  enough  to  cover  expenses, 
and  the  returns  from  San  Francisco  barely  cover 
cost  of  boxes.  The  cherry  is  an  eccentric  fruit.  Some" 
years  it  is  a  bonanza  coin  winner,  and  then  again  it 
is  a  sure  loser.  A  large  pai-t  of  the  crop  of  this  val- 
ley will  not  be  picked.  " 

A  SINGULAR  instance  of  connection  between  super- 
stition and  agricultural  pests  is  reported  from  Ceylon. 
The  high  class  Buddhist  Cingalese  refuse  to  destroy 
the  predatory  insects  which  infest  the  tea  plantations 
as  they  regard  it  a  sin  to  take  life.  Consequently  the 
tea  plantations  owned  by  them  become  the  breeding 
grounds  ft)r  moths  and  other  insects,  ami  a  source  of 
infection  to  neighboring  plantations. 

Bl'li.etin  No.  11  of  the  State  J"'ruit  Exchange  will  be 
found  ill  its  full  official  form  on  jiage  15  of  this  issue. 
We  have  engaged  to  print  it  in  this  foi-m  i-egulai'ly, 
so  readers  of  the  Rural  may  depend  upon  getting  it 
each  week  and  in  full. 


Julv  7,  1894. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


A  strike  of  train  hands,  the  most  general  and 
damaging  in  the  history  of  the  railway  trans- 
portation service,  has  paralyzed  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  country  dining  the  past  week.  It  be- 
gan on  Wednesday  at  Chicago,  and  by  Thursday 
night  it  extended  to  every  railway  line  in  the  country 
upon  which  Pullman  cars  are  operated.  In  California 
it  stojjped  every  wheel  save  on  the  two  local  roads 
running  north  from  San  Fi-ancisco  bay;  and  as  we 
write  on  Tuesday  nothing  is  moving  save  the  locals 
which  connect  Oakland  and  Alameda  with  the  San 
Francisco  bay  ferries,  and  these  only  in  uncertain 
and  irregular  fashion.  No  train  has  entered  or  gone 
from  the  State  since  Friday  night,  and  on  all  of  the 
interior  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa 
Fe  systems  there  is  a  complete  tie-up.  Between 
San  Francisco  and  interior  points  on  the  vSacra- 
mento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  slow  and  irregular 
connection  is  made  by  steamboat;'  but  with  points 
away  from  the  streams  there  is  no  connection  save 
by  telegraph.  It  is  as  if  every  line  of  communication 
in  the  State  had  been  destroyed,  leaving  the  public 
without  means  of  getting  fi'om  one  place  to  another, 
without  the  U.  S.  mails,  without  the  means  of  ship- 
ping or  receiving  freights — in  short,  leaving  each 
community  isolated  and  helpless,  and  utterly  para- 
lyzing general  business. 


The  cause  of  all  this — we  refer  in  particular  to  the 
situatioji  here — lies  very  remote  fi-om  California  and 
has  small  direct  relation  either  to  the  railroad 
managers  on  the  one  hand  or  the  railroad  workmen 
on  the  other.  It  is  a  story  which,  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood, must  be  told  from  the  beginning.  The  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Co.,  which  owns  the  car  shops  and  the 
town  of  Pullman,  111.,  has  during  the  past  year  made 
several  heavy  cuts  in  the  wages  of  its  workmen 
under  the  plea  of  hai-d  times.  The  last  cut  made 
recently  fixed  the  i-ates  for  piece  work  at  something 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  prices  of  1892.  Within 
the  same  week  the  Chicago  papers  announced  that 
the  Pullman  Company  had  paid  its  usual  quarterly 
dividend;  also  that  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  the  head 
of  the  company  and  its  ]:)rincipal  stockholder,  had 
just  made  a  gift  of  $1(10,000  to  some  beneficent  but  not 
necessary  purpose.  The  men  whose  wages  had  been 
cut  felt  the  dividend  and  the  gift  as  insults  heaped 
upon  injui-y.  If,  they  declared,  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany is  able  to  declare  its  usual  dividend,  arid  if  Mi\ 
Pullman  is  able  to  poui'  oul  money  in  great  'sums  to 
gratify  his  taste  or  his  vanity,  then  the  talk  about 
hard  times,  given  to  salve  the  cut  in  wages,  is  a 
wretched  lie.  We  are  ground  down  to  starvation 
wages  not  from  necessity  but  that  Mr.  Pullman  and 
his  associates  in  the  proprietorship  may  have  not 
simply  enough  but  superfluity,  as  witnessed  by  the 
hundred  thousand  dollar  gift.  In  this  temper 
and  from  what,  in  \'iew  of  all  the  facts,  would  seem 
just  cause,  the  Pullman  operatives  struck.  The 
Pullman  Company  accepted  the  challenge  and  re- 
torted by  declaring  a  lock-out. 


Now  the  operatives  in  the  Pullman  'works  are 
classed  by  the  labor  societies  of  the  country  as  rail- 
road workmen,  and  they  are,  almost  to  a  man,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Railway  Union,  an  order  made 
u])  of  all  classes  of  railway  employes  and  closely 
affiliated  with  the  several  orders  of  engineers, 
firemen,  brakemeu,  conductors,  yai'd  hands,  etc.,  etc. 
By  the  leading  men  in  these  orders  it  was  determined 
to  stand  in  with  the  Pullman  operatives  against  the 
lockout,  and  the  only  way  to  reach  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany seemed  to  be  to  put  a  boycott  upon  the  sleep- 
ing ears  operated  in  its  name  and  for  its  profit  in 
connectitm  with  railroads  all  over  the  country.  The 
boycott  was  declared — that  is.  all  trainmen  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union  were  directed  by  the  general 
ofticer  of  the  order — Mr.  Debs — to  refuse  to 
assist  in  the  operation  of  any  train  carrying  Pull- 
man cars.  This  order  was  obe\'ed,  not  only  by  the 
■members  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  but  by 
trainmen  generally,  all  of  whom  sympathize  with  the 
Pullman  strikers. 

The  expectation  was  that  the  railroads  would  sim- 
ply cut  out  the  Pullman  cars  and  allow  their  trains 
to  run  as  usual,  minus  these  luxurious  appendages; 
but  here  there  was  disappointment.    As  the  train- 


men had  determined  to  stand  in  with  the  workmen  at 
Pullman,  so  the  railroad  managers  determined  to 
stand  in  with  the  Pullman  Company.  Thus,  upon 
broad  lines,  it  became — and  continues  to  be — a 
straight  fight  between  capital  and  labor,  o:-  rather, 
a  fight  between  the  theories  of  organized  ca])ital  and 
the  theories  of  organized  labor. 


In  this  State  the  clash  came  at  the  switch  yai-d  on 
the  Oakland  Mole,  just  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco.  On  Thursday  the  trainmen  refused  posi- 
tively to  operate  trains  with  Pullman  cars  attached. 
They  would  make  up  the  trains  in  response  to  the 
usual  ordei's,  but  would  not  start  u])  when  the  Pull- 
man cars  were  hitched  on.  The  yardmaster 
stormed  himself  hoarse  to  no  pur])ose;  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  officials  in  successive, advancing  degrees  of 
authority  and  dignity — but  it  was  no  go.  The  men 
simply  would  not  do  it.  Again  and  again  the  super- 
intendent was  told  that  all,  service  which  did  not  in- 
clude operation  of  Pullman  coaches  would  be  per- 
formed as  usual;  that  the  regular  trains,  freight  and 
passenger,  would  be  hauled  without  question  if  no 
Pullman  cars  were  attached.  Finally  exasperation 
reached  the  point  of  passion  and  in  a  rage  the  super- 
intendent ordered  several  men  from  theii-  places 
and  "demanded  their  keys"  this  last  act  being,  in 
railroad  usage,  equivalent  to  a  discharge.  This 
hasty  act  gave  a  new  character  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion. The  men  had  been  dischaiged  for  cari-ying 
out  the  orders  of  th(^  chief  of  the  union,  and  a  direct 
conflict  had  been  precipitated  between  the  union 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  The  action 
of  the  union  was  prompt.  Its  ordei's  were  for  every 
man  to  strike  until  such  time  as  the  S.  P.  Co.  should 
j  restore  tlie  discharged  men.  The  men  struck. 
Where,  before,  they  had  been  willing  to  perform 
every  usual  service  save  the  operation  of  Pullman 
cars,  they  now  declined  to  do  any  service  whatever 
until  the  men  whose  '  keys  '  had  been  taken  were 
restored  to  their  places.  The  comjiany  swore  it 
would  not  yield.  The  men  swori>  they  would  not 
yield.  Neither  has  yielded.  And  while  they  glare  at 
and  talk  hard  about  each  other  1lie  inlerests  of  the 
public,  including  those  of  the  Govcrnnient.  which  has 
protested  in  vain,  are  going  to  pot. 


Of  all  the  surtei-ing  interests,  the  ones  which  suffer 
most  are  those  i-elat"d  to  the  business  of  shipping 
fresh  fruits.  It  is  the  lieight  of  the  season  when  or- 
chards everywhei-e  are  inatui-ing  their  fruits  rapidly, 
when  the  movement  towar.l  the  eastern  markets 
should  be  heavy.  Somewhere  between  Sacramento 
and  Chicago  many  liundreds  of  ears  loaded  with  Cali- 
fornia fruits  stand  idle  upon  sideti'acks  with  their 
cargoes  rotting.  In  thousands  of  oi-chards,  fruits  de- 
signed for  shipping  in  the  fresh  state  are  going  to 
waste.  In  the  matt 't  of  fruit  alone,  the  strike  is 
costing  California  in  gen^i-al  and  the  fruit  growers  in 
particular,  ten  thuusan.l  dollars  for  evei-y  hour  it 
continues.  The  trainm  ni  rcLiliz  '  tli"  situation,  but 
they  will  not  yield.  The  railroad  managers  know 
even  better  what  it  means — nor  will  they  yield.  Let 
us  look  into  the  principles  for  which  these  two  forces 
of  employers  and  employed  are  fighting,  while  the 
country  suffers  and  bleeds  under  their  dei-eliction  of 
duty. 

The  railroad  side  of  the  question  has  l)een  well  ar- 
gued by  Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  in  a  statement  pub- 
lished Saturday  morning.  He  explains  the  relation 
between  the  Pullman  Co,  and  the  S.  P.,  declaring 
that  the  cars  bearing  the  name  of  the  former  and 
operated  by  it  in  connection  with  Southern  Pacific 
trains  are  owned  in  partnership  by  the  two  com- 
panies. The  S.  P.  is  under  a  conti'act  with  the  Pull- 
man Company  to  carry  these  cars  on  its  tr-ains  and  is 
bound  legally  and  in  good  faith  toi)erforin  the  service. 
He  dismisses  as  not  pertinent  to  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  S.  P.  Co.  and  its  men.  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  Pullman  Company  and  its  men. 
He  goes  straight  to  the  general  princi]jle  involved. 
He  says: 

The  railway  employes  confederated  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  seek  to  establish  the  principle  that  no 
work  put  out  by  the  Pullman  Car  Company's  shops  shall  be  used 
unless  the  relation  between  the  Pullman  Car  Company  and  the 
labor  employed  by  it  is  satisfactory.  By  this  declaration,  the 
American  Railway  Union  is  attempting  to  establi.sh  a  prece- 
dent which,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  become  a 
factor  in  the  railway  transportation  of  this  country,  utterly 
destructive  of  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  countrj'. 

Upon  this  basis  he  argues  that  if  the  railroads  are 


to  be  denied  the  use  of  Pullman  cars  because  of  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  labor  used  in  their  con- 
struction and  the  corporation  constructing  them,  a 
like  policy  may  be  applied  to  locomotive  works.  He 
says : 

Suppose  for  instance,  that  a  strike  .should  occur  in  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  and  the  American  Railway  Union  .should 
declare  that  no  railroad  using  Baldwin  locomotives  should  haul 
their  trains  with  locomotives  produced  at  that  factory.  Such 
a  case  would  be  completely  analgous  to  the  one  under'consider- 
ation.  The  purchase  of  a  locomotive  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  attended  constantly  with  the  dangei' that  the  factory 
producing  them  would  not  maintain  harmonious  relations  witii 
its  employes,  and  the  railroad  pun^hasing  such  locomotive 
would  have  a  guarantee  of  its  use  only  so  long  as  mechanics  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  other  locomotives  at  the  Baldwin 
works  were  satisfied  with  their  wages  or  the  hours  of  labor. 
Thus  the  use  of  the  locomotive  would  not  pass  to  the  railroad 
purchasing  it,  but  would  remain  subject  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  scale  of  wages  in  the  factory  producing  it.  Moreover,  the 
policy  would  logically  extend  it.self  to  the  carriage  of  goods 
produced  by  various  factories. 

Coming  down  to  an  illustration  wliic'h  will  appeal 
in  a  special  way  to  the  comprehension  of  Rur.\i, 
readers,  Mr.  Huntington  says: 

Suppose  the  labor  employed  in  orcharding  in  California 
should  form  itself  into  a  labor  orga)iizatiiin  and  that  a  single 
fruit-grower  like  A,  T.  Hatch  should  linii  himself  in  contro- 
versy with  the  organization  over  the  rate  of  wages  or  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  the  American  Railway  Union  should  deny 
to  his  fruit  the  use  of  trains  in  search  of  market,  should  the 
demand  be  conceded In  short,  each  individual  member  of  the 
public  has  a  right  to  have  his  freight  transported  by  the  rail- 
way companies  of  the  country  regardless  of  the  contractual 
relation  \yhich  he  may  sustain  to  the  labor  employed  by 
himself. 

Answering  the  criticism  that  the  S.  P.  Company 
should  at  the  beginning  have  cut  out  the  Pullman 
cars  and  operated  its  trains  without  them.  Mr,  Hunt- 
ington declares: 

This  criticism  will  be  indulged  in  only  by  those  who  are  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  true  nature  of  the  issue  in- 
volved, it  would  be  far  more  reasonable  on  the  part  of  public 
journals  and  of  public  sentiment  to  demand  that  it  adopt  this 
policy  rather  than  abandon  it.  The  triumph  of  the  American 
Railway  Union  in  this  case  would  be  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
factor  in  transportation  which  wouki  put  all  transportation 
in  the  hands  of  an  organization  for  the  settlement  of  the  most 
petty  controversy  between  an  employerand  his  employes,  in  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  country.  It' would  permit  the  I'arriage 
of  goods,  merchandise  and  the  products  of  the  country  cjulv  on 
condition  that  the  relation  between  every  emplo\  or  in' the 
country  and  the  labor  eniijhiyed  by  him  was' aniicabie  and  har- 
monious. In  this  asiicct  of  the  case,  it  makes  every  individual 
citizen  of  the  country  a  )iarty  to  I'viu'y  contest  between  any 
employer  and  his  employe. 

In  conclusion,  he  assei-ts  that  the  position  of  the 
Union  in  this  matter  is  contrary  to  .every  obligation 
resting  upon  good  citizenship.    We  quote: 

In  this  it  is  declaring  that  as  a  coercive  measure  in  settling 
a  dispute  between  an  Eastern  car  manuiacturer  and  his  em- 
ployes, the  i-ights  and  ol)ligation  growing  out  of  a  contract 
shall  be  disregarded,  the  public  shall  be  inconvenienced,  the 
regular  and  legitimate  operation  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  .shall  be  suspended,  and  persons  and  corporations  in  no 
respect  i)arties  to  the  controversy,  or  interested  in  any  man- 
ner in  its  (IcMermiiiation,  shall  be  held  unwilling  parties 
thereto. 


The  strikei-s  lack  the  literary  art  l-o  ])ut  their 
casein  a  form  equal  to  Mr.  Huntington's  state- 
ment, but  as  we  find  it  ex]>ressed  in  the  talk 
•of  their  leaders  it  is  about  as  follows:  The 
organization  of  labor  grows  out  of  the  organization 
of  capital  into  companies  and  corporations  and  rests 
upon  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  aggressive  selfish- 
ness of  cai)ital  in  these  forms.  Organization  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  protection;  and  to  be  effective 
in  its  dealings  with  inteivsts  so  vast  as  the  great 
railroad  combines,  it  must  include  masses  of  men  en- 
gaged in  affiliated  pursuits.  Th(>  existence  of  the 
AiTierican  Railway  Union,  as  a  confederation 
of  all  railway  employes,  is  justified  by  the 
necessities  of  the  situation;  and  it  only  fairly 
matches  the  combination  between  the  various 
capitalistic  interests.  Indeed,  the  present  in- 
stance illustrates  this  necessity,  for  while  the 
managers  dechire  that  iho  men  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  boycott  of  the  Pullman  workmen, 
they  themselves  boldly  take  uj)  the  fight  of  the  Pull- 
man Co. 

Coming  to  the  point  at  issue,  they  declare  that 
their  fellow  unionists  at  the  Pullman  works  are  being 
badly  treated,  and  that  it  is  their  duty,  as  work- 
men and  under  the  mutual  contract  of  theii-  union, 
to  assist  them;  and  the  only  practical  way  to  do  this 
is  to  boycott  the  business  op(>rations  of  the  Pullman 
Company.  Th(\se  are  found  all  over  the  country 
in  connect  ion  with  various  railroads.  To  boycott  the 
Pullman  c'ars  might  work  some  inconvenience  to 
lovers  of  ease  in  travel,  but  it  would  make  no  real 
hard.ship  to  anybody.  It  would  not  hinder  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  of  freights,  it  would  put 
no  embargo  upon  the  mails — in  short,  it  would  make 
no  disturbance  of  the  business  of  the  counti-y  and  be 
nothing  more  serious  than  an  inconvenience  to  the 
comparatively  limited  number  of  persons  who  ride 
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HORTICULTURE. 

State  Horticultural  Society. 

It  Discusses  Almonds,  Sulphuring;,   the  Railroad   Strike  and  a 
Variety  of  Interesting  Subjects  at  its  June  Meeting. 

The  Junemeetmgof  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
on  Friday  la.st  \va.s  an  occasion  of  exceptional  interest. 
In  spite  of  the  railroad  blockade,  the  attendance  was 
larger  than  u.sual,  and  included  among  others  Prof. 
E.  W.  Hilgard,  honorary  president  of  the  society, 
whose  presence  always  makes  a  red-letter  day.  The 
discussions  covered  a  wide  range,  touching  upon  the 
subjects  of  California  almonds  in  their  commercial 
relations  to  imported  almonds,  the  dietary  value  of 
fruits  and  nuts,  the  projected  issue  of  a  cooking  man- 
ual for  California  dried  fruits  and  the  great  railroad 
strike  now  on  in  its  relations  to  the  fruit  in- 
terests and  as  especially  related  to  public  welfare. 

The  California  Almum/.— From  the  committee 
named  some  time  back  to  prepare  a  statement  show- 
ing the  comparative  value  of  the  Californiun  and  im- 
ported almonds,  Mr.  Bancroft  reported  progress  and 
submitted  tables  showing  the  great  superiority  of  our 
native  and  mi  ported  varieties  in  the  comparative  pro- 
portions of  weight  of  kernel  to  weight  of  shell.  As 
all  the  data  had  not  been  verified,  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  give  the  exact  statement  to  the  public.  It 
will  be  given  through  the  RuR.\i.  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready. 

Commenting  on  the  general  fact  of  the  greater 
weight  of  kernel  in  the  Californian  almonds  as  com- 
pared with  the  almonds  of  Europe,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch 
said  that  there  was  here  a  noticeable  difference  here 
in  these  points  dependent  upon  locality  and  age  of 
trees,  a  point  in  which  his  observation  coincided  with 
that  of  Mr.  Bancroft. 

I'lihlicdtiiin  iif  Fniit-('iii>ki)i{i  Rnipix. — Concerning 
this  matter  there  was  a  long  discussion  without  any 
distinct  determination.  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Rowley,  Mr.  Holman,  Mr.  Walton,  Mr.  Freeman, 
Mr.  Lelong,  and  others,  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  the  plan  which  is  to  print  a  million  or  more  leaflets 
containing  cooking  reci]ies  and  enclose  them  in  pack- 
ages of  Californian  dried  fruits,  so  that  each  pur- 
chaser should  know  how  to  use  our  fruits  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Prof.  Hilgard  finally  suggested 
that  the  Legislature  might  be  induced  to  make  an  ap- 
])ropriation  for  this  publication  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  jiromotion  of  a  great  productive  interest. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  most  excellent  and  excus- 
able application  of  the  "  paternalism "  of  which  the 
world  was  now  hearing  so  much.  The  matter  was 
left  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Lelong  is  chairman. 

Thi'  I'l  rL  itiK  Proems. — Incidental  to  the  above  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Hatch  remarked  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  get  the  fruit  growers  of  California  to  do  any- 
thing toward  the  promotion  of  their  own  interests  if 
it  cost  anything;  and  he  emphasized  the  point  by  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  nothing  had  been  done  toward 
testing  practically  the  Perkins  process  of  fruit  car- 
riage, which  seemed  so  feasible  and  promised  so 
much.  "  I  will,"  he  said,  "  be  one  of  twenty  to  give 
the  plan  a  thorough,  practical  trial;  and  I  would  like 
to  find  the  other  nineteen."  We  quote  the  remark 
because  it  seems  of  very  great  importance,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  fruit  shii)i)ing  interest. 

SulpliitriiKj. — Mr.  Manning,  in  his  ])aper  on  the 
dietary  value  of  fruit  and  nuts,  touched  upon  their 
great  aid  in  the  conservation  of  health:  and  this  led 
Prof.  Hilgard  to  reiterate  his  familiar  objections  to 
the  use  of  sulphur  for  bleaching.  The  discussion  was 
joined  in  by  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Carpenteria  and  others.  Prof.  H.  did  not,  he  said, 
expect  producers  to  stop  sulphuring  when  the  mar- 
ket called  for  a  sulphured  product,  both  of  fruit  and 
nuts,  but  he  contended  and  demonstrated  that  sul- 
])hured  fruit  was  a  less  nutritious  and  less  wholesome 
food  than  fruit  in  its  natural  state. 

From  this  subject  the  talk  ran  to  the  treatment  of 
prunes  with  lye.  Prof.  Hilgard  declaring  that  this 
process  was  not  unwholesome,  though,  other  things 
Ijeing  equal,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  prick 
the  fruit  if  it  could  be  done  practically  and  success- 
fully. 

Mr.  Lelong  told  of  the  practice  of  Mr.  Mosher  (in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley),  who,  after  the  dipping  in 
lye,  gave  the  fruit  a  dip  in  varni  water.  He  found 
warm  water  much  more  cleansing  than  cold,  and  that 
the  fruit  began  to  dry  much  sooner  than  when  spread 
upon  the  trays  chilled  by  its  plunge  in  cold  water. 

Referring  again  to  the  subject  of  bleaching.  Prof. 
Hilgard  said,  in  response  to  a  question,  that  a  harm- 
less substitute  for  sulphuring  was  a  dip  in  a  solution 
of  sulphide  of  soda.  It  was,  however,  more  expen- 
sive, and  failed  to  accomi)lish  all  that  the  market 
seemed  to  demand.  This  method,  he  said,  was  prac- 
ticed in  Europe  where  our  suli)hui--bleached  fruits 
could  not  be  sold. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he  would  not  take  issue  with 
l^-of.  Hilgard  on  jioints  of  chemistry,  in  this  matter 
iif  sul|)huring.  but  as  a  jjractical  man  and  a  merchant 
he  was  hound  to  maintain  the  value  of  sulphuring  as 
re'  'ed  to  tlu^  market  for  fruits.  In  markets  when- 
sulphured  fruits  went  off  rapidly  and  at  fine  prices, 


tmsulphured  fruits  of  relatively  the  same  quality 
could  not  be  sold  save  at  vastly  lower  rates. 

Till  R(iilro(i<l  Sfrihr. — Mr.  Hatch  called  attention 
to  the  situation  as  to  transportation,  and  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  which  the  action  of  the  strikers 
was  denounced  as  contrary  to  public  polic-y,  unreason- 
able and  crhninal.  After  .some  little  discussion  it  was 
carried  1)V  unanimous  vote  as  follows: 

Hexoh'i-ii,  It  i.s  the  sense  of  this  society  that  the  ai-tion  of 
railway  employes  in  striking  and  stopping  traftio  and  publie 
busineks,  not  "because  they  have  any  complaint  whatever 
against  their  employeis,  but  because  cars  of  a  certain  owner- 
ship are  used,  is  against  good  government  and  citizen.ship,  is 
criminal  and  lawless  and  is  denounced  as  such  by  this  society. 

Siihjict  for  Xi\rt  Mcitiii!/.— The  packing  of  dried 
fruits' will  be  the  subject  of  the  July  meeting. 

Reliance  on  Resistant  Plants. 


It  is  encouraging  to  think  that  ere  long  we  shall 
have  done  with  spraying  and  dosing  and  shall  place 
fair  dependence  upon  the  natural  pest  destroyer  to 
reduce  injurious  insects  and  upon  the  inherent  vigor 
of  a  resistant  plant  to  repel  fungoid  invasion.  Get 
the  best  plant  in  the  best  place  and  success  will 
achieve  itself.  It  is  an  old  doctrine  perha])s  and  yet 
it  will  take  several  life  times  yet,  perhaps  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  best  variety  and  which  is  the  best 
place  for  it.  We  are,  however,  learning  much  and 
doing  much  to  learn  more.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Southern  California  Pomological  Society,  Mr. 
Newton  B.  Pierce  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture spoke  of  this  hojie  of  the  liorliculturist  in  this 
way : 

To  illustrate  we  may  note  the  great  variation  in  the 
resisting  qualities  of  different  peach  varieties  to  the 
disease  known  as  peach  leaf  curl.  Some  varieties  are 
seriously  att'ccted  by  this  fungous  disease,  while  others 
are  mostly  free.  All  degrees  of  resistance  and  sus- 
ceptibility are  found.  The  grower  of  peaches,  guided 
by  i)ast  observation,  stimulates  the  nurseryman  by 
his  request  for  curl  leaf  varieties  to  the  selection  and 
projjagation  of  the  resisting  kinds.  Thus  hardy  stocks 
replace  those  more  tender,  and  man's  selection,  added 
to  nature's  variation,  accomplishes  in  a  few  years 
what  would  otherwise  requii-e  centuries  for  its  accom- 
plishment. It  is  along  this  line  that  not  alone  the 
grower  and  nurserymen  are  moving,  but  the  vegetable 
pathologist  is  turning  this  method  of  ])reventing  dis- 
ease to  account.  Within  the  past  few  months  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
a  circular  letter  to  the  peach  growers  of  the  United 
States,  askhig  for  their  experience  as  to  the  resist- 
ance of  leaf  curl  of  the  different  varieties  of  thei)each. 
A  large  number  of  valuable  facts  have  thus  been 
gathered  for  use  and  presentation  with  the  results  of 
a  study  of  this  disease  which  is  now  hi  hand.  Another 
line  of  lesearch  of  like  nature  is  also  being  instituted 
by  the  Department,  and  this  is  the  prevention  of  the 
rusts  of  grain  by  the  growth  of  hardy  or  rust-proof 
varieties.  After  an  extensive  and  thorough  test  of 
all  of  the  best  known  fungicide's  for  the  preventk)ii  of 
these  diseases.  Proft'ssor  fialloway  says  that  on  the 
whole  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
spraying,  even  with  the  most  ai)prove(l  iiiethcxls  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar,  would  be  i)racticable  or 
profitable  on  a  large  scak-,  but  that  the  introduction 
of  rust-resisting  varieties  is  a  far  more  promising  Vino 
of  work.  This  work  on  rusts  is  now  receiving  the  at- 
tention of  a  special  agent  recently  api)oiiit<'d  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  besides  much  atteiition  at 
different  experiment  stations. 

Besides  the  selection  of  rust-jiroof  grains,  of  rust- 
proof blackberries,  of  curl-proof  peaches,  of  blight- 
proof  pears,  etc.,  a  direct  illustration  of  the  use  to 
which  the  results  of  natural  selection  among  our 
cultivated  plants  may  be  ])ut  is  found  in  thi>  use  of 
the  "Malaga"  grape  in  this  State.  This  vine  has 
been  developed  among  the  varieties  of  IV/Av  riniffrn, 
and  is  of  exceedingly  vigorous  growth,  hardy,  and 
resistant  to  unfavoral)le  soil  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. It  will  live  on  alkali  soils  and  in  light  sandy 
sit  uations  where  the  Muscat  of  .Mexandria  would  die. 
and  as  the  grajie  which  it  bears  makes  a  very  good 
raisin,  and  the  vine  only  produces  first  crop  bunches, 
the  variety  is  being  ])lanted  in  situations  unfavorable 
to  the  successful  growth  of  the  Muscat.  The  root  is 
also  being  used  as  a  stock  upon  which  to  graft  the 
Muscat,  where  the  .soil  is  too  light  to  support  that 
grape  upon  its  own  roots.  1  will  again  refer  to  this 
vine  when  considering  t  he  use  being  made  of  the  laws 
of  heredity  by  the  student  of  plant  diseases. 

As  already  indicated,  the  law  of  natural  selection 
alows  those  plants  to  survive  winch  are  best  adapted 
to  their  environment.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
environment  of  a  plant  will  vary  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent paras  of  our  country.  Could  the  entire  United 
States  be  set  with  peach  trees,  a  few  years  would 
suffice  to  kill,  in  one  way  or  another,  all  of  those 
trees  not  adapted  to  their  environment,  and  we  would 
find  them  only  surviving  in  favored  places.  Peaches 
planted  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  would  die 
from  cold,  while  those  set  upon  the  east  shore  would 
foi-iii  one  of  the  finest  fruit  belts  of  the  country. 
Peaches  planted  on  Mount  Shasta  might  die,  those  at 
it.s  base  might  thrive.    Again,  figs  grown  on  too  dry 


soil  would  drop  their  leaves,  on  too  wet  soil  would 
.sour  their  fruit  and  yield  no  returns.  Grapes  on  low 
groimd  or  near  the  sea  would  mildew  more  than 
tho.s(>  on  dry  ground  or  farther  inland,  and  in  the 
former  situation  the  vine  might  prove  unprofitable. 
This  matter  of  adaptation  of  a  plant  to  its  environ- 
ment, then,  is  a  proper  factor  in  a  study  of  plant 
diseases,  and  nowhere  in  this  ctmntry  does  this  be- 
come more  evident  than  in  the  varied  situations 
where  fruit  is  grown  on  this  coast.  The  vegetable 
pathologist  keeps  constantly  in  mind  the  conditions 
under  which  the  diseased  plant  has  been  grown.  At 
the  present  time  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  being 
most  thoi'oughly  considered  and  the  interests  of 
horticulture  most  rapidly  advanced  at  several  of  our 
experiment 'stations  in  different  States  and  parts  of 
the  Union.  This  is  being  accomplished  through  their 
work  in  the  testing  of  varieties.  The  Berkeley  sta- 
tion of  this  State,  with  its  substations  in  Amador. 
San  Luis  Obispo.  Tulare  and  Los  Angeles  counties, 
is  doing,  together  with  other  stations,  very  valuable 
work  in  thus  testing  the  adaptation  of  fruits  and 
grains  to  their  environment  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  1892  the  Berkeley  station  compared  142 
varieti<'s  of  wheat  as  to  their  growth  and  rust-resist- 
ing qualities;  the  Amador  station  51  varieties  of 
peaches  as  to  their  season  and  fruiting  qualities;  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  station  many  peach  and  grape  vari- 
eties; the  Tulare  station  37  varieties  of  the  pear  on 
alkali  soils;  and  many  varieties  of  grapes  are  being 
tested  at  the  Pomona  station.  At  the  University  of 
Illinois — the  Chanii)aign  station — nearly  lOU  varieties 
of  American  graj)es  are  being  tested  for  their  dis- 
ease-resisting and  fruiting  qualities.  Fifteen  vari- 
eties are  given  in  a  recent  bulletin  from  this  station 
which  have  failed  to  succeed  at  Champaign.  In  this 
manner  the  selective  work  of  nature  is  greatly 
abridged  by  the  selective  work  of  man.  This  class 
of  labor  is  not  the  exception  at  present  but  the 
rule  throughout  the  country.  Recent  tests  of 
the  varieties  of  the  potato,  for  instance,  have  been 
made  in  2'.i  States  and  in  Canada.  The  sugar  beet 
has  been  tested  in  27  States  and  in  Canada.  At 
least  17  States  are  now  testing  the  varieties  of  the 
peach.  The  apple  is  being  tested  in  21  States  and 
the  i)ear  in  19  States.  The  varieties  of  peas  have 
just  been  tested  in  2:^  States.  The  grape  varieties 
are  being  ti'st(>d  in  2H  States.  Tests  have  just  been 
onducted  in  152  States  on  the  varieties  of  wheat. 
Apricots  are  now  being  tested  in  nine  States.  Com 
has  been  tested  in  H2  States  within  the  past  three 
years.  Blackberries  are  now  being  tested  in  20 
States  and  strawberries  in  'M)  States. 

This  is  but  a  mere  mention  of  a  small  part  of  the 
work  now  in  active  progress  in  this  country  alone. 
In  nearly  every  instance  one  of  the  prominent  objects 
of  this  work  is  to  avoid  varieties  of  plants  easily  af- 
ft^cted  by  the  diseases  to  which  the  plant  is  subject 
in  the  localities  where  the  work  is  ct)nducted.  This 
line  of  investigation  furnishes  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing examples  of  man's  desire  to  adjust  his  work  to 
the  laws  of  natural  selecticm;  and  this  work  is  now 
accomplishing  for  agriculture  and  horticulture  what 
could  never  be  so  thoroughly  accomplished  by  any  of 
the  more  artificial  methods  of  combatting  disease 
now  commonly  followed. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Gardening  in  the  San  Joaquin. 


In  the  Ri:r.\i,  of  June  9  we  gave  the  first  of  a 
series  of  letters  on  gardening  which  F.  M.  Reynolds 
of  Delano  is  prei)aring  for  the  Kern  County  Cultivat- 
or. It  is  getting  late,  of  course,  for  putting  into 
practice  now  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 
but  we  trust  all  will  read  them  and  adapt  them  to 
their  t-onditions  and  get  a  good  ready  for  a  tine  run 
of  gardening  next  season.  One  of  the  great  needs 
of  California  farms  is  gardens,  and  where  one  has  a 
water  sui)i)ly  and  a  taste  for  small  cultures  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  family  supply  of  the 
most  delicious  vegetables  anywhere  in  California. 
People  who  say  gardening  is  a  failure  make  .some  sad 
mistake  in  their  practice,  either  in  poor  preparation 
of  the  land,  ill  use  of  water,  neglect  of  proper  culti- 
vation, or  some  other  thing  neglected  or  wrongly 
done.  Such  persons  should  try  again  and  resolve  to 
do  better. 

In  our  issue  of  June  9  Mr.  Reynolds  gave  his  plan 
of  laying  out  garden  ground  for  satisfactory  applica- 
tion of  water  by  the  throwing  up  of  ridges  and  the 
making  of  ditches  for  even  distribution  of  water. 
The  reader  should  refer  back  to  that  article  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  one.  The  application  of 
this  ridge  system  is  discussed  as  follows: 

Do  not  allow  the  water  to  raise  up  over  the  beds  under  any 
circumstances.  If  the  work  is  properly  done  the  water  will 
run  through  the  ditches  in  the  high  ridges  and  from  their  ter- 
mination will  continue  from  one  trench  to  another,  till  each 
bed  in  the  plat  is  nicely  moistened,  and  after  once  thoroughly 
wet  and  settled  it  will"  not  require  more  than  one-half  of  the 
water  it  does  at  first,  unle.ss  the  soil  is  very  sandy  and  loose. 
Remember  it  is  the  small  stream  long  drawn  out  that  counts 
and  gives  you  the  best  results.  The  preparation  of  the  ground 
as  herein  outlined  mav  seem  like  a  useless,  puttering  job,  a 
large  amount  of  work  and  small  returns,  but  don't  get  dis- 
couraged in  advance,  for  when  the  ground  is  once  prepared  it 
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is  once  for  all,  as  you  can  continue  to  plant  crop  after  crop  uppn 
the  same  ground  without  any  material  change,  except  workmg 
in  a  little  fine  well-rotted  manure  with  each  succeeding  crop. 
What!  Use  manure  in  California's  rich  soil?  Yes.  Why? 
Because  most  of  the  soil  is  unaerated,  but  becomes  rich  and 
highly  productive  with  irrigating  and  cultivating.  Remem- 
ber, a  rich,  sweet,  tender  vegetable  is  one  that  grows  quick. 

Concerning  practice  with  the  different  vegetables 
and  the  preparation  of  ridges  and  beds  for  them, 
Mr.  Reynolds  gives  the  following  suggestions; 

Plant  melons  and  winter  squash  seven  feet  apart  on  each 
side  of  the  ridge,  which  .should  be  eight  feet  apart  for  these 
varieties,  and  about  live  feet  apart  for  corn,  beans,  summer 
crook-neck  squash,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes.  After  preparing 
the  ground  and  planting  the  seed  neither  the  ditch  nor  plants 
will  require  much  attention  more  than  to  keep  the  weeds  out. 
For  the  growth  of  other  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  cauliflower, 
cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  radish,  beets,  lettuce,  a.sparagus, 
egg  plant,  spinach,  peppers,  onions,  garlic,  rhubarb,  and 
tomato  plants,  prepare  the  ground  by  forming  it  into  beds 
fourteen  inches  wide  and  two  inches  higher  in  the  center  than 
on  either  ridge,  with  a  small  trench  between  them  six  inches 
wide  and  three  inches  deep.  Thej'  can  be  made  wider  and 
deeper  if  a  lai-ge  amount  of  water  is  available.  After  the 
beds  are  prepared  run  the  water  through  them  and  recrossing 
the  beds  that  are  defective,  so  the  water  will  ri.se  to  a  uni- 
form height  on  each,  within  about  one  inch  of  the  top,  and 
upon  the  beds  you  wi.sh  to  plant  to  onions,  turnips  and  cabbage 
.scatter  wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of  one  quart  to  every  ten  feet 
of  the  bed.  Make  a  depres.sion  on  each  side  of  the  bed  two 
and  one-half  inches  from  the  edge  with  a  big  or  small  hoe  and 
one  and  one-half  inches  deep.  Sow  the  seed  not  less  than  one- 
half  inch  apart  and  be  very  careful  not  to  cover  the  seed  more 
then  one-half  inch  deep.  Every  good  seed  will  grow.  Omit 
the  peas,  cauliflower,  parsnip  and  garlics  until  later  in  the 
season.  Plant  only  the  earliest  radish  at  first.  Plant  onion 
.seed  sparingly  (just  enough  for  green  onions)  until  later;  .sow 
tomato  seed  early  in  June  and  don't  neglect  the  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  seed,  so  you  ma.v  have  plenty  of  plants  for  reset- 
ting later. 

Thin  the  turnip  plants,  leaving  them  fj'om  Ave  to  six  inches 
apart,  according  to  variety.  Spinach,  beets,  carrots  and  let- 
tuce should  be  thinned  to  six  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Mr.  Reynolds  seems  to  advise  sowing  in  o])cn 
ground  seeds  of  plants  which  are  to  bo  transplanted 
later.  Others  will  of  course  prefer  the  use  of  frames 
or  other  protection  by  which  seed  of  such  plants  can 
be  safely  sown  earlier  and  the  plants  be  ready  for 
setting  out  at  the  time  he  puts  his  seed  in  the  ground. 
Modern  gardening  runs  largely  in  the  lin(>  of  the  use 
of  protected  seed  beds,  so  as  to  get  tlie  transplanting 
done  as  early  as  it  is  safe.  Where  nattii'al  moisttn-e 
is  relied  upon  this  is  almost  essential  to  success.  For 
an  irrigated  garden,  where  moisture  is  constantly  a 
Full  supply,  late  transplanting  is  jiracticable.  The 
following  suggests  such  practice  : 

Do  not  neglect  to  sow  celery  seed  by  the  middle  of  June. 
Dwarf  Golden  is  a  good  variety.  Sow  in  14-inch  seed  beds  and 
cover  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  keep 
moist. 

If  any  kind  of  vermin  trouble  you  by  digging  up  seed,  ap- 
prehend them  by  .scattering  a  small  amount  of  poisoned  wheat 
over  the  surface  of  the  beds ;  fifty  cents  will  buy  enough  to 
protect  the  gai-den  for  a  year.  The  small  black  flea,  which  is 
so  destructive  to  turnip,  cabbage  and  cauliflowei'  plant.s,  is 
easily  routed  by  dusting  fine  soot  from  the  stove  pipe  over 
them  after  they  have  been  sprinkled.  The  sauio  remedy  is 
applicable  to  string  or  snap  beans. 

When  tomato  plants  are  from  three  to  five  inches  tall,  trans- 
plant them  on  either  side  of  the  high  ridges,  five  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  Ti-an.splant  cabbage  and  egg  plants  when  they 
are  from  two  to  three  inches  tall  in  vacant  beds,  the 
former  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row  for  early  and  close 
heading  varieties,  and  2.S  inches  apart  for  iate  and  .spreading 
varieties,  and  egg  plants  24  inches  apart  in  the  row.  A  pint 
of  fine  manure  from  the  cow  yard  placed  six  inches  below  the 
surface  under  each  plant  will  insure  a  cabbage  from  nearly 
plant.  Pepper  plants  should  be  transplanted  IS  inches  apart 
in  the  row. 

The  making  of  permanent  beds  of  perennial  plants, 
including  small  fruits,  from  plants  grown  in  the  open 
groimd  is  thus  pursued  : 

After  thinning  to  four  inches  apart,  allow  rhubarb  and 
asparagus  to  remain  until  January  or  February  before  trans- 
planting to  permanent  beds,  but  don't  neglect  to  commence 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  now,  by  digging  a  trench  18 
inches  deep  and  14  inches  wide ;  fill  two-thirds  full  of  stable 
manure,  wet  thoi'oughly  and  stir  frequently  to  prevent  burn- 
ing until  well  rotted,  and  at  different  times  of  handling  stir 
in  the  dirt  and  thoroughly  mix  with  the  manure  until  the 
trench  is  full ;  but  for  asparagus,  draw  in  only  about  three 
inches  of  dirt  and  thoroughly  mix.  Prepare  ground  for  setting 
blackberries,  red  and  black  raspberries  and  strawberries  in 
the  same  manner,  except  the  depth  of  the  trenches,  which 
need  to  be  only  eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  The  trenches  for 
rhubarb  and  asparagus  .should  be  24  inches  apart,  rhubarb  30 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  asparagus  18  inches  apart.  Black- 
berries and  raspberries  should  be  set  five  feet  apart  each  way 
upon  a  low  ridge  to  prevent  the  water  from  touching  the 
plants  above  the  ground,  and  they  may  be  set  out  from  Jan- 
uary to  March  inclusive.  Set  strawberry  plants  in  the  center 
of  the  14-inch  beds  with  the  six-inch  trenches  between  them, 
18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  They  may  beset  out  from  Sep- 
tember to  March  inculsive,  but  early  setting  will  give  you 
more  berries  the  sea.son  following. 

Beans  are  quite  a  popular  field  crop  on  moist  or  ir- 
rigated valley  lands  this  year.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Reynolds'  knowledge  of  beans: 

Beans  for  a  general  crop  may  be  planted  until  July  4th,  and 
more  should  be  raised  in  this  valley.  They  <^an  be  turned  into 
cash  with  less  labor  than  any  crop  raised  (except  alfalfa). 
Their  cultivation  is  easy,  yield  abundant  and  a  sure  crop,  and 
no  machinery  whatever  is  required  to  place  the  thi'eshed  ar- 
ticle in  the  sacks,  which  makes  them  pre-eminently  the  poor 
man's  crop.  The  pink  bean  is  very  hardy  and  prolific,  but 
other  varieties  may  be  rai.sed  if  preferred.  If  the  bayo  bean 
is  selected,  they  should  be  planted  .soon.  If  the  soil  is  .sand.v, 
and  water  readily  sinks  below  the  surface  after  irrigation, 
beans  will  do  nicely  if  planted  on  level  ground  in  rows  80 
inches  apart  and  30  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Three  plants  are 
sufBcient  if  planted  in  hills.  Plant  after  the  ground  is  well 
irrigated,  with  hoe,  hand  planter  or  drill,  but  do  not  cover 
them  more  than  one  and  one-fourth  inches  deep.  When  they 
need  irrigating,  it  may  be  done  by  running  the  water  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  ground  just  at  sunset,  but  never  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and  retains  water  on 
the  surface,  they  should  be  planted  on  ridges  about  one  furrow 
high  after  harrowing  lengthwise  so  the  water  will  not  stand 
a,rpund  the  plant  above  the  soil.    For  garden  cvtltivfttiou,  plant 


all  the  14-inch  beds  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  They  will 
yield  a  profitable  crop  without  ahy  cultivation,  if  that  way  is 
preferred. 

The  last  remark  of  course  applies  to  a  garden 
where  water  is  always  present  from  ditches  which 
are  calculated  to  hold  water  continuously,  and  thus 
keep  the  ground  always  moist.  Of  course  without 
such  water  supply,  beans  must  be  cultivated.  Beans 
on  a  ridge  without  water  would  perish  before  half 
grown. 

There  is  of  course  an  issue  between  Mr.  Reynolds' 
system  as  a  whole  and  flat  culture  with  occasional 
irrigation  followed  by  cultivation.  For  a  house 
garden  to  be  run  almost  wholly  by  hoe  power,  and  to 
fill  a  small  piece  of  rich,  mellow  land  with  as  much 
stuft'  as  it  will  carry,  his  plan  has  many  points  of 
favor.  For  a  horse-power  garden  and  for  all  com- 
mercial gardening,  except  that  carried  on  by 
Italians  and  Chinese,  according  to  their  peculiar 
methods  of  hand  labor,  we  should  say  the  flat  culture 
system  is  infinitely  superior.  We  hope  we  shall  hear 
from  our  readers  on  all  these  points.  We  could  all 
learn  valuable  lessons  from  such  discussion. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Canned  Fruits  in  the  English  Markets. 


There  has  beon  for  years  a  constant  donand  for 
information  concerning  the  jjresent  and  probable 
future  demand  for  California  canned  fruits  and  veg- 
etables in  the  English  markets.  Sanguine  people 
have  anticijjated  an  English  outlet  which  would  re- 
ceive very  large  amounts  of  oin-  fruit  products. 
Others  have  claimed  that  other  near  supply  regions 
in  the  south  of  Europe  had  the  call  on  this  trade  and 
when  fruit  came  from  long  distances  English  colonies 
like  Australia  would  have  the  advantage  of  us 
through  a  patriotic  feeling  among  loyal  Britishers. 
At  the  me(>ting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  this 
city  last  we(>k  Mr.  A.  G.  Freeman  held  to  the  latter 
view  and  argu(>d  that  except  in  certain  specialties  we 
could  not  make  great  calculations  on  the  European 
demand,  but  must  count  upon  doing  most  of  our 
business  with  the  millicms  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  proof  of  this  matter  must  of 
course  come  in  future  experience,  and  yet  an  intelli- 
gent forecast  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

We  are  able  to  giv(>  our  readers  below  what  is 
probably  the  most  careful  study  ever  made  of  the 
English  market  as  related  to  the  introduction  of 
catined  goods  from  distant  countries.  It  is  made  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Smith  of  South  Australia,  whom  our  read- 
ers will  remember  as  a  frequent  contributor  to  our 
columns  and  a  sojourn(>r  in  this  State  all  during  the 
fruit  season  of  1893.  Mr.  Smith  has  tlte  advantage 
in  this  inquiry  of  being  a  canner  himself,  and  he  also 
possess(>s  the  ability  to  write  im])artially  of  facts 
which  he  is  quick  to  discern.  We  believe  his  state- 
ment will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  many  read- 
ers of  the  Rural.  We  quote  as  follows  from 
manuscript  which  we  have  just  received  from  Mr. 
Smith:  • 

The  credit  is  due  to  California  for  having  established  trade 
in  canned  fruits  in  the  Engli.sh  market,  and  it  is  safe  to  .say 
that  three-quarters  of  the  ti  ade  is  in  California  brands.  The 
three  chief  fruits,  and  those  that  pay  best,  are  pears,  apricots 
and  peaches;  smaller  quantities  of  tomatoes,  cherries,  plums, 
quinces,  apples,  nectarines,  etc.,  being  al.so  sold,  and  mostly 
at  prices  which  do  not  pay  the  American  packei'.  For  years 
certain  well  established  brands  have  held  tlie  market  here  for 
(Choice  goods,  one  company  in  particular,  viz.,  San  Jose  Pack- 
ing Company,  holding  by  far  the  best  position.  This  '-ompany 
has  spent  immense  sums  in  advertising.  1  was  astonished  to 
find  how  widely  and  etfectively  their  fruits  were  advertised 
all  through  the  United  Kingdom  in  every  large  city.  Most  of 
the  leading  grocers  and  scores  of  the  restaurants  had  large 
glass  jars  of  pears,  peaches  or  apricots,  generally  whole,  pre- 
served in  sulphur  water,  in  their  windows,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  these  must  have  been  used  by  the  San  Jose  Company 
in  this  way.  The  consequence  is  that  their  "extra"  canned 
fruits  are  leading  the  market.  They  use  several  brands  of 
labels,  only  the  best  of  which  bear  their  name.  These  brands 
are  always  up  to  the  mark,  being  of  uniform  quality  and  value 
from  year  to  year.  Their  cheaper  brands  have  to  stand  the 
same  chances  as  newcomers  from  any  country. 

Quite  a  contrast  with  this  concession  which  Mi-. 
Smith  makes  to  the  enterjn-ise  of  one  of  our  can- 
neries is  the  sketch  he  gives  of  Australian  movement 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  interesting  to  us  as 
showing  clearly  the  way  not  to  do  it  if  other  Califor- 
nia producers  wish  to  exploit  the  Engli.sh  markets. 
He  writes: 

Australian  fruits  might  years  ago  have  established  them- 
selves upon  this  market ;  however,  we  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  by,  and  although  several 
attempts  have  been  made,  they  have  not  been  continuously 
followed  up.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  due  to  seasons  being 
so  unfortunate  or  diseases  so  virulent,  or  both.  In  conse- 
quence, sufficient  quantity  of  first-ciass  fruit  has  not  been  pro- 
curable for  the  purpose.  In  other  cases  the  market  for  certain 
colonial  brands  has  been  completely  spoiled  by  shipping  large 
quantities  of  altogether  inferior  goods. 

Good  fruit  was  sent  at  fii'st  and  a  position  gained,  but  the 
subsequent  large  shipments  were  very  bad  ;  and  the  result  is 
these  brands  are  now  quite  un.salable  and  have  proved  very 
unprofitable  to  both  cannei-  and  bnytn-.  Hundreds  of  grocers 
have  these  fruits  still  on  their  shelves,  unable  to  move  them, 
and  they  are  only — along  with  otliei-  unequal  and  inferior 
brands  from  other  places — being  got  rid  of,  at  a  great  loss,  to 
the  restaui'ant-keepers  and  others. 

Ther(>  seems  to  be  a  chance  to  sell  in  England  c(m- 
siderable  quantities  of  unlabeled  ciinn(>d  goods,  but 
naturally  these  will  ha,ve  to  be  manufactured  at  low 


prices  to  suit  the  ideas  of  English  wholesalers.  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  see  much  profit  in  such  supply,  but 
this  is  the  description  of  it  : 

Very  often  when  a  parcel  of  fruit  is  hanging  fire,  the  grocer 
gets  a  new  label  with  a  different  brand  and  re-labels  his  stuff, 
and  so  at  low  prices  manages  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  in  cases  of 
this  sort  the  efficacy  of  a  particularly  attractive  label  in  sell- 
ing goods  is  most  marked.  Unless  one  is  prepared  to  spend 
thousands  a  year  for  two  or  three  years  in  advertising  his 
fruit  in  an  attractive  manner  and  so  creating  a  demand,  he 
must  just  take  his  chances  with  the  rest,  and  this  means 
either  a  bare  margin  of  profit  or  none  at  all  for  a  year  or  two 
if  the  market  happens  to  be  well  stocked,  as  it  is  this  year. 
Some  of  the  large  wholesale  hou.ses  prefer,  if  they  cdn  be  as- 
sured of  a  regulai-  supply  of  uniform  quality,  to  buy  them  un- 
labeled, and  then  put  their  own  label  on,  and  so  make  an  extra 
profit.  That  would  be  right  for  the  grocer  if  he  could  come  to 
an  arrangement  with  the  buyer  by  which  he  would  be  sure  to 
make  at  least  a  profit  and  not  be  driven  by  too  hard  a  bargain. 
Some  of  the  large  London  houses,  employing  seventy  or  eighty 
commeriual  travelers  over  the  United  Kingdom,  much  prefer 
to  sell  g(K)d  stuff  under  their  own  brand — so  getting  the  ben- 
efit of  the  advertisement — to  helping  to  establish  a  reputation 
for  some  one  else. 

Large  retail  distributors  have  told  me  that,  owing  to  the 
lowering  of  prices  of  canned  fruits  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  the  increased  consumption  has  been  most  marked. 
This  lowering  of  prices  has  been  brought  about  by  the  in- 
creased competition  by  different  foreign  countries. 

The  fact  that  many  different  fruit  supply  countries 
both  distant  and  adjacent  are  contending  for  the 
English  trade  in  canned  fruit,  places  great  limitations 
on  the  business.  Probably  many  of  our  readers  have 
no  conception  of  the  extent  of  competition  which  has 
to  be  met.    Mr.  Smith  writes: 

In  one  shop  where  I  chatted  with  the  proprietor,  I  found  can- 
ned apricots  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America;  fine 
peaches  from  Italy;  plums  from  Germany,  France,  Switzerland 
and  England,  and  apricots  from  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. This  place,  however,  was  not  supplying  the  West  End 
trade,  and  on  inquiring  at  the  Army  and  Navy  stores,  where 
only  the  very  best  goods  are  sold,  1  found  only  one  brand  of 
continental  canned  fruit  outside  the  Fi-eni-h,  and  that  was  a 
line  of  Portuguese  apricots  of  really  high  quality. 

The  fact  that  so  much  cdniiictition  from  foreign  countries 
outside  of  California  has  to  bo  faced  was  at  first  a  staggering 
blow  to  me,  especially  when  upon  going  to  interview  the 
agents  of  some  of  the  continental  houses,  I  was  met  with  the 
following  statements  to  prove  that  their  fruits  were  destined 
to  eventually  drive  all  other  fruit  out  of  the  market : 

First,  that  wages  were  about  one-third  only  of  those  paid  in 
the  English  colonies  and  California,  and  that  these  were  paid 
in  the  de|)rcciated  currency  of  those  countries,  viz.,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  while  the  pi-oducts  realized  full  value  in  the 
English  market. 

Secondly,  that  cheapness  of  freights  and  nearness  to  mar- 
kets would  all  be  in  their  favor. 

But  while  all  distant  supply  regions  labor  under 
such  disadvantages  as  the  above,  there  is  also  a  local 
line  of  fruit  produce  which  sells  at  incredibly  low 
prices,  and,  with  people  of  moderate  means  at  least, 
will  always  take  the  place  of  higher  class  goods.  We 
often  hear  of  the  great  English  jam  consumption, 
and  our  producers  are  urged  to  enter  the  jam  trade, 
but  Mr.  Smith  gives  facts  which  indicate  that  it  is 
really  a  good  thing  to  keep  out  of.    He  writes : 

A  large  trade  is  done  in  Great  Britain  in  jams,  but  it  is  all 
put  up  in  glass  or  earthenware  jars,  instead  of  tin  cans  as  with 
us,  and  a  good  deal  of  fruit  pulp  for  jam  making,  especially 
apricot,  is  put  up  in  10  or  20-poun<l  cans  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
Portugal.  In  may  last  a  lot  of  Cont  itumtal  pulps  were  sold  in 
Loudon  at  auction  at  the  following  prices : 

Apricot,  in  a  large  case  containing  10  20-pound  cans,  at  .'!2s 
per  case. 

Damson  plum.s,  in  cwt.  puncheons,  at  £2  1.5s  per  ton. 
Malaga  orange  pulp,  in  28-ix)und  jars,  for  a  half  penny  per 
fxjund,  and  the  empty  jars  were  worth  7y„d  alone. 
Red  Gooseberry  at  £'i  per  ton. 
Red  currant  at  £2  15s  per  ton. 
Black  currant  at  £1  2s  per  ton. 

C'herry  at  Is  P^d  per  28-pouud  jar,  inclusive  of  the  latter. 
Green  Gage,  in  28-pound  jars.  Is  per  jai',  inclusive. 
Blackberry  at  10' ^d  for  28-pound  jars. 

Except  for  the  apricot,  these  prices  would  land  the  exporter 
heavil.v  in  debt  for  charges,  etc.,  in  addition  to  making  no 
profit;  and  yet  this  system  of  consignments  keeps  on,  new 
men  not  knowing  the  risks,  or  the  market  coming  forward  to 
venture  their  goods,  and  generally  making  a  loss ;  though,  oc- 
casionall.v,  when  seasons  el.sewhere  have  been  unfavorable, 
making  a  good  profit,  the  report  of  which  has  been  sufficient  to 
encourage  others  to  venture. 

The  prices  Mr.  Sfnith  thus  gives  must  be  a  mini- 
mum, but  the  chance  of  striking  such  a  level  is 
enough  to  close  all  our  ambition  to  undertake  such 
goods.  To  sell  jam  for  $.">  to  ^?li>  per  ton.  and  throw 
in  the  crockery  that  it  is  ])ut,  in.  and  pay  the  freight 
on  it  all,  might  be  called  ;i  i)oor  jam  business  or  a 
jam  ))oor  business,  according  to  the  patience  of  the 
producer. 

Mr.  Smith  also  gives  a  point  on  labeling,  and  that 
is  tliat  lab(>ls  should  go  in  a  bunch  in  the  case  and  be 
put  on  in  England.  Labels  on  cans  are  almost  sure 
to  take  on  rust  spots  from  the  cans  or  other  dis- 
figurement. A  fresh  label  is  as  inHu(Mitial  in  Eng- 
land as  elsewhere. 

Qreen    Plums   for   Pickled  Olives. 


There  is  a  story  current  in  Eastern  journals  which 
we  imagine  is  an  ing(Miious  hoax,  built  upon  the  old 
story  of  the  sea  captain's  first  expei-icnce  of  pickled 
olives.    Still  it  is  entertaining  and  is  as  follows: 

Those  who  have  a  nat\iral  or  acquired  taste  for  olives  cannot 
help  but  be  interested  in  llie  fact  that  John  F.  White,  of  Lei- 
cester county,  has  in  his  fruit-  orchards  7,000  plum  trees.  The 
connection  between  oliv(!s  and  Mr.  White's  possession  may  not 
be  quite  clear  at  first,  but  it  is  explained  by  the  Genesoo  Ur- 
piihlicnii,  which  remarks  that  many  of  the  trees  will  yield 
three  bushels  of  fruit.  "A  branch  from  one  of  the  trees  was 
shown  us,"  adds  the  Hciiiililii  nii,  "and  the  plums  were  strung 
on  it  about  as  thickly  as  they  could  be.  One  naturally  wonders, 
where  Mr.  White  isgoing  to  find  a  market  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  bush(!ls  of  plums,  but  his  wonder  ceases  when  he  is 
told  the  purixise  for  which  they  are  used.  The  fruit  is  picked 
long  before  it  gets  ripe  and  when  it  has  the  greatest  resem- 
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blance  to  olives,  for  which,  both  French  and  Italian,  it  is  sold 
and  eaten."  The  large  dealers  in  preserves,  piokles  and  other 
such  commodities  buy  them  and  they  arc  sold  and  oaten  as  the 
imported  articles.  But  we  believe,  with  the  !{•  inililimn.  this 
selling  of  sour  plums  to  a  trusting  public  for  gn^en  olives  is  a 
good  deal  of  an  imiX)sition.    Bntnvia  Dnilii  Srirx. 

We  have  not  the  faintest  idea  that  a  green  plum 
salted  eonld  pass  for  a  moment  as  a  pickled  olive. 

The  appearance  is  essentially  different,  the  flavor 
wholly  dissimilar,  the  pit  would  f^ive  away  the  fraud 
if  any  doul)1  of  it  lingered  until  the  pit  was  foimd. 
We  do  not  advise  olive  growers  to  dig  up  theii-  trees 
on  account  of  thes(>  rejxjrts.  (>  reen  plums  are  not  a 
success  as  a  substitute.  California  canners  tried 
green  Hungarians  for  yellow  egg,  until  they  nearly 
wrecked  their  business  and  then  they  sto])ped.  The 
Eastern  green  plum  will  never  get  so  far  as  that;  it 
will  stop  awhile  before  it  begins. 

THE  GARDEN. 

Progress  in  Floriculture. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  C.  Carr  of  Pasadena  has  held  for  a 
generation  a  most  honored  place  in  the  annals  of  or- 
namental horticulture  in  California.  Old  readers  of 
the  RuR.\l,  will  be  glad  to  have  again  a  word  from 
her  pen.  Al  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Pomological  Society,  she  read  a  brief  paper  as 
follows: 

Your  invitation  to  prepai-e  a  ])ai)er  for  this  occa- 
sion reminds  me  that  it  is  more  than  M  years  since  1 
read  my  first  one  in  a  schoolhouse  in  the  State  of 
V'ermont — the  youngest  performer  in  the  closing  ex- 
ercises of  the  year.  The  hall  in  whii-h  this  took  place 
was  lavishly  decorated  with  old-fashioned  flowers  of 
our  own  raising,  interwoven  with  Pimcis  nine,  Win- 
tergreen  and  partridge  berry,  the  exquisite  greener \' 
of  New  England  woods.  As  I  turn  the  leaves  of 
memory  one  by  one,  and  the  grass  pinks  diffuse  their 
sweetness — mingled  with  odors  of  sweet  lavender, 
balm  and  thyme— 1  wonder  if  there  has  ever  been,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  so  much  of  rational  enjoyment 
obtained  at  so  little  cost.  From  the  earliest  jon- 
quils in  our  borders  to  the  latest  fiaunting  hollyhocks 
there  was  a  continuous  feast  of  fi<nv(>rs.  If  we  had 
fewer  grass  plots,  there  were  beds  of  camomile 
which  needed  no  mowing.  My  window  gardens  were 
rich  at  Christmas  with  hyacinths  and  other  bulbous 
plants,  imbedde'd  in  moss  of  which  I  laid  in  a  plente- 
ous store;  and  even  old  carriagt'  s])onges  were  col- 
lected and  saved  to  be  afterward  enclosed  in  coarse 
netting,  when  they  were  then  converted  into  iii'sting 
places  for  the  tiniest  winter  bulbs  and  kept  in  l)looni 
for  the  holiday  festivities.  The  first  gazanias  I  ever 
saw  were  rarities  in  a  winter  garden.  [  little  thought 
at  that  time  that  1  should  have  miles  of  gazanias 
bordering  in  sight  upon  the  street  where?  1  live;  and 
a  description  of  such  .scenes  as  we  have  witnessed 
within  the  last  few  weeks  in  southern  California  would 
have  been  relegated  to  the  shelf  containing  the 
Arabian  Nights  entertainments.  In  our  limited 
window  garden  grew  a  frost  plant  with  small  pink 
flowers,  often  carried  into  the  cellar  on  the  severest 
winter  nights.  T  have  grown  more  than  50  species  of 
this  succul(Mit  grouj)  in  southei'n  California;  and 
though  one  wearies  a  little  of  their  su])erabundance, 
they  are  more  approj^riate  to  this  dry  simny  lancl 
than  almost  any  othei-  family. 

As  California  horticulture  is  working  along  the  line 
of  Nature's  admirable  copies,  set  in  her  golden  poppy 
fields,  we  can  hardly  have  too  much  of  anything 
beautiful,  and  need  only  to  avoid  unnatural  combina- 
tions in  our  ]ilanting.  remembering  that  we  always 
create  a  weed  wIkmi  we  ]>ut  a  plant  in  the  wrong 
jilace  or  scK'iety. 

There  has  lieen  a  great  advance  in  Pasadena  horti- 
culture within  th(>  past  three  or  four  y(>ars  through 
the  introduction  of  rare  aquatics  and  the  employment 
of  choice  bulV)s  for  color  offects.  After  driving 
through  the  dazzling  poppy  fields  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  one  is  refreshed  by  the  rich,  cool  luxuriance 
of  the  water  lily  pond  as  seen  at  Mr.  Armstrong's, 
where  the  great  buds  are  pushing  among  the  lovely 
stars  of  water  anemone,  or  the  rich  larkspur  blue  of 
the  water  hyacinth;  their  insect  lovers  meanwhile 
flitting  about  on  gauzy  wings.  It  is  a  glim))se  in 
miniature  of  th(>  larger  privileges  Pasadena  will  yet 
l)rovide  for  her  citizens  in  h(>r  public  parks  and  gar- 
dens. If  we  have  not  yet  a  George  W.  Childs  among 
us  to  create  a  model  country  .seat  like  that  near  Bryn 
Mawr,  we  have  unbounded  faith  that  he  is  getting 
his  education  somewhere  on  the  planet,  and  the  delay 
is  equally  beneficial  to  him  and  to  us. 

Travelers  of  taste  and  expert  horticulturists  are 
never  tired  of  extolUng  the  Japanese  n)iniature  gar- 
dens. We  have  not  in  Pasadena  a  lot  too  small  for  a 
repetition  of  these.  Out  of  a  yard  wide  expanse  of 
gray  stone  croj)  may  be  mad(>  to  arise  a  bunch  of 
scarlet  anemone  in  the  early  months,  to  be  succeeded 
by  lilies  and  tulips,  and  later  by  splendid  gladioli, 
while  behind  this  little  pictm-e  a  rampant  bunch  of  ' 
varied  hollyhocks  would  seem  to  rise  up  as  a  protect- 
ing background.  ; 

The  same  effects  may  be  obtained  in  a  little  more  ! 
space  by  a  selection  of  shrubs.  And  in  our  hot  | 
svimmers  (at  mididay)  all  this  may  be  so  canopied  with  | 


a  grapevine  as  to  make  a  retired  nook,  or,  better 

still,  by  a  wisteria  or  yellow  bignonia.  There  is  an- 
other rare  decorative  vine  recommended  in  the  Lon- 
don (linih  II,  the  Prtriii  vohihills — not  unlike  wisteria, 
and  blooming  later  in  the  soason. 

Ruskin  s  teaching  is  a  gospel  for  horticulturists  as 
well  as  for  other  artists.  I  can  say  nothing  out  of 
my  own  mind  half  as  good  as  a  few  lines  of  his:  "All 
ornament  is  base,  which  is  merely  carving  our  own 
work,  setting;  it  up  for  admiration  in  a  miserable 
complacency,  instead  of  being  an  expression  of  our 
delight  in  God's  work.  All  noble  ornament  is  an  ex- 
pression of  delight  in  God's  work,  and  its  object  is  to 
increase  happiness."  Every  plant  form,  every  tree 
and  shrub,  is  a  new  lesson  of  creative  skill  and  love; 
and  as  we  dig  and  delve  in  the  hard  soil,  we  must 
find  our  greatest  consolation  in  the  thought  that  we 
also  are  capable  of  deriving  our  highest  happiness  in 
increasing  that  of  others. 

The  Horist's  art  is  not  one  which  "doth  mend  na- 
tui-e.  but  itself  is  nature  " — to  borrow  a  line  from 
Shakespeare.  So  thought  Shaw,  who  dedicated  his 
w^ealth  to  a  garden  in  St.  Louis.  So  thought  Dr. 
Hooker,  as  he  toiled  through  laborious  years  to  es- 
tablish Kew  Gardens.  So  thought  our  own  Downing, 
as  he  taught,  that  no  amount  of  expense  in  surface 
work,  in  the  variety  of  collections  and  specimens, 
that  miles  of  glass  or  mowing  could  not  make  a 
lovi'ly  country  seat. 

I  cannot  look  ujxm  our  wild  pastures  in  their  glory 
of  E.schscholtzia  gold  and  purjjles  of  many  names, 
without  thanking  God  for  this  daily  bread  broken  for 
the  spiritual  hunger  for  beauty,  which  exists  either 
dormant  or  active  in  every  human  soul.  If  I  were 
rich  enough  to  endow  a  public  park  or  garden,  there 
should  be  a  place  for  gratuitous  distribution  of  flow- 
ors  to  the  poor,  whose  tickets  would  be  as  good  on 
present;iti()n  as  the  coin  of  the  realm. 


by  the  direct  action  of  fi 
times,  as  Mr.  John  Muir. 
perienced  student  of  the 
in  California,  suggests. 


FORESTRY. 


The  Monterey  Cypres3. 

•All  Californians  will  be  interested  in  an  ai)preciative 
sketch  of  the  Monterey  cypress,  like  that  which  we 
shall  quote  from  the  last  issue  of  Garden  and  Forest. 
This  tree  is  perhaps  the  commonest  ornamental  tree 
in  the  State.  It  vies  with  the  blue  gtim  in  the  hold 
which  it  has  taken  upon  the  attention  of  the  ordinary 
tree  planted.  It  forms  hedges  and  windbrakes 
everywhere  in  our  valleys  fn^m  end  to  end  of  the 
State,  and  it  shows  handsome  individual  specimens 
in  sheltered  interior  situations  which  could  never  be 
pi-oduced  upon  the  immediate  coast,  where  it  is  so 
vexed  and  deformed  by  constant  winds.  Garden  and 
Fnrcsf  writes  of  the  tree  as  one  who  knows  it,  and 
this  is  easily  understood  when  one  1-efiects  that  the 
writer  is  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum of  Harvard  College,  who  has  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  study  the  tree  in  this  State.  We  quote  as 
f'<5llows: 

The  forests  of  Pacific  North  America  are  peculiar 
in  the  presence  of  several  cone-bearing  trees,  each 
now  confined  to  a  small  area — a  remarkable  fact,  for 
conifers  are  usually  jilants  of  wide  distribution.  At 
the  north  the  Lawson's  c^'press  {('/lamtn-ypan's  Lnir- 
siiniiiiia),  the  largest,  stateliest  and  most  valuable 
tree  of  its  kind,  occupies  a  few  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory in  the  coast  region  of  south-western  Oregon, 
with  an  outlying  post  or  two  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Sacramento  in  northern  California.  The  grace- 
ful /'ii  rii  liri  in  riiinii  is  still  known  only  in  two  or 
thi-ee  small  groves  high  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  Siski- 
you mountains,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Oregon 
and  California,  with  only  a  few  hundred  individuals, 
old  and  young.  ,l/;(V.s-  ifniista.  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  American  firs,  occupies  with  a  scanty 
growth  a  few  of  th<>  interior  valleys  of  the  Santa 
Liu-ia  mountains  of  California;  and  Piniix  Torn  i/-iii<i, 
the  most  local  of  pine  trees,  has  only  succeeded  in 
retaining  a  foothold  on  the  bluffs  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Soledad  river  in  San  Diego  county,  where  it  is 
scattered  in  open  groves  up  and  down  the  coast  for 
a  distaiu-e  of  five  or  six  miles,  with  an  outpost  on  the 
island  of  Santa  Rosa. 

But  the  most  restricted  in  natural  range  of  the 
Am(>rican  Conifers  is  the  Monterey  cypress  {('iij>r)ssiis 
nKu-riiciirpii).  This  tree  only  grows  spontaneously  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Carmel  Bay.  in  Monterey  county, 
California,  and  there  are  two  groves;  the  larger 
stretches  from  Cypress  Point  southward  to  the  shores 
of  Carmel  bay,  a  distance  of  two  miles;  the  smaller 
occupies  Point  Lobos,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
bay.  The  larger  grove  extends  from  the  very  edge 
of  the  sea  cliffs  for  about  20(1  yards  inland,  when  the 
trees  begin  gradually  tf)  mingle  with  the  Monterey 
pine  (I'iiiiis  iii.iif/iiis).  which  on  this  particular  part  of 
the  coast  forms  a  large  pai't  of  the  forest  growth. 
In  some  portions  of  the  grove  the  trees  are  crowded 
together,  running  up  with  tall  stems  and  narrow 
pyramidal  crowns;  in  others  they  are  more  scattered, 
displaying  the  fiat  heads  of  horizontal  branches, 
which  distinguish  the  oldest  individuals.  On  the 
lK)i-ders  of  grassy  lawns  scattered  here  and  there 
through  this  grove  are  many  noble  single-specimens; 


and  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliffs  trees  gnarled, 
twisted  and  dwarfed  by  centuries  of  conflict  with  the 
fierce  winds,  laden  with  salme  moisture,  that  sweep 
in  from  the  Pacific,  show  with  what  tenacity  this  tree 
has  strubjgled  to  preserve  its  last  foothold.  '  But  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  a  tree  of  such  vig- 
orous constitution  did  not  at  some  earlier  period 
occupy  a  largei-  territory,  or  that  it  has  not  been 
driven  to  this  inhosjiitalile  shore  by  the  gradual  dry 
ing  of  the  California  climate  which  followed  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Sierras,  or 
•e  in  comparatively  recent 
the  most  careful  and  ex- 
changes of  forest  conditions 
The  adaptability  of  the 
Monterey  cypress  when  transplanted  by  man  to 
flourish  in  climates  very  unlike  that  of  the  present 
home  seems  to  confirm  this  view. 

Discov(>red  less  than  50  years  ago  by  the  German 
collector  ?Tartweg,  Ciijtnssiis  rnnrrocn rjni  was  soon 
carried  into  the  gardens  of  Europe,  where  in  all 
temperate  countries  it  grows  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  and  vigor;  and  now  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
from  Victoria,  in  Vancouver  Island,  to  San  Diego,  it 
is  everywhere  the  most  universally  i)lanted  con- 
iferous tree,  growing  apparently  in  all  climates,  soils 
and  exposures  as  freely  as  the  young  trees  in  the 
groves  bf  Carmel  bav. 

No  picture  can  fully  display  the  picturesqueness  of 
these  venerable  trees  or  do  justice  to  the  whiteness 
of  their  bark  or  the  dark  green  of  the  foliage  that 
covers  their  ancient  crowns;  and  nii  one  who  has 
not  wandered  through  this  gi-ove  on  a  sunny  day  in 
early  si)ring  can  obtain  from  any  picture  or  from  any 
written  words  an  idea  of  its  beauty.  Nowhere  else 
on  the  shores  of  this  continent,  at  least,  can  a  picture 
of  .such  unsurj)assed  beauty  be  seen  or  such  a  com- 
bination of  bold,  dark  red,  ragged  clitis,  perpetually 
bathed  in  th(i  spray  of  mighty  breakers,  of  skies  of 
the  brightest  blue  and  lawns  clothed  with  grass  of 
the  tenderest  green  and  studded  with  flowers  of 
many  brilliant  hues,  while  above  them  the  white 
trunks,  sometimes  twisted  into  a  thousand  curious 
shapes,  sometimes  straight  and  shaft-like,  rise  on  all 
sides  and  spread  their  dark  and  somber  canopy. 

Tens  of  millions  of  young  plants  of  Cupressus 
miicroriirjKi  planted  in  British  Columbia.  Oregon  and 
California,  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mecliterra- 
nean  and  in  western  Europe,  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  will  insure  the  preservation  of  the  species; 
but  its  last  natural  stronghold  should  be  jealously 
guarded,  for  Cypress  Point  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting spots  in  the  world  to  the  lover  of  trees;  and 
there  are  few  places  in  any  country  which  so  stir  the 
lover  of  nature.  One  bad  fire  would  sweep  away 
every  cypress  tree  in  either  of  the  two  groves,  and 
the  animals,  which  are  now  allowed  to  browse  at  will 
and  in  large  numbers  in  the  larger  grove,  destroy  all 
seedlings  as  they  spring  up,  and,  by  imjK)verishing 
the  soil,  hasten  the  decay  of  the  older  trees.  Self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  now  own  this 
grove  and  use  it  as  the  chief  attraction  to  the  guests 
of  the  hotel  at  Monterey  will  make  them  anxious  to 
prevent  fires,  although  apparently  they  have  not 
established  any  .system  of  fire  guards.  The  same 
interest  ought  to  induce  them  to  prevent  its  injury 
and  devastation  by  bands  of  battle. 

THE  DAIRY. 

The  Dog  Power  in  the  Dairy. 


Notwithstanding  the  development  of  the  creamery 
business,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  butter  is 
still  made  on  the  farm,  says  E.  C.  Bennett  in  Omnffr 
Jiidd  Former,  and  made  under  grievous  disadvan 
tages.  C)ne  of  the  most  serious  is  the  impossibility 
of  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  churning  room. 
To  make  good,  fii-m  butter  in  a  room  where  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  ItO  degrees  is  an  art  which  we 
have  no  right  to  demand  of  man  or  woman.  The  way 
out  of  this  trouble  is  to  churn  in  early  morning  in 
summer.  W^hen  the  air  is  fresh  and  pure  and  cool, 
the  making  of  good  butter  is  an  easy  matter.  The 
trouble  is  that  so  many  other  things  demand  atten- 
tion at  that  time.  There  is  the  household  work  for 
the  women,  the  milking  and  the  calf,  i>ig  and  horse 
feeding  for  the  men,  and  every  one  has  his  hands  full 
of  business,  and  so  the  churning  is  put  off  for  a  more 
convenient  season.  This  is  wrong,  however.  It  is 
wrong  to  spoil  the  most  costly  iiroduct  of  the  farm 
right  at  the  finishing  stage,  ffir  it  brings  to  naught 
all  of  the  previous  labor  of  pi-oduction.  Where  the 
milk  can  be  sent  to  a  creamery  this  does  not  apply. 
It  is  written  to  help  those  who  have  no  such  con- 
venience, and  will  readily  help  one  to  do  as  well  as 
the  creamery  patron,  provided  on(!  wishes  to  churn 
at  home.  The  writer  is  convenient  to  two  creameries, 
yet  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  patronize  either  one. 
"for  the  morning  air  is  just  as  good  at  home,  and  the 
only  thing  to  settle  is  which  is  more  convenient.  As 
a  rule,  the  creamery  is  a  great  convenience,  but 
where,  for  any  cause,  churning  is  done  at  homi\  it  is 
almost  a  crime  to  make  the  ordinary  butter  seen  on 
our  markets,  for  the  creamery  gra<le  can  be  made 
right  at  home.  To  have  the  churning  done  in  th*' 
cool  of  the  Jiiorning,  and  yet  uot  take  tho  women 
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from  their  preparation  of  a  good  breakfast,  nor  the 
milkers  from  their  chores,  I  have  found  nothing  so 
cheap  and  satisfactory  as  to  have  the  dog  churn.  He 
lias  nothing  else  to  do  then,  and  he  can  churn  just  as 
well  as  any  steam  engine  ever  made.  When  the 
milkers  commence  to  milk,  the  cream  is  put  into  the 
churn  and  the  dog  into  the  tread  power,  and  lie — the 
dog — does  the  rest.  As  the  milkers  come  into  the 
dairy  to  strain  the  milk,  they  notice  the  progress  of 
the  job,  and  when  the  butter  comes  the  churn  is 
stopped.  By  the  time  milking  is  done,  churning  is 
also  done.  The  buttermilk  is  drawn  off  and  the  but- 
ter rinsed  clean  with  water  from  the  tank  in  the 
dairy  house,  after  which  the  salt  is  put  right  into 
the  churn. 

After  breakfast,  the  salt  being  dissolved  by  that 
time,  the  butter  is  packed  into  jars  or  printed,  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  patrons.  The  whole  thing 
is  finished  and  the  pigs  are  busy  digesting  the  but- 
termilk before  one  could  get  home  from  the  creamery, 
and  the  horses  enjoy  standing  in  the  barn  better 
than  hauling  milk.  Is  the  butter  equal  to  creamery 
butter?  I  don't  know.  The  buttermilk  is  as  good 
as  creamery  buttermilk — not  even  an  anarchist  would 
deny  that — and  as  for  the  butter,  it  sells  as  well  as 
creamery  butter;  but  this  is  not  what  this  article  is 
written  for — to  prove  the  relative  merits  of  private 
and  factory  butter — but  to  show  how  to  im])rove  th(> 
quality  of  the  butter  which  is  home  made,  by  churn- 
ing it  at  the  right  time  of  day,  and  by  having  the 
drudgery  part  of  the  work  done  by  other  than  a 
human  being.  Sparing  the  dog,  and  overworking 
\he  wife,  and  spoiling  the  butter,  too,  is  nonsense, 
and,  like  most  foolishness,  brings  sure  punishment. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Preservation  of  Eggs. 


The  egg-shell  is  perforated  by  a  myriad  of  small 
pores,  which  can  only  be  pei'ceived  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.  Their  effect  is  evident,  because  it  is  by 
them  that  day  by  day  the  albumen  evaporates  and 
gives  place  to  air.  When  the  egg  is  c-ompletely  Full, 
a  fluid  passes  constantly  towards  the  pores,  and  is. 
the  principal  agent  of  corrujition;  this  corruption  is 
manifested  more  ra])idly  in  warm  than  in  cold 
weather.  An  egg  absolutely  fresh  is  absolutely  and 
])roverbially  full,  but  in  the  stale  eggs  there  is  a  pro- 
portionally empty  place  caused  by  the  loss  of  albu- 
men by  evaporation.  If  the  tongue  is  applied  to  the 
end  of  a  fresh  egg,  it  is  felt  to  be  completely  cool;  if 
applied  to  a  stale  egg,  it  is  found  to  be  warm,  be- 
cause the  albumen  of  the  new  egg,  being  in  contact 
with  th(>  shell,  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  tongue  more 
rapidly  than  the  air  contained  in  the  shell  of  the 
stale  egg.  By  intercepting  the  air  and  preventing 
it  from  penetrating  the  shell,  so  as  not  to  kill  the 
germ  and  prevent  its  hatching,  the  egg  can  be  pre- 
served longer  than  in  any  other  way.  There  have 
been  obtained,  says  a  French  writer,  chickens  liatch- 
ed  from  eggs  kept  for  two  years  in  varnish  (glaze.) 
This,  he  states,  may  be  thus  prepared:  Dissolve  some 
gum-lac  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  to  make  a 
slight  glaze;  put  in  each  egg,  and  when  all  the  eggs 
are  completely  dry,  pack  them  in  bran,  wool  or  saw- 
dust, taking  care  to  place  the  large  end  upwards, 
and  preventing  them  from  damage  or  rolling  about. 
When  the  eggs  are  wanted,  carefully  remove  the 
glaze  with  some  alcohol,  and  they  will  be  found  in  the 
same  state  as  when  they  were  enveloped.  This 
method  is  said  to  be  the  best  and  the  most  sure  that 
has  yet  been  tried. 


Capons  as  a  Source  of  Profit. 


Our  i-eadei-s  who  are  experimenting  with  caponiz- 
iiig  will  be  interested  in  what  the  Poultry  AW^rrsays 
at-)out  Eastern  prices  and  methods.  It  says  that 
capons  in  New  York  city  sold  at  22  cents  per  pound 
on  .lanuary  1st,  and  they  will  be  in  demand  until 
May  or  June.  When  we  consider  that  a  capon  grows 
larger,  and  can  be  more  easily  kept  than  entire  cocks 
or  cock(>rels,  the  subject  of  caponizing  all  males  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  A  cajxin  that  is  well  bred 
can  be  made  to  weigh  12  pounds,  worth  $2.50,  while 
a  cock  of  the  same  age  may  only  weigh  eight  pounds 
and  bring  but  50  cents.  This  difference  is  great,  and 
the  profit  on  a  capon  is  greater  than  on  a  sheep.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  the  fact  that 
capons  will  pay.  The  great  drawback  is  a  lack  of 
knowledge  by  farmers  of  pro])erly  performing  the  [ 
operation.  Would  it  not  pay  some  young  man  in  | 
each  community  to  place  hims(4f  under  instruction, 
and  learn  how  to  caponize,  in  order  that  he  may  do 
the  work  for  himself  and  neighbors?  In  New  Jersey, 
l^arties  make  a  business  of  travelling  over  quite  an  [ 
i^xtent  of  territory  in  order  to  caponize  all  males  set  | 
apart  for  that  purpose,  asking  only  a  small  fee,  from 
which  they  derive  a  large  sum,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  poultry. 
We  recently  witnessed  the  caponizing  of  nearly  a  1 
thousand  .young  cockerels  by  one  operator,  and  the 
loss  was  only  one  bird,  and  not  a  single  one  has  died 
since.  While  all  operators  may  not  be  as  expert  as 
this  one,  yet  practice  will,  in  a  short  time,  render  an 
operator  so  efficient  as  to  reduce  any  possibility  of 
loss  to  tlie  lowest  minimum.  ' 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

{Continued  from  page  3.) 

in  Pullman  cars.  If  the  railroad  companies  should 
be  under  any  real  obligation  to  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany in  the  matter  of  operating  its  cars,  it  would  be 
as  nothing  in  contrast  with  the  larger  obligation  to 
carry  the  U.  S.  Mails  and  to  perform  the  usual  car- 
rying business  of  the  country,  which  could  be  done 
with  entire  efficiency  without  the  use  of  the  boy- 
cotted cars. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  fight,  when  the  issue 
became  a  direct  one  between  the  S.  P.  Co.  and  its 
men,  it  became  in  the  view  of  the  unionists  a  contest 
for  ])rinciple  and  self-protection.  If  it  be  granted 
that  a  man  may  be  discharged  for  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  commands  of  his  union,  then  the  vital 
principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  organized  labor  is 
gone.  Unless  this  principle  be  recognized,  there 
would  be  no  point  or  advantage  in  union,  and  the 
men  would  become  mere  ciphers,  to  be  used  as  the 
railway  managers  saw  fit.  And  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, as  the  men  view  it,  they  might  as  well  be 
slaves. 

Now,  the  right  of  a  man  to  use  what  is  his  own 
as  he  sees  fit,  dependent  only  upon  considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  the  related  rights  of  others, 
is  recognized  by  law  and  conceded  by  universal 
judgment.  It  is  the  basis  of  that  individual 
identity  and  liberty  upon  which  modern  civilization, 
government  and  religion  rest.  The  right  of  one  man 
to  do  with  his  capital  and  of  another  to  do  with  his 
labor  that  which  suits  himself,  provided  it  does  no 
violence  to  his  obligations  to  others,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Therefore  it  follows  that  the  employer  has  a 
right  to  discharge  liis  men  and  lock  up  his  shops;  and 
as  ti'uly  it  follows  that  the  employe  has  the  right  to 
quit  work — to  strike — where  the  terms  of  his  en- 
gagement do  not  suit  him.  Reasonableness, 
prudence,  kindliness  and  many  other  consider- 
ations of  decency  and  propriety  enter  into  such 
proceedings;  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  limit  the 
basic  rights  as  outlined  above.  As  a  matter  of  rea- 
sonableness and  humanity  trainmen  ought  not  by  an 
arbitrary  policy  to  plunge  the  country  into  distress; 
but  in  the  present  instance  they  deny  that  they 
have  done  it.  Their  boycott  was  not  upon  ordinary 
passeng(>r  and  freight  trains,  but  only  upon  Pull- 
man cars.  It  has  been  all  along,  they  declare,  and 
is  now,  within  the  power  of  the  company  to  o])erate 
its  trains  as  usual,  minus  the  Pullman  cars.  If  the 
mails  are  sto])ped,  if  traffic  is  paralyzed,  if  the  coun- 
try suffers,  it  is.  they  declare,  the  fault  of  the  rail- 
road company,  which  accepted  this  responsibility 
through  its  wish  to  aid  with  the  Pullman  company 
in  its  controversy  with  its  brakemen. 

There  is,  in  our  judgment,  reason  in  this  claim. 
The  railroad  company  has  had  it  in  its  power  any 
time  these  five  days  past  to  break  the  blockade — to 
send  its  trains  forward — but  it  has  declined  to  do  it, 
because  of  its  engagements  with  the  Pullman  Com- 
pamy.  Strange,  it  seems  to  us,  that  it  .should  hold 
such  an  engagement  as  superior  to  and  more  binding 
than  its  obligation  to  the  people  of  California!  Its 
managei's  see  the  mails  stopped,  they  see  traffic  of 
every  sort  at  a  standstill,  they  see  our  fruit  rotting  in 
their  cars  and  in  our  orchards,  but  they  stubbornly 
declare  that  not  until  the  men  will  agree  to  haul  the 
Pullman  cars  shall  the  transjmrtation  service  be  re- 
sumed. They  will  have  the  whole  loaf  of  their  con- 
tention or  the  people  shall  have  no  bi-ead. 

Mr.  Huntington  supposes  a  case  in  connection  with 
the  Baldwin  I^ocomotive  Works — as  above  quoted — 
but  the  analogy  is  not  exact.  In  the  matter  of  a  loco- 
motive, it  is  profitable  to  the  Locomotive  Company 
only  when  it  is  sold;  and  it  ceases  to  be  I'elated  in 
any  way  to  that  company  after  it  leaves  their  shops. 
It  is  very  different  in  the  case  of  the  cars  of  the  Pull- 
man Company,  i)ossession  of  which  is  not  parted  with 
when  it  leaves  their  shops,  but  which  are  operated 
under  their  management  for  their  continuing  profit. 
To  boycott  a  locomotive  of  Baldwin  make  could  in  no 
way  damage  the  Baldwin  Company,  but  to  boycott  a 
Pullman  car  is  a  direct  way  of  reaching  the  Pullman 
Company.  This  is  a  distinction-  and  it  is  a  vital  one 
— which  Mr.  Huntington  ignores. 

Let  us,  as  Mr.  Huntington  hiis  done,  use  tlu;  uame 


and  business  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch,  the  fruitgrower  and 
shipper,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  Suppose  you— 
the  reader — be  in  the  business  of  fruit  hauling  for  Mr. 
Hatch  and  suppose  he  has  entrusted  you  with  a 
wagon  load  of  perishable  fruit  for  delivery  to  market. 
Suppose  you  direct  your  hired  driver  to  hitch  up  and 
draw  to  market  not  only  Mr.  Hatch's  load  of  fruit 
but  another  wagon  as  well.  Suppose  he  declines  for 
any  reason  or  no  reason  to  haul  the  second  wagon, 
but  annomices  his  willingness  to  haul  the  fruit.  In 
this  situation  would  you  be  justified  in  declaring  that 
he  should  take  both  wagons  or  neithei-?  Would  you 
be  justified  in  your  wish  to  discipline  youi-  ser- 
vant, to  throw  over  your  obligation  to  Mr.  Hatch 
and  to  allow  his  property  to  rot?  If  you  think  you 
would  be,  turn  the  illustration  about;  imagine  Mr. 
Hatch  the  carrier,  yourself  the  owner  of  the  goods; 
and  then  ask  yourself  if  Mr.  Hatch  would  be  justified 
in  sacrificing  your  property  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  point  in  the  management  of  his  business.  You 
would,  we  think,  declare  that  his  immediate  and 
foremost  duty  was  the  protection  of  your  perishable 
freight  and  that  the  question  of  discipline  should  b(^ 
subordinated  and  postponed. 

As  it  looks  to  us,  the  position  of  the  S.  P.  Co.  in 
its  relations  to  the  California  public  is  a  most  blame- 
worthy one.  It  is  allowing  every  interest  dependent 
upon  transportation — and  in  this  age  all  interests  are 
in  a  measure  so  dependent — to  suffer  and  languish, 
that  it  may  stand  in  with  an  associated  corporation. 
It  makes  choi(;e  between  a  petty  contract  obligation 
to  the  Pullman  Co.  and  the  infinitely  larger  and 
more  vital  obligation  to  the  people  of  California;  and 
it  is  a  choice  not  warranted  by  any  princijile  that  is 
worth  a  moment's  serious  consideration. 


But  ai)art  from  and  independent  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  case,  there  is  in  this  great  battle  a 
lesson  which  cannot  but  be  impressed  profoundly 
\i\)on  the  American  people.  Not  alone  in  California, 
but  in  every  other  State,  business  is  at  a  standstill, 
interests,  public  and  private,  are  suffering — and 
why?  Because  of  the  alternating  aggression  and 
stubboi-nness  of  employer  and  employed  in  the  rail- 
way service  of  the  country.  A  private  quai-rcl,  in 
which  the  public  is  in  no  wise  interested,  is  being 
fought  out  at  the  public's  ex])ense.  It  is  unnecessary, 
unreasonable — unspeakable!  To  us  it  ajipears  the  cul- 
minating demonstration  of  the  inefficiency  of  private 
management  in  the  administration  of  the  riulroads  of 
the  country.  As  society  and  business  are  now  organ- 
ized, all  interests  hang  upon  facility  of  transportation; 
and  jwe  submit  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers  if 
these  interests  be  not  too  vast  and  too  vital  to  be 
entrusted  safely  in  the  hands  of  private  ownership, 
and  thus  subject  to  the  whims  either  of  men  like 
Mr.  Huntington  on  the  one  hand  or  Mr.  Debs  on  the 
other?  It  is  high  time  our  transportation  system 
were  put  beyond  chances  which  rest  upon  the  human 
passions  of  selfishness,  aggressiveness,  stuiibornness 
and  pride. 

Later. — Tuesday  evening. — As  the  Riir.m,  goes  to 
pi'ess,  news  comes  of  collisions  between  strikers  and 
"scab"  train  hands  at  Oakland,  and  of  a  free  fight 
between  the  sti-ikers  and  the  [J.  S.  Marshal  a1-  Sac- 
ramento. In  attempting  to  protect  a  train  carrying 
U.  S.  mail,  it  is  reported  that  Marshal  Baldwin  was 
knocked  down  and  that  his  ])istol  was  taken  from 
him. 

Poi-  these  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers  there  can  be  no  apology,  though  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  they  are  the  miauthorized  acts  of 
individuals  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  their 
leaders  and  condemn(>d  by  the  Unions.  However, 
they  must  stand  against  the  caus(>  of  the  strikers. 

At  the  request  of  Marshal  Baldwin,  U.  S.  trooj)s 
have  been  ord(>red  to  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles 
to  protect  the  transportation  of  the  mails. 

To-day's  events — including  the  dispatch  of  troops — 
has  increased  the  passion  on  both  sides,  and  the  situ- 
ation is  deemed  criticiil.  Both  sides  continue 
defiant — and  the  public  continues  to  suffer  th(>  con- 
sequences. 

A  LETTER  from  Black's  says  that  many  fields  in 
that  vicinity  "are  turning  oft'  twelve  to  fifteen  sacks 
of  wheat  this  year.  Indeed,  Northern  Yolo  seems  to 
be  the  banner  wlieat-growing  section  of  the  State 
thLs  year,'" 


July  7,  1894. 


IriE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Seein'  Things. 


I  ain't  afeared  uv  snakes,  or  toads,  or  bugs,  or 

worms  or  mice. 
An'  thinps  'at  girls  are  skcered  uv  I  think  are 

awful  nice  1 

I'm  pretty  brave,  I  guess;  an'  yet  I  hate  to  go 
to  bed, 

For,  when  I'm  tucked  up  warm  an'  snug  an' 

when  my  prayers  are  said. 
Mamma  telis  me" "Happy  dreams!"  an'  takes 

away  the  light 
An'  leaves  me  lyin'  all  alone  an'  seein'  things 

at  night  1 

Sometimes  they're  in  the  corner,  sometimes 
they'  re  by  the  door. 

Sometimes  they're  all  a  standin'  in  the  mid- 
del  uv  the  floor: 

Sometimes  they  are  a  sittiu'  down,  sometimes 
they're  walking  'round 

So  softly  and  so  creepy  like  they  never  make  a 
sound  ! 

Sometimes  they  are  as  black  as  ink,  an'  other 

times  they're  white, 
But  the  color  ain't  no  difference  when  you  see 

things  at  night  I 

Once,  when  I  licked  a  feller  'at  had  just  moved 

on  our  street. 
An'  father  sent  me  up  to  bed  without  a  bit  to 

eat, 

I  woke  up  in  the  dark  an'  saw  things  standin' 
in  a  row, 

A  lookin'  at  me  cross-eyed  an'  p'intin'  at  me — 
so ! 

Oh,  my!  I  was  so  skeered  that  time  I  never 

slep  a  mite — 
It's  almost  alluz  when  I'm  bad  that  I  see 

things  at  night ! 

Luckv  thing  I  ain't  a  girl  or  I'd  be  skeered  to 
death ! 

Bcin'  I'm  a  boy,  I  duck  my  head  an'  hold  my 
breath ; 

An'  I  am,  oh !  so  sorry  I'm  a  naughty  boy,  an' 
then 

1  promise  to  be  better  an'  say  my  pi-ayers 
again ! 

flran'ma  tells  me  that's  the  only  way  to  make 
it  right. 

When  a  feller  has  been  wicked  an'  sees  things 
at  night  I 

An'  so  when  other  naughty  boys  would  coax 
me  into  sin, 

I  try  to  skwush  the  Tempter's  voice  'at  urges 
me  within ; 

An'  when  they' s  pie  for  supper  or  cakes  'at's 

big  an'  nice, 
I  want  to-  -  but  I  do  not  pass  my  plate  f'r  them 

things  twice  I 
No,  ruther  let  starvation  wipe  me  slowly  out 

o'  sight 

Than  I  should  keep  a  livin'  on  an'  seein'  things 
at  night  1  -Kuutur  Firld. 


The  Surprise  Party. 



H  F2RE  S  Koinj^  to  be  a  yood 
hard  frost  to-niyht,"  said 
Doacoii  Cummino's  as  he 
))ull('d  tho  ra<^f^f'd  hutTalo 
i-ob(>  over  his  knees, 
touched  uj)  old  Diek  with  the  extreme 
point  of  his  whij)-lash. 

■'It  is  cold,"  asserted  Clara,  her  blue 
eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  evenincf  star. 

The  Deacon  was  yrini  and  hard  feat- 
ured with  a  nose  that  reminded  one  of 
Cape  Cod  on  the  map,  and  a  complexion 
like  a  badly  tanned  piece  of  leather. 

Clara  was  j)lump  and  pretty,  with 
skin  like  a  rose-leaf,  lon<jr-lashed  eyes, 
and  a  dimple  which  no  one  had  ever 
been  able  exactly  to  locate. 

"Hey!  "  said  the  deacon.  ''What's 
that  air  in  your  lap,  Clara'.'  A  nand- 
box?  I  didn't  buy  nothin'  that  would 
likely  be  packed  in  a  bandbox." 

"No,  I  know  you  didn't,"  said  Clara. 
Its  a  bonnet  for  mother.  There's  the 
surprise  party,  you  know,  at  the  par- 
sonaf^e  to-night,  and  I  am  going  to  trim 
up  something  decent  for  her  to  wear." 

"A — bonnetl"  The  deacon  jerked 
the  reins  in  a  way  that  had  nearly  col- 
lided old  Dick  with  the  churchyai-d  wall. 

"Ain't  your  mother  got  a  bonnet?  It 
does  seem,  Clara,  as  if  money  burned  a 
hole  in  you  young  folksos  pocket." 

"Got  a  bonnet'.'  Of  course  she's  got 
a  bonnetl"  retorted  she.  The  same  she 
had  for  five  years,  until  I'm  sick  of  the 
brown  satin  bows  and  the  black  j)oppies 
on  it.  Mother's  a  real  pretty  old  lady, 
father,  or  she  would  be  if  you'd  give  her 
a  chance." 

"And  who's  to  pay  for  all  this  finery "i*" 
demanded  the  deacon  after  an  ominous 
silence. 

"It  is'nt  finery,  father,  its  only  bare 
decency;  and  I'm  going  to  pay  for  it.  " 
said  Clara. 

"Hvtmph!"  grunted  the  deacon.  "I'm 
glad  you  feel  so  rich.  1  don't.  Ge  up, 
Dick,  or  I'll  let  you  know  I'm  here,  ye 
lazy,  idle  crceturl  " 

"The  bonnet  was  only  fifty  cents — I 
couldn't  let  mother  go  to  the  surprise 


party  with  that  horrid   old  brown 

thing!" 

"I  don't  myself  see  no  occasion  for 
goin'  gallivantin'  around  to  surprise 
parties— the  hull  kit  and  lx)odle  of  us  I 
mean!  Of  course  folks  expect  to  see 
you  there,  bein's  I'm  a  deacon." 

"And  everybody  else  will  be  there," 
I  quickly  retorted  Clara,  "and  I  don't 
mean  mother  shall  stay  at  home.  She 
gets  so  few  chances  to  see  anything  or 
anybody!  There!  you  tii)ped  over  the 
vinegar  jug.  father,  with  Dick  canter- 
ing in  that  absurd  fashion,  I  knew 
something  would  ha])pen." 

"Whoa,  Dick— whoa!  "  bawled  the  old 
man.  "There  ain't  nothin'  broke,  luckily 
I  didn't  realiz(!  we  were  goin'  so  fast, 
an  the  roads  is  froze  pretty  stiff.  You 
see  I'd  calkilated  to  carry  a  nice  bag  o' 
dried  apples  for  my  share,  and  if  mother 
goes — " 

"I  dare  say  we  can  find  .something  for 
mother  to  carry,"  said  she.  I  shall  take 
a  ten-dollar  gold-piece.  My  salary  was 
paid  last  week,  and  1  .shall  never  forget 
how  good  Parson  Pottei-  used  to  be 
when  I  was  a  child." 

"Ten  dollars!  "  echoed  the  deacon. 
•'Be  my  ears  a-deceiving  of  me"'"' 

"Yes,  ten  dollars.  It  s  my  own,  isn't 
it,  to  spend  or  keep,  as  1  please"?"" 

"It's  a  downriglit  fiingin'  away  of 
money!"  gasped  the  deacon.      ''Is  the 


gal  crazy'?' 

"Here  we  are,  "  cried  Clara,  joyously, 
sprmging  over  the  wheel. 

Mrs.  Cummings  hurried,  smiling,  to 
the  door;  hut  the  deacon  looked  sour 
enough  as  he  drove  around  to  the  barn. 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  going.  "  faltered 
Mrs.  Cmnmings. 

"But  you  must  go.  mother,  "  said 
Clara,  with  the  bow  of  ribbon  twisted 
around  her  finger. 

''I  hain't  nothin'  to  take.  " 
"There's  the  loaf  of  pliuncake  that 
you  baked  for  Simday's  tea.  Nothing 
in  the  world  could  be  nicer.  " 

"I  ve  got  a  piece  o'  blue  gingham — 
three  yards — that  I  hain't  made  up  into 
ajji-ons  yet.  Would  that  do"?  "  wistfully 
questioned  the  poor  woman. 

"It  would  be  just  lovely!  "  jirotested 
Clara,  and  then  she  confided  to  her 
mother  the  secret  of  the  ten  dollar  gold 
piece. 

''You  see,"  said- she,  "I  feel  somehow 
as  if  T  were  paying  a  debt  to  these  dear 
old  peo])le,  who  have  worked  so  hard 
all  th(>se  y(>ars  for  so  ])itiful  a  salary. 
And  I've  ])ut  the  money  in  the  little, 
fiat  shoi)i)ing  bag — just  like  the  one  I 
gave  you,  dear— and  I  shall  slip  it  into 
Mrs.  Potter  s  hand.  Won  t  she  be  sur- 
prised when  she  comes  to  open?" 

Clara  Cummings,  however,  had  an 
auditor  to  their  sweet  filial  confidences 
of  whom  she  little  knew. 

"It's  sinful."  said  the  deacon  to  him- 
self—"absolutely  a-temptin'  o'  Provi- 
dence! T(>n-doHar  gold  pieces!  Ging- 
hams! Loaves  o'  cake,  not  to  say 
nothin'  of  the  dried  apples  I  was  calki- 
latin'  to  fetch!    I— don't — see" 

Suddenly  the  deacon's  dull  ey(\s 
brightened.  He  came  to  a  dead  stand- 
still on  the  stairs.  The  deacon  had  an 
idea. 

Going  softly  to  his  wife's  bureau,  he 
abstracted  the  little  leather  reticule 
which  Clara  had  given  her  on  her  birth- 
day, and  quietly  substituted  it  for 
Clara's  lying  on  the  pillow  of  her  bed, 
first,  however,  placing  in  its  outside 
pocket  a  squarely  folded  one-dollar  bill. 

''That'll  be  a  deal  more  suitable," 
thought  he.  "The  bags  is  just  alike 
and  Clara  won't  know  the  difference. 
And  I'll  keep  this  ere  gold  piece  to- 
ward the  shinglin'  of  the  barn  ruff. 
Goodness  knows.  I  need  money  a  great 
deal  more  than  Parson  Potter  does, 
and  Clara  ain't  no  business  to  be  so 
wasteful  and  extravagant.  " 

And  he  went  down  stairs  chuckling 
softly  to  himself. 

''Ahit  supper  ready?"  said  he. 
"What!  Cold  corned  beef  and  parsnips? 
.\nd  biscuit!  There  wan't  no  need  of 
anything  but  bread  and  cheese,  seein' 
we'r(>  goin'  to  liave  a  slap-up  supper  to 
the  par.sonage.  Here,  Clara,  put  this 
meat  on  the  shelf  for  br(>akfast  to-mor- 
row mornin'.  And  set  them  preset rves 
back  in  the  closet!  Humph!  We'd  all 
fetch  up  in  the  poorhouse  if  we  went 
ahead  in  this  fa.shion.'' 

Mrs.  Cummings  would  have  enjoyed 


her  evening  -at  the  parsonage  if  her 

husband  had  not  glared  so  severely  at 
her  new  bonnet. 

"Gloves,  eh?"  said  he,  as  she  climbed 
out  of  the  wagon.  "Squire  Sillcock's 
wife  don't  wear  no  gloves.  I'll  go  baO 
them  cost  fifty  cents!    Hump! " 

"But  they're  mended,  father — and 
I've  had  'em  a  year! " 

"Hump!"  was  all  the  reply  he  vouch- 
safed. 

The  parson,  a  withered  little  man  in 
a  threadbare  black  suit,  received  his 
guests  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit  of 
resignation. 

"I  hope  there'll  be  enough  for  them 
to  eat,"  whispered  he  to  his  better  half, 
a  tall,  pale  woman. 

"I  guess  likely  there  will."  she  re- 
sponded. "Most  of  'em  has  brought 
victuals — and  very  Httle  else.  " 

Ev(>rything  was  there — plates  and 
di.shes  which  matched  nothing;  brass 
warming  pans,  of  no  use  except  for 
senseless  decorations;  tissue  ]iaper  flow- 
ers and  gruesome  worsted  work; 
painted  banners  and  embroidered 
"splashers;  "  cro<'het  lace  and  damaged 
tidies;  and  as  they  kept  arriving  Mrs. 
Potter's  heart  sank  correspondingly. 

Presently  .she  came  to  Clara  with 
tears  in  her  faded  eyes. 

"Oh,  Clara!""  she  faltered,  "how  can 
I  thank  you  enough  for  your  kindness, 
your  noble  generosity?    Mr.  Potter  is 
as  grateful  as  I  am,  but  his  voice  is 
.simply  gone.    He  can't  speak." 
The  deacon  hugged  himself. 
"I  knowed  that  dollar  bill  would  be 
plenty,"  said  he.    "Bless  me!  there's 
that  young  Lawyer  Harrison,  the  par- 
son"s  nephew,    goin"  off   to  the  study 
with  Clara.    He  once  had  quite  a  no- 
tion to  the   gal.    Wonder   if   they  re  ; 
goin"  to  company  keepin'  again?  Kind 
o'  singular  he  should  be  here  to-night.  | 
Folks  say  it  was  him  wholjrought  the 
handsome,  black  walnut  desk  in  par- 
.son  s  study.    Strange  how  (>x1  i-avagant 
folks  will  be!     "Si)ecially  young  folks. 
Kh\  what  s  that  they  re  sayin"?   A  fire  i 
— and  in  oui-  direction!    Now,  1  wonder 
if  Clara  didn  t  leave  the  taller  candle 
burnin"  hi  her  room  an"  the  cat  knocked 
it  over?     And  there  was  that  hundred 
dollars  Di-.  I'ettibonc  paid  me  for  hay,  } 
in  the  house.    Polly,  look  here,  "  to  his 
wife,  ''do  you  see  that  blaze?   My  eyes 
ain't  as  good  as  they  was.    Is  it  any- 
wheres out  our  way?" 

"La,  no.  deacon,"  said  his  wife.  "It's  I 
only  little  Peter  Pettibone's  bonfire." 

"I  m  glad  on"t,"'  said   the  deacon. 
"Polly,  what  did  you  do  with  that  hun- 
dred dollars  I  give  you  to  keep  for  me 
till  I  got  a  chance  to  bank  it?" 
Mrs.  Cummings  looked  puzzled. 
"1  ])ut  it  in  my  little  reticule — the 
one  Clara  gave  me,"'  said  she — "in  the 
bureau  drawer.   Where  vou  goin'.  dea 
con?" 

"I  just  remember  that  I  didn't  fod- 
der the  cows  afore  I  started,"  said  he. 
"I  guess  I'd  jest  better  stej)  home  an' 
look  arter  'em.  Gimme  the  key  of  the 
bureau  drawer,  Polly." 

On  the  outer  doorstep  he  paused, 
however.  There  was  a  little  buzz  and 
hum  of  gossip  in  the  air. 

"Mrs.  Potter  has  been  cryin'  ev(>r 
since,''  said  the  widow  Purkiss.  "  Teai's 
o'  real,  ginooine  joy,  you  know.  .She 
.somehow  can't  get  over  it.  A  hundred 
dollars !  And  fi-om  little  Clara  Cum- 
mings that  teaches  school  over  to 
Green's  Mills.  Folded  away  in  a  leather 
bag  with  steel  trimmin's.  " 

For  a  second  or  so  the  deacon  stood 
motionless  as  the  Sphinx.  Then  he 
went  back  into  the  house. 

"  I  guess,'"  muttered  he,   there  ain't 
no  use  in  my  goin'  home  to  git  them 
may  as  well  stay 
I'ts  like  to  cost 


"No,. don't  do  that!"  precipitately 

uttered  the  deacon.  "Jest  let  things 
be  as  they  are.  I — I'd  ruther  not  hev 
no  more  .said  about  it  ! " 

And  he  could  not  repress  a  sepulchral 
groan. 

"I  always  knew  father  had  a  gcMier- 
ous  heart.  "  said  Mrs.  Cummings.  ''And 
the  Potters  deserve  it,  if  anybody  does. 
And  now,  Clara  dear,  we  must  talk 
over  your  wedding  things."' 

"  The  leas  tsaid,  the  soonest  mended,  " 
said  Deacon  Cummings.  "One  thing's 
l)lum  sartin".  though — you  won  t  never 
catch  me  at  any  more  surprise  parties!  " 
— Saturday  Night. 

Fashion  Notes. 


cattle  foddered.  I 
and  eat  my  supper, 
me  enough." 

Clara's  face  was 
came  to  breakfast 
''  Father,"  she  said, 


radiant  when  she 
the  next  moi-ning. 
"  two  such  strange 


things  have  happened!  Aleck  Hai-rison 
has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and.  " 
added  Clara,  "our  two  leather  reticules 
somehow  got  mixed  up  last  night,  and 
instead  of  the  ten-dollar  gold  piece  I 
had  intended.  I  gave  Mrs.  Potter 
mother"s  bag  with  a  hundred  dollars  in 
it.  Of  course  you  intended  it  for  a 
.surprise,  for  the  gold  piece  was  gone 
out  of  the  other  bag.  Father,  dear,  it 
,wa,s  a  noble  act,  and  I  shall  explain  it 
all  to  Mrs.  Potter.  ■ 


Notwithstanding  all  that  has  b(>en 
said  about  shirt  waists,  says  r'x 
H(i:;<ir.  another  chapter  could  be  written 
about  them.  .\t  Tuxedo,  Lakewood, 
and  by  visitors  in  country  houses,  they 
are  worn  in  the  morning,  afternoon  and 
ev(>ning,  day  after  day.  With  one  oi- 
two  well-cut  skirts,  black,  beige  or 
white,  of  canvas,  crepon.  taffeta  or 
moire,  and  a  variety  of  pretty  waists, 
one  can  be  suitably  dressed  for  most 
occasions,  and  have  a  varied  wardrobe. 

In  the  morning,  Madras  or  cotton 
cheviot  shirts  of  some  becoming  color 
are  worn  with  a  jacket  and  skirt  of 
Oxford-gray  wcmiI.  beige  or  black  can 
vas,  or  tan  covert  suitings.  The  shirt 
is  cut  in  simplest  tailor  fashion  with  a 
yoke  back  and  full  front,  or  i-lse  with  a 
stiffly  starched  shield-shaped  front  with 
standing  collar.  The  nai-row  necktie  is 
of  black  satin  tied  in  a  small  bow,  and 
the  black  belt  ribbon  has  a  buckle  and 
slide  of  silver  or  gold. 

For  the  afternoon,  when  making  calls, 
the  silk  waist  worn  is  of  checked  taffeta 
or  of  cross  stri))es.  or  else  with  chine 
flowers.  The  designs  for  these  are 
most  elaborate,  among  the  favorite  lie- 
ing  those  with  drapery  across  the  bust 
below  a  yoke  of  tucks  or  a  lace  collar. 
The  Paquin  waist,  as  it  is  called,  is 
especially  rhic  in  cheeked  silks.  It  has 
bias  folds  across  the  front  like  a  yok(\ 
with  ecru  muslin  (>mhroidery  drooping 
below,  while  a  collar  of  the  einhi-oiderv 
crosses  the  back  and  is  pointed  on  the 
wide  sleeves.  This  is  handsome  with 
white  or  beige  canvas  skirts,  or  with 
taffeta  of  the  color  of  the  check. 

The  chiffon  waists  worn  in  the  evening 
are  charming  when  of  light  colors  and 
made  very  full  over  a  silk  lining.  Some- 
times they  are  striped  with  in.serfions 
of  Valencienn(>s  or  of  guii)in-e.  ])assing 
around  or  lengthwise,  as  is  most  becom- 
ing to  the  wearer.  There  are  still  many 
accordion-plaited  chiffon  waists,  while 
others  are  mad(>  of  the  transparent 
fluited  silks,  put  on  with  great  fullness 
in  the  neck,  th(>  shoulders  and  at  the 
belt.  The  drooping  blou.se  effect  is 
given  to  these  for  very  slight  figures. 
"VVlien  ribbon  is  used  for  trimming  it  is 
of  the  glossiest  satin,  about  three 
inches  wide,  drawn  u])  from  the  belt  to 
each  shoulder  in  front  and  back  and 
knotted  there.  Elhnw  sleeves  of  two 
large  i)uffs,  with  a  smaller  puff  at  the 
end  and  a  ribbon  bi-acelet,  are  very 
effective  in  these  gauzy  fabrics.  The 
high  collar  may  lie  of  the  ribbon,  or  else 
of  the  material  drapped  around  the 
neck. 


George  Wm.  Curtis  on 
Suffrage. 


Woman 


The  speech  of  George  WiUiam  Curtis, 
in  the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention  in  18(i7.  has  been  printed  as 
one  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee in  Rochestei'.  One  portion  of 
his  speech  was  directed  against  the 
phrase.  "  Provided  that  idiots,  lunatics, 
persons  under  guardianship,  felons,  wo- 
men, and  persons  convicted  of  bribery, 
etc.,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote,"  and 
it  has  been  considered  an  oratorical 
gem  : 

I  wish  to  know,  sir,  and  I  ask  in  the  name  of 
the  |X)litical  justice  and  consistency  of  this 
State,  why  it  is  that  half  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion, as  vitally  interested  in  good  government 
as  the  other  half,  who  own  property,  manage 
estates,  jMiy  taxes,  who  discharge  all  the  du- 
ties of  go(3d  citizens,  and  are  perfectly  intelli- 
gent and  capable,  are  absolutely  deprived  of 
political  power  and  classed  with  lunatics  and 
felons. 

The  boy  will  became  a  man  and  a  voter;  the 
lunatK^  may  emerge  froin  the  cloud  and  re- 
sume his  rights';  the'  idiot,  plastic  ondtfr  the 
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tender  hand  of  modern  science,  may  be  molded 
into  the  full  citizen ;  the  criminal,  whose  hand 
still  drips  with  the  blood  of  his  country  and 
liberty,  may  be  pardoned  and  restored ;  but 
no  age,  no  wisdom,  no  peculiar  fitness,  no  pub- 
lic service,  no  effort,  no  desii-e,  can  i-emove 
from  woman  this  enormous  and  extraordinary 
disability.  Upon  what  reasonable  gi-ounds 
does  it  rest  ?  Upon  none  whatever.  It  is  con- 
trary to  natural  justice,  to  the  acknowledged 
and  traditional  principles  of  the  American 
government,  and  to  the  most  enlightened  po- 
litical economy. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  sandbag  is  a  useful  household  arti- 
cle. Its  virtues  are  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  hot-water  bag,  and  the 
cost  is  considerably  less.  The  sand 
should  be  fine  and  clean,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  before  being 
bagged.  It  is  better  to  cover  the  flan- 
nel bag  which  holds  the  sand  with  a 
cotton  one,  as  it  prevents  the  sand  from 
sifting  out. 

In  preparing  a  turkey  for  roasting, 
sponge  the  inside  of  it  thoroughly  with 
several  waters,  and  then  rinse  with 
water  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
soda  has  been  added.  Wipe  dry  and 
season  well  with  salt  and  pepper.  The 
bird  is  quite  done  if  when  pierced  with 
a  fork  the  liquid  runs  out  perfectly 
clear.  The  least  tinge  of  red  indicates 
that  it  is  underdone. 

Rice  water  is  recommended  in  which 
to  wash  challies.  Boil  a  pound  of  rice 
in  five  quarts  of  water.  Cool  it  to  the 
tepid  point;  then  put  in  the  goods  and 
and  wash  well,  using  the  rice  as  soap. 
Pour  off  the  water,  leaving  the  rice  sed- 
iment. Rub  the  challie  well  in  this, 
rinsing  in  the  poured-off  water.  Use 
no  rinsing  water,  but  hang'  the  materi- 
als to  dry  direct  from  the  rice  water. 

Simple  as  the  operation  may  seem, 
there  is  a  way  to  clean  windows  and  a 
way  not  to  clean  them.  The  following 
suggestions  may  be  of  use  to  .some,  as 
they  save  both  time  and  labor:  Choose 
a  time  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  on 
the  window,  else  it  will  dry  streaked, 
and  no  amount  of  rubbing  can  prevent 
it.  Brush  off  all  the  dust  inside  and 
out.  Clean  the  wookwork  around  the 
glass  first.  Use  for  this  warm  water 
and  ammonia;  do  not  use  soap.  Wipe 
dry  with  cotton  cloth.  Do  not  use 
linen,  as  it  leaves  lint  on  the  glass 
when  dry.  Polish  with  tissue  or  old 
newspaper. 


Pleasantries. 


Ti-aveler:  "Now,  what  ought  little 
boys  to  say  when  a  gentleman  gives 
them  a  nickel  for  carrying  his  bag  ?" 
Small  boy.  "  'Taint  enough." 

Young  wife :  "I  took  great  pains 
with  that  cucumber  salad,  John,  and  I 
hope  you  enjoyed  it."  Husband  (anx- 
iously): "I'm  afraid,  my  dear,  that  I 
took  great  pains  with  it,  too." 

Landlady:  "This  is  a  very  bright, 
pleasant  room,  and" — Mr.  Henpeck: 
"Well,  I'll  have  to  see  my  wife  first; 
for  she  may  want  a  room  where  she 
can  have  the  morning  sun  in  the  after- 
noon." 

An  old  couple  were  walking  down 
street  the  other  day,  reading  signs, 
when  they  ran  across  one  which  the 
old  man  read  thus:  Johnson's  Shirt 
Store.  "  Well,  I  declare!"  exclaimed 
the  old  lady;  "  I  wonder  how  he  tore 
it." 

Young  doctor:  "Here  I've  had  my 
shingle  out  two  weeks,  and  not  a  case 
yet.  I've  been  sitting  here  like  pa- 
tience on  a  monument."  Friend: 
"  Never  mind;  you  will  eventvially  get 
a  chance  to  put  the  mommients  on  the 
patients. " — Philadelphia  Record. 

Little  Frank  had  long  importuned 
his  father  to  buy  him  a  pony.  At  last 
papa  said:  "If  I  were  to  get  you  a 
pony,  Frank,  you  would'nt  know  what 
to  "feed  him.'.  "Oh,  yes,  I  would, 
papa,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I'd  feed  him 
on  horseradish."— Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

Elder  sister:  "  Coniej  Stanley,  take 
your  powder  like  a  little  man.  You 
never  hear  me  making  any  complaint 
about  such  a  little  thing  as  that." 
Stanley  (peevishly) :  ' '  Neither  would  I 
if  I  could  daub  it  .on  my  face.  It's 
swallerin'  it  that  I  object  to," — jBi'pok- 
lynLifeV  ~  ..,,.»:•,.  
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'When  Ma  'Was  Near. 


I  didn't  have  one  bit  o'  fear 
'Bout  nuthin'  'tall,  when  ma  was  near. 
The  clouds  could  bank  up  in  the  sky. 
Or  'fore  the  wind  in  white  streaks  fly. 
But  somehow  'nuther  I  didn't  keer 
A  snap  for  them — when  ma  was  near. 

Goblins  that  sneak  at  night  to  sk>'er 
Us  little  folks — when  ma  was  near 
Jes'  fairly  flew,  and  would'nt  stay 
'Round  there  one  bit,  but  runned  away ; 
An'  didn't  seem  to  be  one  bit  queer — 
They  couldn't  help  it  when  ma  was  near. 

It  wasn't  bad  to  be  sick,  where 
You  felt  the  joy  that  ma  was  near ; 
The  throbs  o'  pain  couldn't  stay  much 
Under  the  cooling  of  her  touch, 
But  seemed  to  stand  in  mortal  fear 
Of  ever'  thing,  when  ma  was  near. 

— Edward  N.  Waod. 


A  Tomato  Story. 


SLEASE  have  another  to- 
mato,   Johnny,"  said 
grandma,  as  she  saw  the 
last   red    slice  disappear 
from   Johnny's   plate;  "I 
think  you  like  tomatoes." 
"I  do,"  said  Johnny.  I 
like  them  raw  and  stewed  and  baked 
and  'most  every  way." 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  like  them  the 
way  I  ate  them  last  summer  in  Wyo- 
ming?" Cousin  May  said.  "They  were 
not  plenty  there;  and  we  ate  them  like 
fruit,  with  cream  and  sugar." 

"Well,"  Johnny  said,  "I'd  just  like  to 
try  them  that  way!" 

"Why,  bless  the  child!"  grandma 
said.  We'll  have  some  for  supper. 
That's  the  way  we  always  used  to  eat 
them,  but  it's  gone  out  of  fashion  now." 

"Didn't  you  like  tomatoes  when  you 
were  little,  grandma?"  Johnny  asked, 
as  he  saw  grandma  looking  at  his  plate 
with  a  .smile  in  her  eyes. 

"No,"  grandma  said:  "but  that's  be- 
cause I  was  a  big  girl  before  I  ever 
tasted  them.  I  never  saw  any  until  I 
was  thirteen  years  old. 

"I  can  remember  it  so  well !  A  peddler 
who  came  by  our  farm  once  a  mouth, 
briiagmg  buttons  and  thread  and  such 
little  thmgs  to  sell,  brought  the  seed  to 
my  mother. 

"He  used  to  cari-y  seeds  and  cuttmgs 
of  plants  from  one  farmer's  wife  to  the 
next,  and  they  liked  to  see  him  come. 
He  could  tell  all  the  news,  too,  from  up 
the  road  and  down. 

"One  spring  morning  he  came,  and 
after  mother  had  bought  all  she  needed 
from  his  big  red  wagon,  and  he  had  fed 
his  horses,  and  was  sitting  by  the 
kitchen  fire  waiting  for  his  dmner,  he 
began  fumbling  about  in  his  big  pockets 
in  search  of  something. 

"Finally,  he  drew  out  a  very  small 
package,  and  handed  it  to  mother. 

"  'I've  brought  you  some  love-apple 
seeds,'  he  said.  'I  got  them  in  the  city 
and  I  gave  my  sister  half,  and  saved 
half  for  you. ' 

"  'Thank  you  kindly,'  mother  said,  as 
she  looked  at  the  little  yellow  seeds. 
'I'm  right  glad  to  get  them.  What 
kmd  of  a  plant  is  the  love-apple?' 

"  'Well,'  said  the  i:)eddler,  'the  man 
who  gave  me  the  seeds  had  his  plants 
last  year  m  a  sunny  fence-corner. 

"'The  flowers  are  small;  but  the 
fruit  is  bright  red,  and  is  very  jDretty 
among  the  dark  green  leaves.  You 
can't  eat  the  fruit,  though;  it's  poison- 
ous. It's  something  new.  The  man 
who  gave  me  the  seeds  got  them  from 
the  captain  of  a  ship  from  vSouth  Amer- 
ica.   They  grow  wild  there.' 

"  So  mother  planted  her  '  love-apple' 
seeds  in  a  warm  corner,  and  they  grew; 
and  the  little  yellow  blossoms  came,  and 
aftei'  them  the  pretty  red  fruit. 

"  We  children  would  go  and  look  at 
it  and  talk  about  it,  and  wonder  if  it 
would  hurt  us  if  we  just  tasted  it. 

"One  day  mother  heard  us  talking 
about  it,  and  she  called  us  away  and 
told  us  that  if  we  could  not  be  satisfied 
to  look  at  the  pretty  fruit  without 
wanting  to  eat  it,  she  would  have  to 
pull  up  her  '  love-apple'  vines,  and 
throw  them  away. 

' '  We  knew  she  would  hate  to  do  that, 
for  no  one  else  about  had  them,  and  she 
was  very  proud  of  them.  So  we  kept 
away  from  them;  and  the  vine  grew 
and  blossomed,  and  the  red  showed  in 


new  places  every  day.  The  birds  didn't 
seem  at  all  afraid  of  the  poison  fruit, 
and  ate  all  they  wanted  of  it. 

' '  One  day  in  the  early  fall  my  uncle 
came  from  New  York  to  make  a  visit. 
When  he  went  out  in  the  garden  he 
stopped  in  surprise.  '  Why,  Mary, 
what  fine  tomato  vines  you  have  ! '  he 
said  to  mother.  '  Where  did  you  get 
them  ? ' 

"  'We  call  them  love-apples,'  mother 
said;  and  then  she  told  him  how  the 
peddler  had  brought  the  seeds  But, 
when  my  uncle  found  we  were  afraid  to 
eat  them  he  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  us; 
and  then  he  told  mother  how  to  get 
some  ready  for  supper. 

"And  that  was  my  first  taste  of  to- 
mato. Johnny,"  grandma  said,  "and 
you  shall  have  some  the  same  way,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  for  supper. " — Youth's 
Companion. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — One  cup  each  of 
molasses,  sugar  and  butter,  three  cups 
of  flour,  three  eggs,  one  tablespoonful 
each  of  ginger,  allspice  and  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a 
cup  of  cream  or  milk  and  added  the  last 
thing. 

Charlotte  Russe  Cake. — One  and 
one-half  pints  of  cold,  rich  cream; 
sweeten  and  flavor  with  vanilla  to  taste. 
Beat  until  quite  stitt',  then  add  a  quarter 
of  a  box  of  Cox's  gelatine  dissolved  in  a 
Uttle  water,  and  continue  beating  until 
it  is  stift'  enough  to  put  between  layers 
of  sponge  cake. 

Boiled  Potatoes  with  Cream 
Sauce. — Wash  and  scrape  new  jjota- 
toes  and  put  over  the  flre  in  boiling 
water.  When  done,  drain  and  shake 
thoroughly  in  a  current  of  air.  Put  in 
a  hot  dish  and  pour  over  them  a  cup  of 
cream  sauce,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopjied  parsley. 

T()M.\To  AND  Mutton  Pie. — Butter  a 
deep  dish,  put  in  a  layer  of  sliced  toma- 
toes, then  a  layer  of  mutton  cut  in 
rather  small  pieces.  sprinkl(>  lightly 
with  flne  bread  crumbs,  and  season  witifi 
pepper,  salt  and  bits  of  butter.  Con- 
tinue until  the  dish  is  full,  having  the 
crumbs  foi-  the  top.  Bake  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Boiled  Beets. — Wash  the  beets  care- 
fully, and  do  not  cut  off  the  roots,  for 
by  .so  doing  the  juice  escapes  and  the 
color  is  spoiled.  Boil  them  several 
hours;  the  time  varies  accordmg  to  the 
age  and  season.  When  young  and  small 
they  require  about  an  hour.  When 
they  are  done,  pour  off  the  hot  water 
and  cover  them  with  cold  water.  Rub 
off  the  skin,  cut  them  in  rather  thin 
slices,  and  season  with  plenty  of  fresh 
butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and,  if  you  like, 
a  tablespoonful  or  less  of  vinegar. 

Rennet  Custard. — Beat  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  with  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  whip  the  whites  to  a  stiff'  froth. 
Put  this  into  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to 
be  served,  and  add  one  quart  of  milk 
and  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  or  peach 
flavoring,  and  when  these  are  well 
mixed,  stir  in  a  spoonful  and  a  half  of 
rennet  wine.  In  cold  weather  the  milk 
should  be  warmed  a  little.  It  will  hard- 
en soon,  perhaps  in  flve  minutes.  Some- 
times a  spoonful  will  be  sufficient.  It 
is  more  economical  to  warm  the  milk  a 
little,  sweeten  it,  and  add  only  the  ren- 
net wine  and  grate  nutmeg  over  the 
top. 

Corn  Starch  Pudding. — One  pint  of 
milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch, 
a  scant  half  cupful  of  sugar,  whites  of 
three  or  four  eggs,  a  little  salt  and 


flavoring  to  taste.  Beat  the  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth.  Dissolve  the  corn  starch  in 
a  little  of  the  milk,  stir  the  sugar  mto 
the  remainder  of  the  milk,  which  place 
on  the  flre.  When  it  begins  to  boil  add 
the  dissolved  corn  starch.  Stir  con- 
stantly for  a  few  moments,  when  it  will 
become  a  .smooth  paste;  now  stir  in  the 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  and  let  it  re- 
mam  a  little  longer  to  cook  the  eggs; 
flavor  with  vanilla  and  pour  into  a  mold, 
or,  flrst,  before  pouring  into  the  mold, 
add  one-half  a  cocoanut,  grated.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream  aromd  it,  or  a 
sauce  of  boiled  custard  made  with  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs. 


Gems. 

A  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans 
in  any  market. — Lamb. 

Love  never  turns  back  because  it 
hears  a  lion  roar. — Ram's  Horn. 

Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes,  but  love 
covereth  all  transgressions. — Proverb. 

Life,  however  short,  is  made  still 
shorter  by  the  waste  of  time. — Johnson. 

Nothing  is  more  simple  than  great- 
ness, indeed.  To  be  simple  is  to  be 
great.  — Emerson. 

Men  do  not  sin  because  they  are 
blind,  but  because  they  shut  their  eyes. 
— L.  C.  Randolph. 

He  that  worries  himself  with  the 
dread  of  possible  contingencies  will 
never  be  at  rest. — Johnson. 

The  less  water  there  is  in  a  bottle, 
the  more  noise  it  makes  coming  out. 
Some  men  are  like  bottles. — Anon. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  great  quali- 
ties; we  should  also  have  the  manage- 
ment of  them. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

Emulation  is  not  rivalry.  Emulation 
is  the  child  of  ambition;  rival  is  the  un- 
lovable daughter  of  envy. — Balzac. 

Life  is  a  short  day;  but  it  is  a  work- 
ing day.  Activity  may  lead  to  evil: 
but  inactivity  cannot  be  led  to  good. — 
Hannah  More. 

When  you  have   got  to   the  end  of 
your  resources  in  planning  and  schem- 
ing how  to  get  rich,  pull  oft'  your  coat 
and  go  to  work. — White. 
Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest; 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great, 
And  so  from  these  brown-handed  children 
Shall  grow  mighty  I'ulers  of  state. 

M.  H.  Kraut. 

In  activity  we  must  find  our  joy,  as 
well  as  glory;  and  labor,  like  every- 
thing else  that  is  good,  is  its  own  re- 
ward.—E.  P.  Whipple. 

It  is  trial  that  proves  one  thing  weak 
and  another  strong.  A  house  built  on 
the  sand  is,  in  fair  weather,  just  as 
good  as  if  builded  on  a  rock.  A  cobweb 
is  as  good  as  the  mightiest  cable  when 
there  is  no  strain  upon  it. — H.  W. 
Beecher. 

Snap  Shots. 


Learn  to  laugh;  but  not  at  a  disgrun- 
tled rival. 

The  man  with  the  push  beats  the  man 
with  the  pull  any  day. 

Man  is  naturally  inclined  to  believe  in 
his  own  whiskers. 

When  a  man  sells  one  of  his  convic- 
tions he  sells  all  of  them. 

Some  men  tell  lies  because  it  is  their 
only  means  of  getting  quoted. 

There  is  no  rest  for  the  man  who  does 
nothing  to  make  himself  tired. 

A  wise  man  is  one  who  knows  when 
his  prejudices  are  leading  him  astray. 

Men  and  women  waste  half  their  time 
commenting  on  each  other's  comments. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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An  Indictment  of  Weeds. 


It  is  being  clearly  seen  at  the  east 
and  south  that  the  sound  doctrine  in 
summer  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  that 
which  California  learned  long  ago,  viz. : 
Keep  the  land  level,  and  cultivate  suffi- 
ciently, not  only  to  kill  all  weeds,  but 
to  keep  the  surface  mulched  with  fine 
loose  soil.  Speaking  on  this  question  at 
a  Farmer's  Institute  at  Columbus,  O., 
Prof.  Thos.  F.  Hunt  made  this  striking  j 
arraignment  of  weeds:  ' 

What  does  cultivation  do?  It  kills 
weeds  and  stirs  the  soil;  two  entirely 
different  things,  although  stirring  thi' 
soil  kills  the  weeds. 

What  harm  do  weeds  do  in  a  corn- 
field? 

First.  They  consume  plant-food.  A 
ton  of  pig-weed  contains  as  much  phos- 
phoric acid,  twice  as  much  nitrogen, 
and  five  times  as  much  potash,  as  a  ton 
of  ordinary  barn-yard  manure.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
supply,  in  an  available  form,  all  the 
fertility  that  was  used  by  the  weeds. 
Yet,  if  you  did  so  and  allow  the  weeds 
to  grow,  you  would  not  get  nearly  as  \ 
good  a  crop  of  corn  as  you  would  if  you 
applied  no  fertilizer  and  kept  the  land 
free  from  weeds;  hence  weeds  must 
do  something  else. 

Second.  Weeds  shade  the  ground. 
They  obstruct  the  sunlight,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  make  the  soil  cooler.  Corn  j 
needs  plenty  of  warmth  and  sunshine. 
Potatoes,  however,  are  raised  success- 
fully when  mulched;  but  who  ever  | 
heard  of  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  in  a 
weedy  potato  patch;  hence  weeds  must 
do  something  else. 

Third.  Weeds  evaporate  large  quan- 
tities of  water.  Experiments  made  in 
Germany  and  England  show  that  for 
each  pound  of  dry  substance  produced 
in  a  growing  plant  about  HOO  pounds  of 
water  are  evaporated  or  transpired  by 
the  plant.  Different  plants  were  ex- 
perimented with,  and  did  not  vary 
greatly  in  this  capacity.  The  evapora- 
tion in  a  dry  climate  would  be  greater 
than  in  a  humid  one.  and  hence  would 
probably  be  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe. 

I  have  known  corn  to  increase  in  one 
week  at  the  rate  of  1300  pounds  of  dry 
matter  per  acre.  This  would  require 
the  evaporation  of  345  tons  of  water — 
equal  to  three  inches  of  rainfall.  Weeds 
growing  on  the  same  land  would  also 
be  pumping  water  out  of  the  same 
reservoir,  and  rob  the  corn  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  evaporation. 

The  yield  of  corn  in  a  given  field  is 
controlled  more  largely,  undoubtedly, 
by  the  rainfall  than  by  any  other 
factor. 

What  does  stirring  the  soil  do? 

First.  It  increases  the  plant  food  of 
the  soil  by  causing  the  air  to  circulate 
more  freely  and  by  bringing  the  par- 
ticles of  the  soil  into  different  relations 
one  with  the  other.  When  a  chemist 
wishes  to  increase  the  chemical  action 
between  two  substances  he  stirs  the 
compound.  Roots  not  only  cannot 
grow  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  but 
oxygen  is  essential  to  the  micro-organ- 
isms which  are  all  the  time  making 
plant  food  available. 

Second.  Stirring  ordinarily  makes 
the  soil  looser  so  that  roots  may  pene- 
trate more  readily. 


Care  of  Harness  for  Farm  Horses. 


The  capacity  of  the  horse  foi"  work 
depends  much  upon  his  harness.  Stiff 
harness  tires  and  worries  him.  Oiling 
the  harness  will  make  it  flexible  and 
will  also  make  it  more  durable.  There 
is  no  better  time  for  oiling  harness  than 
some  stormy  day  on  which  outdoor  work 
is  forbidden  by  the  weather.  A  mix- 
ture of  three  parts  neat's-foot  oil  to  one 
part  of  beef  tallow,  is  a  splendid  appli- 
cation. A  little  lampblack  may  be 
added,  to  blacken  the  leather;  and  also 
a  little  castor  oil.  to  prevent  the  mice 
from  nibbling.  But  the  best  way  to 
prevent  the  mice  from  nibbling  the  har- 
ness is  to  hang  it  in  a  tight  closet  and 
keep  two  or  three  good  mousers  about 
the  bani.     When  the  harness  is  being 


oiled,  is  the  proper  time 'to  make  any 
needed  repairs.  This  work  also  can  be 
done  indoors  on  stormy  days.  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  to  do  it  then,  and 
not  to  have  vexatious  breaks  when 
plowing  is  pressing  to  be  done.  Very 
nearly  all  the  repairing  that  is  neces- 
sarv  can  be  done  at  home.  It  will  pay 
to  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a  supply  of 
linen  thread,  wax.  a  half  dozen  assorted 
needles,  awls,  and  especially  an  assort- 
ment of  copper  rivets.  Strengthening 
weak  places  will  not  only  avoid  vexa- 
tious breakages  when  one  is  very  busy, 
but  may  also  avoid  runaways,  not  a  few 
of  which  are  caased  by  the"  breaking  of 
the  harness. 

The  Eastern  Fruit  Crop. 


190.  Dutch  178,  Austro-Hungarian  71, 
Italian  fi7.  Norwegian  .')0,  Ottoman  34, 
Spanish  2!).  Russian  24.  Portuguese  10, 
Egyptian  5.  American  3,  Belgian  1, 
Brazilian  1.  Japanese  1. 


The  report  of  the  statistician  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  June 
says  that  a  glance  at  the  percentages 
of  condition  of  peaches  on  June  1st  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  disastrous  the 
season  has  been  thus  far.  As  fruit 
does  not  recover  from  a  low  i-ondition 
early  in  its  history  as  other  products 
often  do.  it  is  safe  to  construe  the  ex- 
tremely low  figures  into  a  practical 
failure  of  the  crop.  The  condition  for 
1894  in  the  States  producing  the  com- 
mercial crop,  as  compared  with  1893, 
makes  a  poor  showing  for  this  year,  as 
follows: 


1893.  1894. 

 104  ta 

  93  l,i 

  93  21 

  63  15 


State. 

New  Jersf.v  

Delaware  

Mar.vland  

Vlrs-lnla  

Gi'orjrla   w  v 

Ohio   ^* 

Mlchlsan    86  70 

California   S.S  85 

The  best  prosi)ects  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  are  in  New  Jersey  and 
Michigan.  The  condition  of  apples  is 
somewhat  better  than  that  of  peaches. 
In  sections  of  New  England,  where  the 
season  is  far  enough  advanced  for  the 
fact  to  be  determined,  prospects  are 
unusually  ]n-omising.  In  New  York, 
trees  have  bloomed  fully,  but  som(> 
counties  report  damage  from  frost  and 
cold  rains.  A  sudden  decline  in  the 
conditions  begins  with  New  Jersc}'  and 
Pennsylvania,  due  to  the  causes  just 
stated,  and  the  increased  damage  from 
the  freezing  weather  of  March  farther 
south  is  clearly  indicated. 


Weather  Crop  Bulletin. 


Sacra-mento,  July  2. — Director  Bar- 
wick  of  the  California  Weather  Service 
in  his  crop  bulletin  for  the  week  end- 
ing July  2d  summarizes  as  follows: 

A  heat  deficiency  is  maintained  along 
the  coast,  while  in  the  interior  valleys 
the  heat  is  about  normal,  which  has 
ripened  fruit,  and  it  is  about  all 
orchardists  can  do  to  kee])  it  picked  as 
fast  as  it  ripens,  and  owing  to  the  tie- 
up  on  the  railroads  the  greater  portion 
of  the  crop  will  have  to  be  dried,  which 
cannot  be  done  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  fruit-growers. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week 
has  been  of  the  very  best,  with  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  warmth,  so  much  so 
that  everything  has  rapidly  advanced 
from  an  unripe  to  a  ripe  condition,  and 
harvesting  has  been  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully and  the  output  of  both  wheat 
and  barley  continues  to  surprise  the 
growers  by  the  increased  quantity  and 
better  quality.  The  increase  in  quan- 
tity has  been  so  much  greater  than 
anticipated  that  a  second  order  for 
sacks  has  been  made.  The  first  order 
was  not  nearly  sufficient  to  sack  the 
grain. 

Three   thousand   three  im  ndrkd 

AND  KORTV-ONE  SHIPS,  of  7. <>.")!•. 00(1  tOllS. 

passed  through  the  Sviez  Canal  in  1893. 
yielding  sixty-eight  millions  in  dues. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
pany, about  to  be  issued,  passengers 
numbered  186,495.  and  yielded  1.8(i4.- 
OOOf..  while  sundry  accessories  yielded 
384,000f. .  making  a  total  of  seventy -one 
millions.  Three  thousand  and  eighty- 
two  of  the  shijjs.  92'  per  cent.  i)assed 
through  by  night.  The  uvt'ragc  dura- 
tion of  transit  was  20  hours  44  minutes, 
of  actual  motion  1(!  hours  53  minutes. 
There  were  nine  petmleum  v(>Asels.  As 
to  the  nationality  of  the  vessels,  the 
English  were  2405,  German  272.  French 


A    National     Movement  Against 
Tuberculosis. 


At  the  East  they  are  moving  reso- 
lutely and  systematically  against  the 
great  dairy  danger  of  the  day.  A 
Washington  dispatch,  June  20th,  says 
the  principal  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  representatives  of  live 
stock  boards  was  based  on  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  of  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.,  on  the  subject  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  paper  said  that  numerous 
investigations  have  shown  that  the 
products  of  the  dairy  are  infected  in 
some  sections  to  a  most  astonishing 
extent  with  the  tubercular  microbe. 

■'The  fact  that  in  older  populations 
like  those  of  England  and  New  Eng- 
land the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
consumption  to  deaths  from  all  other 
causes  rises  as  high  as  20  to  30  i)er 
cent,  while  in  the  newer  communities 
of  the  West  the  pro])ortion  falls  to  8 
or  10  per  cent,  the  paper  said,  is  an 
evidence  that  conditions  in  highly  civ- 
ilized countries  favor  development  of 
tuberculosis.  Sterilization  of  milk,  he 
said,  was  not  a  preventive,  and  thor- 
ough insjiection  of  milk  was  th(>  only 
thing  which  was  effective  in  restrict- 
ing its  spread  through  the  dairy.  Mr. 
Trumbower  of  Illinois  read  a  paper 
entitled  'What  shall  we  do  with  tuber- 
culous cattle?"  in  which  he  held  that  it 
was  necessary  to  create  public  senti- 
ment favoring  and  demanding  State 
laws  in  furtherance  of  the  object  be- 
fore they  could  hope  t<i  ai'complish 
much  in  the  eradication  of  tubt^rculosis 
and  the  protection  of  consumers  of 
milk  and  meat. 

■'The  committee  on  permanent  or- 
ganization recommended  the  foi-mation 
of  a  National  live  stock  sanitary  asso- 
ciation, to  be  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry of  the  Agricultural  Dejjart- 
ment,  members  of  the  different  State 
live  stock  sanitary  boards  and  com- 
missioners. State  veterinarians  and 
other  State  officials  having  supervision 
of  the  diseases  of  live  stock.  The  re- 
port was  adopted  and  a  permanent  or- 
ganization effected  by  the  election  of 
the  following  officers  :  President,  J. 
A.  Potts,  Missouri;  vice-president.  Dr. 
Robert  Ward.  Maryland;  and  secre- 
tary, A.  M.  Brownlee of  Illinois.  These 
officers  constitute  an  executive  com- 
mittee, to  which  was  left  the  duty  of 
choosing  the  time  for  holding  the  next 
m(>eting,  which  will  be  held  at  Chicago. 
A  committee  of  five  on  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  appointed  as  follows  : 
Messrs.  Potts,  Missouri;  Ward,  Mary- 
land; Brownlee.  Illinois;  Lyman.  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Hinds  of  Michigan. 
The  organization  is  to  meet  annually. 
A  great  portion  of  the  afternoon  was 
consumed  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
proper  disinfection  of  farms  and 
premises  wht^re  animals  are  kept,  and 
of  the  frequency  of  making  tuberculin 
tests  to  ascertain  the  pi-esence  of 
tuberculosis." 


Inbreeding. 

The  objection  commonly  given  to  in- 
breeding has  its  reservations.  One  of 
these  is  in  breeding  swine.  All  the  best 
breeds  have  been  built  u])  by  breeding 
hi  and  in.  or  mating  animals  nearly  re- 
lated so  as  to  best  per])eluate  their 
good  qualities.  Of  course,  in  doing  this, 
cure  should  be  taken  not  to  breed  ani- 
mals that  are  in  any  way  defective.  The 
constant  tendency  of  neglect  is  toward 
retrogression  in  body  and  character  in 
every  respect.  Defects  are  ])erpetu- 
ated  quite  as  easily  and  surely  as  are 
excellencies.  If  the  animals  are  very 
closely  related,  the  ])resumption  always 
is  that  whatever  defects  they  have  are 
of  like  character,  so  that  inbreeding 
intensifies  them.  But  Lf  you  have  ])igs 
well  formed  in  every  way  and  .suitable 
for  breeding,  the  mating  of  near  rela- 
tives will  bring  progeny  quite  as  good 
as  their  progenitors.    Whenever  sif^ns 


of  defective  constitution  appears  it  will 
be  time  to  change  to  another  strain  of 
the  same  family.  Crosses  from  very 
different  breeds  ought  always  to  be  in- 
bred, not  among  themselves'  but  by  the 
male  of  the  breed  whose  qualities'  you 
find  best  fitted  to  your  locality  and  cir- 
cimistances.  Then  you  will  have  a 
three-quarter  blood,  aiid  further  breed- 
ing to  the  same  stock  will  make  the 
progeny  seven-eights  full  blood,  and  for 
most  purjioses  as  good  as  full  bred,  says 
Ann  riciiii  Cvltivator. 


The  Grape  Adoxus. 

Abiiut  a  month  ago  a  l(>af-eating 
beetle  appeared  in  the  vineyards  in  the 
vicinity  of  Knights  Landing.  It  be- 
gan to  eat  the  foliage  on  the  vines. 
H.  J.  Provost  sent  one  of  the  insects 
to  the  Division  of  Entomology.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
received  th<>  following  letter  in  reply: 

Washixhton  (D.  C),  June  !!•,  1S!»4. 
Ml.  H.  J.  Priipmt.  (Jrafton.  To!.  DgAKSnt: 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  loth 
instant  and  for  the  eni-losed  speeiinen.s.  The 
insect  is  .■lf/o.ri(»  (Kumolpuit)  vilin  Linn.,  of  the 
eoleopterous  family  Chrysomeliilie,  or  leaf- 
beetles.  It  belongs  to  the  so-called  'Vircuni- 
polar  fauna,"  which  comprises  those  insects 
which  are  common  to  all  more  northern  coun- 
tries of  the  old  and  new  world.  In  Europe  it 
has  long-  been  known  as  an  enemy  of  the  grape 
vine,  and  its  injuries  are  espei-ialiy  severe  in 
France,  where  the  beetle  is  known  under  the 
popular  names  -'Ir  drihimri,"  "f  Kn  iraiii."  and 
■•f  Humiili)r  fU  In  riy/ic"  In  North  America  it 
is  widely  distributed  throughout  British 
America  and  the  adja<-ent  northern  portions  of 
the  United  States,  extending  southward  on 
our  mountain  ranges.  It  is  known  to  feed  on 
the  fire-weeds  i  Kpilnhinm)  and  alder  (Samhu- 
(■!(*),  but  has  never  before  been  reported  to 
injure  grapevines.  It  is  evident  that  grape 
culture  on  the  Pacific  slope  has  reached  in  its 
northern  extension  the  natural  home  of  the 
beetle,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
learn  from  your  letter  that  the  beetle  is  now 
attacking  the  grape  vines.  The  larvae  of  the 
Aftii.nix  live  underground  on  the;  roots  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  destroyed  by  the  ordinary 
insecticides  without  great  ex])enditure. 
Spraying  with  Paris  green  or  London  purple 
would  effectually  protect  the  vines,  but  these 
arsenical  poisons  can  .safely  be  applied  only  in 
the  early  season,  i.  r.,  before  the  berries  are 
formed.  If  the  beetles  appear  on  the  vines 
after  that  time,  they  can  be  jarred  down  upon 
sheets  smeaied  with  tar  or  crude  kerosene, 
which  are  kept  stretched  out  by  two  sticks. 

L.  O.  HowAKi),  Entomologist. 


The  Great  Cost  of  Cable-Laying 
In  New  York  Streets. 


The  chief  reason  why  New  Yoik, 
aside  from  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  permits  from  the  city 
authorities,  was  so  far  behind  other 
cities  in  replacing  horse-car  lines  by 
cable  roads  was  that  here  the  cost  of 
laying  the  cable  was  much  more  than 
in  smaller  cities.  The  expense  of  cut- 
ting a  path  through  the  network  of 
pipes  of  every  description  in  the  New 
York  streets  frightened  capital  away. 
At  Broadway  and  Fourt(>enth  street 
there  were  no  less  than  32  different 
pipes,  belonging  to  more  than  a  dozen 
different  companies  —  gas.  water, 
sewer,  steam,  pneumatic,  electric,  etc. 
All  these  companies  had  rights  which 
the  cable  company  was  under  bonds  to 
respect.  The  work  of  getting  the  pipes 
out  of  the  way  had  to  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  service  of  eacli  of 
these  corporations.  Sometimes  days 
were  wasted  in  trying  to  find  the 
owners  of  pipes  that  had  been  aban- 
doned, perhaps,  for  years.  Gas  com- 
panies and  steam  comjjanies  had  gone 
out  of  business,  but  had  left  their  pipes 
to  make  the  confusion  under  the  pave- 
ments worse  confounded.  The  enor- 
mous cost  of  this  work  explains  the 
high  price  asked  by  st)ine  of  the  con- 
tractors for  certain  parts  of  the  lines 
in  New  York  City.  Some  blocks  along 
the  lower  i)art  of  the  Bowery  are  said 
to  have  cost  the  contractors  at  the  rate 
of  15300.000  a  mile. 


A  Spanish  inventor  claims  to  have 
produced  '  an  iron  automaton  whose 
inner  organs  are  machinery  and  whose 
diet  is  cartridges.  The  rifle  which  the 
monster  carries  can  be  turned  in  any 
direction,  and  delivers  50.000  shots  iii 
15  minutes.  Electricity  provides  the 
moti\^^  |)ovver  by  which  the.  coachiaery 
is  set  in  luotioa 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  p.  ROACHB,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

Pleasure  and  profit  are  sought  by  all 

And  found  in  full  measure  in  Grangers'  Hall. 

Replies  are  beginning  to  come  in  from 
our  Senators  and  representatives  rela- 
tive to  the  Grange  Congress  resolutions 
asking  for  the  immediate  construction 
and  government  control  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal,  as  follows  in  substance: 

Senator  White  says:  "I  am  as 
anxious  as  any  one  can  be  to  forward 
the  interests  of  the  canal,  but  it  is  im- 
probable that  there  will  be  anything 
done  concerning  it  of  a  conclusive  char- 
acter at  the  present  session." 

Senator  Perkins  says:  "I  will  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  matter  to 
the  Senate.  Senator  Morgan,  chair- 
man of  Foreign  Relations,  recently  as- 
sured me  that  the  prospects  of  the 
Canal  bill  becoming  a  law  this  session 
were  particularly  bright." 

Representative  Loud  says:  "I  ever 
have,  and  shall  continue,  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  further  its  completion." 
Representative  English  says:  "I  will 
give  the  matter  due  consideration.  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  canal." 

Let  us  hope  our  representatives  not 
yet  heard  from  will  reply  in  equally 
strong  terms  and  show  themselves  as 
wide-awake  for  the  interests  not  only 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  of  the  entire 
Union,  as  have  those  who  have  replied. 

Brains,  a  good  cause  and  persistent 
pluck  will  accomplish  wonders,  as 
witness  the  signal  victory  gained  by 
Mr.  D.  Lubin  in  having  his  "Novel 
Transportation' Plan  "  indorsed  by  the 
Republican  State  Convention.  Less 
than  nine  months  ago  he  appeared 
before  the  State  Grange  and  delivered 
a  lecture  on  his  plan,  then  so  new  that 
none  in  that  large  assemblage  had  even 
remotely  dreamed  of  it,  and  now  we 
find  it  indorsed  by  a  powerful  political 
organization.  The  success  of  so  new 
and  so  radical  a  proposition  seems 
phenomenal  thus  far.  Mr.  Lubin  is 
perfectly  sincere  in  the  matter,  and  as 
he  claims  the  plan  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  entire  nation,  and  pro- 
posing to  leave  no  stone  untui-ned  which 
will  fui'ther  the  enactment  of  his  plan 
into  law,  he  will  ask  its  indorsement  by 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  when 
it  meets,  thus  proving  that  he  is  not 
aiming  for  any  partisan  advantage. 
Whenever  a  man  jnits  as  much  time, 
thought  and  money  into  a  plan  as  he 
has,  without  the  remotest  possibility 
of  ever  receiving  one  solitary  cent's 
worth  of  personal  benefit  and  with  ten 
chances  to  one  of  losing  the  honor  of 
being  the  founder  and  promotor  of  the 
whole  aff'air,  the  most  skeptical  cannot 
but  be  convinced  that  he  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  cause,  and,  his  success, 
that  he  is  an  almost  imparalleled 
pleader. 

Hard  times,  mixed  with  indifference, 
can't  kill  the  Grange  cause.  National 
Secretary  Trimble  tells  us  that  80  new 
and  45  reorganized  granges  have  been 
instituted  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  present  year. 

Watsonville  Grange  held  its  regular 
annual  picnic  at  Camp  Goodall  on  the 
23d  ult. ;  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Children's  day  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  at  Merced  Grange 
promise  to  be  grand  affairs.  Worthy 
State  Grange  Steward  will  address  the 
people  on  that  occasion,  and  his 
thoughtful,  earnest  words  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  that  progressive  grange. 
Bro.  Shoemaker  always  speaks  to  the 
point  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning. 

To  succeed  in  any  of  the  affairs  of 
life  a  preparatory  educational  course 
becomes  a  prime  necessity,  and  often 
requiring  years  of  constant  application 
to  secure  best  results;  yet  we  expect 
the  ordinary  farmer  with  no  previous 
training,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  co-operation,  with  no  understanding 
of  the  benefits  and  power  of  associa- 
tion, to  come  into  the  grange  knowing 
little  of  its  objects  and  make  first-class 
members.  This  is  expecting  too  much, 
and.  like  all  other  cases,  requires  care  - 
ful preparatifw  and  education,  and  as 


the  most  favorable  time  for  education 
is  in  the  formative  period  of  childhood, 
with  the  view  of  instructing  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  farm  in  those  principles 
which  will  develop  not  only  true 
grangers,  but  noble  men  and  women  as 
well,  we  will,  as  a  free-will  offering, 
send  post  paid  to  the  first  grange  which 
will  institute  a  juvenile  grange  in  this 
jurisdiction,  a  complete  set  of  juvenile 
rituals  and  private  instructions  for  con- 
ducting the  work  understandingly  to 
the  little  ones,  who  must  not  be  over 
14  years  old  and  children  of  the  farm. 


Recalling  a  Mailed  Letter. 


To  recall  a  letter  once  mailed  is  al- 
most as  difficult  a  task  as  to  take  back 
an  assertion  once  uttered.  The  sender 
must  appear  at  the  postoffice  and  is 
handed  a  blank  to  fill  out.  In  this 
he  must  state  when  and  where  he 
mailed  the  letter,  how  it  was  ad- 
dressed, must  describe  the  envelope, 
state  the  amount  of  postage  prepaid, 
and  testify  ' '  that  the  above-mentioned 
letter  was  written  by  me  or  by  my 
authority  and  I  desire  to  recall  it  for 
the  following  reason" — and  then  state 
the  reason,  which  is  usually  "mailed 
by  mistake.  " 

He  must  then  sign  his  name,  so  that 
the  handwriting  may  be  compared  with 
that  on  the  letter,  and  sign  a  receipt. 
If  the  address  cannot  be  shown  to 
be  in  his  handwriting,  or  is  printed 
or  type-written,  he  must  describe 
some  peculiarities  of  the  envelope 
sufficient  to  identify  it.  If  he  is 
unable  to  do  this  the  letter  is  refused, 
unless  the  postmaster  knows  the  appli- 
cant and  is  satisfied  concerning  his  good 
intentions.  If  he  is  satisfied  he  asks  for  a 
statement  concerning  the  con  tents, and 
the  applicant  is  then  obliged  to  open 
the  letter  and  read  portions  of  it  in  the 
postmaster's  presence,  to  prove  that  it 
is  the  one  he  described. 

But  if  the  letter  has  been  sent  away 
the  process  of  recalling  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult. A  similar  blank  has  to  be  filled  out, 
a  minute  description  telegraphed  at  the 
sender's  expense  to  the  postmaster  at 
the  office  of  its  destination.  If  discov- 
ered in  time  the  letter  is  then  inter- 
cepted and  sent  to  the  department  at 
Washington  with  a  statement  of  the 
case.  Why  should  anyone  want  to  re- 
call a  letter  so  much  as  to  take  this 
trouble  ?  Well,  there  was  one  case  at 
the  local  office  recently  where  a  valua- 
ble deed  was  mailed  and  the  sender  re- 
ceived information  that  satisfied  him 
that  the  sale  should  not  be  made.  In 
another  case  an  important  contract 
was  sent,  and  information  received  im- 
mediately after  made  it  imperative  that 
it  should  be  revoked. 


Balking  the  Umbrella  Thief. 


Gilbert  Theory  Concerning  the 
Moon's  Face. 


The  Gilbert  theory,  recently  pro- 
pounded by  the  well  known  scientist  of 
that  nome,  concerning  the  moon's  face, 
assumes  that  material  constituting  the 
moon  once  surrounded  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  a  Saturnian  ring;  that  the 
small  bodies  of  this  ring  coalesced,  first 
gathering  around  a  large  number  of 
nuclei  finally  all  uniting  in  a  single 
sphere — the  moon — the  lunar  craters 
being  the  scars  resulting  from  the  col- 
lision of  the  moonlets.  It  is  argued  that 
this  hypothesis  reconciles  the  impact 
theory  with  the  circular  outline  of  the 
lunar  craters  and  explains  the  abun- 
dance of  colliding  bodies  of  large  mag- 
nitude, such  a  system  also  accounting 
for  the  formation  of  lunar  wreaths, 
central  hills,  arched  inner  plains,  level 
inner  plains,  and  the  association  of  in- 
ner plains  with  central  hills,  explain- 
ing, too,  the  peculiarities  known  as 
furrows,  sculpture,  rills,  and  rill  pits. 
Further,  during  the  growth  of  the 
moon,  it  is  assumed  that  many  of  the 
moonlets  must  have  collided  with  the 
earth  and  formed  impact  craters,  which 
have  been  obliterated  by  erosion  and 
sedimentation;  and  it  is  suggested  as 
possible  that  these  collisions  imitated 
not  only  the  differentiation  of  conti- 
nental and  oceanic  plateaus,  but  the 
series  of  geographic  transformations  of 
whicli  geolog-W;  s^tp«*',tN-»'e  w  the  r<v,r>rd. 


Another  long-felt  want  is  about  to 
be  filled.  Drawings  for  the  invention 
were  received  at  the  Patent  Office  only 
a  few  days  ago,  and  the  man  is  prepar- 
ing to  build  him  a  new  house  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  city  with 
the  prospective  funds  from  his  inven- 
tion. It  is  nothing  less  than  an  auto- 
matically returnable  umbrella.  That 
is,  one  that  will  make  its  own  arrange- 
ments for  its  return  to  its  owner  when 
lost.  The  nomadic  habit  of  umbrellas, 
especially  when  left  unchained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  crowd,  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  comment,  and  it  has  been 
a  serious  question  whether  the  trouble 
was  altogether  with  the  morals  of  the 
umbrella  that  would  go  off  and  lose  it- 
self, or  an  innate  depravity  of  the  um- 
brella-using public  that  made  findings 
keepings  without  much  inquiry  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  loser.  The  new 
non-losable  umbrella  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  ordinary  article, 
except  that  it  has  a  little  stouter  han- 
dle. Herein  is  concealed  the  working 
part  of  the  device.  It  is  a  compactly 
arranged  phonograph,  with  a  multiply- 
ing reverberator,  enabling  it  to  be 
heard  for  say  the  length  of  a  street  car 
or  a  good-sized  hallway.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  phonograph  is  a  combina- 
tion lock  which  sets  the  machine  in 
action.  The  owner  of  the  umbrella  on 
setting  it  down  simply  switches  the 
combination,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  picked 
up  the  phonograph  gets  in  its  work. 
The  remarks  can  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  in  oratory  of  the  man 
who  owns  the  umbrella,  and  can  range 
from  a  politely  couched  request  not  to 
disturb  the  rain  protector  to  a  stento- 
rian cry  of  "Stop Thief, "or  "This  fellow 
is  stealing  another  man's  umbrella,"  or 
any  other  exclamation  of  a  more  forci- 
ble nature,  the  strength  of  the  lan- 
guage being  only  limited  by  the  local 
municipal  ordinances  regarding  pro- 
fanity. 

The  Earth's  Motion  flade  Visible. 


Place  on  the  floor  of  a  room  free  from 
tremors  and  air  currents  a  good  sized 
bowl  nearly  filled  with  water,  and 
sprinkle  over  the  water  an  even  coat  of 
lycopodium  powder,  and  across  this 
make  a  narrow  black  line  of  pulverized 
charcoal.  Place  the  bowl  so  that  the 
black  line  shall  coincide  with  a  crack 
in  the  fioor;  or,  if  the  room  be  car- 
peted, lay  a  stick  upon  the  the  floor  ex- 
actly parallel  with  the  mark.  After  a 
few  hours  it  will  be  found  that  the  line 
is  no  longer  parallel  with  the  station- 
ary object,  but  has  moved  from  east  to 
west,  proving  that  during  this  interval 
the  earth  has  moved  from  west  to  east. 
The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the 
solid  floor  has,  with  the  earth  and 
bowl,  moved  from  west  to  east,  and  so 
has  the  water  also,  but  at  a  slower 
rate,  as  there  is  a  slight  inertia,  of 
which  the  yielding  liquid  does  not  in- 
stantly partake,  to  be  overcome.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  line  or  charcoal 
mark  always  moved  from  east  to  west. 


Modern  Explosives. 


"  I  ONOE  HAD  TO  RUN  into  Chatham 
island,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean," 
says  an  old  sea  captain,  "and  was 
amused  to  see  the  way  in  which  the 
people  accepted  their  fate  in  regard  to 
the  jumping  of  time.  This  little  island 
is  just  on  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween times  and  dates.  In  order  to 
keep  right  with  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  it  is  necessary  to  skip  from 
noon  on  Sunday  to  noon  on  Monday 
every  week  in  the  year,  and  hence  the 
joke  that  it  is  possible  to  spend  a  whole 
day  at  dinner  without  eating  an  aver- 
age meal.  The  island  is  so  near  the 
antarctic  region  that  days  and  nights 
are  altogether  mixed  up  from  the  idea 
of  an  ordinary  individual,  but  this  plan 
of  jumping  the  afternoon  of  one  day 
and  the  morning  of  the  next,  so  as  to 
keep  in  line  with  the  almanac,  is  some- 
thing so  ridiculous  that  none  but  a  sea- 
faring man  can  appreciate  it  or  under- 
stand the  necessity." 


The  compositions  of  some  of  the 
modern  high  explosives  are  as  follows: 

Dynmiu'te. — Seventy-five  parts  of  ni- 
tro-glycerine  and  25  of  infusorial  earth. 

Diudinc. — Eighty  parts  nitro-glycer- 
ine  and  20  of  nitro-cellulose  (gun  cot- 
ton). 

Rind  rock. — Forty  parts  nitro-glycer- 
ine,  40  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda,  13 
of  cellulose  and  7  of  paraffine. 

Giant  Pinrilcr. — Thirty-six  parts  of 
netro-glycerine,  48  of  nitrate  of  potash 
or  soda,  8  of  sulphur  and  8  of  resin  or 
charcoal . 

Mien  Powder. — Fifty-two  parts  of  ni- 
tro-glycerine  and  48  of  pulverized 
mica. 

Tonite. — Fifty-two  and  one-half  parts 
of  gun  cotton  and  472  parts  of  nitrate 
of  baryta. 

Blasting  Gclatinv. — Ninety-two  parts 
of  nitro-glycerine  and  8  of  gun  cotton. 

Atl((s  Foivder. — Seventy-five  parts  of 
nitro-glycerine,  21  of  wood  fiber,  2  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  and  2  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 

Rackarock. — Seventy-seven  and  sev- 
en-tenths parts  of  chlorate  of  patash 
and  22.3  of  nitro-benzol. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  the 
explosives  are  composed  principally  of 
nitro-glycerine;  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  most  cases  the  other  ingredients 
only  act  as  absorbents  for  this  liquid, 
and  really  add  nothing  to  the  explosive 
force.  The  decomposition  of  nitro- 
glycerine is  practically  instantaneous, 
and  the  slower-acting  nitrates  and  hy- 
dro-carbons must  be  left  far  behind 
when  the  mass  is  exploded.  The  power 
of  all  these  substances  is  due  to  the 
l^aradoxical  element,  nitrogen,  which 
is  by  itself  the  most  neutral  and  in- 
active of  all  the  elements,  but,  when 
forced  into  chemical  combination,  usu- 
ally confers  an  element  of  weakness 
upon  the  entire  molecule  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 


Theke  is  talk  of  lighting  with  elec- 
tricity about  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
dredged  channel  of  Mobile  bay.  At 
present  the  path  is  too  dark  and  tortu- 
ous for  night  navigation.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  use  copper  for  the  armor  as 
well  as  the  core  of  the  cable  supplying 
the  current,  as  induction  is  so  great 
with  steel  sheathing  as  to  interfere 
with  the  transmission  of  an  alternat- 
ing- current. 


The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  Biiiy  not 
last  ftve  seconds. 


An  electric  railway  300  miles  long, 
to  cost  $2,000,000,  and  connecting 
Boise  City  and  Lewistou,  Idaho,  via. 
White  Bird,  Little  Salmon  and  the 
Weiser  valley,  is  in  contemplation. 


Health  Restored 

ALL  RUN  DOWN 
No  Strength  nor  Energy 


Miserable 

IN  THE 

EXTREME. 

OVERED 

— with — 

sok.es. 

CURED  BY  USING 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 


"Several  years  ago,  my  blood  was  in 
bad  condition,  niy  system  all  run  down, 
and  my  general  heallh  very  nuich  im- 
paired. My  liands  were  covered  with 
large  sores,  discharging  all  the  time.  I 
had  no  strength  nor  energy  and  my  feel- 
ings were  miserable  in  the  exireme.  At 
last,  I  connnencetl  taking  Ay:'r's  Sarsa- 
parilla and  soon  noticed  a  change  for  the 
better.  My  appelile  returned  and  with 
it,  rencweil  strength.  Kncouraged  by 
these  results,  I  l<<'j)t  on  taking  the  Sar- 
saparilla, till  1  hail  used  six  bottles,  and 
my  health  was  restored."— A.  A.  Towns, 
prop.  Harris  House,  Thompson.  N.  Dak. 

Ay8r'Son.;Sarsaperilla  | 

Admitted  gl 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  ol 

Oj 
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Does  Your  Farming  Pay? 

Every  farmer  knows  in  a  general 
way  whether  his  business  is  a  success, 
but  unless  he  keeps  some  form  of  farm 
accounts  he  is  compelled  to  merely  esti- 
mate his  profits,  and  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  an  actual  loss  to  escape  his 
notice  under  such  circumstances.  Of 
course  the  farmer,  like  the  merchant, 
should  not  spend  more  time  and  money 
in  keepinfr  accounts  than  they  are 
worth,  but  a  simple  system  will  answer 
the  purpose,  and,  for  possible  lepal  pur- 
poses, the  time  of  the  hired  man  must 
be  kept,  and  records  made  of  payments 
where  receipts  are  not  given.  A  simple 
memorandum  of  all  business  transac- 
tions as  they  are  made  forms  the  book 
of  original  entry,  which  is  recognized 
in  tlie  courts,  and  from  this  daybook 
can  be  deduced  the  profit  and  loss  of 
the  business.  On  large  farms  it  would 
b(>  very  difficult  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  federal  income  tax  bill 
unless  a  set  of  books  were  carefully 
kei)t,  as  where  all  sales  from  the  farm, 
less  the  expense  of  raising  such  prod- 
ucts, amount  to  more  than  *4()(HI  annu- 
ally, the  excess  is  to  be  taxed  2  per 
cent.  The  federal  tax  collectors  are 
to  be  authorized  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  the  merchants  who  buy  the 
l)roducts  from  the  fai-mer.  and  unless 
the  farmer  can  show  a  good  set  of 
liooks  the  same  collectors  are  to  be 
autliorized  to  estimate  the  expense  of 
raising  such  products.  Thus  th(>  whole 
matter  may  be  taken  out  of  the  farm- 
ei'  s  hands,  unless  he  has  a  good  set  of 
accounts,  and  it  will  be  well  not  to 
t  rust  tiK)  much  to  the  tend(>r  mercies 
of  the  politicians.  For  the  many  farm- 
ers, whos(>  profits  are  much  less,  often 
very  much  less  than  $4(»(l(l,  a  simple 
form  of  systematic  accounts  will  show 
where  more  profit  can  be  made,  or 
needless  exp(>nditui-e  cui'tailed.  There 
are  several  forms  of  account  books  and 
systems  of  farm  bookkeeping  ])ub- 
iished,  from  which  the  farmer  can  glean 
many  useful  hints  for  making  up  the 
system  needed  for  his  own  farm. 


Clean  flanagement  for  Hogs. 

Hogs  have  been  bred  up  and  refined 
in  quality,  reducing  date  to  maturity 
over  half,  till  it  is  no  wonder  they  are 
susceptible  to  disease  more  than  form- 
erly. Cleanliness  must  keep  pace  with 
this  refining  process  and  swine  growers 
who  have  suffered  in  great  losses  by 
disease  for  want  of  attention  to  this 
matter  are  coming  to  undei'stand  its 
importance.  The  les.sons  of  adversity 
have  for  the  past  few  years  been  bear- 
ing fruit.  The  Ruml  Wm/i/.  taking 
this  view  of  the  matter  says  that  clean 
surroundings,  pure,  clean,  good  food  of 
the  ju'ojx'r  kinds  for  building  the  grow- 
ing frame  work  whilst  growing  or  for 
fattening  when  finishing  off  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  hogs  as  to  any 
other  animal,  and  to  reverse  these  is  to 
induce  frailty,  weakness,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and,  sooner  or  later,  disease.  It 
may  be  in  individual  cases  only,  or  it 
may  attack  and  decimate  the  whole 
herd  and  bring  ruin  and  disaster  to  the 
owner.  Filthy  pens,  filth  fed  with  feed, 
filthy,  rotten,  and  decayed  food,  sour 
swill,  the  dead  carcasses  of  diseased 
animals,  the  droppings  of  diseased  ani- 
mals, etc..  and  a  like  line  of  feeding  and 
keej)ing  are  all  conductive  to  unthrift 
and  disease,  just  as  surely  as  dry  wood 
will  burn  when  heajied  upon  a  big  fire, 
and  we  do  well  to  recognize  the  fact 
and  act  upon  it.  Hogs  as  raised  and 
fed  for  market  nowadays  are  the  merest 
kind  of  hothouse  plants  anyhow.  They 
are  crowded,  and  crammed,  and  made 
gluttonous  from  their  earliest  feeding 
days  and  unless  great  care  is  taken 
very  easily  become  feverish,  excited, 
overheated,  and  fit  receptacles  for 
floating  microbes  or  other  animalcula- 
in  the  air,  the  grass  or  on  their  food. — 
Indiana  Farmer. 


The  National  Dairy  Congress. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Dairy  Congress  at  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
a  permanent  organization  was  elTected. 
a  constitution  adopted,  and  a  full  corps 
of  officers  elected.  The  secretary  is 
D.  P.  Ashburn  of  Gibbon.  Nebraska. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  home  dairy  as 
being  the  primary  condition  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  all  new  and  sparsely  settled 
communities,  as  of  necessity  going  be- 
fore and  formuig  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
quent co-operative  work.  The  National 
Dairy  Congress  will,  therefore,  in  all 
legitimate  ways,  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  dairy  schools,  and  in  all  ju- 
dicious ways  use  its  influence  to  carry 
light  and  help  to  the  isolated  dairy 
farmei-.  The  early  enactment  of  Senate 
bill  No.  IHTti.  was  urged  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  oleomargarine  and  all  imita- 
tion butter  and  cheese  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  laws  of  the  several  States, 
whether  imported  from  one  State  to 
another  in  the  original  package  or 
otherwise.  The  hand  of  fellowship  was 
extended  to  "The  National  Dairy 
Union,"  which  has  been  organized  for 
the  single  purpose  of  procuring  National 
and  State  legislation  to  })rotect  the 
dairymen  of  the  United  States  against 
the  sale  of  counterfeit  ])roducts  made 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of  pvn-e  butter 
or  che(>se.  The  executive  committee 
were  instructed  to  collect  and  promul- 
gate all  available  information  concern- 
ing the  cause  and  character  of  the 
dis(>ases  of  daii-y  animals,  together  with 
the  means  of  prevention  and  cure,  co- 
operating, if  possible  with  the  federal 
bureau  of  aninuil  industi-y  and  the  vari- 
ous experiment  stations,  and  to  collect 
any  other  information  of  interest  to 
dairymen.  Such  st(>ps  will  tend  to  se- 
cure the  purity  of  all  dairy  proflucts,  to 
elevate  their  standard,  and  in  other 
ways  will  cause  the  dairy  interest  to 
flourish. 

Points  For  Rejection  of  Horses. 

The  English  government  has  the  fol- 
lowing set  of  rules  for  those  who  select 
horses  for  cavalry  service:  they  are 
called  ■■  Points  for  Rejection,"  but  will 
answer  equally  well  as  points  foi-  se- 
lection : 

Reject  a  horse  whose  forelegs  are 
not  straight;  it  will  not  stand  wear. 
Stand  behind  the  horse  as  it  walks 
away  from  you,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
notice  these  defet'ts.  if  they  exist. 

Reject  a  horse  that  is  light  below  the 
knee,  especially  if  immediately  below 
the  knee;  the  conformation  is  essen- 
tially weak;  or  a  horse  with  long,  or 
short,  or  upright  pasterns; — long  past- 
terns  are  subject  to  sprains;  short  or 
u])right  i)ast(n'ns  make  a  hors(>  unpleas- 
ant to  ride,  and.  on  account  of  extra 
concussions,  are  apt  to  cause  ossific  de- 
posits; or  a  horse  with  toes  turned  in 
or  out.  The  twist  generally  occurs  at 
the  fetlock.  Toes  turned  out  are  more 
objectionable  than  toes  turned  in. 
When  toes  turn  out  the  fetlocks  are 
generally  turned  in.  and  animals  so 
formed  are  apt  to  cut  or  brush.  Both, 
however,  are  very  weak  formations. 

Reject  a  horse  whose  hind  legs  are 
too  far  behind;  good  propelling  power 
will  be  wanting,  and  disease  as  a  result 
may  be  expected  in  the  hocks.  And  a 
horse  which  goes  (>ither  very  wide  or 
very  close  behind,  and  one  with  very 
straight  or  very  bent  hocks;  the  for- 
mer cause  undue  concussion;  the  latter 
are  apt  to  give  way. 

Reject  a  horse  that  is  "split  up" — 
that  is,  shows  much  daylight  from  be- 
tween the  thighs;  ])ro])elling  power 
comes  from  behind,  and  must  be  de- 
ficient in  horses  without  due  muscular 
development  between  the  thighs. 

Reject  a  horse  with  flat  or  overly 
large  f(>et.  or  with  very  small  feet; 
medium  sized  are  best:  al.so  a  horse 
with  one  foot  smaller  than  another. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  things  about 
an  api)le  blossom  is  that  it  promises 
some  delicious  fruit. 


A  religious  exchange  declares  that 
^  "the  world  has  very  little  in  it."  That 
may  be  so.  but  there  is  enough  to  go 
,  around. 


RUPTURE!  J- K.AMSBY 


IT  haH  hecn  fuiiHidcred  li.v  t  hi'  lutHltral 
profeHslon  that  hernia— coiiimoiily  called 
rupture — w»h  incurable,  except  by  Kurg^i- 
cal  operation,  which  is  both  danf-crouft 
to  life  and  very  rarely  ever  HucceHKful.  But 
DK.  J.  C.  ANTHONY,  of  KG  and  K7  (HKONI- 
CI.K  BUILDING,  lias  <»pened  a  tu  w  tieltl  ri»r 
researcli,  and  for  the  past  y<*ar  ban  been  mak- 
ing Konie  reuiarlcable  curcK.  He  cauHCH  the 
patient  no  pain,  and  thoHe  iivinjq:  near  enough 
do  not  lose  any  time  only  while  in  Iiih  otHce 
unce  or  lwi<e  weekly.  He  £:uaranteeK  every 
caMe  he  treatn,  and  ducH  not  aHk  a  man  for  a 
dollar  unleHK  he  cureti  hlin,  hu  there  can  be  no 
chance  of  any  one  iM-in^  <-h4'at«><l.  The  doctor 
is  a  n^raduatc  of  Hellevuc  lloHpital  Medical 
<'ollefi;«',  of  New  ^'ork  . 


14  Sansome  Street, 


San  F-rancisco. 


HANG 

YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
CorrngutKiI  Mtvel  Hinge*. 

They  are  Stronger.  Ilandsomer 
and  co»t  no  more  tban  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  If  not  In 
your  \i(-iuity  write  the  Mann- 
faL'turers.  Send  for  "  BloKrapby 
of  a  Yaiikee  liinge,"  mailed  free 


COA\R/\NY, 


HAVING  THE  BEST 


Selling :  Facilities, 


Oldest  :  House 


IN  THE 


CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS 


C.  T.  ROGERS  &  SONS, 

ICI.<nN,  ILLS. 

MECHA.MC.M.  EN(;iNEERS  ANU  MANUFAC- 

■rri!i.N"<:  experts  of 

CONDENSED  /VVI  LK 

of  all  kinds. 

Mauul'ac'lurers  of  Miifhincry  iiu<l  .Apparatus 
for  makinft  all  kinds  of  Condensed  Milk. 

Instructions  Riven  in  all  the  Secret  Processes 
tor  making  any  kind  of  tJoudensed  Milk  Products. 

We  are  the  only  tirm  in  the  world  who  build 
Condensed  Milk  Factories  complete,  put  them  in 
operation  and  (;uarautee  results,  and  are  in  no  way 
associated  with  any  other  person,  tinn  or  company. 


★A  Membership 

WN  TlIK  1I0.>1E  I.IKK.MCV  .VM>  SI  TI'I.V 
*  ASSOCIATION  eiiiihU-K  you  III  order  any 
and  hU  Kinds  of  SupplH>s  with  a  sHvins;  of 
from  ten  to  fifty  per  rent  on  n  liat  yon  are  now 
paying;.  C'orrespoiidenee  with  us  will  convince 
you  of  this  fart.  Klr«t-rla»»  references  and 
full  Information  Kent  on  application  to    .  .4 

J.  H.  WOOD  &  COm  Managers. 


BECK  ♦  FRUIT  "evaporator. 

Now  is  the  time  to  linilil  l:\nporaIorK  if  you 
d<*sir»'  ti»  H«'cur*'  llie  llij;lM*st  Trie*- 
for  t  liis  year's  l-'ruil  Crop. 

For  description  of  machine  miaranteed  for  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work,  send  for  circular  to 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 
\V.\Tso.\vii,i.K,  California. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  LAND 

VOli  FIU'IT  OKCHARI)  IIO.MES. 
THE  KAN«  H<>  .VitO.MIT.AS — l>rices  $:»  to 
Jli5  per  acre.  This  is  the  best  lich  sediment  soil 
property  ofTered  iu  this  State  for  the  mon<\v.  S.  P. 
has  station  on  the  ranch,  and  only  few  miles  from 
Watsonville  Sugar  Heet  Rellni^ry.  This  is  a  great 
country  for  sugar  beets.  For  full  particulars  appl.y 
E.  C.  GODFREY,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering;, 

Surveying,  .^rchilecluru,  Drawing  and  .\ssaying, 

/VlftRKET  STREET, 

San  FEt.AM  isni.  Cai.. 

Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  Bullion  and  Cblorination 
Assay.  Blowpipe  .\ssay.  IKi.  Full  course  of 
assaying,. Established  IHtH.  Send  for  Circular. 

m\/IDEIND  INOTICE. 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

5S«  C.VMFOKNl.X  STKEET. 

For  the  half-year  ending  .June  .Hi,  IHSM,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  Hve  (.i)  i)ercent  per 
annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  four  and  one-sixth 
(4  1-rt)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  MOND.W,  .luly  i.  1HH4. 

t;EO.  TOURNY,  Secretary 


*  BUSINESS 


WILL  USE 


THIS  COLUMN 


IN  THE  FUTURE. 


138, 140  and  142  Market  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

,  METAL 
I  WHEEL 

f         for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  Bize  yon  want,  2^ 
to  56  in  hiRh.  Tires  I 
to  8  m.wide— hnbfl  t<» 
fit  any  axle.  Waves 
Cost  raany  times  in 
ft  fleaaon  to  have  Bet 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
jOQivneon  forhaulinK 
irrain,  fodder,  manure. 
boRB.  kc.  No  resettinK  of 
tires.  Oatl'g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO 
^olucy,  111. 


SPERPV FLOUR  COMFANV 
S*H  FR»KCISCa  DFFICL  22  CmiFaRMk  :i 

^iiaai^Mfi'iriiiiirfimiiii  iimi 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive-  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JrtCKSOIN    dfc  CO. 

Sole  -VRcntd.       -        -       No.  5  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


L 


EWIS'  98  %  LYE 

FoiTsssz])  AHs  mruvxD 

(PATEKTKD) 

The  St  rongeiit  and  par««t  T.y* 

mailo.  I  tilike  other  Lye,  It  belnf 
a  Ouo  powder  ftod  packed  In  a  can 
with  removablo  Uo,  the  content* 
are  always  ready  for  use.  Win 
make  tlu-  beat  iierfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  2(>  nitntit*-^  wifboat  bolllnat. 
It  la  the  beat  for  clean!Uag  waata 
plpc^  dMiif.-<iliiK  sinks  cloaet^ 
wasldng  liotik-N  l  alDUs  trees,  etc 
PENH&.  SALT  K'PO  00- 


THE  STANLEY  WOBES,  New  Briuan,Ct. 


tS^WELLiMACHINERYworkH. 

All  kinils  of  tool».  Fun  tine  fur  tht* driller  by  usloff  out 
Adiini.intine  procpsts;  cnn  take  ucor.-.  I'crfcclod  Ecooom* 
icitl  Artesinn  runiiiini.' ItiL'S  to  W'-rk  hi  srcam.  Air,  Ptc. 
lA'tuMhelpv-  n.  TIIK  AMEklC  AN  WKLL  WOBKft, 
Aurorm  111.;   Cblcaso,  III.;   Dallai,  Tex. 


Care  of  the  Weanling's  Feet. 


E.  T.  Riddick  in  Amei-iran  CiiUuntor. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  yet 
most  neglected  features  of  the  wean- 
ling colt  is  the  feet  during  the  first 
winter.  The  feet  are  to  the  future 
horse  what  the  foundation  is  to  the 
house.  If  the  feet  are  defective  it  ii 
certainly  an  abridgement  of  the  useful 
ness  of  the  horse,  as  his  utility  is 
largely  dependent  on  his  ability  to  get 
about,  and  good  feet  are  the  very  first 
importance  in  the  general  make-up  of 
the  horse.  If  the  colt's  feet  are  prop- 
erly cared  for  during  the  first  winter, 
even  moderately  well  developed  feet 
may  Vje  made  quite  promising.  The 
feeit  should  be  trimmed  often  and  kept 
quite  free  from  foreign  matter  that  may 
induce  disease  of  any  kind,  and  the 
trimming  will  have  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  prevent  the  formation  of  pock- 
ets for  the  lodgment  of  foul  material. 
The  feet  should  be  kept  level  and  the 
wall  trimmed  almost  even  with  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  with  the  edges  of  the 
trimmed  wall  nicely  roundedj  to  keep 
them  from  splitting  and  breaking.  If 
the  colt  stands  with  his  toes  outward, 
the  outside  of  the  foot  toward  the  toe 
should  be  kept  a  little  the  lowest  and 
shortest  all  the  time.  If  the  toe  turns 
inwardly:  "pigeon  toes."  then  the  in- 
side toward  the  toes  should  he  kept  the 
lowest. 

While  the  colt  is  young  and  his  bones 
are  comparatively  soft,  the  position  of 
his  feet  may  be  vej'y  much  changed, 
and  defects  almost  completely  remedied, 
by  carefully  trimming  the  feet;  where- 
as, if  allowed  to  grow  in  a  defective 
manner,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make 
any  radical  change  after  the  bones  have 
become  solidified.  Many  valuable  horses 
have  been  radically  ruined  by  the  neg- 
lect of  their  feet  in  early  life.  The 
majority  of  horse-raisers  pay  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  feet  at  all,  thinking 
that  they  will  come  out  all  right  any- 
way. This  is  simply  trusting  to  good 
luck,  and  this  alone  will  not  always 
quite  do.  Particularly  is  the  road 
horse  often  ruined  by  the  neglect  of  his 
feet  during  the  first  winter  of  his  life. 
His  feet  are  permitted  to  grow  out  of 
shape,  which  induces  the  bones  to  take 
on  the  the  form  that  afterwai'd  makes 
him  inferior  behind,  or  a  "  knee-banger  " 
in  front,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger 
to  his  tendons. 

How  strange  it  is  that  we  will  go  to 
so  much  pains  to  breed  a  good  colt,  and 
then  so  neglect  the  most  important 
points  as  to  unfit  him  for  the  duties 
that  his  breeding  naturally  adapts  him 
for.  Give  the  colt's  feet  the  proper 
care  and  attention  while  young,  and 
very  much  will  be  done  to  make  the 
horse  with  a  true  and  solid  foundation 
—the  most  essential  feature  for  his  use- 
fulness. 


tender,  the  hair  long  and  full  ol  dan- 
druff, and  when  the  work  is  heavy  the 
collar  should  be  cleaned  every  morning 
and  noon,  before  commencing  work. 
For  the  first  few  days  one  or  two 
cleanings  during  the  half  day  will  often 
prevent  galling.  This  can  be  done  by 
rubbing  the  hand  briskly  several  times 
over  the  surface.  It  takes  but  a  mo- 
ment, and  can  be  done  while  the  team 
is  resting.  The  shoulders  should  also 
be  washed  in  warm  water  at  night, 
rubbed  dry,  and  if  then  washed  in  water 
in  which  white  oak  bark  has  been 
boiled  for  fiftecMi  minutes  the  skin  is 
toughened  and  the  galling  prevented. 
Colts,  particularly,  should  have  their 
collars  well  fitted. 


Aunt  Jane:  "Rob,  dear,  won't  you 
try  to  be  a  real  good  boy  to-day?" 
Rob:  "  will,  aunty,  for  I  a  quarter." 
Aunt  Jane:  "  Why,  Rob  !  you  wish  pay 
for  being  good  ?"  Rob:  "  Well,  aunty, 
dear,  you  wouldn't  have  me  good  for 
nothing,  would  you  ?" — Harper's  Young 
People. 

A  monument  sometimes  speaks  loud- 
est for  the  relatives  who  erected  it. 


The  Fastest  and  Best  Hay  Press 

In  the  World. 

PATENTED  BV  JACOB  PRICE. 


MONARCH  CAR  P.RCSS 

10  TONS  BOXCAR  S800 

MONARCH  JR.<i«»,KA«v.iusfiW« 

^•^r—TTHr  ^cW— 5-^  *^ 
ISTHEBCSTSMUUJL 
^BALECAR  PRESS  lirTMB 

.WORLD. 


MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40.  $600 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale 22x24x47.  $500 

THK  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  iu  an  orilinary  box  eai' 
Use.s  Wirn  Ties— rope  will  not  hold. 

THE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  to  9  tons  in  box 
ear.    Uses  either  Wire  or  Rope  Ties. 

The  .sizes  of  the  bale  are  given  when  in  the  press.  Allow 
about  6  inches  for  expansion  for  cutting  ties. 

DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS 

iTwo  Sizes)  also  for  sale. 


L.  C.  Morehouse, 

WM.  GRAY,  General  Agent.  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded. 
Fifty  Cents  Per  liox.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  and 
Free  Sample,  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
For  sale  by  all  first-cla.ss  druggists. 


The  highest  selling  citrus  fruit  in  the  Eastern 
markets  the  past  season  has  been  the  Pomelo 
(grape-fruit),  bringing  )f7  and  even  $11  per  box. 
The  trees  may  be  planted  in  .July  and  some  Une 
ones  can  be  gotten  of  I.  H.  Camniack,  East  Whit- 
tier  Nurseries,  Whitticr.  Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Clean  Horse  Collars. 


One  reason  why  horses  gall  their 
shoulders  when  at  work  is  the  neglect 
of  the  attendant  in  keeping  the  portion 
of  collar  that  presses  against  the  skin 
free  from  the  dirt,  or  dandruff,  which 
is  constantly  gathering  upon  the 
leather.  This  is  rolled  into  lumps  by 
the  friction  of  the  collar  against  the 
shoulder  in  walking.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season's  work  the  shoulder  is 


P.  SEBIRE  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ussy, 
Calvados,  France. 

Largest  stock  of  FHi; IT  TKKK  STOCKS,  such 
as  Apple,  Pear,  Myrobolan  Plum,  Mahaleb  and 
Mazzard  Cherry,  Augers   Quince,    Small  Ever- 
recus,  B^orest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses, 
etc. 

C.  G.  van  TUBERGEN,  JR.,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

<;H(HC'K  Ul'TCH  Hindus  and  Bulbous  Plants. 

ERNST  RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Altona, 
Germany. 

LII.Y   OF  THK   VALLKV,  BULBS,  SKKDS— 

Garden  and  Agricultural. 

Catalogues  free.  Apply  to  C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO., 
Box  920,  New  York,  or  A.  H.  HARTEVELT,  Box 
983,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

 -f  

Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

HoxA/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


TREES 

 AND- — 

PLANTS 


A  PINE  ASSORTMENT, 
best  varieties,  l^'ee  from 
pcstH  of  any  kind.  Primus 
Siinoiii,  Bing:,  Kostraver 
and  Murdoch  Cherries; 
Black  California  Fis:s:  Rice  Soft  Shell  ami 
other  AlmoiidN;  Auieriean  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
I'rteparturiens  \VaInuts.  Hardy  mountain  thrown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oraiij^cs  have  stood  'I'i  di  ;,'r('»*H 
tills  winter  without  injury.  l>ollar  Straw  herry, 
the  best,  berrv  for  lionie  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON.  Lincoln.  IMacer  County. 
California. 


Alexander  &  Hammon, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     ERUIX  XREES 

OUR  SF»Ed/ALT"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
scale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blg:g:8,  Butte  Countv.  Cal. 


P.  &  B.  F'^UIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

  4-  ^ 


BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


IF  YOU  AKK  IN  XKKD  OF  A  DKYIN<J  SUKFACK  OK  TK.W.S  FOR 
PKUNFS  OK  K.VI.SIISS,  YOlt  WILL  CONSULT  YOUK  OWN  INTKK- 
KSTS  ISY  INVKSTI(JATIN<i  THK  MKKITS  •>K  V.  &  H  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

SAN  F"RANCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing: Letters 
Patent: 

No.  1117. in;.. ..Nov.  1.S77 

No.  2fo.4i)S....Deo.  :i.  187.S 

No.  ;!()(l.(;(lT....Oot.  14.  18S4 

No.  40:!,01!)....Ma.v  r.  1889 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

Agricultural  Machinery. 

The  piirpo.sp  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  merchants,  who 
usi- III- sell  Horse  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase  Horse  Porks  that  in- 
I i-in;.'i-  I Im  alidvc  Patents;  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
iKJi-si-  i(ii-Us,  manufactured  by  P.  E.  Myers  &  Bro..  Ashland,  O.,  and  imported 
and  sold  by  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  in- 
frinsjements  of  the  above  patent.s,  the  manufacturers  of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  court  that  their  forks  were  an  infringement  of  the  above 
pateuts.  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manufacturing  and  selling  them;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  these  infringing  Horse  Forks  will  be  promptly 
prosecuted. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


-OFFICE- 


6:25  Sixth  Sti-ee>t,  San  F'rancisco,  Cei\. 

4®'  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  1.5,  devoted  to  Pumping  Machinery  and  Steam  Engines. "few 

GENUINE  JACKSON^S  LIGHT  WEIGHT  HORSE  FORKS, 

 SOLD  BY  

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Store  Your  Grain  \A/here  Your  Best  -^ssssan^ 
-=ifl2zzzz^!^ Interests  \A/in  /\I\A/ays  t>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORTr  COSTrt. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  5U,UU0  tons;  wharf  accommodations  tor  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Napa  Valley  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
Th<~  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Sea.son  being  over  for  this  season,  attention  is  called  to 

FLOWER  AND  FOLIAGE  PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  of  tho  best,  now  ready.    Fine  young  Plants  for  fall  blooming. 
Ageratums,  Achyranthus,  Cyperus  alternifolius,  Palms,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Carnations.  Fine 
Plants  at  low  Hgures. 

A  great  variety  of  well-grown  plants  of  the  most  favorite  sorts.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
A  magnificent  stock  of  fruit  trees  being  grown  for  next  season. 

LEONARD    COATES,  (Residence,  SAUSAL  FRUIT  FARM)  NAPA,  CAL. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


CALVKS— Quotable  at  4@6e  "f*  lb. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  5fe6c  V  lb. 

LAMB— Sprint;,  6'.jf<i.-!-jc  t»  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hops,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  ana 
medium,  iH("i''i'-'-  small  Hogs.  4H("  ■•■'»(•:  stocK 
Hogs.  3'  jc:  dres.sed  Hogs.  eHWiTe  V  lb. 


Fkancisco.  Jul.v  189-4. 

The  Produce  Exchange  has  adjourned  till  July  i 
5th.  Consequently  there  is  no  grain  trading,  and  ' 
quotations  are  omitted. 

VEGETABLES— The  market  is  crowded  with 
stock.  Many  consignments  from  Vaoaville  show 
the  effect  of  heat  and  long  passage.  Quicker  time 
Is  expected  hereafter.  We  quoleasfollows:  Green 
Okra,  aOfnioc  ft:  Kgg  plant,  -illfn-iic  V  It.;  (-'uoim- 
bcrs  7.5f«'.Klc  for  VacaviUr,  and  $1  mnt^.  Y  box  for 
bay;  Garden  Peas,  ic-.J'jc  ¥  ft:  Summer  .Squash, 
lii^aOcV  box  for  Vaoaville  and  Hl(n5i)c  for  hay: 
String  Beans,  If"  I'.jC  1' ft;  Refugee  Beans.  !'.;<"  j'e 
»  ft;  Wax  Beans,  If"  l'.;e  V  ft:  CJroen  Corn,  mn  ,.>e 
¥  sack  for  common  and  ail(«A'ic  V  dozen  for  ba.v  : 
Green  Peppers.  I1.V.1 7.")C  V  box  for  (.'hile  and  .Tllc(a.fl 
«  box  for  Bell;  Tomatoes.  m-(n$\  ?  box:  Turnips, 
75c  V  ctl;  Beets,  75c  i>  sack:  Parsnips, $1  2i>  V  ctl: 
Carrot s..'«^ 40c:  Cabbage,  6U(a;75e :  Garhc.l'j^S'iC 

ft:  Cauliflower.  ti(lft7(lc  dozen;  Dry  Peppers, 
17H(«t20c     ft.  i 

FRESH  ERTTIT- Madeline  Grapes,  first  of  the 
season,  biought  7,ic  ¥  crate  yesterday.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  are  now  coming  in  freely,  the  river  txjats 
being  heavily  laden  down.  The  Watsouville  train 
did  not  arrive  yesterday,  but  growers  have  ar- 
ranged to  ship  bv  water,  via  Moss  Landing.  We 
quote:  Peaches. -.Wr .'.<k'  t'  box  and  eiifri:i.ic  f'  bskt; 
Black  Figs  J.Vn  .'lOc  "r*  box  for  l-layers  and  «(ie(«!fl 
for  i-layers  f<  box ;  White  Figs.  Mayer.  2,V" .'Kc :  2- 
lavers  "  ;Wn  f)iic:  Cherries.  Royal  Ann,  i(i(u:«lc  f" 
drawer  and  l':.f"-.'e  f*  ft  for  loose;  Cherries,  black, 
•£,(S.4Uc  %*  box:"do,  loose,  l(-ie-f  ft;  Apricots.  Royal. 
25(S40c  %<  iKix.  l(lfr.S.x-  V  bskt,  and  i'.^rn.lc  V  ft  in 
bulk;  Currants,*!  .50«..J:?  T!- chest:  Plums,  :«ifri,pc  | 
box  andl.V"40c  V  bskt;  Ctierry  Plums.  -JDrn.-illc  f  ' 
drawer;  Apples,  .•il)(H7,^>c  Tt'  box.  and  l.i("-iic  "f  bskt; 
Pears,  25(a5(ic  V  box. 

BERRIES— No  strawberries  are  arriving  from 
Wat.sonville.  Shipments  will  come  by  water.  We 
quote:  Raspberries,  $;ir".T  "#  chest;  Strawberries. 
^5Cw6  chest  for  Sharpless  and  $8(1.  Ill  for  Long- 
worths:  Blackberries,  $3. 4  f' chest.  I 

CITRLTS  FRUIT— We  quote  as  follows:  Med- 
iterranean Sweet  Oranges,  Ifl  ;i.=)(«  1  75:  Seedlings, 
75cSi$125:     Mexican    Limes,    $3m3.t1I  per  box: 
California  Lemons,   .Vlefri -^1  25  for   common  and  1 
$1.50(3  2  25  for   good  to  choice:    Bananas,  $1  .T(J(h.  , 
2ijO%'  bunch:  Pineapples,  $2(nA  't  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— We  quote  as  follows:  Apples, 
.■ka  ec  for  quartered.  .5(o  lie  for  sliced,  and  «("  11c  for 
evaporated;  Pears,  «("  He  'f  lb  for  bleached  halves  \ 
and  2("4cforquartcrs:  bleached  Peaches.  10(n  11 'jc:  i 
sun-dried  Peaches.  $7(n8c:  Apricots.  84c  bid  for 
July  delivery;  Prunes.  .5(^5' ic  for  the  four  sizes, 
-c'for  the  five  sizes  and  H'-j^  4c  for  small :  Plums,  , 
4te.5c  for  pitied  and  l'..c  for  uupitted  :   Figs,  black. 
3@4c  for  pressed  and  l".(3  2c  for  uupressed. 

RAISINS— California    Layers,  60c(o*l;     loose  j 
Muscatels,  in  boxes.       75c:  clusters,  $l2,Vrt  I50: 
No.  1,  loose  in  sa<  ks.  2'if!.3c  "t-  lb:  -No.  2,  do.  2MCa- 
2'/sc:  dried  Grapes.  I'K"  Hie  V  lb. 

NUTS— We  quote:   Walnuts.  BiSTljC  for  hard 
shell  8(ayc  for  soft  shell  and  WiSn:  for  paper  I 
shell:  California  Almonds,  nil"  lie  for  soft  shell. 
6(Si7c  for  hard  shell  and  1 1'jfa  12'2C  for  paper  shell ; 
Peanuts,  3(n.4c:  Filberts.  lOci  in' ;  Hickory  Nuts,  j 
5(a6c;  Pecans.  7(f<  8c  for  rough  aud  8C"  lOc  for  pol-  i 
Is'hed;  Brazil  Niits,  8@9c:  Cocoanuts.  $5  to  So  50 

IIXI.  1 

HONEY— We  quote  as  follows;  Comb,  lii'.cto 
11  He  for  bright  and  flffliioc  for  dark  to  light  am- 
ber; water  white  extracted.  f.'i(n7c:  amber  ex- 
tracted. C'i.la  7c ;  amber  extracted,  6'  , (ir  7c;  dark.  [ 
4a4(S5Hc     lb.  ' 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@.2.5c  I?  lb 

BUTTER— Stocks  ample  for  all  current  wauls. 
We  quote:  Fancy  Creamery.  Hlf"  !7c:  fancy  dairy,  i 
15@16e;  good  to' choice.  i:«nl4e;  store  lots,  ll^i. 
12'/.c;  pickled  roll,  new.  17(S  lUc  V  lb. 

CHEESE— We  quote :  Choice  to  fancy.  Sc  to  8'4c ! 
fair  to  good.  6!i  to  7'ic;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  ffue. 
14(5. 1.5c  ft. 

EGGS— Select  ranch'  parcels  have  further  ad- 
vanced, being  scarce.  Store  lots  are  no  better. 
We  quote  as  follows;  California  ranch,  17(n  ISic, 
with  sales  higher:  store  lots,  U^Nc:  Eastern 
eggs.  13(a.l4c  dozen. 

POULTRY— We  quote :  Live  Turkeys— fiobblers. 
UKfeUc:  Hens,  lOfo  lie;  Roosters,  ia.ijOCn.W  for  old. 
*4ra'$6  for  young:  Broilers,  .tl  H\ia%-1  for  small  and 
?3  to  *3  .50"for  large ;  Fryei s.  .ji,3  .tO(« -f  1 :  Hens.  !f3  to 
*4;  Ducks,  if2  .Vlto if3  for  old  and  f.sra$5  for  .young: 
Geese.  .Jl  for  old  aud  'hvM  %\  25  'f  pair  for  young: 
Pigeons.  *I  25«i*l  .5(1  >  dozen. 

GAM*; — Nominal. 

PROVISIONS— We  iiuote  as  follows;  Easti^rn 
Sugar-cured  Hams.  13c  f<  ft:  California  Hams,  ll's 
(<tl2c:  Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  14 
fd.l.5c:  medium.  Idc:  do.  light.  10' .,c:  do. light,  bone- 
less, 12c:  light,  medium,  boneless.  lO'jfu  lie:  Pork, 
extra  clear,  bbls.  $20;  hf  bhls.  .Jio  .■)!):  clear,  bbls 
$lfl:  hfbblsJllJ:  boneless  Pig  Pork.  bbls.  ?21  .50;  hf 
bbls.  $11:  Pigs'  feet.hf  bbls.fl  75;  Beet. mess,  bbls, 
*7  50  to  ?8;  do.  extra  mess.  bbls.  ifH  H\Ca  *>i;  do.  fam- 
ily, $U)r.i  *10  50;  extra,  do,  lur.ijll  .VI  V  bbl;  do. 
smoked,  y(u.ll)c;  Pickled  Tongues,  lit  hbls.ifK;  East- 
ern Lard,  tierces.  734f"8e:  do.  prime,  steam.  MHc; 
Eastern,  pure,  lo-ft  pails.  lO^c:  5-ft  pails,  lO'^ac;  'A- 
ft  pails,  lO'ic:  California,  lO-lb  tins,  9c;  do  .5-ft, 
9''ic:  do.  kegs,  lll'ic;  do,  20-ft  buckets,  10c:  com- 
pound, 7c  for  tierces. 
WOOL— We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,     ft   5®  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor   Uiv  ti 

Do  fair  6(a.  8 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6(S  7 

(Sood  to  choice  8@10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada- 
Heavy      6fti  8 

Choice,  light  9fe  10 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers.  .M  lbs  up,  V  lb  4':.fo4^.iC  .3?4(n4c 

Medium  Steers.  78  to  Se  lbs  3'4(,i  Mi     3   f,i  — 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  3  «r3'4 

(;ows,  over  50  lbs  3  fn  3'4 

Light  Cows,  .')0  to  50  lbs  3   (ii — 

Stags   3   (n  — 

Kips,  17  to  :^0  lbs  4   ill  — 

Veal  Skins.  II)  to  17  lbs  5  fa  — 

Calf  skins.  5  to  10  lbs  7  («  — 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  BVie;  Dry  Kips,  6!4c, 
Ca'lf  Skins  do.  (I'  .e;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf.  4c: 
Felts.  .Shearlings.  Iii((i20i-  each:  do,  short.  2.")fti.')5c 
each;  do.  mecli\im.  4iif"  50c  each:  do.  long  wool.  50((i 
7.5c  each;  Dci  r  Skins,  summer.  2.5c;  do.  good 
medium,  15fo  21k- ;  do.  winter.  .5c  "t"  lb:  Goat  Skins. 
2.Vn40c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect.  1U(«20  for 
damaged,  and  5c  to  Uic  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  5'4^,,5?^c:  ren- 
dered. 4>i@4Hc:  country  Tallow. 4c:  Grease. 3(a3Hc 
■f  lb. 

MKAT  .MAKKKT. 

Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— First  quality,  5!'4c ;  second  quality,  WIk  : 
third  quality,  8H(&»4c  ^  lb. 
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Tide  Wells  in  the  West. 


Scientists  favor  the  opinion  that 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  parts  of  Indian 
Territory  are  situated  over  an  immense 
underorround  lake  or  sea.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fat^t  that  in  several  places  in 
Kansas  whole  sections  of  land  have 
suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  only 
fathomless  lakelets  to  mark  the  spot 
where  they  were  once  situated.  Proof 
that  there  is  somethinfr  peculiar  with 
the  foundation  of  the  section  of  coun- 
try mentioned  may  be  found  in  the 
celebrated  "tide  wells"  of  Polk,  Butler 
and  Colfax  counties  in  Nebraska.  Polk 
county  is  best  ])rovided  with  these 
curious  wells,  havinfj  between  a  dozen 
and  twenty,  which  roar  and  ebb  and 
flow  with  tin  unseen  tide.  The  roaring 
of  these  renuirkal)U>  curiosities  (they 
cannot  be  called  natural  wonders,  be- 
cause they  are  the  work  of  man.  at 
least  so  far  as  excavation  is  concerned) 
is  caused  by  the  inhalation  and  exhala- 
tion of  immense  quantities  of  air. 
There  are  hours,  regular-and  uniform, 
in  which  the  air  will  rush  out  with  a 
loud,  hissing  sound,  and  again  an 
equal  space  of  time  in  which  it  seems 
that  all  the  air  of  the  Platte  valley  will 
be  sucked  into  th(>  cavernous  depths  of 
these  wonderful  wells.  The  i)eriod  of 
this  eblj  and  flow  does  not  seem  to  de- 
pend u])on  either  the  seasons  or  the 
state  of  the  weather,  but  is  thought  to 
htive  some  mysterious  connection  with 
the  high  and  low  tide  periods  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  A  meteor- 
ologist of  national  reputation,  who 
sought  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the 
"Platte  river  tide  wells,"  and  who 
issued  a  little  pamphlet  with  the  title 
"Roaring  Wells  of  Nebraska,"  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  roaring  phe- 
nomenon was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
wind,  lieing  strongest  in  time  of  west 
or  southwest  breezes.  The  farmers  in 
the  three  counties  mentioned  as  being 
best  provided  with  these  tide-regulat- 
ing, air-expelling  wells  believe  that 
the  water  supply  is  connected  with  a 
body  large  enough  to  have  a  regular 
ebb  and  flow  of  tide.  All  the  wells  in 
the  counties  of  Polk  and  Butler  which 
are  tide  regulated  are  of  about  the 
same  depth,  those  of  Colfax  being 
deeper,  but  all  extending  to  a  porous 
stratum  having  the  same  general  char- 
acteristics. 


A  French  physician  has  devised  a 
vibrating  helmet  for  the  cure  of  nerv- 
ous headache.  It  is  constructed  of 
strips  of  steel,  put  in  vibration  by  a 
small  electro-motor  \^-hich  makes  600 
turns  a  minute.  The  sensation,  which 
is  not  unpleasant,  produces  drowsi- 
ness; the  patient  falls  asleep  under  its 
influence,  and  awakes  free  from  pain. 

Greenland's  interior  is  estimated  to 
be  covered  by  a  shield-shaped  cap  of 
snow  and  ice  not  less  than  5000  feet, 
or  one  mile,  in  thickness. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents  Invent 
ors  have  only  to  address  Dkwey  &  Co.,  Pionee; 
Patent  Agents,  No.  220  ?Iarket  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Tliert  are  many  ijood  reasons  wh;/  Pacific  d'Ott  In 
ventors  should  patronize  thtg  Ilnmc  Agencii. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  convenient 
economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific  Coast  patrons 

It  is  the  oldest  oil  this  side  of  the  American  couti 
nent,  most  experienced,  and  every  way  reliable 

It  has  the  largest  library  of  I'-iteut  Law  books 
American  and  Koreign  Patent  OfTice  Reports,  scien 
tific  and  mechanical  uewspaj>cr  files,  latest  works  01 
science,  art,  inventions,  and  mechanical  and  othei 
new  discoveries. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners  (.\.  T 
Dewey,  W  B.  Kwcr  and  Geo  II  Strong)  tins  arrency 
has  the  best  knowledge  of  patents  already  issued 
and  of  the  slate  of  the  arts  in  all  lines  of  iiiventionf 
most  common  on  this  coast. 

Patents  .secured  in  the  Cnite  J  Stales.  Canada,  Mex, 
ico,  all  British  colonies  and  provinces,  England  aud 
other  civilized  countries  throughout  the  giobe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared,  exjimi 
natiors  made, and  agencral  Patent  Agency busines> 
conducled. 

listablished  aud  successfully  and  popularly  con 
ducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons  numbci 
many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer  with  confidence, 
as  men  ofinfluence  and  reliability  Old  and  new  in! 
Venlors  are  cordially  offered  the  complimentary  use 
of  our  library  and  free  adWce,  etc.  No  other  ageiicy 
ran  afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and  experi- 
enced firm. 


The  second  century  of  the  electric 
age  has  begun  this  year.  The  discov- 
ery of  Volta  was  first  published  in  a 
scientific  journal  at  Pavia,  where  he 
was  professor.  Volta's  theories  are 
not  exactly  followed  by  modern  scien- 
tists, but  his  pile  is  in  all  hands,  and  it 
was  the  origin  of  that  extraordinary 
development  in  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity that  has  transformed  interna- 
tional and  social  relations,  and  added 
an  altogether  new  phase  to  human  life. 
Perhaps  Volta's  discovery  has  been 
the  most  fruitful  in  its  effects  of  any 
that  has  ever  been  made. 


Commission  Mercliants. 


The  Congo  has  twice  the  extent  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  and  three  times  its 
population. 


Nerve 

Ton  ic 


Blood 


•no. 

f*>  bax. 


4MorlptlT* 

'Dr.  VIL1.1AJJS' 
MEDICINE  CO. 
Schenectady,  K.T 

•nd  BrockrlllCi  H'H, 


Of  Interest  to  Consumers ! 

 ^_ — 

DURING  these  tiiiips  when  grain  Ih  low, 
fruit  ditnc'ult  to  sell  and  produce  of  all 
kinds  less  remunerative  tlian  it  has  l>een, 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  find  tlieir  in<-oineH 
are  less  tlian  tliey  expected,  aiul  as  a  result  it 
is  eHsential  tliat  wliat  tliey  use  sliould  be  sup- 
piled  to  tliem  at  tlie  lowest  posst1>le  cost.  Tlie 
Pacific  4'oaHt  Home  Supply  Association  lias  for 
a  number  of  years  supplied  a  larg^e  number  of 
families  tlirouKliout  tlie  coast  witli  tlieir 
necessities  and  liave  been  so  sueeessfnl  in  pur- 
cliasinf;  advantageously  for  their  patrons  that 
their  business  sliows  a  constant  increase,  and 
tliey  are  still  at  the  old  stand  ready  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  public.  Other  organiza- 
tions of  similar  nature  have  started,  and  some 
of  them  have  gone  out  of  existence,  while  in 
other  cases  tliey  have  failed  to  give  the  best 
of  satisfaction.  This  has  sometimes  operated 
to  destroy  eonlldence,  but  there  Is  no  question 
the  plan  of  shipping  direct  to  consumers  and 
making  the  road  from  manufacturers  to  con- 
sumers as  direct  as  possible  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical wa3'  of  conducting  business,  and  as  a 
result  you  <'an  obtain  better  goods  for  l<'ss 
money  by  using  the  Association  than  through 
any  other  source.  Those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers would  do  well  to  write  to  headquarters 
for  Information,  wlilch  will  gladly  be  sup- 
plied, and  If  their  representative  sliould  be  In 
your  nelghborliuod  at  any  time,  he  will  lie  In- 
structed to  call  upon  you  and  explain  the  sys- 
tem thoroughly. 

KEMKMHKU.  the  address  of  tills  .-Vssocia- 
tlon  is  13a  .Market  street.  San  Francisco,  with 
branch  houses  at  I.os  .Vngdes  and  I'ortland. 


BRER  RABBIT'S  OPINION. 

As  's:iresse(l  In  oli,  Ilazor  Bark,  wti,,  was  slroppln' 
hlssell' un  a  balib  wire.  "Speakur  er  de  eberlutlon 
Ob  fences;  fust,  desmoov  wire  made  ns  alllalT, 
nextde  balibwire  bad  on  brer  hiise;  den,  wire 
nettln' skeered  we'unslU  we  foun'  It  uldn't  las' 
obcr  night;  forf.  de  big  wire  wid  de  long  stitches 
bovercd  ole  mis  cow  glttln'  her  hohns  back,  but  de 
good  Lawd  BHbe  us  f rum  dis  yer  new  Spring  fens, 
I  bleeb  de  'debble'  Is  colled  rlt«  Inter  hit." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  nesfOliated  on  llrst-elass  securities.  Mines 
and  mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on 
working  bonds.  t'.  H.  UWINELLK,  Cirand 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  t'al. 


p.STEINHAGEN&C 


404&^06  DAVIS STS.F. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 .\M>-  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  ^ 

310  C.^I.II-OKM.V  ST..  S.  V. 

Members  of  the  Siiu  Francisco  Produce  ?2xchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  coDsignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


SAN  KK.VXnsfO.  CAI.. 

l.NCOltPORATEU  APUII..  1874. 


Capital  Paid  I'p  «!il, (100,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Protits,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  .Stockholders....  833,000 

 OFFICEHS  

A.  D.  Lf)GAX  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

A  LBERT  MOXTPELLlER. . .  .Cashier  and  Manai;er. 
FKANK  M<  ML'LLEN  Secretarj-. 

General  Uanklnp.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  .ind 
Silver.  Bills  of  E.^ehaiiire  Hout'lii  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Coiuurv  Prodne,'  a  Spt'elalty. 

January  1.  WM.       A.  -MOXTI'ELLIEK.  Manat'i'r. 


SCALEi 


tl.t.mUDtRII.  FUUVWtRRtirrn 

DaUnnA  M  rear  K.  K  iit«tk>«  u4  wnpM  tuM  M 
Bnildiac  aa^  UatiD*  tilotna  bafcn  TT-rrttnt«. 

taGOOO  «  THOMPSOH.  Binghoarton.  A  k 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  ctiit  cheainr  than  any  other  on  ihe 

market.    Semi  for  ( ';ita!o{;up. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  A?ent, 

186  i.E.VKN  V   ^STK^;KT,  SAN    FK.\NCIS<  <). 


Davis'  Cream  Separator  Chum,  power 
hot  water  and  feed  cooker  combined. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  All 
sizes  Hand  Cream  Separators. 
Davis  Si  Kankin  B.  &  M.  t-o.  Chicago. 


,.^^•^20  MARKET. ST.S.F.,^ 
V_£LEVATOR  la  FRONT.  ST.S.F._-i'^ 
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Bulletin  No.  11,  of  the  California 
State  Fruit  Exchange. 


July  3d,  1894. 
The  reports  of  our  correspondents  in  the  in- 
terior are  very  meager,  no  mails  having 
reached  us  since  Friday  morning,  June  29. 
H'rom  Oregon  and  Washington  we  have  re- 
ports of  good  crops  of  Apples,  Plums  and 
Prunes. 

The  Apricot  crop  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
.luaquiu  valleys  is  generally  being  dried. 
VVith  bright,  warm  weather  and  the  improved 
appliances  for  bleaching  and  drying,  a  very 
e,\cellent  article  of  dried  fruit  is  being  pro- 
duced. 

A  few  firm  offers  have  been  made  for  dried 
Apricots  for  early  July  delivery,  at  prices 
l  uiiKing  from  S%  to  10  cents  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b. 
interior  terminal  points,  for  Eastern  shipment. 
VVith  reasonably  good  management,  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  entire  output  of  really 
choice  Apricots  can  be  marketed  within  this 
range  of  prices. 

The  brokers  who  are  offering  dried  fruit  in 
Eastern  markets  at  ruinously  low  prices  be- 
fore there  is  I'eally  any  fruit  for  sale  by  grow- 
ers, relying  on  consignments  later  on  to  supply 
all  such  sales,  may  realize  that  the  growers 
do  not  readily  forget  their  severe  experience 
of  last  year.  There  is  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  gj'owers  and  responsible  dealers  o^  in- 
sist upon  i.  0.  b.  .sales.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  method  to  the  fruit  industry  needs  but 
to  be  compared  to  the  indiscriminate  consign- 
ments of  former  years  to  be  appreciated  and 
generally  adopted  by  all. 

(iRAI)IN(i  CALIFORNIA  IlKIEI)  FRUIT. 

This  most  important  matter  to  growers, 
packers  and  dealers  in  dried  fruits  has  for 
some  time  past  been  under  consideration  by 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Exchanges,  the  San 
Francisco  Fruit  Exchange,  and  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  and  the  following  standards 
and  names  for  the  various  grades  have  been 
agreed  upon  as  follows : 

/''ii;icj/  AprU-dtx  (tml  Nfi-Uiriiien. — Made  from 
luUy  ripened  fruit,  two  inches  and  largei  in 
diameter,  well  bleached,  bright,  clean  and 
well  cured. 

JVo.  I  At»icols  aiiii  IS'irlartncK. — Made  from 
fully  ripened  fruit,  from  \%  to  2  inches  in  di- 
ameter, well  bleached,  bright,  clean  and  well 
cured. 

Standard  Apricots  and  JVccfartnpx.— Merchant- 
able fruit,  not  fully  up  to  the  standards  re- 
quired for  No.  1. 

I^rimr  Aprirotn  and  Xfctarittfs. — Comprising 
small  fruit,  slabs,  over  ripe,  not  perfectlj- 
ripened,  culls,  etc.,  and  all  fruit  not  meeting 
the  requirements  of  Standards. 

I'EACHES. 

Faniy  Peaches. — Made  from  fully  ripened 
fruit,  inches  and  larger  in  diameter,  clean, 
well  bleached  and  well  cured. 

A'",  I  Peaclien. — Made  from  fully  ripened 
I'l'uit,  from  2  to  2J4  inches  in  diameter,  clean, 
bright  in  color  and  well  cured. 

Staiidaril  Fi  ac)ie>i. — Good,  merchantable  fruit, 
not  meeting  the  requirements  of  No.  1,  and 
may  average  smaller, 

I'rime  Pfdc/if.s.— Embracing  all  dried  peaches 
so  defective  in  quality  as  to  render  them  un- 
suitable for  the  above  grades  to  be  sold  by 
sample. 

PEAKS. 

h'ancy  Pc(/r,s.— Made  from  fully  ripened  Bart- 
letts,  3%  inches  and  larger  in  diameter,  either 
halves  or  quarters,  clean,  bright  and  well 
cured. 

iVo.  1  PfiiuK.  Made  from  fully  ripened  Bart- 
letts,  from  '.i  to  2%  inches  in  diameter,  either 
halves  or  quarters,  clean,  bright  and  well 
cured. 

Standard  Peam. — Made  from  well-ripened 
Bartletts,  not  meeting  the  requirements  of 
No.  1  in  size,  color  or  general  conditions. 

I'rime  Pears. — Inferior  dried  pears,  to  be  .sold 
by  sample  only. 

Peeled  peaches  and  pears  shall  be  graded 
by  the  same  standards  of  excellence  as  un- 
l)eeled. 

In  grading  plums  and  other  fruit  the  same 
terms  shall  be  used  to  indicate  the  various 
grades. 

The  grading  of  prunes  will  conform  to  the 
present  method. 

The  Fresno  standards  for  grading  raisins 
will  be  generally  adopted  to  avoid  i-adical 
changes. 

In  this  connection  a  grading  committee  was 
provided  for,  consisting  of  three  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  three  leading  exchanges, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  and  select  samples 
as  standards  for  the  various  grades  and  kinds 
of  dried  fruit,  certify  to  the  same,  and  cause 
such  standards  to  be  provided  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  all  growers,  packers  and 
dealers  ordering  them  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  exchanges  may 
from  time  to  time  adopt. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BUKKK,  (BK  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  MUch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 

H.  P.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden.  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Frleslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 

JKRSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTKR  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S,  F.,  Cal,  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


.JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Mflk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultr.v.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  187H. 


Poultry. 


.J.  W.  FOR(JElIS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Tliree  well-bred 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  or  2  pullets  and  1  cock- 
erel for  A  handsome  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  I  shall  breed  from  20  pens  of  P.  Rocks  this 
coming  season.  All  interested  visit  my  .yards  or 
correspond.  Mammotli  Pekiii  Ducks.  Satisfaction 
guai-aiiteed.    Reference:    People's  Bank. 


A.  HrsCHKK,  Tracy,  Cal.    Breeder  of  S.  C.  White 
Legliornsand  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggsjl,  Sil.51)  per  setting. 


VVII.I.IAM  NII,KS&('0.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs, 


<'AI,IK()RNI.\  P<)l!LTKY  KAltiM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
.Sentl  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


.1.  i{.  IIOVT.  Bird  s  Landing,  (^al.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  a Iso  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep,  Rams  for  s.ilc. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


R.  H.  CRANK,  Petalunia;  Cal,  Bi-eeder  &  Importer, 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri, 


Swine. 


F.  II.  HCRKK.trii;  Market  St,,  S.  F,— BERKSHIRES. 


THOS.  .1.  KERNS,  Downey.  Cal.  Breeder  of  Regis- 
tered Berkshire  Hogs. 


■J.  I".  ASHI.EV,  Linden,  S;in  Joaquin  Co,,  Cal. 
Breeds  Pol.aiid-C'liina,  Essex  :uui  Yorkshire  Swine. 

."VIONROK  IMIM.ER,  Elisio,  Ventura  Co,,  Cal, 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs, 

H.  .1.  I'HII.POTT,  Niles.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Tecumseh  and  other  clioice  strains  of 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BKRKSIIIRKS  AND  POI.AN  l)-CH  I JTA  H<)<iS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  \Vni.  Niles  &  <'«.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  187t;. 

1".  II.  Ml'ISPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.  Breeder  Short- 
horn Cattle.  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


TVI.KR  REACH.  San  Jose,  Cal,    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


CH.VS.  A.  STOWK.  Stockton,  Regist  d  Berkshires, 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can',I^argely  Increase 

Your  income  b,v  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  otir 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
ti'v  Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
hn-  the  fjf.ff  i.'i  the  Wirapcsf.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1:117  Castro  St,, 
Oakland,  C;il. 


Wvo.MiNG  has  80,000  .square  miles  of 
coal  deposits.  There  are  5000  miles  of 
irrigatino-  canals,  waterinij'  2.000,000 
acres.  The  canals  cost  over  $10,000,000. 
The  live  stock  interests  exceed  $100,- 
000.000  in  value.  Over  $5,000,000  in 
bullion  has  bern  taken  from  the  mines 
in  one  county. 


FRANK    J\.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer.  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.  C  \A/hIte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  Bro\A/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F*ly moult h  Roo k s, 
Blacic  /Vllnorcas.""^'^ 
Eggs,  $.3  per  1.3.'4»  «S^Send  for  Circular. 

 ,    .   THK  

fisH  HALSTED  ^  INCUBATOR 

o'j*b  CO/VlF»/\NV, 

rjj  !  .Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

■'•I  '  Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


IR^areNTUMTlLAniRyOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 

I'MIrVV*"  STAMP  FOR  CaT/0vI_O&UE1 

y^Ji^  BOOKlNCUBfinONjCTs^  U5ES  &S.^S 
*¥dwCuUW  InC.CO  DELAWAREClTY.PalX 


Short  ■  Horn      Hulls  !  ■  At  lf..|tspe."  dozen.    K  .youdo^n  it,  write  me 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS 
For  Sale, 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station.  San  Mateo  Co..  Cal. 

The  cai^  o{  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


At  12  cents  per  dozen.  If  you  doubt  it,  write 
ind  1  will  tell  you  how.  Give  plainly  your  name, 
address  and  business.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER, 
310  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


BEST     lISCUBrtTOR     /W  Pk  D  E . 

Hot  Water:  Venlliation:  Moisture;  Self-Regulating; 
No  Watching;  Chickens  removed  without  oiienlng 
niachlne-f20,  $40,  $7li.  Now  is  the  time  to  use 
Wei.i.inoton's  Imphovko  Eoo  Foon.  Every  grocer 
keeps  it.  B.  P.  WELLINGTON.  Prop.,  420  Waahlne- 
ton  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  1.5. 


AIR  F»UmF» 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COHBINED. 


COmF»OUIND  EINGirSE 

With  only  one  valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

^^^^^MANUFACTURED  BY  -^^^^^ 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

635  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

^_.Maaak.  SAN    .lOSE,    CAL.  ^^Mmm..^ 

Agricultural  Imple^m^nts. 


^  FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGONS. 
-~  „,nrrnf^P^  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices.  Sent  free. 


Gem  Steel  Windmill 

With  Graphite  Boxes. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil 
than  other  mills  that  are  oiled.  Prac- 
tically these  mills  require  no  attention. 
TRULY  A  GEM.  and  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  It  combines  beauty,  strength, 
durability  and  simplicity.  Governs 
itself  perfectly,  is  easily  erected,  and  is 
sold  on  its  merits;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
best  mill  on  earth.  The  mill  is  made 
entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron,  Each 
one  of  our  Gem  Windmills  is  guaran- 
teed. 

[NOTICE. 

We  carry  a  full  line  all  kinds  Pumps— for  hand,  windmill  and  power  use. 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Tanks,  etc 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 


PUMPS 

OF  ALL 
KINDS. 


NEVER 
REQUIRES 
OILING  OR 
CLIMBING  OF 
TOWERS. 


312-314  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


PRIZE  HERD  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Pigs  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO. 

p.  O  Box  686.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually  preva- 
lent among  very  Young  Turkeys  may 
be  prevented  bv  the  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS 

Send  for  Circular, 

E.   FOUGERrt  <fc  CO. 

30  North  William  Street.    -     -     -    New  York. 


HEALDS 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  H,  ISSH.    Patented  April  17.  lSK:i, 
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Business 

I'ost  Street, 

FOR  SEVENTY 


i  College, 

San  Francisco. 

■  nVE  DOLLARS 

This  CoUegre  InstructH  in  .Shorthand,  Type-Writlnf;, 
Uookkeepiii);,  Teletrraiihy,  Penmanship,  Drawiufr, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  has  Its  eradnates  In  every  part 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  Sue. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSKNDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building,  Leveling  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  its  load  in  btilk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  in  all  parts 
of  till-  country. 

Z  i''  This  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
ractui-eii  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  fotir-horse,  KII40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
!1|i;{l.    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

D^VINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

6IT  vioioua 

73,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mulled  X  C  for  ♦  I  flfl 

Nickel,  81.50. 
Stallion  Bits  SO  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  jV.'.J«tL"^i2r. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Jiilv  7,  1894. 


SCHUTTLER  WAGONS. 


They 
have 
been 
Tried. 

^^^^ 


They 
are 
the 
Best. 


The  Schuttler  Improved  Tubular  Axle  Wagon. 


This  represents  the  very  latest,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  improvement  that  has  ever  been  effected  in  metal-axle 
wagons,  whether  with  solid  iron  axles,  or  hollow  steel  tubes. 

The  cut  shows  its  application  to  the  popular  "  National  Tubular  Axles,"  in  which  it  entirely  supersedes  the  grooved  wooden  axle- 
stock,  and  in  its  stead  insures  even  bearing,  as  well  as  a  firm,  direct  and  positive  connection  between  bol.stcr  and  axle. 

The  Schuttler  improvement  consists  of  a  patent  re-enforcing  sleeve  driven  onto  each  end  of  the  axle,  leaving  flat  bearings,  to 
which  the  Bolster  or  hind  Gear,  and  Sand  Board  on  front  Gear,  are  firmly  clipped,  thus  doing  away  with  the  wooden  axle-stock,  and 
making  a  perfect  tru.ss,  thereby  insuring  nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  old  style  Tubular  Axle.s. 

^^^►^  WRITE    FOR    PRICES.  -^^^^ 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305&3Q7Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CALIFORPaA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE^CO.  PROTE C T  YOUR  T^EE 5 


j  to  44',  FkBnONT  STkEHT. 


.•iAN  f  kANClSCO,  CAL. 


No.  31.-  I -inch  Kteel  iixl.-.  I.  atli.  r  I  rliiiint'il.    I"i  i<-.-  f!<t. 

HARNESS,  $7.  *  BUGGIES,  $75.  *  SURREYS,  $130. 


^1    Gilman*s  Patent  Tuk  Tree  Protector. 

^Q>r  P.VTKNTKU  AL'tlUST  1.  IKW. 

jjfci  Cheapfst.  Iwsl  unii  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  Irost.  sun- 

burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  otlier  tree  pests. 

B''or  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them  scnil  for  ilcscriplive 
circulars, 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole   /V\  f»  n  LI  f «  o  t  ij  r  e-  r   of    F^a  tent    Tule  Cov/ers, 
■I'^O  Ninth  Str*'*'t,  Sail  KraiK-inc-o.  <'hI. 


R/\ISIIN  \A/R/\F»S,  S\A/E/\X  F»/\RER, 

FRUIT  PAPER. 

WAX  OR  PARAFFINK  PAl'KR,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  P  apers  for  the  wrapping  auit 
packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

ORiaiNAL    MANUFACTURERS  OF   FRUIT  PAPER. 

5.  P.  Taylor  Paper  Co. 


"♦lO  Olay  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
Goods  Shipped  Everywhere 


♦  ■♦■  ♦ 


No.  IX.— 1-inch  axle.    Price  *lft. 


No.  19a.    1-iiicli  axle.   Price  S8n. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 


36V,  to  44H  FREMONT  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


F^ERKirSS*  F»uyv\RS 

For  All  Purposes. 
KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 

IRRIGATION    OF    SMALL    FARMS    SIHPLIFIED. ->^SSasssiB»=--' 

-^oannz^^  COMPLETE    OUTFIT,    2400    GALLONS    PER    HOUR,  $300. 

Wnti'  for  niustriilci-i  rataluL'u.^. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  llf  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


fii  nuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith. Marvin.  Gamble. 
Wt'Us.  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  Il  keeps  Horses  and 
(  atllchealthy.  Formilch 
cows;   it  increases  and 
i  iirichcs  their  milk. 
Ul»  Howard  St.. 
San  Franclaco,  Cal. 

Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.  Ask  your  dealer  for  tt. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULU^rfiC" 
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The  Hop-Picking  Industry  in  California. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  1894. 


TWENTV-FOUKTH  VEAK. 

Offlcp.  230  Market  Strepl. 


The  accompanying  scenes  in  the  hop  fields  of  Yuba 
county  during  the  season  of  harvest  have  the  double 
merit  of  absolute  fidelity  to  nature  and  of  extreme 
prettiness  in  themselves.  The  luxuriant  and  grace- 
ful trellises,  the  busy  camp  scene,  the  Indian  family 
about  its  mid-day  "  muck-a-muck,"  the  very  sweet 
and  kissable  young  woman  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner— all  these  are  realities  so  characteristic  of  hop- 
picking  as  to  give  something  of  romantic  charm  to 
an  industry  which  has  a  very  practical  business 
basis.  The  center 
of  the  hop  indus- 
try in  California 
is  at  Wheatland, 
Yuba  county, 
where  Dr.  Durst, 
the  "  Hop  King," 
has  350  acres  in 
vines  and  where 
there  are  many 
other  smaller 
yards.  For  the 
following  facts  in 
connection  with 
this  d  i  s  t  r  i  c  t — 
and  for  the  pic- 
tures accompany- 
ing —  we  draw 
upon  the '  'Spring- 
time Special  " 
edition  of  the 
Marysville  Aj>p<<(l 
of  June  10th:  The 
first  hop  plants 
brought  to  this 
State  was  in  1855, 
and  were  i  m- 
jiorted  by  Wilson 
Flint  from  Ver- 
mont, and  experi- 
mented with  in 
Alameda  and 
then  in  S  a  c  r  a- 
m  e  n  to  counties. 
Hops  in  this  State 
yield  bountifully 
the  first  year, 
whereas  in  the 
Eastern  States  it 
takes  three  years 

from  planting  to  get  a  full  crop  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  compared  to  1500  to 
2000  pounds  to  the  acre,  which  is  an  average  yield 
jor  the  first  year  in  this  favored  State. 

The  harvesting  season  is  free  from  rain,  wind  or 
frost,  which  causes  such  great  loss  in  other  locations. 
California  hops  have  been  particularly  free  fi'om  dis- 
eases that  affect  them  in  other  States,  such  as  mold, 
lice,  grubs,  mildew,  red  spider  and  scale.  They  are 
clean  and  bright,  which  is  much  appreciated  by 
English  buyers,  who  are  very  partial  to  California 
hops.  The  character  of  land  on  which  they  are 
generally  grown  is  the  bottom  land  of  rivers  and 
creeks,  where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  to  mature 
them  without  rain  or  irrigation.  The  principal 
counties  in  which  they  are  grown  are  Yuba,  Sacra- 
mento, Sonoma  and  Mendocino.  The  first  experiment 
with  hops  in  Yuba  county  was  made  in  1883  by  Dr. 
D.  P.  Durst,  and  to-day  there  are  over  1000  acres  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Wheatland,  and  each 
succeeding  year  sees  it  increasing. 

There  are  various  ways  of  training  hops.  One,  by 
poles  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  two  to  the  hill;  an- 


other is  with  stakes  eight  feet  long,  one  to  the  hill, 
with  strings  or  wires  drawn  horizontally  across  the 
field  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  fastened  to  top  of 
stake  by  staple.  Yet  another  and  the  most  popular, 
is  the  trellis  system.  This  .system  is  the  one  gener- 
ally used  by  large  hop-growers.  It  consists  of  posts 
similar  to  telegraph  poles,  about  twenty  feet  long; 
the  outside  poles  are  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  well 
braced;  a  strong  wire  is  stretched  across  the  top  of 
the  poles  each  way,  and  to  these  wires  are  tied 
strong  strings,  pegged  down  to  each  hill  of  hops. 
The  variety  of  hojis  grown  in  this  State  is  the  large 


Solano  Wins. 


CHAUACTEKISTIC  HOP-PICKING  SCENES. 

American.  The  hop-grower  is  kept  busy  the  year 
round.  Planting  is  generally  done  in  January  and 
February,  tying  vines  to  poles  in  April  and  May; 
picking  begins  in  August. 


The  Winters  Express  says  that  a  sanguinary  fight 
occurred  last  week  on  Chas.  Langenour's  ranch  near 
Woodland.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Langenour  engaged  a 
company  of  Japs,  who  agreed  to  work  eleven  hours  a 
day.  Later  he  employed  another  batch,  who  agreed 
to  work  twelve  hours  for  the  same  price.  This  pre- 
cipitated a  war,  in  which  knives  and  clubs  were 
freely  used.  A  number  on  each  side  wei-e  horribly 
beaten.  One  Jap  was  fatally  stabbed,  having  re- 
ceived a  deep  gash  on  the  neck,  nearly  severing  the 
jugular  vein. 

The  demoralization  of  the  San  Francisco  fruit  mar- 
ket under  the  burden  of  consignments  of  fresh  fruits, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  go  eiv.A, 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  street  hawkers 
were  offering  fine,  luscious  peaches  for  25  cents  per 
box. 


The  magnificent  cup  of  gold  put  up  by  one  of  the 
San  Francisco  daily  newspapers  to  be  awarded  to 
the  county  receiving  the  most  votes  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  was  given  on  Friday  of  last  week  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Solano  county.  The  conditions  of  voting- 
were  that  each  ballot  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
coupon  cut  from  one  of  the  issues  of  the  journal 
donating  the  cup,  the  project  therefore  being  an  ad- 
vertising scheme.  The  fight  was  between  Alameda 
and  Solano  counties  aad  the  latter  won  it  by  enlisting 

San  Francisco  in 
its  behalf.  Nearly 
a  million  votes 
were  cast  in  the 
contest  and  not 
one  of  the  fifty - 
seven  counties  in 
the  State  was 
without  rej^re- 
sentation.  It  is, 
of  course,  gratify- 
ing to  the  Solano- 
ites  to  win  the 
fight,  but  it  really 
signifies  nothing, 
since  under  such 
c  i  r  c  u  m  s  t  a  n  ces 
voting,  like  kiss- 
ing, goes  by  favor 
rather  than  upon 
a  judicial  esti- 
mate of  compara- 
tive merits.  The 
fight  for  the  cu]) 
has  had  the  effect 
to  attract  atten- 
tion to  Solano, 
which  somehow 
seems  to  have 
escaped  the  gen- 
eral notice  due  to 
her  i-eal  merits. 
I  n  t  h  (>  w  hole 
range  of  Califor- 
nia there  is  no 
county  w  h  i  c  h 
combines  greater 
v  a  V  i  e  t  y  a  n  d 
wealll)  nf  nati\'e 
r  e  s  o  u  r  c  e   wit  h 

such  advantages  of  climate  and  proximity  to  trans- 
poi'tation.  The  editor  is  under  engagement  to  drive 
over  this  county  in  the  near  future  and  lie  hopes 
within  a  few  weeks  to  give  the  i-(>aders  of  the  Riir.m, 
the  results  of  his  obsei'vations. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Lbggett  of  Oroville,  having  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  White,  Cooley  &  Cutts  oi'chard,  on  the 
border-line  between  Butte  and  Yuba  counties,  in- 
formR  the  Register  that  "he  considers  it  the  finest 
orchard  along  Feather  river,  from  the  care  and 
attention  it  receives  and  the  wonderful  growth  of 
trees.  There  will  be  a  good  crop  of  peaches  and 
prunes."  The  editor  of  the  Rural,  who  visited  this 
same  orchard  a  year  ago,  is  able  to  confirm  thi.s: 
testimony.  The  thing  chiefly  remarkable  is  the 
effect  of  thorough  culture  upon  a  somewhat  heavy 
upland.  By  giving  care  and  labor  to  it  Mr.  Cutts 
has  achieved  results  far  surpassing  those  whose 
advantages  of  situation  are  far  superior.  There 
is  no  place  in  which  intelligence  and  diligence 
will  yield  better  results  than  in  the  work  of  the 
orchard. 
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identity  of  uiH-ortiiin  varieties.  The  work  of  the 
Ijoard  in  thi.s  ros])eet  was  ('Si)eeial!y  valuable  in  re- 
lation to  almonds  and  walnuts,  coneerninu;  whic  h  there 
is  a  woeful  lack  <'f  exai't  knowledfi-c.  Another  iiii- 
])ortan1  .sei-vice  oi  the  Boaivt  in  eonneetion  with  the 
Fair  was  the  free  distribution  of  fruits,  rijie  olives 
and  oil  saiii])les  in  the  i  tTort  1o  prt mote  i>o|)ular 
knowledfje  and  taste  for  jjrodutds  (■om])arat ivel y  little 
v.sed  by  ])eo])le  ^eiiei'ally:  also  the  free  (listrii)uti(iii  of 
jiriiited  matter  relative  to  the  fruit  interest.  Secre- 
tary J^elon^''  and  Pi-of.  Craw  s]yon\  a  fjreat  deal  of 
time  in  ])ersonal  attendance  at  Hoi-ticultural  hall  re- 
ceivin":  visitors  -official  and  casual — from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  in  inijjartinf^  int'orniation  very  im- 
portant to  the  fruit  interest  and  doubly  impressive 
from  personal  exposition  with  the  aid  of  the  com- 
parative illustrations  at  hand.  Another  important 
work  was  the  assistance  rendered  by  Secretary 
Lelon<^  to  the  several  county  days,  his  etTort  bein^r 
in  tlie  very  practical  and  useful  line  of  emphasizino; 
the  productive  resoui-ces  of  each  county  in  its  turn. 
On  the  wliole.  tlie  work  of  the  Board  of  Horticulture 
at  the  Fair  was  a  good  work  well  done — anii)ly  wor-th 
the  three  tliousand  dollai\s  which  it  cost,  brn-ne  in 
equal  ])ro))(n-tion  by  the  State  and  by  ])rivat('  sub- 
scrijitioii. 


street,  wlie)<e  business  ses.sions  are  held  each  mom- 
in>r.  .\nyb<Kly  legitimately  connected  with  tlie  fruit 
trade,  either  as  a  dealer  cr  {grower,  is  elit'ible  for 
membership,  tlie  entrance  fee  hf'ing  $10  and  the 
monthly  dues  *2.  The  ofticers  are:  President,  Frank 
Dalton;  Secretarv,  T.  S.  Tavlor;  Directors— D.  K. 
AllLson,  A.  H.  Castle,  A.  I)'.  Cutler.  Fi-ank  Dalton. 
M.  Fontana.  A.  T.  Hatch.  D.  H.  Porter.  This  or- 
^^anizatioii  may.  if  it  will,  serve  the  fruit  interest  in 
inany  ways.  Jt  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
Uinit  its  operations  to  actual  business  ti-ansactions 
and  not  fall  into  the  bad  practice  of  <,'amblin<,'  in 
"  futures,'"  '"options  "  and  other  fictions.  This  is  the 
danfjerous  tendency  of  all  such  conti-ivances:  and  it  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  this  will  prove  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  sliould  be  said  that  by 
many  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  San  Francisco 
Fruit  Exchange  is  an  organization  in  opposition  to 
the  State  Fruit  Exi'hange:  i)ut  this  idea  is  wholly 
ei-roneous.  The  purjioses  of  tlie  two  Fxehanges  have 
no  relation  to  each  other. 
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The  Week. 


.  The  .state  has  warmed  up  considtn-ablv 

A>  **atlier  and  * 

^  during  the  week,  and  this  refers  to  the 

weather  as  well  as  to  the  indignation  of 
those  wlio  have  suffered  from  interference' witli  estab- 
lished means  of  travel  and  transportation,  as  de- 
scribed upon  other  pages.  Almost  all  lines  of  pro- 
duction have  bet^n  inconvenienced  and  injured.  Fruit- 
driers  without  trays  or  suiphur,  caijners  without 
sugar,  grain-threshers  without  sacks,  cheese-makers 
without  rennet,  and  liustling  interior  cities  without 
l)eer — it  is  little  wiinder  that  other  things  lia\ c  been 
warm  as  well  as  the  weather.  Near  the  coast  the 
temperature  has  favored  local  industries.  Heat  be- 
low the  normal,  moisture  above  normal  and  amount- 
ing to  preci])itation  in  some  localities,  have  carried 
verdure  a  few  more  days  into  the  dominion  of  the 
arid,  indeed,  the  season  has  shaped  its  ending  well. 
There  has  not  yet  been  a  blasting  nortlier,  but  west 
and  south  winds  liave  tempered  heat  and  conserved 
moisture.  In  the  interior,  heat  has  lx;en  ad(H|uate  to 
the  needs  of  tlie  fruit-driers  and  the  grain-liarvesters. 
If  we  can  pass  beyond  the  evils  of  the  strike,  as  now 
seems  assured,  we  shall  take  a  fresh  start  in  the 
effort  to  pull  profit  and  prosperity  out  of  tlie  sloughs 
and  pitfalls  of  a  per\-erse  era.  There  is  yet  time  for 
a  long  run  of  fruit-shipping  and  an  unparalleled 
amount  of  di-ying,  which  should  command  much  gold 
and  comfort. 


In  last  week's  Rurai,  the  editor  took 
issue  with  what  lie  understood  to  be 
the  position  of  Mr,  H,  K.  Pratt  in 
the  matter  of  "  agi'eed  "  or  "  fixed  "  prices  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits  to  be  sold  in  the  Eastern  markets  under 
co-operation,  holding  it  to  be^  impossible  to  make 
jn'ices  arliitrarily  because  the  conditions  which  regu- 
late values  are  constantly  changing.  But  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Pratt  was  not  oorrtn  tly  understood,  as  the 
following  note  will  (>xplain: 

S.vx  Francisco,  July  7,  lsi(4, 
'I'll  THE  KiM'nut :  In  yotu' tc>-(la.v's  issue  refeiriiig  to  an  ar- 
tii'le  coiii-eniing  interview  witli  me,  I  see  I  wan  misuixlef- 
stood  iis  iog-iif(is  "  tixiuK  I'fiees.'"  'la^rec  with  you  lieai'tily 
that  these  lixeii  values  mu.st  he  from  day  to  day.  The  buyer 
11(11'  Ihe  seller  cannot  fix  these  price.s  alone  or  tliey  beeonm  a 
speculation.  Sujiply  and  deniaiid  rofrulates  these  luatters  re- 
gardless of  either  buyer  or  seller:  and  when  once  you  have  a 
complete  soiling?  representation,  and  your  lines  well  estat>- 
lished  ill  all  particulars,  the  .shippers  must  accept  the  values 
these  conibined  agencies  will  give  them,  and  this  must  be  the 
hig'hest  value  these  United  States  can  afford  to  pay  for  your 
pi-oducts  based  on  the  demand  of  the  coiusumers  at  large,  and 
any  other  values  are  fii-titious  iind  a  speculation,  Respect- 
fufly  yours,  H,  K.  Pkatt. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Pratt  on  the  i-ight  side  of 
this  subject,  for  it  is  of  .gi'eat  imiHirtance  that  the 
notion  that  prices  can  be  fixed  ai-i)iti  arily  should  bi- 
got ten  rid  of.  This  fallacy  is  the  chief  cause,  of  most 
co-operative  failures  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
Peojile  start  out  to  accomplish  an  impossible  thing, 
and  failing  to  do  it,  lose  iieart  altogether  and  be- 
come more  than  before  the  victims  of  wrong  methods. 
Co-operation  cannot  change  the  laws  of  business,  but 
it  may  conduct  busint'ss  in  accordance  with  its  laws 
for  the  profit. of  the  producing  class  rather  than 
against  it.  This  is  all  that  co-oiieration  can  do:  and, 
indeed,  it  is  all  that  it  need  to  do. 


As  recently  announced,  the  State 
Fruit  Exchange  has  gone  into  the 
lousiness  of  receiving  and  selling  dried 
fruits,  etc,  on  commission,  upon  the  jilan  outlined  in 
its  terms  of  organization.    Its  operations,  however, 
are  not  conducted  by  itself,  but  through  a  new  or- 
ganization— the  California  Distributing  Co.— which  is 
an  enlargement  of  the  commission  firm  of  Schilling  A 
Co.    The  main  pohit  in  the  ])lan  of  operations  is  the 
retention  of  fruit  in  California  until  such  time  as  it 
shall  actually  be  .sold,  the  effort  being  to  break  down 
tlie  practice  of  consigning  fruit  to  Eastern  mercJiants 
or  brokers,  who  often  use  such  consignments  to  break 
the  market  in  theii-  own  interest  and  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  seller  in  California,    To  go  into  the 
business  oi  handling  fruit  in  a  large  way.  and  esjieci- 
ally  upon  the  i)lan  of  f.  o.  b.  .sales,  as  ab  ive  outlined, 
requires  a  very  lai-ge  capital:  and  tli  •  K.\change 
1  found  it  necessary  either  to  kee))  out  of  the  business 
j  altogether,  or  to  operate  through  others;  hence  the 
I  engagement  with  the  Distributing  Co.    The  Ki'RAi, 
must,  to  be  entirely  frank  with  its  readers,  say  that, 
in  its  judgment,   this   engagement   is   a  mistake. 
It  would,   we  believe,  have  been  better   to  post- 
pone   actual    marketing    operations     until  such 
time    as    they    might    be    carried    on  indepeiui- 
I  ently,  and  to  have  devoted  the  energies  of  the  I'lx- 
i  change  wholly  to  the  work  of  extending  airl  strengtli- 
^  ening  organization  among  the  growers.    The  ixili;  y 
adojited.  if  ni^t  the  wist^st,  is  at  least  one  that  will 
(>nable  the  Exchange  to  exert  a  very  consid  -rable  in- 
;  fluiMK  I'  directly  upon  the  methods  of  dried-fruit  mar- 
keting, and  it  ought  not  to  fail  of  some  g  tod  results. 
A  leading  feature  of  the  Exchang  ■  work  will  the 
!  i>*suance  of  its  Bulletin,  which  will  hereaft  •!•  appear 
j  in  the  RiiRAL  Press  each  week  in  its  full  nfTicial  f  >rm. 
1  it  is  no  longer  issued  :is  a  si)ecia!  and  distinct  publi- 
I  cation. 


Mr.  CJinl's 
Title. 


It4»ar4l  of  llortlciill  lire 


lit  the  Fair, 


The  exhibit  of  the  State  Board 
of  [lorticulture,  which  has  b(>en 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the 
Midwinter  Fair,  is  now  in  process  of  removal  to  the 
Board  rooms  at  220  Sutter  street,  where  it  is  again 
to  be  set  u])  and  maintained  permanently  open  to 
jiublic  inspection.  From  a  strictly  Californian  point 
of  view  tliis  exhibit  has  been  the  most  interesting 
and  iin])ortant  of  all  the  vast  disjilay  at  the  Fair,  It 
included  an  immense  variety  of  our  fruits,  dried  and 
in  jars,  all  in  l)eautiful  and  attractive  form;  also  a 
iiiagnific(>nt  I'ollection  of  insects  and  fungi,  both  in- 
juriotis  and  beneficial.  Nothing  like  this  last  named 
collection  has  ever  before  lieen  shown  here,  and  rep- 
i-e.sented  the  work  of  twenty  years  in  collection  and 
preservation,  Tlie  sjiecial  merit  of  these  exhibits — 
both  of  fruits  and  of  insects -  was  their  perfect  idass- 
ilication  and  arrangement.  Each  of  the  many 
thousand  varieties  of  fruits  bore  its  correct  name, 
and  each  of  the  5t),0(»0  insects  was  named  with  ecjual 
exactness.  All  this  afforded  a  basis  for  instructive 
comparison,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  tlie  exhibit, 
but  in  relation  to  the  various  county  exhibits  where 
no  strict  classification  was  attempted.  The  Board 
of  Horticulture  headquarters  thus  became,  in  a  sense, 
an  expert  agency  for  the  comparative  study  of  fruits 
and  for  the  settlement  of  ptizzling  questions  as  to  the 


Our  friends  in  the  British  colonies  seem 
so  ))rone  to  revel  in  titles  that  they  cannot 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  plain  Amerii-an 
signature.  For  example,  we  find  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture  of  Tasmania  an  admirable 
article  on  beet  growing  for  sugar  by  Richard  (iird  of 
Chino — just  such  a  straightforward  record  of  ex]jeri- 
ence  as  he  has  frequently  given  to  the  Rural  Pkkss, 
In  publishing  his  signature  they  use  this  form,  "Rich- 
ard (lird,  P.  A.  D.  F,  Sec,"  This  is  a  stunning  title, 
and  must  give  the  article  several  tons  extra  weight 
in  Tasmania.  The  California  reader  will,  how- 
ever. undtM'stand  it  better  if  it  is  ])rinted  "  Richard 
(iird,  Per  D.  F..  Sec."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr, 
(iird's  secretary  signed  the  writing  aft(>r  it  came 
from  the  typewriter,  and  used  a  job  lot  of  hiero- 
gly])hics  which  the  Tasmanians  made  into  the  jion- 
derous  title  P.  A.  D.  F.  Fancy  fails  to  determine 
what  the  colonists  could  make  these  letters  signify. 

„,,         ,,      ,       The  times  are  so  prolific  of  organi- 

T  lie  San  I-  rancisco  ' 

zations  and  minors  of  organizaticms 

Fruit  KxcliHiiee. 

m  the  various  branches  of  fruit- 
growing and  selling  that  it  requires  some  nimbleness 
of  mind  to  keep  track  of  them  all.  The  latest  is  the 
San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange,  designed,  as  its  cor- 
])orate  articles  declare,  "to  jiromote  the  interest 
and  convenience  of  growers,  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  California  fruit  and  fruit  products."  It 
is  the  plan  of  this  organization  to  maintain  an  F^x- 
change  foi-  the  inutuiil  coin-enience  of  fruit  sellers  and 
buyers,  just  as  the  well-known  Product^  Exchange  is 
maintained  for  the  grain  sellers  and  buyers.  Besides 
c-onducting  a  daily  session  for  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling,  it  proposes  to  compile  information,  ad- 
just grades  of  fruit,  etc.,  etc.  It  is,  ])ractically.  an 
associatioTi  of  mercliants  for  mutual  convenience,  but 
is  not  a  combiiration  like  the  State  Fruit  Kxchange, 
which  proposes  itself  to  carry  on  the  business  of  sell- 
ing.   It  has  already  opened  rooms  at  2(t2  Saoramentfi 


The  Yolo  County  .)/'(//  is  engaged  in  a 
crusade  against  wheat -growing,  not 
sjK'cially  liecause  it  is  no  long  >r  jirofit- 


Wlieut  as  a  Ue- 
popiilatf 

able  as  formerly,  but  on  the  broad  groun  I  that  it  is 
socially  demoralizing  to  the  county.  The  form  of  its 
latest  argument  is  a  comparative  review  of  the 
schoftl  census,  as  illustrated  by  the  official  figures  for 
the  years  ISSli  and  lSi)4:  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  showing.  Around  Cacheville 
three  school  districts  in  IHSli  had  2(14  children  of 
school  age;  in  18114  they  n-turn  I'llt.    We  quote: 

In  the  Kniphts  T^anding  section  Ciraftoii  and  Kureka  dis- 
ti'icts  contained  in  is.si;  over  llJH  census  children  and  to  day 
there  are  less  than  Kill  in  the  two  districts,  (irafton  has  fallen 
from  \Xi  to  SJ,  and  Eureka  from  :!0  to  IT.  Around  Blacks  four 
.school  districts  in  isst;  returned  U7  children  of  schiMil  ajfe. 
The  same  this  year  show  up  with  Willow  Spring  has  lost 

7,  Eutei  prise  :i  and  Monitor  I'.i.  Take  the  school  dislricts  that 
sutTound  Davisville:  Franklin  has  lost  11,  Putah  1,  Plainfield 
■Jii:  Fairfield  gained  'J  and  Willow  Slough  1,  in  eight  years; 
WiKxllaiid  Prairie  had  2(1  school  children  eight  years  ago  aud 
has  2(1  in  lSil4.  The  aggregate  loss  in  these  six  districts  is  :ir>. 
Take  four  fine  districts  surrounding  Winters :  They  have  all 
lost  jxipulation  in  the  last  eight  years.  In  Issii  they  had  IXi 
schfHil  children,  now  the  rejwrts  show  but  Ills.  Apricot  has 
lost  .s,  Buckeye  1,  I'nion  12.  Pleasant  Pi'airie  4. 

There  are  many  more  figures  in  the  Mnil's  arraign- 
ment, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  further,  for 
they  all  illustrate  the  same  fact,  namely,  that  wher- 
ever wheat-growing  has  been  retained  as  the  chief 
])roductive  interest,  the  po]ialation  has  sharply  de 
(•lined.  But  when  the  fruit-growing,  hop-growing, 
vegetaljle-producing  and  dairying  districts  come  uii 
der  review,  the  story  is  a  very  different  one.  In  the 
fruit-growing  district  of  Winters  the  i)opulation  has 
nearly  doubled  since  1KH(!:  in  foui-  districts  near  the 
river,  devoted  to  alfalfa  and  vegetable  growing,  the 
increase  is  the  ditfereii'^e  between  2!H)  aiul  HTH;  "up 
the  canyon,  where  the  railroad  company  has  colonized 
the  fruit  lands,"  the  past  eight  years  has  increa-:ed 
th"  school  population  from  8(!  to 207.  .An  !  so  through- 
out the  districts  devoted  to  fruits  and  "small  farm 
ing"  there  has  been  persistent  growth  in  i)o])ulation. 
just  as  in  the  grain  disti'icts  ther.^  has  been  p.-rsisleiii 
decline.  It  does  not  seem  nr-cessary  to  accompany 
this  statement  of  facts  with  a  sermon,  tVir  the  lesson 
of  it  cannot  be  missed. 


July  14,  l,S!)4. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  is  not  possible  to  coinpr-ess  the  detailed  history 
of  the  past  seven  days  within  such  limits  as  the 
editor  can  command,  and  there  will  in  this  writing- 
be  no  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  trace  the  record  in 
broad  lines.  It  has  been  a  week  of  absolute  paralysis 
in  railroad  transpoi-tation,  of  sta<4nation  in  all  lines 
of  business,  of  universal  loss  and  of  terrible  appre- 
hensions. Chuss  has  has  been  arrayed  against  class, 
int(>rest  ai,niinst  interest,  passion  aj^ainst  passion; 
threat  has  answered  threat;  duty  and  law  have  been 
forgotten;  at  times  it  has  seemed  questionable  if 
Government  were  still  supreme.  Not  since  the  time 
of  deadly  civil  war  has  there  been  such  a  strain 
upon  the  foundations  of  our  system.  As  we  write 
(on  Wednesday  morning)  things  are  looking  better, 
but  it  is  the  prospect  of  peace  which  cheers — not 
peace  itself. 

The  storm  center  has  been  Chicago,  where  all  rail- 
roads entering  or  operatmg  within  the  city  have 
been  tied  up.  Efi'orts  to  move  trains  from  station  to 
station  with  non-union  men  under  police  and  military 
protection  resulted  in  a  series  of  lights  in  which 
there  were  many  bruises  and  some  bloodshed  on  both 
sides,  followed  by  the  beating  of  ''  scabs,"  the  over- 
turning and  burning  of  cars,  tearing  up  of  tracks, 
etc.  The  police  have  been  powerless;  the  local  mili- 
tary forces  have  been  overwhelmed;  and  th(>  rioters 
have  only  given  way  before  volleys  from  regular 
troops  charged  with  the  preservation  of  imi)erilled 
pro])erty.  Under  the  protection  of  U.  S.  forces  the 
railroads  are  now  cleai'ing  up  the  wreclcage  and 
i-eorganizing  their  sei-vice;  but  the  m(>,n  are  still  out, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  they  will  not  return  to  work 
luitil  the  Pullman  controversy  shall  be  settled.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  chief  officers  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
acting  in  sympathy  with  th(>  American  Railway 
Union  movement,  ordered  a  general  strike,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  ])aralyz(^  every  industi-y  in  the  United 
States;  but  the  orders  have  not  been  generally 
obeyed.  About  20,000  workmen  in  Chicago  have 
quit  theii'  places,  but  the  new  strike  has  scarcely  been 
noted  elsewhere.  Another  incident  of  Tuesday  w;is 
the  arrest  of  President  Debs,  of  the  A.  R.  U..  upon 
a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  hiterfen^  with  the  U.  S. 
mails;  but  he  was  promptly  released  upon  bail,  the 
arrest  serving  no  other  jjurpose  than  to  show  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  in  the  ci-isis.  At  this 
writing  the  indications  at  Chicago  points  to  a  collapse 
of  the  strike;  but  the  end,  if  it  should  come  in  this 
way,  will  leave  its  purposes  still  unsatisfied  and  its 
passions  suppressed,  indeed,  but  uns))ent. 


In  California  events  have  not  gone  to  such  ex- 
tremes, but  the  time  has  been  painfully  critical  and 
peace  has  been  preserved  only  by  a  combination  of 
prudence  and  good  fortune.  The  tie-up  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  system,  including  the  lines  in  con- 
nection with  the  San  Francisco  bay  ferries,  has  been 
absolute;  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  break  the  blockade  with  volunteer  and  non- 
union help  have  resulted  in  violent  collisions  at  Oak- 
land ])ier.  at  Los  Angeles  and  at  Sacramento.  At 
the  pier  the  strikei-s  declared  that  no  trains  manned 
by  non-union  men  should  move,  and  they  enforced 
the  order  by  pulling  "scabs  "  from  their  engines,  de- 
railing cars,  "killing"  locomotives  and  blocking 
switi'hes.  When  all  patience  and  resource  had  been 
exhausted  the  railroad  managers  gave  up  the  fight, 
abandoned  everything  where  it  stood,  stopped  the 
ferries  and  announced  that  they  should  wait  for  Gov- 
ernment protection.  What  is  known  as  the  "Creek 
route,"  between  San  Francisco  and  the  east  side  of 
the  bay,  has  been  held  open,  this  being  the  only  line 
of  communication  between  the  city  and  its  suburban 
neighbors  during  the  past  week.  At  Los  Angeles 
these  events  have  been  almost  duplicated,  though  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  U.  S.  troops,  under  waiting  or- 
ders but  ready  for  instant  service,  has  been  a  quiet- 
ing influence. 


tral  depot,  there  has  been  a  continuous  scene  of  dis- 
order and  peril.  The  strikers  declared  that  no  trains 
manned  by  non-union  men  should  pass,  Ih-.'  mean-  j 
ing  of  this  being  that  no  trains  at  all  should  ]iuss.  To  1 
this  end  Ihey  blocked  the  tracks,  ■"killed"  engines 
and  took  bodily  jjossession  of  the  flepot  building;  and 
all  this  wa,s  not  accomplished  without  some  blows,  '] 
from  which  "scab"  trainmen  wear  the  bruises. 
Efforts  to  dj'ive  the  men  from  the  depot  by  the  local 
police  and  by  a  sheriff'  s  posse  proving  futile,  the 
State  troops  were  called  into  service,  but  when  or- 
dered to  charge  the  crowd  which  stood  chatting 
with  them  in  good-natured  fashion,  they  declined  the 
service  and  returned  to  their  quarters.  This  left  the 
strikers  confident  in  their  power  and  more  than  ever 
detei'mined  to  hold  their  ground.  In  connection 
with  this  military  fiasco  there  were  many  in- 
congruous circumstances.  Befoi'e  the  crisis  came 
the  militia  were  compelled  to  stand  for  hours  in  a 
baking  sun,  facing  the  force  of  strikers  who  swarmed 
in  the  depot.  The  latter,  taking  pity  upon  them, 
brought  them  ice  water,  supported  those  who  were 
faint  with  heat,  and  on  the  return  to  (juarters  as- 
sisted in  carrying  their  baggage  and  arms.  At  night 
the  strikers  gave  the  outposts  hot  coffee  and  helped 
the  OT-dnance  squads  to  haul  their  guns  into  position. 
Under  these  circumstances  of  mutual  kindness  and 
sympathy — for  four-fifths  of  the  ti'oo])s  were  with 
the  sti'ikers  in  full  heart — it  is  not  sui'prising  that 
the  men  were  unwilling  to  obey  orders  which  in- 
volved bloodshed  and  death.  Fi-om  the  time  of  these 
events,  six  days  ago.  until  now  the  Sacramento  depot 
has  remained  in  po.ssession  of  tlu-  strikers.  On  Mon- 
day they  were  warned  by  proclamaticm  of  President 
Cleveland  to  disperse^  and  retir(>  to  their  homes.  On 
Tuesday,  by  special  proclanuitifin  fi-om  the  same 
.source,  they  were  ordered  directly  to  disperse  before 
four  o'clock,  wit  h  the  implied  threat  that  U.  S.  forces 
should  be  brought  against  them.  At  9:80  Tuesday 
night  a  body  of  U.  S.  troops,  six  hundred  strong,  ar- 
rived at  Sacramento;  and  it  is  repoi'ted  as  we  write 
that  the  men  will  make  no  i-esistaiice.  This  state- 
ment yields  profound  relief,  foi-  it  has  been  feared 
that  the  strikers,  who  are  well  armed,  would  stand 
fight,  with  bloody  and  deplorable  consequences.  We 
shall  hojie  before  this  is  printed  to  have  definite  re- 
ports of  to-day's  events  both  at  Sacramento  and 
at  Oakland  i)ier,  where  U.  S.  forces  have  been  or- 
dered. 

This  great  contest  ceased  fen  days  ago  to  have 
more  than  a  technical  relation  to  the  affair  a1  Pull- 
man out  of  which  it  grew.  In  its  larger  aspects  it 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  fight  between  the  op- 
posing theories  of  capital  and  labor.  The  conten- 
tion of  th(>  railroads — the  Southern  Pacific  is  but  one 
of  twenty-three  companies  combined  in  opposition  to 
the  Pullman  boycott — is  that  there  are  no  direct 
grievances  between  themselves  and  their  men ;  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  differences  between  the 
Pullman  Co.  and  its  men;  that  the  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  the  Pullman  men  by  the  train  men  is  an  un- 
warranted intrusion  into  their  relations — and  be- 
tween the  railway  service  and  the  public — of  a  matter 
wholly  impertinent  .to  them.  Oiu^  who  s])(>aks  in 
their  interest  says: 

The  boycott  is  the  most  tyraunous  and  ojipres.sivc  instru- 
ment employed  by  organized  labor  to  enforce  unreasonable  de- 
mands. To  permit  its  principle  to  be  establishe<i  is  to  expose 
eveiy  business  and  industry  in  the  country  to  the  same  venge- 
ful attack  now  made  upon  Mr.  Pullman.  To  permit  this  ef- 
fort to  succeed  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  organized  labor  to 
bankrupt  any  mauufactui'er,  any  corporation,  any  firm,  any 
business  man,  large  or  small,  who  may  incur  its  displeasure, 
justly  or  unjustly. 

Thus  it  is  the  theory  of  the  railroads  that  in  i-e- 
sisting  the  operation  of  the  Pullman  boycott,  the 
railroads  of  the  country  combine  against  a  danger- 
ous and  common  enemy.  "They  are  not,"  as  one 
positive  man  has  exjjressed  it,  "  fighting  their  battle 
alone — still  less  Mr.  Pullman's  battle — but  the  battle 
of  all  organized  industry  and  business,  of  all  jn-oduc- 
tion  and  trade,  of  societv  itself." 


The  center  of  danger  in  this  State  has  been  Sacra- 
mento, where  the  strikmg  train  hands,  in  conjunction 
with  the  striking  shopmen,  have  made  a  force 
nearly  three  thousand  strong,  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  the  city.  Here,  where  lines  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south  meet  and  cross  in  the  Cen- 


In  direct  v)pposition  to  all  this  stands  the  theory  of 
the  strikers.  Labor  and  capital,  they  argue,  in 
these  modern  times,  are  in  relations  wholly  new  and 
different  as  compared  with  the  days  when  each  was 
a  personality.  Now  capital,  as  it  stands  related  to 
labor  in  its  corporate  form,  is  wholly  impersonal — 
without  any  human  impulse  of  sympathy  or  frater- 
nity. It  seeks,  with  the  directness  of  a  mechanism 
and  with  as  little  feeling,  to  get  the  most  service  for 


the  least  payment;  It  organizes  itself  into  com- 
panies and  progressively  into  trusts,  pnols  and  corii- 
bines;  and  alwajs  on,'  (;f  aims  i;;  tho  cutting  down 
of  labor,  not  from  any  conscious  enmity  to  labor  btit 
because  the  price  of  laboi-  is  one  of  the  factors  in  its 
operations  and  })rofits.  Now,  this  of  course  will  be 
denied,  say  those  who  speak  for  the  strikers,  but  its 
truth  is  manifest  in  the  very  fight  now  on.  One  of 
the  chief  charges  made  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
manager  is  that  we  have  lugged  in,  to  disturb  the 
relations  between  them  and  ourselves,  an  issue  which 
in  no  wise  concerns  either  of  us.  Now  what  are  the 
facts  ?  There  is,  let  us  admit,  no  direct  grievance 
between  us  and  the  railroad;  we  are  contending  for 
the  rights  of  an  <i//inl  labor  interest — the  workmen 
in  the  Pulhnan  shops — and  for  so  doing  ar(>  con- 
demned "  on  principle"  by  the  railroad  managers. 
But,  where  is  the  S.  P.  Co.?  It  is  contending  for  its 
allied  interest — the  owners  of  the  Pullman  .shojjs. 
Now,  let  us  ask,  if  we  in  standing  by  our  friends  are 
in  any  position  of  prejudice  as  compared  with  the 
company  in  standing  by  its  friends  '?  What  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  ought  to  be  sauce  for  the  gander.  It 
will,  of  course,  de  denied  that  there  is  any  combina- 
tion by  the  railroads  in  behalf  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, but  if  this  tie  so,  how  does  it  happen  that 
twenty-three  great  railroad  companies  take  the 
same  action  on  the  very  sami^  day  '.''  The  coincidence 
is  rather  too  exact  to  be  accidental.  But,  admit- 
ting, in  spite  of  the  suspicions  here  suggested,  that 
there  was  in  fact  no  fornuil  coml)ination  on  the  part 
of  these  twenty-three  i-oads,  th(>  fact  of  their  con- 
certed action  shows  a  c'lose  m\ittial  understanding  in 
relation  to  labor,  none  the  less  serious  from  the  labor 
point  of  view  because  it  just  "hapijened  so."  This 

happen  so  ''  would  seem  to  justify  the  claim  of  the 
strikers  that  capital — in  its  i-aili'oad  for-m  is  always 
combined  against  labor. 

Now,  the  first  organizations  of  labor  grew  out  of 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  corporate  capital;  and  as  corporations  grow  into 
pools  and  combines,  the  organization  of  labor,  to  be 
effective,  must  expand  correspondingly.    The  critics 
of  organized  labor,  to  be  consistent  and  fair,  must  al- 
so condemn  the  wide  combinations  of  capital  which 
{  make  such  organizations  necessary.     As  a  matter  of 
i  fact,  if  the  principle  of  organized  labor  be  admitted, 
i  then  it  mvist  further  be  allowed  such  rights  of  exten- 
sion and  combination  as  to  make  its  organization  effect- 
ive. To  say  to  labor  "you  have  the  right  to  organize 
j  for  your  own  protection,  butyoumusn't  combine  with 
;  other  organizations  and  employments."  is  of  a  piec(! 
with  that  parental  indulgence  which   grants  the 
small  boy  his  wish  to  go  swimming  upon  condition 
that  he  avoid  the  water.     Of  course,  there  can  be  no 
fair  objection  to  organization  on  the  part  of  labor 
and  no  fair  objection  to  such  combinations  of  one- 
class  of  laborers  with  another,  as  will  make  a  force 
great  enough  to  accomplish  legitimate  ])urposes — 
provided  always  that  it  proceed  in  lawful  and  l(>giti- 
mate  ways. 

While  labor  has  an  absolute  right-  to  organize  and 
to  combine  to  make  itself  an  effective  foi'ce;  while  it 
has  an  unquestioned  right  to  strike  when  the  terms 
do  not  suit,  it  has  no  right  to  stand  b(>tween  owner- 
ship and  its  property,  or  Ijetween.  any  man  and  any 
work  which  he  may  choose  to  acce])t.  The  railroad 
striker,  no  matter  what  his  grievance  or  how  just  his 
cause,  has  no  right  to  spike  a  switch,  to  "kill"  an 
engine  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  )iroi)erty 
of  the  company  whose  service  he  has  given  up.  He 
has  no  right  to  drive  a  man  either  by  threats  or  force 
from  the  work  which  he  has  himself  abandoned.  If 
he  does  these  things  he  outrages  the  justice  to  which 
he  is  appealing  and  violates  the  law  whose  jus- 
tice must  in  the  (Mid  be  his  own  i-eliance.  He 
puts  himself  in  a  position  against  which  the 
oi-ganized  forces  of  society  must  array  them- 
selves. Government  must  put  him  down  because  he 
denies  by  his  acts  the  fundamental  basis  of  govern- 
ment itself.  What,  let  us  ask,  is  government  lor? 
To  protect  m(>n  in  their  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
property.  This  is  its  work;  if  it  fails  to  do  it,  it  has 
no  right  to  exist.  When  the  owners  of  a  railroad 
cannot,  through  their  agents,  make  use  of  their  own 
property;  when  they  arc  denied  the  right  to  enter 
their  own  depots  and  to  operate  their  own  locomo- 
tives on  their  own  tracks;  when  a  working  man — 
he    un'tonist,    non-unujnist    or     "scab"  —  caijnot 
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do  the  work  he  has  elected  to  do    because  of 

the  violence  of  others— in  such   crises  as  these, 

government  must    come  to  the    front    with  the 

organized    forces    of    society    which    have  been 

entrusted  to  it  and  give  to  each  party  in  interest 

his  legal  due.    It  must  protect  the  company  in  its 

right  to  its  own  property  ;  it  must  protect  the  citizen 

in  his  right  to  work;  it  must  say  to  whoever  would 

deny  the.se  rights,  ''stand  back;"  and  if  thoy  do  not 

go  in  peace,  it  must  use  force.    This  is  the  jirinL-iple 

upon   which   the  Government    has    interfered  at 

Chicago,  Sacramento  and  elsewhere.    Judge  (iross- 

cup  said  yesterday  at  Chicago  in  addressing  a  jury: 

With  the  questions  behind  the  present  oocurrent-es 
we  have  as  ministers  of  the  law  and  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public nothing  to  do.  The  law  must  be  vindicated  before  we 
turn  aside  to  inquire  how  law  or  practice  as  it  oufrht  to  be  can 
be  effectually  brought  about.  Government  by  law  is  im- 
periled and  that  issue  is  paramount.  The  Govcninu'iit  of  the 
United  States  has  first  to  protect  itself  and  its  authority  as  a 
government,  and,  secondly,  to  protect  its  authority  over  tho.se 
agencies  to  which  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  it  extends 
governmental  laws. 

This  is  ab-solute  truth  which  the  Rlr.vi-,  sympa- 
thizing as  it  does  with  the  principles  for  which  the 
strikers  are  contending,  heartily  commends.  The 
principles  at  issue  are  one  thing;  acts  of  viohmce  and 
lawlessness  are  quite  another.  The  intelligence  and 
con.science  of  the  country  will  make  the  just  dis- 
tinction; it  will  not  deny  justice  to  a  good  cause  be- 
cause it  has  been  discredited  by  pa.ssion  and  folly. 


Choice  Sweet  Peas. 


I  cheaper  varieties;  to  give  you  a  good  economical 
!  row  I  would  name  Adonis,  Black,  Blanche  Ferry,  But- 
terflj-.  Captain  Clarke,  Carmine  Invincible.  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia.  Imperial  Blue,  Indigo  King.  Mrs, 
Gladstone,  Mrs.  Sankey,  Queen  of  the  Isles.  If  you 
want  to  add  another  twelve  without  much  more  cost. 
I  would  say  Apple  Blossom.  Boreatton,  Captain  of 
the  Blue,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Hunt,  Orange  Prince,  Primrose,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Princess  of  Wales,  Senator  and  Splendor. 


The  events  above  described,  and  the  interests  re- 
lated to  them,  and  the  passions  fomented  by  them, 
have  filled  the  public  mind  during  the  past  week  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  minor  subjects.  The  peoi)le  have 
read  of  nothing  else,  talked  of  nothing  else.  Just 
such  a  contest  the  country  has  never  seen  before.  In 
some  respects  the  passions  engendered  by  it  are  more 
malignant  than  those  which  grew  out  of  the  civil  war. 
To  many  it  seems  to  presage  a  permanent  division 
of  our  people  upon  lines  of  class  interest — a  breach  so 
cruel  as  to  blunt  all  human  sensibilities  and  so  degrad- 
ing as  to  involve  the  loss  of  what  is  best  in  national 
character.  The  situation  is  certainly  grave — very 
grave — but  the  Rur.\l  has  an  abiding  trust  in  the  in- 
telligence and  conscience  and  manhood  of  the  country, 
which  leads  it  to  believe  that  this  viper  of  class  enmity 
will  be  shaken  off  like  the  vipers  which  have  preceded  it. 
Sometimes,  in  eagerness  to  see  the  world  move  faster 
toward  desired  soc-ial  or  business  results,  we  are  im- 
patient of  conservatism,  of  fixed  habit,  of  blind  obedi- 
ence to  tradition;  and  we  say  the  world  is  slow  and 
stupid.  But  in  times  of  passion,  when  rage  dulls  the 
moral  senses  and  makes  men  heedless  of  the  lessons  of 
judgment,  the  forces  of  custom  and  habit  often 
guide  them  safely  through  deadly  perils.  In  such 
crises  as  we  have  just  passed  through — if,  indeed,  we 
are  yet  through  it — the  reliance  of  social  order,  of 
the  integrity  of  law,  even  of  civilization  itself — ^with 
all  their  deep  and  tender  relations — lies  in  the 
humble  virtue  which  holds  fast  to  that  which 
proved  a  guide  and  a  staff  to  the  ages  and  genera- 
tions which  came  before. 

This  great  eruption  cannot  fail  to  affect  our  social 
and  political  life  profoundly.  It  will  make  new  lines 
of  political  division,  it  will  destroy  or  remold  old  par- 
ties and  create  new  ones,  it  will  wipe  out  the  old  line 
of  sectional  division  and  it  may  make  a  new  one — but 
of  these  things  there  will  be  other  times  to  write. 


Later:  6  p.  m.  Wednesday — As  we  go  to  press  it 
is  reported  that  a  train  which  left  Sacramento  at 
midday  under  guard  of  U.  S.  soldiers  was  ditched 
three  miles  west  of  the  city,  and  that  the  engineer 
and  three  soldiers  were  buried  under  the  wreck.  The 
disaster  was  due  to  the  fact  that  spikes  holding  the 
rails  in  place  had  been  removed,  unquestionably  with 
intent  to  prevent  the  passage  of  trains.  At  the 
Oakland  and  Alameda  piers,  the  railroad  company, 
under  protection  of  U.  S.  troops,  are  fixing  uji  their 
engines  and  preparing  to  move  local  trains. 


In  his  recent  address  before  the  State  Foral  So- 
ciety, Rev.  W.  F.  Hutchins,  the  sweet  pea  expert, 
mentioned  the  following  as  very  desirable  collections 
of  sweet  peas  for  the  garden: 

Everybody  used  to  have  the  Painted  Lady,  but 
now  the  popular  favorite  is  the  Blanche  Ferry,  or  its 
Boston  synonym.  Blushing  Bride.  Tiiese  and  the 
Blue-i'dged  Buttei'fly  make  a  pleasing  ljou(|uet. 

But  you  a»k(;(l  for  the  best  ten  or  twelve  of  the 


HORTICULTURE. 

The  Strike  and  the  Fruit  Interests. 


The  stoppage  of  traffic  through  the  strike  is  play- 
ing hav(x>  with  the  early  fruits  and  is  causing  large 
losses  in  some  regions  which  supply  shipping  fruits. 
It  is  true  that  current  comment  exaggerates  the 
evil.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  California  fruit  in- 
terest will  be  wrecked  even  by  this  most  unfortu- 
nate experience.  We  do  not  have  to  handle  all  our 
fruit  crop  in  the  first  quarter  or  half  of  the  month  of 
July,  and  though  the  evil  is  great  enough  and  most 
earnestly  to  be  deplored,  we  protest  against  aggra- 
vating the  influence  of  the  evil  by  shouting  that  the 
strike  will  ruin  the  fruit  crop.  We  have  had  too 
much  of  this  sort  of  sensational  croaking  and  outcry 
this  last  year.  It  has  added  to  the  depression  and 
to  the  hardships  of  all.  Do  not  create  the  impres- 
sion, then,  that  this  temporary  evil,  great  as  it  is, 
will  bring  ruin  to  the  fruit-growers,  and  thus  give 
the  capitalists  another  excuse  for  tightening  their 
grasp  u])on  funds  which  we  shall  want  to  use  in  the 
promotion  of  all  our  industries.  To  do  this  will  be  to 
reduce  jiroperty  values,  cast  another  shadow  upon 
agricultural  securities  and  work  great  hardship. 

And  while  we  insist  upon  a  brighter  general 
behavior  as  to  the  evils  of  the  strike,  we  do  not  mean 
to  belittle  one  iota  the  losses  and  deprivations 
actually  caused.  The  following  are  a  few  statements 
from  leading  fruit  regions: 

Sackamexto.— Hale's  early  peaches  are  rotting  on  the  trees, 
and  the  loss  from  that  source  alone  will  run  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Early  plums,  including  Traged.v  and  other 
varieties,  arc  already  too  rijie  for  shipment,  and  the  proba- 
bilities now  are  that  the  crop  will  be  a  total  loss.  One-half 
the  Bartlett  (X'ar  crop  is  now  ripe  enough  for  shipment,  and  in 
a  few  days  it  will  not  bear  transiwrtation.  Growers  say 
that  if  the  strike  lasts  another  week  the  crop  will  be  a  total 
loss.  Most  of  the  fruit  men  are  drying  their  apricots,  and  the 
loss  in  that  fruit  will  not  be  large.  The  fruit  men  in  this 
county  have  nothing  to  deixind  upon  except  the  Iwal  market 
and  the  loca,l  cannery.  The  latter  only  takes  fruit  from  day 
to  day  at  its  own  prices,  and  as  fruit  is  abundant  it  is  com- 
pelled to  reject  the  loads  of  many  farmers.  So  far  the  can- 
nery has  gained  rather  than  lost  by  the  situation. 

Placek  CorxTV.-  The  lo.ss  to  the  growers  of  Placer  county 
up  to  the  present  time  is  about  :S.")0,(HH).  The  estimated  loss 
for  each  day  at  pi-esf^nt  is  from  12  to  'M  carloads,  or  from  $5000 
to$lU,()(K).  The  crop  now  ripening  consists  of  all  varieties  of 
plums  and  the  peach  known  as  the  Early  Crawford,  which  is 
one  of  the  staple  varieties  and  very  valuable  to  the  producers. 
Bartlett  pears  are  also  about  ready  for  shipment,  and  all  of 
these  varieties  metitioned  will  be  a  total  loss  unless  harvested 
in  a  very  few  days. 

Vaoavili.e  District. — The  stoppage  of  fruit  shipments  from 
this  point  has  had  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  fruit- 
growers, and  many  small  ones  will  be  nearly  ruined.  Quite  a 
number  have  nearly  all  the  fruit  they  raised  this  year  now  in 
the  blockades,  and  there  is  no  prospects  of  realizing  a  cent. 

Several  of  the  prominent  gi-owers  and  shippers  .sa.v  that  the 
loss  to  Vacaville  town.ship  now  stands  between  $50,000  and 
$60,000.  Should  the  strike  continue  two  weeks  more,  the 
amount  will  be  quadrupled,  as  the  town  ships  from  30  to  70 
cars  of  fruit  each  week. 

Ever.v  fruit-grower  in  Vacaville  township  has  now  turned 
his  attention  to  drying.  Apricots  are  easily  disposed  of  in 
this  manner,  but  here  another  difficulty  has  pre.sented  itself. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  demand  for  drying  trays,  lumber  suitable 
for  that  purpose  is  exhausted  and  more  cannot  be  had  at  any 
price. 

Peaches,  prunes  and  plums  arc  al.so  being  dried  in  hopes  of 
getting  something  for  them,  but  other  fruit,  grapes  and  pears, 
for  which  there  is  no  demand  in  the  dried  state,  are  a  total 
loss,  as  Vacaville  township  has  no  cannery. 

Fresno.  -Fruit  in  boxes  is  rotting  in  warehou.se.s,  and  more 
is  rotting  in  orchards.  Perhaps  the  loss  to  date  is  $.50,000. 
Buyers  will  no  longer  engage  fruit,  .sales  are  being  canceled, 
and,  in  fact,  the  condition  simply  means  ruin  to  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  industries  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  if  the 
blockade  is  not  soon  raised. 

San  Jose.- -The  damage  to  orchardists  on  account  of  the 
strike  amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars,  principally  on  ac- 
(^ount  of  cherries  on  cars  bound  for  the  East,  which  are  unable 
to  get  to  market  on  account  of  the  blockade.  The  canneries 
are  not  packing  cherries  this  year,  and  consequently  the  grow- 
ers depend  entirely  upon  the  Eastern  market.  Before  the 
blockade  about  half  of  the  crop  had  matlired  and  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  but  the  remainder  is  almost  a  total  loss.  The  loss  on 
other  varieties  of  fruit  will  not  be  great,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  dried. 

Los  Anoei.es. — There  have  been  no  complaints  as  .vet  on  the 
jjart  of  fruit-growers  in  this  vicinity  on  account  of  the  railroad 
tie-up,  unless  in  a  few  individual  instances.  There  is  little 
fresh  fruit  shipped  at  this  time,  and  most  of  that  can  find  a 
ready  market  in  Los  Angeles. 

These  are  the  reports  upon  which  ruin  to  the  fruit 
industry  is  being  i)roclaimed.  They  are  bad  enough 
and  signify  much  discomfort  and  disappointment 
which  it  makes  one  hot  to  think  of,  and  j'et  the  fruit 
interest,  with  its  millions  of  value  annually,  will  not 
be  destroyed  by  these  losses  covering  thousands. 

The  San  Francisco  luarket  has  naturally  been  one 
supplied  from  places  which  command  water  transpor- 
tation, and  prices  have  disappointed  shippers,  but 
San  Francisco  herself  cannot  either  save  or  ruin  the 
California  fruit  interest.  Shf  is  ikjI  neai'ly  big 
enoush. 


Getting  Rid  of  Gophers. 


The  excellent  report  of  B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Horticulture,  for  189.3,  has  just  aj)- 
peared.  It  has  many  points  of  value,  to  which  we 
shall  allude  from  time  to  time.  As  this  is  the  season 
when  gojihcM-s  do  most  harm  to  cherished  plants,  we 
take  from  the  report  an  outline  of  an  anti-go|)her 
discussion  held  at  the  last  fruit-growers'  convention: 

Judge  Tilden:  I  have  found  strychnine  the  1  est 
thing.  Take  carrots  and  slice  them  up.  Have  a  man 
sit  down  and  prepare  a  quart  or  two  quarts — it  de- 
pends upon  the  land  t<i  he  gone  over.  Then  put  a 
little  strychnine  in  each  piece  with  a  knife.  We  find 
we  have  to  dig  down;  do  not  put  it  in  the  hole.  If 
we  put  the  piece  of  carrot  in  the  hole  it  seems  to  ix- 
thrown  out.  If  in  the  summer,  by  striking  around 
the  hole  with  a  pick,  you  find  the  main  hole,  and  then 
throw  in  two  or  three  pieces  of  carrot  with  poison 
on  them,  which  you  cover  up,  it  is  very  seldom  the 
gophers  will  be  seen  in  that  place  again.  When  1 
went  on  to  my  old  place  it  was  full  of  holes.  The 
ground  was  honeycombed  with  them,  and  in  a  little 
while  I  got  rid  of  them.  Irrigation  would,  of  course, 
if  the  water  stands,  tend  to  kill  them  off,  but  many 
of  my  neighbors  do  not  irrigati',  and  raise  a  large 
croj)  of  gophers.  I  told  my  men  that  whenever  they 
found  indications  of  a  gopher  to  stop  and  poison  him. 
and  I  make  it  a  rule  to  have  green  carrots  the  year 
around  by  setting  them  out  in  the  garden  at  differ- 
ent times. 

Mr.  Mosher:  I  take  prunes— open  them  and  take 
the  pit  out,  being  very  careful  not  to  touch  them 
with  our  fingers.  We  take  one  u[>  with  the  point  of 
a  knife  and  take  as  much  strychnine  as  will  remain 
on  the  end  of  a  penknife  and  put  it  in  the  prune. 
Take  a  stick  about  the  size  of  a  leadpencil  and  pin 
the  prune  together.  Whenever  we  see  a  gopher 
commence  digging  we  go  and  put  one  of  these  sticks 
in  the  hole.  The  reason  for  putting  this  stick  in  the 
hole  is,  if  you  put  the  prune  in  alom^  the  gej)iier  digs 
it  out.  The  gopher  is  very  fond  of  prunes.  We  al- 
ways know  whether  they  eat  the  prune  or  not,  be- 
cause there  is  the  stick  to  show. 

A  Me.mber:  This  season  I  have  noticed  in  the  dry- 
ing ground  that  they  have  even  come  up  and  gnawed 
through  dried  apricots.  Late  in  the  season,  when 
the  apricots  were  perfectly  ripe,  I  have  placed  them 
on  a  tray  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  them  with 
strychnine,  and  we  can  kill  them  every  time  with  it. 
In  using  the  apricots  I  dry  them  and  put  them  away 
in  tin  boxes,  and  they  are  available  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Barry:  I  take  a  young  inalva,  split  it  with 
my  knife  along  the  thick  brani-h,  leave  the  leaves  on 
top,  put  the  knife  in  the  strychnine  and  put  a  little 
of  it  in  the  leaf,  and  put  that  in  the  hole. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  a  \yay  of  getting  rid  of 
them  without  strychnine.  Have  jilenty  of  cats.  The 
best  way  to  get  the  cats  is  to  coax  them  by  feeding 
them,  and  we  put  out  a  pan  of  milk  every  night.  The 
result  is  that  we  had  a  large  number  of  cats.  Be- 
tween that  and  the  irrigation,  we  have  very  few 
gophers,  if  any. 

The  Pomelo. 


In  his  last  report  Mr.  Lelong  has  done  a  very 
timely  thing  in  calling  attention  to  the  pomelo.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  growing  popularity  of  this  fruit 
at  the  East;  it  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  sprung  at  once, 
almost,  from  neglect  into  fashion.  It  is  hard  for 
Californians,  who  have  for  years  looked  upon  the 
fruit  merely  as  a  show  thing,  fit  to  decorate  a  citrus 
fair  exhibit  or  to  shine  in  a  Chinese  Joss-house,  how 
it  c'ould  be  considered  not  only  palatable  but  delect- 
able by  people  all  the  way  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  When  we  have  tried  to  eat  our 
pomelos  our  wonder  at  the  Eastern  taste  has  been 
all  the  greater,  for  the  combination  of  .sourness, 
bitterness  and  acridity  was  exceedingly  unpleasant. 
But  it  seems  that  the  Easterit  popularity  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  leaduig  to  considerable  profitable  planting 
by  Florida  growers,  is  based  upon  a  better  pomelo 
than  we  have,  and  that  they  are  going  for  improved 
pomelos  as  we  do  for  improvement  in  other  citriLs 
fruits.    In  his  report  Mr.  Lelong  says  : 

The  pomelo  is  a  variety  of  the  shaddock.  There 
are  many  varieties  m  cultivation  and  of  late  have 
met  with  great  favor  in  the  Eastern  markets.  The 
fruit  of  most  varieties  vary  in  size,  are  generally 
large,  and  weigh  all  the  way  from  half  a  jwund  to 
five  pounds.  The  color  resembles  that  of  the  citron. 
Skin  very  smooth,  pulp  sub-acid.  The  tree  is  very 
ornamental,  has  large,  deep  green  foliage;  is  semi- 
dwarf,  and  a  native  of  China  and  Japan.  There  is 
l)ractically  only  one  variety  .so  far  known  in  the 
market,  and  that  is  the  .sour,  bitter-rind  variety.  As 
yet  the  improved  varieties  have  no  commercial 
standing,  because  enough  have  not  been  grown  to 
make  a  shipment  that  would  produce  an  impres- 
sion. The  specimens  of  the  improved  sorts  I  have 
examined  far  excel  the  old-fashioned,  sour,  bitter- 
rind  variety. 

However,  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  pomelo 
have  suddenly  brought  it  into  great  favor.  Ten  years 
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ago  there  was  no  sale  for  this  fruit  and  it  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to  waste.  Now  they  sell  readily  for 
from  $2.50  to  $5  per  box,  with  a  steady  demand.  The 
pomelo  was  used  for  many  years  in  hot  climates  to 
correct  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  other  troubles  of 
the  digestive  organs.  For  the  past  dozen  years 
physicians  have  prescribed  them  tor  invalids  with 
disordered  stomachs,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  a 
panacea.  Many  cases  are  reported  here  of  persons 
suffering  with  disoi'dered  stomachs  being  cured  in  one 
or  two  months  by  the  use  of  the  pomelo,  and  in 
Florida  hundreds  of  cases  are  reported. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to 
eat  the  pomelo.  The  following  from  the  Florida  Ex- 
c/itniffc  gives  information  on  the  specific  value  of  the 
fruit  and  the  way  to  eat  it: 

"The  daily  use  of  grape-fruit  for  a  month  will  cure 
the  most  obstinate  cases  of  indigestion  and  bring  all 
the  digestive  organs  into  action.  Some  people  do 
not  like  them  at  first;  this  is  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  prepare  them  for  eating.  It  is  better 
to  eat  them  just  before  meals  or  with  meals  as 
sauce.  Hemisphere  them  and  squeeze  out  the  juice 
into  a  tumbler.  In  this  way  you  avoid  the  bitter  in 
the  rind.  Some  prepare  them  for  the  table  by  peel- 
ing them  thin,  dividing  them  by  segments,  then 
peel  the  segments  for  the  thin  skin  (rag).  In  this 
way  you  also  avoid  the  quinine.  By  many  people  in 
Florida  they  are  preferred  to  oranges.  They  are 
always  refreshing.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  the  prices  run  better  than  oranges.  It 
is  said  that  the  sweet  grape-fruit  has  not  got  the 
medicinal  quality  found  in  the  other  kind.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not  we  do  not  know  from  experience." 

It  is  probable  that  our  citrus  growers  have  already 
secured  some  of  the  improved  varieties  of  the  pomelo 
and  in  the  future  we  shall  know  more  about  the 
fruit.  Mr.  Wiggin,  who  represented  the  South  at 
Chicago  and  at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  is  a  believer  in 
the  pomelo,  and  what  he  advocates  usually  goes. 


Thinning  Down  Mixed  Orchards. 


According  to  local  accounts,  they  are  proceeding 
at  Gubserville,  Santa  Clara  county,  with  a  more 
elaborate  plan  of  planting  for  future  removal  than  is 
common.  The  account  runs  that  it  is  much  in  vogue 
in  that  vicinity  to  plant  in  the  orchard  alternately, 
and  near  together,  prunes,  apricots  and  peaches. 
Peaches  come  into  bearing  when  quite  young,  and 
thus  a  crop  of  peaches  is  secured  before  the  prunes 
come  into  bearing.  This  helps  to  pay  expenses. 
The  apricots  come  into  bearing  next,  and  the  income 
increases  accordingly.  By  the  time  the  prune  trees 
get  large  enough  to  demand  more  room,  the  peach 
trees  are  cut  out,  leaving  the  orchard  with  only  two- 
thii'ds  of  the  original  number  of  trees.  The  apricots 
are  by  this  time  bearing  large  crops.  When  the 
prunes  come  into  full  bearing  the  apricots  are  re- 
moved. Thus  crops  are  secured  almost  from  the 
fii'st,  and  the  land  is  thoroughly  utilized  while  the 
prunes  are  coming  into  bearing.  This  plan  seems  to 
work  well  here,  because  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Upon  poor  land,  such  a  plan  would  result  in  injuring 
the  orchard. 


FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 


A   New   General   Co-operation   in  Fruit 
Shipping. 

It  is  a  reciprocal  blessing  conveyed  in  Mr.  H.  K. 
Pratt's  mission  from  the  orange  growers  of  the  south 
to  the  deciduous  fruit  growers  of  the  north,  inviting 
and  exhorting  them  to  a  general  imion  on  the  subject 
of  fruit  shipping.  It  is  almost  a  decade  ago  that 
H.  P.  Livermore,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Union,  went  to  Los  Angeles  to  urge  the 
southerners  to  embark  with  the  northerners.  The 
times  were  not  then  ripe  for  it.  Now  comes  Mr. 
Pratt  in  later  and  wiser  years  to  urge  the  same  idea 
in  a  new  form.  We  alluded  to  this  subject  briefly 
last  week,  and  now,  through  the  mediiunsliip  of  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Pratt  at  San  Jose,  are  able 
to  set  forth  the  proposition  more  fully.  It  is  of  much 
importance  and  so  timely  that  we  shall  give  the  ad- 
dress at  length. 

The  Situation  in  Fruit  Shipping. — The  orange- 
growers  of  southern  California,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, up  to  the  season  of  1892  sold  their  oranges 
outright  to  the  speculative  shipper,  with  such  net 
results  as  Eastern  land -holders  would  scarcely  be- 
lieve. 

The  speculative  shippers  combined  in  1892  and 
refused  to  buy  the  oranges  outright,  demanding  them 
on  a  commission  basis,  and  the  results  of  these  two 
years,  "92  and  '93,  was  not  over  one-third  the  net  re- 
ceipts of  former  yeai'S,  and  during  the  last  year,  '9H, 
probably  one-fifth  net  per  box  was  a  fair  average 
compared  to  former  years,  when  absolute  sales  were 
made. 

The  large  owners  of  orchards  and  lands  saw  very 
plainly,  with  the  enormous  increase  before  them,  the 
industry  would  be  entirely  ruined  unless  something 
was  done  to  correct  the  vinbusiuesslike  methods  used 


in  marketing  our  oranges,  and  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  heavy  shipping,  March,  1893,  the  organization  of 
the  southern  California  fruit  exchanges  was  begun 
and  continued  right  through  to  October,  when  they 
found  they  had  under  contract  over  5000  carloads  of 
oranges  from  growers  pledged  to  support  the  ex- 
changes and  protect  the  industry  from  complete 
ruin.  In  the  better  sections  fully  90  per  cent  of  the 
growers  signed  the  contract,  and  against  the  hardest 
financial  year  ever  known;  against  the  most  bitter 
opposition  of  the  old-line  sliippers,  with  a  heavy 
frost  in  January  putting  a  question  mark  in  front  of 
the  quality  of  every  car;  against  a  yield  in  Florida 
larger  than  the  entire  United  States  had  ever  before 
known.  And  even  under  these  extreme  unfortunate 
circimistances  and  their  first  year  in  the  deal,  they 
have  averaged  over  double  net  per  box  for  every  box 
of  oranges  shipped  what  they  did  last  year  without 
any  frost  conditions. 

Florida  last  year  averaged  nearly  three  times  net 
to  their  growers  that  the  California  shippers  aver- 
aged, while  this  year  the  tables  are  exactly  turned 
around  and  the  southern  California  exchanges  aver- 
aged fully  three  times  more  net  to  the  grower  than 
Florida  received  for  her  oranges. 

Florida  growers  are  now  holding  mass  meetings, 
and  in  one  recently  held,  when  3000  growers  were 
present,  a  prominent  man  said:  "  We  are  absolutely 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  unless  we  can  organize 
and  stop  this  fearful  disaster  caused  by  consigning 
our  oranges. " 

Florida's  position  is  exactly  the  same  this  year  as 
last  compared  to  our  own,  and  these  two  comparisons 
given  show  beyond  question  our  enormous  losses  in 
1892  and  1893  shipping  on  consignment,  and  our 
great  gain  this  year  through  the  correct  business 
methods  of  our  exchanges. 

The  success  of  our  exchanges  I  claim  is  without 
parallel,  and  next  year  we  shall  be  more  solid  than 
ever,  and  none  of  us  will  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
good  we  have  accomplished  die  out. 

Eastern  Experience  Teaches  a  Lesson. — The 
Concord  grape  shippers  of  western  New  York  up  to 
1892  shipped  their  grapes  on  consignment  until  their 
net  results  made  it  apparent  their  vineyards  were 
worthless,  and  in  three  months'  time  85  per  cent  of 
the  growers  were  put  under  contract  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua and  Northeast  Grape  Union,  and  during  the 
following  season  not  a  car  of  Concord  grapes  was 
consigned  to  the  West,  neither  was  the  price  lowered 
one  fraction  of  a  cent,  and  the  net  results,  with  an 
enormous  crop,  was  one-half  larger  than  the  former 
years. 

Northern  Ohio  and  central  New  York  have  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  altogether  now  have  over 
5000  cars  of  Concord  grapes  for  sale  at  the  shipping 
point  at  an  agreed  price,  and  they  fully  realize  that 
shipping  through  or  to  commission  men  on  consign- 
ment is  a  worse  gamble  than  wheat  margins  or  buy- 
ing stocks  on  Wall  street,  and  there  can  be  but  one 
result — utter  disaster  to  the  producer. 

Evii.s  OF  the  Commission  Business. — I  could  enter 
into  the  details  of  all  these  matters  and  show  to  you 
how  the  shipping  of  all  these  large  lines  of  products 
on  the  commission  basis  encouraged  a  business  in  it- 
self that  had  not  the  least  shadow  of  good  business 
methods;  how  it  forced  upon  the  producers  a  mo- 
nopoly where  a  few  found  a  safe  and  large  commis- 
sion, while  the  many  buyers,  as  well  as  all  the  pro- 
ducers, were  unable  to  see  anything  but  disaster  in 
the  final  results;  how  bitter  competition  between 
large  shipping  commission  firms  was  eating  up,  in 
their  unnecessary  strife,  the  hard-earned  dollars  of 
the  growers.  I  could  show  you  how  these  large  com- 
mission shippers  were  aided  by  refrigerator  and  even 
railway  companies  to  continue  their  destructive 
policy,  and  how  when  the  strife  became  too  bitter  on 
the  other  end  among  the  commission  men,  so  that  the 
few  heavy  commission  shippers  could  no  longer  hold 
on  to  their  monopoly;  how  the  auction  system  was 
foisted  on  the  producer  to  give  longer  life  to  this 
grasping,  rank  monopoly;  but  should  I  enter  into 
these  details,  I  might  get  into  personalities  and  I  am 
determined  to  discuss  principles  and  not  persons. 

There  is  no  industry  on  the  face  of  the  earth  of 
such  magnitude  as  the  fresh  deciduous  fruits  that  is 
operated  on  such  downright  destructive  business 
principles.  It  is  a  gamble  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  as  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned,  while  for 
the  commission  shipper  it  is  safer  than  bank  stock. 
There  is  no  industry  on  this  green  earth  that  has  a 
greater  future  than  the  shipping  of  fresh  deciduous 
and  citrus  fruits  from  California  when  operated  on 
business  methods,  and  there  is  no  industry  so  situ- 
ated as  to  become  so  complete  a  disaster  and  utter 
failure,  and  that  at  once  this  very  year  or  next  if  al- 
lowed to  go  on  under  your  present  plan  in  northern 
California.  There  are  no  oranges  or  apples,  no 
berries  or  peaches  for  you  to  compete  with  at  the 
present  time  in  the  East,  yet  the  growers  of  these 
fine  fruits  will  see  hundreds  of  cars  that  will  not 
bring  freight  charges  this  very  year.  The  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchange  reduced  its  marketing  ex- 
penses to  one-third  this  year  of  its  cost  last  year,  and 
next  year  it  will  not  cost  us  over  one-fifth  what  we 
paid  in  1893. 

Great  Waste  and  Poor  Distribution. — If  your 
shipping  gives  you  fair  returns  this  year  your  ex- 
penses will  average  not  less  than  $100  per  carload  for 


marketing,  and  on  the  plan  you  can  and  should  work 
on,  it  will  not  cost  you  over  $20  per  car.  The  East- 
ern selling  agents  of  our  southern  California  fruit 
exchanges  will  gladly  handle  yom-  entire  yield  for 
that;  and  furthermore  to  encourage  you  to  organize 
I  could  arrange  for  $100,000  bonds  from  our  Eastern 
agents  to  fulfill  their  part  of  the  marketing  at  $20 
per  car,  total  expenses.  There  are  no  less  than  2000 
fruit  jobbers  who  will  gladly  buy  your  fresh  fruits  at 
an  agreed  daily  price  if  you  will  organize  so  as  to 
regulate  shipments  and  protect  the  buyers  from  con- 
signments and  auctions. 

With  the  quick  transit,  good  refrigerator  service 
and  with  uniform  packing,  your  fruits  are  looked 
upon  by  Eastern  buyers  as  staple  as  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  the  buyers  will  just  as  quickly  buy  your 
fruits  as  they  will  the  oranges  and  lemons.  Wide 
distribution  and  regulation  are  two  words  that  mean 
more  to  the  fruit  industry  of  California  than  all  the 
promises,  advances  and  unbusiness-like  principles 
that  are  offered  you  by  all  the  commission  solicitors 
in  the  land. 

These  commission  shippers  have  advanced  you  over 
$500,000  this  season  and  you  are  paying  them  five 
times  the  expenses  you  should  pay.  In  return  they 
are  shipping  to  a  half  dozen  cities  75  per  cent  of  all 
your  fruits,  while  fully  250  cities  outside  of  these 
auction  cities  who  would  buy,  were  you  fully  organ- 
ized, get  the  25  per  cent  of  your  fruits.  If  auctions 
are  the  plan  for  marketing  your  fruits,  then  less  than 
15  cities  will  get  the  entire  monopoly,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  fruit  jobbers  outside  of  the  auction  cities 
can  not  nor  will  not  lend  you  one  bit  of  aid  in  mar- 
keting your  fruits.  The  auction  system  means  that 
a  half  dozen  branch  houses  of  your  largest  shippers 
will  handle  and  control  three-fourths  of  all  your 
fruits.  I  understand  they  claim  they  will  handle 
5000  carloads  this  year,  and  my  estimate  of  commis- 
sion for  handling  will  be  the  enormous  sum  of 
$500,000.  The  railway  company  gets  its  full  pay; 
the  refrigerator  companies  an  enormous  profit — al- 
ways 100  cents  on  a  dollar.  The  commission  man 
gets  his  commission  on  the  railway  and  refrigerator 
charges,  whether  there  is  a  cent  left  for  the  grower 
or  not.  It  means  a  dozen  auction  cities  will  get  the 
monopoly  of  the  business.  It  means  this  year,  in 
order  to  satisfy  all  these  selfish  ends,  these  bitter 
auction  companies,  a  loss  in  expenses  of  marketing 
alone  of  a  half  million  dollars,  and  at  least  another 
million  and  a  half  that  might  be  saved  by  doing  our 
shipping  on  good  business  principles. 

Value  op  Local  Associations. — You  have  numer- 
ous local  associations  already  organized.  There  is 
not  a  grower  in  California  who  will  dispute  for  one 
moment  the  advantages  of  co-operation.  With  it 
wide  distribution  and  regulation  can  be  accomplished. 
With  it  you  can  know  daily  what  is  the  highest  value 
these  United  States  can  afford  to  pay  you  for  your 
fruits  at  your  packing  houses;  with  it  you  can  give 
protection  to  the  buyers,  and  instead  of  a  half  dozen 
or  more  firms  fighting  competitive,  destructive 
battles  with  your  hard-earned  dollars,  and  your  en- 
tire future  welfare  at  stake,  you  will  have  2000  fruit 
jobbers  who  will  gladly  come  to  your  aid,  and  wide 
distribution,  solid  business  principles  are  encouraged 
and  put  into  action.  With  co-operation  your  increas- 
ing supplies  will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mand made  by  personal  systematic  representation 
on  the  only  business  methods  that  will  insure  lasting 
prosperity  to  your  beautiful  State  and  once  more 
place  a  stable  value  on  your  fruits,  your  lands  and 
your  own  homes.  Will  the  deciduous  fruit-growers 
be  one  whit  behind  those  who  are  now  rejoicing  over 
the  success  of  their  organizations?  I  beg  of  you  to 
at  once  commence  your  work.  You  have  your  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  already,  incorporated  from 
your  local  associations  everywhere.  Rally  to  the 
support  of  the  Exchange;  get  as  large  a  support  as 
the  southern  California  fruit  exchanges.  They  are 
waiting  to  join  hands  with  you,  so  we  may  have  men 
of  ability  and  standing  whose  entire  time  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  developing  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
whole  State;  so  that  we  may  have  permanent  per- 
sonal representation  year  in  and  year  out;  so  that 
our  fruit  industry  may  be  handled  and  recognized  as 
one  worthy  of  a  name  of  its  own,  and  not  be  mixed 
up  with  every  line  of  products  under  the  sun.  The 
time  is  right  at  hand  when  it  is  not  only  policy  to  do 
.so,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  take  this  step,  or 
your  successful  fruit  industry  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Why  the  Business  is  so  Unproductive. — Even 
now,  with  light  shipping  and  no  Eastern  fruits  to  in- 
terfere, one-third  of  your  shipments  are  not  bringing 
you  one  cent,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  what  do  you 
expect  when  your  shipments  will  increase  ten-fold? 
You  will  think  of  what  I  have  said  very  seriously 
before  the  season  is  half  gone,  and  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  enter  another  such  a  year's  struggle  with  sure  de- 
struction only  before  you. 

Good  firms  of  thirty  years'  experience  have  failed. 
Our  present  firms  say  it  would  simply  mean  financial 
failure  to  thein  if  they  bought  your  fruits  outright. 
Why?  On  account  of  the  methods  pursued  and  their 
own  bitter  competition.  Yet  these  same  shippers 
who  have  a  lifetime's  experience,  their  own  branch 
houses  and  partners  to  advise  them,  ask  you  farmers, 
whom  they  thems(>lves  claim  scarcely  know  enough 
to  run.  your  growing  correctly,  they  a»k  you  to  take 
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this  risk  they  say  would  utterly  ruin  them.  I  think 
it  safe  to  say  that  one-third  of  your  shipments  this 
year  will  not  bring  you  one  cent  for  your  fruit.  Es- 
timating this  at  3000  cars,  you  will  pay  the  railway 
and  refrigerator  companies  $1,320,000.  $()0(l,000  for 
boxes  and  packing,  $140,000  for  commi.ssioii  charges, 
making  a  total  paid  out  of  $2.000,00lt.  You  pay  the 
commission  shipper  for  absolutely  making  you  a  loss. 
You  furnish  the  railway  companies  one  and  a  half 
million  revcMiue  for  a  few  weeks'  work,  against  a  fear- 
ful loss  on  your  part  for  years  of  hard  labor.  And  is 
this  all?  No.  sir!  A  still  worse  feature  faces  us. 
The  6000  cars  that  do  bring  a  little  something,  the 
net  is  certainly  reduced  one-half  by  being  obliged  to 
compete  with  all  this  fruit  selling  at  a  loss,  so  that 
in  all  probabilities  if  these  HOOO  cars  bring  you  net 
$300  each,  or  $1,800,000,  vou,  in  all  pi-obabilities, 
would  have  received  $3,000,(100  at  least  if  the  3000 
cars  that  brought  you  a  loss  had  not  been  shipped. 
The  6000  cars  would'only  have  to  sell  at  25  per  cent 
higher  to  bring  you  the  above  results,  and  who  would 
dispute  for  one  minute  this  argument?  The  grower 
who  has  worked  all  these  years  and  owns  the  prod- 
ucts that  give  all  these  revenues  that  go  to  pay  sal- 
aries of  $50,000  and  $100,000  per  year  should  be  the 
first  one  to  get  something  for  his  labor,  but  under 
our  present  circumstances  after  all  are  paid  he  takes 
what  there  is  left,  if  anything. 

Would  you  rent  out  your  orchards  and  see  a  rev- 
enue of  $2,000,000  coming  in  to  the  renters,  and 
accept  fi-om  the  renters  nothing?  And  yet  this  is 
exactly  what  you  are  doing  with  the  commission 
shippers  and  railway  and  refrigerator  companies  on 
one-third  of  your  shipments. 

You  say  you  are  anxious  to  sell.  Would  you  sell 
the  ti'ade  3000  cars  for  one  penny  per  car?  Can't 
you  see  very  plainly  on  the  selling  basis  the  3000  cars 
of  fresh  fruits,  if  they  would  bring  nothing  would  be 
dried  and  the  6000  you  did  sell?  Every  one  would 
bring  you  some  value,  while  on  your  present  methods 
you  mast  gamble  and  absolutely  force  this  issue 
yourself. 

What  the  Growers  think  ok  the  Proposition. — 
During  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  been  to  different 
sections  that  ship  fully  three-fourths  of  all  your  fresh 
fruits,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  grower  or  an  associa- 
tion that  did  not  fully  agree  with  me  in  all  these  gen- 
eral principles,  and  we  shall  have  the  hearty  and 
prompt  support  in  the  organization  that  will  be  com- 
l)leted  this  year,  and  before  another  shipping  season 
rolls  around  we  shall  have  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
growers  in  one  body,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
with  one  determined  purpose  in  view- -the  uniform 
packing  and  sound  business  methods  of  marketing 
our  fruits,  looking  to  a  systematic  develojmient  by 
personal  work,  with  wide  distribution  and  regulation 
as  our  chief  aim.  giving  equal  protection  to  both 
buyer  and  shipper,  and  once  more  giving  some  abso- 
lute and  stable  value  on  our  work,  our  fruits  and  oui- 
orchard  interests.  Personal  selfish  interests,  either 
of  the  grower,  associations  or  districts,  to  a  certain 
extent  must  be  laid  aside  for  the  general  good,  and  I 
am  sure  not  (me  of  these  interests  will  deliijerately 
reduce  the  entire  industry  to  utter  failure  by  forcing 
its  own  personal  but  destructive  gain.  Let  every 
grower  not  only  talk,  but  act  in  this  important 
move.  The  few  can  do  nothing;  tht-  many  can  make 
this  industry  second  to  no  other  in  this  country. 
United  we  can  succeed.  As  we  are  we  must  see  utter 
failure  to  your  entire  industry. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Churning  at  a  Low  Temperature. 


The  RuR.\L  has  alluded  twice  during  the  last  half 
year  to  the  ruling  sentiment  among  Eastern  butter- 
makers  to  more  perfect  ripening  of  the  cream,  and 
then  churning  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  same 
practice  is  being  continually  urged.  In  an  address 
recently  delivered  at  a  Farmers'  Institute,  Pi-of.  G. 
E.  Patrick,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Ames,  Iowa,  said  among  other  things  :  The  mak- 
ing of  sweet  cream  butter,  an  old  subject  in  Den- 
mark, where  such  butter  has  long  been  produced  in 
quantity,  has,  in  America,  for  the  past  six  years, 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  experiment. 
This  work  has  been  fruitful.  It  has  demonstrated 
that  sweet  cream  can  be  churned  at  low  temper- 
atures—50  to  54  degrees  Pahr.— with  but  little  more 
loss  of  fat  than  is  incurred  with  ripened  cream  at 
the  traditional  temperature  of  60  degnn's,  or  about; 
also  comparing  the  butter  thus  made,  that  the  sweet 
cream  butter  usually  contains  less  water,  as  well  as 
a  little  less  caseine,  and,  contrary  to  former  belief, 
that  it  suffers  less  in  flavor  by  storage  at  50  degrees, 
or  about,  than  does  the  ripened  cream  ])roduct.  But 
the  work  has  been  most  fruitful  in  another  way.  It 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  lower  temperatures  of 
churning  ripened  cream  than  formerly,  and,  there- 
fore, to  diminish  losses  of  fat;  so  that  now.  as  for 
some  three  years  past,  progressive  butter-makers 
throughout  the  country  are  churning,  when  possible, 
at  temperatures  from  52  to  06  degrees  at  the  start 
of  the  chum,  and  thus  rcxlucing  the  fat  in  the  butter- 
milk to  about  (me'tenth  of  one  per  cent,  or  even  less. 
Of  coui'se  this  is  iM>i  done  with  a  churn  two-thirds 


full,  or  with  sweet  cream.  The  experience  of 
hundreds  of  butter-makers,  using  the  Babcock  test 
as  a  guide,  has  shown  that  for  really  close  churning, 
the  box  churn  should  be  not  more  than  one-third 

!  full,  the  cream  well  ripened  and  the  temperature 
low,  as  just  stated. 

I  Rii'ENiNo  Crea.m. — As  stated ,  above,  this  low 
temjierature  churning  follows  ripening  of  the  cream. 
On  proper  ripening  Mr.  F.  A.  Leighton,  one  of  the 
instructors  at  the  Iowa  Dairy  School,  .says:  "One 
of  the  most  difficult  things  the  butter-maker  has  to 

I  do  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  weather  is  so 

■  changeable  is  to  rijien  his  cream  properly.  There  is 
one  thing  that  must  be  done,  and  that  is,  the  temper- 
atm-e  of  the  cream  must  be  left  high  enough  to  allow 
it  to  ripen  sufficient  in  about  18  hours,  and  it  must 
also  be  at  a  low  temperature  to  be  ready  for  the 
churn  the  next  morning,  for  the  operator  has  not 
time  to  cool  the  cream  down  and  get  it  churned, 
worked  and  packed  before  the  milk  comes  to  the 
creamery.  The  way  we  are  managing  it  at  the 
pi-esent  time  is  to  commence  cooling  the  cream  down 
to  64  degrees  as  fast  as  it  is  separated,  and  let  it 
stand  at  that  temperature  until  5  or  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Then,  by  using  ice  in  the  vat  around 
the  churn  to  get  the  water  down  to  about  45  de- 
grees, it  is  generally  about  the  right  acidity  and 
temperature  to  chum  in  the  morning. 


Making  Milk  Sugar  at  Creameries. 

Probably  most  creameries  can  do  better  at  making 
pork  than  milk  sugar,  for  we  imagine  the  product  of 
a  few  creameries  would  soon  knock  the  profit  out  of 
milk  sugar.  Still  our  creamery  men  may  like  to 
know  what  the  process  of  making  milk  sugar  is.  It 
has  recently  been  carefully  studied  by  Prof.  C.  L. 
Penny,  of  the  Delaware  Experimcnit  Station,  with  a 
view  to  finding  a  method  suitable  for  creameries.  As 
a  result,  he  gives  the  following: 

The  skim  milk  is  heated  in  a  suitable  wooden  or  tin 
tank  to  about  120  degrees  Fahr.    To  this,  for  each 
100  pounds  of  milk,  li  pounds  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
is  added  in  the  form  of  a  hot  solution.    The  curd  pre- 
cipitates at  once  or  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The 
!  clear  whey  is  then  separated  from  the  curd  by  filter- 
ing through  wire  gauze.    It  is  next  heated  to  not 
less  than  180  degrees,  and  about  one-fourth  pound  of 
powdered  chalk  to  each  100  j)o\mds  of  milk  is  added. 
The  excess  of  sulphate  of  alumina  is  precipitated,  to- 
geth(>r  with  some  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  whey  not 
precii)itated  by  the  first  treatment.    From  this  pre- 
cipitate' a  perfectly  clear  filtrate  may  be  obtained, 
;  the  large  part  by  simply  drawing  off,  the  last  i>or- 
i  tion  by  filtering  through  duck  filters.    This  clear 
juice  contains  sugar,  some  sulphate  of  lime,  and  still 
a  small  residue  of  nitrogenous  matter.    *    *    *  To 
prevent  foaming,  which  would  greatly  retard  the 
work  or  cause  a  loss  of  much  of  the  .sugar,  a  treat- 
ment with  ground  oak  bark,  or  its  extract,  has  been 
i  found  thoroughly  effective.    It  is  indeed  believed  to 
'  be,  if  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  process,  at  least 
I  one  that  will  greatly  facilitate  it  and  diminish  the 
:  loss.    From  three  to  four  pounds  of  ground  bark  for 
every  100  pounds  of  milk  is  found  to  be  enough.  In- 
stead of  the  ground  bark,  from  two-fifths  to  one-half 
pound  of  commercial  tanner's  extract  of  oak  bark  is 
more  convenient  and  equally  sufficient.  Bone-black 
also  attains  the  same  end,  but  it  is  not  reconmiended 
on  account  of  the  time,  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
:  treatment.    The  whey  thus  purified  is  boiled  in  a 
,  vacuum  i)an  just  as  are  .sugar  juices.    The  crude,  al- 
most black,  product  is  first  boiled  to  prevent  mold- 
ing and  afterward  purified  by  being  redissolved, 
passed  hot  over  boneblack  till  it  is  colorless,  and 
again  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  The 
purified  sugar  must  be  dry  to  prevent  molding. 
It  is  estimated  that  with  this  method  about  65  per 
1  cent  of  the  refined  milk  sugar  in  skim  milk,  or  about 
31  pounds  of  commercial  milk  sugar  per  100  pounds 
of  skim  milk,  can  be  recovered  at  a  cost  of  about  13 
cents  per  pound,  which  might  be  reduced  with  ex- 
perience.   The  pi-ice  of  milk  sugar  during  the  year 
(1891)  is  quoted  at  24  cents.    The  profit  from  work- 
ing 5000  pounds  of  skim  milk  per  day,  with  milk 
sugar  at  20  cents  per  pound,  is  calculated  at  $21.09; 
and  with  sugar  at  15  cents,  $12.96. 

It  is  also  believed  that  with  actual  experience  the 
yield  could  be  increased  and  the  cost  diminished  from 
the  figures  given  above,  which  are  intended  ior  the 
simplest  form  of  plant,  just  such  as  is  actually  neces- 
sary to  the  profitable  conduct  of  the  business  on  a 
fairly  large  scale.  The  estimates  are  intended  to  be 
entirely  safe  and  to  overrate  the  expense  and  under- 
rate the  profit  rather  than  the  reverse. 


A  New  Dairy  Product. 


Visitors  at  the  dairy  building  at  the  World's  Fair 
were  shown  a  new  dairy  product  which  a  prominent 
firm  proposes  to  manufacture  upon  a  considerable 
scale.    It  was  hit  upon  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Angus,  a  very 
I  successful  cheese-maker  of  Wisconsin,  who  devised  a 
j  process  through  evaporation  for  combining  all  the 
j  solids  of  milk  into  a  cheese  product,  and  has  already 
I  secured  letters  patent  on  his  process.    By  his  sys- 


tem he  claims  to  obtain  double  the  quantity  of  cheese 
secured  at  the  factories  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  is 
said  that  when  some  of  the  product  has  been  placed 
in  the  market  it  has  sold  well  in  competition  with 
the  high-priced,  small  fancy  imported  cheeses.  It  is 
put  up  in  glass  jars,  has  the  consistency  of  thick 
paste,  and  being  of  fine  texture  and  having  a  flavor 
j  of  well-cured  cheese,  with  a  slight  smack  of  sweet- 
ness due  to  the  presence  of  th(>  milk  sugar,  it  is  said 
to  .serve  a  most  excellent  purpose  for  sandwiches. 
It  can  also  be  made  thick  enough  to  be  sliced  and 
u.sed  at  regular  meals. 


What  Is  Dairying? 


In  an  address  before  a  Pennsylvania  dairy  meet- 
ing, Mrs.  Kate  Busick  of  Wabash,  Ind..  said  among 
other  things:  What  is  dairying?  It  is  the  best  pro- 
duction of  milk,  and  its  best  presentation  to  the  cus- 
tomer, and  gets  his  best  money.  This  is  an  age  of 
specialties,  and  the  object  must  be  soiii/Jii  with  a  ma- 
chine adai)ted  to  the  purix>se  in  view.  The  world 
to-day  is  on  a  hunt  for  the  best  ration  for  the  cow, 
but  it  will  never  be  found  so  long  as  cows — like  hu- 
manity— lose  individuality.  Cows  vary;  some  are 
dainty,  some  are  great  feeders,  some  quiet,  some 
active.  An  uncomfortable  cow  can  never  do  her 
best,  so  banish  from  the  stable  that  relic  of  bar- 
barism— the  stanchion.  The  milking  function  is  one 
of  nerve  power,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is  varied 
by  violent  exercise,  fear  or  intense  excitement. 
Men  should  ever  be  gentle,  quiet  in  the  stable,  and 
among  the  cows.  The  oflFsi)ring  of  an  abused,  half- 
starved  cow  is  to  be  noted  as  vicious,  ungainly,  and 
fails  to  be  desirable;  and  here  is  a  loss  of  dollars  that 
should  and  could  have  been  checked.  Treat  the  cow 
with  lavish  care,  feeding  and  gentle  ways.  Extra 
attention  in  little  details  is  what  is  wanted  in  the 
dairy.  If  they  are  not  looked  after,  th(>  dairy  will 
not  pav,  and  the  man  will  he  inquiring,  "  Where  am 
I  at? 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Projects  in  Yolo  County. 


Though  the  year  has  not  proved  as  dry  as  was 
feared,  it  has  been  dry  enough  to  bring  into  the  fore- 
ground some  valuable  considerations,  and  one  of  them 
is  that  it  is  wrong  to  allow  good  water  to  run  idly  to 
the  sea  when  it  could  be  made  very  useful  by  enter- 
prising peoi)le.  There  has  long  been  discussion  of 
the  desirability  of  tui-ning  the  water  of  Cache  creek 
to  such  account  and  Putah  creek  has  also  been  put 
i  forward  for  its  irrigation  i)ossibilities.  At  present 
both  these  enterprises  have  been  revived  and  the 
Cache  creek  proposition  is  just  now  being  vigorously 
urged.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  general  approval 
of  the  undertaking,  though  some  opjxisition  is  being 
encountered.  Committees  are  at  work  and  weekly 
public  meetings  are  being  held. 

The  significance  of  these  measures  with  our 
readers  rests  of  course  not  in  the  local  bearings,  but 
in  the  general  ai)plicability  of  the  pro])Osition  that 
mwh  more  of  California  should  be  made  use  of  and 
the  productive  value  of  much  more  California  land 
proportionally  increased.  In  this  line  the  words  of 
the  late  R.  B.  Blowers,  who  was  so  well  known  for 
his  agricultural  wisdom,  may  be  used  as  an  exhorta- 
tion far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  county: 

"Irrigation  in  Yolo  county  is  eminently  a  success. 
Nowhere  in  the  State  is  there  produced  finer  crops 
of  clover  than  we  raise.  Our  alfalfa,  when  i)roperly 
managed,  not  only  yields  abundantly,  but  is  more 
nutritious  and  less  woody  than  in  those  sections 
which  are  not  blessed  with  a  .soil  as  deep  and  rich  as 
ours.  There  is  no  crop  more  profitable  in  this 
county,  considering  the  time  and  care  required. 

"There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  our  county 
that  have  been  sowed  so  long  and  continuously  to 
cereals  that  they  are  worn  out.  The  sui-face  soil  has 
been  exhausted.  Let  such  land  be  planted  to  alfalfa 
and  irrigated.  Two  or  three  good  crojis  of  feed,  and 
green  pasturage  the  rest  of  the  season,  will  yield 
three  times  or  more  profit  than  the  same  land  can 
produce  sown  to  grain.  And  more  than  this,  in  live 
years,  by  such  cultivation,  your  worn-out  land  has 
been  renewed  and  restored  in  fertility  beyond  the 
richness  of  the  virgin  soil,  so  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  for  a  season, 
producing  100  tons  to  the  acre,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  land  to  a  state  suitable  for  a  grain  cro]).  Such  a 
system  of  rotating  crops  and  resting  land  is  beyond 
all  computation  ahead  of  the  summer-fallow  method. 

"The  reason  why  alfalfa  will  flourish  on  land  worn 
out  by  long  cereal  cropping  is  that  the  clover  roots 
penetrate  the  exhausted  crust  and  strike  deep  into 
the  subsoil,  which  is  rich  in  the  leachmgs  of  the  fer- 
tilizing salts  of  the  earth  that  have  been  washed 
down  by  ages  of  rainfall," 

This  relates  to  other  crops  than  fruits.  Mr. 
Blowers  took  it  for  granted  that  the  horticultural 
value  of  irrigation  in  his  county  was  established 
among  his  people.  He  was  right,  and  this  acknowl- 
edgement was  due  to  his  own  success  in  the  wise  use 
of  water  in  the  production  of  the  finest  shipping 
fruits/ 


July  14,  1894. 
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TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Marketable  Horses. 


What  sort  of  a  horse  to  produce  to  get  anything 
out  of  the  effort  is  a  question  of  deep  concern  to  the 
breeder  at  present.  There  seems  to  be  much  har- 
mony in  the  Eastern  expressions  on  this  subject,  and 
so  far  as  we  know  the  conditions  here  are  quite 
similar.  L.  C.  Underhill  gives  the  Country  Genth- 
■iiKiii  the  lessons  he  draws  from  a  recent  horse  sale  in 
New  York  City,  and  pictures  clearly  the  horse  that 
brings  the  most  money.  The  star  of  the  collection, 
ho  writes,  was  a  bright  bay  gelding,  16J  hands,  and 
one  of  the  most  perfectly  balanced  horses  in  every 
particular  ever  seen  in  harness.  His  action  was 
simply  superb,  and  in  addition  he  could  trot  very 
fast,  one  enthusiastic  admirer  declaring  that  he  coiold 
trot  in  2:20.  This  speed  came  undoubtedly  from 
trotting  blood,  but  the  size  and  high  action  suggested 
other  crosses.  With  every  circle  of  the  ring  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  increased  and  $2000 
was  quickly  offered.  The  bidding  quickly  jumped  to 
twice  this  sum  and  then  slowly  mounted  to  $4500,  at 
which  price  the  gelding  went  to  Mr.  O.  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont. This  is  the  highest  price  ever  obtained  for 
a  horse  without  breeding  or  speed.  There  seems  a  les- 
son here  that  readers  can  study  with  profit.  Who  can 
produce  this  type  of  horse  to  better  advantage  than 
the  small  breeder?  To  breed  and  develop  trotters 
successfully  requires  a  large  sum  to  be  invested  in 
the  plant  and  the  expenses  of  ■  development.  To 
breed  large,  fine  road  and  carriage  horses  requires 
much  less  capital  and  but  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense in  breeding  or  developing.  Buyers  every- 
where report  a  scarcity  of  this  type,  and  when  a 
city  dealer  gets  a  really  fine  park  horse,  or  a  pair, 
he  makes  a  handsome  profit. 

Another  type  that  commands  a  good  market  here 
is  really  good  trotting-bred  road  horses,  ranging 
from  15J  to  IS*  hands.  A  dealer  from  Michigan 
really  brought  a  first-class  consignment  here  and 
sold  them  by  auction  at  an  average  of  $260  each. 
Many  of  them  had  shown  speed  enough  to  beat  2:B0, 
and  during  the  flush  times  would  have  brought  much 
highei-  prices. 

The  les.sons  of  the  sale-ring  at  present  are  plain. 
Really  desii-able  horses  bring  fair  prices,  but  others 
have  practically  no  value.  The  general-purpose  driv- 
ing I'eally  useful  type  is  in  most  demand,  and  prob- 
ably ten  devotees  of  driving  use  a  fancy  trap  or  run- 
about wagon,  with  a  handsome,  substantial  horse  of 
the  Hackney  type,  where  one  prefers  the  light  road 
wagon  and  the  lighter  made  horse  suited  to  drive  at 
speed. 

A  Chioaoo  Comment. — Much  the  same  ideas  pre- 
vail in  the  Chicago  region.  The  Breeders'  Gazette 
alludes  to  the  sale  of  Hackney  horses  at  Brookfield 
Stud  Farm,  near  Tjondon,  where  54  head  sold  for 
$50,000,  or  an  average  of  at  least  $900  each.  It 
holds  that  one  nmst  pi-oceed  with  good  blood  to  reach 
the  results  now  so  desirable  in  the  market.  It  con- 
tinues: The  perfectly  gaited  saddler  comes  only 
from  stock  possessing  the  blood,  the  style,  the  finish, 
the  intelligence  and  the  instinct  inherited  from  an 
ancestry  distinguished  for  superior  excellence  in  the 
desired  direction.  And  so  of  the  stout,  active  class 
of  substantially  built  horses  that  are  required  for 
the  fashionable  equipages  of  the  day.  Stock  possess- 
ing the  requisite  weight,  substance,  quality,  style 
and  trappy  action  demanded  in  front  of  the  solidly 
constructed  vehicles  now  in  such  common  use  in  and 
around  all  our  great  cities  cannot  be  made  from 
weeds  thrown  out  of  our  race-horse  breeding  estab- 
lishments for  lack  of  speed.  Enterprising  men  have 
shown  that  by  direct  appeal  to  well-established 
coach  and  Hackney  types  the  material  from  which 
these  "finished"  harness  horses  may  be  made  is 
within  easy  grasp.  The  Gazette  cautions  its  readers, 
however,  against  departing  too  far  from  the  parent 
blood  in  endeavoring  to  produce  this  type  of  horse. 
Large  and  well  formed  trotting-bred  mares  can 
doubtless  be  profitably  utilized  in  this  work,  but  or- 
dinarily it  will  be  wise  to  keep  well  within  the  coach 
and  Hackney  lines  in  order  to  secure  uniformity. 
Common  "plugs"  and  small,  flat-ribbed,  trotting- 
bred  stock  devoid  of  speed  are  indeed  a  drug  on  the 
market,  but  the  high-headed,  round-barreled,  closely 
coupled  hoj'ses  of  the  coachy  stamp,  with  clean, 
stout  legs,  supple  joints  and  an  "education"  quali- 
fying them  to  jingle  the  chains  merrily  over  city  and 
suburban  roadways,  pass  current  almost  as  readily 
as  gold  dollars. 


Disposing  of  the  Surplus  in  the  Northwest. 

"What  to  do  with  surplus  horses  is  proving  a 
rather  perplexing  problem  in  the  Northwest,"  says 
a  paragraph  in  a  recent  paper.  "It  is  estimated 
that  in  eastern  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana, 
Nevada  and  Idaho  there  are  2,000,000  head  of  half- 
breed  horses  for  which  no  market  can  be  found. 
The  prices  brought  at  auction  sales  are  so  low  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  raising  the  animals.  A  few 
dollars  will  now  buy  a  good  mustang  in  that  part  of 


the  country.  Meanwhile  the  stock  running  wild  on 
the  big  ranches  goes  on  increasing  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  demand.  The  cause  of  the  depression  in 
the  horse  trade  is  largely  the  employment  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motive  power  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  no  market  can  be  assured  in  the  future  ex- 
cept for  hoi-ses  with  a  thoroughbred  strain  in  them. 
It  is  now  proposed  literally  to  kill  off  by  thousands 
the  mongrel  herds  of  the  Northwest  and  convert 
them  into  fertilizing  and  similar  compounds.  With 
this  end  in  view,  a  company  has  been  organized  at 
Portland,  Or.,  and  a  site  for  the  abattoir  has  been 
secured.  It  is  proposed  by  the  incorporators  to 
bring  all  the  horses  purchased  to  their  abattoirs 
and  there  kill  them  by  a  painless  method.  The  flesh 
will  then  be  rendered  of  all  its  fat,  and  the  residue, 
with  the  bones  and  hoofs,  will  be  made  into  a  fertil- 
izer. The  hides,  that  have  always  a  market  value, 
will  be  carefully  removed  and  salted,  the  hair  being 
shaved  off  and  with  the  mane  and  tail  used  for  the 
stuffing  of  mattresses  and  upholstery  work.  A  por- 
tion of  the  meat  will  also  be  compressed  for  chicken 
food,  and  no  part  of  the  hide,  hair,  flesh  or  bone  that 
can  be  put  into  any  practical  use  will  be  lost  sight 
of." 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Inquiries  from  a  Newcomer. 


To  THE  Eihtok: — I  am  a  newcomer,  and  a  beginner  in  the 
poultry  business ;  and,  as  such,  should  be  much  obliged  for  in- 
formation, cither  from  you  or  your  readers,  in  answer  to  the 
following  question.^ : 

(1)  Is  there  any  clearly  decided  advantage  in  keeping  only 
pure  breeds?  It  is  commonly  held  where  I  come  from  that 
mixed  fowl  are  hardier  and  better  layers. 

(2)  Have  crosses  between  (a)  Plymouth  Rock  and  Houdan 
and  ('))  Indian  Game  and  Dorking  been  tried  on  this  coast ?  If 
so,  with  what  results?  And  where  could  good  fowl  of  these 
breeds  be  obtained  at  prices  that  would  not  be  prohibitory, 
bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  for  profit,  not  a  mere  "fancy"  ; 

(3)  I  have  lost  a  great  many  chickens  when  a  month  or  two 
old,  by  a  di-sease  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  They  just  sick- 
ened, drooped  their  wings,  ruffled  their  feathers'  and  died. 
What  was  it?  and  is  there  any  remedy?  I  have  also  had  a 
few  (mses  of  "  gajies,"  which  I  have  failed  to  cure  though  I 
tried  turpentine  and  tobacco  smoke.  Is  there  any  reliable 
remedy  for  this  ? 

(4)  I  have  three  hen  turkeys  and  a  gobbler.  The  eggs  have 
hatched  well  and  the  chicks  been  healthy,  but  the  gobbler  is 
of  a  very  light  gray  color.  Is  this  a  disadvantage?  Would 
dark  or  bronze  birds  fetch  better  prices? 

(5)  IVIy  ducks  have  laid  very  badly,  and  the  few  eggs  had 
from  them  hatched  but  jxxjrly.  What  is  the  cause  of  this? 
There  are  but  three  ducks  to"  one  drake.  I  bought  them  as 
last  year's  birds.    They  have  access  to  water. 

San  Martin,  Gilroy,  Cal.  E.  Alexaxdek  Wrioht. 

The  question  of  pure  stock  or  crosses  is  argued 
here  much  upon  the  same  lines  suggested  by  our  cor- 
respondent. We  cannot  attempt  to  settle  such  a 
matter  in  a  paragraph.  Of  course  it  depends  much 
upon  what  the  poultry  is  kept  for.  If  eggs  are  the 
ruling  aim,  we  doubt  whether  pure  Brown  Leghorns 
can  be  beaten  by  any  breed  or  improved  by  any 
cross.  If  it  is  eggs  and  flesh,  half  a  dozen  breeds 
will  be  named  at  once  by  half  a  dozen  growers  who 
have  favorites,  and  no  amount  of  discussion  will 
change  their  views.  Among  those  who  believe  in 
crosses  there  will  be  as  many  favors  for  special 
crosses  as  for  the  breeds  which  enter  into  them.  Our 
correspondent  mentions  crosses  which  we  know  are 
popular  in  England.  The  Plymouth  Rock  and  Hou- 
dan is  a  cross  which  has  advocates  here,  but  where 
there  is  one  such  advocate  there  are  ten  who  favor 
the  Plymouth  Rock  and  Brown  Leghorns,  and  there 
are  several  other  crosses  about  as  popular  as  this. 
The  Game  and  Dorking  cross  is  little  used  here;  in 
fact,  both  breeds  fail  of  large  advocacy  either  pure 
or  crossed.  Our  correspondent  can,  however,  find 
the  stock  among  our  breeders,  and  we  invite  those 
who  desire  to  supply  our  correspondent  to  send  him 
descriptions  and  prices. 

With  reference  to  the  diseases  of  his  poultry  our 
correspondent's  descriptions  are  not  definite  enough 
to  admit  of  explicit  answer.  His  young  chicks  may 
have  perished  from  diseases  resulting  from  excessive 
or  improper  feeding,  or  they  may  have  been  cut  off 
in  their  careei-  by  vermin,  which  are  very  abundant 
in  this  climate.  Bowel  diseases,  like  cholera,  ought 
to  be  easily  recognized  by  the  droppings.  Vermin 
can  be  seen  by  close  examination.  Inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  the  vicera  can  be  detected  by  post  mortem 
examination.  Our  correspondent  should  have  a 
handbook  on  poultry  diseases,  and  by  close  observa- 
tion of  symptoms  he  can  usually  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  trouble  and  apply  the  remedy.  Such 
matters  are  also  mentioned  by  our  correspondents 
with  definiteness  of  description  enough  to  enable 
other  readers  to  recognize  and  treat  their  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  disease.  The  use  of  copperas  in 
the  drinking  water  is  a  corrective  for  bowel  troubles, 
and  hints  on  proper  feeding  are  frequent  in  our  col- 
umns. The  isolation  and  quarantine  of  ailing  chicks 
should  always  be  observed  and  promptly  enforced. 

As  for  the  turkeys,  it  is  usually  conceded  that  the 
bi'onze  turkeys  are  most  profitable  for  size,  early 
maturity,  vigor,  etc.  In  our  own  case  we  should 
introduce  the  bronze  blood,  though  there  are  many 
who  do  well  with  the  gray  stock,  and  the  market 
supply  always  shows  a  proportion  of  this  kind. 

We  cannot  answer  for  the  ducks.  Some  experi- 
enced duck-raiser  in  the  neighborhood  could  perhaps 


see  something  in  the  stock  or  the  surroundings  which 
would  explain  the  lack  of  thrift.  Ducks  are  usually 
easily  grown. 

We  commend  all  our  correspondent's  points  to  our 
poultry  readers.  If  any  one  can  give  a  hint  on  any 
of  the  matters  introduced  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  to  make  this  department  of  the  Rural  more  fully 
a  conference  corner  for  the  hundreds  who  are  given 
to  fuss  and  feathers.  Considering  the  numbers  of 
our  readers  who  work  in  this  line  we  .should  hear 
much  more  from  them. 


riongolian  Pheasants. 

We  had  much  information  a  few  years  ago  of  the 
unfortunate  frugivorous  proclivities  of  the  Mongolian 
pheasants  which  were  some  time  ago  acclimated  in 
Oregon.  It  seemed  likely  that  they  would  prove 
much  more  destructive  than  quail  in  our  orchards 
and  vineyards.  The  birds  are,  however,  of  such  fine 
game  quality  that  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
our  sportsmen  would  bring  them  here  sooner  or 
later,  and  it  seems  they  are  now  introduced  and 
likely  to  multiply  rapidly.  The  San  Bernardino 
Courier  gives  the  following  facts  and  gossip  on  the 
subject : 

About  18  months  ago  our  townsmen,  T.  C.  Carter  and  B.  B. 
Harris,  ordered,  at  an  expense  of  $10  each,  exclusive  of  ex- 
pressage,  a  dozen  Mongolian  pheasants  from  Oregon.  Some 
of  the  imported  birds  died  on  the  way  and  some  were  lost 
after  their  arrival,  until  the  original  number  dwindled  to  two 
of  each  sex.    This  spring  the  pair  of  hens  laid  47  eggs. 

The  lirst  setting  was  of  21  eggs  under  a  small  hen.  On  the 
21st  inst.  11  of  these  hatched  as  many  chicks— every  one  of 
which  is  getting  on  finely.  The  birds  resemble  brown  Leg- 
horns on  their  first  appearance.  They  are  lively,  beautiful 
and  sprightly.  Another  hen  sits  on  22  eggs,  "from  which 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Harris  expect  to  secure  a  hatching  on  the 
7th  or  8th  of  July. 

The  cock  pheasants  are  magnificent  birds  of  gray,  golden 
and  mixed  plumage.  They  are  said  to  be  gamey  and  daring 
in  protecting  their  families.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  is  spread  over  with  the  progeny  of  17  of  the  birds 
originally  sent  over  about  seven  years  ago  by  Mr.  Denby, 
consul  to  one  of  the  China  seaports.  The  flesh  of  the  biids  is 
most  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  have  tried  it. 

The  birds  succeed  and"  flourish  best  in  mild  climates.  They 
increase  more  abundantly  in  pens,  because  of  the  protection 
afforded  against  foes.  If  17  original  birds  in  so  short  a  time 
have  stocked  Oregon  and  Washington,  why  cannot  these  15 
of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Harris  fill  this  entire  country  with  this 
desirable  game  ; 

The  cocks,  even  in  the  wild  state,  have  been  known  to  enter 
the  poultry  yards  of  northern  farmers  and  whip  out  the 
pluckiest  roosters.  The  hens  lay  three  settings  per  year  and 
commence  at  one  year  old.  It  is  rumored  that  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Harris  (the  former  of  whom  is  an  ardent  sportsman  and 
the  latter  is  president  of  our  hunting  club)  intend  from  this 
commencement  to  supply  our  hills  and  valleys  with  stock 
birds,  provided  the  supervisors  will  enact  ordinances  to  pro- 
tect them  until  such  time  as  the  county  will  be  reasonably 
supplied  with  their  increase. 

This  matter  of  protection  to  these  birds  is  of  the 
greatest  im])ortance  to  the  fruit-growers,  and  most 
of  our  poultry  people  grow  fruit  also.  It  should  be 
looked  after  that  supervisors  are  not  givan  the 
sportsman-like  idea  of  these  birds.  They  should  also 
understand  their  intrinsic  character  upon  fruit  lands. 
If  this  is  made  known  it  may  be  possible  to  preserve 
the  birds  sufficiently  and  yet  not  make  the  fruit- 
grower carry  the  burden  of  the  protection.  We 
trust  our  readers  in  the  regions  where  these  birds  are 
introduced  will  not  fail  to  look  after  theii-  own  inter- 
ests in  this  matter. 


Chicken  Cholera. 


With  the  warm  weather,  says  the  Southern  Cuiti 
votor,  we  have  the  usual  complaint  of  chicken  cholera 
and  are  asked  for  a  remedy.  We  are  compelled  to 
repeat  what  we  have  often  said  before — there  is  no 
sure  cure  known  for  the  disease.  Our  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  others  convinces  us  that  the  best 
remedy,  and  it  is  not  infallible,  is  carbolic  acid.  Give 
a  teaspoonful  in  each  quart  of  drinking  water.  To 
be  at  all  effective,  this  must  be  given  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  chicken  cholera  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as 
commonly  supposed.  Much  of  the  disease  set  down 
as  chicken  cholera  is  not  cholera  at  all.  It  is  merely 
acute  indigestion,  acting  on  a  system  depleted  of  vi- 
tality and  vigor  hy  egg  production  or  incubation  or 
incubation  and  tlie  hot  weather,  or  brought  about 
by  excessive  feeding.  This  induces  bowel  disease 
and  death,  not  quickly  like  the  cholera,  but  slowly. 
Remove  all  sick  fowls  from  the  healthy  ones  at  once, 
and  if  any  die,  oi-  what  is  better,  are  killed,  to  pre- 
vent danger  from  contagion  burn  the  bodies.  Disin- 
fect the  houses  and  yards  with  blue  vitriol,  ten 
pounds  to  20  gaflons  of  water. 


A  SKRiES  of  chemical  tests,  instituted  at  the  in- 
stance of  Pomeranian  dairy  farmers,  showed  that 
fully  25  per  cent  of  the  butter  sold  in  Berlin  was 
adulterated  with  margarine.  The  amount  of  the 
admixture  ranged  from  30  to  100  per  cent.  The 
conclusion  was  that  the  loss  to  the  German  dairy 
farmers  on  this  account  could  not  be  less  than 
$10,000  per  day.  A  movement  has  been  started  to 
procure  legislation  against  the  fraud. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Visions  of  Lis^ht. 


The  moon  is  risiiifr  in  beauty. 
The  sky  is  solemn  ami  bright, 

And  the  "waters  are  singing  like  lovers 
That  walk  in  the  valleys  at  night. 

Like  the  towers  of  an  ancient  city 
That  darken  against  the  sky. 

Seems  the  blue  mists  of  the  river 
O'er  the  hilltops  far  and  high. 

I  see  through  the  gathering  darkness, 
The  spire  of  the  village  chui-ch. 

And  the  jMile  white  m<x)n,  half  hidden 
By  the  tasseled  willow  and  birch. 

Vain  is  the  golden  drifting 

Of  morning  light  on  the  hill ; 
No  white  hand  o{)ens  the  windows 

Of  those  chambers  low  and  still.  ' 

But  their  dwellers  were  all  ray  kindred, 
Whatever  their  lives  might  be, 

And  their  sufferings  and  achievements 
Have  recorded  lessons  for  me. 

Not  one  of  the  countless  vo.vagers 

Of  life's  mysterious  main 
Has  laid  down  his  buiden  of  sorrows, 

Who  hath  lived  and  loved  in  vain. 

From  the  bards  of  the  elder  ages 

Fragments  of  song  float  by 
Like  flowers  in  the  streams  of  summer, 

Or  stars  in  the  midnight  sky. 

Some  plumes  in  the  dust  are  scattered 
Where  the  eagles  of  Persia  flew, 

And  wisdom  is  reaix'd  from  the  furrows 
The  plow  of  the  Uoman  drew. 

Fi'om  the  white  tents  of  the  crusaders 
The  phantoms  of  glory  are  gone, 

But  the  zeal  of  the  barefooted  hermit 
In  humanity's  heart  lives  on. 

Oh  !  .sweet  as  the  bells  of  the  Sabbath 
In  the  tower  of  the  village  church. 

Or  the  fall  of  the  yellow  m<xinbi!ams 
In  the  tasseled  willow  and  birch— 

(,'omes  a  thought  of  the  ble.ssed  issues 
That  shall  follow  our  soc-ial  strife, 

When  the  spirit  of  love  makelh  perfect 
The  beautiful  mission  of  life. 

—Alice  Carv. 


A  Glass-Day  Tragedy. 


We  were  lounging  about  Clifton's 
room  late  one  evening  in  the  end  of 
May  discussing  the  merits  of  Class 
Day,  moved  to  the  subject,  perhaps, 
by  an  association  of  ideas,  for  it  was 
raining  heavily  outside.  Three  of  us 
spoke,  in  favor  of  the  institution — one 
because  of  a  conventional  turn  of  mind, 
that  made  him  think  he  had  a  good 
time  whenever  the  day  appointed  for 
having  one  arrived,  and  the  two  others 
because  they  really  had  happened, 
through  some  oversight  of  Fate,  to  have 
i'njoyed  themselves  on  that  occasion. 
I,  being  of  a  truthful  disposition — they 
called  it  grouchy  and  pessimistic — con- 
tended that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
snare,  in  which  one  kept  getting  caught 
and  stuck  with  the  most  interesting  of 
people. 

Clifton  had  not  spoken.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  watched  the 
smoke  curl  uj)  from  his  pijie. 

The  conventional  one  set  upon  me, 
while  the  two  others  sat  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  me  over  the  edges  of  their 
mugs,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  admin- 
ister a  telling  word  or  two.  '"But  you 
know,"  he  jjersisted.  " you  really  ough t 
to  enjoy  it,  and  there's  no  reason  on 
earth  that  j'ou  shouldn't.  Every  one 
you  know  is  there,  and  there's  danc- 
ing, and  the  tree,  and  all  the  spreads, 
with  lots  of  stunning  girls.  "  Besides," 
and  he  gathered  him.self  together  for 
his  final  stroke,  "every  one  else  enjoys 
it !  " 

"  Not  any  one  that's  got  the  sense  to 
know  when  he's  having  a  good  time  or 
not,"  I  retorted  savagely;  but  my  bit- 
terness left  him  unscathed,  for  he  could 
see  no  application  to  himself  in  it. 
"Look  here."  I  added,  ajJijealing  to 
Clifton,  who,  I  knew,  would  be  inclined 
to  side  with  the  weakest,  and  they 
were  three  to  one  against  me,  "  isn't 
Class  Day  a  hollow  mockery  and  a 
beastly  sham?  " 

"  1  don't  know."  h<'  replied,  vaguely, 
"  perhaps  not  to  every  one,  but  to  me 
I  admit  that  it  is.  The  tragedy  of  my 
life  happened  on  Class  Day.  "  He 
stopped  with  a  sigh,  and  I  stared  at 
him  in  amazement.  In  all  my  knowl- 
edge of  him  he  had  never  vi'iitured  so 
near  sentiment  as  a  sigh,  and  he  wasn't 
of  a  confidential  nature. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "it  was  last 
year,  on  my  Junior  Class  Day.  T  don't 
know  whether  any  of  you  knew  Billy 
Brown,  who  graduated  last  year.  He 


was  a  tall,  quiet  sort  of  fellow  from  the 
■West,  and  I  had  known  him  ever  since 
I  came  here,  for  his  father  and  mine 
were  classmates  and  great  friends." 

■V\"e  all  knew  that  a  story  was  coming, 
and  the  conventional  one  settled  down 
to  listen  with  an  air  of  politeness  that 
even  three  years  at  college  hasn't  been 
able  to  knock  out  of  him.  The  other 
two  resigned  themselves  as  best  they 
might,  and  I,  full  of  curiosity,  stretched 
myself  out  more  comfortably  on  the 
divan  with  what  cushions  I  could  lay 
hands  on. 

"Ever  since  I  had  known  Billy," 
Clifton  continued,  "I  had  been  inter- 
ested in  his  room,  and  particularly  in 
a  photograph  that  lie  kept  on  his  desk. 
He  said  it  was  of  a  cou.sin  of  his — a 
second  or  third  cousin." 

"Oho,"  scoffed  West,  " I  know  that 
kind  of  cousin;  I've  got  several  of  them 
myself." 

"Shut  up,"  I  said;  and  as  'West  sub- 
sided, Clifton,  without  having  appar- 
ently noticed  him.  took  up  his  tale  again. 

"The  girl  in  the  photograph  was 
charming,  not  just  ordinarily  pretty, 
but  with  a  delicate,  exquisite  kind  of 
beauty,  and  a  curve  at  the  corner  of 
her  mouth  that  showed  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  I  used  to  amuse  myself  by 
building  up  her  character  from  her 
face,  and  after  a  little  while  I  began  to 
feel  as  if  I  rci.lly  knew  her.  All  of 
Billy's  remarks  about  her — for  some- 
times he  waxed  confidential  on  the  sub- 
ject— only  served  to  convince  me  of  her 
charms,  and  I  decided  she  was  just  the 
kind  of  girl  that  it  would  pay  to  know 
well.  You  can  imagine  my  feelings 
when  Billy  announced  to  me,  a  couple 
of  weeks  before  Class  Day,  that  she 
was  coming  on  to  it  with  his  familj'.  I 
blessed  my  stars  that  I  was  a  junior, 
and  that  I  hadn't  got  to  lug  about  any 
relations  of  my  own.  I  pitied  Billy,  but 
I  felt  that  at  last  my  hour  had  come. 

"  "Well,  Class  Day  came,  and,  arrayed 
in  my  swellest  clothes.  I  turned  up  at 
Sanders.  Billy  was  there  with  the  rest 
of  his  class,  but  the  cousin  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Of  course,  that  wasn't  ex- 
traordinary, for  tlu>re  was  such  a  crush 
that  you  couldn't  see  any  one,  and  with 
high  hopes  I  hustled  off  to  the  spread 
at  the  gym — it  was  still  in  the  days  of 
gym  s])reads.  I  got  there  early,  as  I 
had  hoped  to,  and  there  I  found  Billy 
and  his  party.  'Come  on,'  said  he,  'I 
want  to  introduce  you  to  them  all,'  and 
with  a  thumping  heart  I  followed  him. 
1  could  see  his  mother  with  three  girls 
sitting  near  her,  two  of  whom  I  knew 
were  Billy's  sisters,  and  the  third,  who 
sat  with  her  face  hidden  by  her  hat  as 
we  came  up,  1  felt  sure  must  be  the 
cousin. 

' '  A  fter  the  first  embarrassing  mo- 
ment of  the  introduction  was  over  I 
looked  at  her,  and  to  ray  vast  disap- 
pointment she  bore  no  resemblance  to 
Billy's  j)hotograph.  It  was  a  blow,  but 
I  braced  up  and  was  as  polite  as  I 
could  be  to  Billy's  sisters  and  the  un- 
known— who  afterward  turned  out  to 
be  a  friend  of  one  of  the  girls. 

"  I  never  could  understand  why  girls 
always  bring  more  girls  with  them  to 
Class  Day,  when  they  only  have  one 
man  to  run  them. 

"I  asked  the  prettiest  of  the  sisters 
to  dance,  and  after  the  dance  we  wan- 
dered about  and  I  showed  her  the 
place. 

' '  'While  we  were 
ment  under  some 


sitting  for 
everg'reens. 


a  nio- 
whose 


needl(>s  kept  scratching  the  back  of  my 
ne<-k,  she  said,  'I'm  so  sorry  that  my 
cousin  hasn't  arrived  yet;  she  went  off 
to  see  the  buildings  and  the  yard  with 
my  father,  and  I'm  sure  she  doesn't 
know  what  she  is  missing.  You  must 
meet  her  when  she  comes,  for  we've  all 
heard  so  much  about  you  from  Billj' 
that  I  know  she  wants  to  see  you.' 

' '  This  was  charming,  and  I  began  to 
take  heart  again.  Presently  we  went 
back  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  as 
there  were  as  yet  no  signs  of  the 
cousin.  I  thought  I  might  as  well  use 
tlu^  interval  in  being  iK)lite,  and  I  asked 
the  unknown  friend  to  dance. 

"When  we  hud  gone  once  around  the 
nxim  I  caught  sight  of  the  Browns,  and 
there,  talking  and  laughing  with  them, 
just  as  I  felt  sure  she  would  talk  and 
laugh,  was  Billy's  cousin.  I  could  only 
catch  the  most  fleeting  glimpses  of  heV 


as  I  spun  around  like  a  distracted  top, 
but  they  showed  me  that  she  was  as 
delightful  as  1  had  imagined  her.  I 
tried  to  be  amiable  to  my  partner,  and 
not  to  knock  down  more  people  with 
her  than  was  necessary,  but  my  mind 
was  bewildered.  I  endeavored  to  calm 
it  by  considering  that  in  five  minutes 
at  the  most  I  should  be  actually  talking 
to  Billy's  cousin.  Just  at  this  moment 
I  observed  Billy  emerging  from  the 
crowd  with  Jack  Bent,  that  abominally 
conceited  little  prig,  and  in  another 
minute  he  was  introducing  him  to  her. 
I  tried  to  slow  up,  but  my  partner  still 
revolved  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
dance  the  waltz  out.  I  was  desperate, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
I  danced  on,  while  I  saw  Bent  carrying 
off  the  cousin  before  my  very  eyes. 

' '  By  the  time  I  had  escaped  from 
the  friend  people  were  leaving  for  the 
Tree  and  the  Browns  were  gathering 
up  their  things.  Billy  had  given  them 
in  charge  for  the  Tree  to  a  friend  of 
his,  a  man  that  I  didn't  know,  and  he 
and  the  cousin  led  the  way,  while  I  fol- 
lowed with  Mrs.  Brown  in  the  rear,  but 
finding  all  hopes  of  an  introduction  on 
the  way  were  useless,  and  having  no 
ticket  to  the  Tree,  I  deserted  her  after 
learning  that  they  were  going  to  Beck 
directly  after  it. 

"  I  went  early  to  Beck,  and  while  I 
was  prowling  about  Fate  delivered  me 
hito  the  hands  of  that  terrible  Mrs. 
Fitz  Jones.  You  all  know  her.  I  think, 
and  I  needn't  describe  to  you  the  de- 
spair that  settled  upon  my  soul  when  I 
found  myself  in  her  power.  She  had  a 
niece  with  her,  a  red.  hairless  kind  of  a 
girl,  and  for  three  mortal  hours  I  had 
to  escort  those  two  harpies  about.  The 
Browns  arrived,  but  that  only  height- 
ened my  misery,  for  I  could  see  their 
surprise  at  my  not  comijig  to  speak  to 
them,  and  then  the  gradual  freezing  of 
their  glances  when  they  turned  in  my 
direction. 

"Mrs.  Fitz  Jones  worked  me  like  a 
galley  slave,  but  while  I  was  foraging 
for  her  supper  and  trying  to  eat  some- 
thing on  my  own  account  I  came  across 
Billy  himself,  k)ading  down  a  plate  with 
flavorless  ice  cream  and  those  large 
and  extremely  vegetable  strawberries 
that  one  always  finds  at  Class  Days. 
'  Hullo,'  he  said,  '  where  on  earth  have 
you  been  hiding  yourself  all  day'?  I've 
been  hunting  everywhere  for  you,  at 
my  cousin's  request,  for  she's  heard  so 
much  about  you  from  the  girls  and  my- 
self that  she's  set  her  heart  on  a  meet- 
ing.' Then  I  relieved  my  mind  to  Billy 
on  the  subject  of  my  luck  and  Mrs.  Fitz 
Jones.  I  did  it  in  the  most  artistic 
language,  but  from  fear  that  I  could 
not  do  it  justice  in  repeating  it  after 
this  lapse  of  time  I  will  leave  it  to  your 
imaginations,  and  particularly  to  West, 
for  he's  rather  an  expert  in  that  line. 

""Well,  then.  Billy  offered  his  sym- 
pathy and  told  me  to  cheer  up.  '  Be- 
cause,'he  said,  "we  are  going  around 
to  Huntington's  room  in  a  little  while 
to  hear  the  Glee  Club,  and  if  you'll  meet 
us  there  you'll  really  have  a  chance  to 
meet  her.'  I  caught  at  the  suggestion 
with  joy  and  after  I  had  given  Mrs. 
Fitz  Jones  her  food  I  made  a  super- 
human effort  and  succeeded  in  shaking 
her.  Then  I  tore  over  to  Weld,  where 
Huntington  roomed. 

"  It  was  a  little  awkward  for  me  to 
appear  there,  for  I  didn't  know  the 
man  well  and  I  had  been  rather  rude  to 
him.  but  I  put  on  a  bold  face  and  bra- 
zened things  out.  The  Glee  Club  had 
just  begun  when  I  arrived,  and  the 
lights  in  the  room  were  turned  down, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
recognize  any  of  the  girls  who  filled  the 
window  seats.  It  had  begun  to  rain 
lightly,  but  the  crowd  in  the  yard,  mi- 
der  its  shining  roof  of  umbrellas, 
seemed  indifferent  to  the  fact.  T  tried 
to  use  the  light  of  the  colored  fires 
they  were  burning  in  the  yard  to  make 
out  which  of  the  girls  at  the  window 
was  Billy's  cousin,  but  as  one  aft(>r  an- 
other of  them  was  thrown  into  sudden 
prominence  by  the  intense  light  I  was 
more  and  more  disai)pointed,  for  dis- 
tinctly she  wasn't  there.  So  I  turned 
my  mind  to  the  music  with  what  atten- 
tion I  could,  and  listened  to  all  the  old 
songs  once  more.  People  kept  coming 
in,  but  no  Browns  came.  If  I  had  pos- 
sessed the  remotest  idea  of  where  thev 


were  I  would  have  hunted  them  up,  but 
as  it  was  I  had  to  sit  still  and  exercise 
my  patience.  The  rain  still  continued, 
and  every  now  and  then  one  of  the  Chi- 
nese lanterns  that  festooned  the  yard 
would  become  completely  water-logged 
and  fall  to  the  ground  with  a  dull,  pa- 
thetic sound  like  a  sob. 

''At  last  the  people  began  to  go, 
and  as  the  room  thinned  out  the  lights 
were  turned  up  again.  I  felt  rather 
embarrassed,  but  my  only  hope  of 
meeting  the  cousin  lay  in  remaining, 
and  I  clung  to  it  in  grim  despair.  In  a 
little  while  I  was  alone  with  Hunting- 
ton and  his  relations.  They  were  tired 
and  rather  disappointed,  I  fancy,  for  I 
don't  think  they  had  enjoyed  them- 
selves, and  they  could  not  imagine  why 
I  stayed  on.  They  talked  to  me  po- 
litely for  a  time,  and  tiien  the  conver- 
sation flagged.  I  made  desperate  at- 
tempts to  be  gay  and  enlivening.  I 
asked  them  how  they  liked  Class  Dav 
and  the  college,  and  I  went  so  far  as  to 
say  flattering  things  of  Huntington  and 
his  college  standing  to  them,  but  they 
didn't  seem  interested,  and  their  sur- 
prise at  my  presence  became  momenta- 
rily more  apparent  in  their  faces. 
Finally  the  Glee  Club  stopped  and  the 
crowd  below  melted  away.  I  felt  fur- 
ther waiting  was  hopeless,  and  after 
saying  good-night  I  fled.  With  despair 
settling  at  my  heart  I  went  over  to 
Beck,  but  that  was  deserted,  and  when 
I  reached  the  Gym  everybody  was  leav- 
ing. Then,  cursing  my  stars  and  fate, 
I  went  to  bed. 

"I  met  Billy  the  next  day.  and  he 
explained  to  me  that  his  people  had 
gone  home  early  the  night  before  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain,  and  that  now  they 
were  on  their  way  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  going  to  join  them  in  a  few  days 
and  sail  with  them  from  there  for  Eu- 
rope." 

Clifton  stopped  and  shook  his  head 
regretfully  as  he  filled  his  pipe. 

'  But,"  inquired  the  conventional 
one,  whose  mind  had  not  yet  fully 
gra.sped  the  situatitm.  '' didn't  you  ever 
meet  her?  " 

"No,"  said  Clifton,  "that  was  the 
tragedy.  She  was  exactly  the  kind  of 
girl  that  I  always  wanted  to  know;  she 
fitted  my  ideal  withcmt  a  single  disap- 
pointment, and  I  never  met  her." 

"Oh.  "  insisted  the  other,  displaying 
the  disgasting  optimism  of  his  nature, 
'■  but  you  can.  easily  enough,  when  she 
gets  back. " 

Clifton  gave  a  meditative  pull  or  two 
at  his  pipe  and  answered,  "Yes,  I 
shall  see  her  then.  Billy  has  asked  me 
to  be  be.st  man."— M.  H.,  in  the  Har- 
vard Advocate. 


Beaconsfield's  Idea  of  Greatness. 


It  seems  that  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  career  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  on 
a  visit  to  Liverpool  and  was  induced  to 
have  a  look  at  the  Royal  exchange. 
Accompanied  by  a  friend  he  went  when 
the  place  was  thronged  with  merchants 
at  high  noon.  The  scene  was  a  strik- 
one.  and  it  impressed  Disraeli  much. 
He  said: 

■ '  My  idea  of  greatness  would  be  that 
a  man  should  receive  the  applause  of 
such  an  assemblage  as  this — that  he 
should  be  cheered  as  he  came  into  this 
room.  " 

No  one  noticed  Disraeli  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  was  no  doubt  before  ht^  made 
his  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his 
per.sonality  had  not  yet  been  presented 
to  Englishmen  through  the  cartoons  of 
Punch. 

But  a  day  came  when  he  was  again 
on  a  visit  to  Liverpool  and  had  obtained 
a  prominent  position  in  the  political 
world.  He  went  to  the  exchange  in 
company  with  the  same  friend  (Mr. 
Stewart),  and  on  this  occasion  his  en- 
trance was  noticed,  and  a  cheer  was 
raised  which  soon  spread  into  a  roar, 
and  ended  ui  a  perfect  ovation.  Dis- 
raeli was  deeply  moved.  He  recalled 
to  Mr.  Stewart  the  i-emark  he  had 
made  years  before,  and  admitted  with 
pride  and  pleasure  that  his  ideal  test 
of  greatness  had  been  realized. 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably  think 
the  applause  of  the  Sheldonian  theatre 
at  Oxford  the  highest  approbation,  and 
Carlyle  was  known  to  value  highly  the 
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reception  given  to  him  by  the  Edin- 
burgh students,  but  few  would  have 
guessed  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  idea 
of  approbation  was  that  involved  in  a 
cheer  from  men  immersed  in  calcula- 
tions of  consols,  or  in  the  rise  and  de- 
pression of  the  more  speculative  stocks. 
— Leeds  (England)  Mercury. 


Helping  on  the  Gamins. 


A  King's  Daughter  was  relating  one 
of  her  experiences.  "With  my  aunt," 
she  said,  "I  was  passing  through  a 
street  in  a  tenement  district  in  this 
city  when  a  crowd  of  children,  strug- 
gling for  the  jjossession  of  a  poor,  half- 
starved  looking  kitten,  attracted  our 
notice.  There  were  six  boys  and  three 
girls,  and  the  former  were  raining 
blows  upon  the  latter,  who  in  turn 
pulled  hair,  kicked  and  scratched  the 
faces  of  their  adversaries. 

"  To  my  astonishment  and  relief  my 
sex  was  shortly  victorious,  and  I  could 
not  refrain  fi-om  showing  that  I  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  fray, 
although  I  could  not  conscientiously 
approve  of  the  mode  of  warfare. 
'  And,'  T  said  to  my  aunt,  'surely  this 
shows  that  woman's  tenderness  for 
weaker  creatures  and  her  protecting 
care  for  the  forlorn  and  sufiferLng  are 
inherent  and  instinctive,  to  see  it  thus 
manifested  in  these  poor  degraded 
children. ' 

"My  aunt  was  not  .so  enthusiastic, 
but  I  did  not  notice  it  much  at  the 
time,  for  I  had  called  one  of  the  girls 
to  me  and,  giving  her  some  change, 
said  to  her:  '  I  saw  how  courageously 
you  rescued  that  poor  cat;  you  are 
good  girls  not  to  let  the  boys  abuse  it. ' 
She  took  the  money  and  rushed  back  to 
her  companions,  showing  it  to  them 
with  the  comment,  '  My,  isn't  she 
green  ! '  The  trio  then  started  up  the 
alley,  one  of  them  urging  haste. 
'  Hurry  up,  Mag,'  said  she;  'you  get 
the  kerosene;  it's  got  lots  of  fur,  and 
it'll  blaze  awful  nice.' 

"  With  an  exclamation  of  horror  my 
aunt  and  I  ran  after  them,  but  our  pas- 
sage was  blocked  by  a  rough  looking 
fellow,  who  asked  our  business  in  an  in- 
solent tone.  We  protested  indignantly 
in  behalf  of  the  cat,  but  he  only 
laughed  jeeringly.  '  They  have  to  have 
their  fun,'  he  said,  '  like  the  rest  of  us,' 
and  his  manner  was  so  impudently 
aggressive  that  we  dared  not  attempt 
to  get  by  him.  We  turned  instead  and 
found  a  policeman,  who  good  naturedly 
came  back  with  us,  but  man,  girls  and 
kitten  were  out  of  sight  and  sound. 
'  They're  away  off  by  this  time, '  re- 
marked the  bluecoat;  '  they  know  how 
to  slip  around. ' 

' '  I  did  not  wait  to  know  the  result 
of  the  search,  as  I  feared  the  worst. 
My  dreams  for  some  time  were  dis- 
turbed by  visions  of  a  martyred  kitten. 
All  that  my  aunt  said  was,  '  Those 
girls'  faces  were  the  hardest  I  ever 
saw.'  " — New  York  Times. 


Pleasantries. 


"My  mu.scle,"  said  the  prize  fighter, 
"  is  as  hard  as  armor  plate.  I  am  a 
regular  man  of  war." 

She — Why  don't  you  propose  to  some 
nice  girl?  He — I've  done  that  twelve 
times  already.  She — Well,  why  not 
once  more?  He — I'm  superstitious 
about  thirteen. — Life. 

Mrs.  Jenks — Do  you  know  I  always 
look  best  in  calicoes?  Mrs.  Thorpe — 
Who  told  you  so?  Mrs.  Jenks — My 
husband. — Life. 

New  Yorkers  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  command;  "Let  him  who  is 
without  sin  among  you  remain  in  the 
city." — New  York  World. 

"  That  armor-plate  notion  is  not  a 
bad  one,"  said  the  man  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, "considering  the  blowhole  that 
is  in  your  face." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Bacon — They  say  Mrs.  Shrew's  mind 
is  all  gone.  Egbert — I'm  not  surprised. 
She  used  to  give  her  husband  a  piece 
of  it  every  day. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mr.  Softleigh  (waking  in  the  middle 
of  the  night) — My  dear,  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  man  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Softleigh — 
Go  to  sleep  again,  Algy;  you  are  flat- 
tering yourself. — Town  Topics. 


THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


Picnic  Time. 


It's  June  agin,  an'  in  my  soul  I  feel  the  flUin' 
joy 

That's  sure  to  come  this  time  o'  year  to  every 
little  boy ; 

For,  every  June  the  Sunday  schools  at  picnics 

may  be  seen. 
Where   "fields  beyont  the   swellin'  floods 

stand  dressed  in  livin'  green;" 
Where  little  girls  are  skeered  to  death  with 

spiders,  bugs  an'  ants, 
An'  little  boys  get  grass  stains  on  their  go-to- 

meetin'  pants. 
It's  June  agin,  an'  with  it  all  what  happiness 

is  mine — 

There's  goin'  to  be  a  picnic  an'  I'm  .goin'  to 
jine ! 

One  year  I  jined  the  Baptists,  an'  goodness ! 
how  it  rained ! 

(But  grampa  says  that  that's  the  way  "Bap- 
tize "  is  explained). 

An'  once  I  jined  the  'Piscopils  an'  had  a  heap 
o'  fun — 

But  the  boss  of  all  the  picnics  was  the  Presby- 
teriun  ! 

They  had  so  many  puddin's,   sallids,  sand- 

widges  an'  pies, 
That  a  feller  wisht  his  stummick  was  as 

hungry  as  his  eyes  ! 
Oh,  yes,  the  eatin'  Presbyteriuns  give  yer  is 

so  fine 

That  when  they  have  a  picnic,  you  bet  I'm 
goin'  to  jine ! 

But  at  this  time  the  Methodists  have  special 

claims  on  me. 
For  they're  goin'  to  give  a  picnic  on  the  21st 

D.  V. ; 

Why  should  a  liberal  Universalist  like  me  ob- 
ject 

To  share  the  joys  of  fellowship  with  every 
friendly  sect  ? 

However  het' redox  their  articles  of  faith  else- 
wise  may  be. 

Their  doctrine  of  fried  chlck'n  is  a  savin'  grace 
to  me ! 

So  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  weather  bein'  fine. 
They're  goin'  to  give  a  picnic,  an'  I'm  goin'  to 
jine  !  — Eugene  Field. 


Billy,  the  Horse. 


Grandmother  was  knitting  the  last 
mitten.  Johnny  sat  by  the  window  in 
a  high  chair,  watching  the  horses  that 
went  by,  and  seeing  how  many  he 
could  count.  Some  of  the  horses  were 
young,  handsome  and  sprightly;  some 
were  old  and  sedate. 

"Grandmother,"  he  asked  suddenly, 
' '  did  you  ever  have  any  real  pretty 
horses  on  your  farm?" 

"Sometimes,"  replied  grandmother. 
"Our  horses  were  usually  work-horses, 
more  for  use  than  show  or  speed.  But 
we  had  one  real  handsome  horse — that 
was  Billy." 

' '  Is  that  the  horse  whose  picture 
Uncle  Frank  has  painted  and  hung  up 
in  his  room?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  Prank's  horse.  Prank 
brought  him  up  from  a  little  colt.  He 
is  not  an  did  horse  now,  and  when  we 
.sold  the  farm  Prank  went  all  about  the 
country  till  he  could  find  just  the  right 
man  to  buy  Billy.  He  found  a  man 
who  would  use  him  for  a  carriage  horse, 
and  treat  him  kindly,  and  not  work 
him  too  hard.  Prank  was  very  fond  of 
Billy. 

"One  day,  when  Frank  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  some  men  stopped  at 
our  house  who  were  bringing  some 
horses  down  from  Canada  to  sell. 
There  was  one  weak  little  colt  among 
them.  The  mother  had  died  and  the 
colt  seemed  likely  to  die.  It  certainly 
would  have  died  if  they  had  tried  to 
take  it  along.  In  the  morning  the  men 
offered  to  give  the  colt  to  Frank  if  he 
wanted  to  take  the  chance  of  rais- 
ing it." 

"And  he  did,  didn't  he?"  said  Johnny. 

''Yes,  and  he  made  it  live  by  good 
care.  He  sat  up  nights  to  warm  milk 
for  it,  and  he  tended  it  like  a  baby.  It 
grew  well  and  strong,  and  became  a 
beautiful  colt.  When  it  grew  old 
enough  to  be  taught,  Frank  began  to 
teach  it  to  do  tricks.  It  was  wonder- 
ful how  much  that  colt  knew.  He 
would  bring  Frank's  hat,  pick  up  his 
handkerchief,  hold  the  gate  open  for 
him  to  go  through,  and  would  follow 
Frank  into  the  house  if  allowed  to  do 
so.  When  Billy  was  hungry  he  would 
go  and  get  the  oat  measure,  bring  it  to 
Frank  in  his  teeth,  and  beg  for  oats. 
That  was  after  he  was  a  full-grown 
horse.  I  don't  believe  he  has  ever  for- 
gotton  those  things,  and  if  he  should 
see  Frank  he  would  do  them  now." 

"  He  was  as  smart  as  the  performing 


horses  in  the  trained-horse  show, 
wasn't  he,  grandmother?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  he  was  quite  as  intelli- 
gent. I  have  never  seen  them  do  any- 
thing that  Billy  couldn't  easily  have 
been  taught  to  do.  He  had  bright, 
knowing  eyes,  and  was  not  afraid  of 
any  one,  for  he  expected  nothing  but 
kind  treatment.  Prank  never  used  the 
whip  on  him,  and  he  tramed  him  to  the 
saddle  and  to  the  carriage  without  any 
trouble.     It  was  all  done  b}'  kindness.  " 

"  How  did  Billy  look?"  asked  Johnny. 

"  He  was  a  handsome  dark  bay,  with 
a  star  in  his  forehead,  and  a  beautiful 
mane  and  tail.  Frank  kept  him 
groomed  so  carefully  that  his  sides 
shone  like  satin. 

"Billy  was  stolen  once,"  continued 
grandmother,  as  she  neared  the  end  of 
the  last  mitten  thumb.  "One  morning 
we  found  the  stable  door  had  been 
forced  open  in  the  night  and  Billy  was 
gone.  He  was  a  valuable  horse,  and 
the  thieves  had  taken  great  pains  to 
get  away  with  him.  Frank  and  his 
father  hunted  for .  four  days  in  every 
direction,  and  could  get  no  trace  of  the 
horse  or  the  theives.  Frank  was  a 
young  man  grown,  then,  but  he  felt  so 
badly  over  the  loss  of  BUly  that  he 
could  hardly  keep  from  crying.  It  was 
the  fourth  night  since  he  had  been 
taken.  Prank  had  gone  to  bed,  having 
given  up  in  despair  of  ever  seeing  BUly 
again.  Sometime  in  the  night  he  woke 
and  heard  something  going  knock- 
knock-knock  on  the  front  doorstep.  It 
sounded  just  like  the  way  Billy  used  to 
knock  at  the  door.  Prank  jumped  up 
and  hurried  down  stairs.  He  opened 
the  door,  and  there  stood  BiUy  in  the 
moonlight.  Billy  just  laid  his  head  over 
Frank's  shoulder  and  gave  one  loud 
whinny,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Oh,  I'm  so 
glad  to  get  home. ' 

"  We  found  out  afterwards  that  the 
thieves  had  hurried  him  away  almost 
two  hundred  miles,  and  shut  him  up  in 
a  shanty  in  the  woods.  Billy  had  man- 
aged to  sliji  his  halter,  pushed  the  door 
open,  and  galloped  all  the  way  home." 

"  Didn't  you  hate  to  sell  Billy  when 
you  left  the  farm?"  asked  Johnny. 

"We  did,"  replied  grandmother. 
"There  was  nothing  on  the  place  that 
we  were  so  sorry  to  leave.  But  Frank 
means  to  buy  him  back  some  day.  He 
says  he  shall  own  Billy  again,  if  it  isn't 
for  a  dozen  years,  if  he  lives.  He  has 
a  good  home  now,  and  his  owner  says 
he  will  keep  the  horse  till  Frank  is 
ready  to  buy  him." 

As  Grandmother  said  this,  she  drew 
the  needle  through  the  last  stitch. 
The  knitting  of  the  mittens  was  done. 
Then  she  brought  some  embroidery 
silk  and  worked  a  pretty  stitch  on  the 
back  of  them.  Last  of  all,  Bessie 
crocheted  a  neat  edge  for  the  waist, 
and  the  mittens  were  finished.  They 
were  lovely  mittens,  and  kept  Johnny's 
hands  warm  all  through  the  long  win- 
ter. Johnny  always  spoke  of  them  as 
his  Mopsey  mittens. 


Mrs.  Von  Blumer — Were  you  playing 
poker  with  Mr.  Witherby  the  other 
night?  Von  Blumer — How  did  you 
know  anything  about  it?  Mrs.  Von 
Blumer — His  wife  told  me  to-day  she 
was  going  to  get  that  gown  after  all. — 
New  York  Herald. 


When  you  have  got  to  the  end  of 
your  resources  in  planning  and  schem- 
ing how  to  get  rich,  pull  oft'  your  coat 
and  go  to  work. — White. 


Life  is  a  short  day;  but  it  is  a  work- 
ing day.  Activity  may  lead  to  evil; 
but  inactivity  cannot  be  led  to  good. — 
Hannah  More. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Cold  Heats  for  Hot  Weather. 


Boiled  Ham.— The  best  ham  to  select 
IS  one  weighing  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds.  Take  one  that  is  not  too  fat, 
to  save  waste.  Wash  it  carefully  before 
you  put  it  on  to  boil,  removing  rust  or 
mold  with  a  small,  stiff  scrubbing 
brush.  Lay  it  in  a  large  boiler,  and 
pour  over  it  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  it.  To  this  add  a  bay-leaf,  half  a 
dozen  cloves,  a  couple  of  blades  of 
mace,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and,  if 
you  can  get  it,  a  good  handful  of  fresh, 
sweet  hay.  Let  the  water  heat  very 
gradually,  not  reaching  the  boil  under 
two  hours.  It  should  never  boil  hard, 
but  simmer  gently  until  the  ham  has 
cooked  fifteen  minutes  to  every  pound. 
It  must  cool  in  the  liquor,  and  the  skin 
should  not  be  removed  mtil  the  meat  is 
entirely  cold,  taking  care  not  to  break 
or  tear  the  fat.  Brush  over  the  ham 
with  beaten  egg,  strew  it  thickly  with 
very  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  brown  in 
a  qioick  oven.  Arrange  a  frill  of  paper 
around  the  bone  of  the  shank,  and  sur- 
round the  ham  with  watercrests,  or 
garnish  the  dish  with  parsley. 

Pressed  Corned  Beef.— Select  a 
firm  piece  for  this  purpose.  The 
brisket  is  good,  or,  for  those  who  like 
a  streak  of  fat  and  streak  of  lean,  the 
plate-piece  is  excellent,  but  this  must 
be  chosen  carefully.  Tie  the  meat 
carefully  in  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  that 
has  been  shrunk,  making  the  beef  take 
the  shape  you  wish  it  to  have  when 
cold.  Lay  it  in  a  pot  and  cover  it  with 
cold  water,  and  put  into  this  a  stalk  of 
celery,  half  a  carrot  sliced,  a  sliced 
turnip,  an  onion  and  a  few  cabbage 
leaves.  Let  the  meat  simmer  gently. 
The  time  of  cooking  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  piece  of  beef.  Six 
pounds  will  require  between  four  and 
five  hours'  cooking,  but  it  must  be  very 
slow  boiling — only  the  quietest  of  bub- 
bling at  the  side  of  the  pot.  A  hard, 
galloping  boil  will  cook  the  taste  out  of 
the  meat  and  reduce  it  to  a  mass  of 
insipid  shreds.  When  the  beef  is  done, 
leave  it  in  the  water  until  this  is  nearly 
cold,  then  take  it  out  and  lay  It 
between  two  flat  surfaces  and  put 
heavy  weights  upon  it.  It  should  re- 
main thus  all  night.  In  the  morning 
remove  the  cloth,  trim  the  beef  into 
comeliness,  if  there  are  any  ragged 
edges,  and  garnish  it  with  watercress, 
or  parsley  and  small  pickles. 

Chicken  Pie. — Take  a  pair  of  young, 
tender  chickens  and  cut  them  into  neat 
joints.  Lay  them  in  a  deep  pudding 
dish,  arranging  them  so  that  the  pile 
shall  be  higher  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  sides.  Reserve  the  pinions  of  the 
wings,  the  necks  and  the  feet,  scalding 
the  latter  and  scraping  off'  the  skin. 
Make  small  forcemeat  balls  of  fine 
bread-crumbs  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  parsley,  a  suspicion  of  grated 
lemon-peel,  and  a  raw  egg.  Make  this 
into  little  balls  with  the  hands,  and  lay 
them  here  and  there  in  the  pie.  Pour 
in  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  cover  the 
pie  with  a  good  crust,  making  a  couple 
of  cuts  in  the  middle  of  this,  and  bake 
in  a  steady  oven  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Lay  a  paper  over  the  pie  if 
it  should  brown  too  quickly.  Soak  a 
tablespoonful  of  gelatine  for  an  hour  in 
enough  cold  water  to  cover  it.  Make 
a  gravy  of  the  wings,  feet  and  necks  of 
the  fowls,  seasoning  it  highly;  dissolve 
the  gelatine  in  this,  and  when  the  pie 
is  done  pour  this  gravy  into  it  through 
a  small  funnel  mserted  in  the  opening 
in  the  top.  The  pie  should  not  be  cut 
until  it  is  cold. 
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THK   UNION  DKPOT. 


THK  \V,  OX  THK  UOAU  FROM  I'TKE  S  PEAK  TO  THE  VALLEY. 


SUiNAL    STATION    t)N    THK    Tt)P    OF    PIKES  PEAK. 


mm. 


A  \  ■  I . 


UK)  (iUANDE  SOUTHERN  IN  EARLY  SUMMER. 


COUNTY   COURT   HOUSE,  DIJNVEU. 


In  and  Around  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Second  only  to  California 
in  thf  beauty  and  extent  of 
its  scenery  is  the  mountain 
State  of  tolorado,  and  sec- 
ond only  to  oui-  own  Pacific 
roast  cities  in  much  that 
makes  manifest  the  march  of 
progress  is  the  pleasant  city 
of  Denver,  where  meet  so 
many  diverse  elements,  and 
where  on  evei-y  hand  is  such 
tanf^ible  (nidencc  of  wealth. 

Twas  said  of  a  famous  wit 
and  raconteur,  thai  so  fi^reat 
was  his  flow  of  animal  spir- 
its, so  infectious  was  his  im- 
mediat(>  personality  in  pro- 
motinf^  fun  that  one  had  to 
drink  to  keep  sober  in  his 
company.  Kindred  exhila- 
ration is  experienced  by  the 
sojounier  in  Colorado's  cap- 
ital. The  -'Queen  City  of 
the  Plains."  with  its  17r),(K)0 
])eople,  whether  seen  in  the 
uold  and  f^ray  of  the  mt)rn- 
in<,',  the  full  splendor  of  a 
i  loudless  noon,  or  the  blue 
and  silver  of  the  ni<fht,  is  a 
<plendid  spectacle,  an  inspir- 
ini^  sit^lit. 

It  has  been  our  pleasure 
and  our  privilege  to  visit 
that  pleasant  city  and  other 
Colorado  industrial  centei-s 
more  than  once,  and  have 
found  tlie  people  fully  awake 
to  theii-  advantages,  and  de- 
ti'rmined  to  make  all  their 
past  achievements  but  an 
index  of  what  1hi\v  i)roi)Ose 
to  accomplish  in  the  future. 

Though  sharing  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  the 
present  depression,  the  re- 
sources of  Colorado  are  of  so 
valuable  and  permanent  a 
nature  as  to  insure  a  quick 
return  of  the  pi'osperity  so 
manifestly  due.  Like  our 
own  great  State,  Colorado 
takes  the  precious  metal 
from  the  ground,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  permanent,  inde- 
structible wealth  of  the 
world.  The  Centennial 
Commonwealth  has  thus 
augmented  the  general 
wealth  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
Hems  of  dollars.  Mining  is 
the  backbone  of  Colorado's 
prosperity,  though  it  must 
he  borne  in  mind  that  her 
manufactures  represent  over 
$1(I(),()(M).0(HI  annually,  and 
her  fields  and  stock  ranges 
$]()<», (MMt.O(K)  more.  We  of 
California  have  so  much 
scenery  of  superlative  gran- 
deur that  even  the  superb 
landscapes  and  mountain 
views  of  Colorado  fail  to 
make  much  of  an  impression 
on  a  Californian.  Init  we 
herewith  present  a  few  illus- 
trations of  Denvi'r  and  vicin- 
ity, thus  portraying  the 
works  of  man  rather  than 
those  of  nature.  Colorado's 
excelli'iit  system  of  i-ail roads 
enables  the  visitor  to  ([uickly 
and  easily  see  the  principal 
points  of  interest  in  the 
Slate,  and  much  that  is  wor- 
thy the  chronicle  of  pen  and 
])encil  may  be  found  in  even 
lli(>  hastiest  passag(>  thi'ough 
its  limits. 

The  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  will  hold  their 
midsummer  meet  in  Denver 
this  year  in  the  interest  of 
good  roads  and  kindred  top- 
ics, and  that  city  is  now 
making  preparations  to  re- 
ceive and  welcome  its  vis- 
itors. Acknowledgment  is 
due  Mr.  Edward  B.  Light, 
secretary  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commeire.  and 
Mr.  Sterling  Elliott,  editor 
of  (,'itiiil  RiiidIs,  for  courte- 
sies extended,  including  the 
views  that  accompany  this 
brief  refei'ence  to  one  of  the 
most  attractive  sections  of 
the  countrv. 


CITY  ANO  MOUNTAIN  \  iE\V,  LOOKINO  NORTH  I'ROM  CAPITOL 

HILL. 


THE   ALBANY  HOTEL. 


ON  THE  CARRIACiK  ROAD  FROM  THK    lOP  Ol'  I'lKKS  PKAK. 


A    SCENE    IN    MANITOU  SPRINGS. 


UEN  V  ER  HOSIMTALITY. 
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Breeders*  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  HUKKK,  m-j  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


II.  P.  MOHK,  Mt.  Eden.  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Cl.vdesdale  Horses.  Holstein-Priesian  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock  on  hand  and  lor  sale. 


JKKSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  .years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOT>STEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  VVilliam  Niles  &  <'o.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  isrs. 


Poultry. 


J.  W.  FORGEirs,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Three  well-bred 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  or  2  pullets  and  1  cock- 
erel for  $0.  A  handsome  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  I  shall  breed  from  20  pens  of  P.  Rocks  this 
coming  season.  All  interested  visit  m.y  .yards  or 
correspond.  Mammoth  Pekln  Ducks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Reference:   People's  Bank. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.    Breeder  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  $1,  $1..50  per  setting. 


WILLIAM  NILES&  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 

.1.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Bi-eeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Sliropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  II.  BIFRKE,  02(1  Market  St.,  S.  P.-  BKKKSHIRES. 

TIIOS.  .1.  KERNS,  Downey,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Regis- 
tered Berkshire  Hogs. 

J,  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  S;ui  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  ;iud  Yoi'kshli-e  Swine. 

MONROE  MILLER,  Ellsio,  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

H.  .1.  PIIILPOTT,  Nlies,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Tecuniseh  and  other  choice  strains  of 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BKRKSHIRES  AND  POLANU-CHINA  HOfiS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steius.  Will.  Nilos  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  18711. 

TYLKR  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

<'II.\S.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Regist  d  Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  "Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generallv.  Jiemeni- 
hff  the  Heat  is  thi-  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  C:il. 


f^rmnk:  a.  brush, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)   Importer.  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.C\A/hIte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  BroiA/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  /V\Inorcas.~~""^ 

Eggs,  $3  per  m.-hM  iEB'Send  for  Circular. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  *  INCUBATOR 

CO;VlF»rt  [NY. 

l.'iia  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually  preva- 
lent among  very  Youiik  Turkeys  may 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS 

Send  for  Circular. 
E.  FOUGERM  dfc   CO.  _ 
ao  NnrltW  WtHimu  Street,   -    -    -    New  iTork. 


Alexander  &  Hammon, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     R  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR  SRECIrtLTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

«S-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Biggs,  Bt4tte  County,  Cal. 

PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  I,  1893. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 


B.  F.  OILMAN, 


Sole   /Vlanufacturer   of    Ratent   TTule  Cowers, 
420  Ninth  Street,  San  Franciseo,  Cal. 


R/\ISHN  \A/R/\F»S,  S\A/E/\X  R/\RER, 

FRUIT  PAPER. 

WAX  OR  PARAFFINE  PAPER,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  P  apers  for  the  wrapping  and 
packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 


ORIQINAL    MANUFACTURERS   OF   FRUIT  PAPER. 


4-l<5  Clay  Street. 


S.  p.  Taylor  Paper  Co. 


San  F^ranclsco,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

PRIZE  HERD  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Pigs  of  all  ages  for  sale. 


SESSIONS  &  CO. 


P.  O  Box  B86. 


I.OS  Angeles,  Cal. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattle  healthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
619  Howard  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.   Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


A.  V.  OSWSV. 


W.  B.  EWSB. 


6.  H.  STBONO. 


DEWE'y    <5b  OO.'S 


Fate&i  Lm. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Paoifio  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
txperienoed,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  oar  edi- 
torial, scientific  and  Patent  Law  library,  and  record  of  ori^al  cases  in  our  oflBce,  we  have 
ither  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  oflfered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
nformation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequenl 
jxamination  of  Patents  alrTady  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  oi 
;nventions  ^  ought  before  us,  enables  ns  ofte»  to  give  advice  which  wiU  save  inventors  the 
expense  of  -pplying  for  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  aenl 
free  on  receipt  of  postase.   Address  DEWEY  St  CO..  Patent  Agents.  220  Market  StL  S.  F. 


FS'f.A  reHTuimuniRTou  have  tried  it 
wIAV»*"  STAMP  FOR  CATAL-OeOE 

■  ^Mi^  BOOK  lNCUBg10N5£I?rfrtiiSES  SLc 


ifonC^uw  Inc.Co  pELAWARECnY.Par^ 


BEST     INCUBATOR  /VIADE. 

Hot  'Water:  Ventilation;  Moisture;  Self- Regulating; 
No  Watching;  Chickens  removed  without  opening 
machine— l'.itl.  WO.  if.M.  Now  iB  the  time  to  use 

Wellington's  Imi'koved  Ego  Food.  Every  grocer 
keeps  It.  B.  F.  WELLINGTON.  Prop.,  436  Washing- 
ton Street,  San  Francltwo/ 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  &  118  IIKALE  STKKKT,  .S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps,    -f   Steam  Engines. 

.    .    AW  KUuUo}  MSVUlNEnr.    ■  ■ 

— 'm 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


p.  SEBIRE  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ussy, 
Calvados,  France. 

Largest  stock  of  FKCIT  TRKE  STOCKS,  such 
as  Apple,  Pear,  Myrobolan  Plum,  Mahaleb  and 
Mazzard  Cherry,  Angers  Quince,  Small  Ever- 
greens, Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses 
etc. 

C.  G.  van  TUBERGEN,  JR.,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

CHOICE  DUTCH  BULBS  and  Bulbous  Plants. 

ERNST  RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Altona, 
Germany. 

LILY   OF  THE   VALLEY,  BULB.S,  SEEDS— 

Garden  and  Agricultural. 

Catalogues  free.  Apply  to  C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO., 
Box  920,  New  York,  or  A.  H.  HARTE'VELT,  Box 
983,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

HoxA/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


Xr— >  p^-  ' — ■_  A  PINE  ASSORTMENT, 
■  ^  t— »■  best  varieties,   ^ee  from 

 AND   pests  of  an.v  kind.  Frunus 

£1  IVTT^S   Simoni,  Bing,  Rostraver 
1  1^  I  ^3   and  Murdoch  Cherries; 

Black  California  Figs;  Kice  Soft  Shell  and 
other  Almonds;  American  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
Prre-parturiens  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  grown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oranges  have  stood  2'2  degrees 
this  winter  without  injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  Si  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
California. 


Commission  Merchants. 


p.STEINHA£EN&C 


404&406  DAVIS  STS.F. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

lit  General  Commission  Merchants,  ii« 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

i9®" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Look  at  This! 

40O  yards  of  white- 
washinjir  may  be 
(lone  in  one 
hour  by 

Wainwright's 

Whitewashing  Machine 

AND 

Tree  Sprayer. 

Machines  at  prices 
from  *3  to  »50. 

Send  for  circulars  of 
Spraying  Apparatus, 
Garden  and  Lawn 
Sprinklers.  Hose,  etc. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
VVm.  Wainwright, 

14  Hayes  Street,  S.  F. 

Contracts  taken  for 
large  jobs  of  'White- 
washing and  Tree 
Spraying. 


Short -Horn  Bulls! 

CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS 
For  Sale. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 
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The  World's  Gold  and  Silver 
Production  for  20  Years. 


The  change*  in  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  during  the  last 
two  decades  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  is  taken  from  the  last  re- 
port of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  with 
the  exception  of  the  figures  for  18!)2, 
which  are  revised  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Preston's  estimates,  and  the  fig- 
ures for  1893,  which  are  taken  from 
his  report  just  submitted  to  Congress: 

PRODUCTION   OF   CiOIjD    AND   SILVER  SINCE  1873. 

surer 

Calendar  years.  (lolil.   i  oiniiu/ ralae. 

1873   |e6,3IK).IKX)  $8i.«IO,fia) 

1874   9(l,75(l,(lrt)  71,50I),(I00 

1875    97,S(J(I.(I0()  N(),5(l(l,(««l 

1876   l(«,7(«l,()fK)  87,600,000 

1877   n4,(»l(),00()  81,aiO,0(JO 

1878   1I9,()0().(X«)  95,O(X),0U) 

1879   109,000,(X)0  96,000,000 

1880   106,500,001)  96,700,0(« 

1881   ia?,oa),ooo  102,000,000 

1882   102,000,000  111,800,000 

1883   95,4fX),0nO  115,300,000 

1884   101,700,0(«  105.500,000 

1885   108,400,000  118,500,(XX) 

1886   106,0(X),(X10  120,6(«I,0(X) 

1887   105,775,000  124,2813^)0 

1888   110,197,(X)0  14O,7O6,(X)0 

1889   123,489,000  162,1.S9,I«I0 

1890   118,848,700  172,234,.')l«l 

1891   126,183,500  I86,446,8IKI 

1892   146,297,600  197,230,5(J0 

1893   155,521.7(W  2(J7,895.4(I0 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that 
the  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  the 
world  in  1893  exceeded  the  value  of 
that  produced  in  1873  by  nearly  $60,- 
000,000,  while  the  coining  value  of  the 
silver  produced  in  1893  exceeded  that  of 
the  silver  produced  in  1873  by  over 
$126,000,000.  Of  course  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  commercial  value 
of  silver  has  not  kept  pace  with  its 
coining  value  in  the  two  decades  that 
that  have  elapsed  since  1873.  It  will 
be  noticed  also  that  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  silver  product  has  been  on 
the  whole  more  steady  than  that  in  the 
value  of  the  gold  product.  The  increase 
in  the  production  of  gold  since  1873,  it 
may  be  remarked,  has  been  altogether 
owing  to  other  countries  than  the 
United  States,  for  the  product  of  the 
latter  country  in  1893  was  actually  a 
trifle  less  than  that  for  the  year  1873. 

Emigration  from  the  United 
States. 


In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of 
the  New  York  Sun  the  representative 
of  the  Hamburg-American  line  de- 
clared the  number  of  steerage  passen- 
gers going  to  Europe  from  this  country 
witbin  five  months  was  surprisingly 
large  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1893.  In  the  case  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  line  the  increase  has  been 
almost  80  per  cent.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  Anchor  lino  reported  that 
the  exodus  by  his  line  had  never  been 
equaled,  and  was  125  per  cent  greater 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
present  year  than  during  the  same 
time  in  1893.  One  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Red  Star  line  on  her  last  voyage 
brought  in  80  immigrants  and  returned 
with  450.  The  French  line  reports 
almost  the  same  condition  of  affairs. 
The  North-German  Lloyd,  while  not 
carrying  so  many  eastward  as  some  of 
the  other  lines,  reports  a  decline  of 
about  100  per  cent  in  the  westward- 
bound  emigrant  traffic.  The  Cunard 
line's  eastward  emigrant  business  in- 
creased about  one-thu-d  over  the  fig- 
ures of  last  year  for  the  period  named. 
This  is  the  first  year  in  the  history  of 
the  traffic  when  the  outgoing  steerage 
passengers  outnumbered  the  incoming. 


In  the  U.  S.  sub-treasury,  in  this 
city,  there  was  cash  on  hand  on  the  1st 
inst.  an  follows  :  United  States  notes, 
♦22,269;  treasury  notes,  1890,  $23,080; 
national  bank  notes,  $29,460;  gold  cer- 
tificates, $5450;  silver  certificates,  $88,- 
215;  gold  coin,  $10,949,476;  standard 
silver  dollars,  $24,781,882;  subsidiary 
silver  coin,  $930,277.15;  minor  coin, 
$26,132.95;  fractional'  curnencv.  $11; 
total,  $36,856,253.10. 

In  activity  we  must  find  our  joy,  as 
well  as  glory;  and  labor,  like  every- 
thing else  that  is  good,  is  its  own  re- 
ward.—E.  P.  Whipple. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded. 
Fifty  Cents  Per  Box.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  and 
Free  Sample,  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pu. 
For  B&ie  by  all  flrst-elass  dniggistg. 


I RUPTURE! 

IT  has  been  conHidered  by  the  medical 
profeggioii  that  hernia— commonly  called 
rupture — was  Incurable,  except  by  surgi- 
cal operation,  which  Is  both  dangerous 
to  life  and  very  rarely  ever  successful.  But 
DR.  J.  C.  ANTHONY,  of  86  and  87  CHRONI- 
CLE BUILDING,  has  opened  a  new  field  for 
research,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been  mak- 
ing gome  remarkable  cures.  He  causes  the 
patient  no  pain,  and  those  living  near  enough 
do  not  lose  any  time  only  while  in  his  office 
once  or  tvlce  weeicly.  He  guarantees  every 
case  he  treats,  and  does  not  ask  a  man  for  a 
<lollar  unless  he  cures  him,  so  there  can  be  no 
chance  of  any  one  being  cheated.  The  doctor 
is  a  graduate  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  of  New  York  City. 


Educational. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


tOa. 
p*r  koz< 
•  tmr  99.30 


IwcrlpUT* 

Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
flEDICINB  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.T. 
Mid  BrockTille,  Ont. 


U  Membership 

■  N  THK  HO.MK  LIBRARY  AND  SUPPLY 
*  ASSOCIATION  enables  you  to  order  any 
and  all  Kinds  of  .Supplies  with  a  saving  of 
from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  on  what  you  are  now 
paying.  Correspondence  with  us  will  convince 
you  of  this  fact.  First-class  references  and 
full  information  sent  on  application  to    .    .  . 

J.  H.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Manag:ers, 


14  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


THE  WHY  AND  THE  WHEREFORE. 

"It  beats  all  creation,  "siild  the  Deacon,  "bow 
tbem  peskjr  p\n»  get  through  that  fence.  Its  all  b\g 
wire  an'  the  man  said  'twould  hold  40,000  lbs.,  but  a 
40  lb.  piK  Koen  thro'  It  a  flyin'." 

"I  am  not  'sprlsed,"  Bald  the  Squire,  "I  had  one 
built  on  the  same  plan,  but  I  didn't  talk  as  'cam'  as 
you  do  'bout  it;  kep'  the  ratchets  screwed  up  tight 
as  a  Hddle  string,  too,  but  if  a  bole  'tween  two  wire  Is 
four  or  five  ft.  long,  a  pig  don't  care  skucks  bow 
wide 'tis." 

"But  you  don't  have  any  trouble  now?  What 
d  ye  do?" 
"BouKht  the  'PAGE.  •  " 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING. 


Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Kence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  88  High  St.,  OeKalb,  III. 

Jno.  Woodlock,  26  Beale  St., 

SA.V  FK.ANCiSCl).  Cai.., 
<iENKKAI,  .\<;kXTS  for  PACIFIC  Sl.OI'K. 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  LAND 

FOR  FRUIT  ORCHARD  HOMES. 
THK  KANCHO  AKOMITAS.— Prices  $35  to 
$125  per  acre.  This  is  the  best  rich  sediment  soil 
property  ottered  in  this  State  for  the  money.  S.  P. 
has  station  on  the  ranch,  and  only  few  miles  from 
Watsonville  Sugar  Beet  Retlnery.  This  is  a  great 
country  for  sugar  beets.  For  full  particulars  apply 
I  E.  C  GODVSKT.  Crocker  Bide.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Belmont  School, 

BEL/VIOINTT.  Crt  l_  I  FOR  IN  I  ft , 
"^^^^'m  Miles  South  of  San  Franeisco.'^M^^ 


Kf  II, iiiNOS  heated  from  a  central  sle;ini  plant. and 
buildings  and  grounds  llfrhted  b.v  electricity. 

Boys  perform  tlieir  own  experiments  in  well- 
eQiilpi)ed  chemical  and  ph.velcal  laboratories. 

GVMNASIUM  f9x"!l  feet,  furnished  wltli  very  best 
apparatus.  Including  aliower  baths,  under 
special  teacher  of  physical  culture  

SCHOI.AKsniPs  for  .voune  men  of  tinr  rliaracter 
and  ability.  Accredited  at  Stanford  and  at 
the  University  of  California  In  all  the  »>ib- 
jects  of  all  the  courses  and  In  advanced  phy- 
sics, chemlstr.v  and  matliematlcs  

REFEHK.sces  retinlred.  Views  of  Belmont  School 
and  Catalot?ue  sent  b.v  applvinK'  to  W.  T. 
KKIU,  A.  .M.  (Harvard).  Head  Master.   .  . 

ACTCAI.  HCSINESS  PRACTICE. 


J.K.ArmsbyCo. 

HAVING  THE  BEST 

Selling :  Facilities, 


AND  THE 


Oldest  House  in  the  Califor- 
nia Products  Business 

WILL  USE 

THIS  COLUMN  IN  THE  FUTURE. 


138, 140  &  142  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Kates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Booklieeplng-.  Penmanship.  Shorthand.  Typewrit- 
ing, English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  get- 
ting positions.  Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  ROBINSON. 
President. 


Business  College, 

24  Post  Street,       -       -       -      .san  FrHiiciseo. 

FOR   SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type-Writing. 
Boolilteeplng.  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Dr.iwing. 
all  the  English  branches,  and  ever.vthing  pertaining 
to  huBiness.  for  full  six  montlis.  We  iiave  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupUa.  Our  school  has  its  graduates  In  every  part 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  Sw. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining;  Engrineering, 

Surveyinf;,  .Vrchitecture,  Drawing.^and  Assaying, 

72S  /V1/\RK.ET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAIf  DER  ITAILLElf,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $2.5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


SPERRY FLOUR  CQMPAMY 

s*a mitkcisca  oFFict  2z  ck  hkma  si 


„  ffllClTOiisnf 

(>v-.220  MARK  E  T.ST.  S.F.^ 
V_f LEVATOR  12  FRONT. ST.S.F.—-*^ 


l.OF='  CrtLlF='ORNIrt. 
.SAN  FK.4NCISCO,  CAI,. 


I.NCOBI'OKATl 


.Al'lUL.  UU. 


^^^^ 

Capital  Paid  Dp  W1,0()0,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  CntllTlded  Profits,  i:<0,00O 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  t(3'.i,000 

 OKFICEKS— 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  .STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER. . . .Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  McMIlLLEN  Secretary. 

Gener.al  Banking.  DeposUs  Reoelvi'<l.  Gold  and 
Sliver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Hoiighl  and  .Sold.  Loans 
on  Wiicit  and  Countrv  Protlucc  :i  .Siicclallv. 

January  I.  18111.       A.  MONTI'ELLIER,  Manager. 


XREE  -  \A//\SH. 

OII\/e  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W/.    JACKSOIN    dfc  CO. 

Sole  Agents.       -        -       No.  ti  Alarket  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BECK  >  FRUIT  "fvAPORATOR. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Build  Kvaporators  If  you 
desire  to  secure  the  lllf^hest  I'rIce 
for  this  year's  Fruit  Crop. 
For  description  of  machine  guaranteed  for  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  worls.  send  for  circular  to 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 
Watsonviw.e,  Cai.ikounia. 


iXriWELLMaCHINERYworks. 

Ul  UiikIh  cT  t'lol-.  Fori  iiiif  for  I  111- (III  tier  by  u»>inK  our 
Adiirn  ttitine  proct-fji;  cm  take  ftcort-.  Pcrfeclwl  Kc"nom» 
ic'tl  Artesian  i'miipinir  KiirJ*  tn  w-Tk  in  ^(eam,  Air,  etc 
I^tiishelpv  n.  TIIK  AMFKIOAN  WEM.WOBKS, 
Aurora,   111  t    ('hlcnifn.  III.:    flnllHi.  Tex. 


IN; 


For  All  Purposes. 


KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 


IRRIGATION   OF   SMALL   FARMS   SinPLIFIED.  '■^Sssdb — ^ 

^  aanrr""^  complete  outfit,  2400  gallons  per  hour,  $300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  lir  Main  St..  San  Francisco. 


RRAINCIS   SmiXH    &  CO., 

— manufactureks  or  


'  iHlET  IRON  a  ST^ClFIPL 


l=OF?    TO\A/IN    W/rtTER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALB  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
IroB  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.    All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
pi  ied  (or  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prupurud  for  coaliiiB  all  siuK of  Piper 
with  a  composition  o(  Coal  Tar  and  Aspbaltum. 


July  14,  1894. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press 


2b 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Note. — Owing  to  the  paralysis  of 
the  postal  system  the  Rurai-  has  not 
received  the  usual  letters  from  the 
Master  and  Secretary  of  the  State 
Grange. — Ed. 

San  Jose  Grange. 


To  THE  Editor  : — At  the  regular 
meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopterl: 

lieantved,  That  the  members  of  San  Jose 
Grange,  having  full  coufidence  in  the  honor, 
ability  and  strict  integrity  of  Colonel  Philo 
Hersey,  believing  him  to  be  well  qualified  for 
the  position  of  Congressman,  do  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  Republican  District  Con- 
vention soon  to  assemble  do  nominate  Colonel 
Hersey  for  Representative  in  Congress. 

ReKiilved,  That  the  members  of  San  .Jose 
Grange  do  not  believe,  nor  is  it  a  fact,  that 
new  members  in  Congress  are  without  in- 
fluence during  their  first  term.  History  shows 
that  in  every  instance  new  members  having 
integrity,  ability  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
.serve  their  constituents  and  their  country, 
have  exercised  and  do  to-day  wield  ten  times 
the  influence  than  do  those  members  who  are 
kept  in  Congress  with  a  view  of  learning  their 
duty. 

Rendlve.d,  By  the  San  Jose  Grange  that  they 
do  not  want,  nor  will  they  vote  for  a  mono- 
metallist,  nor  for  one  who  believes  in  bi- 
metallism when  certain  European  Govern- 
ments will  consent.  This  class  of  persons  are 
monometallists  in  disguise,  and  we  want  none 
of  them.  We  want  men  in  Congress  with 
brains  and  patriotism  enough  to  vote  for  a 
policy  distinctively  American— that  of  gold, 
silver  and  greenbacks  for  our  currency. 

BmoUy'd,  That  San  Jose  Grange  favors  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
present  ratio  of  10  to  1  without  waiting  for 
the  consent  of  any  other  Government  on  earth, 
or  even  the  gold  bugs  in  Wall  street. 

After  the  adoption  of  these  resolu- 
tions your  correspondent  reported  to 
the  grange  that  a  pamphlet  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
containing  the  election  laws,  and  also 
the  amendments  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion that  would  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  State  for  their  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  at  the  coming  Novem- 
ber election. 

The  amendments  were  read  for  in- 
formation, and  made  the  special  order 
for  the  second  Saturday  in  July. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  atten- 
dance at  the  grange  yesterday,  owing 
probably  to  an  intimation  that  two 
amateur  Thespians  would  give  the  tent 
scene  in  the  drama  of  Julius  Capsar; 
but,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  one  of  the  parties,  it  did  not  take 
place.  As  next  Saturday  is  young 
ladies'  day,  it  will  probably  be  given  on 
the  second  Saturday  in  July. 

A.MOS  Adams. 

San  Jose,  July  1,  1894. 


The  Iron  in  One's  Body. 


A  lecture,  presumably  scientific,  was 
delivered  in  a  hall  in  Philadelphia  re- 
cently, the  lecturer  stating  that  the 
human  body  contained  enough  iron  to 
make  a  plowshare.  There  are  about 
100  grains  of  iron  in  the  average  human 
body,  and  yet  so  important  is  this  ex- 
ceedingly small  quantity  that  its  dimi- 
nution is  attended  with  very  serious 
results.  The  man  who  thus  talks  about 
the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  system 
probably  knows  as  little  about  the 
human  body  as  he  does  about  the 
weight  of  a  plowshare. 

A  Paper  Fire  Engine. 


The  Fire  Department  of  Berlin  has  a 
fire  engine,  the  carriage  of  which  is 
constructed  entirely  out  of  papier 
mache.  All  the  different  parts,  the 
body,  wheels,  pole,  etc.,  are  finished  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  While  the 
durability  and  powers  of  resistance 
possessed  by  this  material  are  fully  as 
great  as  those  of  wood,  the  weight  is, 
of  course,  much  less.  The  lightness  of 
a  fire  engine  is,  of  course,  a  great  ad- 
vantage, and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
wooden  carriages  will  in  a  short  time 
pass  out  of  use  altogether. 


G.  W.  Dun,  the  naturalist,  referring 
to  a  probable  cause  to  the  extinction  of 
many  "night  gas  lights,  '  says:  "  The 
moth  miller  is  causing  many  deaths,  and 
people  would  do  well  to  look  out  for 
them.  They  are  harmless  looking,  but 
very  dangerous,     San  Francisco  is, 


though  a  large  city,  full  of  these  moth 
millers.  The  average  man  does  not  see 
a  moth  miller,  though  it  flies  before  him 
half  a  dozen  times.  He  has  not  trained 
eyes  for  such  things.  The  only  way  he 
knows  the  millers  have  been  around  is 
when  he  discovers  his  clothes  cut  to 
pieces.  It  is  the  millers  rather  than 
the  little  gusts  of  wind  that  put  out  the 
gas.  As  soon  as  a  moth  sees  a  light  it 
makes  for  it.  Most  people  on  going  to 
bed  leave  a  jet  or  two  burning  very  low. 
At  the  same  time  the  window  sash  is 
up  or  down;  therefore,  when  a  miller 
sees  the  jet  he  finds  easy  access  to  it. 
A  single  flip  of  his  wings  is  often  enough 
to  extinguish  it.  The  result  is  that  the 
gas  quickly  fills  the  room  and  asphyxi- 
ates the  sleeper.  No  wonder  that  no 
note  is  left  and  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  death.  It  is  a  mystery 
for  which  the  moth  miller  is  responsi- 
ble."  

Light  on  Logarithms. 


An  expert  engineer  in  a  New  Eng- 
land city  rendered  a  bill  to  a  corpora- 
tion who  had  employed  him  to  write  a 
technical  report.  The  amount  of  the 
fee  was  large,  the  corporation  refused 
to  pay  it,  and  the  claim  was  carried 
into  court. 

Dui'ing  the  trial  the  counsel  for  the 
corporation  sought  to  belittle  the  ex- 
pert's work,  raising  questions  as  to  his 
experience,  and,  in  fact,  to  prove  that 
his  labor  would  have  been  amply  re- 
warded with  a  few  dollars  a  day. 

"How  did  you  reach  this  result?" 
asked  the  lawyer,  referring  to  a  certain 
calculation  which  had  involved  the  use 
of  logarithms. 

"I  consulted  Napier's  table  and" — 
but  he  got  no  further. 

"  You  consulted  Napici-'s  table,  did 
you?  " 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  court  that 
you,  an  expert,  had  to  resort  to  a  pub- 
lished table?  Did  you  prove  the  figures 
of  that  table?  " 

"No,  but  they  have  been  proved. 
They  are  considered  to  be  accurate  by 
every  scientific  man." 

"  Why  do  you  not  work  out  your  own 
table  of  logarithms?  Is  it  not  because 
you  are  unable  to  do  so?  " 

"  It  is  not.  I  am  perfectly  capable 
of  preparing  such  a  table:  but  it  would 
have  taken  too  long  a  time  to  do  so, 
and  so  I  consulted  the  standards." 

"  In  order  to  prove  your  calculations 
as  well  as  your  capabilities  in  this  mat- 
ter," continued"  the  suspicious  lawyer, 
I  will  now  ask  you  to  prepare  a  table 
of  logarithms." 

"Here  and  now?"  inquired  the  plain- 
tiff'. ' '  I  fear  it  will  consume  too  much 
of  the  court's  time." 

This  seemed  to  confirm  the  lawyer's 
doubts,  and  so  he  insisted  the  more  up- 
on having  a  complete  table  of  loga- 
rithms prepared. 

The  plaintiff  smiled  maliciously,  took 
paper  and  pencil  and  began  his  work. 
In  about  five  minutes  the  lawyer  asked 
him  if  he  had  finished.  The  plaintiff 
shook  his  head  and  continued  at  work. 
Ten  minutes  passed  by  and  again  the 
question  was  put: 

"  How  nearly  finished  are  you?" 

"  Very  far  from  finished,"  remarked 
the  plaintiff. 

"Well,  may  I  ask  how  long  it  will 
take  you  1  o  prepare  a  table  such  as 
Napier's?  You  seem  to  be  very  slow 
about  it." 

The  expert  hesitated  a  little  and 
then  replied:  "  I  estimate  that,  work- 
ing alone,  I  might  be  able  to  complete 
it  in  about  1.5  years,  working  day  and 
night.  It  took  Napier  and  five  assist- 
ants seven  years  to  prepare  his  table, 
but  I  am  less  familiar  with  the  calcula- 
tion than  he  was,  and,  as  you  say,  work 
slow.  Still,  in  15  years  I  think  I  can 
complete  it." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
lawyer  was  not  a  little  taken  aback  by 
the  answer,  which  enlightened  him  a 
trifle  on  the  subject.  He  withdrew  the 
questions,  and  eventually  the  expert 
won  his  case. 


In  roasting  meat  the  principal  care 
should  be  to  have  it  as  juicy  as  possible, 
as  the  juices  contain  both  the  nourish- 
ment and  flavor. 


New  Catalogue. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Sacramento,  July  9. — Sergeant  Bar- 
wick,  director  of  the  State  Weather 
Service,  gives  the  following  summary 
of  his  week's  report: 

The  average  temperature  for  the 
week  was:  San  Francisco,  56  degrees; 
Eureka,  54;  Red  Bluff,  86;  Sacramento, 
74;  Fresno,  84;  Los  Angeles,  66;  San 
Diego,  64. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  tem- 
perature, a  heat  deficiency  occurs  along 
the  coast  as  follows:  San  Francisco,  a 
deficiency  of  4  degrees;  Eureka,  4;  Los 
Angeles,  5;  San  Diego,  3.  In  the  two 
great  valleys  of  the  State,  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  San  Joaquin,  there  was 
an  excess  of  heat  of  7  degrees  at  Red 
Bluff,  2  at  Sacramento  and  3  at  Fresno. 

This  excessive  heat  in  these  valleys  is 
rapidly  ripening  fruits.  Bartlett  pears 
will,  in  another  week,  be  ready  for 
shipment,  and  if  then  shipped  a  great 
many  will  be  too  ripe  to  stand  the  East- 
ern trip.  Fruit  has  not  ripened  so 
rapidly  on  the  coast  and  near-by  coun- 
ties as  it  has  in  the  interior,  and  for 
that  reason  the  latter  will  suffer  most 
if  the  present  railroad  tie-up  lasts  much 
longer. 

The  grain  crop  is  fair  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  fruit  crop  is  enormous. 
The  outlook  in  Yuba,  Sacramento,  So- 
noma and  Mendocino  counties  was  never 
better  than  at  present. 

THE    GENERA  I,    GOVERNMENT'S  REPORT. 

Washington,  July  10. — The  July  re- 
turns to  the  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  make  the  followinfi 
averages  on  conditions:  Corn  95,  win- 
ter wheat  83.9,  spring  wheat  60.4,  al 
wheat  79.3,  oats  77.7,  winter  rye,  93.9. 
spring  rye,  81.7,  barley  76.8,  rye  91.1. 
potatoes.  92.3,  tobacco  81. 

The  pi-eliminary  acreage  of  corn  as 
reported  by  correspondents  shows 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  acreage 
of  1893.  being  an  increase  in  round  num- 
bers of  4.000.000  acres,  or  76,000.000 
against  72,000,000  last  year.  The 
averages  of  the  jirincipal  States  are: 
Iowa  1.7.  Missouri  1,9,  Kansas  110. 
Nebraska  118. 

The  average  condition  is  95,  against 
93.2  last  July.  The  averages  of  the 
principal  States  are:  Ohio  92,  Indiana 
96,  Illinois  99,  Iowa  100,  Mis.souri  101, 
Kansas  96,  Nebraska  96,  Texas  95, 
Kentucky  90,  Tennessee  89,  Michigan 
93. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  is  85.9, 
against  88.2  in  June,  and  77.7  last  year. 
The  percentages  of  the  i)rincipal  States 
are  as  follows:  Missouri  91,  Kansas  56, 
California  51,  Oregon  97,  Washington 
99. 

The  condition  of  spring  wheat  is  68.4, 
against  80  in  ,Iune,  and  74.1  in  July, 
1893.  The  State  averages  are:  Iowa 
70,  Kansas  69,  Nebraska  40,  South  Da- 
kota 44,  North  Dakota  68,  Washington 
85,  Oregon  98.  The  average  condition 
of  both  winter  and  spring  wheat,  or  all 
wheat  for  the  country,  is  79.3  per  cent. 

$100  Reward,  $100. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages, 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tlie  system, 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease, 
and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the 
constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for 
list  of  testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY,  Toledo,  O. 

«S~  Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Farmers  and  others  who  want  information  in 
regard  to  pumping  plants  will  do  well  to  send 
to  the  Perkins  Pump  and  Engine  Co.,  117 
Main  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  its  new  illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Remove  rust  from  steel  knives  by 
covering  them  for  two  days  with  sweet 
oil:  then  rub  with  a  lumj)  of  fresh  lime 
until  the  rust  disappears. 


First  Politician — I  can  say  this,  that 
our  party  conducted  the  campaign  in 
an  honest,  fair  and  straightforward 
way.  What  more  can  you  say  of  your 
party?  Second  Politician — We  won. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Emulation  is  not  rivalry.  Emulation 
is  the  child  of  ambition;  rival  is  the  un- 
lovable daughter  of  envy. — Balzac. 


The  opinions  of  wise  men  ripen  into 
judgments,  while  the  opinions  of  the 
fool  become  hardened  prejudices. 


AS  IN  YOUTH 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

CORDIALLY  INDORSED. 


RESTORES 

Natural  Growth 

OF  THE 

HAIR 

—WHEN  - 
ALL  OTHEK 

Dressings 


•'I  can  cordially  indorse  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor,  as  one  of  the  best  preparations 
for  the  hair.  When  I  began  using  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor,  all  the  front  pai  t  of  my  head 
—about  half  of  it  — was  bald.  The  use 
of  only  two  bottles  restored  a  natural 
growth,  which  still  continues  as  in  my 
youth.  I  tried  several  other  dressings, 
out  they  all  failed.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
is  the  best."  — Mrs.  J.  C.  Pbbusseb, 
Converse,  Texas. 

AYER'S  Hair  Vigor 


PREPARED  BY 


Dr.  J.  C.  AVER  &  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


Of  Interest  to  Consumers ! 

 ^  

Di:itIN<i  these  times  when  grain  is  low, 
fruit  fliflBcult  to  sell  and  produce  of  all 
kiiKls  lesH  reuiunerati\'e  tliaii  it  lias  been, 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  find  tlieir  incomes 
are  less  than  they  expected,  and  as  a  result  it 
is  essential  that  what  they  use  should  be  sup- 
plied to  them  at  the  lowest  possible  <  08t.  The 
I'arlfic  <'oaHt  Home  Supply  Association  has  for 
a  number  of  years  supplied  a  large  number  of 
families  throughout  the  coast  with  their 
necessities  and  have  been  so  successful  in  pur- 
chasing advantageousl.y  for  their  patrons  that 
their  business  shows  a  constant  increase,  and 
they  are  still  at  the  old  stand  ready  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  public.  Other  organiza- 
tions of  similar  nature  have  started,  and  gome 
of  them  hav«'  goM<>  out  of  existence,  while  in 
other  cases  t Iie3'  have  failed  to  give  the  best 
of  satisfacf  i<»ii.  'I'his  has  sometimes  operated 
to  destro.v  conlideiice.  but  there  is  no  question 
the  plan  of  shipping  direct  to  consumers  and 
making  the  road  from  manufacturers  to  con- 
sumers as  direct  as  possible  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  of  <-(»iidu<'ting  business,  and  as  a 
result  you  can  obtain  better  goo<ls  for  less 
money  by  using  the  Association  than  through 
any  other  source.  Those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers would  do  well  to  write  to  headquarters 
for  informal  ion,  which  will  gladly  be  sup- 
plied, and  if  their  representative  should  be  in 
your  neiglilxirliood  at  any  time,  he  will  be  in- 
structed to  call  upon  you  and  explain  the  sys- 
tem thoroughly. 

KKMKMUKK,  the  address  of  this  Associa- 
tion is  132  Market  street.  San  Francisco,  with 
branch  houses  at  Los  .4ngelcs  and  Portland. 


^mtBP  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

'Etw  most  •oocMatnl  college  on  tbie  continent.   For  farther  purtionlsre  addrem  ih€  SeontsrT, 

JW.  UUUUSH,  aU  H.  U.  T.  M.r  3a31-2a3»  Staco  Ht.,  UMcoco,  lU. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  July  u.  IHW. 

FLOUR— We  quote  as  follows:   Net  cash  prices  j 
for  Family  Kxtras,  $;i.-tlift  ;!.5(1  libbl;  Bakers  Ex- 
tras, $3.a((dai(i;  Supcrtine.  $±HKa2.7f>  V  bbl. 

WHEAT— The  market  is  quiet  and  uninterest- 
ing. Offering's  are  small,  while  the  demand  is 
light.  Bu.vers  and  sellers  alike  show  indifference, 
probably  because  distant  centers  show  no  en- 
couraffe'ment.  Trade,  however,  is  expected  to  pick 
up  very  soon,  as  some  loading  is  already  outlined 
and  more  will  doubtU'ss  follow.  Quotable  at  iXto 
02'/i,c  ~f  ctl  for  good  to  choice  shippinK.  and  $l(n 
l.(i7>4  for  milling  grades. 

BARLEY— Business  is  not  of  expansive  char- 
acter, but  there  appears  to  be  good  undertone  to 
the  Barley  market .  The  impression  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  this  cereal  will  make  a  good  record  this 
season  in  the  way  of  sales,  while  prices  are  ex- 
pecti'd  to  prove  satisfactory  to  most  sellers.  The 
demand  just  now  is  somewhat  light  and  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  feed  descriptions.  No  in- 
quiry prevails  for  Brewing  quality,  and  it  would 
likely  be  difficult  to  place  much  of  even  new  Brew- 
ing, 'unless  the  seller  were  willing  lo  accept  al- 
most feed  prices.  We  quote  feed :  New,  S.V*87'»c: 
Old,  BT'jroSiDc:  Brewing,  new,  nominal. 

OATS— Trade  is  slack  again  and  prices  are  less 
Arm  fn  consequence.  Business  closed  last  week 
under  fairly  promising  conditions,  but  matters  [ 
have  not  developed  as  anticipated.  Stocks  are 
liberal,  consignments  still  coming  from  northern 
points.  We  iiuote:  Milling,  *1.22';(S  !.;«'= ;  Sur- 
prise, .$1.37'. ^(a  l.J'J'i ;  fancy  feed,  Jl.ai^ff  1.32Vi;  good 
to  choice,  ir.l.ifffi  1.2ft:  poor  to  fair,  Sl.Oijyjei  l.isya : 
Black,  nominal:  Red,  nominal:  Gray.  $1.15@1.25 
¥  ctl. 

CORN— Shipment  yesterday  of  tilliw  ctls  to  Cen- 
tral America  by  steamer.  Quotable  at  $\.a)(u  1.25 
for  large  Yellow,  $1.32'/s<S.1.35  for  small  Yellow  and 
*I.*1<ffl.45  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $v>r.oO@a8,50  1> 
ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27(528  1^ 
ton;  line  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  -Z^iaiSHc  e>  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  f*  ton  from 
the  mill:  jobbing,  *37.,=)0. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  1* 
ton;  jobbing,  $32.5CI. 

SEEDS— We  quote  as  follows :  Mustard,  Brown, 
$2(<i*2  25:  Yellow,  i3(ntS  25:  Trieste,  $2  50(»  $2  75: 
Canary.  3(a4c;  Hemp,39i  to  4He  ?  ft:  Rape,  'miV^c: 
Timothy,  fi'/.c  f»  ft;  Alfalfa,  KX"  HHc:  Flax,  S3(a 
$3  25  ^i'ctl. 

MIDDLINGS  —  Moderately    firm  tone    lo  the 
market.   Quotable  at  .$19  50®21  50  ^  Ion. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  314c: 
Rye  Meal.  .3c:  Graham  Flour,  3c:  Oatmeal.  4>4c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  (!iacl<ed  Wheat,  3'/4c:  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5(6'5V4e:  Pearl  Barley,  4H  to4^c  f"  ft;  Nor- 
mal Nutriment,  case  of  1  dozen  cans:  Break- 
fast Delight,      25  ^  case  of  2  dozen  packages. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  vnylh  eabinets,*8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  IflO-ft 
hags,  $11 
BRAN— Quotable  at  $17((i,fl8  i»  ton. 
HAY'— The  market  has  been  somewhat  irregular 
and  unsettled,  as  the  railroad  strike  shut  off  .some 
sources  of  supply.  Arrivals  are  coming  along 
freely  by  water  and  matters  are  becoming  ad- 
justed to  the  situation.  Wire-bound  Hay  stdls  at 
ifl  per  ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following 
are  the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay: 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $12frj.fH  50;  Alfalfa,  17  50f.i.$il  .tU: 
Barley.  $li(;n$12;  do,  river,  $6fn'$9;  compressed, 
— @— ;  Stock,  $6  to  $«  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70(s!80c  bale. 
HOPS— No  business.   Crop  prospects  continue 
favorable.  Quotations  remain  nominal  at  a  range 
of  9@12c  ft. 
RY'E— Inactive.   Quotable  at  QOc^i  Sl  "fi  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $1  10(5$!  20  t'  ctl. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $2f)@;21  ton. 
POTATOES— Receipts  are  moderate  and  stocks 
clean  up  well.   We  quote  as  follows:  Early  Rose, 
.'!0C«60c  in  sacks  and  40c  to  75c  ^>  ctl  in  boxes: 
Whites,  :i5(H60c  in  sacks  and  .500  to  $1  in  boxes. 

ONIONS— Steady  in  price.  Quotable  at  25c  to 
:i">c  ?  ctl  for  Red.  and  S(Ks'"av  for  White. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  50  to$l  75; 
Blackeye,  $1  60(a$l  R'j;  Niles,  .^1  .50  to  $1  75  ^  ctl. 

BEANS — Business  has  been  of  holiday  character 
for  the  past  week,  but  active  movement  is  looked 
for  in  due  season.  Bavos,  $2  2.5ra$2  35;  Butter,  $1  90 
to  $2  for  small  and  $2(ff.2  211  for  large;  Pink,  $1  60@ 
$1  75;  Red.  $2  20f(i  *2  I,ima,  $3  fio  to  $3  75:  Pea, 
$2  85fri!t2  75;  Small  White,  *2  .50  to  $2  B5:  Large 
White,  $2  5tKa$2  S5  'f.  ctl. 

VEGETABLES  —  Supplies  are  large,  while 
prices  for  some  kinds  are  still  very  irregu- 
lar, owing  to  the  condition  in  which  stock 
reaches  market.  We  quote  as  follows;  Green 
Okra,  SffilOc  ¥  ft:  Egg  plant,  1 .5f)  ^  fli;  Cucum- 
bers, 2(i(a  35c  for  Vacaville.  and  75cfn  $l  'jf  box  for 
bay;  Green  Peas,  I'^fo 2'. ic  V  1t>;  Summer  Squash, 
HXa  15c  f'  box  for  Vacaville  and  20(ti  :i5c  for  bay;  ' 
String  Beans,  40fo  ,tI)c  V  sack ;  Green  Corn,  25c(S$l 
^  sack  for  common  and  20fn  25c  'f  dozen  for  bay : 
Marrowfat  Squash,  120  "f' ton;  Hubbard  Squash, — 
«i —  It'  tou;  Green  Peppers,  25(a.4Uc  V  box  for  Chile 
and  2,5(§.40e  'f  box  for  Bell:  Tomatoes,  2(lcrn;«  -f, 
box;  Turnips,  75c  ¥  ctl:  Beets.  75c  sack;  Pars- 
nips, $1  25  '#  ctl ;  Carrots,  35@.40c :  Cabbage,  «()(Si75c ; 
Garlic,  lM(S2!4c  '#  ft;  Cauliflower,  60(rt  7(lc  ¥  dozen: 
Dry  Peppers,  17!/j(3  20c     ft:  Dry  Okra,  — c  f  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Receipcs  are  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  low  prices  still  prevail.  Fine  hard 
black  Cherries  arc  doing  a  little  better,  being  about 
the  only  description  that  shows  any  improvement. 
We  quote:  White  Nectarines,  25f«;i5c  "t"  box; 
Crabapples,  .30(n.'>0c  'r*  box;  Grapes.  BOf"7.5c  f 
box;  Peaches,  20((i  Idc  ~f  box  and  25(n'4(lc  V  bskl; 
Black  Figs,  25(S  ,^5c  r<  box  for  Mayers  and  .Vlfa7.5c 
for  2-layers  ¥  box:  White  Figs,  Mayer,  25(a30c:  2- 
layers,  35(a50c;  Cherries,  Royal  Ann,  20(S'.35c  1> 
drawer  and  1' J(f/  2c  ~f  ft  for  loose:  Cherries,  black, 
■mr  .50c  %1  box ;  do,  loose,  a(n  :jc  V  ft ;  Apricots,  Royal, 
2t)fn 40c  "S  box,  15<(i 25c  'f  bskt,  and  !i(«3,ic  y  lb  in 
bulk;  Moorpark  Apricots,  UKaHic  box  and  25@,35c 
^>  bskt;  Currants,  $1  7,5ft  2  50  chest:  Plums,  114^ 
2'/ic  "i?  ft:  Cherry  Plums,  1.5ft/;*lc  \i  drawer;  Ap- 
ples, 2.5(S7.5c  ¥  box,  and  l,5((i25c  f.  b.skt;  Pears, 
common,  25ft  40c;  Bartlett  Pears,  fiOft  7.5c  box  for 
green  and  .$lft  1  25  for  ripe:  Cantaloupes,  il@2  50  ^. 
dozen:  Watermelons,  $2  50((i;3  50  f>  dozen. 

BERRIES  —  Supplies  are  quite  liberal  and 
prices  still  shape  in  favor  of  consimiers.  We 
quote;  Raspberries,  ifl  50ft ST?  chest;  Strawberries, 
$3(a'4  Igi  chest  for  Sharpless  and  $7(d)10  for  Long- 
worths  ;  Blackberries,  f  1  .Tbft  2  .50  i(  chest. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Mexic:in  Limes,$3ft  3  5(J  ^box; 
California  Lemons,  .Weft' if  125  for  common  and 
$150^^2  25  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1 50(5 
2  50  ¥  bunch:  Pineapples,  $lft4  %■  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Business  in  new  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  soon  commence.  At  present  there  is 
comparatively  nothing  doing.  We  quote:  Apples 
5(gj6c  for  quartered,  S&Bc  for  sliced,  and  9®llc  for 
evaporated;  Pears,  6@Sc  ¥  lb  toe  bleached  halves 


and2@4ctor  quarters:  bleached  Peaches  August 
delivery  nominal:  sun-dried  Peaches,  7®8c  ?  ft 
August"- July  delivery;  Apricots,  U)c  ¥  ft^spo'  and 
7ft  8c  for  Juiy-Augusl  delivery ;  Prunes,  5@5;/jC  for 
the  four  sizes,  -c  for  the  five  sizes  and  .3Vjft4c 
for  small :  Plums,  4C«;5c  for  pitted  and  P^c  for  un- 
pitted;  Figs,  black,  3(a;4c  for  pressed  and  I'-jg^c 
for  uupressed;  White  Nectarines,  — fa— c;  Red 
Nectarines,  —ft  — c  V  ft. 

RAISINS— California  Layers,  60c@$l:  loose 
Muscatels,  in  boxes,  50®75c:  clusters,  $1  25®1  50; 
No  1  loose  in  sacks,  2ys(»Sc  ¥  lb:  No.  2,  do,  2M(» 
2'4c;  dried  Grapes,  \V,(a'l%c  1*  lb. 

NUTS— We  quote:  Chestnuts, —4f—c  ?.ft:  Wal- 
nuts mVic  for  hard  shell,  8ft9c  for  soft  shell 
and  8ft S)c  "for  paper  shell:  California  Almonds 
lilftllc  for  soft  shell,  6ft7c  for  hard  shell  and 
ll'Jft  12'4cfor  papershell;  Peanuts, ,3(a 4c :  Filberts, 
10ft' 1014c:  Hickory  Nuts,  5ft'6c:  Pecans  8c  for 
rough  and  8ft' 10c  tor  polished;  Brazil  Nuts, 
8ft  9c:  Cocoamits,  .$5  to  $5  50  lf>  KKI. 

HONEY'— Firm  tone  to  prices,  though  buyers  are 
scarce  We  quote  as  follows;  Comb,  lOHc  to 
nv.c  for  bright  and  9®10c  for  dark  to  light  am- 
ber- water  white  extracted,  6y,®7c;  amber  ex- 
tracted, 5'4®6c:  dark,  4?ift'5!4c  ^  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24ft  2.5c  f  lb. 

BITTTER— Lil)eral  receipts  are  coming  to  mar- 
ket by  the  various  water  routes,  while  most  of  the 
usual  outlets  are  temporarily  closed  and  stocks 
are  beginning  to  accumulate.  As  a  consequence, 
prices  show  easier  tone.  We  quote;  Fancy 
Creamery,  16(21 17e:  fancy  dairy,  14'/,(a>  15c:  good  to 
choice,  13(ajl4c:  store  lots,  nft'12c;  pickled  roll, 
new,  17(ai9c  ¥  lb. 

CHEESE— Prices  stationary,  receipts  being 
ample  We  quote;  Choice  to  fancy,  8c  to  Sl^c; 
fair  to  good,  614  to7'4c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  tine. 
14ft:  1.5c  1*  ft. 

KGGS— Arrivals  direct  from  the  hennery  have 
been  light  for  nearly  a  week,  causing  a  steady 
hardening  of  values.  Most  dealers  believe  that 
top  figures  have  been  reached  for  the  present. 
We  quote  as  follows;  California  ranch,  23(a.25c, 
with  sales  of  fancy  stock  at  26c:  store  lots, 
16@20c;  Eastern  eggs,  cold  storage,  16@18c  ¥ 
dozen, 

POULTRY'  —  The  shutting  off  of  many  of  the 
usual  sources  pf  supply,  by  the  railroad  tie-up 
caused  a  sharp  advance  in  quotations.  Considera- 
ble Peultry  is  now  being  received  from  points  with 
which  the"  city  has  water  communication,  and, 
while  prices  are  higher  than  they  were  a  week  ago, 
the  market  is  not  strong.  We  quote  as  follows; 
Live  Turkeys— Gobblers.  llft  KIc:  Hens,  llfailSc: 
Roosters,  $.5"ft5..TO  for  old,  $7.50ft  9  for  young:  Broil- 
ers $2.5Wn3..50  for  small  and$4ft5for  large;  Fryers, 
$6.-ijft  7:  Hens,  $5@i6:  Ducks,  $3  for  old  and  $3,50  to 
$5.50  for  young:  Geese,  $l(a  i.50  ^  pair:  Pigeons, 
$1,2.5(1 1.50  f'  dozen. 

CtA  ME— Nominal. 

PROVISIONS— No  arrivalsof  Hog  products  from 
the  East  have  been  received  for  over  a  week.  The 
market  rules  firmer  for  Hams  and  Bacon  in  conse- 
quence We  quote  as  follows;  Eastern  Sugar- 
cured  Hams,  17(8il8c  ¥  ft:  California  Hams,  14 
ftjl,5c:  Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  15 
@16c:  medium,  10c:  do,  light,  lOHc;  do,  light,  bone- 
less 1,3c;  light,  medium,  boneless,  llHft  l2c;  Pork, 
extra  clear,  bbls,  $20;  hf  bbls,  $10.50;  clear,  bbls 
$19-  hf  bbls  $10;  boneless  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $21  .50;  hf 
bbls  -$11 ;  Pigs"  feet,  hf  bbls, $4  75;  Beef, mess,  bbls. 
$7  50  to  $8;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8  ,50ft  $9;  do,  fam- 
ily $loft$10.50:  extra,  do,  $llft$ll  50  ^  bbl:  do, 
smoked,  9®.  10c;  Pi(jkled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,$8;  East- 
ern Lard,  tierces,  79iift8c;  do,  prime,  steam,  9;4c; 
Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails,  9!4c:  5-ft  pails,  9Su:  S- 
ft  pails,  i>m-:  California,  10-ft  tins,  9c;  do,  5-ft, 
9!4c;  do.  kegs,  10'4c :  do,  2t>-ft  buckets,  10c:  com- 
pound, 7c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— Business  is  quiet,  but  some  shipping 
demand  is  anticipated  when  there  are  clear  trans- 
portation facilities.   We  quote  spring: 

Year's  fleece,  te  ft   SC'*  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor   5(nt  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair   8@10 

Do,  choice  12@13 

Northern  California   9(S»10 

Calaveras  and  Foothill   8®  9 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   8@  7 

Good  "to  choice   8@10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6@  8 

Choice,  light  9@\0 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  ¥  lb, . .  .4Yi@i%c  33i@4c 

Medium  Steers,  78  to  56  lbs  3'4®3%     3  (ce.— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  3  @3M     2  (&2!4 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3  @3M     2  m'/i 

Light  Cows,  .30  to  5(J  lbs  3  @—  2'/i<&— 

Stags  3  ®—      2  @— 

Kips,  17  to  ;10  lbs  4  @—      3  @— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5  @—      4  (S— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  in  lbs  7  r*—      6  @— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  614c;  Dry  Kips,  6'/jc: 
Ca'lf  Skins  do,  6'4c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  4c; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10(ai20e  each:  do,  short,  2.5®3.5c 
each;  do,  medium,  4O(H'.50c  each;  do,  long  wool,  .50ft 
7.5c  each:  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do,  good 
medium,  15ft  20c:  do,  winter,  5c  IB  lb:  Goat  Skins, 
2.5ft  40c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10(a20  for 
damaged,  and  5c  to  lOc  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  byt(a.h%v:  ren- 
dered.  4i4(i4V4c;  country  Tallow, 4c;  Grease,  3(6)3'/!C 
-f'  lb. 

MEAT  MAKKKT. 

Prices  are  steady,  but  not  buoyant.  Prominent 
dealers  have  no  fears  of  a  famine.  Cattle  are  com- 
ing in  every  day  and  suiiplies  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue without  interruption. 

Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dt^alers: 

BEEF— First  quality,  5!4ft'6c;  second  quality,  4W 
@5c;  third  quality,  4(&i454c  ^  lb. 

CALVES— Nominal. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  5!4(g)6'4c  'f  lb. 

LAMB— Spring,  7(ai7yjC  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  414ft  4>4c;  small  Hogs,  iii@4%c:  stock 
Hogs,  3!4c:  dressed  Hogs,  6Mc(ff  7c  -f  lb. 


Midwinter  Fair  Premiums. 


Household  Hints. 


To  make  a  pretty  plant  basket  get  a 
large  wooden  bowl  and  cover  the  out- 
side with  split  poach  stones.  Varnish 
or  paint  and  hung  vvith  eliams. 

A  cuj)  of  cold-boiled  rice  added  to  any 
griddle  cakes  or  muffins  makes  them 
lighter  and  more  wholesome. 

Keep  a  peek  or  more  of  lime  in  an 
open  keg  in  the  cellar  to  ab.sorb  the 
moisture. 

Dark  calicos  are  best  washed  in  water 
in  which  bran  has  been  toiled — a  quart 
of  bran  in  a  loose  bag  to  a  gallon  of 
water. 


Following  are  the  official  awards  in  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  Mid- 
winter Fair,  announced  on  Tuesday  of  this  week; 

State  of  Nevada,  first  award  for  wheat,  barley, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  alfalfa,  hay,  grass  hay;  etc, 

San  Francisco  Produce  lixchange,  special  award 
for  cereals  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  also  best 
collection  of  California  cereals. 

State  of  Nevada,  second  award  for  potatoes. 

.Arizona,  first  award  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural products. 

State  of  Nevada,  first  award  for  honey  in  combs 
and  extracted. 

State  of  Nevada,  second  award  for  peas,  beans, 
buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  etc. 

Kern  county,  special,  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural products. 

Merced  county,  first  general  exhibit. 

Monterey  county,  second  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural proiluets. 

San  Joucjuin  county,  second  horticultural  and 
agricultural  products, 

San  Luis  Obispo  county,  special  agricultural 
products, 

Souoma  county  (A.  M.  Hardie),  special  for  gen- 
eral display, 

San  Benito  county,  first  general  display,  first 
wheat  and  alfalfa  hay, 

oKANCiES — GKOUP  21. 

Major  W.  B.  Hooper,  Butte  county,  first  award  on 
Washington  navels. 

J.B.Wood,  Riverside,  first  on  Washington  na- 
vels, Malta  bloods.  . 

John  W.  Cook,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washington 
navels. 

William  F,  Strawbridge,  Los  Angeles,  first  on 
Washington  navels. 

A.  Frazier,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washington 
navels. 

Gordon  Maddick,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washing- 
ton navels  and  Mediterranean  sweets. 

A.  L.  Bloi,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washington 
navels, 

W.  R,  Powell,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washington 
navels. 

WilliamClipperdale,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Wash- 
ington navels,  Meditteraneau  sweets,  St.  Michaels ; 
second  on  seedlings,  Malta  bloods, 

W,  J.  Murphy,  Phuinix,  Arizona,  first  on  Wash- 
ington navels. 

Essiugton  Gibson,  Ventura,  first  on  Washington 
navels;  second  on  ruby  bloods. 

W.  I.  Rice,  Ventura,  first  on  Washington  navels; 
second  on  Parson  Brown ;  third  on  Meditteraneau 
sweets. 

W.  E.  Wilsie,  Ventura,  first  on  Washington  na- 
vels, St.  Michaels:  second  on  Meditteraneau 
sweets,  Malta  bloods,  Jaffa  navels, 

C,  H,  Eheldon,  Ventura,  first  on  Washington  na- 
vels, St.  Michaels;  second  on  seedlings. 

Mrs.  J,  E.  Schram,  Palermo,  Butte,  second  on 
Washington  navels. 

L.  Glass,  Butte,  first  on  Washington  navels; 
second  on  St.  Michaels. 

A  Bartley,  Butte,  first  on  St.  Michaels;  second 
on  Washington  navels. 

William  Behr.  Butte,  first  on  Washington  navels, 
St.  Michaels;  second  on  Mediterranean  sweets. 

A.  Andrews,  Sacramento,  second  on  Washington 
navels, 

W.  H.  Backus,  Riverside,  second  on  Washington 
navels,  Malta  bloods,  seedings. 

Mrs.  H.  Emery ,  Riverside,  second  on  Washington 
navels,  Malta  bloods. 

E.  W.  Holmes,  Riverside,  first  on  W'ashington 
navels,  second  on  ruby  bloods, 

S.  T.  Hall,  Riverside,  second  on  Washington 
navels,  Mediterranean  sweets,  Malta  Bloods. 

L,  L.  Dyer,  Riverside,  second  on  Washington 
navels  and  Malta  bloods. 

M.  B.  Van  Fleet,  Riverside,  first  on  Malta 
bloods,  second  on  Washington  navels,  Mediter- 
ranean sweets,  P,  R,  St.  Michaels. 

C.  J.  Gill,  Riverside,  first  on  Washington  navels, 
second  on  Malta  bloods. 

E.  C.  Dyer,  Riverside,  second  on  Washington 
navels,  Malta  bloo(ls. 

Orrin  Backus,  Riverside,  first  on  Washington 
navels,  Malta  bloods,  P.  R.  St.  Michaels;  second 
on  seedlings,  Mediterranean  sweets, 

H.  Nelson,  Colusa,  first  on  Washington  navels. 

T.  J.  Shellhamer,  Colusa,  second  on  Washington 
navels,  Homosassa. 

Charles  Prankish,  San  Bernardino,  first  on  Wash- 
ington navels.  1 

C.  C.  Fells,  Colusa,  second  on  Vvashington 
navels. 

J.  A.  Fiicher,  Placer,  first  on  P.  R.  St.  Michaels; 
second  on  Washington  navels.  Parson  Brown, 
Homosassa. 

C.  C.  Harwood,  San  Bernardino,  special  award 
on  Tardiff;  second  on  Washington  navels  and 
Parson  Brown. 

Fred  Stamm,  San  Bernardino,  first  on  Washing- 
ton navels. 

H.  L.  Storey,  San  Diego,  first  on  St,  Michaels: 
second  on  Washington  navels;  first  on  Mediter- 
ranean sweets. 

J.  S  Harvey,  .San  Diego,  first  on  Washington 
navels,  Konah;  second  on  Malta  bloods,  seedlings. 

S.  H.  Holmes,  Los  Angeles,  second  on  Washing- 
ton navels, 

S.  L.  Clark,  Los  Angeles,  second  on  Washington 
navels. 

Viola  Church,  Los  Angel<!s,  second  on  Washing- 
ton navels,  Malta  bloods,  Mediterranean  sweets, 

L.  Rhorer,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Mediterranean 
sweets;  second  on  Washington  navels,  St, 
Michaels. 

T.  G.  Hunt,  Los  Angeles,  second  on  Washington 
navels  and  Mediterranean  sweets, 

Lillian  Maddock,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washing- 
ton navels  and  Mediterranean  sweets. 

J.  A  .Maddock.  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washington 
navels  and  Mediterrant^an  sweets. 

F.  J.  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Hrsi  on  Washington 
navels, 

Mr.  Storling,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washington 
navels. 

A.  T.  Griffith,  Los  .\ugeles,  second  on  Washing- 
ton navels. 

A.  J.  Petit.  Los  Angeles,  first  on  St.  Michaels, 
second  on  Washington  navels. 

T.  F.  Poncier,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washington 
navels 

S.  E.  Newland,  Los  Angeles,  s(^cond  on  Wash- 
ington navels. 

David  Andrews,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washing- 
ton navels. 

John  Scott,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washington- 
navels;  seedlings;  St.  Michaels:  second  on  Malta 
bloods,  Mediterranean  sweets,  Valencia  late, 

W.  H.  Hosmer,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washing- 
ton navels. 

William  Stevenson,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Wash- 
ington navels,  Mediterranean  sweets, 

Mrs,  Haddock,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washing- 
ton navels,  Mediterrean  sweets, 

James  Craig,  Los  Angeles,  second  on  Washing- 
ton navels. 

Mr.  Sarerhalgen,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washing- 
ton navels. 

J.  H.  F.  Jorchorr,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Meiliter- 
ranean  sweets,  second  on  Washington  navels. 
I     W.  H.  Bisher,  Los  Angeles,  first  «»  WasMnglon 
I  navels. 

I     A.  S.  Chnrch.I^os  Angeles, first  on  Malla  blViods; 
I  second  on  Washington  navels,  seedlings,  Misditer- 
raueaa  swce.ts 


L.  E.  Steinberger,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Wash- 
ington navels. 

W,  W,  Baur,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washington 
navels, 

George  Rorer,  Los  Angeles,  second  on  Washing- 
ton navels. 

O.  Domerel,  L(is  Angeles,  second  on  Washington 
navids. 

Kittle  A.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles,  second  on 
Washington  navels,  Malta  bloods. 

Bruce  A.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles,  second  on 
Washington  navels. 

Helen  Maddock,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Washing- 
ton navels,  Mediterranean  sweets. 

Eureka  D.  Thompson.  Los  Angeles,  second  on 
Washington  navels. 

George  Frost  Jr.,  Tulare,  first  on  Mediterranean 
sweets,  first  and  second  on  Malta  bloods,  first  on 
Ruby  bloods,  Valencia  late,  Joppa;  second  on 
Washington  navels,  St,  Michaels,  Jaffa. 

G.  T.  Frost,  Tulare,  first  on  Washington  navels, 
seedlings,  Jaffa,  Joppa:  second  on  seedlings,  Med- 
iterranean sweets.  Washington  navels. 

A.  M.  Quiuu,  Tulare,  first  on  Washington  navels, 
seedlings,  Mediterranean  sweets,  St.  Michaels, 
ruby  bloods,  second  on  Washington  navels,  seed- 
lings. Malta  bloods,  Jaffa. 

E.  Newman,  Tulare,  first  on  Washington  navels, 
seedlings,  St.  Michaels,  Malta  bloods,  Joppa, 
second  on  ruby  bloods  and  Jaffa. 

Frank  Houghton,  Tehama,  first  on  Washington 
navels, 

J.  L.  Kennedy,  Ventura,  first  on  Washington 
navels,  Malta  bloods,  Jaffa,  second  on  Mediter- 
ranean sweets. 

E.  S.  Thatcher,  Ventura,  first  on  Washington 
navels,  Malta  bloods,  Tardiff,  second  on  Jaffa  na- 
vels, ruby  bloods,  Tangerine. 

W,  P,  Stevenson,  Ventura,  first  on  Washington 
navels. 

J.  B.  Wickoff,  Ventura,  first  (m  Washington  na- 
vels, Mediterranean  sweets,  pineapple,  second  on 
Valencia  late.  Parson  Brown. 

S.  Lenter,  Ventura,  second  on  Washington  na- 
vels. 

Hall,  Anderson  &  Burns.  Ventura,  first  on  Wash- 
ington navels,  Mediterranean  sweets,  second  on 
seedlings,  ruby  bloods, 

Louis  Spader,  Ventura,  first  on  Washington  na- 
vels. 

Major  Jones,  Butte,  second  on  Washington  na- 
vels, seedlings,  Mediterranean  sweets,  Malta 
bloods. 

R.  C.  Chambers,  Butte,  first  on  Duroi.  commei-cial 
boxes  of  oranges,  second  on  Washington  navels, 
Mediterranean  sweets,  Homosassa. 

J.  Morgan,  Butte,  first  on  St.  Michaels,  second 
Washington  navels, 

P.  15.  Persons.  Butte,  first  on  St.  Michaels,  second 
on  Washington  navels,  Mediterranean  sweets, 

D  H,  Murray,  Butte, first  on  St,  Michaels,  second 
on  Malta  blood,  Washington  navels, 

E.  W.  Fogg,  Butte,  first  on  St.  Michaels,  second 
on  Malta  bloods,  third  on  Washington  navels. 

C.  F.  I>ott,  Butte,  first  on  St.  Michaels,  Malla. 
likxids,  third  on  Washington  navels. 

J.  H.  Hamilton. Sacramento,  second  on  Washing- 
ton navels. 

James  Howitson,  Riverside,  first  on  P.  R.  St. 
Michaels,  second  on  Mediterranean  sweets,  Malta 
bloods,  third  on  Washington  navels. 

L.  F,  Darling,  Riverside,  first  on  Mediterranean 
sweets,  P,  R.  St,  Michaels,  Malta  bloods,  second 
on  Washington  navels,  Australian  navels,  seed- 
lings. 

Sanford  B.  Dole,  Riverside,  second  ou  Malta 
bloods,  third  on  Washington  navels. 

O.  F.  Dyer,  Riverside,  first  on  Malta  bloods,  sec- 
ond on  Washington  navels,  Mediterranean  sweets. 

.1.  Parker  Whitney,  Placer,  second  on  Washing- 
ton navels  and  Mediterranean  sweets. 

W.  H.  Somers,  San  Diego,  second  on  Washington 
navels. 

.S.  H.  Marshall,  San  Diego,  second  on  Mediterra- 
nean sweets,  St.  Michaels,  Malta  bloods,  ruby 
bloods.  Villa  Caro  seedless,  third  on  VVashington 
navels, 

A.  L.  Reed,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Mediterranean 
sweets,  second  on  Mediterranean  sweets. 

Dr.  S.  Coffin.  Los  Angeles, first  on  seedlings,  sec- 
ond on  Washington  navels. 

Margery  Maddock,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Mediter- 
ranean sweets,  third  on  Washington  navels, 

Whittier  Reform  School,  Los  Angeles,  second  on 
Washington  navels,  Mediterranean  sweets. 

W.  S.  Daggett,  Las  Angeles,  second  on  Washing- 
ton navels, 

W.  Odell,  Los  Angeles,  third  on  Washington 
navels. 

W.  J.  Cox,  Los  Angeles,  third  on  Washington 
navels, 

A,  C.  Thorrsen,  Los  Angeles,  second  on  Wash- 
ington navels. 

Genofer  Maddock.  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Mediter- 
ranean sweets,  second  on  Washington  navels. 

Margaret  H.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles,  second  on 
Washington  navels. 

Wallact!  J.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles,  second  on 
Washington  navels. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wilkins,  Tehama,  second  on  Washing- 
ton navels, 

G.  K.  Willard,  Tehama,  second  on  Washington 
navels. 

J.  R.  D.  Fay,  Ventura,  second  on  Washington 
navels,  Mediterranean  sweets. 

F.  M.  Buck,  Solano,  second  on  Australian  navels, 
A.  C.  Thompson,  Los  .\ngeles,  first  on  improved 

navels,  Malta  bloods,  second  on  Mediterranean 
sweets. 

Stockton  &  Buffum,  Marijxisa,  second  on  ,seed- 
lings. 

Owen  R.  Owens,  Placer,  first  on  seedlings. 
Thomas  Glenny,  Los  Angeles,  second  on  seed- 
lings. 

G.  Fitzgerald,  Los  Angeles,  second  on  seedlings. 
W.  VV.  Bacon,  Los  Angeles,  second  on  seedlings. 

0.  E.  (iroves,  Tulare,  first  on  seedlings. 

N.  E.  W.  Muller  Tulare,  second  on  seedlings. 
P,  D.  Ijogan,  Tulare,  second  on  seedlings, 
William  Robinson,  Sacramento,  third  on  seed- 
lings, 

I{.  Currier,  Sacramento,  third  on  seedlings. 
George  T.  Rich.  Sactamento,  second  on  seid- 
lings. 

Miss  Jenny  Govan,  Sacramento,  second  on  seed- 
lings. 

Mrs.  M.  Ward,  Tehama,  second  on  seedlings. 
George  Reid,  Tehama,  second  on  seedlings. 

G,  K.  Willard,  Tehama,  second  on  seedlings. 
William  Martin, Tehama,  first  on  Mediterranean 

sweets. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Green,  Butte,  first  on  Mediterranean 
sweets. 

1.  C.  Stump,  Butte,  second  on  Mediterranean 
^sweets,  Malta  bloods.  Parson  Brown, 

C.  Roinisch,  Butte,  second  on  Mediterranean 
sweets. 

Ed  Harkncss,  Butte,  first  on  St.  Michaels,  sec- 
ond on  Mediterranean  sweets,  Malta  bloods, 

M,  Reyman,  Butte,  first  on  St.  Michaels,  second 
on  Mediterranean  sw(^ets. 

H.  S.  Kirke,  Placer,  first  on  Mediterranean 
sweets,  third  ou  ruby  bU«)ds. 

J.  A.  Fiicher,  Placer,  first  on  Mediterranean 
sweets. 

J.  B,  Frisbee,  San  Diego,  second  on  Meditera- 
nean  sweets. 

J.  H.  Haker,  Los  Angeles,  second  on  Mcdiier- 
ranvan  sweet.s. 

e.  E,  Benais,  Los  Aagefes.  secoiul  ou  Uediter- 
ranean  swvets. 

Jennie  Church,  Los  Angi-re*,  first  om  MMC'ller- 
rancan  sweets,  St.  MlcbaeU .  scsaod.  ani  KaUit 
llilioods. 
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W.  H.  Wood.  Los  Angeles,  second  on  Mediter- 
ranean sweets  and  St.  Michaels. 

John  Simpson,  Tehama,  first  on  Mediterranean 
.sweets. 

Charles  R.  Mayhew,  Tehama,  second  on  Mediter- 
ranean sweets. 

O.  C.  Klkins,  Ventura,  second  on  Mediterranean 
sweets,  first  on  St.  Michaels. 

0.  D.  Greene.  Butte,  second  on  Mediterranean 
sweets. 

W.  J.  Green,  Butte,  first  on  Duroi,  second  on 
Beech,  $1  and  $5. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst,  Butte,  second  on  Mediter- 
ranean sweets,  Malta  bloods,  Par.son  Brown,  Non- 
pareil, peerless,  stark. 

W.  Backus,  Los  Angeles,  second  on  Mediter- 
ranean sweets. 

W.  Duncan,  Tehama,  second  on  Mediterranean 

t3G  t  S  ■ 

D.  N.  Frisleben,  Butte,  first  on  St.  Michaels. 

A.  C.  Ferlow,  San  Bernardino,  first  on  P.  R.  St. 
Michaels. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Craner,  Riverside,  second  on  Malta 
bloods. 

Miss  E.  Freeman  first  on  P.  R.  St.  Michaels. 
M.  D.  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Malta 
bloods. 

Elezo  R.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles,  second  on 
Malta  bloods. 

Jennie  M.Thompson,  Los  Angeles, first  On  Malta 
bloods. 

Fred  Davis,  Butte,  third  on  Malta  bloods. 
Ralph  Granger,    San   Diego,  third  on  Malta 
bloods. 

Marcus  Daly,  Butte,  first  on  Magnum  Bonum, 
second  on  Homosassa.Nonpariel,  peerless,  beech, 
$1  and  $.^,  Duroi. 

P.  A.  Sargent,  Butte,  first  on  peerless,  Duroi, 
second  on  Magnum  Bonum,  Homosassa,  Noupariel, 
stark,  beech,  |l  and  $5. 

N.  W.  Wiuton,  Butte,  first  on  Hermosassa. 

R.  Jones.  Colusa,  second  on  Hermosassa. 

Colonel  Pitcher,  San  Bernardino,  first  on  Tan- 
gerine. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Simms,  Riverside,  second  on  com- 
mercial boxes  of  oranges. 

Charles  H.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles,  third  on  com- 
ipercial  boxes  of  oranges. 

LEMONS — GBODP  48. 

R.  Liuder,  Tulare  county,  first  award  on  Eureka 
lemons,  Lisliou  and  Villafranca. 

E.  \V.  Holmes,  Riverside  county,  first  on  Eureka, 
second  on  List5on. 

General  Charles  Cadwalader,  Tehama  county, 
second  on  Eureka. 

A.  M.  Quinn,  Tulare  county,  first  on  Eureka  and 
Villafranca. 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Baker,  Tehama  county,  third  on 
Eureka. 

F.  O.  Wadsworth,  San  Diego  county,  secoiul  on 
Eureka. 

J.  W.  Freeman,  San  Beruardiuo  county,  first  on 
Tjisbon,  Genoa,  Villafranca,  second  on  Eureka. 

L.  R.  Richardson.  Los  Angeles,  second  on 
Eureka. 

< '.  E.  Harwood,  San  Bernardino  county,  special 
ou  Lisbon,  first  on  Genoa,  ^'illafranca,  second  on 
Eureka. 

N.  W.  Blanchard,  Ventura  counly,  first  on 
Eureka,  Libson,  Genoa. 

Louis  Spader,  Ventura  County,  second  on 
Eureka. 

W.  H.  Backus,  Riverside  county,  first  on  Libson 
and  limes. 

W.  S.  Andrews,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  Genoa. 
J.  H.  Hamilton,  Sacramento  county,  second  on 
Sicily. 

Guieseppa,  Chappa  &  Co.,  Messina,  Italy,  second 
on  Sicily. 

A.  C.  Thompson,  Los  Angeles  county,  first  on 
Sicily  and  Mexican  limes. 

M.  D.  Atwater,  Merced  county,  second  on  Sicily 
lemons,  first  on  limes. 

E.  S.  Thacher,  Ventura  county,  first  on  limes  and 
Sicily  lemons. 

1.  S.  Harvey,  San  Diego  county,  first  on  Bonnie 
Brae. 

H.  M.  Higgins,  San  Diego  county,  special  Bonnie 
Brae. 

W.  J.  Grier,  Butte  county,  first  on  Villafranca. 
E.  Newman,  Tulare  county,  first  on  Villafranca. 
George  Frost  Jr.,  Tulare,  tirst  on  Villafranca. 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst.  Butte  county,  second  on 
Villafranca. 

John  Scotf,  Los  Angeles  county,  first  award  on 
Eureka,  Sicily  and  Mexican  limes. 

John  Finnell  Tehama  county,  second  on  Eureka. 

J.  W.  C'ooters,  Los  Angeles  county,  second  on 
Eureka. 

Ralph  Granger.  San  Diego  county,  first  on  Villa- 
franca; second  ou  Eureka. 
W.  B.  Crisp,  Sau  Diego  county,  third  ou  Eureka. 

B.  S.  Woodford,  San  Bernardino  county,  first  on 
Eureka.  Genoa. 

Paul  Stoll,  Tehama  county,  third  on  Eureka. 
Dr.  Wood.  Sacramento  county,  first  on  Lisbon. 
D.  H.  Burnham,  Riverside  county,  first  on  Lisbon 
lemons. 

Major  Jones,  Butte  county,  second  on  Lisbon. 
T.  B.  Hall,  Sacramento  county,  second  on  Lisbon. 
J.  W.  C.  Pogue,  Tulare  county,  first  on  Lisbon. 

B.  E.  Hande,  Riverside  county,  first  on  Lisbon. 
J.  B.  Wood,  Riverside  county, 'first  on  Lisbon. 

J.  B.  WickoCf,  Ventura  county,  first  on  Villa- 
franca. 

T.  J.  Shellhammer,  Colusa  county,  third  on  Villa- 
franca. 

R.  C.  Chambers,  Butte  county,  second  on  Villa- 
franca. 

J.  H.  Grandarrama,  Acapulco,  Mexico,  first  on 
limes. 

H.  L.  Story,  San  Diego  county,  first  on  Mexican 
limes. 

D.  H.  Arnold,  Colusa  county,  first  on  grape  fruit. 
S.  M.  Marshall,  San  Diego  county,  second  on 
grape  fruit. 

L.  Hoovey,  Los  Angeles  county,  third  on  grape 
fruit. 

C.  H.  McKevett,  Ventura  county,  first  on 
pomelos. 

C.  T.  Wason,  Ventura  county,  first  on  citron  of 
commerce. 

HORTICULTURE— GROUP  ill. 

George  W.  Fox,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz 
county,  second  award  on  French  prunes. 

S.  H.  Herring.  Los  Gatos,  Santa  Cruz  county, 
third  on  English  walnuts,  soft  shell  almonds, 
French  prunes. 

J.  E.  Henderson.  Palermo,  Butte  county,  .s'econd 
on  dried  peaches. 

Escondido  Laud  and  Town  Company,  Escondido, 
San  Diego  county,  second  on  raisins. 

W.  J.  Grier,  Palermo,  Butte  count.y,  second  on 
dried  peaches. 

N.  L.  Crafts,  Palermo,  Butte  county,  second  on 
dried  peaches. 

P.  G.  Best,  Palermo,  Butte  county,  second  on 
dried  peaches. 

J.  A.  Scholefield,  San  Benito  valley,  second  on 
silver  prunes  and  peeled  Bartlert  pears. 

J.  A  Steinbach.  San  Benito,  second  on  French 
prunes. 

Thomas  Flint,  San  Benito,  second  on  dried  ap- 
ples. 

Bonnie  Brae,  San  Joaquin  valley,  San  Benito 
county,  third  on  Bartlett  pears  and  Moorpark  apri- 
cots. 

F.  Houghton,  Corning,  Tehama  county,  second 
on  Salway  peaches. 

San  Jose  Fruit  Packing  Company,  San  Jose, 
Santa  Clara  county,  special  award  on  California 
canned  fruit,  extra  quality  in  heavy  syrup,  first 


award  on  California  jams,  jellies  and  preserves  in 
glass. 

N.  H.  Wilson,  Merced,  Merced  county,  third  on 
peanuts. 

Fred  M.  Buck,  Vacaville,  Solano  county,  third 
on  Muir  peaches,  peeled. 

W.  H.  Buck,  Vacaville,  first  on  white  cling 
peaches. 

H.  A.  Loud,  Vacaville,  first  on  Susquehanna 
peaches. 

W.  J.  Pleasants,  Northern  Solano,  first  on  Royal 
apricots. 

R.  A.  Campbell,  Vacaville,  Solano  county,  sec- 
ond on  Bartlett  pears. 

W.  Alden,  Vacaville,  third  on  French  peaches. 

Charles  Studrons,  Sacramento,  flrsi;  on  Snow- 
flake  wheat. 

Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento,  first  on  hops  in  bale. 

William  Curtis,  Sacramento,  first  on  I  X  L  al- 
monds, third  on  dried  figs. 

J.  P.  Odbert,  Brighton,  Sacramento  county,  first 
on  French  prunes  and  barley,  second  on  white 
Chile  wheat. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Greer,  Fruit  Ridge,  Sacramento 
county,  special  award  on  dried  apricots. 

Oliver  Plumer.  Sacramento,  first  on  field  corn. 

William  Dixon,  Sacramento,  first  on  yellow  corn. 

J.  Arnold,  Sacramento  county,  first  on  mill  yel- 
low corn. 

T.  McConnell,  Sacramento  county,  first  on  wool. 

Mrs.  J.  Shields.  Winters,  Sacramento  county, 
second  on  dried  fruit. 

Mrs.  George  C.  McMullen,  Sacramento  county, 
first  on  jellies  in  glass. 

Capitol  Canning  Co..  Sacramento,  first  on  canned 
goods,  jams  and  jellies. 

H.  H.  W.  Williamson,  Routiers,  Sacramento 
county,  first  on  paper-shell  almonds. 

Frank  Rustaler,  Sacramento  county,  first  on 
hops  in  bale. 

John  Reith,  Sacramento  county,  special  award 
on  proper  wheat. 

D.  Taylor,  Sacramento  county,  first  on  wheat. 
Eugene  J.  Gregory,  Sacramento  county,  second 

on  white  Australian  wheat. 

W.  W.  Greer,  Sacramento  county,  special  award 
on  white  Tuscany  wheat. 

A.  Monkle,  Sacramento  county,  second  on  field 
and  sprout  corn. 

J.  M.  Robinson,  Sacramento  county,  first  on  white 
Chile  wheat. 

E.  Greer,  Fruit  Ridge,  Sacramento  county,  first 
on  display  of  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  second  on  beans 
and  cereals. 

S.  L.  S.vdenstricker,  Corning,  Tehama  county, 
second  on  dried  Susquehanna  peaches. 

G.  H.  Flouruoy.  Corning,  Tehama  county,  first  on 
displa.v  of  dried  fruits. 

Frank  H.  Ball,  Fn-siio.  first  on  display  of  raisins, 
second  on  whitr  Adriatic  tigs. 

Rio  Bravo  Viiicyii  ril  I '(iDiiiauy.  Rio  Bravo,  Kern 
county,  second  cm  Liiii'hii]  layer  raisins. 

A.  R.  tJuiT.  All  rcid,  .Mrrced  county,  third  on 
three  and  four  crou  ii  raisins. 

Roscdiile  Kaisiu  Vine-yard  Company,  Bakersfleld, 
Kern  county,  second  ou  London  layer  raisins. 

P.  P.  and  C.  E.  Most,  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  Mariposa 
county,  second  on  seedless  and  Muscatel  raisins. 

D.  A.  Jackson,  Woodland,  Yolo  county,  second  on 
raisins  and  dried  pears. 

Rodgers  &  Frank,  Sau  Jose,  first  on  display  of 
dried  fruits. 

Wiblo  Orchard  Vineyard  Company,  Bakersfield, 
Kern  county,  third  on  Bartlett  pears  and  George's 
late  cling  peaches. 

C.  A.  Maul,  Bakersfield,  second  on  dried  Crawford 
peaches. 

W.  S.  Tevis,  Bakersfield,  second  on  Royal  apri- 
cots. 

Mrs.  E.  Willow.  Bakersfield,  first  on  jellies  in 
glass. 

Hobbs  &  Parsons,  Fresno,  first  on  dried  nectar- 
ines, Bartlett  pears,  peaches,  apricots. 

D.  A' .  Lewis,  Fri'sno,  first  on  dried  Bartlett  pears. 
C.  M.  Art/,.  Central  Colony,  Fresno  county,  sec- 
ond ou  seedless  Sultana. 

C.  K.  Kirby,  Fowler,  Fresno  county,  first  on  Mus- 
catel syrup. 

L.  F.  Moultou, Colusa,  second  on  Salway  peaches. 
Royal  apricots,  London  layer  raisins,  and  Three 
Crown  raisins. 

Charles  F.  Wyer.  Northern  Solano,  seo"ond  on 
Royal  apricots  and  Bartlett  pears. 

J.  and  I.  Blum,  Vacaville,  Solano  county,  first  on 
dried  fruits. 

J.  E.  Cornell.  Routiers,  Sacraihento  county,  first 
on  dried  peaches,  second  on  French  prunes. 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Vacaville,  special  award  on 
dried  fruits. 

A.  T.  Hatch,  Suisun,  Solano  county,  special 
award  on  almonds,  second  ou  Hatch's  golden  pears 
and  golden  prunes. 

J.  S.  Baldwin,  Suisun,  second  on  French  prunes, 
pitted. 

George  W.  Hume,  Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  county, 
second  on  French  prunes. 

W.H.Aiken, Wrights,  Santa  Cruz  county.  Second 
on  French  prunes. 

W.  P.  Lyon,  Fresno,  second  on  loose  Muscatel 
raisins. 

D.  M  Wilson,  Fresno,  first  on  Royal  apricots, 
dried;  second  on  unpeeled  dried  peaches;  third  on 
loose  Muscatel  raisins. 

W.  A.  Cowan,  Fresno,  second  on  unpeeled 
peaches. 

A.  Gartenlaub,  Fowler,  Fresno  county,  second  on 
dried  peaches,  peeled  and  unpeeled. 

M.  Metrovich,  Fresno,  Fresno  county,  second  on 
white  Adriatic  figs. 

Bishop  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  first  on  bottled  fruits, 
coufi  ctiiius  and  fruit  pulps;  second,  on  California 
fruit  ta.blct,s. 

Southern  California  Packing  Company,  Los  An- 
geles, third  on  orange  marmalade. 

William  Thomas,  Porterville,  first  on  Ferris 
Wheel. 

Howland  Bros.,  Pomona,  Los  Angeles  county, 
third  on  olive  oil. 

F.  F.  Stetson,  Los  Angeles  county,  third  on 
glace  fruits. 

Barnard  &  Densmore,  Los  Angeles,  first  on 
crystallized  oranges,  second  on  orange  mar- 
malade. 

George  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  second  on  white 
Adriatic  figs. 

Henry  Davenhill,  Easton,  Fresno  county,  third 
on  white  Adriatic  figs. 

S.  Kobayashi,  Japan,  first  on  okiname,  a  vege- 
table paste  used  as  a  confection. 

J.  F.  Mclntyre,  Fillmore,  Ventura  county,  first 
on  extracted  honey. 

A.  G.  Edmondson,  Ventura,  second  on  extracted 
honey. 

M  H.  Mendleson,  Ventura,  special  award  on  ex- 
tracted and  comb  honey. 

Inyo  Company,  Bishop,  Inyo  county,  first  on 
comb  honey. 

Schacht,  Lencke  &  Steiner,  San  Francisco, 
San  Diego  county,  first  on  comb  and  extracted 
honey. 

J.  Archer,  New  Jerusalem,  Ventura  county,  first 
on  fancy  comb  honey  and  bee  hive  (superior  work- 
manship). 

APPLES— GROUP  21. 

A.  P.  Evans,  Napa  county,  first  award  on  Alex- 
ander, white  winter  pqarmain,  yellow  bellflower. 
Smith's  cider,  sheeijnose.  Westfield  seek  no  fur- 
ther;   special  award  on  Esopus  Spitzenberg. 

C.  Foot,  Sacramento,  first  award  on  white  winter 
pearmain,  fall  pippin,  Esopus  Spitzenberg. 

E.  A.  Atwood,  San  Luis  Obispo,  first  award  on 
white  winter  pearmain. 

N.  J.  Bend,  Ventura,  second  on  Smith's  cider. 


O.  Bulline.  Monterey,  first  award  on  white  win-  L 
ter  pearmain.  \ 

J.  T.  Comstock,  Ventura,  second  award  on  white 
winter  pearmain. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  Ventura,  second  award  on  while 
winter  pearmain,  Ben  Davis. 

George  S.  Barnes,  Ventura,  second  award  on 
white  winter  pearmain. 

W.  Ober.  San  Diego,  second  award  on  white  win- 
ter pearmain,  and  first  award  on  nickajack. 

E.  (ireer.  Sacramento,  first  award  on  Baldwin, 
winesap;  second  award  on  white  winter  pearmain. 

J.  R.  Gladstone,  San  Luis  Obispo,  second  award 
on  white  winter  pearmain  and  nickajack. 

Shepherd.  Monterey,  first  award  on  vandervere 
or  grindstone;  second  award  on  white  winter  pear-  i 
main. 

George  H.  Flournoy,  Tehama,  special  award  on  : 
Esopus  .Sqitzenberg;  first  award  on  Ben  Davis,  ; 
second  award  on  white  winter  peai-main,  fall  water,  j 
special  on  winesap.  i 

W.  E.  Conrad,  Tehama,  second  award  on  white  ! 
winter  pearmain. 

J.  S.  P.  Bass,  Shasta,  first  award  on  fall  pippin; 
Rhode  Island  greenings,  Ben  Davis,  second  award 
on  fall  water. 

Collins,  Monterey,  special    award  on  yellow 
Newton  pippin :  second  award  on  fall  pippin. 

R.  N.  Windsor,  Monterey,  first  award  on  yellow 
bellflower.  poor  man's  friend;  second  award  on 
Smith's  cider. 

Daniel  Price,  San  Diego,  first  award  on  yellow 
bellflower. 

McCoy,  Monterey,  first  award  on  white  bell- 
flower.  ' 

D.  A.  Jackson,  Yolo  county,  first  award  on  white 
bellflower. 

Walker  &  Gurrell,  Ventura,  first  award  on  nick- 
ajack. second  award  on  white  bellflower. 

J.  C.  Baker,  Sau  Luis  Obispo,  special  award  on 
yellow  Newtown  pippin;  first  award  on  Smith's 
cider,  second  award  on  white  bellflower. 

Carl  Purdy,  Mendocino,  first  award  on  Rhode 
Island  greenings,  Rome  beauty,  fiushing  Spitzen-  i 
berg;  second  award  on  sheepnose. 

B.  L.  Waite,  Humboldt,  first  award  on  Rhode 
Island  greenings. 

John  Ryan.  San  Diego,  first  award  on  Rhode  i 
Island  greenings.  Smith's  cider. 

John  Miller,  Siskiyou,  first  award  on  Baldwin. 

Antone  Gigland,  Monterey,  special  award  on 
Noover,  first  award  on  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin, 
second  award  on  Smith's  cider. 

G.  E.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Humboldt,  first  award  on 
Domino,  third  on  Baldwin. 

T.  R.  Bard,  Ventura,  special  on  Jonathan,  first 
on  Langsford  seedling. 

N.  H.  Woods,  Santa  Barbara,  special  on  Jona- 
than, first  on  Limbertwig,  second  on  Ben  Davis. 

Mrs.  F.  Schmidt.  Monterey,  third  on  Smith's 
cider.  1 

Herbert  Bass,  Shasta,     special    on     Esopus  | 
Spitzenberg,  first  on  Ben  Davis,  second  on  Law- 
ver. 

Frank  Houghton,  Tehama,  first  on  Ben  Davis. 
Esopus  Spitzenberg. 

Allen  Towle,  Placer,  first  on  Ben  Davis. 

J.  E.  Bones,  Yavapai,  Arizona,  second  on  Ben 
Davis. 

A.  Price  Ventura,  second  on  Ben  Davis. 

Chester  Gunn,  San  Diego,  special  on  Rome 
Beauty,  first  on  Vandevere  pippin,  second  E.sopus 
Spitzenberg. 

John  Lohr,  San  Diego,  first  on  Wallbridge. 

T.  Harwood,  Ventura,  first  on  nickaiack. 

Judge  T.  Williams,  Ventura,  first  on  nickajack 
and  winesap. 

Mat  Hardie,  San  Luis  Obispo,  second  on  nicka 
jack. 

A.  M.  Hardie.  San  Luis  Obispo  second  on  Ken- 
tucky red  streak. 

J.  j.  Gregory,  San  Luis  Obispo,  special  on  yellow 
Newtown  pippin. 

E.  P.  Foster,  Ventura,  first  on  yellow  Newtown 
ipippin. 

'  J.  V.  N.  Young.  Sau  Luis  Obispo,  special  on 
Noover,  yellow  Newtown  nippin  has  first  award. 

Joseph  Fluter,  Santa  Cruz,  first  yellow  Nevvtown 
pippin.  ' 

W.  S.  Riley,^  Ventura,  first  yellow  Newtown 
pippin. 

A.  G.  Rose,  Santa  Cruz,  second  on  yellow  New- 
town pippin. 

Baker  &  Sons,  Santa  Cruz,  second  on  yellow 
Newtown  pippin. 

Tatt  &  Son,  Monterey,  second  on  yellow  New- 
town pippin. 

John  Edwards,  Tehama,  first  on  Esopus  Spitz- 
enberg. 

G.  Loofier,  Shasta,  first  on  Esopus  Spitzen- 
berg. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Reid,  Tehama,  second  on  Esopus 
Spitzenberg. 

Charles  Hovendon,  Siskiyou,  second  on  Esopus 
Spitzedberg. 

James  Hodge,  Humboldt,  first  on  Domine. 

B.  C.  Harter,  Ventura,  first  on  Pennsylvania  red 
streak. 

M.  D.  Putnam,  San  Diego,  special  on  Eureka. 
A.  Goodale.  Humboldt,  first  on  Wharton. 
J.  P.  Swinding,  Monterey,  first   on  Mission 
pippin. 

Jackson  Eby,  Tehama,  special  on  winesap. 
J.  K.  Runke'l,  Placer,  first  on  winesap. 
W.  1.  Prout,  San  Diego,  first  on  winesap.  limtjer- 
twig. 

Frank  W.  Oliver,  Humboldt,  third  on  winesap. 

J.  Smith  Briggs,  Ventura,  third  on  Lady  Wash- 
ington. ' 

E.  Greer,  Sacramento,  third  on  poor  man's 
friend. 

GROUP  22. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  Menlo  Park,  1st, 
sweet  peas  and  blossoms. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Paint  Co..  Menlo  Park,  2d, 
gloxina  and  cannas. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  Menlo  Park,  1st,  or- 
namental and  decorative  plants. 

California  Nursery  (^o.,  Niles,  1st,  cut  roses. 

California  Nursery  Co.,  Niles.  1st,  pelargoniums. 

California  Nursery  Co.,  Niles.  1st,  clematis. 

California  Nursery  Co.,  Niles,  2d,  flowering 
shrubs. 

John  H.  Sievers,  San  Francisco,  1st,  potted  ferns, 
palms,  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

John  H.  Sievers,  San  Francisco,  1st,  cut  carna- 
tions. 

John  H.  Sievers,  San  Francisco,  1st,  pelargo- 
niums. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Babcock,  Alameda,  2d,  cut  roses  and 
pelargoniums. 

Charles  Ahlborn,  Alameda,  1st,  cut  roses  and 
pelargoniums. 

Mrs.  Swett  &  McCartney,  Bay  Farm  Island,  Ala- 
meda, 2d,  cut  roses  and  pelargoniums. 

Mrs.  E.  Hathaway,  San  Lorenzo,  3d,  roses,  "- 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Crane,  San  Lorenzo,  3d,  cut  roses, 
peonies  and  clematis. 

Mrs.  Lewelling,  San  Lorenzo.  Ist.  cut  roses, 
peonies  and  clematis. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Boden,  Haywards,  1st,  peonies,  cut 
roses  and  clematis. 

Fruit  Vale  Rose  Co.,  Fruit  Vale,  1st,  cut  roses, 
peonies  and  clematis. 

Mrs. T.F.Walker,  Oakland,  3d, cut  roses,  peonies 
and  clematis. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Berkeley,  3d,  cut  flowers, 
roses  and  peonies. 

Mrs,  M.  R.  Brehm,  Berkeley,  2d,  cut  roses. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Volkman,  1-crin,  2d,  out  roses. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Crane,  San  Francisco,  2d,  cut  roses 
(5()  varieties). 

Mrs.  James  Miller,  East  Oakland,  1st,  100  varie- 
ties of  roses. 


Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  1st,  potted 
ferns,  palms,  azaleas,  calceolaria. 

Oakland  Art  Pottery,  East  Oakland,  1st,  flower 
pots  and  lawn  vases. 

Joseph  Sexton,  Santa  Barbara,  1st,  pampas 
plumes. 

Mountain  View  (Vmetery,  Oakland;  Malcom 
Lomard,  gardener,  -id,  4i  varieties  of  roses. 
Chinese  Village.  3d,  trained  trees  and  plants 

E.  Gill,  Oakland,  Ist,  cut  roses. 

F.  Ludemann,  Pacific  Nursery,  San  Francisco, 
2d,  cut  roses. 

F.  Ludemann.  Pacific  Nursery,  San  Francisco, 
Ist,  rhododendrons,  azaleas. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Stephenson,  Alameda,  2d,  IVO  varie- 
ties cut  roses. 

Misses  Ander.son,  Ander.sou  Springs,  Lake  coun- 
ty, 1st.  California  wild  fiowers  and  ferns. 

Stockton  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Stockton,  Ist,  granite 
bodies,  colored  glazed  vases  and  flower  pots. 
GROUP  7. 

Miller  &  Lux,  second  award  on  creamery  butter. 

F.  Rheinhold,  Point  Reyes  Creamery,  Marin 
county,  third  on  creamery  butter. 

Dairymen's  Union,  San  Francisco,  three  spec- 
ials on  creamery  butter,  first,  on  creamery  butter, 
one  second  ou  creamery  butter,  special  award  on 
cheese  "Hats."  tirst  award  on  chei^se  "Hats."  sam- 
ple 26.5  chi-ese  "Cheddars,  '  Ix-st  brand  of  salt  for 
butter  and  cheese,  second  award  on  chei-se  "Hats." 
sample  272,  cheese  "twins":  special  on  Ijest  dis- 
play of  dairy  products. 

Sillimau  Bros.,  Pajaro  valley,  Monterey  county, 
special  on  cheese  "Cheddars,"  first  on  cheese 
"pineapple,"  third  on  cheese  "Young  America," 
cheese  "flats." 

A.  Augustine,  Worgelcs,  Monterey  county,  sec- 
ond on  cheese  "flats.'' 

A.  D.  &  Co.,  Elocsia,  Monterey  county,  first  on 
cheese  "fiats." 

L.  Cantol,  Petaluma,  Sonoma  county,  first  on 
best  display  of  French  cheese,  California  manu- 
facture. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Following  is  Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  State 
Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full  official  form  : 

Sax  Fkancisco,  Wednesday,  .luly  11,  1894. 

T<i  thr  Fi-iiit  GraWfix  III  Ciil ij  tn  it  in  :  The  con- 
tinued interruption  of  the  mails  has  jji-evented 
any  l;itf  rciiurts  coming  to  hand  rrLjardiiig  the 
eonditidii  of  the  fruit  crop  either  in  this  or 
other  States.  The  shipping  of  fresh  fruit 
East  has  been  entirely  suspended.  All  sec- 
tions I'avored  with  water  tfansportation  have 
been  send  iiit;  forward  all  seasonaljlo  fruits  to 
San  Frjtiiciscii  and  ( )akliuid  in  li))i-ial  quanti- 
ties, till*  satin-  iifti'ii  being  sold  at  h.-sK  than 
the  i-i).s1  111  parku.n'i-.  Thi-  interior  ti)\viis  and 
cities  liavo  been  liberally  supiilied  from 
wagons;  and,  take  it  as  a  whule,  tlie  people  of 
this  State  have  been  well  supplied  vvitii  fresh 
fruit  during  the  interruption  of  business.  The 
sections  relying  upon  sfiippiug  East  for  a 
market  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  af- 
fecting all  employes  as  well  as  growers,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  valuable  fruit  have 
gone  to  waste  both  in  the  orchards  and  in 
transit. 

The  attention  of  fruit-growers  is  now  being 
turned  to  the  marketing  of  dried  apricots  in 
addition  to  fresh  ii  nil,  pai-ticularly  in  the  in- 
terior counties  rcin-ivi-d  fiiiin  the  iiifiuenee  of 
coast  climate.  While  the  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable for  paying  prices  to  growers,  unfor- 
tunately the  commission  men  and  many  recog- 
nized deali-rs  in  (Hir  dried  fruits  are  from  the 
force  of  cireuiustaiii-i-s,  largely  of  their  own 
making,  vicing  wit!i  rai-h  otlii-i-  to  quote  prices 
to  the  dealers  East  lower  than  their  iieiglilmr 
has  quoted.  Hem  i-  t  hey  all  beciime  "  bears  " 
in  the  market,  luniiiiiei-ing  down  prices  before 
there  is  really  any  dried  fruit  to  sell  or  an  op- 
portunity to  send  it  forward.  The  tendency 
of  sui-h  action  is  to  cheek  liberal  buying  and 
to  stagnate  business.  rCastern  merchants  are 
afraid  to  buy  liberally  for  fear  their  neighbors 
will  buy  at  lower  prices  and  uud(-rsell  ttiem. 

What  is  needed  just  now  is  the  eoiRcutra- 
tion  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  crop  in  strong 
liaiids  to  c-iiiit  1-1)1  till'  ]n-iee,  and  after  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  c-unditioiis  to  fix  such  price  on 
a  fair  basis  and  then  to  hold  firmly  to  it. 
Dealers  would  then  buy  libertiUy  and  dis- 
tribute the  sami-  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  kiinwing  t  lii-ii-  neighbors  could  have  no 
advantage  nvi  r  tlu-m  in  such  transactions. 

The  exi-haiigo  moveiuent  was  designed  for 
this  very  purpose.  With  its  numerous 
sources  of  information  open  to  every  grower, 
he  can  become  thoroughly  informed  in  regard 
to  all  the  conditiiiiis  affecting  the  market,  con- 
centrate sufficient  fruit  of  any  kind  in  the  va- 
rious exchanges  to  establish  and  control  the 
price  and  to  act  as  a  .safety  valve. 

The  market  for  dried  fruit  is  bare ;  the  quan- 
tity produced  is  limited.  There  is  but  little 
of  superior  quality  coming  from  other  couu- 
tries  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  ours,  and 
sales  will  be  more  prompt  and  easily  made  at 
uniform  paying  prices  than  at  much  lower, 
vacillating  and  unsettled  prices.  Hence  it  is 
not  only  the  interest  of  each  grower,  but  his 
duty,  to  help  fix  prices  on  a  paying  basis,  and 
not  leave  it  to  chance  or  the  mauipulation  of 
dealers  figiitiug  among  themselves  for  advan- 
tage in  business.  The  market  .should  be  sup- 
plied as  demand  requires.  Do  not  get  rattled 
and  undertake  to  sell  all  the  dried  fruit  pro- 
duced in  tills  State  in  one,  two  or  three 
months.  It  keeps  much  better  here  than  in 
the  East.  The  expense  of  shipping  is  not  in- 
curred, and  it  will  bring  much  better  prices  if 
sent  forward  only  as  it  is  needed  for  trade 
and  consumption. 

It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  growers 
for  this  exchange  to  be  fully  informed  of  the 
amount  and  quality  of  di-ied  fruit  produced  by 
every  grower  and  the  aggregate  for  each  sec- 
tion.' All  sales  .should  be  promptly  reported, 
with  price  and  conditions,  all  of  which  will  be 
carefully  compiled  and  sent  out  to  those  inter- 
ested ill  these  bulletins. 

Growers  generally  who  are  well-informed 
and  in  touch  with  the  exchange  are  putting 
the  minimum  price  for  all  choice  grades  of 
dried  apricots  at  10  cents  f.  o.  b.,  and  by  stand- 
ing firm  are  sure  to  get  it.  If  there  is  need 
of  money  to  pay  off  help  and  complete  the  dry- 
ing, help  one  another  locally  and  do  not  tie  up 
your  fruit  for  advances.  Keep  in  position  to 
1  hold  firmly  to  the  above  figure. 
'  '  State  Fruit  Exchange, 

B.  F.  Walton,  Pres't, 
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Hamilton  Fruit  Grader. 


il';ilrtitcd  May  l.'i,  IHiiii  i 


For  Separating:  and  Assorting  in  Different 
Grades  both  Green  and  Dried  Fruits. 


IT  IS  SIMPLK,  DURABLE 
and  EFFICIKNT. 

*»'  It  has  become  the  leading 
Fruit  Grader  of  California. 

Col.  Hersey  has  ordered  three 
of  these  Fruit  Graders  this 
season. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Testi- 
monials. 

A  variety  of  FKUIT  CARS. 
TRANSFER  CARS.  TURN- 
TABLES and  DIPPING 
BASKETS  always  on  hand. 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 


W.  C.  HAMILTON,  5an  Jose,  Cal. 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing: Letters 
Patent : 

No.  l'.iT.i:i;....Nov.  1:1.  1877 
No.  210.458.. ..Dec.  H.  1878 
No.  :lU«.B«7....0ct.  14,  1884 
No.  403.01'.!.. ..May    7.  1S89 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

Agricultural  Machinery. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  fanners  and  merchants,  who 
use  or  sell  Horse  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase  Horse  Forks  that  in- 
fringe the  above  Ratenls;  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
horse  forks,  manufactured  by  F.  K.  Myers  &  Uro.,  Ashland.  O.,  and  imported 
and  sold  by  the  Deere  Implcmi'ut  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  in- 
friugements  of  the  above  patents,  the  manufacturers  of  the  infringing  forks 
liaviuK  admitted  in  court  that  their  forks  were  an  infringement  of  the  above 
patents,  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manufacturing  and  selling  them;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  these  infringing  Horse  Forks  will  be  promptly 
pro.secuted. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

 OFFICE  

625  Sixth  Street,  San  F'rancisco,  Cal. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15,  devoted  to  Pumping  Machinery  and  Steam  Engines.^** 


GENUINE  JACKSON^S  LIGHT  WEIGHT  HORSE  FORKS, 

 SOLD  liV  

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

Ki»r  Kvcry  Duty  ;iik1  Any  t'ai);u'ily. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  FOR  I  No.  14.  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
(CATALOGUES)  No.  15,  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery, 


Store  Your  Grain  \A/here  Your  Best  -^sssssa-^ 
^-nannzz^^ Interests  \A/ill  Alvi/ays  be  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT  COSTrt. 

Capacity  or  Warehouse,  5U,(Xli  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  uHoal. 
(irain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 

The  Roller  Organs  have  No  Equal. 

t'dr  dance  music  save  their  cost  in  one  night.  .\iiv  one  can 
play  them.  Over  IVK)  tunes  to  select  from.  Play's  sacred, 
popular  songs  and  dance  music.  .-Msu. 

F^IrtlNOS  AIND  ORGrtlNS. 

Terms  moderate.  We  also  keep  .\ccordeons.  Uanjos,  Mando- 
lins, Violins,  .Strings  and  Sheet  Music.   Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  HAMMOND,  Commission  Merchant, 

Room  4,  Fourth  Floor,  26  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

220  /V\arl-t.et  St.,  San  Franclscro,  Cnl. 


The  Fastest  and  Best  Hay  Press 

In  the  World. 

PATENTED  BY  JACOB  RRICE. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

^  10  TONS  BOX  CAR  SaOO  . 

1 1  MONARCH  JRo.„i.A.vilti.Si(» 

:  TMC    .kOCH  P--.  ^ 

^^0^^    l£TME  BESTSMAIX 

"  ~UE  CAR  PRESS  irraa 
.WORLD. 


MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40,  $600 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale 22X24X47,  $500 

THK  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  in  an  ordinary  box  car. 
Uses  Wire  Tii.'s— rope  will  not  hold. 

THE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  to  9  tons  in  box 
car.    Uses  either  Wire  or  Rope  Ties. 

The  sizes  of  the  bale  are  giyen  when  in  the  press.  Allow 
about  B  inches  for  expausicm  for  cutting  ties. 

DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes)  al.so  for  sale. 


L.  C.  Morehouse, 

WM.  GRAY,  General  Agent.  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


^-"B^^"  CUNNINGH A/VV'S  <^^!s»^ 

Prune  Dipping  Machine. 


patentku 
ui;{;kmber  h, 

18UI. 


A  inaclune  for  scalding  iu  hot  lye  water  and  rinsing  in    i-i,  I M  uIll^.  I'runes  and  (;rapes  of  all 

kinds.    Made  for  hand  or  power  use. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  PRUNE  SPREADER  is  one  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  ever  brought  bPfore 

the  fruit-growers  and  driers. 

We  also  make  and  deal  in  a  general  line  of  fruit-driers'  supplies,  consisting  of  Dipper  ('nl<lroiiH.  Dlii- 
piiiK  KHHketH.  KiiriiHce  froiiH.  Friilf  Cars.  Floor  Trucks,  etc.    Send  for  Circulars. 

L.  CunningHam, 

446  West  Santa  Clara  Street  


SAir  JOSE,  CAL. 


P.  &  B.  MYm  PAPER. 

BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


IF  YOl'  .-VISK  IN  NKKI)  OV  A  UHYINCi  SI;kf.\CK  OR  TK.-VVS  FOR 
I'RUNKS  OK  K.4ISINS,  YOU  WILL  C«)NSI  LT  YOI'K  OWN  INTKK- 
ESTS  IIY  INVKSTI<i.\TIN<J  TIIIC  MKRII'S  OF  I'.  *  II  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

SAN  F="RANCISCO. 
E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


CEND  for 

^  Catalogue  to 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno,  CaL 


Napa  Valley  Nurseries. 


KSTABLISHKU  1H78. 
The  Fruit  'I'rce  i'laiilitig  Seasim  being  ovi-r  for  this  season. 


I  lent  ion  is  called  tn 


FLOWER  AND  FOLIAGE  PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

CHRYS.\NTHKMUMS,  the  l)esl  of  th.)  best,  now  read.v.    Fine  young  Plants  for  fall  blooming. 
Ageratums,  Achyranthus,  Cj-perus  alternifolius.  I'ulms,  Fuchsias,  (leraniums.  Carnations.  Flue 
Plants  at  low  figures. 

A  great  variety  of  well-grown  plants  of  the  most  favorite  sorts.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
A  magnificent  stock  of  fruit  trees  being  grown  for  next  season. 

LEONARD    COAXES,  'Residence,  SAUSAL  FRUIT  FARM)  NAPA,  CAL. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Recent  California  Architecture. 


One  of  the  notable  facts  in  connection  with  the 
recent  progress  of  rural  California  is  the  marked  ad- 
vance in  architectural  taste.  There  was  a  time  when 
any  sort  of  a  "shack"  that  would 
keep  out  the  weather — and  in  our 
climate  almost  any  kind  of  a  house 
will  serve  for  protection  —  was 
deemed  quite  good  enough.  But  in 
these  later  days  the  country  is  be- 
ing covered  with  substantial,  spa- 
cious and  even  elegant  dwellings, 
which  display  not  only  the  i^rospei-- 
ity,  but  the  taste  of  their  builders. 
The  pictures  on  this  page  and  on 
inside  jiages,  engraved  from  photo- 
graphs taken  at  Palermo,  in  Butte 
county,  are  fairly  illustrative  of 
modern  taste  as  expressed  in  coun- 
try houses  in  California,  although 
these  are  much  larger  than  the  gen- 
eral run.  These  houses  are  the 
homes  of  people  whose  wealth  has 
not  weaned  them  from  wholesome 
rural  pleasures  and  whose  care  has 
been  to  combine  with  rural  life  all 
the  comforts  which  may  be  had  in 
the  city.  It  has,  in  the  instances 
specially  illustrated,  been  accom- 
plished in  very  sumptuous  fashion, 
but  there  are  many  of  us  who  can 
testify  that  the  same  results  of 
comfort  and  refinement  of  housing- 
may  be  secured  at  less  cost.  A 
little  house  may  be  made  to  yield 
every  convenience  and  to  express, 
equally,  the  most  refined  taste;  and 
nowhere  so  well  as  in  rural  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  soil  and  the  cli- 
mate combine  to  embower  the 
home. 

Our  climate  —  the  same  old 
"glorious  "  cfimate  we  talk  so  much 
about — makes  it  easier  and  cheaper 
to  build  houses  at  once  commodious 
and  pretty  than  in  almost  any  other 
country.  Stone,  brick  and  other 
expensive  materials  essential  for 
protection  in  colder  climes  are  not 
needed  here.  Wood  is  quite  suffi- 
cient and  it  is  relatively  plentiful 
and  cheap,  and  lends  itself  easily  to 
variations  and  tasteful  conceits  of 
form.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  will 
build  a  good  and  tasteful  house  in 
any  part  of  California,  while  foui- 
or  five  thousand  will  make  what 
might  be  called  a  mansion,  if  we  were  not  sensible 
enough  to  avoid  high-sounding  names.  It  is  only  in 
the  counti-y,  however,  that  pretty  and  spacious 
houses  can  be  built  at  small  cost,  for  in  the  cities  the 
land  doubles  and  trebles  the  expense.  This  fact,  in 
connection  with  the  electric  car  and  suburban  train 
— both  comparatively  new  conveniences — is  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  all  our  towns  and  cities  very 
rapidly. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  connection  with  the  cities 
that  beautiful  homes  are  growing  up  everywhere  in 
California.  In  the  Vaca  valley,  in  Santa  Clara  valley, 
in  Placer,  Fresno,  Kern,  and  all  through  the  country 
south  of  the  Tehachapi  the  more  recent  building  is, 
generally  speaking,  after  the  modern  and  tasteful 
models. 

A  very  notable  and  pleasing  fact  in  connection 


with  our  later  construction  is  the  frequent  adapta- 
tion of  the  early  Spanish  architecture,  typified  in  the 
several  old  missions.  Almost  every  public  building 
now  constructed  reflects  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
this  new  and  very  pretty  fashion;  and  it  is  gradually 


tecture  which  will  hold  the  affection  of  her  own  sons 
and  daughters,  and  win  admiration  from  the  world. 

The  school  picture,  included  in  this  week's  series, 
is  given,  not  for  any  special  architectural  merit,  but 
just  to  show  that  while  the  good  people  of  Palermo— 
and  elsewhere  in  California — are 
making  pretty  homes  for  them- 
selves, they  are  not  forgetful  of 
other  requirements  in  connection 
with  the  rising  generation. 


Midwinter 


Fair  County 
hibits. 


MRS.    HKARST'S   COUNTRY   HOME,    BUTTE  COUNTY. 


AbiiliV    AluNCURE'S    HOUSE,    PALERMO  COLONY. 

winning  its  way  into  our  domestic  building.  At  Tjos 
Angeles,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  San  Francisco  and  northward,  the  Spanish 
type,  freely  modified  to  suit  special  conditions,  is  be- 
coming familiar.  In  time,  this  fad — if  so  good  a 
fashion  may  be  so  called — seems  bound  to  give  a  dis- 
tinct tone  to  California  ai'chitecture.  It  will,  indeed, 
be  well  if  it  shall  be  so,  for  it  is  an  influence  that  will 
vastly  contribute  to  that  State-love  and  home-love 
which  is  so  large  a  part  of  patriotism.  What  New 
Englander  does  not  glow  at  the  sight  of  a  fine  old 
"Colonial "  house?  What  Southerner  does  not  fondly 
recall  his  youth  when  he  comes  upon  a  reproduction 
of  the  "  Plantation  "  type?  Let  us  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  California,  working  in  lines  of 
refined  taste  and  with  her  climate,  traditions  and 
history  in  mind,  shall  evolve  a  style  of  domestic  archi- 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
numerous  county  displays  of  prod- 
ucts recently  on  exhibition  at  the 
.Midwinter  Fair  are  to  be  massed  in 
one  grand  collective  exhibit  illus- 
trative of  the  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural and  viticultural  interests 
of  California,  and  to  be  permanently 
maintained  in  this  city,  op(>n  to 
public  inspection.  This  good  result 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  fore- 
thought, energy  and  address  of  Mr. 
B.  M.  Lelong,  acting  through  the 
State  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he 
is  the  managing  director.  Before 
the  Fair  opened,  Mr.  Lelong  con- 
ceived the  idea  and  he  has  devoted 
the  past  six  months  to 'carrying  it 
into  effect.  Under  his  plan  the 
several  displays  will  be  set  up  com- 
l)lete  in  the  new  Board  of  Trade 
i-ooms,  at  No.  575  Market  St. ,  open 
to  free  inspection  at  nil  times. 
Thus  massed,  it  makes  an  exhibit 
(if  field,  orchard  and  vineyard  prod- 
ucts which  could  not  be  duplicated 
for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
money.  The  display  of  each  county 
will  retain  its  identity  and  the  prop- 
erty title  to  it  will  continue  to  rest 
in  the  commissioners  under  whose 
care  it  was  originally  prepared. 
The  goods  will  sim])ly  be  loaned  to 
the  BoaT-d  of  Ti-ade  for  exhibition 
purposes.  They  are  now  being 
moved  from  the  Fair  grounds  to  the 
Board  rooms,  where  chaos  reigns; 
hut  enough  has  been  done  to  show 
that  the  collective  exhibit  will  be, 
in  its  way,  tlu>  most  magnificent 
display  ever  gotten  together  either 
in  California  or  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Lelong  is  busy  night  and  day  devis- 
ing plans  for  and  personally  super- 
intending the  new  installation.  He  will,  later  on, 
announce  a  day  of  public  opening — and  thei-e  will  be 
a  sight  worth  going  to  see. 


TuK  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange  has  appointed 
a  committee  of  five,  to  be  known  as  the  dried-fruit 
standard  committee,  the  duty  of  which  shall  be  the 
grading  and  adoption  of  a  standard  for  dried  fruits. 
It  consists  of  the  following:  A.  G.  Freeman,  chaii-- 
man;  A.  T.  Hatch,  Henry  Schacht,  H.  A.  Williams 
and  J.  L.  Wilson. 


The  West  Side  district,  says  the  San  Jose  Mercury, 
"  was  for  many  years  covered  with  vineyards,  and  a 
few  of  them  yet  remain.  They  are  not  so  profitable 
as  trees,  however,  and  many  of  them  have  been  re- 
placed by  orchards.  ' 
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The  Week. 


Harvest.  Crops  and 
Weather. 


It  is  cncouracjing:  to  hear  of  somo- 
tliint^  that  is  iar<f<'  this  year,  and 
so  somt^  consolation  can  be  had  in 
the  fact  that  tliresliers  are  fjettin^ir  more  out  of  the 
gmin  fields  than  was  caU'ulated.  We  must,  however, 
repeat  again  and  continually  that  wh(^at-owners  must 
have  a  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  present  cries 
of  much  wheat.  The  few  extra  bushels  on  summer- 
fallow  arc  a  o'ood  thiii<j  to  have,  iiut  one  has  only  to 
think  of  ■■  Ininner  wheat  counties"  which  will  hardly 
turn  out  more  than  t>nou<>h  foi-  chicken  feed  to  be 
warned  tiiat  the  whole  crop  will  not  \w  large.  An- 
other good  note  of  the  week  is  that  the  fruit  trains 
eastward  are  moving  again.  It  looks  as  though  the 
reopening  has  biH'n  quick  enough  to  move  out  tlie 
pear  and  the  bulk  of  the  peach  ci'op — though  the 
early  varieties  have  mostly  gone  to  the  bad.  If  all 
goes  on  now  as  seems  likely,  we  shall  give  P^astern 
consumers  a  great  amount  of  fruit.  The  danger  has. 
however,  pressed  more  closely  than  it  ever  should 
again.  Ruining  peoi)le's  erops  is  a  serious  business. 
San  Francisco  fruit -eater-s  have  had  better  and 
cheaper  fruit  than  usual  this  year.  Importers  of 
tropical  fi-uits  have  been  caught  in  the  same  ])inch 
with  California  growers.  We  cannot  remember  ever 
seeing  fresh,  sound  bananas  retailing  at  a  nickel  a 
dozen  and  pineapples  at  a  dime  each  until  this  week, 
California  weather  has  been  unexceptionable  this 
week.  The  slight  departures  from  the  normal  have 
wrought  no  injury.  The  season  has  apiiarently  done 
its  best  to  retrieve  itself  from  its  early  ill  doing.  Let 
nature  show  her  penitence  by  preparing  a  compen- 
sation record  for  l.S!l;j, 


l-'ri'sh  l-'ruit 


PreservHtlon, 


Speaking  a  few  days  back  of  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  the  at- 
tractiveness and  value  of  future 
hoi-ticultural  exhibits,  Mr.  B,  M.  Lelong  cited  the 
cold  storage  exhibit  of  fresh  meats  at  the  late  Mid- 
winter Fair  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  For  seven 
months  some  scores  of  carcasses,  fi-e,sh  as  on  the  day 
of  slaughter,  hung  in  the  glass  i-oom  of  the  cold 
storage  exhibit  in  the  Horticultural  building,  where 
they  were  viewed  by  thousands.  "The  same  prin- 
ciple, '  said  Mr.  Lelong,  "might  be  applied  in  the 
preservation  of  fi-uits  in  their  original  freshness  and 
color,  and  it  would  make  an  exhibit  which  has  never 
been  equalled  in  the  fruit  line.''  Just  think,"  he 
continued,  "of  a  display  of  luscious  peaches,  apri- 
cots, strawberries  and  other  delicate  and  highly- 


colored  fruits  in  January  or  February,"  Such  a  dis- 
jilay  would,  indeed,  be  highly  attractive  as  well  as 
suggestive  of  a  way  to  carry  midsummer  luxuries 
into  the  winter  season  in  commercial  (luantities.  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  make  an  a])plication  of 
the  cold  storage  jirinciple  in  connection  with  the  per- 
manent exhibit  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  in  its 
new  quarters  on  Market  street  or  with  the  e-xhibit 
which  Mr.  Lelong  i)roposes  to  maintain  hereafter  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Board  of  Horticulture  on 
Sutter  street;  and  the  Cold  Storage  Company  might 
well  afford  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  exploiting  their 
process. 


crime  of  which  he  is  the  victim,  Vacaville  will  now, 
no  doubt,  go  about  it  in  radical  and  thorough  fashion 
to  rid  the  valley  of  the  gang  of  vagabonds  which  has 
infested  it  for  some  months  past. 


anil  Its  Keitders. 


Tlie  I*t'rkins 


It  occurs  to  us  in  this  connection 
that  a  display  like  that  above  sug- 
I  rocesH.  oested  w(*uld  be  a  fine  way  to  dem- 
onstrate the  practicability  of  the  Perkins  fresh  fruit 
preserving  process,  concerning  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  so  little  done  during  the  past  year. 
This  process  is  really  very  simple.  It  is  based  upon 
the  well-known  relation  of  pressure  to  temperature 
in  connection  with  the  atmosphere,  (iiven  an  air- 
tight room,  maintain  m  it  a  certain  density  of  atmos- 
phere and  the  temperature  will  remain  stationary. 
Reduce  the  pressure  and  the  temperature  will  de- 
cline; increase  the  pressure  and  it  will  advance.  By 
the  application  of  this  jjrinciple  Mr.  Rcrkins  has  pre- 
served fruits  of  manj'  varieties  in  their  original 
freshness  for  long  periods;  and  he  is  emphatic  in  the 
claim  that  a  larger  application  can  be  made  to  covei' 
fresh  fruits  in  transit.  Profs,  Higlard,  Wickson  and 
Smith  have  pronounced  the  process  sound  in  theory; 
transportation  men  have  decided  it  entirely  prac- 
ticable. But  it  has  not  been  put  to  actual  use.  It 
is  susi)ected  that  the  obstruction  lies  in  some  con- 
nection between  the  railroad  company  and  the  Re- 
frigerator Car  Co.  in  whose  cars  much  of  our  fresh 
fruit  now  goes  East,  Besides  paying  the  freight — 
which  in  itself  is  not  unreasonaiilc — the  fruit  shijjper 
pays  for  the  use  of  a  refrigei-ator  car,  for  two  oi-  three 
''icings"  to  keep  it  cool,  for  the  extra  weight  of  the 
ice:  and  it  is  not  likely  that  in  all  these  extras  the  rail- 
road fails  to  get  a  good  slice  in  addition  to  its  flat 
freight  charge.  At  least,  it  has  not  taken  sufticient 
interest  to  give  Mr,  Perkins"  process  a  i)ractical  trial. 
Now,  if  a  continuous  pubhc  exhibition  were  made  of 
the  process — say  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — it  would  make  its  fame  widesjjread.  and  if  it 
is  really  what  it  is  declart^d  and  believed  to  be,  it 
would  arouse  a  public  demand  wht)se  presence  would 
force  the  railroad  ])eople  to  give  the  thing  fair  trial 
in  connection  with  commercial  shipi)ing  ojicrations. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear — and  so,  we  fancy,  would 
readers  of  the  Rural  generally  -what  Mr.  Perkins 
thinks  of  this  proposition. 


Notable  Oreliarfl 


Among  recent  notable  transfers  of 
orchard  property  in  this  State  is 
*  the  sale  by  tht>  J,  P.  Pierce  Co.  of 

Santa  Clara,  of  what  is  locally  known  as  the  old  Bol- 
linger place  to  Judge  H.  (L  Bond  of  Seattle  (Wash- 
ington) and  New  York.  The  tract  of  172  acres  lies  ; 
for  a  mile  altnig  the  Saratoga  road  just  north  of  | 
Santa  Clara  and  is  planted  to  prun(>,  apricot,  i)oach  j 
and  ch(>rry  trees,  now  two  years  old  and  in  fine  eon-  | 
dition.  The  price  is  reserved  but  it  is  understood  to 
have  been  up  to  the  standard  for  choice  locations  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley.  The  purchaser  —  Judge 
IJond — is  a  well-known  man  of  large  afl'airs  resident 
at  Seattle  for  some  years  jiast .  llefore  coming  to 
the  coast,  he  was  for  many  years  assticiated  with  ex- 
Senator  Piatt  of  New  York  iiiul  others  in  the  devel- 
opment of  iron  and  coal  int  'rests  in  Alat)ama  and 
Tennessee.  He  has  bought  the  ])lace  with  an  eye 
to  a  winter  home  for  himself,  but  chiefly  as  an 
establishment  for  his  son,  Mr.  L.  W.  Bond,  who  has 
already  assumed  the  duties  of  its  management. 
It  is  significant  of  the  character  and  promise 
of  the  California  fruit  industry  that  men  like 
Judge  Bond  seek  in  it  a  career  for  their  sons. 
And  it  is  significant  in  another  sense,  that 
even  in  these  times  of  universal  stagnation  the  mar- 
ket for  orchard  pro))erty  holds  up  as  it  does.  In 
spite  of  the  times,  of  a  season  in  many  respects  un- 
favorable and  of  the  ruinous  blockade  in  transporta- 
tion, no  other  interest  in  California  carries  itself  so 
well  as  does  that  of  hoi-ticulture 


Mr.  F.  M.  ICuek's 


The    trampisni    and    hoodlumism  I 
which  for  several  weeks  jjast  has  | 
infested  Vaca  valley,  culminated  on 
last  Thursday  night  in  a  gross  and  criminal  outrage,  j 
One  of  the  barns  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Buck,  containing  his 
entire  agricultural  and  horticultural  plant,  a  large  | 
stock  of  feed,  and  several  horses — worth  in  money  { 
about  !B20,()()((--was  burned  to  the  ground.    It  was 
clearly  a  ca.se  of  incendiarism,  the  ci-iminals  being  ' 
tramps  angered  by  the  H\nv\t  and  energy  of  Mr. 
Bu(_'k  in  i)rolecting  himself  and  his  neighbors  against 
their  thievery  and  brutality.  There  was  no  insurance 
upon  the  i)roperty  and  Mr,  Buck  will  therefore  have 
to  stand  the  full  loss.    That  he  is  able  to  stand  it 
without  business  disaster  is  a  fact  comforting  to  his  | 
friends,  but  it  in  no  way  mitigates  the  infamy  of  the  i 


ro.v  Drying  Project, 


Knrai  Press"  The  pride  which  the  Rural  feels 
in  its  new  dress  of  type,  newhead- 
jjiece  and  new  arrangement  of  de- 
partments, is  being  vastly  stimulated  by  messages  of 
compliment  and  good  will  received  during  the 
week  from  many  sources.  From  a  pile  of  fifty  letters 
we  take  the  following  as  illustrating  the  general  tone 
and  feeling,  written  by  Mr.  George  T.  Rich  of  Sac- 
ramento,   In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  he  says: 

I  congratulate  you  in  .sending  out  the  Ki  kai.  PitEss  with  new 
heading  and  new  type.  It  is  a  stanch  old  friend  with  us,  for 
it  has  been  a  weekly  visitor  to  the  old  home  since  its  first 
i.ssue  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  has  gradually  improved 
with  the  growth  of  the  country,  putting  on  new  and  becoming 
frills  from  time  to  time  uutil  liow  it  stands  the  peer  of  all  the 
pre.sse.s  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  fruit  culture,  farming 
and  the  home.  Each  of  its  departments  is  always  filled  with 
choice  reading;  and  the  best  talent  is  found  iii  combination 
with  good  conscience  in  .ts  treatment  of  subjects  i-elating  to 
I>ublic  affairs  and  the  i-ge  in  which  we  live.  All  hail !  and 
welcome  to  our  old  family  counsellor  and  friend  in  its  new  form. 

Expressions  like  this  warm  the  cockles  of  the 
editor's  heart  and  impress  him  with  a  new  sense  of 
the  friend.ship  of  his  readers  and  of  responsibilitj'  in 
his  relations  to  them.  It  has  always  been  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Rural  to  maintain  a  personal  and  do- 
mestic relation  to  those  who  read  it  week  by  wet>k, 
and  it  values  profoundly  such  greetings  and  sugges- 
tions from  its  subscribers  as  imply  personal  afifection 
and  interest  in  it.  The  number  of  homes  in  California 
where,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Rich,  the  Rural  Press  has 
been  a  weekly  coun.sellor  and  friend  since  its 
first  is,sue  in  1871,  is  among  the  hundreds.  It 
has  been  the  familiar  companion  and  adviser 
of  far  the  greater  number  of  California  farmers 
and  fruit-growers.  Fully  one-half  of  the  native 
sons  and  daughters  of  California  reckon  the 
Rural  among  their  earUcst  memories.  Not  one 
of  them  ever  read  in  the  Rural  anything  that  gave 
him  an  evil  thought  or  a  l)ad  im])iilse.  Not  one  ever 
foUowtnl  its  i)ages  without  finding  there  respect  for 
truth  and  honesty  and  for  the  domestic  virtues;  not 
one  was  ever  the  wor.se— and  many  let  us  hope  have 
been  the  better — for  w'hat  they  have  found  in  its 
pages.  It  has  been  straightforward,  clean  and  de- 
cent, and  it  has  tried  to  be  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. And  it  has  no  other  plan  or  ambition  for 
the  future.  Good  friends,  all,  we  value  your  friend- 
shi])  and  gwd  will  and  shall  strive  to  deserve  it, 

Santa  <'r„,.  hu.i  <iii-  ^hc  cool  and  moist  airs  which  make 
Santa  Cruz  so  charming  to  the 
summer  sojourner  are  the  bane  of 
the  fruit-drier.  He  finds  drying  out  of  doors  in  a 
region  subject  to  fogs  an  uncertain  and  risky  busi- 
ness from  which  drying  by  artificial  heat  in  "'evapo- 
rators "  is  not  a  complete  or  satisfactory  relief.  In 
this  dilemma  it  iias  been  jjroposed  to  send  the  Santa 
Cruz  fruit  product  across  the  mountains  eastward  to 
be  dried  at  some  jioint  in  the  valley  beyond  the  range 
of  ocean  inHuences.  The  plan  has  taken  the  form  of 
a  prtiposition  on  the  ])art  of  the  Santa  Cruz  growers 
to  join  with  the  Gilroy  growers  under  the  co-opera- 
tive jjrinciple  in  the  establishment  of  large  drying 
yards  after  the  model  of  the  West  Side  plant  at 
Campbells,  and  to  be  operated  in  the  same  way. 
As  there  is  in  it  many  suggestions  of  value  to 
other  communities  where  co-()])eratiye  drying  is 
under  consideration  we  reproduce  the  detail  of 
the  project  as  given  in  the  (lilroy  (inzitii ,  as  follows: 

The  di'.ving  establishment,  warehouse,  etc.,  will  require 
about  ".JO  acre.s,  and  must  be  witliin  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the 
railroad.  It  must  be  in  readiness  by  August  1st  to  handle 
this  yeai-'s  crop,  and  full.v  completed  as  far  as  necessary  for 
this  year's  operations  by  August  10.  Kxdusive  of  the  cost  of 
acieage,  about  *.50()()  will  be  needetl.  It  is  pro|X)sed  that  or- 
chardists  .shall  subscribe  for  stix-k  at  the  I'ate  of  #10  for  each 
aci'e  of  fruit,  and  only  these  subsi'ribers  will  have  any  right 
U)  the  services  of  the  ilrier  and  warehouse.  One  quarter 
li-2..">0)  of  the  stock  is  to  be  jiaid  up  in  cash  that  is.  a  man  who 
takes  ten  shares,  value  *100,  will  pay  $"i5  cash.  Even  this  ^.J.'i 
is  not  absolutely  iiecessar.v  to  pa.v  at  once  out  of  poc-ket,  for  the 
i'orp<ji'ation  pro|x)se  to  handle  the  fruit  and  sell  it  through 
their  own  or  other  fruit  exchange,  and  fi'oni  the  proc-eeds  of 
the  oivhai-dist's  fruit  will  probably  be  taken  his  ea.sh  sub.sei-ip- 
tion  for  st(K-k,  The  i)rice  to  be  <-harged  the  oi'chardist  for  dry- 
ing, packing,  handling,  etc.,  is  to  be  what  experience  shows  to 
be  a  fair  average  one.  A  dividend  of  seven  per  cent  upon  paid 
up  capital  will  be  guaranteed.  After  pa.ving  that  and  running 
ex|ieuses,  the  balance  will  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
stockholdei's.  The  only  st(K'kholders  except  those  who  take 
acreage  st(X'k  will  t)e  the  few  charter  membei's  who  have 
faith,  put  up  money  and  benefit  by  the  seven  per  cent  guai'aii- 
tee  and  the  pro  rata  dividend.  Santa  Cruz  stands  I'eady  to 
take  at  once  $.'57.50  of  the  amount,  and  Gilroy  is  expected  to 
subscribe  the  $12.50.  The  enhancecl  .sale  of  fruit  and  the  price 
obtained  will  cover  this,  and  the  benefit  to  Gilroy  will  be  be- 
.vond  calculation. 

The  (SiizilU-  does  not  exaggerate  the  merits  of  this 
project.  It  means  the  handling  of  fruit  in  better 
sha])e  and  at  less  cost,  its  turn-out  in  a  shape  that 
will  bring  better  prices,  and  its  sale  ujjon  tht>  whole- 
sale principle.  Under  it,  supjjorters  of  the  drier 
will  become  allies  in  all  that  relates  to  theii-  mutual 
interests,  instead  of  competitors  to  their  mutual 
loss.  In  one  respect  this  jilan,  judged  by  the  stand- 
ards which  apph'  to  ordinary  business  operations, 
would  seem  open  to  criticism;  namely,  in  its  projwsi- 
tion  to  guarantee  a  dividend  of  seven  per  cent  upon 
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the  money  to  be  invested.  The  ordinary  business 
view  of  this  proposition  would  be  that  it  was  absurd, 
since,  if  the  company  should  not  succeed  in  earning 
dividends,  there  would  be  no  way  of  raising  the 
money  to  pay  them  save  by  assessment;  and  there 
would  certainly  be  no  advantage  in  assessing  a  stock- 
holder to-day  in  order  that  he  might  be  paid  a  divi- 
dend to-morrow.  But  the  difference  between  the 
business  of  co-operative  fruit  handling  as  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  corporation  business  fully  justi- 
fies the  expedient  of  the  guarantee  as  above  noted. 
If  all  persons  connected  with  drying  associations 
were  to  contribute  to  the  capital  stock  in  exact  pro- 
l>ortion  to  the  services  they  require  from  the  drying 
plant,  there  would  be  exact  justice  in  the  ordinary 
business  methods  of  adjusting  earnings;  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  It  frequently  happens  that  men  whose 
iioldings  of  stock  are  small  are  large  users  of  the  co- 
operative plant,  and  that  others  whose  holdings  of 
stock  are  large  are  relatively  small  users  of  the 
|)lant;  and  it  becomes  necessary  in  equity  to  regu- 
late this  manifest  inequaUty.  This  is  done  by  reckon- 
ing interest  upon  the  capital  employed  as  one  of  the 
legitimate  charges  of  the  business,  to  be  borne  like 
other  charges  of  operation.  To  this  end,  the  rate 
for  handling  fruit  is  made  sufficiently  high  to  cover 
the  interest  charge  as  well  as  the  charges  of  wages, 
etc.,  so  the  capital  invested  is  as  certain  of  its  earn- 
ings as  the  hands  employed  are  of  their  wages.  It 
is  unusual,  but  entirely  legitimate  and  absolutely 
just.  All  the  drying  associations  have  adopted  this 
))lan,  for  it  is  the  simplest  way  yet  discovered  to  ad- 
just the  diffei-ences  above  outlined.  Of  course,  the 
advantages  of  wholesale  fruit  handling  under  co- 
o]i('ration  are  only  in  the  most  incidental  way  de- 
jjendent  upon  direct  profits  in  operation. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

As  we  write  on  Wednesday  the  great  railroad 
strike  is  slowly  petering  out.  The  A.  R.  U.  men 
have  not  i-eturned  to  work,  but  the  locomotive  en- 
gineers, conductors,  and  others  not  members  of  that 
association,  are  on  duty,  and  trains  are  moving  in 
almost  their  usual  order.  The  feeling  of  those  who 
still  hold  out  is  of  that  bitter  sort  which  leads  to  des- 
perate deeds,  and  many  attempts  against  life  and 
pi-operty  have  been  made  during  the  week.  The 
crime  at  Two  Mile  Trestle,  hastily  noted  in  last 
week's  Rural,  resulted  in  five  deaths,  the  engineer 
(Clarke)  and  four  soldiers.  Two  days  later  a  col- 
lision between  strikers  and  troojis  at  Sacramento 
brought  out  the  fire  of  the  latter,  and  two  persons 
entirely  innocent  were  shot  down.  These  are  the 
only  incidents  local  to  California  in  which  there  has 
l)een  loss  of  life,  but  there  have  been  many  vio- 
lent attempts,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  misplacing 
switches  and  undermining  trestles.  That  there 
have  been  no  tragic  results  is  due  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  troops,  both  national  and  State,  who  still  patrol 
all  exposed  points  and  guard  every  train.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  if  this  protection  should  be  withdrawn, 
the  scenes  of  ten  days  ago  would  be  re-enacted.  In 
the  meantime,  the  striking  forces  have  been  weak- 
ened by  withdrawal  of  the  engineers  from  affiliation 
with  the  movement,  by  desertions  from  their  own 
ranks,  by  the  exhaustion  of  their  money  resources, 
and  by  the  loss  of  public  sympathy.  Both  here  and 
at  Chicago  the  leadei's  still  talk  with  bravado,  but 
they  can  scarcely  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  situa- 
tion. They  must  know,  even  though  they  will  not 
admit  it,  that  the  fight  has  been  fought  and  lost; 
and  that  the  only  question  now  is  as  to  terms  of  sur- 
render. 

Of  the  several  causes  contributing  to  this  great 
defeat— and  it  is  a  very  great  defeat — the  most  po- 
tent by  far  is  the  changed  attitude  of  public  senti- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  the  contest  the  feeling  of 
the  public  was  almost  unanimously  with  the 
strikers.  All  the  i)ublic  sense  of  injustice  in  the  un- 
equal relationship  between  capital  and  labor,  all  the 
prejudice  against  corporations  in  general  and  hatred 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  particular,  all  revenges 
against  wealth,  public  and  jjrivate,  were  .summed  up 
in  a  general  sympathy  which  inspired  the  strike  with 
a  respect  and  a  strength  unusual  to  such  movements. 
All  this,  which  might  easily  have  led  to  a  great  vic- 
tory, was  lost  by  passion  and  folly.  When  the 
strikers  appealed  to  force  against  law,  their  cause 
was  lost.  Every  spiked  switch,  every  assault  upon  a 
"  scab,"  every  defiance  of  police  authority,  and  every 
act  in  violation  of  public  order  detached  thousands 
from  the  side  of  support  and  arraigned  them  in  the 
opposition  rank.  The  infamous  crime  at  Two-Mile 
Trestle  finished  the  matter — from  that  hour  the 


strike,  so  far  as  it  related  to  California,  was  doomed. 
Before  that  time  the  State  troops  had  been  with  the 
movement  almost  to  a  man;  they  had  refused  to  move 
against  the  strikers  at  Sacramento,  and  had  incurred 
the  charge  of  cowardice  for  friendship's  sake.  But 
after  the  disaster  at  the  trestle  their  whole  temper 
changed;  they  were  eager  for  a  fight  and  awaited 
with  impatience  the  chance  to  shoot  down  the  very 
men  whom  a  week  before  their  tenderness  had  spared 
at  the  cost  of  public  respect  for  dicipline  and  cour- 
age. This  change  on  the  part  of  the  militia  from  the 
spirit  of  fellowship  to  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  fairly 
illustrates  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public.  In  respect  for  law  and  order  and  in  revolt 
against  cruelty  and  murder  the  earlier  sentiment  was 
lost  and  almost  forgotten.  And  it  is  always  so.  It 
was  true  two  thousand  years  ago  that  who  sowed  the 
wind  reaped  the  whirlwind — and  time  and  human 
progress  have  not  changed  the  principle.  Whoever 
reckons  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  American  peojile 
to  support  lawlessness  and  outrage,  reckons  and  will 
ever  reckon  in  vain. 


A  secondary  cause  of  the  failure  lies  remote  from 
California  in  an  infirmity  of  human  nature  which 
must  always  limit  the  practical  effectiveness  of  labor 
organization.  "The  leaders  of  industry,  if  indmtnj 
is  i-vcr  to  he  led," — said  a  very  wise  man  forty  years 
ago — "are  virtually  the  captains  of  the  world." 
Profoundly  true,  and  truest  part  of  it  the  doubt  im- 
plied in  the  phrase  we  have  put  into  italics.  In- 
dustry is  difficult  to  lead  not  more  from  the  passions 
of  the  crowd  than  from  the  selfishness  and  ambitions 
of  the  would-be  leaders.  The  situation  at  Chicago 
during  the  past  few  days  illustrates  the  point. 
The  American  Railway  Union,  a  new  organization, 
had — in  a  recent  contest  with  the  Great  Northern 
Railway — won  a  victory.  Its  leader,  Mr.  Debs, 
thought  he  saw  the  chance  to  so  direct  the  momentum 
thus  given  to  his  order  as  to  swallow  up  all  other 
orders  of  American  railway  workmen.  He  was 
seeking,  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect,  not  more  the 
welfare  of  labor  than  to  exalt  himself.  The  start, 
as  we  have  witnessed  it,  was  a  famous  one;  the  race 
was  half  won  when  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
triumph  became  impressed  upon  those  other  and 
older  leaders  of  industry,  Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the 
Order  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  Mr.  Gomj^jers, 
chief  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  success  of  the  strike  would 
magnify  its  leader  and  reduce  all  other  "captains  " 
of  industry  to  subordination  and  insignificance. 
Now.  since  human  nature  is  a  thing  of  infirmity, 
what  was  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  discovery?  It 
was  the  case  of  Aaron  and  the  Magicians  in  later  and 
discreeter  times,  with  the  strength  of  the  game  in  the 
hands  of  the  Magi.  Neither  Mr.  Arthur  nor  Mr. 
Gompers  have  yet  reached  the  stage  of  ambition  for 
slippers  and  a  quiet  life.  They  prefer  for  some  time 
to  come  to  remain  strictly  in  it,  so  to  speak; 
and  so,  at  the  critical  hour  when  the  fortunes 
of  victory  and  defeat  were  in  the  balance,  they 
did  not  stand  in.  They  found  grave  and  sonor- 
ous reasons  why  they  and  those  who  follow  them 
.should  remain  neutral;  and  thus,  while  blandly 
fondling  the  monster,  Strike,  they  gently  and 
caressingly — broke  its  back.  And  thus  it  is  that 
the  rod  of  Aaron  Debs  is  not  likely  to  bud 
this  season  and  that  Magicians  Arthur  and 
Gompers  are  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand. 
And  still  Mr.  Carlyle  is  right — "  Th(>  leaders  of  in- 
dustry, //"  industry  is  rccr  to  he  A  r/ " — mark  the 
phrase — "  are  virtually  the  captains  of  the  world." 


The  strike  we  may  fairly  regard  as  settled;  but, 
unfortunately,  not  so  the  differences  upon  which  it 
i  was  waged.  Its  end  leaves  the  workmen  un- 
satisfied and  sore  and  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  inequality  and  hard  usage.  It  leaves  the 
general  public — however  it  may  condemn  the  follies 
and  crimes  which  have  discredited  the  movement — 
more  than  ever  under  the  conviction  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  labor  and  property  systems  is  unfair 
and  that  either  reform  or  revolution  must  .soon  make 
new  adjustments.  The  refusal  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the 
strikei's,  tlieir  contempt  of  all  propositions  for  arbi- 
tration, their  neglect  of  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  movuig  trains  when  they  might  have  done  so  in 


the  earlier  days  of  the  strike,  their  exaltation  of  a 
petty  bargain  with  the  Pullman  Co.  above  their  duty 
to  the  public  of  California — all  these  things,  in  com- 
bination with  old  grievances  and  with  hatreds  long 
cherished,  have  in  California  increased  the  breach 
which  separates  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  fi-om 
public  favor.  It  all  goes,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
stiffen  the  haughtiness  of  the  railroad  power,  and 
this,  in  turn,  makes  new  offense  and  fresh  discontent. 
From  much  of  the  current  talk  we  have  been  led  to 
wonder  how  large  a  part  of  tht'  ill  will  against  "  the 
railroad "  in  California  is  the  consequence  of  mere 
ungraciousness,  yielding  nothing  to  the  company  in 
the  way  of  advantage;  and  in  this  connection  we  re- 
call a  remark  of  one  who  speaks  with  an  eloquence 
and  a  wisdom  alike  very  noble,  that  mankind  would 
become  suspicious  and  weary  even  of  the  omnipotence 
of  (iod  but  for  the  jjrofound  and  universal  faith  in 
its  perfect  and  loving  justice. 

A  very  natural  inquii-y  at  this  time  is  as  to  effects, 
social,  industrial  and  political,  likely  to  follow  this 
great  strike,  for  it  is  rightly  assumed  that  such  a 
convulsion,  attended  by  such  passions  and  ended 
without  mutual  good-will,  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
l)r()found  impression  upon  our  national  life.  By 
many  it  is  thought  to  be  a  step  toward  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  order  of  society;  but  this,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  a  mere  note  of  alarm.  Communities  of  Ger- 
manic blood  and  inheriting  English  traditions  do  not 
easily  let  go  of  ti'ied  and  sure  ways  of  doing  things. 
We  shall  have  no  revolution,  but  we  shall  have  a  re- 
forming era  with,  probably,  an(!w  political  alignment 
based  on  policies  positive  and  negative,  liberal  and 
conservative.  This  is  the  line  of  political  cleavage 
in  all  other  advanced  countries;  and  now  that  we 
have  disposed  of  the  slavery  issue  and  buried  most  of 
the  passions  growing  out  of  it,  it  is  Ukely  to  be  the 
same  with  us.  We  shall,  probably,  during  the  coming 
two  or  three  decades,  have  one  political  party  or  class 
of  political  parties  forever  proposing  social  changes, 
and  another  party  or  class  of  parties  foj'ever  oppos- 
ing these  propositions.  Mechanics  and  others  who 
live  by  wages  will  go  with  the  positive  iw)litical  order, 
while  the  established  classes— those  who  own  land 
and  other  forms  of  property — will  stand  by  the  old 
order.  The  strength  of  conservatism  will  be  in  the 
centers  of  vested  wealth — in  the  East  and  North  and 
in  the  greater  cities;  the  strength  of  liberalism 
will  be  the  "other  half"  in  these  same  strong- 
holds in  combination  with  those  sections  where  there 
is  least  wealth.  It  will  be  a  running  fight  with  vary- 
ing successes  but  with  the  balance  steadily  favorable 
to  the  progressive  or  distinct  from  the  conservative 
side. 

All  this  lies  in  the  futui-e.  A  more  immediate  effect 
will  be  the  paralysis  of  those  industries  and  interests 
which  depend  upon  the  current  investment  of  funds. 
With  the  prospect  of  nationalization  of  railroads  no- 
body will  put  money  into  railway  jjrojects — and  the 
same  respecting  all  other  kinds  of  property  menaced 
by  threats  of  new  and  uncertain  adjustments.  And 
right  here  is  a  fact  which  those  who  from  any 
cause  disturb  the  regular  order  of  industry  seem 
never  to  remember.  It  is  that  any  strike, 
whether  won  or  lost,  is  an  injui-y  to  wage-workers, 
for  no  man  with  sufficient  business  sense  to  tui-n  the 
key  to  his  safe  will  put  money  into  an  enterprise 
likely  to  be  controlled  by  those  whose  purposes  are 
toward  their  own  rather  than  to  his  benefit. 

Of  the  immediate  influences  of  tiie  sti'ike  the 
most  notable  is  its  effect  upon  public  sentiment  i-e- 
specting  the  nationalization  of  railroads.  To  name 
this  proposition  ten  years  ago  was  a  quick  way  to 
establish  oneself  as  a  crank.  More  recently  it  has 
become  a  theme  safe  to  mention,  although,  except- 
ing in  very  serious  and  liberal  circles,  it  has  not  been 
held  respectable  to  advocate  it.  We  question  if  one 
year  ago  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  railroads  could  have  been  elected  to  member- 
ship in  such  a  club,  for  example,  as  the  Pacific 
Union  of  this  city,  no  matter  what  his  general  quali- 
fications. But  the  past  month  has  made  a  wonder- 
ful change.  The  fat  and  prosperous  citizen,  along 
with  the  rest  of  us.  has  been  taught  by  the  events  of 
the  strike  that  transportation  as  related  to  modern 
society  is  a  thing  too  hnportant  to  be  trusted  safely  to 
private  interest  and  subjected  to  the  passions  of  Mr. 
Debs,  Mr.  Huntington  or  anybody  else;  and  he  is  be- 
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ginning  to  inquire  if,  after  all,  it  would  not  be  well 
to  put  the  railroads,  like  the  postoffice,  in  a  relation 
beyond  the  roach  of  such  a  blockade  as  we  have  just 
jjone  throuifh.  The  Ri:ral  has  often  dealt  with  this 
subject  and  has  nothino^  new  to  say,  but  in  view  of 
the  interest  newly  aroused,  it  will,  we  hope,  be  ex- 
cused if  it  says  again  something  very  like  what  it 
has  said  before.  It  seems  to  us  obvious  that  the 
Government  ought  to  own  and  control  everything 
necessary  to  public  order  or  national  defense;  and  in 
view  of  the  recent  events  and  of  possible  contingen- 
cies the  railroads  and  the  telegraph  lines  would  seem 
to  be  within  this  requirement.  Germany,  Russia, 
Italy  and  Australia  own  their  own  roads,  and  find 
that  the  system  works  well.  And,  indeed,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  well  here  if 
we  could  make  the  administration  pure.  It  has 
been  argued  that  Government  ownership  would  cor- 
rupt our  politics,  but  we  question  if  in  a  political 
sense  the  consequences  of  government  ownership 
could  be  more  demoralizing  than  the  present  system 
of  private  ownership  with  its  lobbies,  its  attorneys 
in  Congress  and  in  the  Cabinet,  its  "  tools"  in  State 
official  life  and  its  hand  on  the  political  pulse  every- 
where. Experience  during  the  past  year  when 
twenty  i)cr  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers — appointed  by 
the  courts  representing  the  Government — does  not 
go  to  demonstrate  the  dangers  of  government  con- 
trol. The  problem  is  one  of  administration — one 
very  simply  to  be  solved  by  the  application  of  familiar 
principles  of  public  service  demonstrated  in  connec- 
tion with  oui-  own  army  and  navy  and  in  the  civil 
service  of  everj'  civilized  country  in  the  world  save 
our  own.  In  all  government  establishments  there  is 
danger  of  laziness,  torpor  and  sonmoletit  routine,  but 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  principle  of  adminis- 
trative emulation  would  be  a  powerful  inducement  to 
activity  in  the  projected  public  railway  service.  The 
general  economic  advantages  of  the  system  are  too 
vast  even  for  estimate:  and,  as  defined  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Government,  there  is  nothing  .socialistic 
in  the  project. 

Among  many  propositions  for  prevention  of  future 
crises  like  the  one  which  we  have  just  passed 
through,  that  which  has  the  fairest  sound,  and  there- 
fore most  favor,  is  "compulsory  arbitration."  To 
our  notion,  the  very  phrase — compulsory  arbitra- 
tion— carries  its  own  condemnation,  for  ai-bitration 
by  compulsion  is  not  arbitration  at  all.  Hut  ajjart 
from  this  quibble,  the  scheme  is  wholly  impracticable. 
Submission  to  arbitration  implies  submission  to  the 
findings  of  arbitration — and  how  is  this  to  be  accom- 
plished save  by  consent  ?  No  authority  consistent 
with  principles  of  liberty  can  compel  a  manufacturer 
to  keep  his  works  open  if,  because  their  operations 
are  not  profitable  or  for  any  other  reason,  it  be  his 
will  to  close  them.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
workman;  no  authority  can  justly  compel  him  to 
work  if  it  does  not  suit  him  to  do  it.  In  these  con- 
siderations lie  the  weakness  of  arbitration  as  a  com- 
pulsory system.  As  a  means  of  adjusting  disputes 
between  owner  and  workmen,  where  both  are  agreed 
to  abide  the  result,  arbitration  is  a  fair  expedient; 
but  tt)  make  it  a  matter  of  law,  subject  to  police 
enforcement,  would  involve  the  suspension  of  i-ights 
which  no  American  can  think  of  with  patience.  The 
remedy  lies  not  in  any  limitation  of  rights,  not  in 
revolution  as  some  declare,  but  in  new  adjustments 
suitable  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Let  the 
things  to  which  the  daily  necessities  of  the  ])ublic  are 
relat(>d  be  taken  under  Government  control  and  thus 
removed  from  the  field  of  contention  between  owner 
and  workmen.  So  long  as  there  is  industry  in  the 
world  there  will  be  differences  of  interest  between 
the  hirer  and  the  hired,  and  controversies  growing 
out  of  them.  The  time  will  never  come  when  those 
whose  interests  are  diametrically  opposed  will  in- 
variably reach  the  same  judgment — at  least  not  short 
of  the  millenium — and  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  it  impossible  for  such  differences  to  work  such 
paralysis  of  public  interests  as  we  have  just  suffered. 


Gleatiingrs. 


The  Petaluma  Courier  reports  that  there  is  a  movement  on 
foot  among  the  creditors  of  Frank  Del^ong  to  have  the  isrreat 
ranch  near  Novato,  consisting  of  '.MKK)  acres,  dividetl  into  small 
ranch  tracts,  of  20  acres  and  upwards,  and  sold  so  as  to  satisfy 
their  claims  on  the  property.  Commentins  upon  this  prospect, 
the  ('((iin'o-  {x)ints  out  that  its  consummation  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  county  and  to  the  town  of  Petaluma. 


Seb.vstohol  fruit-growers  are  taking  steps  toward  co-opera- 
tive action  in  the  selling  of  their  product. 

The  slickens  land  on  the  old  Garrett  Kepple  ranch,  in  Butte 
county,  is  turning  out  a  magnificent  crop  of  grain  this  year. 

The  San  Jose  Neivx  says  that  owing  to  the  later  ripening  of 
fruits  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  the  loss  by  the  railroad  tio-up 
will  be  comparatively  light  there.  The  principal  disposition 
of  the  crop  is  by  the  drying  piwess,  which  is  handled  by  the 
various  fruit  assoc-iations  of  the  county. 

NciTiNti  the  local  current  price  of  wheat  about  S()  cents  per 
hundred-  the  Yolo  M<iil  .says  that  "  at  these  prices  it  is  prob- 
able that  under  ordinary  circumstances  much  grain  would  go 
in  store,  but  most  farmers  this  year  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
alize at  once  on  their  crops  in  order  to  pay  pressing  debts." 

The  Pomona  Proi/rcss  is  "informed  by  Horticultural  Inspec- 
tor T.  B.  Atkinson  that  from  January  1st  to  July  1st  of  this 
year,  there  have  been  shipped  out  from  Pomona  to  points  in 
California,  Arizona  and  Texas,  .511, 3Ui  olive  trees  and 
deciduous  trees,  for  orchard  planting.  The  grand  total  for  the 
six  months  has  been  .597,2!)1." 

The  Santa  Rosa  Hcimhtirau  reports  that  a  large  hop-house 
has  just  been  built  on  the  Llewellyn  Hall  place,  in  Alexander 
valley,  adding  that  "during  the  i)ast  year  over  2(K)  acres  have 
been  planted  to  hops  in  this  vicinity,  and  present  prospects  for 
a  bountiful  harvest  of  a  superior  quality  are  excellent.  Five 
new  driers  have  been  erected  here  this  year." 

The  Healdsburg  Sonoma  Tribune  learns  that  contracts  cover- 
ing .some  .%">()  acres  of  vineyard  arc  reported  to  have  been 
made  between  the  wine-growers  of  upper  Sonoma  counUv  and 
the  San  Francisco  wine  syndicate,  of  which  mention  was  lately 
made  in  the.se  columns.  Grape-growers  quite  generally  in 
Sonoma  and  Napa  counties,  as  well  as  in  the  San  .foaquiii  and 
Santa  Clara  valleys,  are  pledging  their  crops  to  the  combina- 
tion, and  it  now  looks,  says  the  Trilmnr,  as  though  the  day  of 
deliverance  for  wine-growers  is  near  at  hand. 

Mk.  George  Hussman,  in  a  letter  to  the  Napa  Rif/iiiter, 
urges  grape-growers  and  wine  men  to  join  the  syndicate.  He 
says:  "  When  the  wine  men  of  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara,  Ala- 
meda and  other  districts  are  willing  to  join  it  as  a  unit,  Napa 
men  should  not  be  behind.  I  consider  it  as  the  only  salvation 
we  have,  but  we  want  prompt  and  united  action,  so  that  it 
can  go  into  activ^e  operation  by  the  first  of  next  month,  and 
give  those  who  have  wines  on  baud  opportunity  to  empty  their 
cellars  and  cooperage  before  the  vintage  commences." 

A  LETTER  from  Pomona  to  the  Los  Angeles  Ttmex  declares 
that  "  w-hile  there  is  distress  in  nearly  every  other  agricult- 
ural industry,  the  Chino  sugar-beet  growers  are  going  to  have 
another  very  successful  season.  They  have  over  .5600  acres  of 
thrifty  and  vigorous  sugar  beets,  and  the  experiments  upon 
them  show  the  saccharine  quality  is  high.  That  makes  the 
product  valuable.  Unless  some  calamity  now  unforeseen  over- 
(•omes  the  Chino  sugar-beet  growers,  they  will  make  more 
money  this  year  than  at  any  time.  There  are  many  of  the 
growers  who  are  positive  they  will  get  from  *I40  to  $175  an 
acre  for  their  beets  this  season." 

The  grain  product  in  San  Joaquin  county  is  rejiorted  to  be 
of  extra  good  quality  this  year.  The  Stoi-kton  Mail  quotes 
Bruce  Harri.son  of  the  Farmers'  Union  as  saying,  after  exam- 
ining many  samples  of  new-crop  milling  wheat,  that  he  found 
it  averaging  in  weight  Ki  and  <i5  jwunds  for  measured  bushel. 
Continuing,  Mr.  Harri.son  said:  "The  average  weight  in  past 
years  was  from  (il  to  02  jxiunds.  The  lightest  -sample — that  i.s, 
of  milling  wheat — I  have  weighed  this  .season  was  Ki  pounds  to 
the  bushel,  and  it  contained  a  goo<l  many  oats.  It  was  only 
this  particular  sample,  by  the  way,  that  was  foul ;  most  of  the 
grain  is  clean  and  fine.  The  kernels  are  large  and  plump,  and 
drop  almost  like  peas.  I  attribute  the  excellence  of  the  grain 
to  the  late  rain  and  cool  weather  that  prevailed  while  the 
heads  were  filling  out." 

Col.  W.  H.  Aike.n  of  Wrights,  whoso  ob.servations  are  al- 
ways valuable,  adds  the  following  postscript  to  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  the  editor:  "I  have  just  driven  from  my  home 
to  Mountain  View  and  return.  That  there  is  a  light  crop  of 
prunes  in  the  valley  is  very  evident  to  a  traveler  along  the 
road.  Trees  are  in  good  condition  and  land  well  cultivated, 
but  nothing  to  speak  of  on  trees.  From  Los  Gatos  via  Sara- 
toga to  Mountain  View  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  ton  to  the 
acre  would  be  a  fair  estimate,  judging  fi'oni  what  could  be 
seen  from  the  road.  The  Dr.  Handy  or  Hume  orchard  near 
Saratoga  will  hardly  yield  that  amount.  Of  course,  the  trees 
in  the  middle  and  back  part  of  orchard  may  bring  up  this 
amount  a  little,  but  I  don't  think  .so.  I  have  to  report  a  large 
crop  on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  My  trees,  some  ten  thou- 
sand, are  bearing  very  full — all  they  can  stand  up  under.  I 
believe  1  have  the  largest  crop  of  prunes  grown  this  year  in 
central  California ;  it  is  a  sight  gfx)d  for  the  eyes  to  .see  and 
the  mind  to  contemplate.  I  think  the  estimate  of  30,000,(K)0 
pounds  of  dried  prunes  in  the  valley  too  high.  Saratoga, 
Campbells  and  Willows  are  short  of  fruit,  and  where  is  fruit 
to  come  from  ?" 

The  Colusa  .Siui  notes  that  this  year's  product-  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
McWilliams'  apricot  orchard  (fifteen  acres,  estimated  to  yield 
1)0  tons  I  has  been  sold  at  *21  per  ton,  or  an  average  of  *1'^()  per 
acre.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  it  makes  an  interesting 
comparison  of  the  returns  from  fruit  and  grain  farming.  We 
quote:  "Taking  the  figures  for  which  this  small  crop  of  fruit 
will  .sell,  together  with  the  exiHinse  of  produi'ing  the  .same, 
and  compare  it  with  the  price  of  a  crop  of  wheat  from  a  piece 
of  land  of  equal  area,  together  with  the  expen.se  of  producing 
the  same,  and  they  will  stand  in  about  the  proix)rtion  of  one  to 
six.  One  might  say  from  casual  observation  that  in  reckoning 
the  amount  gained  we  did  not  count  the  time  one  would  have 
to  wait  for  the  fruit  to  grow  from  the  planting  of  the  trees, 
which  is  alwut  five  years,  and  compai-e  this  with  the  annual 
return  of  the  wheat,  or  in  reckoning  the  amount  of  the  interest 
on  both  investments.  The  amount  made  on  the  fruit  crop  in 
one  average  season  after  the  exptiu.ses  have  been  paid  will 
equal  the  net  profits  of  the  cereal  crojw  for  five  years  after  the 
expenses  are  iwid.  As  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the 
orchard  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  orchard  is  left  over  and 
above  expense,  which  is  many  times  the  interest  one  would 
receive  on  the  proceeds  of  the  five  crops  of  wheat  for  the  five 
years."  Of  course,  comparisons  of  this  sort  are  very  likely  to 
be  misleading,  but  they  are  still  very  interesting,  especially 
at  this  time  when  so  many  farmers  are  studying  new  ways  of 
getting  results  out  of  the  land. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Olive  Varieties. 


We  are  evidently  upon  the  road  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  special  uses  and  adaptations  of  the 
olive  varieties.  This  has  been  held  in  view  by 
growers  for  the  last  decade,  and  as  a  result  the  finest 
olives  from  all  olive-growing  countries  have  been 
brought  in  and  acclimated.  The  issue  is  now  press- 
ing, as  many  of  these  importations  are  coming  into 
fruit,  as  to  what  the  relative  value  of  them  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  and  what  their  adaptation  to  local 
climates  and  soils.  There  will  probably  be  greater 
differences  disclosed  in  these  lines  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed,  and  in  the  years  to  come  we  shall 
discriminate  as  sharply  between  olive  varieties  as  we 
now  do  in  the  case  of  temperate- zone  orchard  fruits. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Farmers'  Institute.  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne  of  the  State 
University  lectured  upon  the  subject  of  olive  oils  and 
olive  varieties.  The  lecture  covered  the  same  ground 
as  University  Bulletin  104,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  copious  extracts  in  the  Rural,  but  presents 
other  lights  on  the  subjects,  and  is  in  part  called  out 
by  comments  which  have  been  made  on  that  docu- 
ment. It  strikes  a  most  important  matter  in  the 
olive  interest,  and  we  shall  at  this  time  give  the  part 
relating  to  the  comparative  value  of  different  olive 
varieties,  as  follows: 

The  necessity  of  analyzing  olives  of  all  varieties 
from  all  localities  each  year,  till  each  region  and  soil 
of  the  State  has  selected  one  or  more  varieties  that 
will  give  the  maximum  possible  results,  is  l)eginning 
to  be  realized  by  the  intelligent  growers  of  California. 

There  was  a  time  when,  to  the  average  orchardlst, 
an  olive  was  an  olive,  were  it  called  Mission  or  Red- 
ding Picholine.  The  value  of  the  crop  was  judged  by 
its  gross  weight  without  any  reference  to  the  amount 
of  waste  matter,  flesh  or  oil  there  might  be  in  it. 
The  mill-owner  paid  the  same  price  for  a  ton  of  olives 
that  contained  10  per  cent  of  oil  as  he  did  for  another 
ton  that  contained  30  per  cent.  Those  planting 
olives  for  pickles  rarely  stopped  to  consider  if  one 
variety  might  not  have  10  per  cent  more  useless  pit 
than  another  olive  of  the  same  size  of  fruit.  It  was 
supposed  that,  in  this  glorious  climate  of  ours,  all 
soils  and  localities  were  equally  well  adapted  for 
olives,  and  that  the  quantity  and  qualitj'  of  oil  made 
from  trees  grown  on  cold  black  adobe  bottom  was 
th(^  same  as  that  from  trees  on  dry,  well-drained  hill- 
sides. 

Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations. — To-day,  all 
this  is  changing.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  old 
world,  eac^h  locality  has,  after  centuries  of  experi- 
ment, selected  a  variety  that  is  best  ada])ted  to  its 
particular  soil,  climate  and  special  purposes.  There 
it  was.  by  force  of  slow  hammer-and-tongs  experi- 
ment, that  these  adaptations  were  made.  We  Cali- 
fornians  have  not  the  time  to  plant  olive  orchards  in 
order  to  show  our  grandchildren  what  varieties  not 
to  plant.  We  must  know,  and  know  quickly,  what 
selection  to  make. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  private  individual  to  do 
more  than  experiment  for  his  set  of  local  and  very 
special  conditions.  He  cannot  generalize  and  show 
what  is  the  rule  and  what  the  exception.  Many  take 
the  exception  for  the  rule;  and  with  the  very  best  of 
intentions,  mislead  others  by  giving  unsound  advice. 
It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  California,  with  the  aid 
and  co-operation  of  the  growers  of  the  State,  to  un- 
dertake thi^  task  of  collecting  data  for  the  u.se  and 
guidance  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  State.  The 
University  owns  and  controls  culture  stations  in  five 
of  the  leading  typical  fruit-growing  regions  of  the 
State.  At  these  culture  stations  will  be  found  over 
55  varieties  of  olive  trees — some  good,  many  inferior. 
Th(!  results  of  climate  and  .soil  are  noted  at  each  sta- 
tion, and  the  crop  .sent  to  the  central  station  at  Ber- 
keley, to  be  made  into  oil  or  otherwise  experimented 
on.  However  typical  may  be  the  localities  where  the 
stations  are  located,  there  are  local  variations  from 
the  main  type  that  render  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  local  growers  for  samples  of  fruit  for  analysis. 
As  a  rule,  the  olive-growers  have  cheerfully  aided  the 
University  with  samples,  for  they  see  the  value  of 
knowing  exactly  the  richness  of  the  crop  they  have 
taken  so  much  care  and  trouble  to  raise.  In  some 
cases  samples  of  new  and  untried  varieties  have  been 
sent  in  quantities  large  enough  to  be  made  into  oil, 
thus  furnishing  invaluable  data.  During  the  past 
season  I  made  oil  at  Berkeley  from  olives  sent  from 
Los  Angeles  coimty.  x\ll  credit  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  who  donated  them. 

By  means  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  even  a  be- 
ginner is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  value  of  his  lands 
for  different  crops,  and  to  make  the  best  selection 
accordingly.  If  he  stops  to  consider  that,  g. 
were  he  to  plant  the  Rubra  on  heavy,  cold,  adobe 
soil  he  will  make  tiKj  per  cent  less  oil  than  his  neigh- 
bor, who  has  planted  the  same  variety  on  well- 
drained,  sandy  .soil,  he  is  very  apt  to  give  up  olive- 
planting  for  some  other  crop  better  suited  to  the 
special  conditions  of  his  soil  and  location. 

Varieties  Compared. — In  order  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  this  analytical  work,  let  me  call  j'oui- 
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attention  to  the  table  (also  found  on  page  14  of  Bul- 
letin 104): 
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Here  we  have  11  varieties,  of  which  more  than  one 
sample  of  each  was  received  at  the  station.  While 
this  table  is  of  necessity  very  incomplete,  it  is  never- 
theless valuable  as  showing  what  we  want  to  do  for 
the  olive-grower,  and  also  what  we  want  all  those 
who  have  varieties  of  olives  not  fully  rei^resented  in 
this  table  to  do  for  us.  Instead  of  having,  for  exam- 
ple, but  two  samples  of  Nigerina  from  two  different 
localities,  we  should  have  20  samples  from  as  many 
localities.  So,  as  but  few  of  the  varieties  are  as  yet 
in  bearing  at  the  culture  stations,  we  must  rely  upon 
you  olive-growers  for  aid  in  this  most  important  in- 
vestigation. 

It  is  with  the  aid  of  such  a  table  that  one  contem- 
plating olive-planting  can  choose,  if  not  the  very 
best  variety,  at  least  a  safe  one.  By  a  safe  variety  I 
mean  one  that,  even  when  badly  located,  will  give  a 
fair  average  amount  f)f  oil.  The  Mission  is  a  good  il- 
lustration. Out  of  the  13  samples  of  this  variety 
examined,  we  find  the  minimum  oil  content  is  10  per 
cent.    The  maxhnum  is  per  cent,  with  an  aver- 

age of  nearly  23  per  cent.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Oblonga,  for  instance,  the  minimum  is  11  per  cent, 
maximum  2ti  per  cent  and  average  of  17  per  cent,  as 
against  the  22.94  per  cent  average  of  the  Mission; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  gross  weight  of  crop  being 
the  sam(\  the  poorest  locality  for  Mission  would  be 
two  per  cent  better  in  oil  than  the  average  oil  yield 
of  the  Oblonga.  These  are  mei-e  hap-hazard  illustra- 
tions of  the  utility  of  analyzing  olives  from  all  locali- 
ties. 

Olives  Should  Be  Rated  on  the  Oil  Yield. — Hut 
aside  from  the  value  of  analyses  in  the  selection  of 
varieties,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
oil -maker  who  buys,  or  to  the  grower  who  sells, 
olives,  to  know  just  what  he  is  getting  or  giving  for 
his  money.  The  sugar-beet  buyer  pays  so  much  a 
pound  for  the  sugar  the  roots  contain,  not  for  size  or 
beauty.  Why  then  should  not  the  olive  men  pay  for 
what  oil  they  know  they  are  getting,  instead  of 
trusting  to  luck  that  the  oil  contents  of  his  purchase 
is  above  the  average  ?  This  winter  I  visited  one  of 
the  model  oil  mills  of  the  State.  The  proprietor  was 
buying  olives  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  pay- 
ing a  uniform  price.  I  took  samples  of  olives  from 
the  piles  in  the  crushing-room  and  found  that  some 
carload  lots  contained  but  13  per  cent  of  oil,  while 
others  ran  as  high  as  28  per  cent.  The  oil  was 
mixed,  and  the  man  with  28  per  cent  got  no  more 
than  the  man  who  sold  the  13-per-cent  olives. 

But  it  would  be  dangerous  to  take  the  analysis  of 
one  year  as  a  standard,  for  just  as  the  sugar  con- 
tents of  grapes  varies  from  year  to  year,  just  so 
there  is  a  variation  in  the  oil  contents  of  olives.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  desire  the  olive-growers  to 
send  samples  of  their  olives  for  several  consecutive 
years,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  know  just  how  much 
"variation  we  arc  to  expect  from  each  variety  in  each 
locality. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  waste  of  time  and 
money  that  is  very  frequently  made  by  oil-makers 
who  try  to  make  experimental  tests  as  to  the  rela- 
tive oil  contents  of  olives  by  using  the  ordinary  ma- 
chinery. Few  such  tests  have  any  value.  They  are 
misleading,  not  only  to  the  person  who  makes  them, 
but  to  all  those  who  rely  upon  them.  A  little  expe- 
rience in  comparing  such  tests  with  the  exact  labora- 
tory methods  will,  I  feel  sure,  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  waste  of  time  and  money.  It  is  true 
that  no  machinery  or  mode  of  procedure  will  in  prac- 
tice give  you  as  high  results  as  are  indicated  by  the 
analyses;  but  since  the  unavoidable  loss  is  nearly  the 
same  in  each  case,  the  analysis  does  show  how  much 
more  or  less  you  ought  to  get,  as  between  different 
varieties  treated  alike. 

Disinterested  Efforts. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
in  analyzing  and  experimenting  on  olives  I  am  unable 
to  please  everybody.  I  do  not  own  (unfortunately 
for  me),  an  olive  tree,  nor  am  I  interested  in  any  oil 
mill  whatever.  I  try  to  be  as  just  as  I  can,  and  han- 
dle every  subject  with  due  fairness.  Nevertheless, 
that  I  may  offend  some  of  those  who  have  plantations 
or  nurseries,  of  some  variety  that  has  not  been 
praised,  is  inevitable. 

The  experiment  station  is  not  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  anybody's  oil  or  nursery  stock,  and  it 
is  directed  strictly  on  these  lines. 


I  say  this  because  of  adverse  strictures  on  our 
work  that  have  been  published  in  an  Oroville  news- 
paper. It  seem  that  the  o'WTiers  of  the  Redding 
Picholine,  either  orchardists  or  nurserymen  (seem- 
ingly the  latter),  have  undertaken  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  and  certain  physi- 
cal properties  of  olive  oil  alluded  to. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  I  have  offended  any  one  in 
doing  my  duty,  but  if  those  interested  will  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate,  they  will  find  that  the  experi- 
ments on  the  Redding  Picholine  were  made  with  all 
the  accuracy  of  chemical  laboratory  analyses,  and 
there  is  no  mistake  about  the  facts.  So  with  all  ex- 
cuses for  the  modesty  of  the  work,  I  maintain  that 
the  offending  Bulletin  104  is  practically  and  scientifi- 
cally correct. 


The  Pomelo  Again. 

Last  week  we  referred  at  length  to  the  popularity 
of  the  pomelo  or  "  grape  fruit "  as  some  call  it.  The 
following  communication  from  H.  Harris  &  Co.,  com- 
mission merchants  of  Boston,  presents  the  com' 
mercial  aspects  of  the  fruit  : 

"  We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  grape  fruit.  We  sold  to-day  at  pub- 
lic auction  69  boxes  that  came  from  12  different 
growers.  We  mention  this  to  show  that  it  was  not 
any  especially  fancy  lot.  The  sixty -nine  boxes  sold 
from  $2.12^  to  $9.25  per  box,  one  lot  of  17  boxes  sell- 
ing for  $9.25  per  box,  and  the  69  boxes  averaging 
$6.21  per  box.  We  strongly  advise  our  friends  to 
plant  more  grape  fruit,  as  it  certainly  is  growing 
more  and  more  in  favor  every  year." 

In  forwarding  this  communication,  the  Earl  Fruit 
Company  say  that  they  have  made  some  .shipments 
from  California  which  have  resulted  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  They  say  there  are  a  few  trees  in  Colton, 
and  suggest  that  the  planting  of  grape  fruit  on  a 
large  scale  might  be  a  good  idea,  as  the  fruit  is 
getting  to  be  a  very  great  favorite  in  the  East. 

C.  B.  Hewitt  gave  the  following  description  of  this 
fruit  in  the  Crown  Vista  :  They  ripen  about  March 
1st  to  15th  in  Florida,  and  are  good  until  July.  In 
southern  California  they  will  ripen  fully  two  months 
later  and  be  at  their  best  when  such  a  refreshing 
fruit  is  m  the  greatest  demand — during  the  warm 
weather.  When  fully  ripe  the  color  of  the  rind  is  a 
chrome  yellow.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  much  like 
the  orange,  although  larger,  more  waxy  and  a 
darker  green  when  fully  matured.  It  is  a  very  rapid 
grower,  one-third  larger  than  the  seedling  orange  at 
the  same  age,  a  profuse  bloomer  and  very  fragrant. 
I  saw  one  tree  that  measured  nearly  seven  feet  in 
circumference  and  over  40  feet  in  height,  but  it  is 
over  30  years  old,  and  bore  between  six  thousand  and 
seven  thousand  fruit,  weighing  on  an  average  over 
one  pound  each.  This  seems  a  big  story;  however, 
if  any  one  doubting  this  statement  wishes  to  go  to 
the  trouble  to  investigate,  I  can  procure  the  proof. 
I  have  heard  of  still  greater  trees. 


The  Sphinx  Moth  and  Jimson  Weed. 

The  Tulare  Jtcgister  objects  to  the  advice  to  destroy 
the  jimson  weed  because  the  sphinx  moth  takes  to 
it.    It  says  : 

Our  idea  on  the  subject  is  just  the  opposite. 
While  we  had  not  discovered  that  the  sphinx  moth 
deposited  its  eggs  in  the  jimison  weed,  we  are  aware 
that  its  habits  are  to  fly,  mostly  at  twilight,  and 
hover  about  the  flowers  of  the  jimson,  sucking  there- 
from the  honey  by  means  of  a  long,  slender  proboscis. 
We  would  advise  the  protection  of  the  weed,  and,  by 
its  assistance,  exterminate  the  moth.  One  means  is, 
put  in  each  flower  a  few  drops  of  sweetened  water, 
containing  Paris  green  or  other  poison.  Another  is, 
in  the  evening  stick  in  the  groimd  among  the  bushes 
a  lighted  coal-oil  torch.  The  moth  will  fly  into  the 
flame  and  be  burned.  By  the  poison  or  the  torch 
we  rid  ourselves  of  the  prime  cause.  If  we  destroy 
the  weed  they  will  deposit  their  eggs  somewhere 
else. 

This  poisoning  of  jimson  flowers  may  be  feasible 
enough,  but  who  will  go  to  that  trouble?  Entomo- 
logical experience  favors  stamping  out  favorite 
breeding  places  of  insects  rather  than  cherishing 
them  to  save  something  else.  Make  the  pathway  of 
the  pest  as  rough  as  possible.  If  favorite  breeding 
places  are  destroyed,  a  good  part  of  the  insects  will 
never  find  any  other. 

Progress  of  the  Black  Scale  Killed. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Rhizobins  wntraUs  may 
prove  as  valuable  in  its  way  as  the  Vedalia  has  in  its 
line.  We  have  hitherto  alluded  to  Mr.  EUwood 
Cooper's  favorable  observations  on  this  important 
austral  ladybu'd,  but  it  seems  that  the  half  has  not 
been  told  about  it.  The  other  half  is  supplied  by  T. 
N.  Snow  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Press.  He  recites 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  failed  to  cope  with  the 
black  scale  with  washes;  that  several  species  of  Cal- 
ifornia ladybirds  did  not  have  ade<iuate  eating  power, 


and  he  was  somewhat  discouraged  about  the  pest 
which  was  destroying  his  olive  trees.  A  little  more 
than  two  years  ago  about  50  Rhizohi;  were  brought 
to  the  orchard  and  colonized.  They  advanced  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  that  in  October,  1893,  State  Quar- 
antine Officer,  Alexander  Craw,  visited  Ellwood  and 
secured  over  500  colonies  (numbering  more  than 
10,000),  which  he  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  State 
for  colonization.  His  report  at  that  time  was  vei-y 
flattering.  The  Rhizobii  were  multiplying  rapidly, 
and  the  work  done  by  them  was  beyond  expectation. 

According  to  Mr.  Snow's  account,  on  June  27,  1894, 
Mr.  Craw  again  visited  Ellwood.  He  went  to  the 
orchard  where  he  spent  a  week  so  pleasantly  with 
his  friends,  the  Rlu'zohii,  last  fall,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  there  to  welcome  him.  Not  one  hlock  scalr 
was  left  of  all  that  mighty  army  to  tell  the  tale  of 
slaughter.  Mr.  Craw  wandered  about  Ellwood  till 
he  came  into  another  olive  orchard,  where,  to  his 
surprise,  he  met  the  Rhizoljii,  which,  having  cleared 
their  former  field,  had  transferred  their  forces  to 
new  grounds  and  were  routing  the  black  scales  in 
every  direction.  He  told  Mr.  Snow,  on  the  6th  inst., 
that  by  next  November  he  believed  there  would  not 
be  a  black  scale  remaining  in  Ellwood.  Mr.  Cooper 
now  declares  his  intention  of  breeding  black  scales 
in  order  to  feed  the  Rliizohil,  and  thus  induce  them 
to  remain  at  Ellwood. 


Olive  Oil  Machinery. 

To  work  well  and  economically  with  olives  good 
machinery  is  necessary,  and  probably  the  outlay 
needed  to  .secure  it  will  be  cjuickly  returned  in  the 
greater  yield  of  oil  from  the  fruit.  It  may,  however, 
be  necessary  sometimes  to  rely  at  first  perhaps,  on 
cheap  appliances  and  home-made  devices.  J.  G.  C, 
who,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  Oroville  judge  who  has 
done  much  in  that  region  for  the  olive,  gives  the 
Riffistir  an  account  of  how  he  proceeded  with  his 
equijimcnt  for  last  year,  as  follows: 

We  corresponded  with  stone  workers  in  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco  with  regard  to  a  granite 
crusher,  but  Robie  of  Chico  gave  prices  most  in 
keeping  with  a  poor  man's  pocket  book,  and  we 
obtained  an  excellent  stone  from  the  Chico  marble 
works,  24  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  face.  To 
this  was  attached  a  long  pole  for  working  with  horse 
power  and  often  adding  sundry  contractions  for 
scraping  olives  into  the  track  of  the  wheel,  etc.,  we 
had  an  olive  crusher  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $20  that 
was  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

A  press  was  next  in  order.  A  perforated  cylinder 
of  galvanized  iron  was  obtained  from  San  Francisco 
to  receive  the  crushed  olives.  The  press  was  evolved 
from  trees  growing  upon  Magalia  Ridge,  and  was  set 
up  in  a  new  building  erected  for  a  blacksmith  shop. 
This  press  was  quite  a  stupendous  affair,  consisting 
of  a  powerful  double  lever  of  heavy  hewn  timbers. 
The  pressure  was  immense,  and  the  first  lever  a  foot 
or  more  in  thickness,  was  soon  bent  out  of  shape. 
This  was  replaced  by  a  hewn  timber  two  feet  thick, 
and  with  this  we  managed  to  finish  our  i)ressing,  but 
it  is  bent  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  again.  The  cash 
output  of  the  entire  plant,  exclusive  of  labor,  was  less 
than  fifty  dollars.  With  this  rude  machinery 
the  yield  of  oil  was  about  a  gallon  to  fifty-six  pounds 
of  berries. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Native  Ferns  on  Santa  Cruz  Island. 

Some  of  our  readers  whose  outing  may  take  them 
to  the  islands  adjacent  to  our  southern  coast  may  be 
interested  hi  fern  hunting.  Recently  we  gave  a 
sketch  of  Santa  Catalina  Island.  Near  Santa  Bar- 
bara is  Santa  Cruz  Island,  and  there  Dr.  Yates  of 
Santa  Barbara,  so  well  known  for  fern  studies,  made 
an  exploration,  of  which  he  sends  a  note  to  the  May- 
flower.   We  quote  as  follows: 

Twenty-five  miles  south  of  Santa  Barbara,  Califor- 
nia, and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  lies  a  lovely  island  composed  of  vol- 
canic rock,  risuig  in  abrupt  perpendicular  bluff's  from 
the  ocean.  These  bluff's  vary  in  height  from  a  few 
feet  to  several  hundred  feet,  and  arc  worn  into  fis- 
sures and  caves  by  the  combined  action  of  the  rain, 
wind  and  the  beating  of  the  ever-movuig  waves. 
From  the  top  of  these  bluff's  the  island  rises  rapidly, 
presenting  a  sky  line  of  mountains  running  from  one 
end  to.  the  other,  a  distance  of  some  twenty-five 
miles. 

In  one  of  the  most  interesting  caves  of  the  bluff's  is 
found,  growing  in  profusion,  a  rare  fern,  PoijuxxJium 
Saiuli  ri,  clinging  to  the  rougli  basaltic  walls  and  in 
the  cr(>vic('s  of  the  bluff'  with  such  tenacity  that  it  is 
difficult  to  detach  the  plants  without  breaking  the 
rhizomes  and  tearing  the  flesh  of  one's  fingers  on  the 
jagged  rocks.  This  is  a  peculiarly  isolated  habitat 
for  this  fern,  as  its  presence  has  not  been  noted  south 
of  this  point,  except  at  Guadeloupe  Island,  some  300 
miles  distant,  and  to  the  north  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  300  miles,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  small 
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rocky  islet  along  the  coast  about  100  miles  north. 
The  localities  in  which  it  has  been  noted  are  very 
restricted. 

In  the  .small  strcam.s  of  this  island  (Santa  Cruz), 
which  empty  into  the  0(_'t'an,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore,  matrnificent  masses  of  Wnotlwuriliit 
rti<licmtx.  Adiiiiitiim  jxi/afio)!  and  Adlaiitum  l  uinrrjiiKitinn 
are  found,  and  in  one  locality  where  a  stream  of  clear, 
cold  water  trickles  over  the  perpendicular  face  of  a 
deep  fissure,  I  recently  discovered  some  beautiful 
clumps  of  A.y)/t'iiiit)ii  Ji/i.r-/'iiiiiii(i,  or  "Lady  fern,' 
with  its  soft  and  delicately-cut,  droopinff  frond.s, 
i^racefuUy  intcrmixinij  with  those  of  the  WixxltmnUti 
and  Ad  iti  II  til  III.  They  were  all  nestled  so  closely  to- 
gether in  the  nook  as  to  almost  hide  the  black  walls 
and  the  surface  of  the  stream  which  flows  over  the 
bottom  of  the  fissure. 

Fc/liKis  and  Gf/iniiiif/nimmis  are  common  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  occasionally  one  side  of  a  ravine  or  canyon 
ia  sparsely  dotted  with  V)unches  of  (lieihiuthrs  iiii/ri- 
iiji/i_i//l(i.  with  its  fronds  growing  to  a  height  of  nearly 
two  feet,  whereas,  on  the  mainland,  six  to  eight 
inches  is  a  large  frond.  The  fronds  of  Aih'autum 
pi'ihitiim  also  exceed  in  size  any  specimens  which  I 
have  seen  growing  elsewhere,  the  insular  climate 
being  favorable  to  its  vigorous  growth,  as  it  is  to 
many  other  species  of  plants  which  arc  common  to 
the  island  and  the  mainland. 

In  some  instances  the  growth  of  a  plant  on  this 
island  is  so  much  more  vigorous  than  the  same  species 
on  the  adjacent  mainland  as  to  lead  one  to  think 
them  of  different  species. 


The  State  Floral  Society. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  on  Friday,  July  13.  President 
Wick.son  in  the  chair  and  Miss  E.  S.  Ryder  as  secre- 
tary Jim  h  III. 

Madame  Michel  of  San  Francisco,  an  old  member 
of  the  society,  was  placed  upon  the  honory  list. 

Miss  E.  F.  Bailey,  accountant,  reported  funds 
enough  on  hand  to  pay  a  portion  of  th(>  .society's  in- 
debtedness for  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  rose 
show  of  1893,  and  it  was  decided  that  25  per  cent  of 
this  indebtedness  be  discharged  by  the  trea.sui-er  as 
.soon  as  feasible. 

Miss  Bailey  submitted  by  re(juest  a  sketch  of  the 
recent  rose  show  at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  which  was 
accepted  and  the  committee  thanked  for  its  services 
and  discharged. 

A  ft(>r  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  society 
announce  a  chrysanthemum  show  in  San  Franci.sco 
at  days  to  be  hereafter  determined  in  November 
next.  The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  charge  of  this  show:  Mrs.  R.  W.  Brehm, 
Berkeley;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Martin,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  T. 
\j.  Walker,  Oakland;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hodgkins,  San 
Francisco,  and  Capt.  E.  Kellncr  of  Berkeley. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  next  open-air 
meeting  of  the  society,  which  will  be  held  in  Alameda 
on  Saturday,  July  28,  assembling  at  Park  street 
station  at  1(1:30  a.  .m.  Mrs.  Daniel  Swett,  Mrs. 
Stanley  Stephenson  and  Mrs.  Olive  E.  Babcoi-k  are 
the  local  committee  in  charge  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Joseph  Burtt  Davy  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  London. 
Mr.  Davy  was  formerly  assistant  at  Fvew  and  is  now 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Botany  of  the 
State  University.  His  description  of  the  time-hon- 
ored and  famous  London  establishment  was  very  in- 
teresting. We  hope  at  another  time  to  giv(>  it  in 
these  columns,  for  all  California  flower  lovers  know 
of  Kew  but  few  know  its  history,  facilities  and 
accomplishments. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Lemmon  were  present  by  in- 
vitation and  took  ))art  in  the  proceednigs  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Lemmon  is  chairman  for  California  of 
the  organization  which  was  effected  at  the  World's 
Fair  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  adoption  of  a 
national  flower  by  Congi'ess.  It  is  proposed  first  to 
have  State  floral  emblems  adopted  in  all  the  States 
and  approved  by  the  Legislatures.  When  this  is 
done  the  national  flower  projwsition  will  be  taken  up. 
Mrs.  Lemmon  desires  the  legal  adoption  of  the 
Eschscholtzia,  which  was  approved  by  the  State 
Floral  Society  several  years  ago.  This  action  has 
been  ratified,  at  Mrs.  Lemmon's  request,  by  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  and  by  the  Midwinter 
Woman's  Congress.  It  has  also  been  approved  by 
the  California  Bankers'  Association,  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  it  in  its  insignia.  It  is  now  desirable  that  all 
floral  societies  and  other  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals should  take  the  matter  up,  so  that  the  neces- 
sary action  can  be  quickly  had  from  the  Legislature 
next  winter. 

The  last  hour  of  the  session  was  charmingly  em- 
ployed in  discussion  of  the  California  wild  flowers 
shown  at  the  meeting,  from  Mr.  Davy.  The  speci- 
mens were  from  the  University  Botanic  Garden  at 
Berkeley,  where  a  good  beginning  has  ali-eady  been 
made  in  installation  of  the  native  flora.  In  a  year 
or  two  this  garden  will  be  a  well-known  I'esort 
among  lovers  of  native  plants. 

Mr.  Davy  made  another  interesting  exhibit,  con- 
sisting of  sweet  peas  grown  this  year  from  seed 
A'hich  he  gathered  ten  years  ago  from  his  home  gar- 
'^'Mi  in  England.  This  shows  that  sweet  pea  seed 
-as  a  good  hold  upon  vitality. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Japanese  Honeysuckle  for  Hedges. 

There  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction,  says  the  Pomona 
I'rogriss,  with  the  cypress  hedges  that  one  sees  all 
over  southern  California.  As  wind-breaks  they  are 
a  success,  and  along  the  sides  of  orchards  where  pil- 
ferers of  fruit  are  wanted  to  be  kept  out  they  are  of 
great  use.  But  they  are  very  dirty  for  seven 
months  in  the  year;  they  catch  dust,  and  draw 
heavily  on  the  .supph'  of  water  in  the  adjoining  soil. 
In  place  of  the  old-time  cypress  hedge,  a  number  of 
people  have  planted  the  Japanese  honeysuckle  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  are  pleased  with  it  for  hedge 
purposes.  Of  course  a  rude  framework  or  wire 
fencing  must  be  provided  on  which  to  train  it.  It 
has  long,  flexible  branchlets,  terminated  by  the 
fragrant  blossoms,  red  outside,  nearly  vvhit(^  within. 
Plant  from  three  to  six  feet  apart  and  weave  the 
branches  as  they  grow  in  and  out  among  the  larger 
ones.  It  will  soon  cover  the  fence,  and  blooms  pro- 
fusely in  June.  Another  variety,  the  Lonirmi  fni- 
;/nnitix.simii.  is  a  winter  bloomer,  is  evergreen  and 
the  most  fragrant  of  all  honeysuckles.  It  is  an 
erect  shrub  and  grows  to  a  height  of  six  feet.  There 
are  about  eighty  species  of  honeysuckle,  and  many 
of  them  are  desirable  for  hedge  purposes. 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Hints  on  Fruit  Drying. 


The  Rural  has  given  very  full  descriptions  of  fruit- 
drying  processes  and  appliances,  but  each  year  there 
is  something  a  little  new  in  each.  There  are  so  many 
bright  men  and  women  in  this  business  that  it  is 
likely  to  present  new  features  and  modifications  of 
old  ones  as  long  as  the  business  is  pursued.  The  June 
number  of  Pucific  Trw  and  Viiif  has  some  notes  of 
present  practices  in  the  San  Jose  region,  of  which 
we  select  the  following  as  of  interest,  especially, 
perhaps,  to  those  new  in  the  work: 

Makino  Trays. — Trays  are  made  3x()  and  3x8  feet, 
the  later  p!-actice  being  the  larger  size.  Trays  hold 
from  two  to  three  pounds  of  fruit  per  square  foot, 
according  to  variety  of  fruit.  Sides,  ends  and  lath 
are  of  Oregon  pine;  redwood  shakes  for  bottoms. 
White  fir  looks  nice,  but  in  the  end  is  not  cheapest. 
They  say  it  warps.  Redwood  does  not  stain  badly  if 
well  seasoned.  The  sides  and  ends  are  1x3  inches. 
Make  a  good  work  bench,  5  feet  wide  and  !t  feet  long, 
and  on  it  nail  timbers,  making  a  f(n-m  to  keep  the 
tray  material  in  exact  shape  while  being  nailed  to- 
gether. After  the  shakes  are  put  on,  a  lath  is  nailed 
along  the  ends  and  center.  A  piece  of  scantling  of 
proper  size  and  length,  covered  with  a  plate  of  iron, 
will  clinch  the  nails  of  the  center  lath  as  they  are 
driven  at  a  small  angle  from  the  perpendicular. 
Some  put  on  corners  of  hoop  iron  for  extra  strength. 

Gathering. — F'ruit  must  be  ripe.  Apricots  may 
be  more  so  than  peaches  and  nectarines,  which  must 
be  firm  enough  to  cut.  Avoid  over-ripeness,  and, 
above  all,  greenness.  Let  prunes  be  ripe.  Best 
dryers  pick  from  the  ground  without  shaking,  or  very 
light.  You  can  use  some  of  the  canvas  arrangements 
if  you  shake  lightly.  Smooth  the  ground  under  the 
trees  with  a  rake,  and  we  have  seen  a  small  hand 
roller  used  with  good  effect. 

Prei'arino. — Cut  apricots  and  peaches  with  a 
clean  cut.  Put  fruit  on  trays  as  fast  as  cut, 
and  get  into  sulphur  house  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  trays  are  run  in  on  a  car.  The 
market  demands  that  all  cut  fruit  be  well  sul- 
phured. Prunes  should  be  dipped  in  hot  lye 
water  to  dissolve  the  varnished  coating  of  the  skin  to 
make  them  dry  quickly.  There  are  very  perfect 
dipping  machines,  and  machines  that  spread  on  trays. 
Operators  use  from  one  pound  lye  to  30  gallons  water 
to  one  pound  lye  to  10  gallons;  the  stronger  the  less 
time  it  takes  to  cut.  The  machines  rinse  in  clear 
water  after  dipping.    An  operator  gets  expert  soon. 

GRAniNO. — Grade  all  prunes  before  drying.  If  you 
grade  into  .six  or  seven  sizes  while  green,  and  the 
prunes  are  from  the  same  class  of  country  and  all 
treated  the  same  as  to  irrigation,  they  will  dry  evenly 
and  need  not  be  graded  after,  but  generally  the  grad- 
ing is  closer  when  graded  again  after  drying.  It 
goes  without  saj'ing  that  grades  must  be  kept  sepa- 
rate in  the  drying  field.  A  little  square  of  wood  with 
the  proper  number  on  it  may  be  placed  in  each  tray, 
or  other  way  of  keeping  track. 

Curing. — Dry  until  the  water  is  out  and  the  flesh 
begins  to  feel  quite  firm.  You  will  soon  learn  the 
proper  feeling  to  the  hand.  Then  stack  the  trays 
for  a  day  or  two  and  the  fruit  will  further  cure  and 
yet  be  pHable.  Remove  from  trays  to  storehou.se, 
each  grade  in  a  bin  or  pile  by  it.self,  till  cured.  Ex- 
amine often  and  carefully.  The  fruit  will  go  through 
a  sweat  and  cure  perfectly  if  put  into  piles  when  in 
the  proper  condition.  To  dry  fruit  down  till  it  is 
like  a  lot  of  dry  bones  is  a  mistake.  It  may  keep 
well  and  gain  in  weight  while  in  transit  East,  but  the 
flavor  is  gone  and  cannot  be  fully  restored  by  subse- 
quent dipping.    Apricots  which  are  so  soft  when  cut 


as  to  lose  their  shape  are  technically  called  "  slabs." 
They  taste  better  than  they  look, '  but  do  not  .sell 
well.  Pick  them  out.  and  all  discolored  pieces,  and 
keep  separate. 

Drying  Olives. 


Some  of  our  olive  growers  may  like  to  try  drying 
some  of  the  next  crop.  We  give  the  advice  of  two 
driers  who  commend  the  practices  they  describe. 
One  is  Mr.  Wm.  Pfeffcr  of  (Jubserville,  who  gives  the 
Trii'  iiiid.  Vinv  the  following: 

As  olives  ripen  during  our  rainy  season,  it  requires,  for  the 
drying  of  olives,  a  sheltered  place  where  the  rain  cannot  fall 
on  the  fruit  and  where  there  is  free  circulation  of  pure  air.  1 
think  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  dry  in  the  sun,  if  we  had  the 
chani-e  to  do  so.  I  have  not  tried  this  way  yet,  but  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  »h>\v  drying  process" in  the  shade  has 
something  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  the  bitterness  in 
the  olives. 

I  use  for  the  drying  of  olives  the  common  fruit  trays.  The 
time  required  depends  on  the  weather  and  the  time  "of  vear; 
thus  Missions  laid  out  in  December  may  not  be  dry  enough  to 
be  taken  from  the  trays  in  two  months,"  while  the  .same  kind 
laid  out  late  in  March  may  be  rattling  dry  in  three  to  fcur 
weeks.  Much  rainy  weather  delays  the  drying,  fair  weather 
hastens  the  proi-ess.  I  take  care  to  pick  the  olives  from  the 
tree  when  in  a  dead-ripe  condition,  and  lay  them  on  the  dry- 
ing trays  just  the  way  they  come  from  the  trees,  without  any 
manipulation  whatever. 

When  olives  are  thus  dried  I  put  them  in  .sacks  or  bo.\es, 
sprinkling  with  fine  table  salt.  Salt  is  in  some  degree  a  pre- 
servative, and  it  aUso  keejw  the  olives,  in  dry  weather,  from 
becoming  tt)o  hard  for  direct  table  use.  Olive's  thus  preiiared 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place  keep  for  years.  I  have  some  now  over 
two  years  old,  and  in  spite  of  careless  keeping  they  are  yet  in 
fair  eating  condition. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Pfeffer  advises  serving 
the  dry  olives  without  preparation  for  the  table. 
The  Pomona  Tim>x  states  that  Mr.  J.  H  Packard  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  dried  ripe  olive  does  need 
preparation  for  the  table,  and  at  this  time  he  has 
about  100  gallons  in  the  preparatory  process.  He 
puts  them  in  vats  of  water  and  soaks  them  about  .30 
days.  He  finds  this  vastly  improves  them — in  fact, 
makes  them  about  equal  in  desirability  to  the  pickled 
fruit  fresh  from  the  tree.  He  is  confident  that  by 
his  preparation  the  dried  ripe  olive  will  not  only  be 
popularized,  but  that  it  will  serve  to  extend  the  use 
of  the  olive  throughout  the  entire  year  instead  of 
from  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  year  as  at  present. 

It  really  seems  as  though  both  of  these  processes 
could  be  improved  upon  .somewhat.  It  takes  Mr. 
Pfeffer  two  months  to  get  the  moistun^  out  of  the 
olive  and  Mr.  Packard  one  month  to  get  it  back  in 
again  before  eating.  There  is  one-quarter  of  the 
year  consumed  in  processing.  How  can  it  be  better 
done':" 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  Disease  Which  Puzzles  Mr.  Pennebaker. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  have  thought  for  two  or  three 
years  of  making  some  inquiry  through  your  valuable 
paper  concerning  a  disease  which  for  four  or  five 
years  has  afflicted  my  jioultry.  I  have  read  every 
article  on  poultry  growing  in  the  Rural  Press,  as 
I  have  been  a  continuous  subscriber  (save  for  six 
months)  since  the  first  number  was  issued,  but  I  have 
never  yet  noticed  any  disease  described  which  afflicts 
the  bird  in  the  same  way  that  .some  of  mine  .suffer. 

Five  years  ago  I  had  the  Plymouth  Rock  breed, 
which  did  well  for  awhile,  when  they  became  un- 
healthy, sickened,  and  many  died,  seemingly  without 
any  visible  disorder.  They  died  on  the  nest,  died  on 
the  run,  fell  dead  from  the  roof^t,  when  seemingly  in 
good  health.  In  1891  I  decided  to  cross  with 
thoroughbred  Brown  Leghorn.  My  first  cross  was 
black  hens  and  Plymouth  Rock  males.  The  disease 
still  followed  them  up.  They  would  get  lame  in  one 
foot  or  leg.  very  soon  lame  in  both  limbs,  then  they 
wcnild  lie  down,  having  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs 
entirely,  and  flounder  about  on  the  ground  or  in  the 
hospital  coop  till  relieved  by  death.  My  loss  for  a 
year  would  average  about  one  a  week. 

About  that  date  1  sold  my  old  farm  and  moved  on 
to  a  new  place  where  poultry  never  had  been  raised. 
Every  building  about  the  premises  was  new;  every- 
thing was  clean  and  healthy  for  man  or  beast.  I  had 
a  new  water  ditch  of  20  cubic  feet  capacit}'  running 
within  50  yards  of  my  barn  and  poultry  house  and 
yard.  I  removed  two  dozen  hens  from  my  old  home 
to  the  new  one,  selecting  a  group  that  had  always 
roosted  away  from  the  poultry  house,  on  willow 
trees,  and  was  to  every  appearance  in  perfect  health. 
In  a  few  months  they  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
same  disease  by  moping  around  for  days  or  weeks, 
then  suddenly  dropping  dead.  Others  would  show 
symptoms  of  roup  or  swelled  head,  others  would  go 
blind,  with  a  slight  dist^oloring  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  while  others  fell  from  the  roost  dead  without 
previously  showing  any  signs  of  disease,  and  still 
some  died  in  the  nest.  Now,  will  some  of  your  valu- 
able contributors  on  jwultry  tell  us  through  your  col- 
umns what  the  ailment  is  from  which  I  am  now  losing 
from  one  or  two  every  week"? 

Doubtless  some  of  your  readers  will  say  it  is  for 
want  of  proper  care  in  clean  house  and  good  food.  I 
wish  to  say  we  have  about  150  fowls  all  told.  My 
laying  house  is.  separate  from  the  roosts,  where  all 
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have  ample  room,  with  roosts  level,  four  feet  high. 
The  place  is  kept  clean,  whitewashed  two  or  three 
times  each  summer.  The  old  nests  are  removed  and 
burned  and  new  nests  made  of  alfalfa  hay.  Besides 
the  water  ditch  I  have  boxes  filled  from  hydrants 
three  to  five  times  every  day  with  fresh  water  with 
an  occasional  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  dropped  into 
the  box.  There  are  alfalfa  fields  on  three  sides  of 
the  poultry  house,  with  a  run  on  20  acres.  I  feed 
Egyptian  corn,  soaked  barley,  boiled  wheat,  and  at 
night  dry,  clean  wheat,  with  milk  once  every  day. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  charcoal,  and  at  times 
bluestoned  wheat,  with  all  the  scraps  from  the  table 
of  crumbs,  vegetables,  meats,  etc.  I  have  also  tried 
carbolic  acid  in  bottles  swung  under  the  roost,  in 
half- pint  bottles  with  stoppers  removed,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate,  and  sulphur  in  bottom  of  nests.  I  use 
a  little  kerosene  over  the  roosts  with  a  paint  brush. 
For  those  that  have  roup  I  have  a  mixture  recom- 
mended of  equal  parts  of  oil,  turpentine  and  carbolic 
acid,  putting  three  drops  in  the  mouth  three  times 
a  day  and  rubbing  over  the  swollen  parts  with  the 
same  mixture,  always  taking  care  to  remove  a  bird 
to  the  hospital  when  found  complaining,  where  they 
are  feeding  on  bran  mash,  or  cornmeal,  or  a  mixture 
of  both;  but  nine  of  every  ten  die  sooner  or  later. 
Now,  what  it  is  and  a  remedy  for  it  is  what  the  un- 
dersigned would  be  pleased  to  know. 

Visalia,  Cal.,  July  2,  1894.    W.  G.  Pennebaker. 

Who  can  give  a  hint  on  this  trouble?  Our  corre- 
spondent's outfit  and  regimen  seem  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable. Who  can  pick  a  flaw  in  his  practice?  It 
will  be  an  interesting  discussion  if  all  would  say  what 
they  think  of  the  case. 

More  Valley  Methods. 

Mrs.  F.  Wear  of  Bakersfield,  whose  experience  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  twice  describing  in  her  own 
words  in  the  Rural  during  the  last  few  weeks,  gives 
the  Califorin'd  Cnlf! valor  another  chapter  of  her 
methods  which  all  will  read  with  profit.  She  pre- 
sents her  practice  under  several  headings  as  follows: 

fst.  Two  years  old  is  the  usual  age  to  keep  hens, 
although  I  have  hens  that  are  three  years  that  are 
still  fine  layers  and  the  eggs  hatch  well.  I  never  dis- 
pose of  all  my  old  hens,  but  keep  a  pen  of  the  best. 

2d.  The  best  breed  to  keep,  if  only  one  is  kept, 
for  profit  is  the  Brown  Leghoi'n.  They  are  good 
layers  and  the  bi'oilers  are  ready  for  market  at  six 
weeks.  I  thhik  when  wheat  and  grain  are  high  that 
there  is  more  profit  in  selling  broilers  at  six  weeks 
old  at  25  or  80  cents  than  to  wait  longer  for  other 
breeds  that  bring  50  cents.  Then  all  that  are  left 
over  can  be  disposed  of  at  fancy  prices. 

3d.  My  exact  treatment  for  little  chicks  from 
time  of  hatching  until  six  weeks  old  is  as  follows: 
As  I  said  in  my  first  article,  I  have  a  coop  (5x30  feet, 
divided  into  three  parts.  This  coop  is  stationary  and 
was  built  for  winter  use.  In  cold  weather  I  keep  the 
hen  confined  in  this  coop  until  the  chicks  ai-e  one 
month  old.  But  in  spring  and  summer  I  have  what 
I  call  my  summer  nursery  coop,  made  of  two-inch 
lumber,  covered  top  and  sides  with  half-inch  mesh 
netting,  so  light  that  I  can  pick  them  up  and  move 
them  around.  As  it  is  impossible  to  raise  chickens 
with  young  and  old  mixed  up  together  without  get- 
ting them  full  of  lice,  and  the  smaller  ones  being 
underfed,  to  say  nothing  of  being  run  over  and 
trampled,  I  never  keep  my  coops  in  the  breeding 
yards,  and  as  I  have  only  one  acre,  and  live  in  town, 
I  have  to  utilize  every  space  possible,  so  I  have  taken 
my  front  yard  for  my  nursery.  It  is  planted  in  olue 
grass  and  ornamental  shrubs,  and  has  an  ornamental 
fountain  in  the  center.  In  this  yard  I  place  my 
summer  coops  with  the  hens,  and  keep  them  there 
until  the  little  chicks  are  six  weeks  old.  The  first 
week  I  feed  about  four  times  per  day,  di"y  bread, 
crumbled,  cracked  wheat  and  table  scraps,  with 
plenty  of  sweet  and  sour  milk — all  they  will  drink. 
I  grease  the  head  and  under  the  wings  of  the  hen 
with  mercurial  ointment,  and  you  need  not  fear  of 
any  vermin,  when  this  ointment  is  used,  either  on 
young  or  old,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  them 
get  wet,  as  that  would  be  certain  death. 

I  give  about  25  to  40  chicks  to  each  hen  in  summer 
and  about  15  in  winter.  Care  must  be  taken  to  not 
overfeed  little  chicks — only  give  what  they  will  eat 
up  clean  at  each  meal,  for  if  it  is  left  it  will  become 
sour  and  unfit  for  food. 

My  front  yard  has  no  fence  and  opens  on  to  the 
street;  and  as  I  have  over  300  little  chicks,  ranging 
in  size  from  one  week  to  two  months,  on  the  lawn, 
you  may  imagine  it  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

I  have  one  turkey  hen  that  beats  any  brooder  I 
ever  saw.  She  will  take  any  number  given  to  her 
and  has  at  present  40  little  chicks,  and  is  confined 
in  one  of  the  coops  mentioned,  and  they  swarm 
around  it  like  a  drove  of  bees.  I  keep  the  hen  con- 
fined until  the  chicks  are  about  six  weeks  old. 

4th.  Weakness  in  incubator  chicks,  as  near  as  I 
can  tell,  is  from  two  causes — overheat  in  the  egg 
drawer  or  weakness  of  parents.  If  from  the  first 
cause,  feeding  bonemeal  will  remedy  nine  cases  out 
of  ten.  If  the  latter,  I  have  found  nothing  that  is 
good. 

5th.    I  use  the  Douglas  mixture  as  a  tonic;  also 


tincture  of  iron  which  is  just  as  good;  one  table- 
spoonful  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Use  it  until  they 
show  bright  and  healthy-looking  head  and  eyes,  then 
stop. 

I  had  a  few  chickens  hatched  in  the  incubator  with 
their  feet  doubled  up  like  bolts  so  that  they  could 
not  straighten  them  when  they  walked.  Others 
walked  on  their  knees.  I  fed  bonemeal  and  I  will 
give  my  method  for  straightening  their  feet.  I  cut 
out  what  I  call  a  pasteboard  shoe  and  bound  the  foot 
on  this  tightly.  They  wore  this  shoe  one  day  and 
night  and  then  they  walked  as  straight  as  any 
chicken.  I  give  my  laying  hens  a  tablespoonful  of 
sulphur  in  soft  food  twice  a  week.  This  makes  them 
moult  early,  but  in  winter  it  makes  them  more  liable 
to  take  cold,  so  instead  of  sulphur  I  gave  ginger  and 
red  pepper.  I  keep  about  15  to  each  pen,  and  no 
matter  how  much  I  wish  to  keep  more  in  each  yard, 
I  sell  all  surplus  stock,  for  overcrowding  would  bring 
on  disease. 

6th.  "Do  chickens  recover  from  roup?"  Most 
certainly  they  do  and  become  as  good  as  ever.  If 
they  did  not,  most  fanciers  would  have  to  go  out  of 
the  business.  I  have  some  prize  stock  that  has  gone 
through  a  siege  of  roup,  and  that,  at  the  present 
writing,  cannot  be  beaten  in  the  State;  and  had  any- 
one seen  them  during  the  disease,  they  would  not 
have  given  me  ten  cents  for  them. 

7th.  The  best  feed  for  general  use  is  pure  wheat — 
not  screenings.  While  it  is  the  most  expensive,  it  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  A  small  amount  boiled 
will  answer  for  cooked  food,  and  swells  to  twice  its 
amount  dry. 

8th.  My  experience  is  more  limited  in  raising 
turkeys  and  I  lose  some  of  the  young  ones,  but  I  will 
give  my  plan.  I  keep  the  hen  cooped  the  same  as  for 
little  chickens.  I  give  them  no  feed  until  the  second 
day,  then  I  feed  them  dry  corn  bread,  made  with 
milk,  a  little  salt,  red  pepper  and  bonemeal,  baked 
and  crumbled  dry.  Give  them  milk  to  drink  and  let 
them  run  on  the  lawn.  I  have  fair  luck  with  them, 
but  would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  the  subject. 
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What  Governor  Markham  Thinks  About 
Good  Roads. 

Governor  Markham  has  prepared  his  views  on 
California  road-making  for  (Hood  Ro<t<h,  a  monthly 
magazine  published  at  Boston  by  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen.  The  article  must  have  been 
pi-epared  before  the  present  unpleasantness,  else  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  Governor's  attention 
might  have  been  drawn  to  the  subject  because  it 
looked  at  one  time  as  though  he  might  have  to  walk 
from  Pasadena  to  Sacramento. 

Naturally,  in  writing  of  the  road  movement  in  Cali- 
fornia for  Eastern  readers.  Governor  Markham  had 
to  introduce  many  facts  already  familiar  to  Rural 
readers.'  These  we  shall  disregard  in  preparing  a 
review  of  his  writing  for  our  columns.  We  shall  pro- 
duce only  those  portions  which  show  what  our  Gov- 
ernor thinks  should  stimulate  us  to  better  road- 
making,  and  his  opinion  of  present  laws  bearing  upon 
that  subject. 

The  Old  and  New  Systems. — The  good-roads 
movement  is  of  recent  origin  in  California.  Previous 
to  the  past  year  but  two  counties  had  given  atten- 
tion to  road  economics  as  now  understood,  and  even 
in  these  counties  the  activity  was  confined  to  that 
class  of  roads  known  as  gravelled  highways,  and 
which  do  not  stand  first  among  roads. 

The  State  is  one  of  vast  proportions.  Its  extent 
is  so  great,  its  soil  conditions,  its  altitudes,  tempera- 
ture, and  geological  formations  so  peculiar,  that  it 
may  well  be  said  that  no  general  system  of  road  con- 
struction or  road  laws  can  well  be  made  applicable 
to  all  sections  of  the  State. 

For  these  reasons  among  others,  our  road  legisla- 
tion has  never  been  satisfactory.  We  are  now,  how- 
ever, operating  under  a  law  that  is  a  closer  approach 
to  the  ideal  than  any  we  had  prior  to  last  year,  be- 
cause it  moves  on  the  principle  that  that  government 
is  best  which  is  brought  closest  to  the  people.  Under 
this  law  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  people  of  any  sec- 
tion to  set  up  a  system  suited  to  their  local  condi- 
tions and  needs.  Under  it  they  can  vote  almost  any 
expenditure  they  choose  for  road  purposes,  and  for 
any  system  that  most  impresses  them. 

Good  road  material  is  plentiful  in  the  foothill  and 
coast  counties,  as  a  rule,  but,  excepting  gravel 
which  cannot  be  classed  as  among  the  best,  is,  as  a 
rule,  scarce  in  the  valley  sections,  involving  a  consid- 
erable cost  for  fiauling. 

Great  Cost  and  Poor  Roads. — Clearly  the  people 
of  California,  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  road  con- 
vention in  Sacramento,  were  unaware  that  they  were 
pursuing  a  road  practice  far  more  costly  than  one 
that  would  give  them  permanent  good  roads;  at 
least  the  few  who  realized  the  wastefulness  of  the 
prevalent  system  had  failed  to  make  much  of  an  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind  in  that  direction.  The 
county  surveyors  made  such  a  showing  of  bad  eco- 
nomic and  physical  conditions  that  amazed  the  people. 
For  instance,  in  one  of  the  largest  fruit-growing 
counties  it  was  shown,  in  the  ten  years  next  before 


1893,  more  money  had  been  expended  on  road  work, 
by  some  thousands  of  dollars,  than  would  have  built 
300  miles  of  permanent  macadam  16-foot  road,  and 
have  paid  for  maintenance  of  the  same  for  the  ten 
years,  interest  on  the  aggregate  sum  at  five  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  have  provided  a  sinking  fund  to  dis- 
charge the  principal  in  five-year  payments,  in  20  or 
25  years,  while  all  the  time  the  county  would  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  improved 
roads.  Yet  the  surveyor  reported  that  in  Sacra- 
mento county  in  1893  there  "was  not  one  mile  of 
road  worthy  to  be  called  good,"  and  that  all  the 
highways  the  county  had  could  be  duplicated  for  a 
small  sum,  say  $25,000,  or  even  a  third  less. 

Sentiment  on  Good  Roads. — We  in  California  are 
now  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  good 
roads  mean  advanced  civilization,  better  conditions 
of  society,  economic  and  better  living,  ease  of  trans- 
portation, saving  of  time — the  most  precious  of  capi- 
tal— and  the  broadening  of  the  invitation  to  live  rural 
lives  instead  of  flocking  into  cities  and  towns.  We 
daily  realize  that  all  the  blessings  that  flow  from 
firm,  humane,  smooth,  rapid,  well-kept  highways 
elsewhere,  will  here,  under  our  favoring  skies  and  in 
our  mild  climate,  be  greatly  augmented. 

The  convention  made  itself  a  pei-manent  body.  It 
elected  an  executive  committee  and  an  educational 
committee.  It  declared  in  favor  of  wide  tires,  mac- 
adam roadways,  narrower  roads,  through  or  main 
trunk  lines,  and  indicated  a  disposition  to  favor  later 
on  a  system  of  State  highways.  On  that  point,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  Most 
Californians,  it  is  believed,  think  that  self-helpful- 
ness  will  be  best  conserved  by  putting  road  construc- 
tion upon  counties  alone,  since  there  are  sections  in 
our  State  where  first-class  roads  never  will  be  con- 
structed, and  which  nevertheless  pay  into  our  com- 
mon fund  considerable  sums  of  money,  as  in  the  up- 
per timber  and  some  mining  regions,  for  instance. 

Bonding. — The  convention  was  about  evenly  di 
vided  in  advising  the  issue  of  bonds  to  procure  means 
to  build  good  road  systems  at  once.  The  Grange  and 
Alliance  men,  as  a  I'ule,  fought  all  bond  and  debt- 
creating  propositions,  though  admitting  that  the 
present  annual  expense,  under  the  uneconomic,  old- 
fashioned  .system  of  road  districts,  and  dirt  and 
gravel  roads,  undrained  and  •  ill-constructed,  is  far 
more  than  the  interest  on  a  sum  necessary  to  con- 
struct i)ermanent  roads  that  may  be  kept  in  repair 
at  low  cost,  and  that  in  addition  the  sum  expended 
under  the  present  system  will  in  a  given  group  of 
years,  say  20,  exceed  the  interest  and  the  principal 
of  a  sum  sufficient  to  construct  and  maintain  good 
modern  roads. 

As  a  result  of  that  convention  there  has  been  more 
practical  information  disseminated  among  the  peo- 
ple on  the  road-economics  question  in  the  last  ten 
months  than  in  the  whole  preceding  years  of  our 
State  history.  One  county  has  acted  already  it  has 
borrowed  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and  has  gone 
to  work  to  construct  permanent  roads.  In  all  the 
counties  there  has  been  agitation,  public  and  other 
debates,  lectures  and  Grange  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  they  knew  little  before.  Prejudices 
against  road  engineers  have  disappeared;  scientific 
road-building  has  gained  a  hearing;  essays  on  road- 
building  have  filled  the  papers  and  magazines,  and  on 
all  sides  there  is  an  enlightenment  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  ignorance  and  old-time  prejudices. 

Why  We  SnotrLD  Have  Good  Roads. — We  need 
good  roads  because  of  our  great  distances,  rainless 
months  and  sparse  population.  As  it  is.  we  are 
crippled  badly  in  transportation  of  products,  for 
want  of  even  passable  roads.  We  are  taxed  enor- 
mously for  bad  roads,  because  of  long  hauls,  broad 
tracks,  small  population  and  climatic  peculiarities. 
So,  too,  we  find  that  those  who  would  have  come 
among  us  are  repulsed  by  our  road  conditions,  and 
will  not  be  convinced  that  behind  our  poor  highways 
lie  rich  possibilities,  which,  if  told,  would  sound  like 
romantic  tales.  They  are  accustomed  to  judge  com- 
munities by  their  highways,  and  to  expect  only  pov- 
erty, laziness  and  unthrift  behind  ragged,  ill-kept, 
dusty,  rutted,  and,  at  some  seasons,  impassable  roads. 

We  are  becoming  a  horticultural  State  pre-emi- 
nently, and  fruit  carriage  to  market  for  shipment  is 
of  first  importance  to  us,  and  in  it  good,  sn)ooth 
roads  mean  larger  gains.  We  are  a  tourist  State, 
and  good  drives  are  a  necessity  to  us.  We  are  an 
agricultural  State,  with  lands  richer  than  fabulous 
mines  and  capable  of  supporting  five  millions  of  peo- 
ple easily.  But  we  cannot  sell  lands  to  people  who 
cannot  approach  them,  except  with  the  greatest  dis- 
comfort. These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  peculiar 
to  California  that  assure  us  that  our  people  will  not 
let  the  good-road  agitation  die  out.  As  a  rule,  the 
people  here  are  not  in  favor  of  national  appropria- 
tion for  road  purposes.  It  is  not  deemed  a  proper 
function  of  P^ederal  government.  All  such  work  is 
State  work  and  should  be  State  work  alone,  in  order 
to  encourage  self-helpfulness. 

A  rain-maker  in  India  has  an  apparatus,  consist- 
ing of  a  rocket  capable  of  rising  to  the  height  of  a 
mile,  containing  a  reservoir  of  ether.  In  its  descent 
it  opens  a  parachute,  which  causes  it  to  come  down 
slowly.  The  ether  is  thrown  out  in  fine  spray,  and 
its  absorption  of  heat  is  said  to  lower  the  temperature 
about  it  sufficiently  to  condense  the  vapor  and  pro- 
duce a  limited  shower. — Atlanta  Constitution. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  Sutter  County. 


To  THE  Editor  : — I  venture  into  your  presence 
under  the  above  caption  because  our  county,  though 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  agricultural  counties  in  the 
State,  is  again  assuming  a  very  important  position 
in  the  family  of  counties.  Since  a  month  ago  harvest 
In  its  fullest  sense  is  engaging  the  minds  and  muscle 
of  our  people,  with  a  result  that  is  truly  astonishing. 
Your  readers  will  remember  that  during  the  spring 
months  these  jottings  were  liopeful  beyond  appear- 
ances that  our  glorious  little  county  would  yet 
redeem  her  wliilom  reputation  for  good  crops  in 
spite  of  the  then  dry  and  piping  north  winds.  Past 
seasons  of  similar  ])r()j)ensities  were  shown  to  have 
dispelled  anxiety  l)y  magnificent  May  weather  and 
full  crops.  True,  as  was  said  by  many,  March  and 
April  and  the  forepart  of  May  were  more  than  usually 
un propitious  for  the  husbandman,  and  no  former 
sea.son  had  yielded  such  a  crop  of  north  wind.  Our 
faith  was  put  to  the  severest  test,  but  events  proved 
that  om-  confidence  had  not  been  misplaced.  The 
cool  weather  of  May  and  June  and  the  light  showers 
brt)ught  forward  a  full  average  crop  of  grain  of  ex- 
cellent cjuality.  The  harvesters,  as  they  traverse 
the  fields  propelled  by  steam  and  horse,  i-eturn  the 
farmer  fi"om  Kt  to  20  sacks  of  grain  to  the  acre. 
These  contain  about  two  and  a  quarter  bu.shels  each, 
hence  the  yield  runs  from  2(1  to  45  bushels  per  acre 
of  wheat  and  Inu'ley,  and  in  some  instances  astonish- 
ing yields  are  rei)orted.  even  as  high  as  70  l)ushels 
of  barley  to  the  acre.  Of  course  here  and  there  a 
lighter  yield  it  met  with,  which,  however,  has  l)een 
the  case  in  the  best  of  seasons,  and  not  always  the 
result  of  poor  farming. 

Add  to  the  above  story  the  largest  and  best  fruit 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  county,  and  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  placing  it  in  the  front  rank  with  all 
the  counties  of  the  State.  15ut  oui-  position  is  con- 
ceded and  the  struggle  for  preservation  from  the 
horrible  nightmare  of  hydraulic  nining,  in  which  the 
county  took  an  honoi'able  and  leading  ])art,  is  fast 
I'cceding  out  of  vision,  leaving  the  i)rinciple  intact  for 
which  we  have  contended,  nanuMy:  Enjoying  your 
own  j)ropei-ty  in  such  a  uumner  as  not  to  injure 
that  of  another  pei'son." 

For  economic  reasons  our  county  failed  to  make 
much  of  a  show  at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  but  her  people 
wei-e  admiring  visitors  to  Sunset  City.  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  there  were  scores  of  Sutterites  to  be  seen  at 
the  great  exposition  every  day  of  its  existeni-e.  The 
writer  took  advantage  of  excui'sion  !'ates  late  in  the 
season  and  entered  tlie  city  on  the  last  train  before 
the  general  strike,  and  had  the  ]>leasure  of  retui-ning 
home  by  water.  The  i-oute  was  through  San  Fran- 
ci.sco,  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  bays;  Sacramento  river 
to  its  jun<'tion  with  Feather  i-iver,  to  Yulja  City  or 
Mai-ysville.  the  Feather  river  lying  between  the  two 
])laces.  The  bays  and  a  greatei-  portion  of  the  Sac- 
ramento river  wei-e  seen,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  a  large  nundjer  of  jjassengers  on  board  the 
Apache.  In  the  by-gone  steamer  days  this  ti'ip  was 
made  in  the  night-time,  hence  this  daylight  vision 
was  sonu'thing  new  and  very  enjoyable  to  all.  For 
tlie  first  time  have  1  seen  this  magnificent  water 
highway  by  daylight,  and  can  appreciate  better  than 
ever  the  wealth  of  the  country  bordering  on  this 
river. 

fn  fertility  these  lands  cannot  i)e  excelled  on  the 
gk)be,  and  for  the  entire  reach  of  river  from  its 
mouth  to  Sacramento  city,  a  distance  of  (iO  miles  or 
more,  it  is  under  th(>  highest  state  of  cultivation. 
Those  ])ortions  nearest  the  river  being  higher  than 
farther  back,  is  devoted  to  fruits  of  all  kinds.  To 
me  it-  seemed  like  an  unbi-oken  line  of  orchards  on 
both  sides  the  entire  distance  of  at  least  50  miles.  A 
number  of  flourishing  towns  were  visible  among  the 
stately  oaks,  walnut  trees  and  other  forest  and  fruit 
trees;  and  the  entire  distance  was  lined  with  fair  to 
line  farm  residences,  and  not  a  few  mansions  were 
seen  to  guat'd  this  noble  river  from  their  i)leasant 
surroundings. 

The  fruit  harvest  being  on,  the  customary  numer- 
ous population  was  yet  Tuore  dense;  and,  it  being  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  the  day  was  being  celebrated 
with  music,  anvils,  fire-crackers  and  noise  generally, 


and  our  steamer  being  saluted  at  every  landing  made 
it  seem  like  passing  through  a  grand  continuous 
ovation. 

It  is  the  trade  of  this  matchless  country  that  sup- 
l)orts  daily  lines  of  steamers  to  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. To  them  the  strike  makes  little  difference,  as 
they  come  and  go  by  the  river;  i>ut  the  river  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  them,  hence  we  find  them  fight- 
ing for  its  preservation  and  improvement,  and  what 
country  under  the  sun  tit  for  the  abode  of  man  would 
not.  Vei-il\'.  the  artificial  injury  to  such  a  stream 
is  the  everlasting  disgi-ace  of  the  century,  and  our 
"sober  second  thought '"  came  not  a  day  too  soon. 

Above  the  City  of  the  Plains  the  aralile  strip  along 
the  river  is  not  so  wide  and  not  so  generally  im- 
proved, but  it  is  growing  and  the  same  spirit  of 
progress  is  manifest  everywhere.  Twenty-two  miles 
above  Sacramento  the  smaller  streams  enter  Feather 
river,  and  after  an  hour's  ride  the  old  town  of 
Nicolaus  is  reached.  This  was  once  the  county  seat 
of  Sutter  county.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
fertile  region,  which  is  lai-gely  going  over  (vom  wheat 
and  barley  to  corn,  hops,  alfalfa  and  stock.  Navi- 
gation is  yet  good,  but  is  difHcult  during  the  low 
stage  of  water  owing  to  the  filling  uj)  of  the  channel 
by  hydraulic  mining  on  its  tributaries.  I  will  not 
burden  this  letter  with  a  recital  of  the  wrongs 
endured  and  the  fierce  battle  waged  to  right  them. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history. 

A  few  miles  above  Nicolaus  the  bank  lands  widen 
to  many  miles,  and  the  country  is  dotted  all  over 
with  highly  cultivated  farms  and  farm  dwellings  and 
ra])idly  growing  and  multiplying  orchards  and  vine- 
yards which  are  taking  the  })lace  of  wheat  and 
l)arl<\y  fields.  No  better  country  lays  out  of  doors 
and  no  better  people  reside  within. 

At  4::^0  p.  M.  our  little  craft  pulled  up  at  Yuba 
City,  its  passengers  the  second  day  out  from  San 
Francisco.  We  .shall  more  than  evei"  appreciate  the 
value  of  our  rivers. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  started  out  to  say  something 
about  our  last  Grange  meeting,  and  I  wandered  so 
far  from  my  intentions  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  do 
it  justice  if  I  could.  It  was  the  first  evening  meet- 
ing in  a  dtizen  years,  was  largely  attended  and  enter- 
tained with  a  most  interesting  pi-ogramme. 

Yuba  City,  July  10,  181I4.         (iEoROE  Ohleyer. 


The  Nationalization  of  Railroads  -Objections. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  two  former  letters  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  and  the  desirability  of  our 
Government  owning  the  national  highways — the  rail- 
roads. Kindly  allow  me  a  little  space  to  consider 
the  objections  commonly  urged  against  the  pi'oject. 

These  are  chiefly  two — the  political  and  the  finan- 
cial. The  objector  on  political  grounds  states  that 
our  Government  is  already  too  huge  a  machine;  and 
were  railroad  operatives  made  employes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  would  place  an  t)verwhelming  force  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  in  power,  by  which  it  could 
eternally  perpetuate  itself  in  office  and  uninterrupt- 
edly loot  the  Treasury. 

The  answer  to  this  is  very  simple  and  wondei-fully 
easy.  Discard  the  damnable  doctrine,  '"To  the  vic- 
tors the  spoils;"  appoint  as  your  officials  men  proved 
personally  com]ietent  and  let  them  hold  their  ap- 
pointment so  long  as  competent,  good  behavior  be- 
ing, of  course,  a  part  of  the  needed  competence.  As 
a  proof  that  such  a  thing  is  quite  possible,  I  need  but 
refer  to  our  army  and  navy.  No  Administration,  so 
far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  history,  ever  dreamed  of 
turning  out  all  the  rank  and  file  because  they  differed 
in  o))inion  on  political  affairs.  From  lowliest  drum- 
mer boy  to  proudest  general,  not  one  soldier  fears 
any  Damoclean  sword  of  party  vengeance. 

Organize  your  national  railroad  service  on  a  sim- 
ilar sensible  and  .solid  basis — aye,  organize  your 
whole  civil  service  on  this  sensible,  solid  basis — and 
all  fears  of  a  corrupt  political  machine  at  once  vanish. 
Your  politics  will  no  longer  stink  in  your  own  nos- 
trils, nor  stink  to  heaven.  Your  American  eagle 
may  then  soar  as  it  should  in  the  azure  heaven  of 
l)urity  and  not,  as  now,  grovel  with  bedraggled 
wings  and  corrupt  carcass,  defiled  and  begorged 
with  the  carrion  of  corruption — railroad  corruption 
chiefly  at  that. 

Further,  many  roads  are  already  in  the  hands  of 


Government  receivers,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  replacing  any  Republican  officials  by 
others  of  his  own  party. 

The  financial  difficulty  sets  forth  that  this  nation  is 
t(xi  poor  to  own  its  railroads.  It  is  quite  a  while 
since  I  went  to  sch(X)l  to  study  mathematics,  but  1 
can  recall,  after  35  years  of  business  life,  one  of  the 
axioms  my  teacliers  drove  into  me,  and  I  never  yet 
met  a  man  to  gainsay  that  axiom — "a  whole  is 
greater  than  its  pai-t."  But  that  is  exactly  what 
those  who  uphold  this  financial  objection  do  main- 
tain when  their  argument  is  boiled  down.  A  jxirt  of 
the  nation — the  railroad  capitalists — is  rich  enough 
to  own  the  railroads,  but  the  ic/io/r  nation  is  too  poor 
to  own  them.  Why  is  this  thus  ?  Some  may  urge 
that  foreign  capitalists  own  the  railroads;  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  grant  this.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
loans  were  made  to  American  capitalists,  who  are 
/ifiii  of  the  American  nation;  the  security  for  the 
loans  is  American,  and  but of  American  securi- 
ties. If  jxtrf  of  the  nation  t-ould  obtain  that  foreign 
capital,  surely  the  irlntli  nation  could  olitain  as  much 
without  difficulty.  So  I  think  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  American  nation  is  not  too  poor  to 
own  its  railroads,  even  if  they  are  worth  $10,000.- 
000,000. 

The  most  ardent  advocate  of  private  ownership 
will  admit  that  immense  economies  are  possible  un- 
der centralized  control  of  railroads.  I  need  not  here 
repeat  what  I  urged  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  sav- 
ings in  this  respect  alone  under  Government  control 
might  V)e  enormous.  1  refer  to  them  now  for  this 
reason,  that  it  seems  likely  they  might  amount  to 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  total  valu- 
ation of  all  railroads. 

This  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  used  as  a 
sinking  fund  would  pay  oil'  the  whole  proposed  bonded 
indebtediu'ss  of  $10,000,000,000  in  a  term  of  83  years. 
The  nation  would  then  own  its  railroads  and  be  free 
from  all  interest  charges.  Meanwhile,  the  property 
for  which  it  assumed  the  indebtedness  would,  in  all 
human  ])roi)al)ility,  have  increased  in  value  may  fold. 
So  that  in  shouldering  this  vast  mountain  of  debt  we 
are  not  incumbering  the  nation  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing incubus,  but  are  at  once  lightening  our  own  bur- 
dens and  those  of  posterity. 

Moreover,  it  liardly  needs  any  very  trenchant  pen 
to  impenetrate  the  convictions  of  your  readers  re- 
gai'ding  the  tremendous  financial  loss  they  are  incur- 
ring just  at  jnvsent  for  lack  of  govei-nmental  owner- 
ship. The  disaster  and  distress,  not  only  pecuniary, 
but  social,  caused  by  the  present  railroad  imbroglio, 
would  be  cheaply  averted  by  even  a  large  annual 
deficit  under  national  control  of  what  are  practically 
our  national  highways.  As  to  the  nation's  right  to 
purchase  its  roads,  1  presume  if  the  Government  can 
confer  on  some  few  of  its  citizens  a  right  of  eminent 
domain,  it  can  assume  that  right,  under  equitable 
conditions,  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  citizens. 

Monterey.  July  14,  1894.  Ei)W.  Berwick. 


Windfalls. 


To  THE  EniTon:— What  is  the  best  means  or  treatment  for 
removinff  windfalls  from  a  yearliug  filly.  I  know  that  in  older 
horses  uiul  of  lonp  standing  they  are  generally  considered  in- 
curable, but  (x'rhaps  in  the  case  of  a  young  animal  it  may  be  of 
use  to  treat  them.    It  has  one  puff  only,  on  the  hind  leg. 

Si  BscKiiiEH,  Walnut  Creek. 

ANSWER  nV  PR.  CREELEY. 

Windgalls  are  easily  cured,  whether  the  horse  is 
young  or  old.  Several  years  ago  they  were  con- 
sidered incurable,  but  the  veterinary  science  at  this 
advanced  period  makes  light  of  such  things.  My  ad- 
vice is  to  blister  with  the  following: 

Mercury  bin  iodide  1  part. 

Simple  cerate  ti  {»rts. 

Tie  her  head  up  so  she  cannot  bite  the  leg  for  a  few 
days,  then  wash  gently  with  warm  wat(>r  and  castile 
soaj),  then  put  on  vaseline.  In  old,  long-standing 
cases  windgalls  are  trt'aled  by  tapping  the  sack  by 
means  of  a  hollow  needle  and  airtight  bottle,  with 
necessary  tubing.  Then,  after  removing  the  oily 
fluid,  inject  in  dilute  iodine  tmcture,  after  which  a 
catharides  or  Spanish  fly  blister  is  applied.  In  the 
beginning,  windgalls,  bog  spavins  and  thoroughpin 
can  be  ])revented  by  applying  the  4-Ace  liniment, 
hand  rubbing  and  ct)ld  water  bandaging  after  driv- 
ing. Dr.  E.  J.  Creelev,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 


Send  for 

('ATAI.OIHK 

.M:iil('.l>'i-.'.> 


Gem  Steel  Windmill 

With  (iraphitc  lioxfs. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil 
thau  other  mills  thai  are  oUed.  Prac- 
tically tlic-se  mills  require  uo  attention. 
TRt;LV  A  CIEM.  and  worth  its  weiKht 
in  Kold.  It  comljiiies  beauty,  strength, 
durability  and  sim^)licity.  Governs 
itself  perfectly,  is  easily  erected,  and  is 
sold  on  its  merits:  in  fact,  U  is  the 
best  mill  on  earth.  The  mill  is  made 
entirely  of  Steel  and  Oast  Iron.  Kach 
one  of  our  Gem  Windmills  is  Kuuraii 
leed. 

INOTICE. 

We  carry  a  full  line  all  kinds  Humps — for  hand,  wiudmill  aud  power  use. 
Pipe,  Pipe  Pitliuffs,  Mrass  (Joods.  Hose.  Tanks,  etc. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 


nkvp;r 
kkqiiih  ks 

OILIN(i  OK 
CLIMniNU  Ol- 
TOWKRS. 


Send  for 

Catalogue. 


•112-314  Market  Str«<t, 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


PUMPS  Store  Your  Grain  lA/here  Your  Best  ->^sbsb»-^ 

OF  AlA.  ,    , 

KINDS        ^-^HuBzE^^lnterests  \A/iII  AI\A/ays  oe  Consulteci. 


WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 


 OK  TH  E- 


Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT  COSTrt. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  ijO.HW  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Photography — Astronomy. 


In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by 
Edward  Barnard  in  this  city,  he  said 
that  the  introduction  of  photography 
into  astronomy  has  gradually  effected 
quite  a  revolution,  and  necessitated 
modifications  in  great  telescopes. 
Photogi-aphy  takes  what  the  eye  can- 
not do,  for  it  is  cumulative.  It  stores 
up  the  effect  of  light  action  during 
minutes  or  hours,  consequently  reveals 
facts  which  could  not  be  ascertained  by 
human  vi-sion.  With  eye  observations, 
if  the  driving  clock  falls  a  little  out  of 
time,  and  a  star  passes  off'  the  microm- 
eter wire,  the  observer  can  shift  the 
telescope  a  little  and  bring  it  back 
again.  With  photography  this  is  not 
possible.  Moreover,  a  slight  shifting 
of  the  instrument  will  give  an  elongated 
image  of  large  stars  and  a  double  image 
of  small  ones.  The  telescope,  therefore, 
must  be  driven  accurately,  no  devia- 
tion of  more  than  one-twentieth  of  a 
second  being  permissible. 

The  driving  mechanism,  therefore, 
has  to  be  of  the  highest  quality;  any 
deviations  of  the  clock  have  to  be  forth- 
with corrected  by  means  of  another 
timekeeper,  and  the  telescope  at  once 
brought  back  to  its  true  position.  This 
extra  timekeeper  is  a  pendulum  beat- 
ing seconds,  and  driven  by  electrical 
pulsations.  At  each  beat  it  sends  local 
electrical  pulsations  through  a  portion 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  clock,  while 
exercising  its  functions.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  whole  instrument  must  be 
made  to  give  its  aid;  the  telescope  must 
be  rigid,  firm,  and  the  axis  of  every 
part  fairly  accm-ate.  The  current 
from  the  governing  pendulum  can  re- 
turn from  the  clock  by  either  of  three 
routes,  all  of  which  come  into  circuit 
one  after  the  other;  and  when  every- 
thing is  right,  it  gets  back  by  the  cen- 
tral contact.  This  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  called  the  detector,  because 
it  detects  any  error.  If  the  current 
gets  back  through  either  of  the  others, 
the  error  is  corrected  by  means,  of  a 
relay,  electro-magnets  and  differential 
gearing.  He  rang  two  bells  by  means 
of  the  pendulum,  each  bell  soimding 
seconds  synchronously;  then  he  threw 
one  of  the  bells  greatly  out  of  time. 
The  governing  apparatus  then  cor- 
rected the  error  step  by  step,  until  in 
a  few  seconds  the  bells  were  again  beat- 
ing synchronously.  By  this  system,  he 
said,  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  a 
time  error  without  its  being  corrected. 


Table  of  Principal  Allyos. 


A  combination  of  copper  and  zinc 
makes  bell  metal. 

A  combination  of  tin  and  copper 
makes  bronze  metal. 

A  combination  of  tin,  antimony,  cop- 
per and  bismuth  makes  britannia 
metal. 

A  combination  of  tin  and  copper 
mates  cannon  metal. 

A  combination  of  copper  and  zinc 
makes  Dutch  gold. 

A  combination  of  copper,  nickel  and 
zinc,  with  sometimes  a  little  iron  and 
tin,  makes  German  silver. 

A  combination  of  gold  and  copper 
makes  standard  gold. 

A  combination  of  gold,  copper  and 
silver  makes  old  standard  gold. 

A  combination  of  tin  and  copper 
makes  gim  metal. 

A  combination  of  copper  and  zinc 
makes  mosaic  gold. 

A  combination  of  lead  and  a  little 
arsenic  makes  sheet  metal. 

A  combination  of  silver  and  copper 
makes  standard  silver. 

A  combination  of  tin  and  lead  makes 
solder. 


$100  Reward,  $100. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages, 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disea,se, 
and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the 
constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for 
list  of  testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY,  Toledo,  O. 

mg-  Sold  by  Druggists,  7.5c. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BUKKE,  fi26  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 

H.  P.  MOHK,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigrs.  Young-  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 

JERSK  Y.S— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 

M.  I).  HOPKIN.S,  Petaluma.  Regristered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  187G. 


Poultry. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Three  well-bred 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  or  2  pullets  and  1  cock- 
erel for  $5.  A  handsome  lot  of  Barred  Plymotith 
Rocks.  I  shall  breed  from  20  pens  of  P.  Rocks  this 
coming  .season.  All  interested  visit  my  yards  or 
correspond.  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Reference:   People's  Bank. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.    Breeder  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  $1,  $1..50  per  setting. 


\VILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Setid  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


,1.  It.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  soiicited. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Pox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  ()2fi  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


.J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE   MILLER,    Elislo.  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regisfd  Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largjely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Powls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIPIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  131T  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


F^RANK.    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.  C  \A/h!te  Leg:horns, 
S.  C  BrovA/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F*lymoijth  Rocks, 
Blacic  /Vllnorcas. 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.-=S«  «®-Send  for  Circular. 


HALSTED  ^  INCUBATOR 

CO/Vl  F»M  1N"V, 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually  preva- 
lent among  very  Young  Turkeys  may 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS 

Send  tor  Circular. 
F-OUGERrt  tSr  CO. 


30  North  William  Street, 


New  York. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

PRIZE  HERD  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Pigs  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO. 


p.  O  Box  f 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I  Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows ;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
619  Howard  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.   Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Hay  Press 

In  the  World. 

PMXENXED  BY  JACOB  PRICE. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $800  v 

IMONARCH  JRo»mi<*«Yi>Ai.eslSW 

^--^  ^-''■"^.^^►.wt" — ^-^ 

,0^"^  ISTHEBESTSMAU. 
BALE  CAR  PRESS  limB 
WORLDS 


MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40,  $600 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale  22  x  24  x  47,  $500 

THE  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  in  an  ordinary  box  car. 
Uses  Wire  Ties— rope  will  not  hold. 

THE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  to  9  tons  in  box 
car.   Uses  either  Wire  or  Rope  Ties. 

The  sizes  of  the  bale  are  given  when  in  the  press.  Allow 
about  6  inches  for  expansion  for  cutting  ties. 

DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes)  also  for  sale. 


WM.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 


L.  C.  Morehouse, 


San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing Letters 
Patent : 

No.  197,137.. ..Nov.  13,  1877 

No.  210,458.. ..Dec.   3, 1878 

No.  306,667.. ..Oct.  14,  IS84 

No.  403.019.. ..May   7,  1889 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

Agricultural  Machinery. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  merchants,  who 
use  or  sell  Horse  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase  Horse  Forks  that  in- 
fringe the  above  Patents ;  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
horse  forks,  manufactured  by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  O.,  and  imported 
and  sold  by  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  in- 
fringements of  the  above  patents,  the  manufacturers  of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  court  that  their  forks  were  an  infringement  of  the  above 
patents,  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manufacturing  and  selling  them;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  these  infringing  Horse  Forks  will  be  promptly 
prosecuted. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


-OFFICE- 


6:25  Sixth  Street,  San  F'l-ancisco,  Cal 


4S"Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15,  devoted  to  Pumping  Machinery  and  Steam  Engines."®* 


GENUINE  JACKSON^S  LIGHT  WEIGHT  HORSE  FORKS, 

 SOLD  BY  

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREE5 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun 
burn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlanufacturer   of   Patent    Tule  Coi/ers, 

430  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RAISIIN  \A/R/\F»S,  S\A/E/\X  F»/\F*ER, 

FRUIT  PAPER. 

WAX  OR  PARAFFINE  PAPER,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  other  P  apers  for  the  wrapping  and 
packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 


ORIGINAL    MANUFACTURERS   OF   FRUIT  PAPER. 


'4-16  dav  Street, 


S.  p.  Taylor  Paper  Co. 


San  F^ranclscOt  Cal 


BEST     IISCUBrtTOR  IWFKDE.. 

Hut  Water;  Ventilation;  Moisture;  ':olf-Reeulating; 
No  Walc'ilnj?;  Clilckoiis  reniovcu  without  openlns' 
machine— $20,  WO.  W>.  $".■).  Now  is  the  time  to  \iso 
Wellington's  Imphoved  Egg  Food.  Every  grocer 
keeps  It.  R.  F.  WELLINGTON.  Prop.,  425  Washing- 
ton Street,  San  Francisco. 


Sr[WELLMACHINERYw»rks. 

All  kiml!;  of  toul>.  Korl  une  for  t  liu driller  by  using  our 
Adamnntlne  process;  can  t  ake  a  core.  Perfectod  KcoDoin- 
Icnl  Ai'tesfaii  Pumping  Ritrs  to  W"ik  bv  Steam,  Air, et<!. 
Letuihelpvou.  TIIE  AMEKICAN  WRLLWOBK8, 
Aurora,  111.;   Chlcaffo,  111.;    Dallos,  Tex. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


They  Are  Dead. 


There  was  a  man  who  never  told  a  lie- 
But  he's  dead, 

Never  said  it  was  wet  when  the  weather  was 
dry- 
Never  said 

He'd  caupht  fish  when  he  hadn't  caught  one, 
Never  said  he'd  done  something  that  he  hadn't 
done, 

Never  scolded  his  wife,  and  never  got  mad, 
And  wouldn't  believe  that  the  world  was  so 
bad. 

A  respecter  of  men,  a  defender  of  woman, 
Who  believed  the  divine  and  in  that  which 

was  human ; 
Meek  as  Moses— he  never  was  understood, 
And  the  poor  man  died  of  being  too  good. 
And  he's  dead. 

There  was  a  woman  who  never  had  gossiped  a 

bit- 
She's  dead,  too; 
Who  hated  all  scandal,  nor  listened  to  it; 
She  believed  in  mankind,  took  care  of  her  cat, 
Alwavs  turned  ii  deaf  ear  to  this  story  or  that ; 
Never  scolded  her  husband— she  never  had 

one ; 

No  sluggard  was  she,  but  rose  with  the  sun ; 
Never  whispered  in  meeting,  didn't  care  for  a 
bonnet. 

Or  all  of  the  feathers  that  one  could  put  on  it ; 
Never  sat  with  the  choir,  or  sang  the  wrong 

note ; 

Expressed  uo desire  to  lecture  or  vote; 
For  the  poor  soul  was  deaf  as  a  post — also 
dumb; 

You    might    have   called  forever  and  she 
wouldn't  have  come. 

And  she's  dead. 

— Jeannette  La  Flamboy. 


The  Old  Home  Paper. 


Ill  printed,  old-fashioned  and  homely. 
Bearing  name  of  a  .small  country  town. 

With  an  unfeigned  sneer  at  its  wrapi)er  queer 
The  postman  in  scorn  throws  it  down. 

Dispatches  and  pictures  are  wanting ; 

For  cublegrams  terse  search  in  vain ; 
Yonder  great  city  sheet,  with  its  "features" 
replete. 

Makes  the  columns  seem  shabbily  plain. 

But  I  con  every  line  that  it  offers; 

Each  item  brings  something  to  view 
Through  the  vista  of  years,  of  youth's  pleas- 
ures and  fears. 

And  serves  their  keen  touch  to  renew. 

The  death  of  a  girl  I  once  courted. 
The  growth  of  a  firm  I  once  jeered. 

The  rise  of  a  friend  whom  I  loved  to  connnend. 
The  fall  of  a  man  1  revered. 

As  I  read  1  drift  dreamily  backward 
To  days  when  to  live  was  but  joy ; 

1  think  and  1  jMire  till  the  city's  dull  roar 
('■rows  faint,  and  again  I'm  a  boy. 

Kare  perfumes  of  green  country  byway>i. 

Far  music  of  mower  and  bees. 
And  the  quaint  little  town  with  its  street 
leading  down 

To  the  creek  and  the  low-bending  trees. 

Arouud  me  the  forms  of  my  comrades; 

About  us  earth's  glories  unfurled; 
Each  heart  undefiled,  with  its  faith  of  a  child. 

Looking  forth  to  a  place  in  the  world. 

And  the  paper  tells  how  all  have  prospered ; 

I  follow  their  lives  as  they  flow. 
Applauding  each  gain  and  regretting  eacli 
pain. 

For  the  sake  of  the  days  long  ago. 

Then,  somehow,  my  cares  seem  less  heavy 

For  the  voyage  I  take  as  I  read. 
And  I  fancy,  forsooth,  that  the  vigor  of  youth 

Is  imbibed  to  replenish  my  need. 

Above  all  the  huge  city  dailies, 

With  ponderous  utterance  wise, 
This  scant  page  hath  power  to  spread  out  for 
an  hour 

A  fairyland  sweet  to  mine  eyes. 

Ill  printed,  old-fa.shioned  and  homely. 
Bearing  the  name  of  a  .small  country  town, 

I  wait  and  I  seek  for  the  moment  each  week 
When  the  postman  in  scorn  throws  it  down. 

—Charles  M.  Harger  in  Escondido  Times. 


Jim's  Balloon  Ascension. 


"  Aunt  Jane!  " 
"  Well?" 

Jim's  voice  was  jerky,  pleading,  anx- 
ious; Aunt  Jane's  quiet  and  unrespon- 
sive. 

' '  There's  a  balloon  ascension  over  to 
the  fair  grounds  to-morrow." 

"I  don't  know  that  that  concerns 
me — or  you." 

"  It  does  me,  Aunt  Jane.  I  want  to 
go.    Can't  I?  " 

"  You  have  had  j'our  day  at  the  fair. 
James." 

Jim  hated  to  be  called  James,  i)rob- 
ably  because  the  only  one  who  had  ever 
called  him  so,  being  Aunt  Jane,  always 
spoke  it  in  a  chilly  tone. 

"But.  Aunt  Jane,"  with  an  increase 
of  anxiety,  "if  I'd  known  there  was 
going  to  be  an  ascension  I  wouldn't  'a' 
went  yesterday.  I've  never  seen  a  bal- 
loon. I  want  to — awful  bad.  I'll — be- 
have real  good." 

Jim's  voice  weakened  a  little  on  the 


last  words;  not  that  he  did  ^;iot  mean 
an  honest,  stalwart  promise,  but  he 
knew  his  behavior  on  the  day  before 
had  been  open  to  criticism.  He  was  not 
at  all  surprised  that  Aunt  Jane  agreed 
with  him  in  this. 

"James,'"  in  her  coldest,  quietest 
voice,  "  I  suppose  you  remember  some- 
thing of  what  took  place  yesterday." 

"I'm  sorry — "  began  Jim,  who,  to 
tell  the  truth,  had  not  felt  any  sorrow 
for  his  escapades  until  they  now  seemed 
in  danger  of  erecting  a  wall  between 
himself  and  further  fun. 

"It's  no  good  to  be  sorry,  but  it's 
some  good  for  me  to  know  that  you  are 
kept  out  of  mischief.  You  got  into  a 
fight  with  the  boys  from  Holmes' 
school.  You  let  some  of  the  prize 
ducks  out  of  their  cage,  and  they  were 
chased  by  the  boys,  and  I  had  to  pay 
for  them.  You" — Aunt  Jane's  tone 
showed  that  she  was  approaching  the 
climax  of  Jim's  sins — "rode  on  one  of 
the  race  ponies." 

"It  wasn't  in  a  race.  It  was  just 
some  of  us  trying  the  ponies.  It  went 
good,  too,  and  they  said  I  rode  tiptop," 
Jim  continued,  consumed  by  his  longing 
desire  for  just  such  a  pony. 

"What  did  you  look  like  when  you 
came  home'?" 

"Well — I  tore  my  clothes,  I  know. 
And — but  this  bump's  going  down,  and 
my  eye'll  be  all  right  by  to-morrow. 


liking  and  being  liked  by  all  except 
Aimt  Jane.  She,  cherishing  a  belief 
that  boys  were  prone  to  ill-doing  and 
must  be  held  down,  did  her  best  to 
keep  him  repressed  by  her  chill  man- 
ner. 

He  grew  fairly  to  hate  the  measured 
tone,  sometimes  indulging  in  a  willful 
bit  of  mischief  by  way  of  finding  relief 
in  rousing  Aunt  Jane  to  a  little  show  of 
anger. 

As  he  now  lay  in  the  hay,  his  whole 
soul  arose  in  a  rebellion  quite  foreign 
to  his  naturally  genial  disposition. 
With  a  little  management  Jim  could 
have  developed  a  frank  and  generous 
good  will  which  would  have  made  him  a 
most  lovable  inmate  of  any  home. 

"  I  won't  stand  it!"  he  cried  to  him- 
self. "I  hate  Aunt  Jane,  and — she 
hates  me.  Yes,  I  know  it.  She  always 
stops  me  in  everythhig  I  want  to  do.  I 
won't  mind  her.  I'll — go  to  the  fair  in 
spite  of  her!" 

It  was  a  daring  thought,  but  the  rel- 
ish of  it  increased  as  he  dwelt  on  it. 

"Yes,  I  will!  I'll  go,  and  I'll  stay 
all  day.  And  I'll  do  everything  I  want 
to  do.  If  she'd  been  good  about  it  and 
let  me  go,  I 'd  have  been  a  good  boy. 

' '  What'U  she  say  when  I  come 
home?  " 

The  wild  thought  grew  with  the 
cherishing. 

''  I  won't  come  back!    I  hate  it  here. 
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Aunt  Jane,  please  let  me!  I'll  behave 
well— honest  and  true  I  will." 

' '  I  think  you  have  had  enough  of  the 
fair,  and  that  settles  it." 

Jim  knew  it  did.  He  walked  out 
without  another  word,  but  with  just 
the  birth  of  another  thought  in  his 
mind — a  thought  so  wild  that  at  first 
it  arose  only  to  be  set  aside. 

He  sped  into  the  hayloft  and  threw 
himself  down  in  a  paroxism  of  anger 
and  despair.  The  cool  air  blew  in  upon 
his  hot  cheeks,  and  the  great  elms, 
their  yellowing  leaves  one  by  one  be- 
ginning to  loose  their  hold  on  the 
branches,  whispered  in  the  autumn 
breeze.  The  grass  was  still  green,  and 
everything  alx)ut  the  prosperous,  well- 
kept  farm  was  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

But  Jim  hated  it.  From  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  parents,  two  years  be- 
fore, he  had  made  his  home  with  an- 
other branch  of  the  family,  in  a  house 
full  of  rollicking  boys  and  girls,  who 
received,  perhaps,  rather  too  iittle  than 
too  much  training.  Then  circum- 
stances had  ordered  that  he  should  go 
to  Aunt  Jane's. 

He  had  been  received  with  kindness 
which  was  not  intentionally  cold.  Miss 
Preston  desired  to  do  her  duty  by  her 
orphan  nephew.  He  was  well  provided 
with  all  that  a  boy  belonging  in  a  well- 
to-do  family  should  have.  But  before 
he  had  been  for  a  week  in  the  big  house 
on  the  big  farm,  Jim,  if  he  had  been 
that  kind  of  a  boy,  would  have  cried 
his  heart  out  with  lonely  homesickness. 

Not  being  that  kind  of  a  boy.  he  took 
refuge  in  things  about  him,  making 
friends  with  servants  and  animals,  soon 


I'd  rather  go  and  work  for  my  living 
somewhere.    I'll — ride  a  racehorse." 

The  idea  was  delightful  in  its  utter 
recklessness.  Doubly  so  becaase  it 
would  be  shocking  to  Aunt  Jane. 

Early  the  next  morning  Jim  stood  in 
his  room,  firmly  set  in  his  new  pur- 
pose. 

The  suit  of  clothes  he  had  worn  at 
the  county  fair  lay  on  a  chair,  mended 
with  the  i)ainstaking  care  which  Aunt 
Jane  brought  to  all  she  did.  If  Jim 
could  have  remembered  a  single  really 
tender  word  or  look  from  his  aunt,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  his  heart  would 
have  been  touched  by  this  evidence  of 
of  her  care  for  him.  If  even  she  had 
once  in  a  while  roundly  scolded  him,  it 
would  have  been,  Jim  thought,  refresh- 
ing; but  that  cold  and  measured  voice 
—ah! 

"I'll  wear  my  best  suit — yes,  I  will! 
What's  the  difference?  As  I'm  never 
coming  back,  she  can't  roll  up  her  eyes 
and  look  shocked  at  me.  And  I  don't 
care  if  I  do  spoil  'em,  either!" 

An  hour  later,  at  breakfast-time, 
Jim  could  not  be  found,  nor  did  any  re- 
ply come  to  the  numerous  calls  of  his 
name. 

"I'm  ready  to  guess  I  know  where 
he's  gone,  though,  rafi  am,"  said  the 
housekeeper.  "I  saw  him  go  out  the 
side  gate  an'  round  the  back  of  the 
barn  just  after  I  got  up.  So  I  reck- 
oned in  my  own  mind  he'd  gone  to  the 
fair.  Possessed  about  that  balloon  he 
was,  all  yesterday.  Just  like  boys,  you 
know,  ma'am;"  with  a  look  which  con- 
veyed an  appeal  for  mercy  for  the 
criminal. 


But  Aunt  Jane  set  her  lips  together, 
thinking  within  her.self  that  for  a  lady 
who  had  never  done  such  a  foolish 
thing  as  get  married,  it  was  really 
rather  hard  to  be  bothered  by  the  boys 
of  other  people. 

But  as  the  hours  wore  on.  Miss 
Jane's  hardness  relaxed  a  little.  She 
was  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  the  scat- 
ter-brained boy  being  at  the  fair  with 
no  one  to  look  after  him. 

Th(^  quiet  of  the  place  seemed  op 
pressive.  She  had  learned,  scarcely 
realizing  to  herself,  to  like  the  sound 
of  the  careless  shout  and  rattling  talk, 
not  to  speak  of  the  bright  eyes  which 
were  so  like  those  of  her  brother  who 
left  home  so  long  ago,  as  the  result  of 
a  trifling  quarrel,  never  to  come  back. 

"  I  believe  I'll  drive  over  to  the  fair 
grounds  myself,"  she  observed  in  the 
early  aftern<jon.  I  really  wanted  to 
get  hold  of  a  few  of  those  premium 
Hubbard  squash  seeds.  And  this  be- 
ing the  last  day,  I  could  likely  gel 
them.  " 

Jim  was  having  a  glorious  time  at 
the  Fair.  He  whipped  a  boy  who  was 
abusing  a  smaller  boy.  dashed  in  amon;/ 
a  lot  of  horses  to  catch  hold  of  one 
which  was  getting  beyond  the  control 
of  a  woman  who  drove  it,  found  a  lost 
little  girl  and  walked  around  with  her 
for  an  hour  in  search  of  her  friends, 
drank  too  much  lemonade  and  ate  too 
many  peanuts,  quarreled  with 
some  boys  at  a  merry-go-round 
and  got  knocked  off  one  of  the 
wooden  horses,  rode  a  donkey 
in  a  race,  and,  after  having  been 
lavishly  dined  by  the  mamma  of 
'  the  found  little  girl,  was  fully 
'  ready  to  enjoy  the  balloon  ascen 
tion. 

The  crowd  ~  was  collecting 
around  it,  with  the  asual  inside 
fringe  of  boys;  the  verj'  inside 
fringe  being  composed  of  those 
happy  boys  who  chanced  to  have 
no  one  looking  after  them.  Prom- 
inent among  these  was.  of  course, 
Jim. 

He  balanced  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  hole  in  the  ground  in 
which  was  built  a  fire  over  which 
the  balloon,  in  j>rocess  of  beuig 
filled  with  hot  air,  bobbed  and 
swayed  in  a  manner  most  excit- 
ing and  aggravating  to  boys  who 
could  not  get  inside  the  more 
and  more  closely  packed  crowd. 
He  conversed  with  the  balloon 
man,  offering  to  go  up  on  that, 
or — remembering  that  he  was. 
now  to  look  after  his  own  living 
—  any  other  day. 

"  Think  you'd  like  it,  do  you  ?  " 
said  the  man. 

"Yes,  I  know  1  should." 
"  But  I  go  up  on  a  traj)eze,  till  I  get 
clear  up.    Then  I  climb  into  the  bas- 
ket." 

"I'd  do  that,  "  agreed  Jim.  "You 
let  me  try  it." 

"  I  guess  you'd  better  wait  a  bit." 

This  was  disapjK)inting;  but  Jim,  re 
solved  to  learn  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
balloon  travel,  continued  to  mix  hun 
self  with    matters   in   a   way  which 
brought    upon    him    more  than  one 
rating  from  those  engaged  in  the  infla 
tion  of  the  big  toy. 

"  All  ready  ?  " 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  " 

Cheers  rang  up  from  a  thousand 
voices  as  at  length  the  aeronaut  threw 
off  his  outside  clothing  and  appeared  in 
a  suit  of  gayly  colored  tights. 

"  Out  of  the  way."  shouted  a  man,  in 
a  voice  of  dismay. 

The  shout  was  for  Jim.  As  the 
trapeze  ropes  which  liad  been  lying 
slack  straightened  out  with  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  huge  ball  from  the  confining 
cords.  Jim  felt  a  rasping  along  his  neck, 
caused  by  a  swiftly  moving  rope.  Then 
it  tightened,  and.  with  a  gasp,  he  laid 
desi)erate  hold  of  it  alwve  his  head,  as 
a  half-noose  cut  cruelly  into  his  neck. 

Cries  of  alarm  filled  the  air  but  just 
now  ringing  with  cheers.  A  dozen 
arms  were  reached  out  in  attempt  to 
help,  but  the  boy  had  in  one  instant 
been  jerked  out  of  reach  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd. 

"  Hold  on  !  hold  tight  !  " 

Frantic  shrieks  followed  him. 

"  Don't  let  go,  or  you'll  be  dashed  to 
pieces  !  " 

"Good  boy  !  Brave  boy  !  Hold  on  !  " 
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The  aeronaut  had  just  time  to  let  go 
his  hold  on  the  trapeze,  his  quick  eye 
at  once  perceiving  that  his  weight  on 
the  rope  would  take  away  the  last 
chance  for  the  boy's  life. 

At  that  moment  there  fell  upon  Jim's 
ears  a  familiar  voice,  raised  to  a  pierc- 
ing cry. 

"  It's  my  boy  !  Mine  !  —  mine  !  Let 
him  down  !    Give  him  to  me  !  " 

And  for  one  moment  his  terror- 
stricken  glance  fell  upon  Aunt  Jane's 
face  —  not  cold  and  forbidding,  but 
strained  in  an  agony  of  tender  fear. 
With  a  scream  of  fright  his "  eyes  met 
hers  in  a  frantic  appeal  for  help — the 
help  he  knew  she  could  not  give. 

The  chorus  of  excited  voices  mingled 
in  a  hollow  roar,  then  died  into  silence 
as  Jhn  went  up — up — still  struggling 
with  that  cruel  rope.  At  last  he  got  it 
around  one  arm,  then  another,  loosen- 
that  choking  pressure  about  his  throat. 
Another  passing  of  the  rope  about  his 
arms,  each  one  attended  with  fearful 
effort.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  head. 
There  was  a  blackness  before  his  eyes 
and  a  roaring  in  his  ears. 

Another  violent  struggle  for  the  life 
which  seemed  so  sweet  now  that  it 
might  be  going  from  him.  He  gained 
another  twist  on  the  rope,  and  could 
now  draw  a  free  breath. 

A  glance  below  turned  him  sick  and 
giddy.    As  through  a  mist,  he  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  distant  landscaj^e. 
He  was  moving  on  and  up,  a  help- 
less speck  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

Where  was  he  going  ?  When 
should  he  stop  —  and  where  ? 
Would  it  be  hours  in  which  he 
must  be  held  in  this  wise  ? 
Would  darkness  find  him  still 
drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  'i 

Then  another  thought  came. 
This  was  being  his  own  master 
—  starti7ig  out  to  have  his  own 
way  !  What  a  wild  longing  seized 
him  to  be  back  among  the  quiet 
farm  scenes  which  he  had  some- 
times found  irksome!  Even  Aunt 
Jane's  peculiarities  could  be 
borne.  But  how  about  that  look 
caught  from  Aunt  Jane's  eyes  ? 
No  coldness  or  indifference  there, 
surely. 

Along  with  a  cry  for  help 
went  a  fervent  resolution  to  make 
better  use  of  his  life  if  blessed 
opportunity  should  come. 

"  He's  drifting  over  the  lake." 

"Then  that'll  be  the  last  of 
him. " 

"No  —  not  if    he   gets  down 
before  dark." 

Excitement  had  run  wild  on  the 
Fair  gi-ound.  Women  cried  and  fainted, 
and  men  turned  white,  as  the  boy  was 
carried  beyond  the  reach  of  possible 
help.  Throats  were  hoarse  with  shout- 
ing after  him"  directions  which  could 
not  be  heard. 

Aunt  Jane,  beside  herself  with  ex- 
cited alarm,  was  taken  in  kindly  hands, 
and  at  length  conveyed  home. 

"  We'll  bring  you  the  news  the  first 
moment,"  she  was  assured.  "We'll 
follow  him  up  and  keep  constant 
watch. " 

Numbers  of  the  coimtry  neighbors 
followed  the  slowly  moving  balloon, 
which  at  no  time  rose  beyond  easy  ob- 
servation. Boats  were  had  in  readi- 
ness as  at  length  it  hung  over  the  lake. 

"It's  coming  down  !  " 

"  What  makes  me  feel  so  funny,  when 
I  ain't  hurt  a  bit  '?  " 

Jim  asked  it  when  near  his  quick  ride 
home,  sitting  on  the  bottom  of  a  light 
buggy,  with  his  head  on  the  seat.  He 
was  glad  to  lay  it  down  again  after  a 
look  around. 

"  No  wonder  you  feel  funny,  my  little 
chap,"  said  his  kmdly  caretaker. 
" '  No — you're  not  hurt,  but  it  will  take 
a,  few  days  of  your  aunt's  nursing  to 
got  you  back  where  you  were." 

And  there  she  was — Aimt  Jane  rush- 
ing to  meet  him  with  a  cry  of  thankful- 
ness. As  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms, 
it  might  have  occurred  to  both  that 
they  had  found  something  which  they 
had  before  been  missing. 

If  Aunt  Jane  had,  she  never  said  so. 
But,  in  latter  years  of  his  happy  boy- 
hood, Jim  sometimes  said  to  himself: 
"I  had  to  go  up  in  a  balloon  to  find 
out — some  things." 


The  Worst  of  All. 


There  are  many  fools  that  worry  this  world — 

Fools  old,  and  fools  who' re  young, 
Fools  with  fortunes,  and  fools  without. 
Fools  who  dogmatize,  fools  who  doubt, 
Fools  who  snicker,  and  fools  who  shout. 
Fools  who  never  know  what  they're  about, 

And  fools  all  cheek  and  tongue; 
Fools  who  are  gentlemen,  fools  who're  cads. 
Fools  who're  gray  beards,  and  fools  who're 
lads ; 

Fools  with  manias,  fools  with  fads, 

Fools  with  cameras,  fools  with  tracts, 

Fools  who  deny  the  stubbornest  facts. 

Fools  in  theories,  fools  in  acts. 

Fools  who  quarrel,  and  fools  who  quack ; 

In  fact,  there  are  all  sorts  of  fools  in  the  pack, 

Fools  fat,  thin,  short  and  tall ; 
But  of  all  sorts  of  fools,  the  fool  with  a  gun 

(Who  points  at  some  one — of  course,  "in 
fun  "  — 

And  fools  all  around  till  chance  murder  is 
done) 

Is  the  worst  fool  of  them  all  ! 

— London  Punch. 


'Kiss  Her  and  Tell  Her  So." 


Integrity  of  character,  a  right  sense 
of  honor,  manliness  and  respect  for 
what  is  pure  and  good  are  all  adjuncts 
to  the  perfect  happiness  of  married  Ufe, 
writes  Mary  J.  Holmes  in  answer  to  the 
question  "  What  Constitutes  a  Good 
Husband?"  But  most  natures  crave 
more  than  these,  and  what  they  crave 
is  so  easy  to  give  that  I  wonder  it  is 
ever  withheld.    Said  a  woman  of  her 


THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


A  Boy  "Who   Learned  a  Lesson. 


"  I  thmk,  sister,  you  are  a  foolish 
mother.  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
object  to  Benny  boy  accepting  this 
little  toy  weapon.  I  expected  my 
namesake  nephew  to  enjoy  his  mimic 
sport.    Sister,  Benny  isn't  a  girl." 

"No,  brother,"  responded  Mrs. 
Archer.  "  My  son,  we  will  talk  about 
this  pistol;  then,  when  you  have  thought 
about  it,  if  you  desire  to  keep  it  you 
may.  It  is  only  a  toy  weapon,  yet  the 
report  is  disagreeable  and  snappy. 
Grandpa's  head  aches  often.  His  ear 
is  sensitive.  The  snappy  sound  annoys 
me,  too.  Your  small  sister  is  timid, 
and  when  you  point  your  weapon 
toward  her  she  suffers  real  fear.  To- 
day I  heard  her  dearest  playmate, 
Lessy  Minor,  say  :  '  I  shall  not  come 
over  again  while  Benny  has  that  gun. 
I  am  afraid.'  Bounce  and  Melff  are 
only  dmnb  animals,  yet  I  do  pity  the 
poor  dog  and  cat  when  they  run  in  a 
fright  if  you  snap  your  pistol  at  them." 

"My  pistol  is  harmless.  People  know 
that.  A  dog  and  cat  can  learn  sense. 
A  boy  likes  fun,"  persisted  Benny. 

"  Is  it  fun  to  annoy  dear  old  grandpa, 
frighten  sister,  her  little  friend  and  our 
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husband  who,  when  living,  stood  high 
with  his  fellow-men  and  surrounded  her 
with  every  luxury:  "I  loved  him  most 
for  his  kind  thoughtfulness  and  delicate 
attentions  which  made  me  feel  that  I 
was  as  dear  to  him  after  years  of  mar- 
riage as  on  the  first  day  he  called  me 
his  wife."  And  this,  I  think,  is  the 
secret  of  some  women's  happiness. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  make  a 
woman  his  wife,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
or  months  of  attention  ignore  her  with 
a  feeling  that  because  he  has  chosen 
her  to  bear  his  name  she  must  be  for- 
ever satisfied,  with  no  further  demon- 
stration of  his  love.  Women  hke 
demonstrations,  and  there  is  a  world 
of  good  advice  in  the  two  lines  of  an 
old  ballad  I  lately  read : 

"If  your  wife  is  dearer  to  you  than  life, 
Kiss  her  and  tell  her  so." 


Boiled  Tongue. — Wash  the  tongue 
carefully,  and  let  it  lie  in  cold  water 
for  several  hours  before  cooking — over 
night,  if  possible.  Lay  it  in  a  kettle 
of  cold  water  when  it  is  to  be  cooked, 
bi-ing  the  water  to  a  boil  slowly,  and 
let  it  simmer  until  the  tongue  is  so 
tender  that  you  can  pierce  it  with  a 
fork.  A  large  tongue  should  be  over 
the  fire  about  four  hours.  When  it 
has  cooled  in  the  liquor  in  which  it  was 
boiled,  remove  the  skin  with  great  care, 
begmning  at  the  tip  and  stripping  it 
back.  Trim  away  the  gristle  and  fat 
from  the  root  of  the  tongue  before 
serving  it. 


Ivory  knife  handles  that  have  grown 
yellow  with  age  or  careless  usage  may 
be  whitened  by  rubbiiag  with  sandpaper. 


dumb  pets  ?  Was  it  fun  for  you  when 
Mr.  Wells'  large  red  cow  ran  into  our 
garden  yesterday,  tossing  her  head  ? 
She  frightened  you,  dear.  A  large  boy 
in  the  alley  laughed  heartily  when  you 
ran  crying  to  the  house. " 

"  I  was  afraid.  The  cow  shook  her 
head  and  looked  so  fierce." 

"  Yes,  you  were  frightened  at  harm- 
less, gentle,  hornless,  old  Star.  The 
boy  knew  Star  was  gentle.  It  was  your 
cowardice  which  amused  him.  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  of  an  old  hunter  who 
was  one  day  visituig  a  village  and  in- 
vited to  participate  in  a  turkey  shoot- 
ing match.  He  said  :  '  No,  John  Bibb 
never  points  a  gun  at  any  created 
creature  for  sport.  I  never  shoot  a 
bound  or  trapped  animal.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  scorned  to  stone  an  inno- 
cent bird.  I  shoot  bears  and  game 
when  I  want  food.  I  never  waste 
powder  and  ball.  I  am  a  hunter,  sirs, 
fair  and  square  in  my  chase  after 
animals  given  for  man's  use.    I  never 


hunt  for  sport;  never,  sirs.  I  have  a 
little  compassion  upon  the  poor,  dumb 
creatures  which  are  not  created  to  be 
wantonly  tortured.'  Now  think,  Benny, 
has  grandpa,  sister  and  Bounce  any 
right  ?"  ^ 

An  hour  later.  Uncle  Ben,  with  his 
namesake  nephew,  were  burying  the 
toy  pistol. 

"Cover  it  deep,  uncle,"  advised 
Benny,  "  so  no  other  boy  will  find  it  to 
torture  his  grandpa  and  the  rest  of  his 
folks,  snapping  it  close  to  their  ears." — 
Ella  Guernsey. 


Misnaming  a  Child. 

Not  long  ago  a  child  was  brought  to 
me  for  baptism,  and  when  I  asked  the 
father  for  the  desired  name,  he  replied 
that  it  was  Bathsheba,  writes  the  Rev. 
T.  De  Witt  Talmage.  Now,  why  any 
parent  should  wish  to  give  to  a  child 
the  name  of  that  infamous  creature  of 
Scripture  times  passes  beyond  my  un- 
derstandmg.  I  have  often  felt  at  the 
baptismal  altar,  when  names  were  an- 
nounced to  me,  like  saying,  as  did  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Richards  of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  when  a  child  was  presented 
him  for  sprinkling  and  the  name  given, 
"  Hadn't  you  better  call  it  something 
else?"  There  is  no  excuse  for  any  as- 
sault and  battery  on  the  cradle  when 
our  language  is  oppulent  with  names 
musical  in  sound  and  suggestive  in 
meaning,  such  as  John,  meanmg  "the 
gracious  gift  of  God;"  or  Henry,  mean- 
ing "the  chief  of  a  household;"  or 
Alfred,  meaning  "good 
Joshua,  meaning  ' '  God 
or  Nicholas,  meaning 
people;"  or  Ambrose, 
mortal;"  or  Andrew,  meaning  "manly;' 
or  Esther,  meaning  "  a  star;"  or  Abi- 
gail, meaning  "my  father's  joy;"  or 
Anna,  meaning  "grace;"  or  Victoria, 
meaning  "victory;"  or  Rosalie,  mean- 
ing "beautiful  as  a  ro.se;"  or  Margaret, 
meaning  "a  pearl;"  or  Ida,  meaning 
"Godlike;"  or  Clara,  meaning  "  illus- 
trious;" or  Amelia,  meaning  "busy;" 
or  Bertha,  meaning  "beautiful;"  and 
hundreds  of  other  names  just  as  good 
that  are  a  help  rather  than  a  hin- 
drance. 

Do  Women  Know? 


counselor;"  or 
our  salvation;" 
'  victory  of  the 
meaning  "  im- 


That  cane-seated  chair  bottoms  that 
have  become  sagged  may  be  made  as 
tight  as  ever  by  washing  them  with  hot 
soap  suds  and  leaving  to  dry  in  the 
open  air. 

That  embroidery  should  always  be 
ironed  on  the  wrong  side,  on  a  soft  sur- 
face such  as  heavy  flannel  or  felting 
with  a  clean  white  cloth  over  it,  and 
should  be  ironed  until  thoroughly  dry. 
In  this  way  the  design  will  be  beauti- 
fully brought  out. 

That  flies  do  not  like  the  odor  of  clover 
and  that  a  bunch  of  these  blossoms  left 
drying  in  a  room  will  effectually  expel 
them. 

That  traces  of  mud  may  be  removed 
from  black  dresses  by  rubbing  the 
stains  with  raw  potato. 

That  covers  of  lard  pails  may  be 
utilized  by  placing  them  xmder  pots  and 
saucepans  when  the  stove  is  too  hot. 

That  pine  tar  burned  in  a  sick  room 
is  an  excellent  disinfectant;  it  also  in- 
duces sleep. 

That  soaking  canned  goods  in  iced 
water  for  an  hour  before  heating  them 
will  remove  any  tinny  taste  that  may  be 
noticed. 

That  a  thin  piece  of  salt  pork  bound 
on  to  a  wound  caused  by  stepping  on  a 
nail  or  carpet  tack  will  remove  the  in- 
flammation almost  immediately  and  pre- 
vent serious  consequences. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 


Baking 
Powder 


AEkSOLUTELY  PURE 
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Progress 


of  the  Tehuantepec 
Railway. 


In  his  June  report  the  statistician  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes 
a  reference  to  the  railway  now  in  course 
of  construction  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  under  a  concession  held  by 
Edward  McMurdo  of  London.  Only 
about  20  miles  of  the  road  in  the  center 
of  the  isthmus  remain  to  be  built,  and 
the  line  is  to  be  completed  within  a  few 
months.  Kxtensive  works,  estimated 
to  cost  $4,300,000,  are  being  con- 
structed at  the  port  of  Coatzacoalcos, 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  railway, 
with  the  view  of  providing  a  safe  an- 
chorage at  that  harbor  for  ocean-going 
steamers,  and  a  long  iron  pier  will  be 
constructed  at  Salina  Cruz,  the  Pacific 
coast  terminal  of  the  road. 

The  completion  of  this  railway  line 
will  provide  a  trade  route  between  the 
United  States  and  western  Mexico, 
which  will  be  more  than  2000  miles 
shorter  than  the  present  route  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  concession  for  building  the 
railroad  by  a  British  subject  might  be 
a  reason  for  apprehending  possible  dis- 
crimination against  American  com- 
merce but  for  the  fact  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  concession  the  line  will  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment as  soon  as  it  shall  have  been 
completed. 

Columbian  Half  Dollars. 


Among  the  subsidiarj'  coin  tui-ned 
into  the  various  Sub-Treasuries  of  the 
country  appear  from  time  to  time 
Columbian  souvenir  half  dollars.  These 
coins,  under  the  act  authorizing  their 
issue,  are  a  legal  tender  in  amounts  of 
$10  or  under.  They  are  taken  at  the 
Sub-Treasm-ies,  of  course,  at  their 
designated  value  only,  whereas  they 
cost  the  careless  or  forgetful  persons 
who  put  them  into  circulation  from  $1 
to  $2  apiece.  But  three  of  the  50c 
pieces  have  been  thus  presented  at  the 
New  York  Sub-Treasury,  and  none  of 
the  Isabella  quarters  have  made  their 
appearance.  The  Sub-Treasury  in  this 
city  has  received  some  of  both.  There 
were  $2,500,000  of  the  Columbian  half 
dollars  coined,  making  a  total  of  5, (»()(),- 
000  pieces.  The  quarters  are  of  great 
rarity,  but  $10,000  worth,  or  40,000 
pieces,  being  coined. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—It  is  thought  40,000,000  ixjunds  of  »uf.'ar 
beets  will  be  prodmied  in  California  this  sea- 
son—Chino  district,  17,000,000  pounds;  Wat- 
sonville  district,  19,000,000;  Alvarado  district, 
4,000,000. 

—The  U.  S.  and  Mexican  Government  have 
a  joint  commission  journeying  down  the  Colo- 
rado from  Yuma,  the  idea  being  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  and  report  to  their  re- 
spective Governments  on  the  feasibility  of 
dredging  the  river  to  its  mouth,  so  that  deep 
water  vessels  can  go  to  Yuma. 

—On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are  134  salmon 
canneries,  38  of  which  are  lotvated  in  Alaska, 
39  in  British  Columbia,  23  in  Washington,  24 
in  Oregon  and  9  in  California.  There  are  24 
canneries  on  the  Columbia  river,  equally  di- 
\'ided  in  number  between  the  Washington  and 
Oregon  side,  and  the  same  number  of  canning 
institutions  also  operate  on  the  Fraser  river  in 
British  Columbia. 

—There  is  a  rapid  development  going  on  in 
canal  building  in  Arizona.  The  territory  will 
be  enriched  during  the  next  six  vears"  with 
*8,000,000  in  canals  alone.  The  storage  reser- 
voir of  the  South  Gila  Company  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  bay  of  San  Diego.  The 
Verde  Company  has  just  let  a  «2,000,0(H)  con- 
tract for  its  dam  and  canal.  The  Colorado  Ir- 
rigation Company's  canal  will  cost  *o, 000,000. 

—The  Colorado  River  Irrigation  Company 
has  concluded  arrangements  to  raise  capital 
for  the  building  of  its  great  canal  on  the 
desert,  in  San  Diego  county.  Gen.  L.  A. 
Grant  is  president  of  the  conipany  and  J.  C. 
Beatty  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
They  have  obtained  rights  to  water  of  the 
Colorado  river  to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres 
on  the  desert,  and  many  square  miles  of  land 
have  been  acquired.  Preliminary  surveys 
have  been  made,  and  for  miles  the  I'ompany 
will  utilize  the  canals  cut  by  some  prehistoric 
people,  which  have  been  found  along  and  be- 
low the  Mexican  line,  dug  according  to  en- 
gineering rules  and  conforming  to  the 
topography  of  the  country.  The  project  of  the 
present  company  is  on  a  big  scale,  and  is  the 
greatest  engineering  and  irrigation  scheme  of 
the  continent,  being  intended  to  leclaini  over 
500,000  acres  of  land. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded. 
Flftj  Cents  Per  Box.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  and 
Free  Sample,  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa 
For  sale  by  all  first-class  dru^sts. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  :i  ls,-<S.    Pali-iilcil  Api-il  IT.  1883. 


ManufH<'tur«"«l 


1SSENI>EN. 


The  attention  of  the  public  in  eailed  to  this 
S<Taper  and  the  nian.v  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  M.ik- 
Inu.  etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carr.v  Us  load  to 
anv  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenlv  or  deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  ilo  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  countr.v. 

JST'Thla  Scraper  Is  all  Steel -the  only  one  maiiu- 
f.ictured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-liorse.  111140:  Steel,  two-horse, 
*:U.    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENBEM,  STOCKTON,  GAL. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


«M0l1pUT< 

.  wnxiAJis 

MEDICINE  CO. 
Schenectady,  N.T  ^ 
»iid  BrockTillc,  Onl  • 


METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Anj  size  yoa  want.  30 
to 66  in.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  in.  wide — hnbs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  fleaaon  to  have  eet 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
roar  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
bngs,  ko,  Noreeetting  of 
tires.  Oatl*g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
^ulncyi  111* 


Davis  Inter- 
national Cream 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Every  farmer 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  one- 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator 
Butter  brings 
one-third  more 
money.  Send 
f  o  r  circulars. 

Davis  &  Rankin  Bldg.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Agents  Wanted.  Chicago,  111. 


I  EWIS'  98  %  LYE 

■       WVMSID  AHD  PESrUMD 

(rATKNTED) 

The  stroiiKPat  and  purest  Lya 

ma-le.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
a  fine  powder  aud  pacKed  In  a  can 
with  removable  Uu,  the  contents 
are  alwavs  ria<ly  for  us«i.  Win 
make  tlii>  be»l  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  'JO  mlnules  wilboat  bolllnR. 
It  Is  tlie  lieat  furcleanslug  waste 
pipes,  dlslnf.-illiig  sinks,  closeta, 
watliinR  bottles  palnta,  trees,  etc 

FENNA.  SALT  M'FO  CO- 

U«Q.  Agu.,  Phlla.,  Fa. 


STOCK  M  SCALES 


4  Ton. 


$45. 


U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTEI 

arDsUtandat  jooB-K.  StMiak  aaaamptsUB*  m 
boOdiiic  aad  t«stlD«  aOnrad  bafar*  ■MsytaaaSk 

OSGOOD  A  THOMPSeHt.  sisis^mi  A  k 
PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  tor  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

la«   KEAKNV   STKKKT,  .S.4N  KK..\N(,'ISC<). 


LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  flrst-cla.ss  securities.  Mines 
and  mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on 
working  bonds.  C.  U.  UWLNKL,LI<:,  Grand 
Hotel,  San  FrsacUco,  Cal. 


Alexander  &  Hammon, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  CaL 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  ot  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Piicillc  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

4S"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blegs,  Butte  Countv.  Cal. 


5AN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

tarn    SAN   JOSE,    CAL.  j^i 

Agrioultural  Imple^me^nts. 


^  FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGONS. 
'   ••nrtltrf^'^iy^  Write  for  t'treulars  and  l"rl<T».  Sent  free.  ■**^^^''Mvrm»  ^ 


P.  &  B.  f ™  DRYING  PAPER. 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 


BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

IF  YOU  AKK  IN  NKKU  OF  A  UKYIN<:  SIKFACK  OK  TK.VVS  K«»K 
PRUNES  OR  RAISINS,  YOU  Wli.I.  CONSULT  YOUR  OWN  INTER- 
ESTS BY  INVESTIGATING  THE  MERITS  OF  P.  &  H  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

SAIN  F-RANCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


AIR  PU/VVP 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COnBINED. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  1!>. 


COmROUIND  EINGIINE 


With  only  one  valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  KUICL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

.^^^^^^MANUFACTtJRED  BY  --^^^^ 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

68.5  Sixth  Street,  Sail  FraiielHeo. 


RERKINS*  RUTVIRS 

For  All  Purposes. 

KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  jjower. 

IRRIQATION   OF   SMALL   FARMS   SmPLIFIED.  -"^SSSSnn--^ 

"-^«xfla^^>-  COMPLETE   OUTFIT.    2400   GALLONS    PER    HOUR,  $300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  117  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATnENT\SOLICITORS 

220  IWetrU^ot  St.,  San'f='ronclsco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  RoACHB,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

'Mid  bayonets  gleam  the  cause  of  peace 
Is  lield  till  anarchy  shall  cease. 

The  coming  State  Grange  session 
will  necessarily  be  compelled  to  pass 
upon  a  vast  and  varied  amount  of  busi- 
ness, and  as  many  hands  lighten  labor, 
and  as  "a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place  "  conserves  the 
best'  interests  of  all  human  effort,  the 
committees  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  for  1894  will  fall,  and  whom  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  will  allow  no  light  or 
trivial  cause  to  prevent  from  serving, 
are  as  follows: 

standing:  Committees  for  1894. 

Intkoduction. — Chairman,  Sister  Overhiser ; 
Sisters  M.  A.  Miner,  Nellie  G.  Babcock, 
Rachel  Coulter.  S.  J.  Cross;  Brothers  Wm. 
Johnston,  I.  C.  Steele,  D.  Walls,  Wm.  Eddie, 
R.  P.  McGlincy. 

Chedextials. — Chairman,  Brother  J.  D. 
Huffman  ;  Brothers  L.  S.  Rodman,  Peter  Han- 
son ;  Sisters  M.  E.  Raxton,  Mira  V.  More. 

Division  of  L a kok.— Chairman,  Brother  W. 
L.  Overhiser;  Brothers  C.  Christiansen,  H.  D. 
Strather;  Sisters  J.  Sharai,  Delia  KruU. 

Resolutions.  —  Chairman,  Brother  George 
Ohlever,  Sr. ;  Brothers  D.  A.  Ostrom,  M. 
Prenio,  Sisters  M.  D.  Brainard,  Hattie  Jones. 

Finance. — Chairman,  Bi'other  Daniel  Flint; 
Brothers  S.  W.  Pilcher,  W.  M  Sims;  Sisters 
Mary  Merill,  Roxy  Denis. 

Le(jislati()N.  —  Chairman.  Brother  John 
Tuohv;  Brothers  E.  W.  Davis,  Harry  C.  Raap; 
Sisters  J.  M.  Talbot,  S.  A.  Jackman. 

Co-opekation.  -Chairman,  Brother  A.  P. 
Martin ;  Brothers  W.  D.  Houx,  Paris  Allen ; 
Sisters  T.  Skillman,  M.  J.  Worthen. 

Transpoktation.  -  Chairman,  Brother  E. 
Greer;  Brothers  Marion  T.  Noyes,  B.  F.  Wal- 
ton, D.  A.  Ostrom,  A.  Bickford ;  Sisters  Ella 
Hedger,  A.  E.  Palmer. 

Education.  —  Chairman,  Brother  E.  W. 
Davis;  Brothers  A.  Henderson,  S.  H.  Jack- 
man;  Sisters  R.  O.  Twitchell,  M.  B.  Lauder. 

Good  of  the  Ok deh.— Chairman,  Brother  S. 
T.  Coulter;  Brothers  J.  H.  McKune,  T.  F. 
Prather;  Sisters  N.  A.  Sanders,  S.  J.  Cross. 

Faumers'  Institutes. -  Chairman,  Brother 
Frank  Chapin  ;  Brothers  O.  N.  Cadwell,  Delos 
Gage;  Sisters  Libbie  Wood,  S.  A.  Bicknell. 

Dormant  Granges.  — Chairman,  Brother  E. 
J.  Pettit;  Brothers  M.  W.  Hall,  J.  A.  Sim- 
mons ;  Sister  Minnie  Toomey,  E.  Z.  Bones. 

Experiment  Stations. — Chairman,  Brother 
Amos  Adams;  Brothers  John  Reece,  J.  H. 
Martinus;  Sisters  L.  H.  Applegate,  Fannie 
H.  Lavvtou. 

Puiii-K'ATioN.  —  Chairman,  Brother  A.  T. 
Dewey;  Brothers  O.  P.  Housken,  George 
Thresher ;  Sisters  Beecher  of  Stockton,  E. 
Greer. 

Eeoislative  CoMMiTTEE.—Created  through 
special  enactment  of  State  Grange,  to  serve 
two  years. — Chairman,  Brother  Thomas  Mc- 
Connell;  Brothers  Wm.  Johnston,  J.  D.  Huff- 
man. 

LiTEKAHY. — Chairman,  Sister  P.  C.  Noyes; 
Sisters  W.  D.  Ashley,  Amos  Adams,  Jessie 
Peck,  Ida  Hall,  A.  Dewey,  Agnes  Fine,  Fannie 
Gamble,  M.  A.  Man'lev,  Bessie  Ailing; 
Brothers  C.  W.  Norton,  'S.  A.  Webb,  E.  C. 
Bedell,  John  Denman,  J.  A.  Perry. 

Music. — Chairman,  Sister  Frankie  Greer; 
Sisters  Gussie  Wilcox,  West  of  Stockton,  J. 
K.  Roadhouse;  Brothers  W.  D.  Houx,  J.  Con- 
nell,  M.  J.  Hopkins. 

Feast  of  Pomona.  —  Chairman,  Brother 
Marion  T.  No.ves ;  Brother  Trainer  of  West 
San  Joaquin;  Brothers  and  Sisters  J.  P. 
Jefferson,  C.  B.  Pearson,  G.  N.  Sanborn,  C.  S. 
Rodgers,  J.  S.  Eddington,  Bates  Dehart,  J. 
M.  White;  Sisters  J.  D.  and  F.  Huffman; 
Brothers  and  Sisters  C.  D.  Bilderback,  F.  M. 
Bruce,  W.  W.  Kilgore,  J.  HoUister,  W.  Ren- 
wick  ;  Brothers  Cyrus  Jones,  George  P. 
Loucks,  Chas.  Brovifn.  Local  committee  yet 
to  be  appointed. 

Conferring  Fifth  and  Sixth  Degrees. — 
Chairman,  Sister  Daniel  Flint;  Sisters  Nettie 
Brouse,  Emma  Perry,  Etta  Cornell,  Dee  D. 
Hull,  Rosa  Ostrom,  May  Button,  Eda  Walton, 
Matie  Edinger;  Brothers  C.  Hull,  T.  L. 
Beecher,  Jr.,  A.  D.  M.  Mcintosh;  Brother 
and  Sister  Frisbie. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws.  —  Chairman, 
Brother  B.  F.  Walton ;  Brothers  G.  P.  Loucks, 
Cyrus  Jones ;  Sisters  Rachael  Coulter,  S.  J. 
Cross. 

All  State  Grange  officers  and  mas- 
ters of  subordinate  granges  are  re- 
minded that  the  law  reciuires  their  an- 
nual reports  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  by  the  first  of  September. 
Send  in  your  reports,  patrons,  to  Sec- 
retary Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa,  and  they 
will  be  published  in  due  time.  Don't 
forget  your  last  quarterly  dues;  if  they 
are  delayed  the  secretary  cannot  com- 
pile his  report  for  the  National  Grange, 
and  your  grange  might  lose  its  repre- 
sentation. 


Nuggets  from   Lecturer  Messer. 


The  following  notes  are  from  the  of- 
fice of  National  Lecturer  Alpha  Messer, 
who  has  gotten  home  again  at  Roches- 
ter, Vt.,  and  has  settled  down  to  his 
regular  work : 

Many  farmers  would  think  iix)re  of 


themselves  and  their  calling  if  they 
understood  how  much  they  are  re- 
spected by  intelligent  and  cultured 
people. 

Ten  years  ago  the  first  grange  was 
organized  in  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. 
There  are  now  22  granges  in  the  county 
and  the  most  of  them  are  healthy  and 
prosperous.  The  grange  store  in  Little 
Falls  last  year  sold  $56,872.57  worth  of 
goods  with  an  invested  capital  of  only 
$4000. 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ptri^s  says  that 
people  living  in  cities  have  but  a  vague 
idea  of  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, and  when  they  make  the  dis- 
covery that  it  is  not  a  body  of  cranks, 
but  composed  of  earnest,  thoughtful, 
cultured  and  well-dressed  men  and 
women,  they  are  compelled  to  give  them 
the  respect  which  such  people  always 
command. 

The  people  want  the  best  men  for 
positions  of  trust  and  honor,  and  the 
country  calls  for  such  men  as  legis- 
lators. Second-class  lawyers,  ward 
politicians  and  demagogues  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing. Men  are  called  for.  We  have 
them.    Will  the  people  elect  them? 

Notwithstanding  the  business  de- 
pression, the  grange  prospers  and  the 
record  of  increase  is  gratifying.  The 
number  of  new  granges  organized  for 
the  year  ending  September,  1893,  was 
80  and  the  number  of  reorganizations 
was  28.  For  the  first  five  months  and 
six  days  of  the  current  year  new  or- 
ganizations number  80  and  reorganiza- 
tions 45. 

Many  farmers  not  members  of  the 
grange  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  that 
its  educational  features  consist  mainly 
in  preparing  and  reading  essays  and 
discussion  of  topics  relating  to  home 
and  farm  life.  This  is  only  a  small 
part.  This  education  not  only  em- 
braces the  farm  and  home,  but  all  that 
relates  thereto,  including  financial, 
economic  and  even  political  questions 
when  of  a  non-partisan  nature. 


San  Jose  Orange. 


It  Tal<es  Holt!  of  the  Tuberculosis  Question 
in  a  Practical  Way. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  following  reso- 
lution has  been  adopted  by  San  Jose 
Grange: 

Whereas,  Statistics  prove  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  or  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs  is  caused  by  the  use  of 
diseased  meat  and  milk  dealt  out  to  us  daily 
by  our  meat  men  and  milk  peddlers  (uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  on  their  pait,  but  never- 
theless true!  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated by  leading  scientists  throughout  the 
country,  who  positively  assert  that  there  is  no 
fact  within  the  range  of  medical  knowledge 
more  su.sceptible  of  proof  than  that  meat  and 
milk  taken  from  tuberculus  animals  and  con- 
sumed by  human  beings  are  the  most  active 
causes  not  only  of  consumption  but  many  other 
diseases  that  afflict  humanity,  and 

Whereas,  We  are  conscious,  furthermore, 
that  all  the  danger  that  environs  us  does  not 
come  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
butcher  and  milkman,  as  we  may  be  di-awing 
from  our  own  family  cow  poison  that  we  and 
our  household  partake  of,  thus  scattering 
disease  and  death  among  those  we  love  most ; 
and. 

Whereas,  San  Jose  Grange  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Supervisors  of  Santa  Clara  county 
have  authority  under  the  law  now  in  force  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Health,  with  power  to 
eradicate  as  far  as  possible  tuberculous  ani- 
mals, and  the  meat  and  milk  from  such  ani- 
mals as  may  be  offered  for  sale  in  Santa  Clara 
county ;  therefore, 

'  Resolved,  That  the  Supervisors  of  Santa 
.Clara  county  be  and  they  are  hereby  earnest- 
ly requested  to  appoint  a  County  Board  of 
Health  consisting  of  five  qualified  persons, 
either  by  appointing  and  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of 
San  Jose  or  by  using  a  portion  of  them  and  ad- 
ding others  thereto. 

Resdlur.d,  That  San  Jose  Grange  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  cieation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  anymore  commissions,  as  the  biennial 
I'eports  of  the  proceedings  of  said  Board  can, 
with  more  propriety,  be  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  thus  saving  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  State. 

ReHolce.d,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
Brothers  Wingate  and  Mt^Glincy  are  hereby 
apiwinted  to  present  these  re.solutions  to  the 
Supervisors  at  their  next  meeting. 

Fruit,  fruit,  fruit  is  the  all-absorbing 
question  of  the  day  among  the  members 
of  the  San  Jose  Grange,  and  work  from 
"early  dawn  to  dewy  eve  "  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  fruit-grower.  The  result 
is  our  grange  meetings  are  poorly  at- 
tended; not  more  than  35  or  40  are  in 
regular  attendance. 

Many  of  our  members  will  dry  their 


apricots  and  peaches;  others  are  sell- 
ing to  the  canners. 

The  railroad  strike  has  caused  some 
of  our  members  to  lose  heavily  on  their 
cherry  crop.  One  member — a  widow 
lady  who  ships  many  carloads  of 
cherries  each  year  —  said  she  had 
cherries  all  along  the  road  to  New  York 
when  the  cars  stopped  running  and 
could  not  tell  how  much  her  loss  would 
be;  but  she  entertained  the  dim  hope 
that  the  railroad  would  be  liable  for 
her  loss. 

It  is  probable  that  the  horticulturists 
will  assign  their  claims  to  one  person 
and  make  a  test  case  of  it  and  have  the 
liabilities  of  common  carriers  judicially 
determined.  The  fact  that  the  railroad 
strikers  frequently  offered  to  operate 
not  only  freight  trains,  but  also  pas- 
senger trains,  without  the  Pullmans 
will  be  a  point  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
shippers  of  fruit.  Amos  Adams. 

San  Jose,  July  15,  1894. 

The  Anti=Option  Measure. 

National  Master  Brigham  has  just 
issued  the  following  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
of  the  United  States  : 

Delta,  Ohio,  June  28,  1894. 

The  Anti-Option  bill  has  passed  the  House 
by  a  large  majority,  and  it  now  dejjends  upon 
the  Senate  and  the  President  whether  or  not 
an  effort  shall  be  made  to  stop  gambling  in 
farm  products. 

It  is  highly  important  that  all  who  favor  the- 
bill  make  their  wishes  known  to  the  Senate 
at  once.  Some  of  the  Senators  may  not  have 
much  confidence  in  the  benefits  to  be  realized 
from  its  passage,  but  if  they  are  made  to 
understand  that  the  people  are  in  favor  of  the 
object  of  this  legislation,  enough  of  them  will 
vote  for  it  to  insure  its  passage. 

Please  write  to  your  Senators  at  once  on 
this  subject ;  also  try  to  secure  favorable 
reference  to  it  in  your  local  papers.  As  the 
Senators,  in  the  pending  tariff  bill,  have  care- 
fully protected  evei-y  "  trust"  in  the  country 
except  the  farmers'  trust  (which  is  princi- 
pally "  trust  to  luck,"  so  far  as  a  vast  ma- 
jority are  concerned ),  they  may  now  feel  in- 
clined to  do  something  for  us.  At  all  events, 
we  should  do  our  duty.  Col.  Hatch  has  made 
a  grand  fight,  and  he  .should  receive  a  shower 
of  congratulations  from  the  farmers. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  for  our  order 
that  the  reports  from  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  very  encouraging.  Extensive 
preparations  are  being  made  foi-  a  vigorous 
summer  campaign.  Speakers  who  confine 
their  remarks  to  the  legitimate  work  of  our 
order,  and  avoid  partisan  questions  are  doing 
verv  effective  woi'k. 

There  is  a  time  and  place  for  all  things  that 
are  right.  Fight  for  your  party  principles 
zealouslv  in  the  political  campaign,  but  in  the 
grange  campaign  fight  for  grange  principles 
only.  We  must  avoid  the  "  reef"  upon  which 
other  farm  organizations  have  met  ship- 
wreck.   Fraternally  yours, 

J.  H.  Brigham, 
Master  National  Grange,  P.  of  H. 


AVER'S 

THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 

ADMITTED 

READ  RULE  XV. 

"Articles 
that  are  i  n 
any  way  dan- 
I  gerous  or  of- 
'  fensive,  also 
patent  medi- 
c  i  n  e  s  ,  nos- 
t  r  u  m  s ,  and 
empirical  preparations,  whose 
ingredients  are  concealed,  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  Expo- 
sition." 

Why  was  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  admit- 
ted ?  Because  it  is  not  a  patent  medicine, 
not  a  nostrum,  nor  a  secret  preparation, 
not  dangerous,  not  an  experiment,  and 
because  it  is  all  that  a  family  medicine 
should  be. 


At  the 


WORLD'S  FAIR 

Chicago,  1893. 
Why  not  get  the  Best?  of 
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J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAGO. 
BOSTON.. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANOELF 


New  Dried  Apricots 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl.. 

INCOKPOKATED  Al'UiL,  1874. 


Capital  Paid  Up  »1, 000, 000 

Reserve  Fund  and  llnilividetl  Profits,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  .Stockliolders. . . .  833,000 

 OFFICERS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
PRANK  Mcmullen  Secretar.v. 

Gener.'il  Bankins-.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Sliver.  Bills  of  Exchantie  Bontriit  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Countrv  Produce  a  SpeciaU.v. 

Januar.v  1.  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manatrer. 


CPPnWHbAI  .Square  ulad.Ww  Red  Wonder'! 
O  k  ^  LJ  Winter  Fife.EiirlyKed  OlawBon  and  improved 
Fultz  Whe  it.  Mammoth  White  Polish  and  Finland  Rye. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  Samples  and  Catalogue  of  Seed  Wheat, 
Trees,  Plants,  Potatoes  and  Seeds  f.  r  l-'all  Planting. 
Snin'l  Wilson,  iked  g,oK'r,  ,«lecbnnic8Ville,  Pa. 


CAN'T  "TAKE  A  STUMP." 

A  man  aslied  the  Rural  New  Yorker  what 
wire  fence  would  hold  liis  unruly  bull.  Sev- 
eral e.xperieneed  readers  answered  that  The 
Page  would  do  it,  one  statins  that  "nothing 
short  of  a  traction  engine  would  go  through 
it."  Wo  are  now  looking  for  a  real  vicious 
engine  and  propose  to  back  The  Page  In  a 
siiuure  figlit  for  the  championship. 

Looli  out  for  i)articulars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich.; 


HEALDS 


Business  College, 

34  Post  Street,       -       -        -      San  Francisco. 

FOR   SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  T.vpe-WrltinE. 
Bookkeepinpr.  Telog-rapby.  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  has  its  graduates  In  every  part 
ot  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 


BEST  FAWIL-V' 
SPERHY FLOUR  COMFANV 
S»tl  fRANCISCa  OFFICE  2Z  CHIFORHIA  St 


Dl\/IOEINO  NOTICE. 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

536  CALIFORNIA  STREKT. 

For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1894,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  percent  per 
annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  tour  and  one-sixth 
(4  1-6)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  MONDAY,  July  2,  1894. 

GEO.  TOURNY",  Secretary. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


San  Francisco.  July  18,  1894. 

WHEAT— There  is  not  much  trading  in  progress 
just  now.  but  dealers  expect  more  activity  as  the 
season  wears  along.  July  is  not  usually  a  very 
lively  month  for  export  operations,  and  no  great 
total  in  the  shape  of  grain  cloaranres  is  probable 
until  after  August  is  entered.  From  that  time  for- 
ward business  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  brisk.  The 
market  can  be  quoted  easV  at  SHlc  ctl.  for  stand- 
ard shipping  Wheat,  with  M'/.c  for  a  choice  article. 
Poor  qualities  sell  down  to  TlXnT.ic  V  ctl.  Milling 
Wheat  is  quotable  at  a  range  of  $l(n  I  I16M  "#  ctl., 
the  latter  being  a  full  figure. 

BARLEY— There  is  no  great  momentum  to  the 
Barley  market,  trade  being  confined  to  light  job- 
bing demands.  The  market  is  not  heavily  stocked 
with  feed  descriptions,  though  there  is  enough  of- 
fering to  satisfy  all  present  requirements.  Hold- 
ing is  rather  firm  than  otherwise,  particularly  of 
choice  old  quality.  There  is  nothing  doing  in 
Brewing  and  quotations  are  altogether  nominal. 
One  lot  of  new  Chevalier  has  been  received,  but  it 
was  of  inferior  quality.  No  good  stock  has  yet 
changed  hands,  so  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  guid- 
ing quotations.  We  quote  feed:  New,  82'/i(a.82Mc: 
Old,  85@87V4c ;  Brewing,  new.  nominal. 

OATS— Trade  is  of  dragging  character.  Very 
little  disposition  is  shown  to  buy,  while  the  few- 
lots  that  do  change  hands  are  of  insignificant  pro- 
portions. Prices  have  undergone  no  material 
change,  though  the  tendency  is  certainly  not  up- 
ward We  quote:  Milling,  $1  !H'4(S>1  IH'/a :  Sur- 
prise, *1  SlYiCml  42!4;  fancy  feed.  $1  30@1  3214:  good 
to  choice,  Jl'lS&l  25:  poor  to  fair,  *i;03H@l  12'/4: 
Black,  nominal;  Red,  nominal;  Gray,  $1  15@1  25 
*  ctl. 

CORN— Slow  demand.  Stocks  not  large.  Quot- 
able at  $1  2f)@l  22'4  for  large  Yellow,  $1  SS%@\  35 
for  small  Yellow  and  *1  -HI®  I  45  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27  50@28  50 
ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27fa328  ^ 
ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2%@SHc  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  ¥  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  $37.50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $.30  ? 
ton;  jobbing,  $32.50. 

SEEDS — We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard.  Brown, 
je(Si$2  25:  Yellow,  $3(ai$3  25:  Trieste,  $2  .500;  $2  75: 
Canary,  3@4c;  Hemp,35^  to  4Mc  ¥»;  Rape,  -ZCa-iV^c: 
Timothy,  eVsC  ^  lb;  Alfalfa,  lOgillHc;  Flax,  $3@ 
$3  25  ^  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $19®aO  ^  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour.  3Hc: 
Rye  Meal.  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c:  Oatmeal.  4}<(c ; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  SMc:  Buckwheat 
Flour,  .5@5Mc:  Pearl  Barley,  4ii  to  4iic  ¥  ft;  Nor- 
mal Nutriment,  $3  case  of  1  dozen  cans;  Break- 
fast Delight,  $3  25     case  of  2  dozen  packages. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  100-ft  cabinets.  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-ft 
bags,  $11  50. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $I6@$17  f,  ton. 

HAY— The  market  is  crowded  with  supplies, 
there  being  much  delayed  stock  coming  to  hand 
by  rail.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  weak  tone 
to  prices.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  per  ton 
less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are  the 
wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay  : 
Wheat  $9(a$12  50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8r«:ll:  Wild 
Oat,  $8&10:  Alfalfa,  $7&>$9;  Barley,  $«r<f,$9  .50: 
Clover,  $'8@ 10  50;  compressed,  $9^11;  Slock,  .$6@7 
^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  — (a— c  ^  bale. 
HOPS— No  buyers.    Nominal  at  9®12c  t>  lb. 
RYE— Market  very  quiet.  Dull  at  90(a'97V4c  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $1  10(3)$I  20  'f  ctl. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at   $19  50@20  ^ 
ton. 

POTATOES — Business  is  fairly  active,  keeping 
prices  moderately  steady.  We  quote:  Early  Rose, 
30(Si40c  in  sacks  and  .SOc  to  55c  f  ctl  in  boxes : 
Whites,  35@.50c  in  sacks  and  40c  to  60c  in  boxes. 
Sweets,  .3(Ss4c  V  lb. 

ONIONS— Steady  inquiry  at  2.5(ai35c  *  ctl  for 
Red,  and  50(3 «.5c  for  White. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  50  to  $1  75: 
Blackeye,  $1  60@$1  65;  Niles,  $1  .50  to  $1  75  ^  ctl. 

BEANS— Shipping  has  been  resumed  and  some 
activity  is  reasonably  expected.  One  firm  to-day 
sent  of!  11  carloads  to  various  southern  point.s, 
mostly  to  Texas  and  Arizona.  Bayos,  >t2  .■3ii(S.t2  40: 
Butter,  $1  90  to  $2  for  small  and  $2((f2  20  for  large; 
Pink,  $1  75(ai$l  80;  Red.  $2(5,$2  05;  Lima,  60  to 
$3  75;  Pea,  $2  65ei$2  75;  Small  White,  $2  50  to 
$2  75;  Large  White,  $2  .50(a.$2  65  ^  ctl. 

VEGETABLES  —  Liberal  consignments  come 
through  daily  from  all  directions.  Prices  as  a 
rule  are  in  favor  of  buyers.  We  quote  :  Green 
Okra,  $1  ?  box;  Egg  plant,  $1(5  1  25  ^  box:  Cucum- 
bers, 20(n  ,35c  for  Vacaville,  and  .30ra  .50c  -f  box  for 
bay;  String  Beans.  2,5c@$l  per  sack;  Summer 
Squash,  20(n :«c  per  box:  Green  Corn,  75cffl$l  25  ¥ 
sack  for  common  and  17l4(n20c  ^  dozen  for  bay; 


Berkeley  Corn.  $Un.l  25 per  box;  Marrowfat  Squash, 
$20  ¥  ton;  Hubbard  Squash, —(5— f  ton ;  Green 
Peppers,  2.5(a50c  ^>  box  for  Chile  and  25(afiflc  fi  box 
for  Bell;  Tomatoes,  'Muitk-  f"  box;  Turnips, 
7.5c  f  ctl:  Beets,  7.5c  sack:  Parsnips,  $1  25 
ctl;  Carrots,  a5(aj40c;  Cabbage,  60(a»75c;  Garlic,  1V^(5^ 
2c  ^  ft;  Cauliflower,  60(»70c  t»  dozen;  Dry  Peppers, 
17V4®20c  f>  ft:  Dry  Okra,  — c  Tf  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Shipping  by  rail  has  been  re- 
newed, and  the  local  market  is  not  likely  to  be 
furnished  quite  so  lib(!rully  as  it  has  beeii  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  sup 
plies  will  be  large  enough  to  more  than  satisfy 
trade  wants.  Figs  are  still  dumped,  being 
over-ripe.  White  Nectarines,  30(5  50c  box: 
Red  Nectarines,  40(3>50c  ~f  box;  Crabapples,  25(ai40c 
box;  Grapes,  2.5(a..50c  ¥  box;  Peaches,  2.5fa't)(te 
box  and  40(aj65c  "#  bskt;  Crawfords,  40ra66c  ^ 
box  and  ,30(5)50c  bskt:  Black  Figs,  25@35c  box 
for  Mayers  and  50(ci  75c  for  2-layers  ^  box :  White 
Figs,  Mayer,  2.5(<i  30c;  2-layers,  3.5(gi50c;  Cherries 
Royal  Ann,  15(5.3llc  1>  drawer  and  Ift/ IV^c  ?  ft  for 
loose;  Cherries,  black,  2.5fa 40c  ^  box;  do,  loose, 
2(ai3c  ¥  ft;  Apricots,  Koyal,  2,5(5  40c  1?,  box,  20(5)3.50 
bskt,  and  ^iftulc  H  ft  in  bulk;  Moorpark  Apri- 
cots, 4t»@i50c  "#  box  and  ai(3i45c  •Ji  bskt;  Plums, 
i/,f5.lc  ¥  Ih;  Apples,  25(®7.5c  box,  and  1,5(5  25c 
^  bskt;  Pears,  common,  25(5 40c  IS*  box  and  20(6i25c 
Ifi  bskt;  Bartlett  Pears,  .30gii65c  i»  box;  Canta- 
loupes, $1  50®3  50  V  crate;  Watermelons, $2  50@3  50 
¥  dozen. 

BERRIES — Prices  continue  low,  receipts  being 
liberal.  Wequote:  Raspberries,  $2ra  3 .50  ^  chest ; 
Strawberries.  $2  50@4  "#(  chest  for  Sharpless  and 
$8(2)10  for  Longworths;  Blackberries,  $1  75@3  ^ 
chest. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Stocks  of  Lemons  are  not 
large  and  prices  are  steadier.  Fair  demand  pre- 
vails for  both  Limes  and  Lemons.  We  quote: 
Mexican  Limes, $3  .5U'«4  t^box;  California  Lemons, 
$1  25(at2  for  common  and  $2  .50@3  for  good  to 
choice;  Bananas,  $1  .50(512  50  If*  buucb;  Pine- 
apples, $1®4  ^  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Much  fruit,  Intended  for  green 
slkipnent,  has  been  dried  ou  account  of  the  rail- 


road blockade,  so  that  the  output  of  many  kinds 
will  be  quite  large.  Bids  of  4;4c  are  said  to  be 
made  for  new  Prunes,  four  sizes,  September  de- 
livery We  quote  as  follows  :  Apples  5(*^ec 
for  quartered,  5(a6c  for  sliced,  and  9®Ilc  for 
evaporated;  Pears,  6® 8c  ¥  lb  for  bleached  halves 
and2®4cfor  quarters;  bleached  Peaches,  August- 
September  deliver.  6c  bid,  6'4  asked;  sun-dried 
Peaches,  7c  ?i  ft  August-July  delivery;  Apricots. 
7«(2i8'4  *  ft  spot,  7y3C  for  July  and  Tc  tor  August 
delivery :  Prunes,  spot.  5®,5i4c  for  the  four  siz(3s, 
-c  for  the  five  sizes  and  3'/,®4c  for  small; 
Plums,  4®5c  for  pitted  and  IHc  to  2c  for  un- 
pitted;  Figs,  black,  S(a:Ac  for  pressed  and  l'/s®2c 
for  unpressed;  White  Nectarines,  — ®— c;  Red 
Nectarines,  — ®— c  ^  ft. 

RAISINS— California  Layers,  60c®|l;  loc^e 
Muscatels,  in  boxes,  .50<« 75c;  clusters,  $125@150; 
No  1  loose  in  sacks.  2'4ra  :^c  f>  lb;  No.  2,  do,  2M® 
2i/jc;  dried  Grapes,  m(a  l%c  ^  lb. 

HONEY— Light  stocks  keep  prices  steady  and 
firm'  Business,  however,  is  of  small  volume. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Comb.  10'4c  to  ll'/jc 
for  bright  and  9(&K)c  for  dark  to  light  am- 
ber- water  white  extracted,  6>4Ca'7c;  amber  ex- 
tracted, 5'/2®  Rc;  dark,  4%®5;4c  1>  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@2.5c  ^  lb. 

BUTTER— The  market  is  weak,  supplies  being 
large  More  or  less  accumulation  of  stock  is 
seen  at  the  various  depots,  as  the  outward 
movement  has  been  very  light  for  the  past 
two  weeks.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy 
Creamery,  15'/.@I6!4c;  fancy  dairy,  14!4®  15c;  good 
to  choice,  13@14c:  store  lots,  ll®12c;  pickled  roll, 
new,  17®19c  1*  lb. 

CHEESE— Quiet  but  steady  at  old  figures. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Choice  to  fancy,  8c  to  8v;c; 
fair  to  good,  6H  to  7'/gc;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  Une. 
14®  15c  ¥  ft. 

EGOS—Prices  have  softened  considerably  with- 
in a  few  days,  owing  to  liberal  forwarding  from 
nearly  all  shipping  points.  Consignments  of  East- 
ern are  expected  now  that  transportation  has  been 
resumed  We  quote:  California  ranch,  18®20c, 
with  occasional  sales  at  21c;  store  lots,  KS®15c 
'f*  dozen;  Eastern  eggs,  nominal. 

POULTRY— Arrivals  are  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand, while  consignments  of  Eastern  are  likely 
to  come  along  any  day.  The  market,  therefore,  is 
anything  but  strong  as  regards  prices:  We  quote; 
Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  13(51.50:  Hens,  1.3®  15c; 
Roosters,  $4®4  50  for  old,  $4  ma  6  ."jO  for  young ;  Broil- 
ers, $1  50®  2  50  for  small  and  $.3(«3  .50  for  large; 
Fryers,  $4®5;  Hens,  $4®4  50;  Ducks,  $3(55;  Geese, 
$1(5  1.-25  ¥  p-air;  Pigeons,  $1.25®1.50  ¥  dozen. 

GAME— Nominal. 

PROVISIONS  —  Fresh  supplies  of  Eastern 
Hog  product  are  expected  in  the  near  future, 
when  a  decline  in  quotations  is  almost  cer- 
tain. We  quote  as  follows;  Eastern  Sugar- 
cured  Hams,  17@18c  ^  ft;  California  Hams,  14 
®>1.5c;  Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  15 
®16c;  medium,  10c;  do,  light,  lOHc;  do,  light,  bone- 
less 1,3c;  light,  medium,  boneless,  lU4(ail2c;  Pork, 
extra  clear,  bbls,  $20:  hf  bbls,  $10.50;  clear,  bbls 
$19;  hf  bbls  $10;  boneless  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $21  50;  hf 
bbls.  $11;  Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls, $4  75;  Beef.mess,  bbls, 
$7  50  to  $8;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8  .50(5  $9;  do,  fam- 
ily. $li)((i$10  .50;  extra,  do,  $ll(a$ll  50  bbl;  do, 
smoked,  9(5.1(lc;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,$8;  East- 
ern Lard,  tierces,  7^i(u8c;  do,  prime,  steam,  9!/2C; 
Eastern,  pure,  lU-ft  pails,  91/50;  .5-ft  pails,  9Hc;  3- 
ft  pails,  95sic;  California,  10-ft  tins,  9c;  do,  5-lb, 
9J4c;  do,  kegs,  10'/»c;  do,  20-ft  buckets,  10c;  com- 
pound, 7c  for  tierces. 

WOOL  —  The  market  continues  in  depressed 
condition.  Some  demand  has  prevailed  for  Hum- 
boldt and  Mendocino  descriptions,  with  sales 
footing  up  probably  150,000  pounds.  The  weekly 
report  of  Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says;  "For 
two  weeks  there  has  been  no  large  business, 
though  at  the  close  of  the  week  the  shippers  have 
been  free  buyers  of  Northern  Wools  at  our  quota- 
tions. There  is  yet  a  feeling  that  the  tariff  tinker- 
ing will  prove  abortive,  and  that  Congress  will  ad- 
journ without  final  action,  and  shippers  who  have 
this  opinion  seem  inclined  to  back  their  judgment. 
Scourers  are  making  no  new  purchases."  We 
quote  spring: 

Year's  fleece,  f*  ft   5@  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor   5®  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair   8@10 

Do,  choice  12®)13 

Northern  California   9@10 

Calaveras  and  Foothill   8®  9 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6®.  7 

Good  to  choice   8®il0 

Valley  10®  12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6®  8 

Choice,  light  9®  10 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  ^Mb. . .  .4!4@45ic  .33^®4c 

Medium  Steers.  78  to 56  lbs  314@3?i     3  ®— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  3  ®XH 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3  @3M 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3  @— 

Stags  3  ®— 

Kips,  17  to  ,30  lbs  4  @— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5  ®— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  6'/sc;  Dry  Kips,  S'Ac: 
Calf  Skins  do,  6'4c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  4c; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10f5;20c  each;  do,  short,  2.5®. 3.5c 
each:  do,  medium,  40®50c  each;  do,  long  wool,  .50(fii 
7.5c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do,  good 
medium,  15® 20c;  do,  winter,  ,5c  'f.  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
2.5®40c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10@20  for 
damaged,  and  .5c  to  10c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote;  Refined,  5^®578C;  ren- 
dered, 4>4®4Hc:  country  Tallow, 4c;  Grease,  3@3Hc 
V  lb. 

MEAT  MAKKKT. 

Prices  keep  uniform,  there  being  arrivals  enough 
to  meet  all  demands. 

Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— First  quality,  5V4® 6c;  second  quality,  4H 
®,5c;  third  quality,  4@4ysC  ^  lb. 
CALVES— Quotable  at  5(5^7c  f  ft. 
MUTTON— Quotable  at5Hfa!6i4c  ~t  lb. 
LAMB— Spring,  6H®7!/sC  lb. 
PORK — Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4H(aiy^c:   small  Hogs,  4i4®4?ic;  stock 
Hogs,  3'/4c;  dressed  Hogs,  6!<c@7c  ^  lb. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 
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Following  is  Bulletin  No.  18  in  its 

complete  official  form: 

San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  July  l.Sth,  1894. 

To  the  Fruit-Gri>wc7K  i>f  California:  —  Cor- 
respondents whose  letters  have  been  held 
back  by  the  blcK-kade  of  the  mails  rejxirt  to 
the  Exchange  that  apricots,  peaches,  prunes, 
and  to  a  less  extent  i>ears,  are  showing  effects 
due  to  the  drouth  of  last  winter  and  early 
spring.  It  is  now  certain  that  in  some  sec- 
tions where  large  yields  have  been  counted 
upon,  the  product  will  be  comparatively  light. 
The  suspension  in  shipping  for  the  "past  15 
days  is  severely  felt  in  all  fruit  sections.  In 
addition  to  the  losses  on  fresh  fruit,  dried 
apricots  ready  for  early  shipment  have  been 
delayed  and  now  swell  the  offerings  from 
later  localities,  with  a  tendency  to  make 
lower  prices.  The  late  at'tion  on  the  part  of 
producers  and  dealers  to  establish  a  system  of 
grading  for  California  dried  fruits,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  competent  committee  to  select  and 
verify  samples  as  standards  for  such  grades, 
and  to  place  the  same  within  easy  reach  of  all 
interested  partie.s,  is  highly  commended  and 
will  do  much  for  the  permanent  advantage  of 
the  fruit  industry.  California  dried  fruit  is 
assuming  proportions  of  su(;h  magnitude  as  to 
require  the  application  of  the  very  best 
methods  known  in  business.  It  will  require 
time  and  persistent  effort  to  bring  the  system 
of  grading  recently  adopted  into  general  use, 
but  when  once  established  it  will  materially 
aid  in  enlarging  the  market  for  all  varieties 
and  making  the  l(x-alities  that  produce  goods 
of  superior  guality  better  known.  The  terms 
adopted — "Fancv,"  "Ciioick,"  "Standard'' 
and  "Prime"  are  familiar  to  the  trade  and 
will  be  readily  understood.  The  standards 
will  be  .selected  with  a  view  to  properly 
classify  and  at  the  same  time  to  embrace  all 
fruit  of  commercial  value,  so  that  it  can  be 
sold  by  grade  instead  of  by  unreliable  sample 
I  as  formerly. 

To  make  the  system  complete  and  to  realize 
I  the  best  prices,  fruit  should  be  brought  to- 
gether at  convenient  points  in  large  quantities 
convenient  for  shipment,  placed  in  fruit  ware- 
i  houses  constructed  for  the  purjxjse,  owned 
I  and  controlled  by  assCH-iationsof  fruit-growers, 
and  there  manipulated,  graded,  packed  and 
t  labeled  under  skillful  management,  using  the 
I  most  approved  appliances.  All  the  "fancy" 
and  much  of  the  "choice"  should  be  put  up 
in  neat  packages  of  .5,  '25  and  50  pounds.  All 
such  packages  should  be  lined  with  pajwr  im- 
pervious to  air  and  moisture,  and  the  fruit 
so  protected  from  all  damaging  influences  as 
to  guarantee  its  good  appearance  when  opened 
for  use.  Each  package  should  be  nicely 
labeled  to  denote,  in  addition  to  the  kind  and 
grade,  the  locality  where  grown  and  the 
person  or  association  producing  the  same. 
The  small  package  should  be  packed  in  cases 
to  eorresjxind  with  the  larger  ones.  The  com- 
mon impression  among  growers  that  they  are 
no  longer  responsible  for  the  appearance  or 
keeping  qualities  of  dried  fruit  after  they 
once  sell  or  part  with  the  same,  has  done 
much  to  deteriorate  the  quality  and  lessen 
the  value  of  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit. 

All  manufactured  articles,  especially  food 
products,  arc  finally  tested  by  the  consumer 
at  the  time  of  using  and  are  valuable  only  as 
they  stand  such  test.  If  from  any  cause  they 
became  injured  or  deteriorate  in  quality  or 
flavor  before  reaching  such  consumer — and 
many  months  may  intervene — their  market 
value  is  destroyed  to  that  extent,  and  such 
injury  or  loss  eventually  falls  upon  the  pro- 
ducer. Hence  experience  has  taught  all  man- 
ufacturers to  so  pack  and  protect  their  prod- 
ucts that  their  appearance  and  value  are  un- 
changed until  they  reach  their  destination 
and  enter  into  consumption.  This  sensible 
business  regulation  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit  and  should  be 
carefully  observed  if  they  are  to  be  made 
a  standard  article. 

Under  the  operation  of  influences  referred 
to  in  our  bulletin  of  last  week,  the  situation 
respecting  dried  apricots  is  less  satisfactory 
than  at  that  time.  Just  why  this  should  be 
so,  is  not  clearly  underst(X)d.  No  fruit  has,  as 
yet,  actually  reached  the  Eastern  market,  and 
it  would  seem  absurd  that  prices  should  be 
regulated  before  an  appeal  to  the  test  of  actual 
consumptive  demand.  However,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  face  of  things  in  the  local 
market  is  not  .so  bright  as  it  was  a  week  ago. 
At  the  same  time  we  see  no  reason  to  retract 
the  statement  then  made  that  if  the  goods 
can  be  sold  and  delivered  as  the  market  re- 
quires them,  better  prices  than  those  quot- 
able will  prevail.  It  .should  be  known  that 
the  goods  which  seem  to  have  fixed  the  pres- 
ent selling  price-  ranging  about  7)4^  cents  per 
lb.— were  chiefly  early  and  small  varieties. 

Peaches  are  being  quoted  by  dealers — f.  o.  b. 
at  California  points — at  prices  ranging  from 
from  5  to  6  cents. 

California  Fruit  Exchange, 
B.  F.  Walton,  Pres. 


Compared  with  1892,  the  fallinf^  off  was 
over  50  per  cent  for  Russia.  Gormany. 
Italy,  Ireland  and  Enjy^land  furnished 
a  much  smaller  number  of  imniiijrants, 
while  the  fif^ure  for  Poland  fell  from 
83,299  for  1892  to  13,664  for  1893. 


To  Peach  Growers  and  Canners. 


The  "American  Cling-stone  Pitting  Co.'' 
make  an  announcement  in  this  issue  of  the 
Rt'RAL  Press  that  is  worth  the  attention  of 
canners  and  fruit  men  generally.  It  includes 
letters  from  vi-ell-known  people  who  have  put 
the  Cllng-stoue  Pitter  to  the  test  of  practical 
operation  and  who  give  their  experience.  Mr. 
Flickinger  of  San  Jose,  the  Oakland  Preserv- 
ing Co.,  the  Los  Gatos  Canning  Co.,  and 
others  equally  reliable,  are  in  the  list.  It 
would  seem  from  all  the  testimony  given,  that 
a  really  practical  and  satisfactory  pitter  has 
been  found. 


During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1893,  a  total  of  502,917  immigrants 
of  all  nationalities  entered  the  United 
States,  a  decrease  of  120,167  from  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Europe  sent 
488,832;  Asia,  6999;  the  West  Indies, 
3159;  Oceanic,  2665;  South  America, 
610;  and  Africa,  327.  German}^  con- 
tinues to  send  the  largest  number  of 
immigrants,  having  contributed  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  96,361;  Itulv  comes 
next  with  71,145;  Ireland  with  49,2.33, 
and  England  with  46,501,  the  total  for 
the  United  Kingdom  being  109,086. 
Russia  decreased  her  population  by 
sending  us  37, 177  of  her  people,  and 
Austria  -  Hungary    furnished  59,633. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  of  Sergt.  .1.  A.  Barwick.  Director  State 
Weather  Bureau. 
The  average  temperature  for  the  week  end- 
ing Julv  Itith  was:  For  San  Francisco  .>s°. 
Eureka  .54°,  Red  Bluff  s-i°,  SacraraenU)  72°, 
Fresno  82°,  Los  Angeles  l)(>°  and  San  Diego  (14°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures, 
a  heat  deficiency  is  everywhere  shown,  ex- 
cept at  Red  Bluff,  where  an  excess  of  2°  is  re- 
ported. The  deficiency  of  heat  at  other  points 
is  as  follows:  San  Francisco '.J°,  Eureka 'i°, 
Sacramento  and  Fresno  1°,  Los  Angeles  0°  antl 
San  Diego  4°. 

The  deficiency  will  be  noticed  to  be  quite 
general  in  southern  California  coast  counties, 
while  in  the  great  fruit-belt  regions  of  the 
Sacramento  ami  San  .loaquin  valleys  tVie  defi- 
ciencies are  not  great  enough  to  retard  Ihc 
rapid  ripening  of  fruits.  The  reports  show 
that  they  are  ri{>ening  very  fast,  and  unless 
the  present  disturbances  cease  at  once  on  the 
great  shipping  routes  to  the  East,  the  valley 
orchardists  will  have  to  do  the  very  best  that 
can  be  done  in  saving  their  fruit  by  drying.  A 
great  cry,  as  with  one  voice,  comes  from  the 
fruit  belts  praying  for  unobstructed  roads  and 
rapid  transit  to  the  East  at  once,  and  lasting 
at  least  long  an(jugh  for  the  great  ci-op  of  i>er- 
ishablc  fruit  to  reach  markets  where  it  is  in 
the  gi-catcst  demand. 

Wheat  continues  turning  out  well,  as  al.so 
does  barley.  The  prosjiects  for  an  abundant 
graiie  crop  were  never  better.  Hops  also 
promise  a  big  yield. 

With  such  glowing  prospects  of  abundant 
summer  crops,  it  is  a  most  heartrending  sight 
to  see  the  labor  of  the  jxKirand  iniKx-enl  tillers 
of  the  soil  come  to  naught,  thereby  placing 
them  in  a  most  unhapijy  and  precarious  finan- 
cial position  and  condition. 

Colusa — Grain  is  being  harvested  fast,  and 
is  turning  out  better  than  expected. 
1  Butte — Grain  in  the  county  is  turning  out 
well.  Near  Gridley  it  is  turning  out  from  1(1 
to  1'2  sacks  per  acre ;  at  Durham  as  high  as  14 
sacks,  while  near  Chico  the  crop  is  large,  and 
the  grain  is  large  and  plump. 

Sutter — Many  wheat  fields  are  turning  out 
from  13  to  Ki  sacks  to  the  acre,  while  some  go 
20  sacks  to  the  acre.  Winter  sown  that  was 
damaged  .somewhat  by  the  north  wind  is  turn- 
ing out  from  7  to  10  sa<'ks  per  acre.  The  wheal 
this  season  is  all  of  choice  quality,  weighing 
from  I'M  to  153  pounds  to  the  sack.  Work  has 
almost  stopped  on  apricots.  The  warm  weather 
is  ripening  the  peach  crop  rapidly.  Prunes 
are  ripening  fast  and  there  is  some  danger  ol 
a  slight  crop  if  very  warm  weather  continues. 
The  vineyards  are  in  fine  condition. 

Solano  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  turning  out  ex- 
ceptionally well.  The  wheat  is  yielding  more 
than  an  average  and  the  quality  is  better 
than  usual.  The  farmers  living  on  what  is 
termed  the  Dix(jn  ridge  have  never  had  larger 
crops  of  summerfallow  than  they  have  this 
year.  Twenty  sacks  to  the  acre  is  nothing 
uncommon,  and  some  of  the  yields  are  unpre- 
cedented. 

Sacramento— The  weather  has  been  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  fruit  crop.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  strike,  growers  will  \osi' 
heavily  on  all  varieties  of  early  plums  and 
peaches,  which  will  be  a  total  loss.  Pears  arc 
now  in  their  prime;  trees  are  breaking  down 
with  their  heavy  crop.  Hops  are  looking  well. 

Sonoma-  An  extensive  prune-raiser  contra- 
dicts the  statement  that  the  crop  of  prunes 
will  be  short  this  year  and  claims  that  it  will 
be  fully  as  large  as  last  year's  yield.  It  is 
known  that  in  some  orchards  along  Russian 
river  the  cVop  will  exceed  that  of  l.S'.)3  and  fall 
a  little  behind  the  crop  of  two  years  ago.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  will  be  large  and  choice. 

Contrii  Costa — Wheat  is  yielding  better 
than  at  first  expected. 

San  Benito — The  hay  crop  up  in  Bear  Valley 
is  turning  out  much  better  than  expcctcci. 
In  summerfallow  the  estimate  is  made  that  it 
will  average  about  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
winter  sown  about  one  ton. 

San  Joaquin — Watermelons,  instead  of  be- 
ing ripe  and  ready  for  sale  ou  July  4th,  as  they 
were  last  year,  will  not  be  plentiful  much  be- 
fore August  4th,  according  to  our  best  water- 
melon experts.  On  the  islands  this  season 
grain  is  not  up  to  its  usual  standard.  A  large 
acreage  is  given  to  beans,  which  are  generally 
looking  well. 

Fresno  (Easton)— The  i>ast  week  has  bee» 
hot.  Everything  is  growing  well.  Apricol 
cutting  has  closed  and  the  crop  was  a  gootl  one. 
Long-rooted  weeds  are  now  making  a  luxuri 
ant  growth  where  the  wheat  crop  was  a  fail 
ure.  (Fresno.)  Weather  favorable  for  all 
crops.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures.  Km; 
and  til. 

San  Luis  Obispo — Barley  is  not  doing  as  well 
as  expected.  Dairy  cows  are  doing  much 
better  than  was  expected. 

San  Bernardino  (Chino)  The  beet  crop  at 
the  present  time  is  in  a  most  excellent  condi 
tion.  Its  maturity  will  be  somewhat  latci 
than  last  year  owing  partly  tx)  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  it  is  growing  on  the  lower,  damp 
land,  and  partly  because  the  weather  has  con- 
tinued cool,  thereby  keeping  up  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  This  assures  a  heavy  tonnage  per 
acre.  (Redlands. )  Every  indication  is  for  a 
comparatively  light  crop  of  oranges  all  over 
southern  California  the  coming  year. 


Late  experiments  give  considerable 
strength  to  the  belief  that  the  aurora 
borealis  is  caused  by  an  electrical  dis 
charge  among  the  particles  of  nieteorit- 
iroD  dust  contaioedl  m  tbc  atinospherc. 
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Effect  of  riusical  Notes  on  Explo- 
sives. 


Some  singular  facts  have  been  devel- 
oped in  regard  to  the  influence  of  musi- 
cal notes  upon  explosives.  When  an 
"intense"  explosive  is  approaching  the 
"critical"  stage,  and  its  molecules 
therefor  are  in  a  condition  of  very  un- 
stable equilibrium,  the  sudden  emission 
of  a  musical  note  will  frequently  bring 
matters  to  a  climax  and  induce  detona- 
tion. It  has  been  found  that  of  a  cer- 
tain sample  of  dry  fulmmate  of  mercury 
the  lowest  temperature  at  which  it 
would  explode  was  342  deg.  Fahrenheit, 
and  portions  exposed  ta  a  heat  of  335 
deg.  for  some  time,  allowed  to  cool  and 
again  heated  to  that  degree  (these 
alternations  being  several  times  re- 
peated), remained  without  change. 
Yet  particles  of  the  same  fulminate, 
placed  as  before  on  an  iron  plate,  but 
at  a  temperature  of  310  deg.  to  320 
deg.  only,  would  generally  explode 
sharply  when  certain  notes  were 
sounded  near,  upon  a  violin  string  or  a 
cornet.  With  the  human  voice  it  was 
much  more  difficult  to  obtain  an  effect 
of  this  kind,  but  occasionally  such  an 
experiment  would  succeed.  Similar 
results  were  noticed  with  most  of  the 
nitro-compounds,  blasting  gelatine  in- 
cluded, while  chloride  and  iodide  of 
nitrogen  were  frequently  so  explodable 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Lascel- 
los-Scott,  assuming  that  (a)  the  mole- 
cules of  explosives  were  always  in  a 
condition  of  either  linear  vibration  or 
spiral  "swing;"  (b)  that  the  velocity 
of  such  oscillations  was  constant  with 
each  substance  according  to  its  compo- 
sition; (c)  that  the  amplitude  or  wave 
length  thereof  varied  with  the  tempera- 
ture; thought  it  not  unreasonable  to 
sujjpose,  as  the  oscillations  extended 
until  they  approached  the  point  of  dis- 
ruption, that  the  impact  of  sound 
vibrations  bearing  some  simple  numeri- 
cal relation  to  their  own  might  carry 
those  molecules  too  far,  and  thus  pre- 
cipitate their  severance.  Whatever 
the  true  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  given 
(explosive)  substance  may  be  more 
readily  detonated  by  a  certain  note; 
for  instance,  with  a  "pitch"  wherein 
(the  third  space  in  the  treble  clef)  was 
i"e  presented  by  538  vibrations  per 
second,  the  nitro  series  of  explosives 
seemed  to  be  most  influenced  by  the 
note  F;  the  fulminates  by  the  treble  D; 
and  the  upper  B-flat  more  successfully 
detonated  iodide  of  nitrogen  than  any 
other  note.  These  are  decidedly  un- 
comfortable details,  and  one  cannot 
help  sijeculating  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  ^jrogramme  of  a  regimental 
band  on  parade  might  have  to  be  modi- 
fled  in  consequence  of  the  vicinage  of  a 
given  explosive  "  approaching  its  criti- 
cal temperature." 

Not  many  days  ago,  says  the  New 
York  lltnihl.  a  few  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  telegrai)hic  or  electric 
business  were  assembled  in  a  room  in 
the  eleventh  story  of  the  new  Postal 
building  on  Broadway.  They  had  not 
been  there  very  long  when  astonish- 
ment was  depicted  on  their  faces,  and 
by  and  bj'  found  expression  in  words. 
A  book  on  the  table  about  which  they 
stood  or  sat  was  speaking.  "Is  it 
possible,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chandler  of 
the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  "  that 
those  spoken  words  can  come  from  that 
book?"  "  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Francis 
W.  Jones,  the  electrician  of  the  com- 
pany; "that  is  Mr.  Mai-shall's  tele- 
phone." W.  Marshall,  of  No.  709  Lex- 
ington avenue,  had  prepared  this 
remarkable  feat  for  the  electricians. 
He  began  by  taking  up  an  ordinary 
book  and  placing  in  the  leaves  several 
slips  of  tin  foil,  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide  and  four  inches  long.  Then 
he  attached  a  couple  of  flne  wires  to 
another  room,  where  they  were  at- 
tached to  the  transmitter  of  a  tele- 
phone. Then  a  conversation  began, 
with  Mr.  Marshall  in  one  room  and  one 
of  the  persons  in  the  room  where  the 
book  lay.  Each  word  that  came  from 
the  book  could  be  distinctly  heard  in 
every  corner  of  the  room.  The  visitors 
had  never  experienced  anything  of  the 
kind  before,  and  they  said  it  would 
eventually  revolutionize  telegraphy. 


The  Chemistry  of  Cleansing. 


Prof.  Lewis,  ui  his  lecture  on  "The 
Chemistry  of  Cleansing,"  has  put  some 
scientific  facts  into  very  plain  lan- 
guage. He  says  that  dust  is  one  of 
the  materials  which  nature  used  for 
her  cleaning-up  processes.  This  comes 
about  since  dust  contains  "germs," 
which,  by  provoking  and  aiding  decay, 
resolve  matter  which  nature  wishes  to 
remove  into  the  elementary  constitu- 
ents of  carbon-dioxide  and  water 
vapor.  As  for  these  germs,  we  swal- 
low, each  of  us,  some  six  million  in  a 
day,  and  when  nature  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  so  feeble  that 
we  need  removing,  a  few  of  these  are 
specially  utilized.  Prof.  Lewis  spoke 
of  the  usefulness  of  tea  leaves  in  rid- 
ding us  of  dust,  and  then  passed  on  to 
the  substitute  for  tea  leaves,  which  we 
use  to  get  rid  of  the  dust  accumulated 
on  our  skins — soaj).  The  reason  that 
mere  rinsing  in  water  will  not  take  the 
dirt  from  our  hands  is  that  the  natural 
oil  of  our  skins  glues  the  dust.  The 
action  of  soap  dissolves  this  union. 
Soap  may  theoretically  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  alkalies,  of  olaic  and  of  stearic 
acid.  An  alkali  of  itself  would  loosen 
the  dust  from  the  fatty  matter  on  our 
skins,  but  alkali  by  itself  is  injurious  to 
the  skin.  Here  the  two  oily  acids  come 
in;  they  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
alkali,  and  have  also  a  modifying  effect 
on  the  skin  itself.  Prof.  Lewis  said 
that  he  spoke  of  the  "perfect  soap," 
as  against  the  ordinary  soap  of  com- 
merce. There  is  a  good  deal  sold  which 
is  not  perfect,  which  contains  an  excess 
of  alkali — or  an  excess  of  water — 
profitable  only  to  the  manufacturer. 
Prof.  Lewis  added,  with  a  touch  of 
humor,  that  the  object  of  some  manu- 
facturers seems  to  be  to  make  water 
sufficiently  stiff  to  stamp  it  into  tablets. 
Some  soaps  contain  50  per  cent  of 
water. 

Sanitation  by  Sea  Water. 


The  new  system  of  sanitation  adopted 
in  Havre — based  upon  the  electrolysis 
of  sea  water — has  proved  a  gratifying 
success.  The  electric  current  decom- 
poses the  chloride  of  magnesium,  while 
the  chloride  of  sodium  serves  as  a  con- 
ductor, the  result  being  a  liquid  disin- 
fectant of  great  power,  being  almost 
odorless,  leaving  no  residuum  when 
used  for  purposes  of  flushing,  and  is  en- 
tirely inoffensive.  The  solid  matter  in 
sewage  is  instantaneously  consumed  in 
this  solution,  as  well  as  the  organic 
matter,  what  is  left  being  simply  an 
odorless  and  troubled  liquid,  incapable 
of  fermentation,  and  containing  only  a 
few  phosphates — the  salts  of  ammonia 
and  the  salts  of  the  disinfectant.  Of 
the  two  classes  of  microbes  anaerobic 
organisms,  requiring  air  to  live,  the  ac- 
tion of  this  chloride  compound  on  the 
first  is  simple,  for,  as  they  cannot  live 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  their  extinc- 
tion is  swift  and  sure.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  microbes  which  require  free 
oxygen  to  support  life  is  equally 
certain. 

The  Fatigue  of  Metals. 


A  correspondent  of  Knowledgr  shows 
that  the  phenomena  of  muscular  fatigue 
correspond  very  closely  to  the  fatigue 
of  metals.  Fatigue  of  metals — a  phrase 
which  has  come  into  use  only  in  recent 
years — describes  a  condition  of  the 
material  not  previously  understood. 
It  expresses  the  straining  of  the  rela- 
tionship to  each  other  of  the  molecules 
of  which  the  metal  is  constituted,  a 
meaning  which  the  term  weariness,  or 
literally  wornness,  does  not  convey. 
Engineers  are  familiar  with  the  facts 
that  parts  of  machinei-y  break  down 
after  having  worked  satisfactorily,  and 
apparently  with  safety,  for  months,  or 
it  may  be  for  years.  The  cause  of  such 
breakage,  once  a  mystery,  is  now  known 
to  be  fatigue.  This  principal  is  illus- 
trated in  the  breaking  of  a  piece  of 
wire.  It  is  bent  backward  and  forward 
until  rupture  takes  place — from  fatigue. 

If,  however,  metals  are  strained 
beyond  the  elastic  limit,  but  not  broken, 
and  if  the  straining  is  not  continued, 
the  material  will  recover  its  elasticity 


by  rest  alone.  Prof.  B.  W.  Kennedy 
has  clearly  demonstrated  this  recuper- 
ative property  of  metals.  Bars  of 
steel  and  iron  strained  m  a  testing  ma- 
chine beyond  the  elastic  limit,  and  so 
weakened  thereby  that  if  they  were 
tested  again  the  following  day  they 
would  take  permanent  set  at  one-third 
or  less  of  their  former  load,  would,  if 
allowed  to  rest  for  about  two  years,  be 
found  not  only  to  have  recovered  their 
elastic  limit  of  strength,  but  to  have  ex- 
ceeded it  and  to  have  become  stronger 
than  before  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  had  been  pulled.  If  the  period  of 
rest  was  materially  shortened,  the 
restoration  of  strength  was  found  to 
be  corresjwndingly  incomplete. 

This  theory  of  fatigue  holds  good  in 
regard  to  muscles  as  well  as  metals. 
Prof.  Michael  Foster  pointed  out  last 
year  that  the  muscles  in  the  leg  of  a 
frog  severed  from  the  body,  and  caused 
under  electrical  stimulus  to  exert  them- 
selves in  work  until  thoroughly  wearied, 
and  no  longer  able  to  respond  to  the 
electrical  excitation,  will,  with  rest 
alone,  recover  their  elasticity  and  be 
able  to  resume  work  as  before.  Prof. 
Foster  demonstrated  that  the  weariness 
was  in  the  muscles  and  not  in  the  nerve. 
The  worn  tissue  could  not,  of  course, 
be  restored,  but  from  the  fatigue  the 
muscles  did  recover,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  fatigue  which  we  experience 
in  our  own  bodies  must  be  largely 
fatigue  in  the  technical  sense,  in  addi- 
tion to  weariness  proper  or  wornness. 
Rest  is  therefore  required,  not  only  to 
enable  waste  tissue  to  be  restored  by 
fresh  material  from  the  blood,  and  by 
the  carrying  away  of  waste  material, 
but  also  to  afford  opportunity  for  the 
strained  molecules  to  recover  a  state 
of  rejjose. 


Commission  Merchants. 


The  Strike  Losses. 


IT  is  estimated  the  receipts  of  the  railroad 
have  been  more  than  one  million  dollars 
less  as  a  result  of  the  strike  than  they 
would  have  been  if  no  strike  had  taken  place. 
No  doubt  the  workingmen  of  this  State 
directly  interested  in  this  strike  have  lost  an 
almost  equal  amount  in  wages;  but  who  can 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  loss 
that  has  fallen  upon  the  general  public.  This 
loss  has  been  particularly  severe  upon  the 
farmers  and  fruit-growers,  and  we  ask  you 
What  you  are  going  to  do  about  it  ?  You  can- 
not "  strike  "  back  at  anybody  or  anything  and 
recover  any  of  the  losses,  but  you  can  combine 
in  a  Way  to  secure  for  yourself  decided  advan- 
tages. Why  not  take  such  a  course.  Capital 
combines  for  its  own  protection  and  advan- 
tage; Labor  is  combining  in  an  attempt  to 
enforce  its  demands,  and  why  should  not  the 
rural  population,  the  most  important  and  pro- 
ductive class  in  the  country,  form  combina- 
tions for  their  advantage.  The  opportunity 
to  ally  yourselves  with  such  a  movement  is 
furnished  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply 
Association,  which  was  organized  for  the 
special  purpose  of  purchasing  all  kinds  of 
supplies  at  the  lowest  rates  and  shipping 
them  direct  to  consumers.  Why  not  use  this 
medium  for  buying  cheaply.  Their  success 
and  advancement  demonstrates  in  a  most 
practical  manner  that  as  one  of  their  patrons 
you  would  be  able  to  "strike"  out  some  of 
your  expenses  and  "  tie  up  "  some  of  the  drains 
on  your  pocket. 

Address  the  PACIFIC  COAST  HOME  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION,  132  MARKET  STREET, and  you 
will  learn  the,y  can  be  of  practical  advantage 
to  you. 


P.STEINHAGEN&C9 


404&^06  DAVIS  ST S.F. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

^  General  Commission  Merchants,  fa 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

JOS' Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

UEALKR,S  IN 

RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

HLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


BECK  >  FRUIT  >  EVAPORATOR. 

Now  is  the  time  to  ISuild  Kvaporators  if  you 
desire  to  secure  the  Highest  Price 
for  this  year's  Fruit  Crop. 

For  description  of  machine  guaranteed  for  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work,  send  for  circular  to 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 
Watsonville,  California. 

TREE  -  W/\Sl4. 

Olive  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.  \jyj .  jf\CK.sor>i  <&  CO. 

Sole  Agents.        -        -        No.  5  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  PINE  ASSORTMENT, 
best  varieties,  ^ee  from 
posts  of  any  kind.  I'runus 


TREES 

 AND  

D  I  r\  IVIT^^a  Simoni,  Bing,  Rostra ver 
I  » — -/-»1^  1  ^3  and  Murdoch  Cherries; 
Klack  California  Figs;  Rice  Soft  .Shell  and 
otiKT  Almonds:  American  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
I'ricpartxiriens  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  irrown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  orang-es  have  stood  22  degrees 
this  winter  witliout  injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
California. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  LAND 

FOR  FRUIT  ORCHARD  HOMES. 
THE  RANCHO  AROIITAS.— Prices  $35  to 
$125  per  acre.  This  is  the  best  rich  sediment  soil 
property  offered  in  this  State  for  the  money.  S.  P. 
has  station  on  the  ranch,  and  only  few  miles  from 
Watsonville  Sugar  Beet  Refinery,  This  is  a  great 
country  for  sugar  beets.  For  full  particulars  apply 

E.  C.  GODFREY,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^  INCUBATOR©^ 


HSl-ACeNTUHnL  AFTER  you  HAVE  TRIEO  IT 

•  Tif***       STAMP  FOB  CATAUOeOEl  -^fcff 


I  n  I O  Dl  I  tbcBKsr 

(jlAtlTIKS  or  olhpr  uUeDt  bU> 
uihI  olll  <'i»ll;  roiilrol  tb.  mod 
ilrluu>  bone  at  all  tlmrk  It  b  th* 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

l>rrnii>r  U  run  iil.o  be  ni.ll  an  a  mlM  bit 

XC  Sample  mailed  Sf  .00. 
Nickel     -     -     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J  t.  VAVIES,  MsK  RACINE.  WIS. 


Napa  Valley  Nurseries. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
The  Fruit  Tree  Planting  Season  being  over  for  this  season,  attention  is  called  to 

FLOWER  AND  FOLIAGE  PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  of  th9  best,  now  ready.    Fine  young  Plants  for  fall  blooming. 
Ageratums,  Achyranthus,  Cyperus  alternifolius,  Palms,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Carnations.  Fine 
Plants  at  low  figures. 

A  great  variety  of  well-grown  plants  of  the  most  favorite  sorts.   Send  for  Catalogue, 
A  magnificent  stock  of  fru'  c.  trees  being  grown  for  next  season. 

LEONARD   COATES,  (Residence,  *AUSAL  FRUIT  FARM)  NAPA,  CAL. 
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SOriETHING  NEW. 

Schuttlcr's  Stool  Collar  Solid  Steel  Axle  Wagon. 


The  Latest 
and  Best. 


Built  on 

Hechanical 

Principles. 


A  Round  Steel  Axle  reinforced  past  all  bearings  by  a  Malleable  Sleeve  on  which  are  Stools  for 
the  Hounds  and  Bolster  (or  sand  board).  These  are  firmly^  clipped  at  both  ends,  forming  a 
perfect  truss,  thereby  insuring  much  greater  strength  than  any  wagon  now  on  the  market. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  CLING=STONE  PITTING  CO. 


JOHN  A.  LEUDKN.  Mauaj.'.  !  :    K   M.  LKDUKN,  Si  cietaiy.  OFFICE:    1 16  PHELAN  BUILDING.  Sun  Kraii.  im  <>.  «  al.  .Inn.- 7.  I  H93. 

<ieiitlpuieii : — We  take  the  llh«>rty  of  ealliiitc  your  h Men t ion  to  the  following  test inioiiialH.  from  soin«>  of  our  leHclini;  eaiiiierieK.  an<l  a  iiuuiber  of  otlierrt  %ve  eoulcl  offer  if  iieeeHsary.  Iiediiles 
beinK  auariled  the  Sllv/er  yvieda  I  at  the  MeelianieH"  Institute  iliirinn  their  exposition  of  18!>;i.  re^ardin^  our  Cilnsr-Stone  I'eaeli  fitter.  If  you  are  interested  in  Cuttlrig  and 
F*Ittlng;  Cllng-Stone  F*eaches  would  he  ulaii  to  hear  from  .you.    All  eommunit'ations  will  reeeive  our  prompt  attention. 


THE  J.  M.  DAWSON  PACKING  CO. 

San  JdSK,  ('Ai-..  IX'c.  1891. 
Geutlemon: — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  Uec.  3d, 
it)  which  you  reiiuest  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  us  as  to  the  merits  of  your  ClinK  Poach 
I'itti  rs.  would  say  that  we  have  operated  the 
PitliTs  quite  extensively  for  the  past  two  sea- 
sous,  and  we  found  thera  lo  be  all  that  they 
were  claimed  lo  be.  and  can  recommend  them 
as  heiuf?  the  most  rapid  and  practical  Cling 
Pittiuf;  Machines  we  have  ever  Icnowu  of. 

Yours  very  truly.    K.  L.  DAWSON.  Mauafrer. 
THE  R.  HICKMOTT  CANNING  CO. 

t)AKi.AM>,  Cal.,  April  m:i. 
The  American  Cling-Stone  Pitting  Co..  San 
Francisco — Gentlemen:  I  cau  cheerfully  recom- 
mend lo  canners  and  others  having  cling  stone 
peaches  to  pit  the  pilling  machine  made  by 
you.    I  have  used  them  for  the  past  two  seasons  and  found  them  lo  do  the  work  for  which  Ihey  are  in- 
tended far  better  than  any  pilters  I  have  heretofore  used.    I  will  give  you  an  order  for  quite  a  number 
of  them  this  season.  R.  HICKMOTT. 

THE  J,  H.  FLICKIWGER  COMPANY  ORCHARD  AND  CANNERY. 

.,  May  1:.',  WXi.—Gi 
can  say  that  il  does  all  you  ask  of  it.    Very  truly 


San  Jose.  Cai...  May  1:.',  1MI3.— Gentlemen :— We  used  your  Cling  Peach  Pilter  this  last  seasoi 

J.  H.  KI.K'KINGKK.  per  H.  A.  FLICKINjf 

 —  ;   «» 


•n  and 


W.  F.  BECK  &  CO.,  Commission  Merchants. 

lia  CAi.iKiiHMA  St.,  San  Fkanciscu.  .Vpril 
12,  1893.— The  American  Cling-Stone  Pitting  Co.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.— Geiitlemi  u :  We  have  used 
youi  pitters  some  three  years  in  our  cauiiery  ai 
Los  Gatos,  where  they  have  given  perfect  satis 
faction.  We  have  tried  a  great  many  others 
previous  to  these,  and  yours  are  the  oiily  oues 
that  we  have  ever  s<'en  that  we  are  willing  to 
"tie"  to.  Take  Ibis  opportunity  of  cheerfully 
recommending  them  to  any  one  who  has  occa- 
sion to  pit  cling  stone  peaches.  We  expect  to 
use  your  pitters  this  year,  just  how  many  will 
depend  on  the  number  of  orders  we  take  for  this 
grade  of  goods.  Yours  truly. 
I^OS  GATOS  CAN.MNG  C(  i  .  K.  M.  lit  cU.  I'rrs 
OAKLAND  PRESERVING  CO. 

Oakland.  April  29.  IKrt. 

The  American  Cling-Stone  Pilling  Co..  .San  Francisco.  Cal.— Gentlemen:— II  gives  us  pleasure  lo 
say  that  we  have  used  your  Peach  Pitters  in  our  Cannery  for  the  pa»t  two  years,  and  they  have  given 
entire  satisfaction.  We  have  .seen  no  machine  that  will  do  the  work  as  well  and  economically  as  yours, 
consequently  it  is  an  indispensable  article  to  us  in  our  business.  You  may  l(K)k  forward  to  receiving 
our  orders  for  more  of  .your  machines  for  the  coming  season.  How  many  we  shall  need  we  cannot  state 
at  this  writing;  every  thing  depends  uixm  the  volume  of  business  which  we  may  do  in  cling  ixaches. 

Yours  respectfully.  OAKLAND  PKI-;SKKVING  CO.,  per  Nelson. 
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Officp.  'm  Market  Street. 


In  the  Alaskan  Straits. 


In  its  illustration  of  Pacific  Coast  scenery,  the 
Rural  has  carried  its  readers  pretty  much  all  over 
the  regions  between  Arizona  and  Montana,  and  this 
week  it  makes  a  new  and  long  jump  to  Alaska.  The 
accompanying  picture  represents  the  steamer 
"  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  '  lying  at  the  wharf  in  Tread- 
well  bay,  and  the  background  is  the  characteristic 
Alaskan  scenery — lofty  mountain  masses,  snow- 
crowned,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea.  It  is  this 
grandeur  of  scenery  which  makes  the  voyage  to 
Alaska  a  favorite  one  with  summer  travelers.  From 
Puget  sound  to  Sitka  it  is  upward  of  a  thousand 
miles,  and  for  this  whole  distance  the  passage  lies 
thi'ough  a  series 
of  inside  chan- 
nels—  that  is, 
through  straits 
which  lie  b  e  - 
tween  the  main- 
land and  a  chain 
of  islands  a  little 
off  shore.  The 
excur-sion  ship 
is  protected 
against  both  the 
winds  and  the 
waves  of  the 
<)])en  sea  and  her 
passengers  ride 
smoothly  over 
wastes,  wild  but 
calm,  amid  soft 
and  balmy  airs. 
The  magnificent 
mountains  are 
never  out  o  f 
view,  affording, 
as  the  steamer 
slides  smoothly 
along,  a  mov- 
i  n  g  panorama 
matched  no- 
where in  the 
world. 

In  the  accom- 
panying view  we 

have  the  steamer  lying  at  the  Treadwell  dock  with 
her  passengers  ashore,  the  taste  of  the  artist  being 
evidently  for  still  life.  We  could  wish  that  he  had 
chosen  a  time  when  the  decks  were  crowded,  for  one 
of  the  charms  of  the  Alaskan  voyage  is  the  spectacle 
afforded  by  the  passengers.  The  crowd  which  fills 
the  excursion  steamer  is  representative  of  almost 
every  human  condition,  ranging  in  social  rank  from 
the  European  prince  taking  in  Alaska  as  part  of  his 
grand  tour  down  to  the  dark  and  squat  savage  re- 
turning from  a  season  of  hop-picking  on  Puget 
sound  to  his  native  wilds.  There  is  the  statesman 
takmg  a  rest,  the  merchant  on  his  vacation,  all 
manner  of  womanhood  young  or  old,  a  crowd  of  col- 
lege boys,  a  mess  of  children  and  occasionally  a  stray 
young  man — though  here  as  elsewhere  the  man, 
neither  too  young  nor  yet  too  old,  is  the  obvious  so- 
cial void.  But  in  spite  of  the  overplus  of  women 
and  the  deficiency  of  men,  there  are  fine  times  on 
shipboard,  and  nobody  ever  makes  the  trip  to  Alaska 
without  giving  it  a  sacred  place  in  memory  and  fondly 
hoping  to  go  again. 

The  shore^  for  the  steamer  makes  numerous  stops, 
affords  abundant  entertainment.  The  glaciers  over 
which  the  excursionists  always  take  a  run,  the  sight 
of  iceburgs  dropping  from  them  into  the  sea,  the 
Indian  villages  with  their  novelty  of  wretched  life 


and  their  grotesque  savage  ornamentation,  the  cu- 
rious remnants  of  Russian  architecture — all  these 
things  are  charming  to  the  sight — though  sometimes 
a  little  offensive  to  the  smell — and  in  conjunction  with 
the  tranquility  and  the  grandeur  of  the  trip,  long 
survive  not  ak)ne  in  the  memory,  but  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  voyager. 

The  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Sitka  and  return 
takes  about  one  month,  costs  about  $200,  and  for  one 
who  has  the  time  and  money  to  spare,  we  know  of 
no  more  delightful  way  to  spend  them. 


Californian  Architecture  Again. 


A  MEETING  of  the  grape-growers  and  wine-makers 
of  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  held  last  Saturday 
at  Los  Angeles,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 


EXCURSION    STEAMER    IN    ALASKAN  WATERS. 

the  advisability  of  tying  up  to  the  Syndicate  project. 
A  little  later  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  a 
somewhat  modified  schedule  as  follows:  Prices  to 
growers  per  ton — First  year,  $9;  second  year,  $10.50; 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  years,  $14.  Wine  (sweet  wine 
price) — First  year,  25  cents  per  gallon;  second  year, 
30  cents  per  gallon;  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years,  .35 
cents  per  gallon.  The  saccharine  strength  is  to  be 
22  degrees,  with  a  deduction  of  50  cents  per  ton  for 
each  degree  below  22.  The  grapes  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Syndicate  when  ripe.  This  proposi- 
tion is  a  very  notable  departure  from  the  Syndicate 
proposition  as  detailed  on  another  page  of  this  ])aper. 


Mr.  Jos.  Hunt  of  Santa  Rosa,  just  returned  from  a 
trip  East,  tells  the  Democrat  that  the  market  is 
flooded  with  poor  grades  of  canned  and  dried  fruits. 
He  "  cites  a  case  at  Chicago  where  200  tons  of  dried 
prunes  were  sent  last  spring  and  are  still  in  cold 
storage  with  no  present  demand  or  market.  In 
order  to  sell,  cheap  packing-houses  in  California  have 
been  putting  up  inferior  grades  of  fruit.  The  East- 
em  people  are  willing  to  buy  superior  goods  at  fair 
prices,  and  for  known  brands  of  good  canned  fruits 
there  is  a  good  market  and  a  fair  demand.  In  this 
connection  there  is  an  interesting  reference  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange  on  another  page. 


On  pages  5(),  58  and  59  of  this  paper  may  be  found 
a  series  of  three  pictures  which,  in  addition  to  the 
interest  inherent  in  themselves,  are  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  suggestions  made  in  last  week's 
Rural  relative  to  a  late  fashion  in  Californian  archi- 
tecture. The  first  of  the  series  is  a  pictm-e  of  the 
Monterey  county  house  at  the  late  Midwinter  Fail-, 
built  in  imitation  of  the  early  Spanish  houses.  The 
walls  are  of  adobe  and  the  roof  is  of  tiles?.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  roof  downward  forms  a  wide-covered 
veranda.  In  larger  buildings  this  extension  of  the 
roof  was  supported  by  arcades,  which  gave  the 
space  without  the  house  and  beneath  the  roof  the 

character  of  a 
cloister.  It  was 
a  style  W(>11  suit- 
ed to  the  ma- 
terials lit  hand 
and  to  the  cli- 
mate; and  our 
modern  archi- 
tects are  finding 
in  it  sugg(^stions 
for  a  charactfM-- 
istic  Califoi'niun 
arch  i  t  e  c  t  u  r  e  . 
The  buildings  of 
Stanford  U  n  i  - 
versity  reflect 
this  type;  the 
California  State 
building  at  the 
Columbian  Ex- 
position was  in 
the  same  fash- 
ion; and  every 
1  a  !•  g  e  public 
building  of  re- 
C(>nt  t'onsli-uc- 
t  ion  contains 
some  hint  at 
least  of  the  rii])- 
idly  forming 
taste  in  accord- 
ance with  S]-an- 
ish  lines.  A  very 

simple  and  pretty  instance  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
new  gymnasium  at  Belmont  School  illustrated  by  ex- 
terior and  interior  views  on  pages  58  and  59.  This 
building,  so  far  as  our  taste  goes,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  either  in  the  points  of  beauty  of  design  or 
of  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  its  construction. 
And  in  addition  to  these  merits,  it  has  the  special 
character  of  being  as  distinctly  and  typically  Cali- 
fornian as  the  "  Colonial "  house  is  typical  of  New 
England  or  the  Plantation  house  of  the  region  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  This  fact  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  value  in  promoting  a  wholesome  State  pride. 

Incidentally,  the  interior  view  shows  sonu^  of  the 
methods  of  physical  training  in  a  modern  boys'  school, 
of  which  Mr.  Reid's  establishment  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  whole  country.  This  training,  in  spite  of  the 
fun  made  at  its  expense,  is  no  small  part  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  modern  school  system.  It  gives  a 
boy  good  carriage  and  manner,  increases  his  physical 
stamina,  and  incidentally,  since  there  is  no  manlier 
training  than  athletic  competition  in  moderation,  it 
aids  in  the  development  of  the  moral  qualities  or 
courage  and  hardihood.  Wellington  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  cricket-field 
at  Eton.  Who  can  tell  but  the  future  victories  of 
the  Republic  are  being  won  in  the  gymnasiums  at 
Belmont  and  elsewhere? 
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Wedttier  nn<l 
Crops. 

where  most  of 


The  e.xcess  of  temperature  comes 
iigahi  this  week  just  where  it  will 
do  most  good — in  the  interior, 
the  fruit  is  casting  its  fragrance  on 
the  hot,  dry  air.  In  the  coast  fruit  region.s  there 
have  been  morning  fogs  and  a  slight  deficiency  of 
heat,  but  the  coast  fruit  drying  is  hardly  at  its  height 
yet  and  the  mornings  may  clear  when  that  time 
comes.  Meantime  the  overcast  skies  are  very  kind 
to  the  pastures  and  the  hop  yards  and  the  vegetable 
fields.  On  the  whole,  the  weather  during  the  week 
has  been  about  as  good  all  around  as  it  could  be,  and 
that  is  about  all  there  is  to  say  of  it.  The  harvest  is 
l)roce('ding  on  lines  indicated  before:  the  outcome  is 
a  little  farther  from  a  failure  than  was  anticipated, 
and  the  wretched  value  afHicts  the  grower  more  than 
the  size  of  the  crop.  Hay  is  abundant,  and  even  this 
crop  is  selling  for  less  than  was  thought  possiljlc. 
Fruit  is  going  eastward  with  a  rush.  We  can  give 
the  eastern  people  the  best  peaches  and  grapes  they 
ever  saw  this  year. 


tile  interest.    The  two  interests,  after  canvassing 
Ihe  wliole  ground,  agreed  upon  the  following  sched- 
ule, to  govern  for  five  years,  and  it  stands  as  the 
basis  of  the  proposed  engagem(>nt: 
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mediately  to  save  it  from  utter  destruction.  Several 
causes  have  combined  to  produce  this  condition,  but 
it  is  due  chiefly  to  fierce  comi)etition  among  the 
dealers,  operating  on  one  hand  to  cut  the  prices  of 
California  wines  in  the  general  markets,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  reduce  the  jn-ices  paid  to  growers. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  demoralizing  eoinpetition 
the  business  has  reached  a  ])oint  where  there  is  no 
])rolit  in  it  cither  for  grower  or  dealer.  The  present 
plan  is  a  united  etlort  on  the  part  of  the  two  interests 
—a  })ull  altogether  to  drag  the  business  out  of  the 
slough  uito  which  it  lias  fallen.  The  importance  of 
this  effort  will  be  undei'stood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  investment  in  the  wine-producing  business 
in  California  approximates  $60,000,000,  and  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  this  must  be  a  dead  loss  sliould 
the  conditions  of  last  year  continue.  Without  some 
sort  of  combined  effort— and  the  way  proposed  seems 
the  only  practicable  way — this  year's  crop  of  wine 
grapes  will  not  yield  more  than  the  cost  of  liai-- 
V(>sting. 


Col.  Ilersey  on 
Ihe  Situation. 


The  Proposed  Viti 
roltural  Compact. 


A  "grape  grower  who  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  movement  for  or- 
ganization of  the  viticultural  in- 
terest" asks  the  Rural  to  'explain  the  matter 
from  its  foundation."  To  an.swer  this  request  will 
involve  the  threshing  over  of  straw  already  pretty 
well  worked  in  these  columns,  and  we  can  only  do  it 
in  brief  fashion:  On  June  1st  of  this  year  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission  called  a  meeting  of  vine 
growers  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  wine  industry  of  California.  At  this 
meeting  there  was  an  attendance  of  about  forty  per- 
sons, representing  all  the  leading  wine-making  local- 
ities, and  the  result  was  the  nomination  of  a  com- 
mittee of  seven — P.  T.  Rison  of  Sonoma.  F.  Bar- 
ringer  of  Napa,  John  Swett  of  Contra  Costa.  L.  A. 
West  of  San  Joaquin  and  Fresno,  E.  C.  Bichowsky  of 
Los  Angeles.  Win.  Wehner  of  Santa  Clara  and  C.  J. 
Wetmore  of  Alameda — to  devise  means  and  plans  and 
with  powei-  to  act.  After  considering  and  re- 
jecting many  propositions,  this  committee  finally  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  all  the  growers  selling  at  an 
agreed  price  to  a  combination  of  dealers,  the  idea 
being  to  insure  the  producing  interest  a  fair  price  by 
insuring  the  mercantile  interest  against  competition. 
Under  this  plan  the  combination  among  the  pro- 
ducers was  to  take  the  form  of  a  common  pledge  to 
sell  for  a  term  of  five  years  at  a  fi.xed  schedule  of 
prices  to  a  "Syndicate"  representing  the  mercan- 


Sound  wines  now  in  cellar  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  except  those  made  | 
from  varieties  above  desifrn.'ited  b.v  a     which  are  to  be  valued  b,v  ex- 
pert arliltratlon  and  taken  at  that  rale.   The  winee  Of  ISSW  or  older  to  | 
be  removed  before  September  l.'ith.  l.HiM.  , 

All  prapes  to  be  sound  and  ti>  have  at  leaH(  'i'l  ijer  cent  sngrar.  and  to 
be  deliv-u'ed  at  (he  wiueri*-s  uf  Ihe  ])ureli;isr.rs  in  Ihe  eount.v.  Any 
deheieuey  in  svi^'.-d-  will  be  dt-dueied  as  fi,>ll(i\\  M: 

Fifty  cidls  i)iT  ton  less  than  sehedide  in  iec-  lor  each  deifree  of  auenr  | 
below  tl  <lf;freeH  ( Ii;illint-')  and  down  to  29  di-fri-<-e»  (Balling). 

One  dollar  per  Ion  for  every  degree  of  sutfar  less  I  ban  iO  degrees 
(Ballinsrl. 

All  wines  to  be  di-llvered  at  a  rallwa.v  terminal  point. 

Payments  to  be  made  as  follows:   One-third  tmmediatel.v  after  re-  , 

celpt  of  iroiiils.  o  third  by  three  months  acceptance,  and  one-third  ■ 

by  six  uioiitli.s  aeei-i>tanee. 

All  wines  tocunliiiii  at  least  11  percent  iiU-ohol  (by  voluiuel. 

All  future  wines  to  be  ;iceepted  on  or  before  December  :tlsl  of  each 
.vear.  ami  to  be  removed  by  the  tirsl  day  of  March  following.   Should  ) 
an.v  wines  remain  lu  Ihe  hands  of  the  seller  after  March  1st.  the  pur-  , 
cliitser  will  pay  the  owner  of  such  wines  one-duarter  of  a  cent  per  ! 
gallon  int)re  foe  every  inoiith  after  M;ii'eh  1st  such  wine  Is  stored. 

All  paek.-ijres  for  slilpiiH-iil  to  b«-  riirulsJied  by  the  s<-ller  and  to  be 
returned  promptly  by  the  purchaser,  well  rinsed  and  sulphured.  ^ 

These  prices  and  conditions  are  much  better  than 
those  which  have  prevailed  of  late,  and  although  not 
large,  are  admitted  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  put  tlie 
industry  again  on  its  feet.  As  to  the  personnel  of 
the  syndicate,  there  is  some  question.  Mr.  Herman 
Bendel,  the  wholesale  grocer  and  a  large  handler  of 
California  wines,  is  the  chic^f  mover,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Carjn'  is  also  a  leading  spirit.  These 
gentlemen  offer  personal  assurances  that  the  .syndi- 
cate, or  proposed  purchasing  organization,  will  be 
resj)onsible  and  strong  enough  financially  to  carry  I 
out  all  engagements.  The  reservation  of  the  names 
has  been  construed  unfavorably  by  many  growers, 
but  it  is  explained  as  a  business  necessity,  designed 
to  hold  the  syndicate  open  until  the  last  possible 
moment,  with  the  hope  of  getting  in  some  houses  that 
are  slow  to  act.  It  is  naturally  wished  to  attract  to 
it  every  possible  element  of  strength,  although  it  is 
claimeiJ  that  as  now  organized  it  is  amply  able  to 
perform  any  pledge  made  in  its  behalf.  This  jiropo- 
sition  has  been  before  the  growers  for  a  month,  and 
the  four  counties  of  Sonoma,  Napa.  Santa  Clara  and 
Alameda  have  been  canvassed  for  definite  pledges 
from  the  growers.  The  result  is  that  7.")  ])cr  cent  of 
them  have  signed  an  agreement  which  binds  them  j 
to  an  option  on  their  products  by  the  syndicate 
for  the  period  of  five  years  at  the  contract 
jirice.  A  few  hold  off  from  general  objections 
to  any  or  all  such  engagements,  and  a  few 
others  because  the  per.sonnel  of  the  syndicate  is 
withheld.  It  is  believed  that  a  further  canvass  will 
bring  the  combination  of  growers  in  the  four  counties 
nam(>d  up  to  include  90  per  cent  of  the  whole.  No 
other  districts  have  as  yet  been  systematically  ap- 
pealed to.  but  the  volume  of  volunteer  subscriptions 
indicates  plainly  that  the  proposition  is  favorably 
received.  Speaking  of  the  matter  Tuesday  to  the 
editor  of  the  Rural  Mr.  Wetmore  said  that  there 
was  little  doubt  that  the  scheme  would  be  accepted; 
and  that  the  crop  of  the  present  season  would  be 
marketed  under  its  provisicnis.  The  truth  is  that  j 
the  viticultural  interest  of  California  has  reached  a 
state  where  something  is  necessary  to  be  done  im- 


Col.  i'hilo  Heresy,  president  of  the 
Santa  Clara  'County  Fruit  Ex- 
change and  one  of  the  best  posted 
fruit  men  in  the  State,  was  interviewed  on  Monday 
at  San  Jose  respecting  the  season  s  outlook  and  is  re- 
])orted  to  have  assumed  as  follows : 

Outside  of  this  valley,  the  apricot  crop  is  all  prepared  for 
market  and  iu  nian.v  hn-alities  .sold.  The  price  received  so 
far  in  out.sido  localities  is  from  7  to  7' cents  a  pound.  The 
fruit  is  not  as  lai-ffe  as  usual,  but  it  d'ries  thin  and  is  very 
bright  and  is  well  cured.  This  quantity  of  apricots,  which 
should  be  classed  by  us  as  No.  S,  constitutes  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  crop.  I  may  say  that  as  yet  there  have  been  no 
apricots  cured  in  this  valley,  nor  have  we  made  any  contracts 
for  the  di.sixisition  of  any  fruit  to  Kastern  timis.  It  is  not  our 
policy  here  to  sell  fruit  until  it  is  almost  ready  for  market,  and 
^as  yet  there  is  none  ready.  We  have  made  a  great  many  con- 
tracts with  growers  who  will  dispose  of  their  fruit  through  our 
hands.  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  buy  apricots  for  less  than 
9  cents,  and  the  exchange  will  not  sell  now  for  less  than  10  cents 
a  pound.  People  are  im-lined  to  believe  that  prices  will  range 
from  7;-2  to  Vi  cents  per  (jound.  The.se  are  for  the  various 
grades,  which  are  prime,  standard,  choice  and  fancy.  On  the 
coast  the  apricot  crop  will  amount  to  about  l.">,tKHMH)0  pounds, 
and  Santa  Clara  valley  will  be  credited  with  ."),(H)(),0(M)  on  the 
output.  The  peach  crop  will  al.so  be  g(X)d,  but  as  yet  no  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  quote  prii-e.s,  and  iu  this  "valley  no 
prices  will  be  quoted  for  several  weeks.  The  crop  of  prunes 
this  season  will  be  about  tio  jkh-  cent,  of  what  it  was  last  year, 
as  much  of  the  fruit  droppetl  off  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  Offers  are  being  made  by  buyers  of  .">' cents  per  pound 
for  choice,  and  tl'  ^  cents  to  S  cents  for  fancy.  It  is  expected 
that  the  State  will  produce  ;i5,000,(KK)  pounds  of  prunes  this 
year.  Of  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that  Santa  Clara  county 
will  produce  2o,(KH),00().  An  industry  which  is  akin  to  that  (jf 
fruit  is  the  raising  of  nuts.  r.^ast  year  we  handled  some  al- 
monds and  walnuts  and  before  many  years  San  Jose  will  be 
quite  a  shipping  place  for  them. 

With  reference  to  the  operation.s  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Exchange,  Col.  Hersey  said  that  next  year  it  would 
probably  extend  its  operations  to  include  the  hand- 
ling of  fresh  fruit. 

From  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  quar- 

More    t  acts  .Vl>oiit  '  ^ 

antine  officer  of  the  State  Board  of 

the  I.HdybirilM.         ti  n.  i        u  •  ... 

Horticulture,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  through  the  southern  counties, 
we  gain  some  new  particulars  respecting  the  work 
of  the  Itlilzohiiix  initrttfiH  in  the  orchards  of  Mr.  El- 
wood  Cooper  at  Santa  Barbara  and  elsewhere.  The 
original  colony  of  these  insects  reached  Mr.  Cooper 
in  May.  1892.  and  numbered,  all  told,  ten  pairs.  They 
were  liberated  in  a  grove  of  olive  trees  afflictt^d  with 
scale,  and  have  cleaned  it  out  entirely.  Last  fall 
Mr.  Craw  collected  some  five  or  six  hundred  colonies 
and  distributed  them;  and  again  last  week  he  col- 
lected between  three  and  four  hundred  col- 
onies and  sent  them  in  response  to  appli- 
cations made  to  the  State  Board.  Another  col- 
lection will  be  made  in  August,  to  be  sent  to 
applicants  who  have  not  yet  been  supplied  or  to 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  success  of 
the  first  trial.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Craw  re- 
marked that  it  frequently  happens  that  orchardists 
who  have  received  colonies  fail  to  find  their  progeny 
because  they  don't  know  how  to  look  for  them.  A 
case  of  this  sort  happened  last  week  in  tiie  orchard 
of  Mr.  Howland  at  Pomona.  He  reported  on  the 
11th  inst.  that  there  were  none  of  the  Rhi/.obii  on  his 
trees.  On  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  Craw,  accompanied  by 
Commissioner  Collins  of  San  Bernardino  and  the  local 
commissioner,  found  them  in  large  numbers.  Mr. 
Rowland  s  failiu-e  was  because  he  didn't  know  where 
to  search.  Mr.  Craw's  observation  leads  him  to  re- 
commend the  liberation  of  colonies  on  olive  tribes, 
leaving  them  to  extend  their  range  in  a  natural  way 
to  other  sorts  of  trees.  He  finds  that  colonies  so 
started  thrive  much  better  than  those  started  on 
citras  trees.  In  Santa  Clara  Clara  county  he  finds 
.several  colonies  doing  excellent  work  on  the  brown 
apricot  scale.  On  the  whole,  he  has  no  question  of 
the  value  of  the  insect  in  its  effects  ujx)n  black  scale, 
black  smut  and  the  brown  apricot  seale.  .Vlread}-  in 
Mr.  Cooper's  orchards  they  are  saving  an  annual  out- 
lay of  between  three  and  five  thousantf  dollars,  be- 
sides an  infinitely  greater  loss  in  preservation  of  the 
vitality  of  the  trees  and  in  their  better  fruitfulness. 
Mr.  Craw  thinks  this  insect  may  be  depended  upon 
to  clean  every  orchard  in  the  State  of  the  black 
.scale.    All  that  it  needs  is  time. 


July  28,  1894. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


There  has  developed  a  most  extraordinary  situation 
at  Washington  in  connection  with  the  pending 
tariff  measures.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives stand  each  in  an  attitude  of  defiant  oppo- 
sition to  the  other.  The  President  sides  with  the 
FTouse  and  has  given  out  a  letter  condemning  the 
art  ion  of  tlie  Senate.  Leading  Democratic  members 
of  the  latter  body  are  emphatic  in  resentment,  and 
are  denouncing  the  letter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  offensive  in  its  implied  censure  of  the  makers 
of  the  amended  tariff  bill,  and  as  an  outrageous 
ini'ddling  by  the  President  in  the  business  of 
tlie  legislative  department  of  government.  Thus 
matters  stand  as  we  write  on  Wednesday. 
A  t  the  risk  of  being  tedious  we  shall  review,  briefly 
as  ijossible,  the  history  of  the  pending  tariff  propo- 
sitions, for  the  significance  of  the  present  grave 
(]Liarrel  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  imless  all  the 
facts  related  to  it  are  in  plain  sight.  The  last  Demo- 
cratic National  Con  venti(m  in  its  platform  denounced 
the  existing  tariff'  law  as  the  "culminating  atrocity 
of  class  legislation,'"  gave  approval  to  recent  Demo- 
cratic effort  to  modify  it  "in  the  direction  of  free 
raw  materials,''  and  promised  "its  repeal  as  one  of 
beneficent  results  "  to  follow  "the  action  of  the 
people  in  entrusting  power  to  the  Democratic 
])arty."  The  Presidential  campaign  of  1892  was 
fought  chiefly  upon  this  issue;  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away  it  was  found  that  the  people  had  indeed 
"  entrusted  power  to  the  Democratic  party."  Of  a 
total  of  444  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  Mr.  Cleve- 
land received  277,  a  plurality  of  132  over  his  Repub- 
lican and  Populist  competitors.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  Democrats  numbered  233  out  of 
a  total  membership  of  332.  In  the  Senate  the  Demo- 
crats had  44  votes  out  of  85,  with  the  co-operative 
su])port  of  four  so-call(>d  ]ii<lependents.  With  the 
(Jovernment  thus  Democratic  in  all  its  organic  de. 
1-ai-tments,  the  work  of  destroying  the  Mclvinley 
liiriff  law  and  of  substituting  a  .system  after  the 
l>emoeratic  model  was  begun. 


It  was  not  a  simple  task  for  there  was  involved  in 
it  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  certain  large  revenues 
and  at  the  same  time  of  providiiig  a  national  income 
of  half  a  billion  dollars  per  year.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
Constitution  that  revenue  measures  shall  have  their 
origin  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.of  that  body  (Hon.  John 
L.  Wilson,  Chairman),  the  work  was  entrusted.  As 
our  readers  know  there  was  a  long  period  of  incuba- 
tion with  the  final  announcement  of  a  measure,  "  im- 
perfect in  many  respects,"  as  Mr.  Wilson  confessed, 
but  in  substantial  accord  with  the  principle  of  '"  free 
raw  matei-ials,"  as  proclaimed  in  the  Chicago  plat- 
form. If,  in  its  tenderness  for  certain  local  interests 
in  powerful  Democratic  States  it  departed  somewhat 
from  strict  Democratic  character,  it  still  clung  to  the 
principle  of  free  trade  in  raw  materials  and  thus  had 
a  certain  right  to  call  itself  Democratic  legislation. 
Associated  and  identified  with  this  tarift'  bill,  de- 
signed to  compensate  for  its  curtailment  of  the  tariff 
revenues,  was  a  provision  for  the  taxation  of  personal 
and  corporate  incomes  in  excess  of  four  thousand 
dollars.  On  this  measure  there  was  a  fierce  debate  of 
many  weeks  led  by  Chairman  Wilson  in  bjhalf  of  the 
Democrats  and  ex-Spcaker  Reed  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publicans. It  was  a  case,  however,  not  so  much  of 
argument  as  of  arithmatic,  for  a  majority  of  99  is  not 
to  be  conjured  down  even  by  such  thunders  as  come 
at  the  call  of  the  potent  ex-speaker.  Mr.  Wilson  put 
his  bill  through  in  its  complete  integrity  of  pi'inciple 
respecting  raw  materials;  and  thus  it  went  up  to 
the  Senate.   

Now  the  Senate  is  very  different  from  the  House,  | 
both  in  constitution  and  temper.    The  members  of 
the  latter  body  come  largely  from  interior  parts,  and 
are  less  acquainted  with  large  affairs;  that  is,  they 
are  not  so  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of 
manufacture  which  center  in  the  great  cities  as  are 
the  members  of  the  Senate.    Moreov(>r,  they  know 
that  the  judgment  of  the  House  is  not  final,  and  arc; 
sometimes  weak  enough  to  vote  wrong  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  party  consistency,  in  the  comforting  ' 
faith  that  the  Senate  will  reverse  the  verdict.    In  ; 
the  case  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  the  Senate  did  re- 
verse the  verdict  of  the  House — and  with  a  ven- 


geance. After  knocking  it  about  for  four  months  in 
and  out  of  caucus  and  of  committee,  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  finally  in  straight  senatorial  session, 
it  was  passed;  but  tcitli  sf.e  lunuhcd  <iti<J  fortij-fonv 
amcH(Im<-nts.  Whatever  correspondence  it  had  origi- 
nally to  the  promises  of  the  Democratic  jilatform 
was  lost  in  this  great  shuttle.  The  motive  of  this 
multitude  of  changes  lay  in  the  wish  of  each  Demo- 
cratic Senator  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  own 
vState  mena:'ed  by  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House. 
The  Senators  from  Louisiana  declared  that  they 
would  not  support  a  bill  which  did  not  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  sugar  industry;  the  Senators  from 
Alabama  would  not  support  a  bill  which  promised 
destruction  to  the  iron  interests;  the  Senators  from 
Tennessee  would  not  support  a  bill  unless  it  protected 
certain  local  interests  there;  and  so  change  followed 
change;  and  when  the  process  ended,  the  measure 
was  a  mere  patchwork  of  compromises,  faithful  to 
no  principle  either  of  philosophy  or  of  politics.  Bat 
the  fabric  had  been  so  wrought  that  it  received  every 
Democratic  vote  save  that  of  Senator  Hill,  the  great 
Cleveland-hater  from  New  York,  who  denounced  it 
as  undemocratic  in  general,  and  outrageous  in  its 
sp(>cial  imposition  of  an  incorna  tax. 


The  long  juggl -rv  of  thii  measure  in  the  Senate 
has  V)een  attended  by  many  discreditable  circum- 
stances, and  by  one  very  shameful  scandal.  Among 
the  larger  devices  proposed  for  increasing  the  rev- 
enue to  com])ensate  for  losses  through  tariff'  reductions, 
was  the  restoration  of  the  tax  on  sugar  abolished 
by  the  McKinley  legislation — a  proposition  obvi- 
ously related  to  the  interests  of  the  sugar-refining 
industry,  which  is  organized  in  the  biggest  of  all 
combines — the  Sugar  Trust.  While  the  sugar  clause 
was  under  consideration  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
(a  period  covering  several  weeks),  the  price  of  Sugar 
Trust  shares  was  in  a  state  of  excited  fluctuation  in 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  now  rising  rapidly, 
now  as  rapidly  falling;  and  the  charge  is  publicly 
mad(>  that  these  fluctuations  follow(>d  private  infor- 
mation of  caucus  doings  supplied  by  c(»rtain  Senators 
in  consideration  of  advantages  gained  or  promised 
through  speculation.  W^hatever  the  truth  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  some  members  of  tlie  Senate  did 
speculate  in  Sugar  Trust  shares  and  that  the  ma- 
nipulators of  the  New  York  market  did  contrive  to 
learn  of  certain  caucus  acts  before  the  obligation  of 
secrecy  concerning  them  had  been  removed.  These 
facts  have  become  deeply  impressed  upon  the  public 
mind,  with  consequences  of  such  disgust  for  the 
methods  and  morals  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  as  will,  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  permanently  degrade  that  body  in 
the  eye  of  public  respect. 


When  a  measure  originating  in  one  bi-anch  of  Con- 
gress is  modified  by  amendment  in  the  other,  the 
usual  course  is  its  reference  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee made  up  of  members  of  both  houses  who  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  f)oints  of  difference  by  the 
process  of  mutual  concession.  The  Wilson  tariff  bill 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  in  six  hundred  and  forty- 
four  particulars — so  changed  as  to  have  no  likeness 
to  its  original  self  either  in  principle  or  Form — was 
thus  referred;  but  though  three  weeks  was  devoted 
to  earnest  (>ffort  toward  compromise,  it  came  to 
nothing.  Neither  side  would  yield  and  each  had  to 
re])ort  the  fact  of  no  agreement.  Mr.  Wilson  (chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  originally  framed  the 
bill  and  also  of  the  House  committee  of  conference) 
reported  to  the  House  on  last  Thursday  that  there 
seemed  little  chance  of  the  two  legislative  branches 
coming  together,  and  moved  "  that  the  House  further 
insist  upon  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  a  further  conference."  In  sup- 
port of  this  motion  he  reviewed  the  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House.  It  was,  he  said,  framed  upon 
Democratic  lines,  and,  in  spite  of  obvious  imperfec- 
tions, had  been  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  fair  and  substantial  performance  of  the 
pledges  by  which  the  Democratic  ijarty  came  into 
power  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. It  sought,  he  declared,  in  levying  taxes  to 
consider  chiefly  and  primarily  the  wants  of  the  public 
treasury  and  not  the  profits  and  schemes  of  great 
private  interests.  The  bill,  as  modified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, he  denounced  as  a  radical  departure  from  Demo- 
cratic jjrinciples.  With  reference  to  its  sugar 
schedules,  he  said  that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 


the  Senate  proposition  had  been  accepted  by  the 
press  and  by  the  public  as  unduly  favorable  to  the 
great  Sugar  Trust.  "  If  it  be  true — and  I  have  my- 
self seen  some  confirmations  in  the  press — if  it  be 
true  that  the  American  Sugar  Trust  has  grown  so 
strong  and  powerful  that  it  says  no  tariff'  bill  can  be 
IJassed  in  the  American  Congress  in  which  its  in- 
terests are  not  adequately  guarded — if,  I  say,  that 
be  true.  I  hope  this  House  will  never  consent  to  ad- 
journment.' In  this  spirit  he  proceeded,  declaring 
that  free  sugar  was  a  necessity  under  the  promises 
of  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  evident,  he  de- 
clared, that  the  Senate  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee did  not  come  to  the  conference  in  free  and 
untrammeled  spirit  but  bound  by  conditions  which 
practically  gave  them  no  latitude  of  compromise. 
The  whole  tone  of  his  remarks  was  in  apposition  to 
a  back-down  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  Mr.  Wilson  sent  to 
the  clerk's  desk,  to  be  read,  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  President  Cleveland  three  weeks  be- 
fore, and  just  as  the  business  of  confei'ence  between 
the  two  houses  began.  I  have,  he  said,  this  morning 
obtained  the  President's  consent  to  make  it  public. 
In  this  letter  Mr.  Cleveland  urges  Mr.  Wilson  to 
stand  firm  for  the  original  House  bill,  and  to  consent 
to  no  compromise  which  will  put  in  question  "  party 
honest  and  good  faith'' or  depart  from  a  "  sturdy 
adherence  to  Democratic  principles.  These  I  believe 
are  absolutely  necessary  conditions  to  the  continua- 
tion of  Democratic  existence."    Continuing  he  says: 

To  reconcile  differences  in  the  detail.s  (comprised  within  the 
fixed  and  well-defined  lines  of  principle  will  not  be  the  .sole 
task  of  the  conference,  but  il  seems  to  me  its  members  will 
also  have  in  charge  the  question  whether  Democratic  princi- 
ples themselves  are  to  be  saved  or  abandoned.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  mistaking  or  misapprehendins  the  feelinjirs  and  the 
temper  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democracy.  They  are  down- 
cast under  the  assertion  that  their  party  failed  in  ability  to 
manage  the  Government,  and  they  are  apprehi-nsive  that  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  tarift  reform  may  fail ;  but  they  are  mui'h 
more  downcast  and  apprehensive  in  their  fears  that  Demo- 
cratic principles  may  be  surrendered. 

*  ii:  *  *  *  *  * 

Every  true  Democrat  and  every  situ^ere  tariff  reformer 
knows  that  this  bill  in  ils  prcsciil  form  and  as  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  conference  lulls  lai-  short  of  the  consummation 
for  which  we  have  so  long  labored  :  for  which  we  have  suffered 
defeat  without  discouragement;  which  in  its  anticipation  gave 
us  a  rallying  cry  in  our  day  of  triumph,  and  which  in  its  prom- 
ise of  ai'compli.shment  is  so  interwoven  with  Democratic 
pledges  and  Democratic  successes  that  our  abandonment  of 
the  cause  or  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests  means  party 
perfidy  and  party  dishonor. 

One  topic  will  be  submitted  to  the  conference  which  em- 
bodies Democratic  principles  .so  directly  that  it  cannot  be  com- 
promised. VVe  have  in  our  platforms  and  in  every  way  possible 
declared  in  favor  of  the  free  importation  of  raw  materials. 
We  have  again  and  again  promised  that  this  should  be  ac- 
corded to  our  people  and  our  manufacturcu's  as  .soon  as  the 
Democratic  party  was  invested  with  the  jwwer  to  determine 
the  tariff  policy  of  the  country.  The  party  has  now  that  power. 
We  are  as  certain  as  we  have  ever  been  of  the  benefit  that 
would  acci'ue  to  the  country  from  the  inauguration  of  this 
polii^y,  and  nothing  has  occurred  to  I'elease  us  from  our  obliga- 
tion to  secui'e  this  advantage  to  our  people.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  no  tariff  measure  can  accord  with  Democratic 
principles  and  promises,  or  bear  the  genuine  Democratic  badge, 
that  does  not  provide  for  free  raw  materials. 

How  can  we  face  the  people  after  indulging  in  such  out- 
rageous dis<-riminations  and  \-iolations  of  principle;  Jt  is 
quite  apparent  that  this  question  of  free  raw  material  does 
not  admit  of  adjustment  on  any  middle  grounds,  since  its  sub- 
jection to  any  rate  of  tariff  taxation,  great  or  small,  is  alike 
violative  of  Democratic  principles  and  Democrat  ic  good  faith. 

In  these  t  ircunistances  it  may  well  excite  our  wonder  that 
Democrats  are  willing  to  depart  from  this,  the  most  Demo- 
cratic of  all  tariff  principles,  and  that  the  inconsistent  absurd- 
ity of  such  proposed  departure  should  be  emphasized  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  wools  of  the  farmer  be  put  on  th(!  free  list 
and  the  proteclicm  of  la  iff  taxation  be  placed  around  the  iron 
ore  and  the  coal  of  corporations  and  capitalists. 

From  these  pregnant  generalities,  the  President 

touches  upon  the  sugar  issue.      Deprecating  the 

necessity  for  it,  admitting  that  in  the  light  of  recent 

events  it  is  "a  delicate  subject,"  he  declares  that  in 

yielding  to  compromise  on  this  point,  the  party  "  will 

be  in  no  danger  of  running  counter  to  Democratic 

principles."  "  With  all  there  is  at  stake,"  he  says, 

"  there  must  be  in  the  treatment  of  this  article  .some 

ground  upon  which  we  are  all  willing  to  stand,  where 

toleration  and  conciliation  may  be  allowed  to  s  )lve 

the  problem  without  demanding  the  entire  surrender 

of  fixed  conscientious  convictions."     He  concludes 

with  another  reference  to  the  imperfections  of  the 

origmal  Wilson  bill,  declaring  his  personal  objections 

to  its  income  tax  pi'ovision,  but  expressing  his  ap-  ■ 

proval  of  it,  as  a  whole,  as  a  measure  in  line  with 

Democratic  principles. 

There  is  but  one  interpretation  of  this  letter.  The 
Pi-esident  is  willing  to  accept  and  approve  the  Wilson 
bill  as  it  left  the  House,  in  spite  of  his  personal  objec- 
tions to  its  income-tax  feature;  he  is  willing  to  yield 
to  the  objectionable  proposition  to  reimpose  the 
sugar  tax,  but  he  is  positively  opposed  to  the  bill,  as 
it  has   been   amended   in  the   Senate.     He  con- 
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siders  this  reconstructed  measure  an  abandonment 
of  Democratic  principles,  as  a  denial  of  party  prom- 
ises and  a  forerunner  of  party  disintegration.  All 
this  he  says  plainly  at  a  time  and  in  a  way  to  clear 
himself,  personally,  of  blame  if  in  spite  of  all  consid- 
erations nothiufj  should  be  accomplished.  The  effect 
u]>oii  Congress  has  been  electrical.  The  House  has 
been  still'ened  in  its  attitude  at  resistance  and  the 
Senate  has  been  angered  to  a  degree  beyond  pre- 
cedent. Senators  Jones,  Harris,  Gorman  and 
otheis  on  the  Democratic  side  have  in  the  most 
emphatic  and  bitter  fashion  reproached  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  for  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  business  of  legislation  and 
for  what  they  deem  an  insult  to  themselves.  In  the 
course  of  this  hot  talk  it  has  come  out  that  most 
of  the  changes  in  the  House  bill  made  by  the  Senate 
were  after  conferences  in  which  the  President  was 
fully  informed  and  apparently  consenting.  He  is 
thus  charged  by  Gorman  and  Harris  with  bad  faith 
in  detail,  as  well  as  with  the  general  fault  of  med- 
dling. Other  Democratic  Senators  have  yet  to  re- 
lieve their  minds,  and  as  resentment  runs  high 
there  is  likely  to  be  more  personalities  of  a  very 
bitter  sort.  The  humor  of  the  situation  is  in  the 
position  of  Senator  Hill,  who,  in  two  very  adroit 
speeches  defending  the  action  of  the  President — 
which  coincides  happily  with  his  own  vote  against 
the  measure  as  amended  in  the  Senate — has  con- 
trived to  emphasize  his  bitter  hatred  and  contempt 
for  him. 

All  this  has,  of  course,  vastly  widened  the  breach 
between  the  two  departments  of  Congress,  and  it 
looks  to  us  as  if  the  whole  scheme  of  tariff  revision 
were  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  chasm.  From  the 
beginning  we  have  held  and  declared  the  judgment 
that  the  i)resent  Congress  would  do  nothing  respect- 
ing the  tariff.  This  dead-lock  is  entirely  in  line  with 
the  view  we  have  often  expressed  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country  tariff  revolution  is  a  folly  too 
stupendous  even  for  the  blindness  and  the  stupidity 
of  partisan  legislation. 

We  believe  the  measure  will  fail  as  it  ought  to  fail, 
and  its  failure  will  be  due,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, but  to  the  heavy  pressure  of  public  sentiment 
which  in  these  times  of  stress  recalls  Lincoln's  ad- 
vice not  to  swap  horses  while  crossing  a  stream. 
The  lesson  of  this  last  effort — as  of  all  recent  efforts 
— at  tariff  legislation,  is  that  the  question  is  too  big 
for  adjustment  by  party  methods  ;  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  a  non-partisan  commission  of  scientific 
and  practical  men  ;  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
question  of  economics  and  not  of  party  politics.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  for  such  a  consumma- 
tion until  further  loss  and  further  stress  shall  have 
made  the  present  method  of  tariff  legislation  intol- 
erable. 

The  strike  dies  hard.    In  spite  of  collapse  at  Pull- 
man and  Chicago,  of  the  complete  surrender  at  Sac- 
ramento, of  numberless  desertions  from  their  own 
rank,  and  of  the  fact  that  all  trains  are  running  on 
time,  the  A.  R.  U.  of  Oakland  persistently  refuses  to 
knoc;k  under.    This  attitude  is  due  to  the  policy  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  declining  to  re-hire 
anybody  who  will  not  renounce  membership  or  affili- 
ation with  the  American  Railway  Union.    The  posi- 
tion of  the  Company  is  now  a  very  strong  one.  It 
finds  itself  able,  with  the  new  men  taken  on  during 
the  strike  and  with  such  of  the  strikers  as  have  re- 
turned to  work,  to  operate  its  trains  and  shops,  and 
is  therefore,  entirely  independent  of  those  who  still 
hold  out.    In  respon.se  to  their  offers  to  return  to 
work   provided   there   shall  be   no  discrimination 
against  them  on  account  of  recent  occurrences,  Supt. 
Fillmore  has  declined  to  treat  with  them  as  a  body. 
He  declares  that  no  man  who  retains  membership  j 
in  the  A.  R.  U.  and  that  nobody  known  to  have  taken 
part  in  any  violence  against  the  interests  of  the  ! 
Company  will  be  employed  upon  any  terms.    As  to  j 
men  not  coming  within  these  sweeping  conditions, 
the  company  will  give  work  in  its  own  discretion  and  ! 
at  its  own  convenience.    In  other  words,  in  the  view  ; 
of  the  company,  there  is  no  strike.    They  regard  all  j 
those  standing  out  as  having  left  their  service  and! 
will  re-employ  them  only  as  time  and  occasion  may  '• 
require.    This  situation  leaves  many  idle  for  the 
present,  with  the  leaders  of  disorder  permanently 
blacklisted,  and  has  not  served  to  soothe  the  pas- 
sions at  strike  centers.    About  Sacramento  and  Oak- 
land there  are  scores  of  proscribed  men  deeply  em-  j 
bittered,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  unsafe  to  operate 
trains  save  under  military  protection.    Both  U.  S. 
and  State  forces  are  still  on  general  duty,  and  will 
probably  be  retained  for  some  titnc  to  come. 


Reader  and  Editor. 


PKOM  THE  HEADER. 

Ei,K  Ckeek,  Gi.enx  Co.,  Cal.,  July  10,  IH'.M. 
Pi  HLisjiEK  Ki  KAi.  Pkess,  San  Francisco — Dcnr  Sir:  I  am  an 
old  subscriber  to  the  Ki  kal,  but  since  you  have  taken  the 
wrong  side  of  the  strike  as  I  view  it,  I  do  not  wish  to  continue 
it  longer.  My  reasons  will  be  found  in  a  communication  to 
the  Examiner  written  by  the  all-round  critic  and  kicker,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Bieive.  Send  your  aciount  to  date  and  oblige  yours 
respectfully,  H.  B.  Jri,iAS. 

the  EorroK  in  reply. 

San  Fkanoisco.  July  'M,  IH'M. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Jri.iAN— .1/)/  Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  the  10th 
inst.  is  at  hand,  and  in  obedience  to  its  instruction,  your  name 
has  been  dropped  from  our  list  of  subscribers. 

Since  you  have  been  at  the  pains  to  give  reasons  for  thus 
terminating  a  connection  long  existent  between  us,  I  feel  it 
right  to  review  these  reasons  and  to  call  to  your  notice  some 
considerations  logically  related  to  tlieni  which,  possibly,  have 
not  occurred  to  you.  You  ai-e  turning  an  old  friend  out  of  your 
house  because,  as  you  view  it,  it  has  tsiken  the  wrong  side  of 
a  public  question  concerning  which  men  equally  patriotic 
and  honest  may  fairly  differ.  You  are  spurning  a 
familiar  counsellor  -  whose  integrity  I  think  you  will  not 
question— because  it  has  given,  in  terms  entirely  civil  and  re- 
spectful, opinions  which  happen  not  to  coincl(li>  with  your  own. 
Now,  if  the  Ri  rai.  had  .sought  to  mislead  you  with  false  state- 
ments as  to  facts,  if  it  had  attempted  \o  corrupt  your  judg- 
ment by  willful  and  dishonest  sophistries,  if  it  had  urged  its 
own  views  with  vulgar  intemperance  or  insolence,  if 
it  had  proved  deticient  in  any  way  and  so  usele.ss  to 
you,  then  it  seems  to  me  you  would  be  right  in  showing  it  the 
door.  But,  to  reject  it  for  no  other  fault  than  the  respectful 
statement  of  an  honest  opinion  seems  to  nie  an  injustice  in 
itself  and  an  offence  against  a  principle  of  the  highest  value  in 
its  relationship  to  the  institution  of  journalism. 

Should  your  jxisition  in  this  matter  become  the  accepted  and 
usual  standard  of  criticism  as  applied  to  public  journals,  it 
would  inevitably  work  such  debasement  of  the  Pre.ss  as 
would  make  it  an  evil  against  which  soc-iety,  for  its  own 
preservation,  would  have  tt)  rise  in  revolt.  Under  such  a 
system  it  would  be  neces.sary  for  the  public  writer  to  give 
not  his  real  convictions  but  what  in  his  judgment  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  his  readers.  His 
concern  would  then  be  not  to  be  rinht  but  to  be  <i]ii>rnrr<l.  The 
abjectness  of  such  an  attitude  is  unKjieakable.  No  decent 
man  could  accept  the  service  ol  a  system  so  degraded :  and 
journalism  would  thus  be  abandoned  to  the  sycophant  and  the 
toady.  Under  it  the  editor  would  beiome  a  student  not  of  prin- 
ciples but  of  small  expedients:  and  in  its  relation  to  public 
sentiment  his  office  would  be  that  of  the  weather-co<-k  to  the 
wind.  From  the  unmanly  study  of  debasing  ways  to  gain 
public  favor  by  juggling  with  the  commodity  of  opinion, 
he  would  speedily  descend  to  application  of  the  same 
principle  to  statements  of  fact,  so  the  reader  would 
s(X)n  have  not  opinions  alone  but  news  reports  as  well  cooked 
,specially  to  his  order.  I  do  not,  1  think,  overdraw  the  picture.  | 
Already  we  have,  as  the  product  of  just  such  criticism  as  that  | 
of  your  letter,  exponents  of  this  low  theory  of  journalism  :  and 
they  are  the  contempt  and  loathing  of  all  decent  and  spirited 
men.  Mr.  Ambrose  Bierce,  whose  opinions  ynu  commend  and 
for  whose  genius  I  join  you  in  profound  admiration,  is  himself 
a  prophet  of  protest  against  this  abomination.  Let  me  ask  if 
you  would  willingly  limit  the  spread  of  the  judgments  and 
arguments  which  you  approve  by  confining  the  reading  of  his 
utterances  to  those  who  happen  already  to  believe  as  he  does; 
This  is  the  logical  consequence  of  your  position. 

A  public  Press  do.ninated  as  you  would  have  it  must  lose 
every  attribute  of  <  haracter  and  resixM-t  and  sink  to  the  piti- 
ful level  of  craven  cowardice.  What  civilization  would  lose 
through  such  a  lapse  I  will  not  attempt  to  point  out,  but  will 
simply  refer  you  to  times  and  conditions  when  an  independent 
Press  was  not  existent.  I  can  scarcely  expect  you  to  be  en- 
chanted with  the  study,  but  its  les.son  will,  1  trust,  not  be 
lost  upon  you. 

Opposed  to  your  theory,  which  would,  as  I  view  it,  make  the 
Press  a  cringing,  contemptible  and  dangerous  thing,  stands 
another  theory  which  would  make  it  sincere,  courageous  and 
vastly  useful.  To  be  all  these  it  must  tind  in  its  field  of  circu- 
lation respect  for  these  higher  qualities  in  combination  with 
such  liberality  of  mind  as  will  grant  to  the  editor  the  privilege 
of  candor  without  prejudice.  It  is  the  effort  of  myself  and  my 
associates  to  make  the  Pa(;ific  Ri  rai,  Press,  in  .so  far  as  it  may 
be  given  to  consideration  of  public  questions,  a  journal  of  this 
better  .sort.  I  am,  from  week  to  week,  writing  of  public  affairs 
"From  ax  Ixdei'enhent  Standi-oixt,"  without  regard  to 
considerations  of  )iartisan  or  class  advantage.  It  is  my  effort 
to  seek  out  the  facts  of  larger  public  events,  to  give  them 
plainly  and  fairly,  and  to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  their 
real  significance,  with  especial  reference  to  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  things.  Making  no  secret  of  my  own  opinions,  I 
aim  to  be  respectful  always  to  the  opinions  of  other.s,  and  it  is 
my  sincere  effort  to  give  fairly  both  sides  of  every  public  con- 
troversy. This  is,  I  take  it,  the  only  course  for  one  who  values 
journalism  for  its  higher  opportunities,  who  declines  to  regard 
it  as  a  mere  political  trade,  and  who  respects  the  intelligence 
and  dignity  of  his  readers.  That  I  bring  to  its  labors  many 
imperfections  of  knowledge  and  judgment  I  freely  admit  ;  and 
that  it  is  so  is  my  dail.v  regret.  But,  if  wanting  in  these  re- 
spects, I  may,  at  least,  be  laborious,  candid  and  without  fear. 
For  support  I  trust  to  the  liberal-mindedness  of  rural  Califor- 
nia, and  I  find  it  amply  sufficient.  There  are,  as  my 
daily  mail  proves,  multitudes  of  good  people  willing  to 
pardon  the  limitations  and  even  the  errors  of  one 
who  strives  to  serve  them  in  good  heart  and  good  <«inscience. 
It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  I  am  reminded  that  there  are  those  so 
wanting  in  the  spirit  of  liberality  as  to  insist  that  the  news- 
paper which  the.v  read  shall  never  say  anything  contrary  to 
their  own  \'iews. 

If  I  seem  to  make  much  of  a  trifling  matter  it  is— I  think 
.vou  will  believe  me — not  from  any  small  motive  of  advantage, 
but  because  there  is  a  principle  in  it — because  I  feel  not  so 
much  my  interest  as  the  integrity  of  my  calling  to  be 
assailed.  For,  if  your  principle  be  advanced  to  its  logical  re- 
sult it  would  destroy  freedom  of  opinion  and  cf  speech — for 
yourself  or  anybody  else ;  and  just  .so  far  as  your  action  in  this 
matter  would  limit  honest  expression,  so  far  would  you  turn 
back  the  hands  on  Time's  dial,  and  recall  the  days  when 
thought  was  stifled  in  its  utterance.  Uesi)ectfuUy, 

Al.ERKO  H0I..MAX. 

Kditor  Pacikr-  Ruhai,  Pkkss, 


HORTICULTURE. 

Currant  Growing  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Although  currants  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
many  parts  of  California,  they  are  not  widely  profit- 
able as  a  commercial  fruit.  The  area  of  currants 
grown  for  the  market  does  not  increase — in  fact  it  is 
probably  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  is  so 
easy  to  produce  in  excess  of  the  demand  that  plant- 
ers have  reduced  their  acreage.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
San  P'rancisco  market  price  usually  droi)s  during 
the  height  of  the  currant  season  to  a  price  too  low 
for  profit  to  the  grower.  As  a  fruit  for  home  use  or 
for  sale  in  near-by  local  markets  the  currant  is 
always  worthy  of  attention. 

The  currant  fails,  usually,  in  the  hottest,  driest  in- 
terior situations,  but  even  in  unfavorable  )ilaces  one 
can  succeed  measurably  well  by  growing  tiie  luishes 
under  the  cover  of  fruit  trees  and  maintaining 
moisture  enough  in  the  soil  to  supply  both  the  bushes 
and  the  trees.  The  currant  is  exacting  about  a  con- 
stant moisture  supply  and  protection  from  fierce  dry 
heat.  If  this  is  borne  in  mind  and  the  conditions 
ensured  by  shade,  by  irrigation  and  by  mulching  or 
continuous  surface  cultivation,  the  currant  will  prob- 
ably yield  satisfaction  in  many  places  where  it  is 
now  regarded  as  a  failure. 

There  is  one  point  about  California  currant 
growing  which  has  been  noticed  from  the  earliest 
years,  and  that  is  that  varieties  which  are  of  lesser 
value  elsewhere  become  our  most  trustworthy  sorts. 
The  Cherry  currant  was  condemned  at  the  East  be- 
fore it  achieved  its  great  triumph  in  California. 
Fay's  Prolific  has.  if  we  mistake  not.  proven  of 
greater  value  in  California  than  elsewhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  grow  but  few  of  the  sorts  which  are 
most  highly  esteemed  elsewhere.  In  view  of  tliis 
fact,  the  following  statement  of  the  behavior  of  varie- 
ties in  Washington,  as  given  by  M.  C.  Latta  before 
the  Whatcom  Horticultural  Soc-iety.  is  of  interest  : 

Of  the  .several  varieties,  such  as  th^  Fay's  Prolitic,  iteil 
Dutch,  Cherry,  White  Dutch,  White  Graix',  Victoria  Red. 
etc.,  after  several  years  of  trial  and  obsi  rvat  ion  here  in  What  - 
com  we  have  found  Fay's  Prolific  an  ent  ire  failure,  its  enor- 
mous crops  of  blossoms  in  every  instani  <■  failing  to  set  and 
mature  fruit,  and  from  reading  and  noti  g  Its  successes  ami 
failures  throughout  the  broad  extent  of  lur  land,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  from  continual  txxjining  It  ha<  receiveii  a  reputa- 
tion altogether  undeserved  as  to  its  being  a  desirable  variety 
in  all  iMirts  of  the  country.  The  Cherry  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce crops  of  very  fine  large  berries,  but  is  a  very  shy  bearer, 
which  fault  becomes  more  objectionable  as  tlii^  bush  gi-ows 
older.  The  Red  Dutch  is  an  enormously  prolific  variety,  but 
its  berries  are  rather  small :  but  uikih  tin- whole,  if  we  could 
by  careful  selection  and  cultivation  succeed  in  increasing  the 
size  of  the  berries  somewhat,  there  probably  would  be  no 
better  kind  as  far  as  now  known  for  general  and  profitable 
cultivation.  For  a  late  variety  the  Victoria  Red  is  perhaiis 
the  best,  especially  of  the  older  kinds.  As  a  white  variety  I 
find  the  White  Grape  a  very  jleslrahle  and  prolific  kind,  and 
from  their  present  knowledge  would  prefer  It  to  any  other. 
The  white  currant  Is  not  fouiul  a  native  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  but  is  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  red.  For  general 
and  profitable  cultivation  we  would  confine  ourselves  to  neither 
of  the  above  in  fa<'t  some  of  them.  If  tolerated  at  all  in  the 
fruit  garden,  would  be  only  as  varieties. 

Mr.  I.,atta's  plan  of  j)ropagating  and  training  the 
currant  in  sound  according  to  our  experience. 
quote  as  follows; 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  and  pmfitable  re- 
turns we  take  cuttings  for  propjigation  from  bushes  that  pi-o- 
duce  the  largest  amount  of  good-sized  berries,  marking  them 
at  the  time  of  picking  the  fruit  for  that  puqiose,  and  our  larg- 
est yields  are  Invariably  obtaineil  In  this  way.  In  some  in- 
stances picking  K!  pounds  of  fruit  from  a  single  stoi-k,  a'* 
trained  in  tree  form,  while  under  the  same  conditions  it  would 
take  an  average  of  three  or  four  of  vhe  Cherry  variety  to  yield 
an  equal  amount.  While  the  current  will  bear  as  much  or 
more  neglect  than  any  other  of  the  edible  fruits,  yet  none  of 
them  responds  so  generously  to  high  and  thorough  i-ultivation, 
nor  pays  a  greater  pen-entage  on  care  and  labor.  The  plant  is 
a  gross  feeder  and  will  assimilate  readily  any  of  the  coarser  of 
the  barnyard  or  other  manures;  it  is  easily  |)i-opiigated  from 
cuttings  of  about  eight  im-hes  in  length,  of  the  new  wood 
taken  from  the  bush  at  any  time  from  the  falling  of  the  leaves 
in  late  summer  until  the  buds  are  fairly  out  in  the  spring:  we 
take  cult Ings  111  the  fall  and  heel  them  In  the  ground  during 
the  winter,  <-overing  them  lightly  with  muli-h  or  rough  littei'. 
and  plant  them  out  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  ptY)perly 
worked  in  the  spring:  if  heeled  in  in  the  fall,  during  the  win 
ter  the  callus  for  the  development  of  the  roots  is  formed  at 
the  base  of  the  cutting,  and  they  make  a  much  better  gi'owth 
the  following  season  than  If  taken  from  the  bush  and  planted 
out  in  the  spring. 

In  planting  out  .  uttings  we  rub  off  all  buds  excepting  the 
two  nearest  the  top  we  place  them  in  the  ground  with  the 
top  bud  about  on  a  U  '.'el  with  the  surface,  and  tramp  or  press 
the  .soil  ver.v  firmly  1. round  them;  if  these  methods  are  care- 
fully ob.served  there  will  be  no  difficulty  In  getting  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cut;  ings  to  grow. 

Mr.  Latta  approves  growing  currants  in  bush  form 
rather  than  as  standards.  He  does  not  state  all  the 
reasons  for  growing  several  stems.  Perhaps  they 
do  not  have  the  stem  borer  at  the  north.  In  Califor- 
nia the  advantage  of  having  several  fruiting  stems 
is  very  apparent  when  borers  get  into  one  or  more 
of  them.  If  the  borer  gets  into  the  trunk  of  a 
standard  the  bush  is  ruined  until  new  shoots  come 
from  below.  It  is  not  so  with  bushes.  Wh«n  the 
injured  stems  are  I'ut  out  the  bush  usually  has 
enough  left  to  pursue  its  growth  and  fruiting.  As 
to  training  and  yield  Mr.  Latta  writes  as  follow^: 

Our  method  of  training  has  been  the  single  stot'k  or  ti-ee 
form,  and  while  this  is  neat  and  attractive,  in  garden  cultivu- 
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tion  for  the  largest  returns  of  yield  and  profit  I  would  train  a 
stool  of  three  or  four  stalks  instead  of  one.  In  the  fruit  gar- 
den, for  *he  best  convenience  in  cultivation,  gathering,  han- 
dling, etc.,  I  would  plant  the  stools  three  feet  apart  in  rows 
six  feet  from  each  other,  thus  making  2420  stools  to  the  acre. 
From  the  above  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  fairly  approximate 
estimate  of  the  aigount  and  value  of  an  acre  of  this 
fruit;  at  a  conservative  estimate  each  stool  the  second  year 
from  the  planting  of  a  one-year-old  stock  would  produce  an 
average  of  three  pounds,  and  the  fourth  year  when  in  full 
bearing  would  average  seven  pounds  of  fruit.  These  are  con- 
servative estimates,  and  under  liberal  fertilizing  and  high 
cultivation  they  would  yield  much  more ;  but  taking  these 
estimates  we  would  have  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  about 
17,000  p(junds  of  fruit  as  the  product  of  one  acre,  and  placing 
the  market  value  at  five  cents  per  pound  we  would  have  $850. 

These  figures  are  of  course  sometimes  realized, 
both  in  weight  of  crop  and  price,  but  very  seldom  is 
the  outcome  anything  like  his  figures.  Probably 
if  the  growler  can  average  one-quarter  as  much  he 
cannot  complain. 


Fruit  and  Nuts  as  Food  and  Drink. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  growing  disposition 
among  civilized  people  to  constitute  fruit  and  fruit 
products  a  larger  factor  in  diet  than  heretofore. 
There  is,  in  fact,  an  association  of  frugivors  under- 
taking a  propaganda  in  promotion  of  an  approxi- 
mately straight  fruit  diet.  How  far  this  extreme 
tenet  will  command  adherence  cannot  be  foretold, 
but  unquestionably  the  movement  in  its  behalf  is  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  good  both  for  those  who  eat 
more  largely  of  fruit  as  the  result  of  its  agitation 
and  obviously  for  those  who  are  in  the  fruit-pro- 
ducing industry.  For  both  these  reasons  we  are 
pleased  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  exposition  of 
the  new  dietetic  faith  as  held  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Manning, 
an  educated  Englishman  who  is  now  in  California  in 
the  interest  of  this  reform.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  in  this  city  Mr.  Man- 
ning read  a  jwinted  essay  in  explanation  of  his 
theory  and  practice,  which  we  present  as  follows: 

A  Progressive  Idea.  —  Those  who  produce  the 
food  supplies  of  mankind  from  the  soil  cannot  afi'ord 
to  neglect  to  study  occasionally  the  signs  of  the 
times  as  to  the  trend  of  the  teachings  of  science,  as 
well  as  of  the  popular  taste  in  regard  to  any  impend- 
ing and  possibly  radical  change  in  our  diet.  We  are 
living  in  transitional  times,  and  in  these  days  when 
preventive  hygiene  is  in  all  quarters  searching  out 
the  sources  and  origin  of  man's  many  physical  ills, 
there  will  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  go  for  that 
form  of  food  which  gives  the  healthiest  nourishment 
with  the  least  strain  to  the  digestive  system, 
("specially  if  available  without  sacrifice  of  the  reason- 
able enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  the 
more  attractive  it  is  so  much  the  quicker  will  the 
rate  of  progress  be. 

Health  is  recognized  to  be  very  largely  a  question 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  especially  in  the 
process  of  assimilating  our  food,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  avoidance  of  those  other  habits  that  are  con- 
trary to  natural  laws.  Disease  is  looked  upon  as 
merely  an  avoidable  penalty  for  some  wrong  done 
to  our  bodies  by  transgression  of  law,  and  it  becomes 
of  infinite  importance  to  learn  wherein  we  are  most 
liable  to  transgress.  The  thorough  comprehension 
of  law  is  therefore  the  supreme  human  attainment — 
especially  in  chemistry,  physiology  and  anatomy — if 
we  wish  for  accurate  knowledge  as  to  our  right 
food. 

The  Dictum  of  Science. — Science,  since  the  days 
of  Cuvier  and  Linne,  declared  unquestionably  that 
man  is  of  the  frugivorous  order  as  an  animal,  and 
they  use  neither  grain  nor  meat  naturally;  that 
starch  foods,  like  bread,  only  become  blood  by  being 
first  transformed  into  glucose  (or  fruit  sugar),  such 
as  the  fully  ripe  fruit  supplies  ready  made  in  the 
purest  form  and  without  strain  on  the  system.  It 
holds  that  the  lower  bowel  of  our  intestinal  canal  is 
the  chief  digestive  apparatus  of  starches,  and  this 
entails  a  constant  and  needless  drain  and  drag  on 
the  system;  that  blood  once  formed  gives  the  same 
force  as  muscular  power,  whether  it  be  blood  derived 
from  meat  or  fruit  or  bread,  but  that  with  grain  or 
bread  we  also  get  an  excess  of  lime  and  salt  that  set 
up  often  very  serious  diseased  conditions,  like  rheu- 
matism and  premature  death. 

The  milk  cure,  the  grape  cure,  and  the  lean  meat 
and  hot  water  diet  of  Dr.  Salisbury,  have  been  each 
famous  and  effective  in  restoring  health  to  tens  of 
thousands — and  they  all  agree  in  being  non-starch 
systems  of  diet. 

Local  Experiment. — At  the  San  Bernarduio  In- 
sane Asylum  the  medical  superintendent  claims  that 
a  diet  of  milk  and  prunes  is  the  best  for  his  patients, 
as  it  gives  the  best  results.  Other  noted  physicians 
in  that  city  have  confessed  to  me  that  a  non-starch 
diet  is  always  their  prescription  in  disease.  Prom 
Pomona,  Eiverside,  Los  Angeles.  Santa  Barbara  and 
Stockton  the  same  testimony  from  prominent  physi- 
cians has  been  volunteered  to  me — that  they  warn 
their  patients  unifonnly  against  starch  foods. 

If  it  be  bad  in  disease,  can  starch  be  good  in 
health  ?  As  we  allow  the  straw  and  the  smoke  to 
show  us  the  way  of  the  wind,  should  not  the  frail  and 


delicate  be  the  best  guides  to  the  healthiest  foods  for 
the  sound  and  strong  ? 

The  world  is  governed  and  guided  gradually  by 
facts  and  science  as  well  as  by  mere  sentiment,  but 
the  food  reformer  has  hitherto  been  guided  by  senti- 
ment or  intuition  alone.  His  intuitions  have  led  him 
to  abandon,  as  a  rule,  all  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  and  he 
has  been  satisfied  with  the  arguments,  humane  and 
aesthetic,  that  if  we  abstain  from  food  that  once  had 
life  we  are  on  tlie  straight  road  for  our  ideal  or  per- 
fect diet.  Food  is,  however,  a  severely  scientific 
question  and  no  permanent  solution  of  it  will  be 
arrived  at  without  the  guidance  of  the  exponents  of 
those  natural  laws  that  relate  to  our  physical  wel- 
fare. If  we  are  living  in  a  progressive  world,  there- 
fore, in  regard  to  diet,  we  can  only  make  headway 
by  the  guidance  of  the  scientists,  and  by  practical 
experience,  and  by  carefully  watching  the  experi- 
ments of  others. 

The  experiments  of  natural  food  friends  (some  4000 
or  5000  in  Europe  and  probably  fully  as  many  in 
America)  in  a  dietary  that  excludes  bread  and  other 
starch  foods,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Densmore,  all 
prove  that  we  can  much  benefit  our  constitutions 
and  conserve  our  nerve  energy  by  the  mere  substitu- 
tution  of  fully  ripe  fruits  for  cereal  and  other  seed  or 
starch  foods,  even  if  we  continue  that  other  un- 
natural habit  of  flesh  eating,  which  is  recommended 
for  a  time. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  addressing  his  neighbors  and  farm- 
ing friends  at  his  county  agricultural  meetings,  has 
always  urged  them  to  go  on  planting  fruit  trees, 
because  the  markets  will  open  out  to  receive  all  that 
is  supplied.  It  is  only  needful  to  produce  the  best 
of  each  respective  sort  and  make  the  markets  as 
nearly  as  possible  tempt  the  palate  equally  the  year 
round,  with  grapes,  apples,  pears  and  oranges  in 
the  winter,  and  the  consumption  of  fruit  will  go  on 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  for  both  food  and 
drink,  as  the  schoolmaster  of  the  scientist  is  more 
heeded  as  to  the  design  of  nature  regarding  our 
physical  welfare  If  it  is  once  realized  that  we  can 
conserve  our  vitality  and  stamina  and  insure  increas- 
ing health  and  strength  by  simply  attending  to  the 
easiest  digested  diet,  and  to  other  laws  of  hygiene, 
then  all  who  can  command  the  requisite  self-restraint 
and  will-power  will  not  much  longer  continue  on 
that  "go  as  you  please"  road  as  to  our  regime 
which  has  mainly  brought  about  the  present  uni- 
versal reign  of  doctors,  druggists  and  dentists. 

Those  travelers  who  have  seen  South  Sea  Islanders, 
Arabs  and  colored  folks  of  West  Indies,  whose 
ancestors  have  lived  mainly  on  fruits,  testify  to  their 
stalwart  forms  and  usually  uniform  good  health. 

Aim  of  the  Natural  Food  Society. — And  what  is 
it,  after  all,  that  the  Natural  Food  Society  to-day  de- 
signs to  bring  about  ?  Just  simply  to  substitute  for 
those  least  enjoyable  and  most  insipid  of  all  foods  in 
their  natural  stage  the  grain  and  seeds  of  others  that 
are  the  most  gratifying  and  luscious  of  all  to  the 
natural  palate.  Instead  of  that  class  which  entaU 
the  most  toiling  and  moiling  to  produce  and  cultivate 
and  prepare  and  render  palatable,  to  substitute  that 
which  is  the  least  trouble  of  any  to  cultivate  and 
needs  no  preparation  whatever.  For  those  that  are 
the  hardest  to  get  into  blood  and  are  most  risky  and 
difficult  of  all  to  assimilate,  to  substitute  those  that 
are  the  easiest  of  all  to  absorb — containing  all  the 
elements  for  making  up  all  our  frame  in  right  propor- 
tions, with  abmidance  of  heat  and  force  material  in 
nuts,  olives  and  the  sugar  of  fruits.  Yes,  we  should 
begin  to  see  now  that,  while  ample  exercise,  fresh 
air,  strict  temperance,  backed  up  by  a  good  consti- 
tution, together  with  absolutely /jk«;  food,  are  need- 
ful to  attain  the  soundest  health  and  longest  life, 
there  is  something  else  equally  indispensable  that  has 
not  hitherto  been  insisted  upon  or  realized,  except  in 
case  of  illness,  even  by  the  most  prudent  and  cautious 
physician,  and  that  is  that  the  food  must  be  of  the 
kind  specially  suited  and  best  adapted  to  the  or- 
ganism. This  both  experience  and  science  unite  in 
affirming  can  be  got  best  from  raw,  fully  ripe  fruit 
and  nuts;  for,  although  each  may  at  times  be  found 
to  disagree  with  those  using  cooked  foods  of  meat  or 
meal,  when  taken  upon  a  stomach  freed  for  a  few 
weeks  from  the  strain  and  incubus  of  starchy  dishes, 
they  relieve  nature  so  much  that  she  thus  cures  the 
most  obstinate  and  chronic  stomach  troubles.  The 
oil  of  nuts,  when  emulsified  with  saliva,  becomes  as 
easily  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  canal  as  the  sugar 
or  glucose  of  the  fruits,  and  they  both  are  the  most 
pure  and  perfect  of  the  carbon  or  heat  and  force- 
giving  elements  that  form  four-fifths  of  a  complete 
nutrition. 

Drink  Not  Needed. — Man,  like  the  rabbit  or  the 
sheep,  need  not  be  at  all  a  drinking  animal  any  more 
than  he  requires  to  be  a  cooking  animal  when  he  has 
by  gradual  experience  proved  that  he  enjoys  better 
health  and  strength,  as  well  as  a  really  more  con- 
stant and  unfailing  delight  in  a  well  selected  fruit 
diet,  with  its  80  to  flO  per  cent  of  distilled  water, 
than  by  any  of  the  concoctions  of  the  cook  or  con- 
fectioner, with  the  brewer  or  distiller  thrown  in. 
Thus  as  the  palate  becomes  purified  from  its  craving 
for  condiments,  rich  and  pungent  flavorings,  moder- 
ations and  temperance  are  more  easy  to  those  v.  ho 
find  that  table  excesses  are  the  chief  bane  of  their 
livQp;  even  excess  in  a  fruit  diet  can  be  indulged  in 
comparatively  without  risk. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Suggested  Improvements  in  Prune  Handling. 

The  prune  mdustry  on  the  Pacific  coast  extends 
from  San  Diego  to  Victoria.  The  acreage  of  bearing 
trees  is  now  very  large  and  there  are  also  an  im- 
mense number  of  young  trees  not  yet  old  enough  to 
bear.  The  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  can 
easily  grow  enough  prunes  to  supply  the  world. 
Prices  are  sure  to  range  very  low  and  economy  of 
curing  and  handling  the  crop  must  be  practiced  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

The  prune  trees  on  Aloha  farm,  near  Mt.  Diablo, 
are  just  coming  into  bearing,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft 
of  San  Francisco  and  Contra  Costa  has  for  the  past 
year  or  more  been  studying  over  the  problem  of  the 
best  and  most  advanced  methods  of  handling  the 
fruit.  The  question  of  whether  to  cut  the  skins  with 
lye  or  perforate  them  mechanically  has  had  much 
thought  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  Water  is 
not  abundant  with  him.  The  conclusion  that  he  has 
finally  arrived  at  is  that  prunes,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  are  grown  where  the  aphis  and  scale 
are  bad  and  the  fruit  coated  with  what  some  call 
honey  dew  from  that  cause,  will  in  the  near  future  be 
perforated  and  not  dipped.  He  has  secured  the 
opinions  of  many  experts  on  this  question,  which 
may  be  presented  at  another  time.  With  this  per- 
foration practice  as  the  foundation  he  has  made 
some  developments  which  he  believes  will  effect  a 
material  saving  in  handling  the  crops  of  both  large 
and  small  growers. 

The  first  step  is  the  invention  of  a  machine  (for 
which  he  has  applied  for  a  patent)  which  he  calls  the 
"  Pacific  Prune  Perforator."    This,  with  the  outfit 


PRUNE  PEKFOKATOR  AND  GRADER. 


and  plans  of  working,  will  at  a  trifling  expense 
screen  out  the  leaves,  twigs  and  other  foreign  mat- 
ter which  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  when  gathering 
the  crop,  perforate  the  prunes,  grade  them  into  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  sizes  for  drying  purposes  and  shoot 
each  size  down  to  a  different  tray,  when  they  will, 
with  but  little  attention,  distribute  themselves 
evenly  over  the  trays  ready  to  be  loaded  onto  a  car 
and  run  out  to  the  dry  groimd. 

Cleaning,  Perforating  and  Grading. — The  per- 
forator stands  on  an  incline  and  consists  of  a  cylinder 
with  a  heavy  wire  frame.  The  one  represented  is 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  long,  divided 
into  five  sections  of  two  feet  each.  The  first  section 
is  the  screen  or  cleaner.  The  second  and  third  are 
perforators.  Inside  the  frame  is  inserted  a  lining 
having  twenty  square  feet  of  pricking  surface  and 
containing  in  the  two  sections  more  than  40,000  short, 
sharp,  pricking  points.  In  the  remaining  two  sec- 
tions the  meshes  of  the  wire  are  the  proper  size  for 
grading  the  fresh  fruit  into  two  sizes,  a  third  and 
larger  size  running  out  through  the  end  of  the 
cylinder. 

The  hopper  at  the  upper  end  will  hold  fully  two 
forty-pound  boxes  of  fruit.  By  emptying  the  fruit 
into  the  hopper  at  the  rate  of  two  boxes  a  minute, 
and  turning  the  cylinder  at  the  rate  of  about  forty- 
five  revolutions  a  minute,  it  will  take  care  of  the 
fruit  in  good  shape.  The  speed  of  the  perforator 
can  be  increased  by  raising  the  upper  end  of  it  still 
higher  and  thus  making  the  slope  steeper.  At  this 
rate  twenty-four  tons  a  day  of  ten  hours  each  will 
pass  thi'ough  the  perforator.  The  perforator  has  not 
been  run  long  enough  yet  to  fully  test  how  long  one 
man  can  turn  it  continuously,  but  it  is  thought  that 
by  changing  work  with  the  other  men  on  the  ground 
the  cylinder  can  be  kept  turning  all  day  comfortably 
with  one-man  power.  If  necessary  the  men  can 
double  up  at  the  crank  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  time. 

The  usefulness  of  this  perforator  may  not  be  con- 
fined to  French  prunes.  Besides  them,  all  other 
prunes  and  plums,  cherries  and  other  stone  fruit 
which  may  be  dried  without  being  pitted,  will  need 
to  be  perforated.  Experience  alone  will  show  what 
can  be  pi'ofitably  done  in  this  direction. 

The  Arrangements  FOR  Perforating  and  Spread- 
ing ON  Trays. — In  handling  prunes  with  the  per- 
forator, two  disconnected  platforms  four  feet  high 
are  used.  They  are  placed  so  as  to  form  a  T,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  herewith.  The  perforator  is  placed 
upon  one  of  them.  A  team  from  the  orchard  with  a 
load  of  prunes  drives  up  near  one  end  of  the  other 
platform  and  unloads.  It  then  pulls  up  about  a 
wagon  length  and  takes  on  a  load  of  empty  boxes  and 
returns  to  the  orchard.  The  full  boxes  are  taken 
from  one  end  of  the  platform,  emptied  into  the  hop- 
per of  the  perforator,  and  the  empties  are  then 
placed  on  the  other  end  of  the  platform  ready  for  the 
fruit  wagon  going  to  the  orchard.    The  prunes, 
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after  having  been  run  through-  the  perforator,  as 

they  leave  tho  machino  are  fully  five  ft-et  above  the 
groimd.  This  gives  ample  fall  to  run  them  on  to  the 
trays  below,  a  few  feet  away.  These  two  ])latforms 
should  be  movable,  when  one  can  be  put  on  to])  of 
the  other  and  the  Whole  outfit  moved  if  desired.  As 
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the  trays  are  filled  they  are  placed  on  a  car  but  five 
or  six  steps  distant,  when  they  can  be  run  to  the  dry 
ground,  the  full  trays  unloaded,  a  load  of  empty  ones 
taken  on  and  continue  around  to  the  prune  ground 
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again  and.  trays  deposited  in  the  space  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  pei-foratoi-  i-eady  for  use  again. 

As  they  are  needed,  they  are  placed  on  a  roller 
frame,  which  ii5  a  frame  about  30  feet  long,  and  a 
continuous  string  of  them  pushed  down  about  a  five 


per  cent  grade  to  the  farther  end.  They  pass  down 
the  inclme  »«</<  (•  the  platform  and  under  the  end  of 
the  chute,  receiving  the  jjrunes  from  the  perforator 
as  the  traj's  are  moved  slowly  along  under  the 
chutes.  For  a  part  of  the  distance  the  rollers  are 
attached  to  the  end  of  upright  steel  springs  in  such 
a  way  that  the  trays  can  be  given  a  (juick  shake 
sideways  as  they  move  along,  which  will  disti-ibute 
the  friiit  evenly  over  the  trays  with  but  very  little 
moving  into  ])lace  by  hand. 

This  completes  the  circle  of  both  car  and  team 
work  in  prune  drying.  The  work  of  the  dry  ground 
is  believed  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  practicable 
])oint.  This  seems  certainly  a  great  improvement 
upon  any  i)lan  hei'etofore  followed. 

If  the  plan  iluix  work  as  anticipated  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, the  advantages  secured  seem  to  him  to  be  the 
following;  No  expense  for  lye;  no  fire  required  up- 
on the  dry  ground  ;  no  water  used  except  to  clean 
th»'  perforator;  lime  saved  in  starting  up  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season;  greater  facility  and 
jjromptness  in  handling  the  crop:  the  outfit  is  port- 
able and  can  he  moved  a  hmidred  yards  or  a  tjuarter 
of  a  mile  away  in  half  an  houi-;  the  perforator  grades 
the  ])runes  fresh  without  additional  cost  the  drying 
is  much  more  uniform  than  when  dipped  in  lye;  there 
will  be  no  waste  of  prunes  in  making  bloaters  and  no 
loss  of  time  in  picking  over  the  trays  and  throwing 
them  out;  it  will  be  useful  on  other  fruits  besides 
prunes;  the  aid  in  sjjreading  the  fruit  on  the  trays 
alone  would  nearly,  if  not  quite,  justify  all  the  ex- 
pense incurred  and  the  exti  a  labor  recjuired. 

MOVEMK.VT  OF  TrAVS  TO  ANI>  FROM  DrVINO  G  ROUND. 

The  most  advanced  way  of  moving  fruit  about  a  big 
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ground  is  by  means  of  a  narrow-gauge  car  track  and 
small  platform  cars.  We  give  a  j)lan  of  an  ideal  ar- 
laiigemciit.    It  is  upon  a  railroad,  the  fruit  depot 


being  'hgTit  alongside  of  it,  with  the  dry-ground 
track  running  up  an  incline  into  the  building. 
;  In  order  to  avoid  turn-tables,  short  turns  and 
switches,  none  of  which  have  any  friends  among 
fruit-driers,  transfer  cars  are  used.  The  .short 
straight  track  parallel  to  the  railroad,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  is  the  transfer  track.  It  is  about  a  four- 
foot  gauge.  If  a  four-inch  scantling  is  uaed  for  a 
rail,  which  is  what  is  generally  used,  and  the  transfer 
car  is  built  with  an  iron  frame  and  drojjped  down  be- 
tween the  wheels,  the  track  mi  the  transfer  car  can 
be  brought  to  the  exact  level  with  the  rail  Hiuhr  the 
wheels  of  the  same  car  ujwn  which  it  rides,  and,  by 
cutting  away  the  rail  for  the  flange  of  the  wheel  to 
pass,  the  field  car  can  be  smoothly  and  readily  run 
on  to  the  transfer  car  without  sinking  the  track  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  field  track  is 
about  a  two  foot  or  two  and  a  half  foot  gauge.  The 
narrow  cars  are  loaded  with  full  trays  at  the  cutting 
shed,  and,  with  their  load,  rim  upon  the  transfer  cars, 
when  both  cars  are  moved  along  the  transfer  track 
until  the  sulphur  hoases  are  reached,  when  the  top 
car  is  run  off  and  into  one  of  them,  where  the  fruit 
remains  upon  the  car  until  sufficiently  bleached. 
Next  it  is  i-un  out  and  on  to  the  transfer  car  again, 
and  moved  along  farther  until  the  main  field  track  is 
reached,  when  it  is  run  off  on  the  opposite  side  and 
down  to  the  dry  ground,  unloaded,  and  the  trays 
spread  out.  The  car  is  loaded  with  empty  trays  and 
run  still  farther  on  around  the  long  curve  into  the 
cutting  shed,  where  full  trays  are  substituted  for 
empty  ones,  and  the  car  proceeds  again  to  the  sul- 
phur houses  and  on  its  way  around  the  circuit. 

THE  DAIRY. 


Testing  and  Churning. 


Probably  not  all  our  dairy  readers  yet  understand 
fully  the  relations  between  the  Babcock  test  for  the 
fat  contents  of  the  milk  and  the  operation  of  the 
churn  which  gives  the  butter  yield.  All  may  not  see 
the  need  of  knowing  the  fat  contents,  except  as  dis- 
closed by  the  churn.  The  two  standards  of  the  value 
of  milk  are,  of  course,  distinct,  and  each  has  its 
important  function  in  dairy  economy.  We  are  sure 
that  a  discussion  of  this  very  point  which  E.  H.  Far- 
rington  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  prepares 
for  the  Anu-riain  AgrlrnUiirist  will  aid  many  in  obtain- 
ing a  clearer  conception  of  the  relations  between  the 
test  and  the  churn. 

Nearly  every  dairyman  who  understands  the  Bab- 
cock milk  test  knows  that  he  should  recover  by  the 
churn  more  butter  than  there  was  butter  fat  in  the 
milk  started  with.  Why?  Because  butter  contains 
water,  salt  and  curd,  and  butter  fat  does  not.  The 
Babcock  test  shows  simply  the  per  cent  of  fat  in 
milk,  and  nothing  else.  The  churn  may  or  may  not 
separate  all  the  butter  fat  from  the  cream,  and 
mixed  with  the  butter  there  is  an  amount  of  water 
and  curd  which  is  not  the  same  quantity  in  every 
churning.  If  two  or  more  men  should  test  the  same 
lot  of  milk  by  the  Babcock  method,  they  would  each 
get  the  same  result  if  the  test  was  correctly  made, 
but  if  this  lot  of  milk  was  divided  into  two  or  more 
equal  portions,  and  each  man  was  at  liberty  to  cream 
and  churn  the  same  weight  of  milk,  each  one  would 
probably  obtain  a  different  weight  of  butter,  al- 
though they  had  the  same  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk 
they  started  with.  This  would  be  true,  even  if  the 
same  method  of  separating  the  cream  and  the  same 
chuT'n  were  used  in  every  case.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  make  butter  with  the  same  amount  of  water 
and  curd  therein  every  time. 

The  best  methods  of  skimming  milk  will  give  in 
the  cream  nearly  all  the  butter  fat  contained,  and 
the  best  methods  of  churning  cream  will  leave  only  a 
trace  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk,  so  that  nearly  all  the 
fat  of  the  original  milk  ought  to  be  recovered  in  the 
butter.  In  addition  to  the  fat,  the  butter  holds  wa- 
ter and  curd;  consequently  the  best  i)ractice  of 
creaming  and  churning  ought  to  furnish  more  butter 
from  a  given  cjuantity  of  milk  than  the  test  showed 
butter  fat.  This  difference,  however,  will  always  be 
a  more  or  less  variable  quantity.  It  has  been  found 
in  dairy  and  creamery  practice  that  this  ''excess  of 
the  churn  over  the  test  "  amounts  to  about  12  per 
cent  in  good  practice,  but  it  may  vary  from  an 
amount  less  than  the  amount  found  by  the  test  to 
about  18  per  cent  more.  The  loss  or  increase  of  the 
amount  of  butter  obtained  by  the  chxmi,  over  the 
butter  fat  found  by  the  Babcock  test,  depends  on  the 
skill  of  the  dairyman.  The  only  factor  that  ap- 
parently causes  this  difference  between  the  '"test  and 
the  churn,"  or  the  butter  fat  and  butter,  is  the 
method  of  handling  the  milk  and  cream.  Man,  and 
not  the  cow,  seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  gain  or 
loss,  by  the  churn,  of  the  butter  contained  in  the 
cow's  milk. 

The  best  practice  in  creaming  and  churning  milk 
will  give  more  butter  by  the  chum  than  butter  fat  by 
the  test,  but  there  are  many  butter-makers  who  get 
less,  and  one  valuable  use  of  this  test  is  the  means  it 
gives  the  butler-maker  of  locating  the  loss.  This, 
can  be  done  by  testing  tho  bkim  and  buttermilk. 


The  loss  of  butter  in  the  second  of  the  two  trials 
shown  below  was  in  the  buttermilk.  The  cause  of 
this  loss  was  the  temperature  of  churning  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  cream  when  it  was  churned.  These 
complete  accounts  kept  of  the  milk  from  the  time  it 
left  the  cow  until  the  butter  and  buttennilk  were 
weighed,  furnish  evidence  to  show  the  practical  ac- 
curacy of  the  Babcock  test.  By  weighing  and  test- 
ing the  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk  and  butter,  the 
butter  fat  found  in  the  last  three  should  be,  theoret- 
ically, just  equal  to  that  found  in  the  milk  from  which 
they  were  derived.  If  the  method  of  testing  any  of 
the  milks  was  inaccurate,  it  is  evident  the  two  sides 
of  the  account  would  not  balance.  The  figures  from 
two  trials  show  the  following: 

First  Trial— Pounds  of  Fat.  Second  Trliil— Pounds  of  Fat. 

;«« pounds  milk         —18.6  4.M  pounds  milk  —19.5 

28,3      •■      skim  milk         -  l.ni)  .S6I      "      skim  milk         —  1.44 

7fi             buttermilk        -  mv  'h.h    "      hultermilk        —  4.0n 

ai             butter               —M.H\  17.5    "      butter  =13.(B 


18.8  IB.-i- 


19..5  19.27 


In  these  two  accounts,  the  difference,  which  is  .03 
pound  in  the  first  and  .23  pound  fat  in  the  second 
trial,  is  the  amount  of  fat  that  is  lost  by  the  neces- 
sary manipulations  in  skimming  and  churning.  It  is 
called  the  mechanical  loss.  A  daily  account  like  this 
was  kept  with  the  milk  of  each  breed  at  the  World's 
Fair  dairy  test.  The  writer  has  a  record  of  312  of 
these  balance  sheets.  The  average  weight  of  fat  un- 
accounted for  daily  was  in  the  records  of  the  Jersey 
milk  0.043;  Guernsey  0.054;  and  Shorthorn  0.052  per 
cent  of  the  milk  produced  per  day  in  the  90-day  test. 

The  memorandum  of  these  churnings  shows  two 
things:  First,  that  the  Babcock  test  is  a  very  ac- 
curate method  of  estimating  butter  fat.  Second, 
that  cream  can  be,  and  probably  often  is,  so  handled 
that  the  churn  yields  butter  all  the  way  from  one- 
tenth  less  to  about  one-eighth  more  than  the  test 
shows  butter  fat. 


Dairy  Notes. 

Referring  again  to  ripening  cream,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  recently,  we  cite  the  Eastern  use  of 
brine.  Farm  (ind  Hume  says  that  to  "  brine  cream  " 
a  pint  of  fair  strength  brine  is  added  to  each  gallon 
of  cream  when  taken  off,  well  mixed  up  and  kept 
cool.  When  enough  cream  has  been  obtained,  it  is 
rip(a^ed  by  employing  heat  at  least  ten  degrees  above 
the  churning  temperature.  Developing  lactic  acid, 
according  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Cook,  is  not  to  sour  cream 
in  the  sense  we  employ  the  word  sour.  The  brine 
has  held  fermentation  in  the  cream  from  forming, 
and  when  warmed  up  to  about  72  or  75  degrees  there 
is  a  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  milk  sugar  into  lactic 
acid  by  the  quick  infu.sion  of  life  into  the  germs  al- 
ready in  the  milk,  and  the  fine  aromatic  flavor  so 
desirable  in  butter  is  secured,  and  the  cream  by  the 
action  of  the  brine  has  not  taken  (m  age,  and  when 
ripened  the  whole  mass  is  made  homogeneous,  and 
all  come  together.  Then  the  water  added  acts  both 
as  a  .solvent  of  the  casein  and  albuminous  matter. 
The  salt  adds  density  to  them,  and  increases  the  spe- 
cific gravity,  so  that  when  the  cream  "  breaks,"  if 
more  brine  is  added  at  this  point  a  cleaner  separa- 
tion takes  place.  In  the  winter  it  is  about  impossi- 
ble to  churn  all  of  the  fats  out  of  the  cream,  and  if 
any  agent  is  used  that  will  act  as  a  solvent  of  the 
sugar,  albumen  and  casein,  it  aids  in  more  perfect 
churning  and  secures  better  results. 

To  teach  a  calf  to  drink  let  it  get  up  an  appetite 
by  fasting  from  15  to  24  hours.  Back  the  calf  in  a 
corner,  raise  its  head  and  with  one  hand  keep  its 
mouth  open.  With  the  other  dip  some  fresh,  warm 
milk  in  its  mouth  until  it  receives  a  taste.  Then 
gently  press  its  head  down  with  its  nose  in  the  milk, 
and  it  will  immediately  go  to  sucking  and  drinking. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  its  head  down  and 
nose  in  the  milk,  and  it  will  do  the  rest.  Give  it  a 
little  breathing  spell  at  intervals  by  allowing  it  to 
raise  its  head. 

Do  not  use  a  scrub  bull  because  he  is  cheap,  for  he 
will  not  be  cheap  in  the  end,  but  get  a  pure-bred 
bull  with  all  the  dairy  qualities,  and  one  that  goes 
back  on  gotxl  dairy  stock.  The  bull,  being  pure-bred, 
will  transmit  his  good  qualities.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  not  often  when  pure- 
bred bulls  are  used  on  native  cows.  If  you  have 
heifer  calves  raise  them  and  you  will  find  that  they 
make  the  most  profitable  dairy  cows  that  you  can 
get.  After  you  have  started  thus  profitably,  then 
feed  and  care  for  them.  Experiment  with  them  un- 
til you  know  just  how  much  feed  each  cow  will  pay 
for.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  highly  concentrated 
feed  in  all  cases,  but  raise  your  own  feed  on  the 
farm. 

It  is  highly  necessary  for  the  fanner  to  study  well 
the  breeding  of  the  dairy  cows,  and  keep  in  mind  to 
improve  his  herd  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Strict  attention  must  be  given  both  to  care  and  feed- 
ing; any  cow,  good  as  she  may  be,  is  worthless  with- 
out the  proper  feed  and  care.  Feed  more,  care  more 
and  study  your  busiues.s  more,  and  see  if  dairy  farm 
ing  will  not  pay  more  this  year  than  it  did  last. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


A  Great  Enterprise  in  Arizona. 


The  economical  conduct  of  water  for  long  distances 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  seepage  and  evaporation 
to  a  minimum  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  recent  irri- 
gation engineering.  The  losses  of  water  in  ordinary 
canals  led  first  to  cementing  the  canals  or  ditches 
and  finally  to  the  use  of  pipe  lines,  which  make  it 
possible  to  extend  the  irrigated  area  farther  from 
the  source  of  water  supply  and  to  realize  more  from 
the  water  than  by  any  earlier  system  of .  c(^»d.Jiit. 


river  and  emptying  into  it  at  ii  lower  level.  H.  VV. 
Passig,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  secretary  of  the 
corporation.  The  company  is  deservedly  making  a 
.success  of  the  enterprise,  and  if  any  one  deserves 
credit  for  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before,  an  enterprise  is  then  worthy  of 
commendation  that  makes  a  fertile  fi(>ld  of  wliat  was 
a  sterile  desert. 

Some  one  has  figured  out  that  the  ai'ea  of  land 
cultivated  by  irrigation  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
cultivated  by  natural  rainfall.  In  India  25, 000, 000 
acres  are  made  fruitful  by  irrigation.  In  Egypt 
there  are  about  0,000,000  acres,  and  in  Europe  about 
5,000,000.  The  United  States  has  about  4,000,000 
acres  of  irrigated  lands,  and  vastly  more  that  is  irri- 
gable. This  irrigated  area  is  constantly  increasing- 
There  is,  however,  another  feature  ig-;the.4r.i?<sni£t)li*>i  nowhere  move  rapidly  than  in  Arizona, 
entei-prise,  and  that  lies  in  forming  the  .,  •,  ■  _  ^  '  j  -y-.r.  ■■ 
pipe  line  into  an  inverted  siphon,  by 
which  the  water  is  carried  from  a  canal 
across  the  low-lying  Ised  of  a  river  and 
made  to  discharge  at  a  point  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  other  bank,  as  stated. 

Tlie  accompanying  illustrations,  re- 
produced through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Amcikiin  Mail  (iml  Exixn  t  Jonninl,  are 
of  the  workings  of  the  Rillito  Canal 
Company,  the  fij-st  of  its  kind  in  Ari- 
zona. The  company  originally  began 
with  a  ditch  on  the  Fort  TjowcU  reser- 
vation, commencing  about  three  miles 
east  of  its  western  boundary,  finally 
developing  it  into  a  system  for  carry- 
ing water  across  the  Rillito  river  to  a 
fertile  mesa  of  several  thousand  acres 
south  of  the  river  and  near  Tucson.  To 
do  this  they  had  to  take  the  water  of 
the  canal  from  one  bank  of  the  Rillito 
river  to  the  other.  They  did  it  by 
using  an  invei-ted  siphon  of  California 
redwood,  beveled,  banded  and  buried 
under  tlie  river  bed,  at  right  angles 
with  the  channel.  It  is  450  feet  long; 
four  feet  five  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
built  in  a  liydraulic  gi-ade  of  one  in  514, 
and  at  tlie  lowest  point  of  curvature  it 
has  a  gate  valve  and  pipe  for  flushing, 
in  case  of  sediment  or  sand  getting  in. 
At  the  eastern  end  is  a  large  forbay 
entei-ing  the  siphon,  provided  with  a 
suitable  sand-box  and  gate  opening 
hito  a  spillway  cut  diagonally  to  the 


Economical  Irrigation. 


The  gasoline  engine,  pump  and  other  irrigating 
apparatus  that  Lewis  Wright  has  set  up  on  his 
ranch,  north  of  town  and  adjoining  the  Nortli 
Pomona  motor  railroad  on  the  east,  is  watched  with 
interest  by  many  persons  in  this  valley,  who  have 
long  studied  how  they  could  raise  water  on  their 
land  for  irrigating  purposes.  Mr.  Wright  has  his 
apparatus  nearly  finished.  He  believes  that  lie  can 
raise  from  his  surface  wells  a  stream  of  water  equal 
to  twenty-seven  inches  for  about  (>leven  cents  an 
hour.  Some  machinists  say  that  he  will  be  able  to 
work  his  pumps  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours  for  seven 
and  eight  cents  an  hour,  That's  pretty  cheaj)  irri- 
gating, and  Mr.  Wright's  plan  will  be  imitated  by 
many  if  Ije  has  success. — Poniona  Progi-ess. 


RILLITO  CANAL  COMPANY    BEGINNING  OF  SIPHON  AND  |-()KBA\, 


HYDRAULIC  GRADE  OF  1  IN  514. 


SPILLWAY,  RILLITO  CANAL,  SANTA  CRUZ  VALLEY,  ARIZONA. 


SIPHON-RIVER  SANTA  CATALINAS  IN  DISTANCE,  SANTA  CRUZ  VALLEY. 


S11M1().\  .Vl'II.IC  t  KOSSING  RIVER,  SANTA  CRUZ  VALLEY. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Turkey  Growing. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Sutton  gives  Farm  and  Home  an  essay 
on  turkey  growing,  which  not  only  shows  a  keen 
insight  into  turkey  nature,  but  also  suggests  very 
rational  ways  for  handling  if  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Our  turkey-growers  will  find  his  writing  very  inter- 
esting. He  says  that  to  insure  fertile  eggs  mating 
must  occur  ten  days  before  laying.  A  peculiar  call, 
well  known  to  the  turkey  raiser,  announces  that  the 
hen  is  hunting  a  nest,  and  now  comes  the  tug  of  war, 
for  nine  out  of  ten  will  persist  in  laying  just  where 
they  should  not,  either  in  the  woods,  a  mile  away,  or 
along  a  stream  or  swamp.  When  the  turkeys  have 
mated,  fix  a  number  of  nests  by  carrying  an  armful 
of  leaves  to  clumps  of  bushes,  selecting  the  site  with 
a  view  to  setting  the  hen — never  where  they  will  be 
in  danger  of  foxes,  muskrats  or  other  animals,  and 
when  Mrs.  Hen  starts  to  seek  a  nest  to  deposit  her 
first  egg,  keep  watch  of  her  and  make  her  lay  at 
least  near  where  you  wish  her  to.  If  she  has  stolen 
a  march  on  you  and  got  a  nestful  of  eggs,  shut  her 
up  at  night  and  do  not  liberate  her  until  the  next 
afternoon.  When  she  wants  to  lay  she  will  probably 
go  straight  to  her  nest.  When  following  her  follow 
without  being  seen,  for  a  hen  turkey  takes  the  lead 
for  being  sly  and  watchful.  If  she  outwits  you,  in 
four  weeks  from  the  time  you  saw  her  last,  if  you 
have  young  turks,  take  one  in  your  hand  and  go  near 
to  where  you  saw  her  last,  and  the  chirp  of  the 
turkey  you  have  will  bring  an  answering  call  from 
the  hen. 

Confinement  for  Turkeys  is  a  Failure. — You 
can  keep  turkeys  in  any  field  that  has  a  fence  they 
cannot  crawl  through,  by  taking  a  piece  of  shingle 
two  inches  wide  and  over  each  wing  hollow  out 
grooves.  Take  a  piece  of  strong  cotton  cloth  an  inch 
wide,  and  pass  around  the  wing  through  the  large 
feathers  in  the  joint  next  the  body  and  around  the 
grooves  and  tie  securely,  but  not  too  tight,  thus 
fastening  the  shingle  across  the  back  and  wings. 
We  never  use  this  except  when  the  hen  is  turned  out 
with  her  young  turks.  Turkey  eggs  should  be  kept 
in  a  dry,  cool  place,  and  turned  every  day.  As  soon 
as  the  first  hen  wants  to  sit,  set  her  and  a  common 
hen  at  the  same  time,  the  turkey  on  18  or  20  eggs 
and  the  hen  on  9  to  11.  Then,  if  they  hatch  over  18, 
as  they  should  do,  place  their  coops  near  together 
and  they  will  run  together  all  the  season.  If  the}' 
hatch  less,  give  them  all  to  the  turkey.  Turkey  eggs 
hatch  best  on  the  ground  or  low  down  on  a  nest  pre- 
pared by  putting  in  plenty  of  moist  earth.  Do  not 
make  the  nest  deep  and  hollowing  or  set  the  largest 
hens  until  they  lay  the  second  time,  as  they  are  more 
apt  to  break  the  eggs. 

Dampen  the  eggs  under  common  hens  frequently 
with  tepid  water.  You  will  get  little  chance  at 
those  under  the  tui'key,  as  they  are  very  close  sitters, 
and  the  less  they  are  interfered  with  the  better.  If 
you  wish  to  move  the  turkey  from  where  she  has 
laid,  take  a  large  slat  coop  or  dish  crate,  turn  it 
upside  down,  make  a  nest  at  one  end  and  move  the 
hen  at  evening,  and  by  morning  she  will  be  recon- 
ciled to  her  new  quarters.  After  the  first  week  let 
her  off  every  two  or  three  days,  or  they  can  be  left 
on  the  four  weeks  by  keeping  fresh  food  and  water 
and  the  dust  bath  accessible. 

In  the  Wild  State. — The  tom  kills  all  the  young 
turks  he  can  find  in  the  wild  state,  hence  the  desire 
of  the  hen  for  seclusion.  It  is  best  for  the  same 
person  to  attend  the  turkeys  during  the  breeding 
season,  doing  everything  up  as  quickly  as  possible. 
In  about  28  days  the  little  turks  will  begin  to  hatch. 
Do  not  disturb  them  the  first  day.  The  first  feed 
should  be  hard-boiled  egg  crumbled  fine  or  stale 
i)read  or  crackers,  slightly  moistened  with  water, 
and  squeeze  dry  as  possible.  After  the  first  two 
weeks,  add  rolled  oats,  oatmeal  and  cracked  wheat, 
all  dry,  and  clabbered  milk  scalded  and  drained  in  a 
colander.  Add  chopped  onion,  oi-  better,  green  tops 
to  the  bread  or  clabbered  milk  twice  a  week.  Twice 
a  week  give  a  tablespoon  of  condition  powders  to 
two  quarts  of  feed.  Never  feed  but  little  of  any- 
thing at  a  tim(>  and  mix  up  fresh  each  time,  as 
turkeys  when  young  are  small,  delicate  eaters.  We 
never  feed  cornmoal  unless  baked  and  treated  like 
the  stale  bread.  When  the  turks  get  their  first  feed 
they  are  removed  to  a  large  coop  or  pen  of  rails 
away  from  other  poultry  and  not  close  to  the  house 
or  barns.  The  toe  used  for  a  mark  sliould  be  clipped 
and  treated  with  carbolized  grease;  the  top  of 
the  head  is  also  greased,  and  under  and  top  of  the 
wings  is  dusted  with  insect  powder. 

The  hen,  also,  should  be  again  treated  thoroughly 
for  lice,  the  turkey's  greatest  enemy.  If  the  turkeys 
are  dying,  look  for  lice.  You  can  scarcely  see  the 
large  gray  ones  that  burrow  deep  in  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  you  may  look  a  six-weeks-old  turkey  all 
over  and  not  find  a  louse,  when,  if  you  will  examine 
the  deep  creases  on  top  of  the  wing,  you  will  find  it 
swarming  with  big  gray  pests.  The  little  turks 
need  clean  water,  bonenieal,  gravel  and  the  dust 
bath.  If  you  have  no  chopper,  buy  weekly  some 
stale  beef,  cut  up  and  see  how  greedily  the  little 
turks  devour  it.  Give  a  few  drops  of  Douglas 
mixture  twice  a  week  in  the  drinking  water  or  in 


sweet  milk.  If  the  turks  show  signs  of  diarrhea, 
give  a  few  drops  of  spiced  syrup  of  rhubarb  and 
powdered  chalk  with  their  soft  food  or  in  milk.  The 
coop  is  moved  in  two  weeks,  always  to  dry,  clean 
quarters  and  away  from  animal  pests.  If  the  weather 
is  pleasant,  when  the  turks  are  a  month  old  turn  the 
hen  out.  Three  times  a  day  is  often  enough  to  feed 
them  now.  Always  be  sure  they  are  in  their  coop 
at  night  and  do  not  let  them  out  until  the  dew  is  off, 
or  if  it  is  stormy.  The  turkey  hen  will  only  go  a 
short  distance  when  turks  are  young,  and  will  stop 
wherever  a  storm  overtakes  her  and  hover  her  young, 
while  a  common  hen  tries  to  see  liow  much  ground 
she  can  cover  in  a  day  and  runs  for  shelter  when  it 
rains.  We  have  never  lost  a  turkey  from  gapes  or 
roup  and  never  a  small  one  from  cholera. 

After  the  turks  are  half  grown,  if  they  have  good 
forage,  feed  twice  a  day,  always  being  sure  they  are 
at  home  at  night  and  counted.  If  the  gobbler  shows 
a  bad  disposition  and  kills  young  turks  or  chickens, 
dispose  of  him  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  have  had 
hens  lay  a  second  time  when  turks  were  a  month  old 
and  the  tom  assumed  the  care  of  her  first  flock. 
Feed  your  turks  for  growth  until  November  1st, 
when  those  to  be  fattened  should  be  separated  from 
breeding  stock  and  feed  plenty  of  corn  meal.  The 
last  week  it  is  well  to  coop  them  up. 

The  Best  Results  in  Marketing  Turkeys. — The 
best  prices  are  obtained  by  taking  an  order  book  and 
going  to  private  houses  and  taking  orders,  noting 
size  and  sex  wished,  as  some  prefer  a  hen,  .some  a 
tom.  Do  not  try  to  sell  your  turkeys  all  in  one 
week  if  you  have  many.  To  kill  turkeys,  drive  two 
posts  in  the  ground  10  feet  apai-t  and  have  the  posts 


little,  and  from  which  I  offer  Mr.  E.  A.  Wright  a 
suggestion  in  answer  to  his  third  query  in  your  last 
number. 

First:  I  suspect  that  he  is  feeding  his  young 
chicks  as  our  mothers  used  to  do;  /.  r.,  on  soft  feed. 
Second;  I  infer  that  his  present  stock  is  Brown 
Leghorn  (he  fails  to  name  the  breed),  which  feathers 
very  rapidly  at  from  three  to  eight  weeks  old.  and  is 
a  great  strain  upon  the  constitution  of  the  growing 
chicks. 

I  avoid  feeding  )/""».'7  chicks  any  soft  food;  broken 
rice  or  cracked  wheat  for  the  first  week,  cracked 
wheat  for  the  second  week,  and  thereafter  whole 
wheat.  As  a  tonic  for  rapid-feathering  chicks,  the 
Douglas  mixture  is  the  standard,  although  I  employ 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  pure  and  simple,  with 
excellent  results.  Try  these.  Bro.  Wright,  and  for 
the  "gapes,"  look  out  sharp  for  the  lilllf  red  miles, 
and  exterminate  them.  Dalmatian  insect  powder  is 
good,  as  also  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur;  but  with 
the  latter  care  must  be  taken  to  not  suffocate  the 
chicks.  F.  Butler. 

Forestville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

CEREAL  CROPS. 


Must  Breadstuffs  Come  to  Stock-Feed  Prices  ? 


Speed  the  time  when,  according  to  the  Wood-Davis 
School  of  Statisticians,  the  United  States  will  need 
all  the  breadstuff's  it  can  produce  to  satisfy  its 
own  appetites.  This  will  give  to  growers  the  obvi- 
ous advantage  of  home  markets,  and  it  becomes  all 
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about  8  feet  high.  On  top  nail  a  scantling.  _  To  the 
scantling  or  pole  tie  a  tarred  cord  with  a  slip-noose 
at  lower  end.  Catch  your  turkey  and  slip  its  legs 
through  the  noose  and  let  it  hang  head  downward. 
Catch  the  head  in  your  left  hand  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  in  right  hand  open  the  turkey's  mouth  and  run 
the  knife  blade  down  the  throat,  cutting  toward  top 
of  the  head  on  both  sides  of  the  throat.  Let  hang 
until  perfectly  bled.  This  done  deftly  and  tjuickly 
is  the  neatest  and  most  humane  method  of  killing. 
You  can  hang  three  or  four  up  at  once  and  they 
will  not  bruise  themselves  flopping  about.  Find  out 
whether  your  market  demands  the  head  on  or  not. 

Whether  you  pick  dry  or  scald,  plump  them  by 
dipping  first  in  clear,  scalding  water,  and  then  in 
cold.  Wipe  the  inside  carefully  with  a  clean  cloth. 
Cut  as  neat  a  vent  as  possible  and  pull  the  crop  out 
through  that,  never  cutting  over  the  crop.  Be  sure 
the  windpipe  is  removed,  and  for  private  families, 
who  usually  wish  the  head  removed,  bring  the  skin 
up  over  the  top  of  the  neck  and  tie  neatly  with  white 
cord.  The  turkeys  should  have  no  feed  the  night 
before  killing. 

Be  sure  and  infuse  new  blood  in  your  flock  each 
year,  either  by  changing  tom  or  hens,  or  get  a  dozen 
eggs  to  raise  your  own  "  new  blood.'' 

The  secrets  of  turkey  raising  are  freedom  from 
lice,  clean,  dry  feed,  and.  dry.  clean  quarters,  and  do 
not  try  and  convert  them  to  your  habits,  but  try  and 
conform  to  theirs. 


Suggestions  for  Mr.  Wright. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  am  neither  ''a  prophet  nor  the 
son  of  a  prophet,  "  nor  do  I  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
poultry  raisingr,  but  experience  has  taught  me  a 


the  more  devoutly  to  be  hoped  for  when  we  find 
British  publicists  claiming  that  the  capacity  of  the 
beast  must  be  the  measure  of  the  value  of  man's 
cereal  food.  It  is  rather  a  startling  proposition,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  London  Guardian,  in  whose 
columns  we  find  the  views  urged,  should  give  them 
the  heading,  "  Hard  Facts  of  Farming.''  We  .should 
say  they  are  hard  facts,  and  the  only  way  to  soften 
them  for  our  own  people  will  be  to  build  up  our  own 
markets  and  cut  loose  entirely  from  a  continent 
which  can  only  pay  stock-feed  prices  for  choice 
cereals.  But  that  argues  for  a  national  policy  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  xmder — 
although  where  we  are  actually  at  in  public  affairs  is 
the  greatest  puzzle  of  the  time. 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  argue  didactically  from 
the  jjeculiarly  interesting  claim  which  we  find  in  the 
Guardian,  but  rather  to  give  it  to  our  readers  in  all 
its  depressing  gloominess,  as  follows: 

The  down-drop  in  the  value  of  wheat  still  continues, 
and  for  some  weeks  past  it  has  beaten  the  record  of 
any  previous  year  in  modern  history.  Nor  can  we 
any  longer  glean  hope  from  American  statistics, 
which  show  that  their  surplus  is  slowly  melting 
away;  for  now  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  spare  9,- 
000,000  quarters  lately  harvested  in  La  Plata,  and  an 
equal  surplus  awaiting  shipment  at  Odessa.  Both 
countries  can  do  nothing  but  sell,  and  as  they  sell 
against  each  other,  it  is  impossible  to  .say  to  what 
point  the  rivalry  may  bi'ing  us.  It  has  brought  Ar- 
gentine wheat  down  to  19s  a  quarter  during  the  last 
week,  the  lowest  figure  ever  touched  for  foreign 
grain.    It  is  no  comfort  to  the  British  farmer  to 
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know  that  there  is  a  fresh  financial  crisis  in  that 
country  involving  bankruptcies  amounting  to  several 
millions  sterling,  which  the  authorities  attribute, 
among  other  causes,  to  "low  prices  of  produce." 
The  produce  is  there  and  must  be  turned  into  cash, 
all  the  more  compulsory  if  bankruptcy  walks  behind 
the  grower.  Other  grains  share  the  fall.  Good 
feeding  barley  comes  to  us  from  Syria  and  Persia  at 
12s  a  quarter,  an  undisguised  blessing  to  our  stock- 
keepers,  but  a  malediction  to  our  home  growers  of 
all  but  the  finest  malting  qualities.  Potatoes  from 
Germany  have  been  all  winter  landed  at  the  eastern 
ports  at  30s  a  ton,  and  thus  our  farmers  in  Lincoln- 
.shire,  Yorkshire  and  Scotland,  who  used  to  get  50s 
to  90s  a  ton  on  their  farms,  have  this  year  had  only 
25s.  Here  also  the  stock-keeper  alone  finds  his  ad- 
vantage. So  with  every  other  article  of  consump- 
tion. Even  with  wheat  we  have  now  reached  a  price 
at  which  it  ranks  only  as  cattle  food;  for  though  the 
imperial  average  is  still  24s  a  quarter  and  maize  is 
18s,  yet  when  we  deduct  the  cost  of  sending  the 
wheat  from  the  farm  to  market  or  mill,  and  add  to 
maize  the  cost  of  bringing  it  from  seaport  and  sta- 
tion to  the  fai"m,  we  find  that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed 
cattle  with  wheat  than  to  buy  maize  with  which  to 
feed  them.  An  immense  quantity,  in  fact,  has  been 
thus  used  both  here  and  in  America.  Wheat,  barley 
and  maize  are  at  this  moment  for  value  in  feeding 
the  cheapest  food  there  is,  cheaper  than  hay,  cheaper 
even  than  straw  in  most  places.  The  practical  re- 
sult is  that  while  in  all  previous  methods  the  grains 
and  roots  which  form  the  staple  food  for  man  bi-ought 
as  such  a  special  price,  ranging  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  more  than  their  value  as  food  for  animals,  every- 
thing is  now  brought  down  to  this  one  uniform  level. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  temporary  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  The  disasters  of  last  season  have  given  an  ab- 
normal rise  to  the  price  of  hay  and  straw.  But  this 
is  so  evidently  accidental,  and  of  so  little  benefit  to 
those  who  are  suff'ering  from  a  scarcity  of  these 
crops,  that  it  does  not  affect  the  general  proposition. 
Again,  oats  and  malting  barley  are  now,  and  may 
continue  for  a  few  years  to  be,  worth  more  than 
feeding  value,  because  there  is  a  special  demand  for 
(jualities  of  English  growth.  Yet  these  are  only  local 
advantages,  dependent  in  part  on  seasons  and  limited 
to  certain  soils  and  rotations.  Thus  they  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  of  such  importance  as  matei'ially  to 
affect  the  profits  of  the  farm.  For  practical  pur- 
poses over  England,  therefore,  the  feeding  value  of 
cattle  has  become  the  measure  of  profit  to  be  made 
from  all  our  crops.  It  does  not  follow  that  every 
farmer  must  use  them  for  feeding;  but  it  means  that 
li<^  will  make  no  more  than  that  value  by  selling  them. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  what  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded, as  least  for  the  present,  as  bottom  rates  for 
all  articles  of  English  growth.  Measured  by  their 
value  in  feediiig  stock,  they  will  hold  that  value  so 
long  as  the  price  of  meat  remains  unchanged.  Un- 
doubtedly this  may  also  fall  below  its  present  stan- 
dard. The  competition  of  the  world  may  turn  from 
the  growth  of  crops  to  their  conversion  into  meat. 
The  extension  of  the  system  of  refrigeration  facili- 
tates the  process  in  its  application  to  countries  too 
distant  to  permit  of  the  transmission  of  living  ani- 
mals. Improvement  in  quality  is  being  gradually 
effected  by  the  exportation  from  our  own  islands  of 


the  best  stocks  for  breeding.  All  these  factors  must 
make  us  anticipate  that  there  will  be  year  by  year 
an  increase  in  the  supply  of  foreign  meat  of  a  quahty 
which  will  compete  on  not  unequal  terms  with  that 
of  our  own  feeders.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
consumption  increases,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
abroad,  in  a  more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  graia. 
Wages  are  rising  all  over  the  world,  and  a  part  of 
the  increase  goes  in  every  household  in  the  purchase 
of  a  bit  of  meat.  The  cheajjest  method  of  produc- 
tion, that  of  i^asturage  on  prairie  land,  has  a  limit 
placed  on  it  by  the  growth  of  ciyihzation  and  the  ex- 
tension of  settlements.  When  grain  is  resorted  to 
for  feeding,  12  pounds  of  it  are  consumed  in  provid- 
ing one  poimd  of  meat.  In  the  cost  of  transport  and 
of  refrigeration,  we  have  always  a  protective  duty 
which  can  hardly  fall  below  twopence  a  pound.  Im- 
provement in  quality  of  meat,  which  is  essential  to 
enable  it  to  compete  with  our  own,  is  a  gradual  and 
somewhat  expensive  process,  involving  not  merely 
purchase  of  valuable  stocks,  but  more  costly  systems 
of  rearing  and  feeding.  Taking  all  these  considera- 
tions into  view,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
any  material  drop  in  the  price  of  meat  will  be  of  slow 
progress,  and  that  therefore  we  may  regard  it  for 
the  present  as  a  fairly  steady  commodity.  Hence, 
measuring  grain  and  fodder  by  their  value  for  pro- 
duction of  meat,  we  get  a  standard  which  may  serve 
to  inform  us  what  prices  may  be  anticipated,  and  by 
consequence  what  species  of  crops  it  will  be  most 
profitable  to  grow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


rir.  Edward  F.  Adams  on  the  Strike. 


To  THE  Editor: — Referring  to  the  strike  question, 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  I  understand  them  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Pullman  Company  disagreed  with  the 
mechanics  in  its  shops  and  they  struck. 

I  have  no  idea  which  side  had  the  right;  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  or  read  any  clear,  impartial  statement  of 
the  grounds  of  the  trouble.  I  suppose  nobody  on 
this  coast  ever  knew  which  side  ought  to  have  public 
ai)proval. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  company  was  neces- 
sarily wrong  because  it  has  money,  or  because  it  is  a 
corporation;  or  that  the  strikers  were  necessarily 
wrong  because  they  are  poor,  or  because  they  are  not 
a  corporation,  of  course,  that  settles  it;  but  I  will 
not  assume  either  of  those  things.  If  I  am  to  sympa- 
thize I  must  first  judge,  and  before  I  can  judge  I  must 
know  the  facts. 

2.  The  Pullman  mechanics  applied  to  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union  to  refuse  to  handle  Pullman  cars, 
and  the  union  consented. 

If  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  had  then  dropped 
Pulbnan  cars  from  its  trains,  compelled  men,  women 
and  children  who  wished  to  travel  to  sit  up  all  night 
to  do  so,  and  settled  with  the  Pullman  Co.  laterlor 
any  damage  for  breach  of  contract,  it  would  have 
saved  a  great  deal  of  present  money  for  themselves 
and  others. 

But  they  would  have  conceded  a  principle  which 


would  compel  them  next  month,  if  I  should  have 
trouble  with  my  pickers,  and  an  organization  of  rail- 
road employees  take  up  their  case,  to  refuse  to  haul 
my  fruit  until  I  had  satisfied  my  men;  or  if  that  be 
an  unlikely  case,  if  we  who  organized  ourselves  as 
fruit  growers  should  refuse  to  ship  fruit  at  less  than 
a  certain  price,  denounce  all  who  continued  to  ship 
as  "  scabs,''  and  demand  that  their  fruit  should  not 
be  handled,  how  would  outsiders  H'ke  that'?  This 
case  is  not  only  possible,  but  extremely  likely  to  oc- 
cur, should  the  principle  of  this  strike  be  conceded. 
It  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  present  case  of  rail- 
road men  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Pullman  me- 
chanics. It  is  a  principle  which  puts  any  man  in 
business  at  the  mercy  of  an  irresponsible  organiza- 
tion. 

That  the  S.  P.  Company  refused  to  take  this  cheap 
and  easy  course  entitles  them  to  the  thanks  of  every 
man  who  believes  that  the  rule  of  law  is  better  than 
the  rule  of  a  mob.  No  matter  what  this  company 
has  formerly  done,  it  has  this  time  been  one  of  the 
solid  bulwarks  of  civilization. 

It  ought  also  to  be  stated — what  aU  know  but 
which  most  newspapers  are  too  cowardly  to  print — 
that  the  only  reason  why  trains  have  not  run  without 
serious  interruption,  is  because  those  who  were  able 
and  willing  to  run  them  believed,  with  reason,  that 
they  would  be  murdered  if  they  did. 

I  don't  discuss  the  right  or  wrong  of  this,  but 
merely  state  it  as  an  example  of  our  civilization. 
Everybody  knows  it  to  be  true.  Some  may  like  that 
state  of  society.    I  don't. 

As  to  the  remedy,  it  is  simple  and  sure.  In  case 
of  strikes,  legally  ascertain  and  print  the  exact  facts 
bearing  on  the  question,  with  the  claims  of  each  side. 
Whenever  the  tacts  are  known  public  opinion  will 
speedily  compel  an  equitable  settlement.  Both  sides 
had  better  wait  a  few  days  to  effect  this  than  to  en- 
gage in  riot  and  murder. 

It  is  useless  for  strikers  to  deny  the  responsibility 
for  murders  committed  in  their  behalf.  They  rely 
on  the  fear  of  murder  to  prevent  business  from  pro- 
ceeding, and  when  any  murderer  is  caught  their  sym- 
pathies in  his  behalf  are  evident.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  leaders  of  the  Sacramento  strikers 
could  find  all  the  assassins  of  the  Yolo  bridge  if  they 
wished  to. 

Presuming  that  some  who  always  dig  in  the  mud 
to  seek  nasty  motives  will  say,  ' '  Here  is  another  man 
with  a  railroad  collar, "  perhaps  I  may  as  well  say 
that  I  never  received  a  personal  favor  from  a  rail- 
road company  in  my  life  that  I  remember;  that  my 
only  personal  dealing  with  the  S.  P.  Co.  on  my  own 
account  grew  out  of  a  trifling  act  of  injustice  which 
they  refused  to  remedy;  that  I  am  gradually  coming 
to  favor  the  acquisition  of  railroads  by  the  nation — 
although,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  and  the 
employes,  the  objections  are  most  weighty;  that  I 
believe  the  peaceful  strike  to  be  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  weapon  of  organized  labor,  and  that  I 
heartily  despise  the  man  who  takes  a  striker's  place 
when  the  strike  is  just. 

But  I  desire  to  live  under  the  rule  of  law  and  not 
under  a  reign  of  terror.  There  is  no  tyranny  like 
the  tyranny  of  a  mob. 

Edward  F.  Adams. 

Wrights,  July  23,  1894. 


Alexander  &  Hammon, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Gal. 


DECIDUOUS     R  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.   Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BIg;g;s,  Butte  C::ountv>  Ceil. 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing Letters 
Patent : 

No.  197,137.. ..Nov.  l.S,  1877 
No.  210,4,^8.. ..Dec.  .3,  1878 
No.  306,667.. ..Oct.  14,  1884 
No.  403.019.. ..Ma.v    7,  1889 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

Agricultural  Machinery. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  merchants,  who 
use  or  sell  Horse  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase  Horse  Forks  that  In- 
fringe the  above  Patents;  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
horse  forks,  manufactured  by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  O.,  and  imported 
and  sold  by  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  in- 
fringements of  the  above  patents,  the  manufacturers  of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  court  that  their  forks  were  an  infringement  of  the  above 
patents,  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manufacturing  and  selling  them;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  these  infringing  Iforse  Forks  will  be  promptly 
prosecuted. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Sixth  Street,  San  F'l-ancisco,  Oetl. 


flS"Write  for  Catalogue  No.  I."),  devoted  to  Pumping  Machinery  and  Steam  Engines. ""SJa 

GENUINE  JACKSON'S  LIGHT  WEIGHT  HORSE  FORKS, 

 SOLD  BY  

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


F^RMINCIS    SmiXH    &  CO., 


s^^jsu  to  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno,  Cal. 


I   CJ>l-e    TOWIN    W/rtTER  W/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  IrrigatioD  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  slies  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Aspbaltum. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Golden  Mean. 


(Metrical  translation  or  Ode  X.  Itooli  U.  '  The 
Odes  of  Horace  "! 

The  man  who  sails  far  out  to  sea, 

Licinius,  nor  dreams  of  jrales. 
Is  not  more  wise  than  he  who  hu^s 

The  rocky  shore  with  close  reefed  sails. 

But  he  is  free  from  anxious  cares, 
Who  safely  loves  the  golden  mean : 

Who  wisely'  shuns  invidious  wealth. 
And  in  no  lofty  halls  is  seen. 

The  stately  pine  by  windy  blasts 
Is  often  felled  :  the  niifrhty  tower 

Falls  with  a  greater  crash,  and  .love 
Strikes  highest  mounts  with  thund'ring 
power. 

The  mind  well  trained,  by  hardest  toil. 

Successful,  fears  no  other  fate. 
Though  Jove  may  bring  tlie  winters  back. 

He  will  in  turn  their  force  abate. 

If  then  your  lot  is  hard  to  bear. 
Know  thus  it  will  not  always  be: 

AiX)llo  with  his  lute  at  times 
Awakes  the  muse ;  his  bow  doth  he 

Not  always  bend.    Bo  bold  and  brave 
To  bear  ill  luck :  and  yet  your  sail 

Spread  not  unwisely  far  at  sea. 
To  each  too  favorable  gale. 

—A.  B.  B.  in  the  Colorado  Magazine. 


The  riariner  and  the  Boy. 


'•  1  sort  of  think,"  observed  Tonmiie, 
as  he  settled  down  in  the  stern  seat  of 
the  old  boat  and  watc-hed  the  mariner 
cleaning  his  pipe — "I  sort  of  think. 
Captain  Jack,  that  cannibals  are  more 
interesting  than  jjirates." 

"An"  a  good  reason  for  it,  loo,"  re- 
turned Jack.  "For  why?  Because, 
says  I.  Because  pirates  they'll  rob  ye, 
but  they  won't  eat  ye;  whereas  canni- 
biles  they  robs  ye  like  pirates,  an'  "11 
eat  ye  besides,  like  cannibiles.  Ye  get 
more  for  your  money  with  cannibiles 
than  ye  does  with  pirat(>s.  wherefore, 
bein'  a  boy  as  ye  are.  why  shouldn't  ye 
like  cannibiles  better  than  i)irates  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me  all  you 
know  about  cannibals.  "  said  Tommie. 

"I  never  said  nothin'  o'  the  kind," 
said  Jack.  "I  ain't  told  ye  half  what 
I  knows  about  cannibiles.  1  'ain't  told 
ye  how  T  oncet  eat  a  cannibile.  nor  has 
I  told  ye  how  oncet  a  cannibile  began 
to  eat  me,  an'  give  me  up  as  not  suited 
to  his  teeth,  much  less  his  orgins  of 
digesteration." 

'  No.  I  don't  think  you  ever  told  me 
that,  Captain,  "  said  Tommie.  "How 
was  it  'i" " 

"This  way,''  replied  Jack,  lighting 
his  pipe,  and  making  himself  comfort- 
able in  the  bow.  "  'Twas  in  '78.  You 
don't  remember  '78,  an'  I  don't  blame 
ye.  because  ye  wasn't  born  then;  but 
there  were  a  year  o'  that  number,  an' 
it  was  a  year  full  o'  perile  for  me.  I 
was  the  supercargo  of  the  clipper 
Peter  J.  o'  Columbus.  O.,  an'  with  my 
dear  old  fric>nd  Capt.  Spatts  I  set  sail 
in  January  with  a  hold  full  o'  light 
wagons  an'  steel  rails  for  Jamaica. 
The  steel  rails  was  fur  a  railroad,  an' 
the  light  wagons  was  sent  along  fur  to 
be  gave  to  tin;  gov'ment  for  permission 
to  lay  the  railroad.  Ye  can't  buy  gov'- 
ments  with  money,  because  gov'ments 
makes  all  the  money  they  wants  with  a 
printin'  ])ress.  but  light  wagons  fetches 
their  inflooence,  seein'  as  how  light 
wagons  is  things  they  can't  make,  nor 
they  can't  buy,  because  money  printed 
on  i)rintin'  presses  don't  go  with  fellers 
that  makes  light  wagons. 

' '  We  got  akjiig  fi  rst  i-ate  until  we 
reached  the  Gulf  o'  Mexico,  an"  then 
there  came  up  a  storm  that  blowed  an" 
blowed  an'  blowed,  until  we  lost  our 
bearin's,  an'  sixteen  o'  the  crow  stole 
the  life-boats  an'  deserted.  That  left 
me  an'  the  Ca])tain  to  run  the  boat, 
which  warn't  enough  by  no  means,  an' 
we  give  ourselves  up  for  lost. 

"  'Were  done  for.  Jack.'  says  the 
Cap'n,  wipin"  the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

"  '  That's  so,  I  guess,'  says  T.  '  An' 
I  wisht  I'd  kep"  my  word  to  my 
brother,  an*^  never  went  to  sea  again 
till  they  run  ti'olley  lines  'twixt  where 
you're  goin'  to  an"  the  place  from 
which  you  start  from.  If  we  was  only 
on  a  trolley  line  we  could  pull  ourselves 
back  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"  'An'  seein'  as  how  wo  ain't  on  no 
such  line,"  says  he— 

"'Wecan"t  pull  ourselves  ashore," 


says  I,  interruptin',  fur  his  voice  was 
beginning  to  shake  an'  his  lips  to 
tremble,  so  I  thought  I  ought  to  spare 
him  the  labor  o"  finishin'  out  his  sen- 
tence. 

"  'Jack.'  .says  he,'  'I'm  goin'  to  jump 
overboard,  an'  let  you  lose  the  ship. 
It  "ud  never  do  for  me,  a  full-fledged 
Cap"n,  to  lose  his  ship,  but  in  a  super- 
cargo it  ain"t  no  disgrace,  (iood  by. 
You'll  find  the  playin'-cards  in  my 
chest,  so  if  you  gets  lonesome  you  can 
play  sollytear. ' 

"I  tried  to  stop  'im,  but  he  was  set 
in  his  ways,  the  cap'n  was,  an'  over  he 
went,  and  "there  was  me  left  to  drift 
around  with  the  steel  rails  an'  the  light 
wagons.  T  had  to  laugh  when  I 
There  was  a  fine 
hold,  an'  wagons 
enough  to  start  a  livery  stable — an'  all 
worth  what  to  me  Nothin'.  Many's 
a  time  since  that  I've  wisht  1  owned  a 
railroad  or  a  wagon,  but  then  they 
wasn't  worth  a  shuck. 

"Well,  it  was  lonesome  enough  after 
the  Cajj'n  went,  an"  for  days  an'  days 
as  I  drifted  alx)ut  on  that  ere  deserted 
ship  I  felt  like  as  though  I  wisht  I'd 
foUered  the  Cap'n.  but  that  was  impos- 
sible owin'  to  my  cork  leg." 

"Your  what'?'"  asked  Tommie,  in 
surprise. 

'  My  cork  leg.  "  replied  Capt.  Jack. 
"I  wore  a  cork  leg,  an'  it  would  ha' 
kep'  me  afloat,  an'  as  I  says  to  myself, 
floatin'  around  the  ocean  on  a  ship,  with 
])lenty  to  eat,  is  a  bottei-  an'  a  pleasant- 


thought  about  it. 
railroad    in  the 


out  o'  the  upper  half  o'  the  same  mem- 
ber. When  the  tribe  seed  me  doin' 
that  an'  never  wince,  the  most  on  'em 
fled,  but  the  king  stands  his  gi'ound. 

'■  'We'll  boil  this,'  he  says;  'an'  if 
she's  tender  I'll  eat  the  rest  o'  ye.  but 
if  she  ain't,  I'll  send  ye  back  to  where 
ye  come  from. ' 

"An'  then,  o'  course,  Tommie,  my  life 
were  saved.  They  boiled  that  piece  o' 
my  cork  leg  a  week,  an'  it  didn't  get 
no  tenderer,  an'  the  king,  after  tryin' 
it  at  half  a  dozen  meals,  gives  me  up  as 
a  hard  case,  an'  puts  me  out  to  sea  in  a 
boat,  sayin'  as  how  tough  characters 
like  me  wasn't  wanted  on  his  island. 
Two  days  later  I  were  picked  uj)  by  the 
brig  Harry  Wilkins.  plyin'  between  Rio 
an'  Barcelona,  thereby  a-t^idin'  that 
episode." 

"Well,  that  mix  fine.""  said  Tommie. 
"But,  Jack,  I  never  knew  you  wore  a 
cork  leg." 

"I  don't  no  more,"  returned  Jack. 
"  I  gave  up  wearin'  a  false  leg  twenty 
year  ago,  an"  took  to  my  own  again. 
On  general  principles  real  legs  are 
better"n  false  ones,  though  for  canni- 
biles give  me  cork.  " 

And  before  Tommie  could  question 
him  further  the  ancient  mariner  had 
departed. — Harper  s  Young  People. 

Curious  Facts. 


Fashion  Notes. 


It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $50,()0(t,- 
(tOO  of  the  Government  s  paper  money 
supposed  to  be  in  circulation  has  been 
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or  death  than  floatin"  around  the  ocean 
on  a  cork  leg.  An"  then  came  the 
wreck. 

"I  was  sittin"  in  the  cabin  havin"  a 
game  o'  muggins  with  myself,  when  all 
on  a  sudden  the  ship  gave  a  lurch  an"  a 
bang,  an'  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was 
strugglin'  in  the  water  with  the  ace  o" 
spades  in  one  hand  and  a  seegar  in  the 
other.  The  steel  rails  went  to  the  bot- 
tom with  a  roar,  an"  the  light  wagons 
was  bobbin'  round  in  the  waves,  lookin' 
for  all  the  world  like  a  fash'nable  driv- 
in'  i^ard  in  a  flood.  Absurd  as  they 
looks,  however,  them  wagons  saved  my 
life,  for  jest  as  I  was  a-sinkin'  for  the 
last  time  up  comes  a  three-seated  buck- 
board  underneath  of  me,  an'  a  big  wave 
comin'  along  at  a  two-forty  gait,  croat- 
in'  havoc  among  the  cannibiles  dancin' 
on  the  beach,  runnin"  over  three  on  'em 
an"  the  pole  completely  transfigurin' 
the  king's  uncle  by  a-runnin'  clean 
through  his  stummick. 

"■  When  the  king  sees  me  he  smacks 
his  lips,  for  doin'  nothin'  like  I  was  do- 
ing for  a  week  T  was  fattenin"  fast,  an" 
says,  'Here's  a  free  lundi  as  ix  a  free 
lunch." 

"'You're  wrong  there,  your  Royal 
highness,'  says  I.  '  I'm  a  banquet,  an' 
nothin'  less.  Try  that  an'  see:'  sayin' 
which,  careless  as  ye  please,  I  takes  a 
knife  an'  cuts  off  the  foot  o'  my  cork 
leg.  You'd  orter  seen  his  eyes!  Bulge 
ain't  no  fittin'  word  for  what  thev  did. 
Howsomever.  he  nibbles  a  bit  on  the 
foot. 

"  'Kinder  dry  an"  rubbery,'  says  he, 
tryin"  to  chi'w  it. 

"'Mebbe  you  d  like  some  o'  the 
second  joint,'  says  I.  cuttin"  a  chunk 


lost  or  destroyed.  By  the  sinking  of  a 
vessel  on  the  Atlantic  coast  some  years 
ago  *1. 000,0(10  in  greenbacks  was  lost. 

A  medical  man.  who  has  kept  a 
nightl}'  record  of  his  pulse  for  five 
years,  saj's  that  every  year  it  falls 
tiirough  the  spring  until  about  mid- 
summer, and  then  rises  through  the 
autumn  to  November  or  December. 
Then  comes  a  second  fall  and  rise, 
cuhninating  in  February. 

An  eminently  practical  (ierman  sci- 
entist is  said  to  have  applied  a  mild 
current  of  electricity  to  a  swarm  of 
bees,  quickly  causing  them  to  fall  to 
the  ground  in  a  stupefied  condition. 
The  bees  could  be  safely  handled  while 
in  this  condition,  and  if  the  electric 
current  were  not  too  strong,  no  injury 
was  done  to  them. 

A  Norwegian  invention  for  the  pro- 
duction from  skini-milk  of  a  new  ma- 
terial, which  has  been  called  lactite  or 
mild  ivory,  has  just  taken  practical 
shape,  and  a  factory  for  its  production 
is  about  to  start  operations  in  Iceland. 
This  new  material  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  real  ivory,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, can  be  made  in  black  or  any  color 
desired. 

The  largest  and  most  wonderful 
spring  of  fresh  water  in  the  world  is 
on  the  G  ulf  c  oast  of  Florida,  in  Her- 
nando county.  The  Wekochee  river,  a 
stream  larg(>  enough  to  float  a  small 
steamer,  is  made  entirely  of  water 
spouted  from  this  gigantic  natural  well, 
which  is  ninety  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  sevent}'  or  eighty  feet  deep. 
The  water  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
pure. 


Silk  waists  have,  in  all  shades  and 
colors,  never  before  been  so  particu- 
larly successful  as  this  year.  What 
wonder  when  the  delicate  fabrics  are 
converted  in  such  an  ingenious  way 
into  exquisitely  lovely  waists,  vests, 
gowns  and  various  other  articles  of 
attire.  The  most  conspicuous  among 
the  silks  being  worn  are  the  extremely 
small  checks;  they  seem  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  shot  silks  which  last 
year  were  so  mut'h  in  vogue.  These 
checks  are  in  numerous  shades  of  pink, 
blue,  gray,  mauve  and  many  other 
colors.  Now,  though  many  prefer  a 
tailor-made  gown  to  any  other  style  of 
costume,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
wear  a  coat  and  skirt  on  the  very 
warmest  days,  so  that  it  is  wise  to 
have  a  few  of  these  pretty,  .soft  silk 
vests  and  a  waist  or  two,  then  you 
may  leave  the  coat  ott'  and  still  have  a 
charming  dress,  cool,  comfortable  and 
smart.  For  evening  wear  and  thi- 
theater  they  are  decidedly  in  fait, 
hardly  anything  else  being  worn.  They 
arc  usually  worn  with  a  skirt  of  some 
dark  material,  as  the  contrast  is  ex- 
ceedingly (>ttective.  Some  of  the  silks 
have  a  light  flower  pattern  over  them, 
and  these  do  not  reqiiire  a  great  deal 
of  trimming.  The  i)lain  ones  are  usually 
ornamented  with  quantities  of  soft 
lace,  others  are  trimmed  with  ecru  in- 
sertion; in  fact,  there  are  a  hundred- 
and-one  ways  of  arranging  these  deli- 
cate materials. 

Silks  are  .so  cheap  this  summer  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  woman 
should  not  have  at  least  two  or  three. 
Indeed,  the  cheap  ones  are  hardly  more 
expensive  than  the  best  ginghams  and 
chambrays.  Of  course  there  is  every 
kind  and  every  price,  but  very  pretty 
ones  are  to  be  had  for  very  little 
money,  and  in  summer  more  expensive 
silks  are  not  such  a  necessity  as  in 
winter,  foi-  they  are  really  much 
warmer  and  more  cumbersome. 

Surahs  are  not  much  worn,  the  India 
silks  and  th(>  tattetas  and  the  China 
varieties  being  more  the  favorites. 
The  old-fashioned  patterns  and  even 
the  old-fashioned  silks  themselves  are 
the  most  stylish,  and  very  quaint  and 
odd  are  some  of  the  designs.  These 
same  silks  are  trimmed  with  lace,  satin 
and  velvet  ribbon,  and  are  made  in 
every  conceivable  design. 

Some  fancy  having  the  waist  of  dif- 
ferent material  from  the  skirt,  one  or 
two  of  the  light  weaves  of  velvet  waists 
being  worn  with  these  summer  silks. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  passing  fancy,  for 
velvet  is  not  a  gotxl  material  for  sum- 
mer wear  in  this  country,  and  while 
there  have  been  many  attempts  to  in- 
troduce it,  they  have  always  failed, 
and  people  have  gone  back  to  satin  or 
some  other  material  in  great  haste. 
This  statement  may  be  somewhat  modi- 
fied, for  velvet  waists  are  somethnes 
worn  with  dinner  dresses  in  the  sum- 
mer made  up  with  these  very  same 
silk  skirts. 

The  fashion  of  sleeves  in  diflerent 
material  from  the  gown  is  an  excellent 
one  for  any  woman  whose  purse  is  not 
very  long.  Many  a  pretty,  .smart 
gown  this  spring  has  been  freshened 
up  by  having  sleeves  added,  wiicn  to 
match  the  material  it.self  would  liave 
been  quite  impossible.  Tlu;  moire  silks 
are  much  used  for  this  fashion,  but  the 
fiat  has  gone  forth  that  moire  will  not 
be  worn  after  the  aiitunm  unless  it  be 
in  full  costumes,  and  as  trimming  it 
will  have  to  be  put  one  side  with  plush, 
foi%  perchance,  another  .seven  years. 
Like  plush,  moire  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble when  not  in  fashion. 


Let  us  strive  :  First,  to  attain  the 
grace  of  silence;  second,  to  deem  all 
faultfinding  that  does  no  good  a  sin, 
and  to  resolve,  when  we  are  happy  our- 
selves, not  to  poison  the  atmos])here 
for  our  neighbors  by  calling  on  them 
to  remark  every  jjainful  and  disagree- 
able feature  of  their  daily  life;  third,  to 
I)ractice  the  grace  and  virt  ue  nf  ])raise. 
—  Harriet  Beedier  Stowe. 


One  gift  well  given  is  as  ^ood  as  a 
thousand;  a  thousand  gifts  ill-given  are 
hardly  better  than  none. — Dean  Stanley. 
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Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Paint,  however  old  and  dry  it  may 
be,  can  be  removed  from  carpets  or 
draperies  by  a  liberal  use  of  chloroform. 
Saturate  the  spot,  keep  it  closely  cov- 
ered for  half  an  hour,  then  brush  out. 
The  liquid  destroys  the  oil  in  the  paint, 
leaving  only  a  powder  that  usually 
comes  out,  leaving  no  stain  unless  on 
very  delicate  fabrics.  In  obstinate 
cases  the  application  may  need  to  be 
repeated  several  times.  It  will  posi- 
tively remove  it  if  persisted  in. 

When  you  wish  to  use  very  dry  bread 
for  any  purpose,  soak  it  in  c6\d  milk  or 
water  instead  of  having  them  hot.  The 
hot  fluids  seem  to  take  the  life  out  of 
dry  bread  and  render  it  soggy;  the  cold 
soaking  leaves  it  flaky. 

The  merest  dash  of  cinnamon  in  a 
cup  of  chocolate  after  it  is  poured  is 
said  to  add  a  piquant  and  undistinguish- 
able  flavor. 

Ladies  wishing  a  smooth  skin  made 
without  harm  can  obtain  it  by  pur- 
chasing ten  cents  worth  of  tincture  of 
benzoin.  Dissolve  it  in  a  pint  of  wine, 
and  use  on  the  face  at  night.  The  face 
should  first  be  washed  with  pure  and 
fine  soap,  and  then  rinsed  off  in  clear, 
cold  water.  The  benzoin  can  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  but  wine  is  preferable. 

Soft  and  flabby  skin  gains  firmness 
of  texture  by  the  use  of  cold  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  little  common 
salt.  Vinegar  and  spirits  of  any  kind 
used  as  a  wash  about  twice  a  week  help 
to  keep  the  skin  firm. 

To  remove  moth  patches  wash  them 
with  a  solution  of  common  bicarbonate 
of  soda  and  water  several  times  during 
the  day  for  two  days,  or  until  th(>, 
patches  are  removed,  which  will  usually 
be  in  forty-eight  hours.  After  this 
process  wash  with  some  nice  toilet  soap, 
and  the  skin  will  be  left  clean  and  free 
from  patches.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen 
I'ubbed  on  the  face  two  or  threes  times  a 
day  for  ten  days  will  also  free  the  skin 
of  any  discoloration. 

A  tablespoonful  of  lime  water  to  a 
pitcher  of  milk  is  very  beneficial. 

After  knives  have  been  cleaned  they 
may  be  brilliantly  polished  with  char- 
coal powder. 

Rub  spoons  with  salt  to  remove  egg 
stains. 


Rothschild's  Maxims. 

The  elder  Baron  Rothschild  had  the 
walls  of  his  bank  placarded  with  the 
following  maxims  ; 

Shun  liquors. 

Dare  to  go  forward. 

Never  be  discouraged. 

Never  tell  business  lies. 

Be  polite  to  everybody. 

Employ  your  time  well. 

Be  prompt  in  evei-ythmg. 

Pay  your  debts  promptly. 

Bear  all  troubles  patiently. 

Do  not  reckon  upon  chance. 

Make  no  useless  acquaintances. 

Be  brave  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Maintain  your  integrity  as  a  sacred 
thing. 

Never  appear  something  more  than 
you  are. 

Take  time  to  consider,  and  then  de- 
cide positively. 

Carefully  examine  into  every  detail 
of  your  business. 

Then  work  hard  and  you  will  be  cer- 
tain to  succeed  in  life. 


3miles. 


Tommy:  "  Wliich  is  right,  stuftin'  or 
dressin' ?"  Jimmy:  "It's  a  dressin' 
when  it's  on  your  plate,  and  stuffin' 
when  you  have  swallered  it." 

A  class  of  pupils  being  asked  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  a  ship  in  which  the 
Pilgrims  came  over,  a  little  fellow  en- 
thusiastically responded:  "I  know, 
teacher — Pilginm's  Progress."  —  Ex- 
change. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  like  those 
pictures  or  not,"  said  the  young  woman. 

They  seem  rather  indistinct."  "  But 
you  must  remember,  madam,"  said  the 
wily  photographer,  "that  your  face  is 
not  at  all  plain." — Sacret  Heart  Re- 
view, 


THE  YOUNQ  FOLKS. 


The  Traveling  Calf. 


It  was  a  festive  little  calf 

That  left  his  home  behind, 
And  went  a-traveling  to  improve 

His  somewhat  bovine  mind. 

He  walked  into  his  master's  home. 

And  took  a  glance  about ; 
But  not  a  thing  did  he  see  there 

That  he  could  quite  make  out. 

And  when  he  felt  his  appetite 

Beginning  for  to  grow. 
He  tried  to  eat  the  buds  that  on 

The  papered  wall  did  blow. 

But  finding  that  this  diet  was 

A  disappointment  sore, 
He  tried  to  taste  the  carpet  greens 

Upon  the  parlor  floor. 

But  these  he  found  were  quite  as  vain ; 

And  so  it  came  to  pass 
He  saw  'twas  better  far  for  him 

To  go  again  to  grass, 

And  leave  to  other  creatures,  quite 

Distinct  from  his  own  kind, 
The  task  of  traveling  to  improve 

A  somewhat  bovine  mind. 

— Harper's  Young  People. 


A  Little  Gentleman. 


There  were  always  good  times  in  the 
Morrises'  back  yard  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. It  was  a  big  back  yard,  with 
plenty  of  sand  to  dig  in,  and  plenty  of 
grass  to  roll  on,  and  a  hard  spot  to 
play  marbles  upon,  and  with  plenty  of 


which  the  Uttle  Moirris  girl  had  gath- 
ered from  the  asparagus  bushes  by  the 
back  fence. 

But  after  Sunshine — that  was  what 
they  called  the  little  Morris  girl — had 
gathered  her  peas,  and  laid  her  white 
hollyhock  cheeses  in  a  tidy  row  upon 
the  fence  rail,  her  head  began  to  have 
a  queer  buzzing  feeling  inside  and  her 
little  forehead  to  pucker  into  funny 
wrinkles  whenever  one  of  the  boys 
whistled  sharply  or  a  tin  pan  fell  with 
a  bang.  So  presently  she  told  the  boys 
that  she  guessed  they'd  have  to 
"'scuse"  her  a  little  while;  and  she 
ran  into  the  nursery  and  laid  her  head 
on  mamma's  shoulder,  and  told  her  she 
thought  there  was  "pretty  near  too 
much  boys  in  the  back  yard,"  and  that 
she  guessed  she  would  stay  in  the  house 
a  little  while. 

Mamma  didn't  seem  surprised,  be- 
cause she  knew  Sunshine  had  a  bad 
cold  in  the  head  ;  but  she  said  she  was 
very  glad  to  have  her  little  girl's  com- 
pany, and  she  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  to  take  the  green  box  that  was  in 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  top  closet 
shelf. 

When  she  said  that,  Sunshine  forgot 
all  about  the  queer  noise  in  her  head, 
and  danced  and  clapped  her  hands 
almost  as  noisily  as  if  she  had  been  in 
the  back  yard.  You  see,  she  knew  all 
about  that  green  box  on  the  top  closet 
shelf,  and  knew  that  it  was  full  of  love- 
ly picture  cai'ds,  and  all  the  valentines 
that  had  come  to  the  Morris  children 


cards.  So,  when  they  heard  Sunshine's 
tap  on  the  window,  the  oldest  Morris 
boy  looked  up  and  said  "  Oh-oh!  "  and 
went  on  putting  more  sticks  on  the 
fire,  and  the  little  Morris  boy  said, 
"  P.shaw !  that's  nothing!"  and  the 
other  boys  went  on  with  their  play, 
and  said  nothing,  all  except  one  little 
fellow  who  wore  a  check  gingham  blouse 
with  big  white  earthen  buttons  on  it, 
and  gray  jeans  trousers  baggy  in  the 
seat,  and  too  long  for  knee  trousers 
and  too  short  for  long  trousers,  and — 
well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  little 
Morris  boys,  whose  clothes  always  fitted 
and  who  wore  pretty  laced  blouses  of 
"outing  flannel,"  sometimes  laughed  to 
each  other  about  Tommy  Jones's  funny 
clothes,  and  also  about  his  odd  way  of 
talking,  for  he  said  "your'n"  and 
"his'n,"  and,  as  they  said,  "didn't 
know  anything  about  grammar." 

Now,  this  is  what  little  Tommy  Jones 
did  when  he  looked  up  at  Sunshine's 
decorated  wmdow.  He  threw  down  the 
armful  of  chips  which  he  had  brought 
to  fix  the  fire  with,  and  ran  clear 
across  the  back  yard  to  the  nursery 
window  and  smiled  all  over  his  grimy 
little  face  at  Sunshine,  and  called  out 
to  her: 

"They're  awful  pretty.  Sunshine. 
We're  heaps  'bilged  to  ye  for  lettin'  us 
see  'em. "  And,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  boys  were  calling  loudly,  "  They're 
done — potatoes  done  !  "  he  stayed  by 
the  window  two  whole  minutes,  and 
told  Sunshine  which  cards  he  thought 
were  the  prettiest  ("purtiest,"  he 
said),  and  then  he  ran  back  as  fast  as 
he  could,  to  make  sure  of  his  share  of 
half-cooked  potatoes. 

That  night,  when  mamma  tucked  the 
boys  up  in  bed  and  talked  over  the  day 
with  them,  she  said: 

"  I  learned  one  thing  to-day,  boys, 
and  that  is  that  the  boys  who  wear  the 
neatest  clothes  and  use  the  most  per- 
fect grammar  are  not  always  the  truest 
gentlemen.    What  do  you  think  ?  " 

And  the  little  Morris  boys  wriggled 
uneasily  m  bed;  and  one  of  them  whis- 
pered, with  his  face  muffled  in  the 
pillow: 

"Was  it  about  Smishine's  cards  you 
meant?  Why,  you  see,  we  were  so 
busy  ■'— 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  a  gentleman  is 
never  too  busy  to  be  polite.  And — yes, 
boys,  I  was  very  proud  of  Tommy 
Jones." — Advance. 


He  Was  Right. 


INTERIOR    VIEW    OP   GYMNASIUM   AT    BELMONT  SCHOOL. 


shade-trees  for  hot  weather,  and  open 
space  for  the  sunshine  in  cold  weather. 
And,  because  everything  about  it 
seemed  just  as  though  it  had  been 
planned  on  purpose  for  boys,  you  may 
be  sure  that  there  were  always  a  num- 
ber of  little  Smiths  or  Joneses  to  share 
it  with  the  three  little  Morris  boys  and 
one  little  Morris  girl. 

Then  too,  these  little  MoitIs  boys 
and  the  little  Morris  girl  seemed  just 
to  match  the  back  yard.  They  had 
Saturday  clothes  that  were  not  afraid 
of  nice,  clean  dirt,  such  as  was  found 
in  the  Morris  back  yard ;  and  they 
were  on  such  good  terms  with  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  Morris  kitchen 
close  by  that  it  was  not  the  least 
trouble  for  them  to  get  all  the  tin  pans 
and  spoons  and  cooky-cutters  and 
sifters  that  they  needed  for  making 
sand  pies ;  and  as  for  string, — well, 
there  never  seemed  to  be  any  end  to 
the  string  that  came  out  of  the  Morris 
kitchen. 

On  this  particular  Saturday  after- 
noon there  was  such  a  venj  good  time 
on  hand  that  all  the  other  good  times 
which  had  gone  before  seemed  small 
when  compared  with  it. 

The  Morris  boys,  with  the  help  of  the 
Smiths  and  Browns  and  Joneses,  had 
made  a  brick  fireplace  from  the  broken 
bricks  left  when  a  new  chimney  was 
built  in  place  of  one  which  the  wind 
blew  oft'  the  Morris  kitchen ;  and  as 
Mamma  Morris  was  going  to  be  at 
home  and  sitting  by  the  nursery  win- 
dow that  looked  down  into  the  back 
yard,  she  had  given  them  permission 
to  make  a  "  really  truly  "  fire  in  it  to 
bake  their  sand  'pies  and 'sawdust  pud- 
dings,   and  boil  the   "/green  peas" 


since,  they  were  old  enough  for  Samt 
Valentine  to  take  any  notice  of  them. 

When  she  had  the  precious  box  in 
her  own  hands,  it  seemed  too  good  to 
be  true  that  she  was  to  have  this  treat 
all  to  herself  and  "decorate  up"  the 
nursery  according  to  her  own  taste; 
and  after  she  had  worked  awhile  by 
herself,  and  put  a  row  of  valentines  on 
the  mantel-shelf  and  stuck  cards  in  all 
the  window-sills,  she  began  to  wish  the 
boys  might  enjoy  the  treat  with  her. 
So  she  picked  out  the  very  prettiest 
valentines  and  the  brightest  cards  in 
the  box  and  put  a  row  of  them  along 
the  window  that  overlooked  the  back 
yard,  turning  the  pictured  sides  out. 
Then  she  tapped  on  the  \vindow  pane  to 
make  the  boys  look  up.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  the  youngest  Morris  boy 
had  been  to  the  kitchen,  and  "bor- 
rowed just  a  few  little  potatoes "  to 
boil  over  their  fire  in  a  tin  can;  and 
they  were  s  o  busy  waiting  for  them  to 
be  done  that  they  had  no  time  to  spare 
for  such  rainy-day  plays  as  picture 


Teacher  (to  new  pupil) — What  is  your 
last  name,  my  little  man? 

New  Pupil — Tommy. 

Teacher — What  is  your  full  name? 

New  Pupil — Tommy  Jones. 

Teacher — Then  Jones  is  your  last 
name? 

Tommy — No,  it  isn't.  When  I  was 
born  my  name  was  Jones,  and  they 
didn't  give  me  the  other  name  for  a 
month  afterward. — Brooklyn  Life. 


"How  did  you  like  that 
you  got  acquainted  with?" 


Mother 
little  girl 

Little  Dot :  "I  didn't  likelier  a  bit. 
She's  just  horrid!  She  talked  .so  much 
about  her  dolls  that  I  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  talk  about  my  dolls." 


"  I  want  a  hair  cut,''  said  the  middle- 
aged  man  as  he  dropped  into  the  bai-- 
ber's  chair.  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "  which  one  ?" 


Corea  has  a  cave  from  which  a 
wintry  wind  perpetually  blows.  The 
force  of  the  wind  is  such  that  a  strong 
man  cannot  stand  before  it. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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A  Slice  of  Cheese. 


"Why  don't  you  add  cheese  to  your 
bill  of  fare?"  said  I  to  a  friend  the 
other  day.  ' "  Because  it  is  so  un- 
healthy: so  indigestible,"  was  the 
reply. 

What  a  great  mistake;  on  the  con- 
trary the  right  kind  of  cheese  is  a  pro- 
moter of  digestion,  and  when  eaten 
after  a  hearty  meal  is  conducive  to 
health  on  that  very  account.  To  those 
who  find  cheese  indigestible  the  trouble 
arises  from  eating  it  in  an  uncured 
state. 

The  people  of  England  and  Conti- 
nental Europe  eat  largely  of  cheese, 
but  only  when  it  is  well  cured  and  of 
good  age.  The  high  livers  of  England 
and  even  of  India  after  a  hearty  dinner 
finish  with  a  bit  of  rich  old  cheese  and 
a  cracker,  knowing  that  it  assists  in 
promoting  the  healthful  and  vigorous 
action  of  the  stomach. 

One  of  the  healthiest  old  ladies  that 
I  ever  knew,  and  who  had  long  since 
passed  the  allotted  age  attributed  her 
sound  digestive  powers  to  this  habit. 
The  contrary  effect,  however,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  new  cheese,  which 
is  very  unwholesome,  and  instances 
are  known  when  the  eating  of  it  has 
suspended  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
bowels. 

If  people  would  provide  themselves 
with  good  cheese  and  then  refuse  to 
consume  it  under  three  or  even  six 
months  afer  being  made,  we  are  con- 
vinced they  would  find  almost  invari- 
ablj'  tliat  it  would  prove  an  assistance 
to  digestion.  The  grocers  all  over  the 
country  are  greatly  lacking  in  common- 
sense  enterprise  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding their  customers  with  good,  well- 
cured  cheese. 
All  the  best  made  cheese  is  hard,  im- 
palatable  and  idigestible.  When  it  has 
had  time  to  cure  perfectly,  and  the 
rennet  has  opportunity  to  predigest 
and  break  down  the  curd,  the  cheese  is 
soft  and  much  more  palatable  as  well 
as  digestible. 

Never  shall  I  forget  when  on  a  camp- 
ing trip,  our  provisions  being  low,  we 
stopped  at  a  large  dairy  and  procured 
some  freshly  made  cheese  as  a  change 
to  our  bill  of  fare.  With  the  hunger 
born  of  outdoor  life,  we  ate  very  heart- 
ily, but  before  night  had  cause  to  la- 
ment the  same,  for  all  suffered  more  or 
less  from  the  unwholesome  food,  while, 
for  my  part,  for  months  I  could  not 
even  bear  the  smell  of  cheese. 

A  good  grocer  will  buy  his  cheese 
ahead  of  consumption  and  provide  a 
cool  curing-room  where  it  may  be  cured 
at  least  throe  months  before  putting  it 
on  the  market.  By  buying  two  or 
three  new  cheeses  a  week,  and  develop- 
ing them  to  a  proper  digestible  stage, 
he  can  soon  quadruple  his  cheese  trade, 
and  not  only  increase  the  consumption 
of  this  article  in  his  locality,  but  his 
profits  as  well. 

In  this  connection  I  will  subjoin  a  few 
excellent  recipes  for  the  preparation  of 
cheese  from  what  is  called  the  milk 
curd  to  the  more  mature  article,  ask- 
ing my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
while  more  palatable,  cheese  is  not  so 
wholesome  in  a  cooked  form. 

Welsh  R.\rebi  r,— To  make  five  rare- 
bits take  one  pound  of  rich,  mild  cheese; 
grate  and  put  in  a  granite  saucepan, 
with,  say,  one  wine-glassful  of  old  ale 
to  one  rarebit.  Place  over  the  fire  and 
etir  until  melted.  Have  slices  of  toast 
ready  for  each  rarebit  (crusts  trim- 
med); put  a  slice  on  each  plate  and  pour 
over  enough  rarebit  to  cover. 

Golden  Buck.— A  "Golden  Buck" 
is  merely  the  addition  of  a  poached  egg, 
which  is  put  carefully  on  top  of  each 
rarebit. 

Yorkshire  Rarebit.  —  Same  as 
"Golden  Buck,  '  only  it  has  two  thin 
slices  of  broiled  bacon  on  top. 

Cheese  Sandwich. —Heat  two  cups 
milk,  and  one  of  grated  cheese;  add  two 
teacups  bread  crumbs,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste;  mix  it  well,  then  spread 
thickly  on  thin  slices  of  toasted  bread. 

Cheese  Salad.  —  One-half  pound 
pickled  shrimps,  one-fourth  pound  good 


i  old  cheese,  one  tablespoon  salad  oil,  one- 
i  half  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper,  one  tea- 
'  spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  white  sugar, 
I  one  teaspoon  made  mustard,  four  table 
I  spoons  of  celery   or  onion  vinegar. 

Mince  the  shrimps  and  grate  the 
'  cheese.  Work  into  the  latter  all  the 
!  condiments  enumerated — the  vinegar 
j  last.  Let  stand  fifteen  minutes  before 
!  adding  the  shrimps;  then  stir  all  to- 
1  gether  well  and  serve  in  salad  bowl, 
j  Devilled  Biscuit. — One  tablespoon 
I  Parmesan  cheese,  one  tablespoon  olive 
I  oil  (or  melted  butter),  one-fifth  tea- 
i  spoon  cayenne  pepper,  one-half  tea- 
1  spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  milk, 
j  Mix  these  ingredients  together  and 
spread  the  mixture  lightly  upon  half  a 
I  dozen  soda  biscuits  and  toast  over  a  hot 
fire.    Serve  immediately. 

Cheese  Cakes. —  Put  two  quarts 
clabbered  milk  to  drain  in  a  fine  sieve; 
when  it  measures  two  cupfuls  milk 
curd,  take  that  quantity  and  add  to  it 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  brandy, 
one-half  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg  and 
one-half  cup  of  cream.  Mix  smooth 
and  put  into  pate  pans  lined  with  rich 
pie  crusts  and  bake  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes in  a  quick  oven.  These  are  de- 
licious but  must  be  eaten  fresh. 

Kate  C.  Hubbard. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded. 
Fifty  Cents  Per  Box.  Send  stamp  for  Cfircular  and 
Free  Sample,  to  MAKTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
For  sale  by  all  first-class  druggists. 


The  Strike  Losses. 


IT  in  estimated  the  receipts  of  the  railroad 
have  been  more  than  one  mlUion  dollars 
lesH  as  a  result  of  the  strike  than  they 
would  liave  been  if  no  strllie  had  taken  place. 
No  doubt  the  workingmen  of  this  State 
directly  Interested  In  this  strike  have  lost  an 
almost  equal  amount  In  wages;  but  who  can 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  loss 
that  has  fallen  upon  the  general  public.  This 
loss  has  been  particularly  severe  upon  the 
farmers  and  fruit-growers,  and  we  ask  you 
What  you  are  going  to  do  about  it  ?  You  can- 
not "Strike"  back  at  anybody  or  anything  and 
recover  any  of  the  losses,  but  you  can  combine 
in  a  way  to  secure  for  yourself  decided  advan- 
tages. Why  not  take  such  a  course.  Capital 
combines  for  Its  own  protection  and  advan- 
tage; Labor  is  combining  In  an  attempt  to 
enforce  Its  demands,  and  why  should  not  the 
rural  population,  the  most  important  and  pro- 
ductive class  in  the  country,  form  combina- 
tions for  their  advantage.  The  opportunity 
to  ally  yourselves  with  such  a  movement  is 
furnished  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply 
Association,  which  was  organized  for  the 
special  purpose  of  purchasing  all  kinds  of 
supplies  at  the  lowest  rates  and  shipping 
them  direct  to  consumers.  Why  not  use  this 
medium  for  buying  cheaply.  Their  success 
and  advancement  demonstrates  in  a  most 
practical  manner  that  as  one  of  their  patrons 
you  woulil  be  able  to  **Btrlke'*  out  some  of 
your  expenses  and  ■■  tie  up"  some  of  the  drains 
on  your  pocket. 

Address  the  PACIFIC  COAST  HOME  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION,  132  MARKET  STREET. and  yon 
will  learn  they  can  be  of  practical  advantagre 
to  you. 


^ „«3Wg^>l  Patent 

Flour 


SPERRV FLOUR  COMPANY 
SAH  FRAhCISCa  DFFiCE  22  CUIFORIIIA  St 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

01l\/e>  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T-    \A/.    JACK-SON    <Sz  CO. 
Sole  Agents.       -  No.  6  Havket  StiMt, 

SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 


Improved  Rotary  Grader. 

MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES  Smallest  Size,  Capacity  Five  Tons  Dried  Prunes  per  Unj 


For  Grading  Prunes,  both  green  and  dried,  Walnuts,  Pickles,  Oranges. 

Dipping;  Baskets  and  Prune  Screens. 

D.  D.  WASS,  56  First  Street,  San  Franeisco,  Cal. 

CUNNINGHAm'S  <^^!s^ 

Prune  Dipping  Machine. 


l'.\TENTKI) 
UECKMHEU  8, 


A  machine  for  scalding  in  hot  lye  water  and  rinsing  in  fresh  water,  Plums,  Prunes  and  Grapes,  of  all 
kinds.   Made  for  hand  or  power  use. 

CUNNINQHAM'S  PRUNE  SPREADER  is  one  of  the  bcsl  labor-saving  machines  ever  brought  before 
the  fruit-growers  and  driers. 

We  also  make  and  deal  in  a  general  line  of  fruit-driers'  supplies,  consisting  of  Dipper  Caldrons,  nip- 
ping Baskets,  Furnace  Irons.  Fruit  Cars,  Floor  Trucks,  etc.   Send  for  Circulars. 


L.  Ctjriningham, 

446  West  Santa  Clara  Street   


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


PROTECT  YiOUR  TREE5 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

I'ATENTED  AUIJUST  1,  1893. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun 
burn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole   /Wan  uf  a  ot  u  re  r   of    F*atent    Tule.  Cowers, 

4*^0  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P.  <SC  B.  P^UIT  DRYING  PAPER. 


♦        ♦  -f 


BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


IF  \OV  AKE  in  NEEH  OF  A  UKTING  SUBFACE  OK  TKAYS  FOR 
PRUNES  OK  RAISINS,  \OV  WII.I.  CONSULT  VOUK  OWN  INTER- 
ESTS HY  INVESTIGATING  THE  MERITS  OF  P.  &  B  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

SMN  F^RMNCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

R/\ISI1N  \A/R/\F»S,  S\A/E/\X  F»/\F»ER, 

FRUIT  PAPER. 

WAX  OR  PARAFFINE  PAPER,  »s  well  as  a  lar^e  variety  of  other  P  apers  for  the  wrapping  and 
packing  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 


Clav  street. 


ORIQINAL    MANUFACTURERS  OP   FRUIT  PAPER. 

5.  P.  Taylor  Paper  Co. 


San  F^mnctsco.  Cm.t^ 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  RoACHB,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

Our  flag  still  waves  in  every  State, 
lu  spite  of  vrrongs  and  cowardly  hate. 

The  founder  of  the  order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  (better  known  as  the 
(J range.)  will  meet  for  a  last  grand  re- 
union at  the  great  Williams  Grove 
picnic  in  August.  Although  five  of  the 
immortal  seven  are  yet  living,  the  frosts 
of  many  winters  have  wrought  their 
tapestry  in  furrowed  brows  and 
whitened  locks,  while  dimmed  eyes  and 
Forms  bending  earthward  sadly  ad- 
monish us  that  their  lofty  councils  and 
sacred  presence  will  be  ours  to  enjoy 
but  a  little  while  longer.  How  every 
])atron  in  the  land,  how  every  lover  of 
his  race,  how  every  defender  of  justice, 
every  lover  of  freedom,  every  friend  of 
humanity  should  honor  these  pioneers 
of  enlightenment  and  make  them  feel 
that  there  are  sometimes  exceptions  to 
t  he  rule  that  Men  must  die  to  be  ap- 
preciated." Let  all  laborers  and  maids, 
luisbandmen  and  matrons  vie  with  each 
other  in  flooding  with  congratulations 
these  founders  of  deathless  principles 
which,  ever  new  and  living,  shall  wing 
their  flight  athwart  the  records  of  our 
progress,  and  stamp  them  as  the  bene- 
I'actors  of  humanity  when  time  shall 
sound  its  bugle  call  for  the  reunion  of 
lieroes  and  patriots.  Let  us  not  only 
revere  their  memories,  but  have  their 
faces  to  look  upon.  While  seated  in 
t  he  place  of  honor  at  the  great  Inter- 
state pincic,  let  their  pictures  be  taken 
singly  and  in  groups,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them;  let  these  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Brother  and  Sis- 
ter Rhone  and  sold  at  one  dollar  each. 
Let  this  be  applied  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple  of  Ceres — a  better  name  for 
which  would  be  Humanity's  Friend. 
Let  it  be  beautiful  and  of  the  most  last- 
ing nature,  and  thus  let  those  immortal 
men  supplement  their  honor  of  found- 
ing the  grange  by  the  additional  honor 
of  founding  the  first  home  agriculture 
over  had — a  living  monument  to  per- 
petuate their  memory,  their  zeal  and 
devotion  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

National  Grange  Master  Brigham 
has  asked,  and  every  patron  should  be 
willing  to  lend  his  aid  and  best  efforts 
in  having  the  anti-option  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate,  as  it  has  already  done  in 
the  House  by  a  large  majority.  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  (for  which  the 
grange  has  long  and  ably  contended) 
into  a  law  would  effectually  estop  the 
j)ernicious  system  of  gambling  in  farm 
products,  which  is  as  debasing  and  im- 
moral as  it  is  unfair  and  unnecessary. 
Write  to  your  Senators,  patrons,  and 
urge  them  to  promptly  pass  this  meas- 
ure, which  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
l)rogress  and  decency.  Master  Brig- 
ham  also  uses  these  thoughtful  words: 
■  ■  There  is  a  time  and  place  for  all 
things  that  are  right.  Fight  for  your 
party  principles  zealously  in  the  politi- 
cal campaign,  but  in  the  grange  cam- 
paign fight  for  grange  principles  onl}'. 
We  must  avoid  the  '  reef '  upon  which 
other  farm  organizations  have  met 
shipwreck."  The  master's  reference, 
of  course,  is  to  page  H2  of  the  Digest, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "Political 
circulars  dated  at  the  grange,  or  in 
any  way  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
order,  such  as  using  official  letter-  ! 
heads,  envelopes,  or  in  any  way  create  i 
the  impression  that  the  order  is  politi- 
cal or  lends  itself  to  partisan  political  j 
action,  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  order,  and  should  be  in  all 
instances  disapproved."  This  is  the 
true  compass  whose  magnetic  arm 
ever  points  upward  and  forward,  by 
which  every  grange  and  individual 
member  can  steer  their  political  ship, 
not  forgetting  that  our  Declaration  of 
Purposes  declares  that  "it  is  right 
for  every  member  to  do  all  in  his  power 
legTtimately  to  influence  for  good  the 
action  of  any  political  party  to  which 
he  belongs.  It  is  his  duty  to  do  all  he 
can  to  put  down  bribery,  trickery  and 
corruption,  to  see  that  none  but  faith- 
ful, competent,  honest  men.  who  will 
unflinchingly  stand  by  our  interests. 


are  nominated  for  all  positions  of 
trust." 

The  fraternal  visit  of  Pescadero  to 
Watsonville  Grange  promises  to  be  an 
"extraordinary  occasion,"  such  an  oc- 
casion only  having  once  before  occurred, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  Bolinas 
Grange  in  all  her  glory,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  strong,  gave  us  a  pleasant 
call.  Addresses  of  welcome,  ice-cream, 
harvest  feast  and  literary  programme 
are  already  on  the  tapis,  and  much  en- 
joyment is  anticipated.  This  is  no 
small  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Pes- 
cadero Grange,  which  is  distant  over 
sixty  miles  from  Watsonville,  forty 
miles  of  which  must  be  driven  by  team. 
Let  us  have  more  of  these  visits  be- 
tween granges:  they  always  result  in 
good,  and  well  repay  the  effort  and  in- 
convenience incident  to  preparation, 
and  when  any  grange  but  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  its  neighbor  thinks 
the  distance  an  insurmoimtable  diffi- 
culty, let  them  remember  Pescadero 
and  her  sixty  long  miles. 


Secretary's  Column. 


How's  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dolhirs  reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo.  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  l."!  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  all  busines  transactions  and  Hnancially 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  T'raux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin.  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo.  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surface  of  the 
system.  Teslimouials'  sent  free.  Price  75c.  per 
bottle.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


This  office  up  to  date  acknowledges 
the  reports  of  only  15  granges  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  1894.  As  our 
mail  has  not  been  received  regularly, 
we  have  had  but  little  news  fi'om  sub- 
ordinate granges  this  month. 

It  is  hoped  from  now  on  to  hear  oc- 
casionally through  the  several  secre- 
taries what  you  are  doing  in  grange 
work.  Give  us  a  few  items  and  this 
column  will  willingly  publish  them. 
Whatever  interests  your  particular 
grange  will  be  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers throughout  the  State. 

Bro.  Brigham,  worthy  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  says  that  the  reports 
from  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country 
are  very  encouraging.  Extensive  prep- 
arations are  being  made  for  a  vigorous 
summer  campaign. 

Speakers  who  confine  their  remarks 
to  the  legitimate  work  of  our  order, 
and  avoid  partisan  questions,  are  doing 
very  effective  work.  We  must  avoid 
the  reef  of  partisan  politics. 

Santa  Rosa  Grange  reports  having 
an  interesting  evening  session  on  the 
14th. 

Petaluma  Grange  has  just  lately  in- 
structed a  class  of  six  in  the  four  de- 
grees. 

The  Granger's  Interstate  Picnic,  Ex- 
hibition and  21st  Annual  Meeting,  will 
be  held  at  Williams  Grove,  Cumberland 
Co.,  Pa.  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress R.  H.  Thomas,  secretary  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. 

All  officers  of  State  Grange  will 
please  bear  in  mind  that  their  annual 
reports  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  of  State  Grange  by  Septem- 
ber 1st  so  as  to  get  the  work  well  in 
hand  for  the  next  meeting  of  State 
Grange. 

Don't  forget  that  the  next  meeting 
of  State  Grange  is  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal.  , 

Address  all  commmiications  for  State  ; 
Grange  to  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


THE  LATEST  PUZZLE-FREE 

How  can  a  wi?c  fcni-e  stand  without  posts? 
Wo  will  .send  free  to  any  address,  a  pliolo  en- 
(jravlng  of  a  long  section  of  our  Park  fence, 
confining  live  deer  and  elk,  and  not  a  sign 
of  a  post  to  be  seen.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  Page  lias  been  "out  of  siglil"  of  all  com- 
petitors for  years,  but  did  not  realize  tliat  it 
could  pose  as  a  "postless"  fence. 

Send  for  proof. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Neuralgia 

ATTACKS  THE  EYES 
Makes 


THE  LIGHT 

Unbearable. 
PERMANENTLY  CURED 

BY  USING 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
COnPANY. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


Ay er's  Pills  Ncw  Dried  Apiicots 


"My  husband  was  subject  to  severe 
attacks  of  neuralgia  which  caused  him 
great  pain  and  suffering.  The  pains 
were  principally  about  his  eyes,  and  he 
often  had  to  remain  in  a  darkened  room, 
not  being  able  to  stand  the  light.  Ayer's 
Pills  being  recommended,  he  tried  them, 
using  one  before  each  meal.  They  very 
soon  afforded  relief,  followed  by  perma- 
nent cure.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  Ayer's  Pills,  and  would  not 
be  without  them  for  ten  times  their 
cost."— Mrs.  M.  E.  Debat,  Liberty,  Tex. 

"I  have  used  Ayer's  Pills  in  my  family 
for  forty  years,  and  regard  them  as  the 
Very  best.— Uncle  Maktin  Hancock, 
Lake  City,  Fla. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
■ Oeoooooooooooooooooooo 
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CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates.  Steel 
Posts  ami  Steel  Rails ;  Tree.  Flower  anil  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.   Catalogue  free. 

DeEALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  HighSt.,OeKalb,IU. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FEN 

CIN 

- 

• 

— 

— 

J 

^ — 

Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Kence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St..  OeKalb,  III. 

Jno.  Woodlock,  26  Beale  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cai^., 
gexkkat,  a(ikxts  for  pacific  slopk. 


Davis'  Cream  Separator  Chum,  power 
hot  water  and  feed  cooker  combined. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  All 
sizes  Hand  Cream  Separators. 
Davis  &  Kankln  B.  &  M.  Co.  Chicago. 


Look  at  This! 


400  yards  of  white- 
washings may  be 
done  in  one 
hour  by 

Wainwright's 

WbitewashiDg  Machine 

AND 

Tree  Sprayer. 

Machines  at  prices 
from  »3  to  950. 

Send  for  circulars  of 
Spraying  Apparatus, 
Garden  and  .  Lawn 
Sprinklers.  Hose,  fete. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
\Vm.  Wainwrlght, 

14  Hayes  Street,  S.  F. 

Contracts  taken  for 
larfre  jobs  of  Whitc- 
washiDR  and  Tree 
Spraying. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 

The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST,  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  2f)  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
lOTt  ISeale  Street   San  Francisco. 


VA.OF    OALIF^ORINI  A.M. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI-. 

INC'OKPOKATEU  APHIL,  1874. 


Capital  I'aid  Ilp  1811,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProHts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  833,000 

 OFFICEHS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER. . .  .Cashier  and  Manager. 
B^RANK  Mcmullen  secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
.Silver.  Bills  of  Exch.ange  Bouirht  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Speolalf.v. 

Janiiar.v  1.  18'.I4.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 

★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  ★ 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  &  113  BKAI.K  STREET,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.        5team  Engines. 

.   .    AH  Kimln  of  MAOHINEnr.    .  . 


[;ToeT  [  WtLL  WIftCHINERYworks. 

\  11  k  nil  Is  ot  tooN.  foi-1  line  lor  I  hedi-iller  b.v  usinfif  our 
.Adiiin:"Ulnm  proc('f.s; c.in  lakeacor,-,   IVrfected  Efunoin. 

Artesian  Puniptni;  Knrs  to  w-.rk  bv  sream,  Air,  et«. 
l  et  iia help  V  '«.  THE  AMEIMOAN  WELLWUBK8, 
Aurora,  III ;   <'blc'i)Ko,  III.;   Uullus,  Tex. 


oi\/ide:ino  inotice. 


The 


German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

536  CALIFORNIA  STKEKT. 


For  the  half-year  ending  Juno  .SO,  1894,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  four  and  one-sixth 
(4  1-6)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  MONDAY,  July  2,  1894. 

CI  EG,  TOURNY,  Secrotury 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


July  28,  1894. 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


A  London  Miracle. 


San  Francisco,  July  25, 1894. 

WHEAT— The  market  lacks  strength.  At  the 
same  time,  business  is  dull  and  prospects  are  not 
favorable  for  any  very  pronounced  movement. 
Growers  are  not  forcing'sales,  while  enough  stock 
is  oderiug  to  permit  exporters  to  till  their  light 
wants  with  comparative  ease.  Quotable  at  87Hc  ^ 
ell  for  Standard  quality,  with  «0c  tor  something 
fancy.  Milling  is  steady,  with  rather  linn  holding 
of  a  choice  article,  quotable  at  a  range  of  81  @ 
$1  0-H  *  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed  qualities  claim  most  of  the  at- 
tention which  is  being  given  to  the  market,  and 
that  does  not  amount  toagreatdealatthe moment. 
Trade  keeps  of  slow  order  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  a  difflcult  task  to  stir  up  anything  like  an 
active  and  spirited  movement.  Still  it  is  rather 
early  In  the  season,  and  more  activity  it  probable 
some  time  in  the  future.  Offerings  of  new  Brewing 
are  far  from  being  heavy,  though  all  requirements 
so  far  have  been  readily  satisfied.  No  representa- 
tive business  in  Chevalier  as  vet,  but  some  dealers 
quote  the  market  at  il  20  (g  *1  25  for  standard 
grade. 

OATS— There  is  a  pretty  good  sprinkling  of  new 
crop  to  be  now  seen  among  the  offerings,  and  no 
discrimination  is  made  as  regards  prices.  Trade 
shows  no  improvement,  and  dealers  have  further 
lowered  quotations  in  order  to  see  if  such  action 
would  stimulate  business.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Milling,  $1  15®  1  25:  Surprise,  »130@1  35:  fancy 
feed,  $I20#1  25;  good  to  choice,  $1  10@117'4:  poor 
to  fair,  95c(a;l  05;  Black,  nominal:  Red,  nominal: 
Gray.  $1  05@1  15  ^  ctl. 

CORN— Stocks  are  moderate,  but  there  is  no  in- 
quiry of  consequence.  Quotable  at  $1  1"H  to  1  20 
for  large  Yellow,  $1  »)  to  $1  32'/J  for  small  Yellow 
and  $1  -10^  1  45  for  White. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  lU)-lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-lb 
bags,  $11  50. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  *  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  $37.50. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $15@$16  ^  ton. 

HAY— Free  arrivals  have  kept  the  market  in 
easy  shape,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  advantage  of  the 
situation  would  be  on  the  side  of  buyers  for  some 
lime  to  come.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  per  ton 
less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are  the 
wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay  : 
Wheat  $9fe»12;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8^11:  Wild 
Oat,  «8@1G;  Alfalfa,  $7rg.$9;  Barley,  $8<&,$9  50; 
Clover,  $8@ 10  50:  compressed,  $9@11:  Stock,  $6(g)7 
'fi  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@60c  ^  bale. 

HOPS— No  trade.   Prices  nominal  at  9®12c  ft. 

POTATOES— Supplies  continue  free,  while  trade 
is  active.  We  quote:  Early  Rose  20^.52c  in  sacks 
and  30c  to  40c  '«*  ctl  in  boxes:  Whites,  25@40c  in 
sacks  and  30o  to  50c  in  boxes;  Sweets,  2®3c  ¥  lb- 

ONIONS— Steady  in  price,  with  good  demand. 
Quotable  at  25^i;35c  ctl  for  Red,  and  60@70c  for 
White. 

BEANS  -The  outlook  for  business  is  considered 
good.  Reds  are  a  little  higher,  while  Pinks  are 
not  quite  so  firm.  We  quote:  Bayos,  $2  25@2  35; 
Butter.  $1  SKI  to  $2  for  small  and  $2@2  20  for  large : 
l^nk,  $1  70rail  75:  Red.  $2  2lt("  2  25;  Lima,  $3  fiO  to 
$3  76:  Pea,  $2  65(<iJ2  75;  Small  White,  $2  50  to 
$2  75;  Large  White,  $2  50@i$2  65  ^  ctl. 

VEGETABLES  —  The  several  seasonable  de- 
scriptions continue  to  be  well  represented.  Trade 
is  active  and  there  is  good  movement  both  local 
and  outward.  We  quote  as  follows :  Green  Okra, 
65cfis$l  box;  Egg  plant,  65c^!$l  ^  lK)x;  Cucum- 
bers, 50fg>fi0c  for  bay :  String  Beans,  $I(qil  25  per 
sack;  Siunmer  Squash.  25(S,40c  per  box;  Green 
Corn,  50@75c  25  ^  sack  for  common  and  15@.l7'jC 
^  dozen  tor  bay ;  Berlieley  Corn.  65(&>"5c  per  box ; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $10  li*  ton;  Hubbard  Squash, 
— ^i, —  ''t  ton:  Green  Peppers,  25^.50c  ¥  box  for 
Chile  and  25(3 eSc  ¥  box  for  Bell:  Tomatoes,  40fn 
aic  box;  River  Tomatoes,  $1  2.5fn  1  75  fibox; 
Turnips,  75c  ctl;  Beets,  75c  Tj*  sack;  Parsnips, 
$1  25  ctl;  Carrots,  35@40c;  Cabbage,  60@75c;  Gar- 
lic. l'/4fe2c  i«  ft;  Caulltlower,  60® 70c  |»  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  17'/,®20c  1^  ft;  Dry  Okra,  — c  *  tb. 

FRESH  FRUIT  —  Watermelons  are  coming 
along  more  freely  and  selling  lower.  Cherries  are 
very  dull.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  very  plenti- 
ful. Grapes  are  showing  greater  variety.  Figs 
are  scarce.  We  quote:  White  Nectarines,  10(g .Site 
^*  box;  Red  Nectarines,  40(ajijOc  box:  Crabapples, 
25@40c  W>  box;  Grapes,  25(3.50c  ^  box;  Malaga 
Grapes,  85c(ni$l  ?i  box;  Muscat,  85crn,$l ;  Peaches, 
25(&>35c  "f*  box  and  20@30c  'i*  bskt;  Black  Figs, 
36®50c  ¥  box  for  l-layers  and  (JOc(S.$l  for  2-layers 
^  box;  White  Figs,  Mayer,  35(g:4()c;  2-layers,  StXa, 
7.5c;  Cherries.  Royal  Ann,  15(§,2.5c  ^  drawer;  Ap- 
ricots, 2ijfg4()c  'fi  box,  25®30c  bskt,  and  5i®lc 
ft  in  bulk;  Plums,  Vi^U'iC  I*  lb;  Apples,  25®7.5c 
%4  box,  and  1.5®25c  ^»  bskt;  Pears,  conmion,  25(a 
40c  't  box  and  20Cg,25c  ¥  bskt;  Bartlett  Pears, 
35(8 6(Jc  %(  box;  Cantaloupes,  $1  50®3  ^  crate; 
Watermelons,  $10®  12  hundred. 

BERRIES— In  good  supply  at  easy  rates.  We 
quote:  Raspberries,  $2  50®3  50  f»  chest;  Strawber- 
ries, $2  50(a:4  f,  chest  for  Sharpless  and  $6@7  for 
Longworths;  Blackberries,  $175@.2  25  It*  chest. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$3  50*5,4  box;  California  Lemons,$l  50®2  for  com- 
mon; Bananas,  $1  50®2  50  ^  bunch;  Pineapples, 
$2@4  ^  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— New  Apricots  and  Apples  are 
coming  forward,  while  receipts  of  new  Peaches 
are  soon  expected.  The  crop  of  Apricots  this  sea- 
son promises  to  be  unusually  large.  Half  a  dozen 
cars  of  fancy  Moorpark  Apricots  are  reported  sold 
at  8c  for  Eastern  shipment.  We  quote:  Apples,  5o 
for  quartered,  5c  for  sliced,  and  8(g.9c  for 
evaporated ;  Pears,  6@8c  ¥  lb  for  bleached  halves 
and2@4cfor  quarters;  bleached  Peaches,  August- 
September  deliver,  6Hc  ¥  ft;  sun-dried  Peaches,— 
Cn. — c  ft  August-July  delivery;  Apricots,  6H® 
7!4  f,  ft  spot,  and  6!sft  7c  for  August  de- 
livery; Prunes,  Sestemher  delivery,  4'/4c(A 
4?ic;  Plums,  4®5c  for  pitied  and  IV^c  for  unpltted; 
Figs,  black,  3@4c  for  pressed  and  l'/i@2c  for  un- 
pressed ;  White  Nectarines,  — ® — c ;  Red  Nectar- 
ines, — @ — c  ^  ft. 

RAISINS— California  Layers,  60c®$l;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  boxes,  50@75c;  clusters,  $1  25®1  50; 
No.  1,  loose  in  sacks,  2H@3c  'f.  lb;  No.  2,  do,  2ii(S, 
2'/4c;  dried  Grapes,  lM@l%c  ^  lb. 

BUTTER— There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  (he 
better  class  of  stock,  but  common  grades  remain 
easy  in  price,  being  in  large  offering.  We  quote: 
Fancy  Creamery,  17'-3@18!4c;  fancy  dairy,  15®17!4c; 
good  to  choice,  12V4@14c;  store  lots,  II®12c;  picked 
roll,  new,  17®19c  ^  lb. 

E(50B — The  market  has  changed  materially 
within  a  lew  days  in  favor  of  buyers.  We  quote: 
California  ranch,  16®18c,  with  exceptional  sales 
of  selected  higher:  store  lots,  ll®l3c  ¥  dozen: 
Eastern  eggs,  nominal. 

POULTRY— Delayed  Eastern  consignments  are 
being  received  almost  daily.  Hens  are  doing  u 
little  better,  ttiough  the  general  market  still 
shows  dragging  character.  Wc  quote  as  follows: 
Live  Turkeys— (Jobblers,  9(gillc;  Hens,  dCgllc: 
Roosters.  $4(ni4  50  for  old,  $5(5  7  for  young:  Broil- 
ers, $1  ;*l(a-Z  25  for  small  and  »'2  Mi'.i  25  for  large: 
Fryc;-s,  $4(.i1.tO:  Hens,  $4fu,5  .50;  Uucks.  $3(n4; 
GiVse,  *l(g  1  50  V  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  2.5(«.|  50  'f.  dozen. 


Following  is  Bulletin  No.  14  in  its 
complete  official  form : 

San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  July'ioth,  1893. 

Reports  continue  to  confirm  the  damage  to  j 
the  prune  crop  noted  last  week.  The  prunes  i 
not  yet  fully  matured  turn  red  and  drop  wher-  I 
ever  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  I 
the  sun.  Under  more  favorable  conditions  I 
they  should  continue  their  growth  well  into  [ 
August. 

As  this  condition  is  reported  from  many 
parts  of  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa 
Clara  valleys,  it  must  materially  lessen  the 
small  estimate  previously  reported.  From  a 
New  York  house  we  learn  of  offerings  of  the 
new  ci-op  of  French  prunes,  four  sizes,  freight  ] 
and  duty  paid,  at  ti'4  and  0';  cents,  this 
means  5  cents  for  California  prunes  of  the 
same  grade  here.  | 

How  the  decided  shortage  in  this  year's 
crop,  now  so  apparent,  will  affei-t  the  price 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  equally  good 
quality  with  ours  that  can  be  sent  over  from 
foreign  countries  and  sold  in  competition  with 
us,  as  the  superiorit.v  of  our  prunes  is  now 
well  established.  Oregon  and  Washington 
will  do  something  toward  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency, but  not  at  reduced  pricf^s,  as  they 
must  use  artificial  heat  in  drying.  From 
Michigan  we  learn  that  an  unusually  severe 
drop  is  affecting  their  apple  crop,  which 
threatens  to  re(luce  the  same  below  half  of 
foimer  estimates,  which,  added  to  the  short- 
age of  other  varieties  of  fruit,  continues  to 
increase  the  demand  for  our  canned  and  dried 
products. 

Several  canners  have  been  libera!  buyers  of 
late  at  prices  varying  from  $1-5  to  ^'ih  per  ton 
for  peaches  and  apricots,  and  from  *10  to  $20 
for  plums  and  pears.  While  in  some  localities 
canneries  are  not  running  at  all,  and  in  others 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  a  few  are  putting  up 
large  quantities  of  standard  gtxxis  to  meet 
the  low  prices  offered :  and  even  with  the 
prices  for  fruit  above  quoted,  it  is  feared  the.v 
will  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  quality  and  de- 
grade their  brands  to  meet  prices,  and  thus 
ultimately  lessen  the  consumption  for  canned 
fruits. 

The  increasing  deteimination  on  the  jiart  of 
growers,  particularl.v  in  the  organized  dis- 
tricts, and  strong  pnidiicers  generally,  to  .sell 
their  dried  fruits  in  California  instead  of  I'on- 
signing  the  same  to  Kastern  dealers,  is  doing 
much  to  stead.v  the  market  and  maintain 
values  at  something  near  the  cost  of  prrxiuc- 
tion,  and  as  sofm  as  it  is  gencrall.v  understocxl 
that  no  goo<ls  will  be  sent  forward  until 
bought  and  piiid  for  at  reasonable  prices  deal- 
ers will  feel  warranted  in  buying.  Several 
instances  have  been  reported  where  advances 
to  the  extent  of  4  to  5  cents  per  pound  have 
been  made  b.v  commi.s.sion  men  in  oi-der  tn 
secure  the  fruit.  This  is  the  most  fatal  kind 
of  consignment,  as  the  party  making  such  ad- 
vances soon  reaches  his  limit  at  the  bank  and 
must  make  sales  if  he  can  onl.v  realize  the 
amount  advanced.  What  is  needed,  where 
growers  must  have  advances,  is  local  ware- 
houses where  the  fruit  can  he  safely  stored, 
warehouse  receipts  issued  and  money  loaned 
on  the  same,  the  owner  of  the  fruit  controlling  ' 
the  sale  of  the  same  as  is  done  with  grain  and  ; 
man.v  other  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  amount 
of  capital  now  invested  in  the  fruit  business  j 
is  the  best  of  security  if  handled  locall.v  for 
all  money  needed  in  the  preixiraticn  and  sale 
of  the  prioduct;  and  growers  are  fast  learning 
how  to  apply  it  in  a  way  that  will  enrich 
themselves. 

The  market  for  dried  apricots  seems  to  have 
touche(l  hediwk  at  7  cents  for  fairly  pood 
quality  and  some  goofls  are  being  .sold  at  that 
figure!  We  hear  of  no  lots  of  strictly  choice 
having  been  sold  at  all.  Some  offers  are  being 
made  for  bleached  jieaches  at  prices  ranging 
from  oY,  to  7'-^  cents  here  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember shipment.  The  policy  of  drying  as.so- 
ciations  and  exchanges  is  to  offer  no  goods  for 
sale  until  they  are  prepared  to  deliver,  and 
then  only  at  i"ea.sonable  prices.  And  the 
sooner  this  polic.v  can  be  generall.v  adopted 
the  better  for  both  growers  and  dealers. 

CaL.  FliflT  E.XCMAXOE. 

B.  F.  Walton,  Pres. 


AN  IMPORTANT  STATEMENT  BY  A 
WELL-KNOWN  CITIZEN. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Report  of  Sergt.  J.  A.  Barwick.  Director  State 
Weather  Bureau. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  end- 
ing July  23(1  was:  For  San  Francisco,  36; 
Red  Bliiff,  84;  Sacramento.  75;  Fresno,  84; 
Los  Angeles,  ti8:  and  San  Diego,  W. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature, 
a  heat  deficienc.v  is  shown  in  the  coast  coun- 
ties and  an  excess  of  heat  in  the  interior 
valleys.  The  deficiency  being  for  San  Fran- 
cisco," Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  four  de- 
grees. 

The  exce.ss  of  heat  being  for  Red  Bluff  three 
degrees,  and  Sacramento  and  Fresno  one 
degree. 

Fruit  is  rapidly  ripening  and  is  being  dried 
as  fast  as  possible.  During  the  last  three 
days  of  the  week  the  railroad  blockade  was 
raised,  in  con.sequence  of  which  great  quan- 
tities of  fruit  has  been  rushed  eastward. 

The  grain  output  is  still  exceeding  expecta- 
tions, except  in  portions  of  Lake  count.v  where 
rust  has  done  considerable  damage ;  and  in  por- 
tions of  Southern  California  I  he  output  is  even 
less  than  was  anticipated.  The  sugar  beets, 
the  hop  and  the  raisin  and  wine  grsipo  outlook 
promise  an  abundant  yield,  although  the  first 
crop  of  raisin  grapes  in  the  Fresno  district 
will  not  be  near  an  average,  but  the  second 
crop  is  expected  to  be  a  heavy  one  and  of  good 
quality. 

Tuesday  the  17th  was  the  hottest  of  the 
sca.son,  the  highest  tcnipcrat;ii-e  ranging  from 
SMttollO,  while  the  lowest  during  the  week 
ranged  from  44  to  110. 


Mr.   K.   J.   I'owell  Relates   His  Keiiiark- 
ahle   Kxperienre   to  an  -Vdvertlser 
Representative — Tortured  by  Ma- 
lig;nant   Kheumatism  From 
Itoyhood— He  at  Last  En- 
capes  from  .\g:ony.  A 
Story  Full  of  Hope 
for  Other  Suf- 
ferers. 

{From  the  London  {(Jnt.)  Atlvertiwr.i 

At  33  Alma  Street,  South  London,  lives  Mr. 
E.  J.  Powell,  a  gentleman  who  has  resided  in 
London  and  vicinity  for  about  six  .vears.  He 
has  been  a  sufferer  since  his  youth  with 
rheumatism  in  its  worst  form,  but  now  the 
haggard  face  and  almost  crippled  form  of  a 
year  ago  have  given  away  to  an  appearance  of 
health  and  vigor. 

Hearing  of  this,  a  i'ep<jrter  called  on  Mi'. 
Powell  and  asked  him  to  relate  his  experience. 

"The  first  time  I  really  felt  any  rheumatic 
trouble,'' said  Mr.  Powell,  "was  in  1872.  A 
twinge  of  pain  caught  me,  but  passed  away  in 
an  instant.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
After  that  I  was  attacked  at  various  periods, 
and  in  lS7(j  I  began  to  grow  alarmed.  In  1878 
I  suffered  from  sciatica  in  the  left  leg. 

"For  a  number  of  years  afterward  I  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse  and  worse.  In  the 
summer  of  1884  I  experienced  the  pain  con- 
stantly. It  was  all  day  and  at  all  times.  I 
took  the  electric  treatment  steadily  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  but  it  did  me  not  the  slightest 
go<xl. 

"A  .vear  ago  last  winter  I  was  seized  with  a 
pain  and  for  fourteen  weeks  I  never  left  the 
house.  The  only  way  in  which  I  could  be 
moved  was  by  being  wheeled  around  in  an 
easy  chair.  What  I  suffered  during  that 
Ijericxl  no  one  but  myself  can  ever  realize. 
Mr.  Marshall,  of  whose  case  you  have  heard, 
is  an  ai-quaintance  of  mine,  and  said  he  could 
not  say  whether  Pink  Pills  would  cure  rheu- 
matism or  not.  but  they  were  gcxxl  for  the 
blood  an.vway,  and  at  least  it  would  do  me  no 
harm  to  tr.v  half  a  dozen  boxes. 

"So  1  did  :  bought  six  boxes,  took  four  and 
received  no  benefit  that  I  could  recognize :  but 
while  taking  the  fifth  I  noticed  that  for  a 
peri(Kl  of  three  or  four  da.vs  I  felt  no  pain.  I 
supposed  it  was  a  temtxirary  relaxation  due  to 
natural  causes.  However,  it  gave  me  some 
hope  to  finish  the  sixth  box.  Then  I  knew  I 
was  getting  better — much  better.  The  pain 
which  had  been  constant  became  intermittent 
and  less  severe.  M.v  friends  and  famil.v  told 
me  that  I  was  beginning  to  l(K>k  like  another 
man.  My  face,  which  had  begun  to  wear  a 
drawn  expression,  common  with  people  who 
are  suffering,  commenced  to  show  a  better 
color.  My  system  was  being  toned  up.  In- 
.spired  with  increased  hope,  I  purchased  six 
more  boxes  from  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  druggist, 
and  continued  to  take  them,  and  with  each 
box  I  realized  more  and  more  that  it  was  a 
cure.  I  used  up  thirteen  boxes  in  all,  an(l 
when  the  thirteen  was  finished  I  had  not  a 
.s.vmptom  of  pain  for  three  months. 

"  Now,"  continued  Mr.  Powell,  "  you  have 
my  experience."  I  know  what  I  was:  I  know 
what  I  am.  J  know  that  from  boyhond  I  have 
been  the  victim  of  malignant  rheumatism, 
which  has  been  a  torture  the  last  few  years. 
I  know  that  I  have  tried  every  remedy  and 
been  treated  by  the  best  medical  skill,  but  in 
vain:  and  I  know  that  Pink  Pills  have  suc- 
ceeded where  everything  else  has  failed  and 
that  they  have  brought  ine  back  health  and 
happiness.  Therefore  1  ought  to  be  thankful, 
and  I  am  thankful."  And  Mr.  Powell's  in- 
tense earnestness  of  manner  could  admit  of 
no  doubt  as  to  his  gratitude  and  sincerity. 
"You  may  ask  Rev.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  of  the 
Askin  Street  Meth(xlist  Church,  or  Rev.  G.  A. 
Andrews,  B.  A.,  pastoi-  of  the  Lambeth  cir- 
cuit, whether  I  was  a  sick  man  or  not,''  were 
his  parting  W(n'ds. 

The  reporter  dropped  in  on  Rev.  C.  E. 
Mclntyre  at  the  jwrsonage.  82  Askin  street. 
"I  know  Mr.  Powell  well,'"  said  the  reverend 
gentleman  when  questioned.  "He  is  an  es- 
teemed parishioner  of  mine  and  is  attending 
the  Askin  Street  Church  again.''  "Do  you 
remember  Mr.  Powell's  illness  a  .vear  ago 
last  winter;"  "Yes;  he  had  a  very  bad  at- 
tack of  rheumatism  which  laid  him"  up  for  a 
long  time.  He  had  to  be  wheeled  about  the 
house  in  a  I'hair.  Now  he  appears  to  be  a 
well  man.  I  heard  he  had  been  cured  by  Di'. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills.  Mr.  Powell  is,  in  my 
opinion  a  most  conscientious  person,  and  any 
statement  he  would  make  would  be  perfectly 
reliable."' 

Mr.  B.  A.  Mitchell,  the  well-known  drug- 
gist, upon  whom  the  reporter  next  called, 
said:  "I  know  of  Mr.  Powell's  cure  and  it 
is  every  word  true.  I  have  sold  thousands  of 
boxes  of  Pink  Pills  and  knowing  that  they 
always  give  satisfaction  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  them  as  a  perfect  blof)d  builder 
and  nerve  restorer,  curing  such  diseases  as 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  partial  paralysis,  lo- 
comotor ataxia,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  nervous 
headache,  nervous  prostration  and  the  tired 
feeling  therefrom,  the  after  effects  of  la 
grippe,  diseases  depending  on  humors  in  the 
blixKl,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas, 
etc.  Pink  Pills  give  a  healthy  glow"  to  pale 
and  sallow  complexions,  and  are  a  .specific  for 
the  troubles  peculiar  to  the  female  s.vstem. 


and  in  men  the.v  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all 
cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over-work  or 
excesses  of  whatever  nature."  ' 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
William's  Medicine  Com|)any,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont..  and  are  sold  only 
in  boxes  bearing  their  trade  mark  and  wrap- 
per, at  .50  cents  per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2..tO. 
and  are  never  sold  in  bulk,  or  by  the  dozen  or 
hundred,  and  any  dealer  who  "offer  subst  i- 
tutes in  this  forrn  is  trying  to  defraud  you. 
and  should  be  avoided. 


Educational. 


Belmont  School, 

BEL/V\OINT,  CrtLIFORINIft. 
^^^^^«f>  .>Iiles  .South  of  Sail  FrHn<-iHoo.~^^^^ 

;Brii,i»i.vos heated  from  aceulral  steam  plant, and 
bulklliiirH  and  (.'vounils  llirlitcd  b.v  eleolrlcll.v. 
1     Boys  perform  their  own  experiments  In  well- 

♦  eyulpped  clieniloal  and  plivsloal  laboratories. 
I  GVMNAWirM  !i9x7!l  feet,  furnished  with  very  beat 
■♦■         apparatus.  Including  shower  baths,  under 

I  special  teacher  of  iiliyslcal  culture  

SciIoi.AitSHiPS  for  .voung  men  of  fine  character 

I  and  ablUl.v.   Aecredltcd  at  Stanford  and  at 

♦  Ihe  Unlverslt.v  of  California  in  all  the  aub- 
I  jeets  uf  all  I  he  courses  and  In  advanced  phy- 

♦  Hies.  ehemlBti  y  and  mathematics  

I  Kkkeuences  required.  Views  of  Belmont  School 

♦  and  Catalogue  si-nt  bv  applvlnp  to  W.  T. 
I  KKII),  .v.  M.  iHarvarril.  Head  Master.    .  . 


.\CTl  Al.  ItLSlNKSS  I'KACTICK. 


Kates  of  Tuition  \'ery  moderate. 
Bookkeeping.  PenmaiiHlilp.  Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
ing. English  Branchea.  etc.   (Jraduates  aided  In  get- 
ting positions.  Send  f(.r  I'lrenlars.  T.  \  RcjniN.SON. 
Prealdent. 


Buisine' 

24  I'oBt  Street. 


San  Franris<-o. 


FOR   SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  CoUeKe  Instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type-VVritlnir. 
Bookkeeplnsr.  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Urawlnif. 
all  the  KiiKlish  br:incheH.  iind  ever.vthlnff  pertalnlnir 
to  buslnesa.  for  full  sl.x  iiionlha.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  pive  lndlvldn;il  Inalruclion  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  haa  Its  ^r.'iduates  lii  ever.v  part 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 


.Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HoxA/land  Bros., 

rtl.VK^NA,  l.'AL 

P.  SEBIRE  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ussy, 
Calvados,  France. 

Largest  stock  of  FKI  IT  TKKK  STOCKS,  such 
as  Apple,  Pear.  Myrobolan  Plum,  Mahaleb  and 
Mazzard  Cherry.  Angers  Quince.  Small  Ever- 
greens, Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs.  Roses, 
etc. 

C.  G.  vanTUBERGEN,  JR.,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

CHOICK  DITCH  ISl'I.Its  and  Unllious  Plants 

ERNST  RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Altona, 
Germany. 

LILY  OF  THK   \  ALLKV,  lU  LKS,  SKKD.S— 

Harden  and  .Vgricultural. 

Catalogues  free.  Apply  to  C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO.. 
Box  nai.  New  York,  or  A.  H.  HARTEVELT,  Box 
98.3,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FINE  ASSORTMENT. 
■  X.  ■ — ^  B — ^^^^^   best    varieties,   b-ee  from 
—   \NU   pests  of  any  kind.  Pruniiit 

R(  n  i^f-r^c?  SliiionI,  Kiiie,  ICostraver 
LA\rN  1  »  aiKl  MunloAi  Cherries: 
Hlack  Calirornia  I-Iks:  I£iee  Soft  Shell  and 
otiii'r  .Vliiifiiids;  .Viiit*rieHii  sweet  <'hestllulN; 
Priepart  iiriens  Walnut*.  Hardy  mountain  prow  n 
Oraiifire  Trees.  Our  oranijes  have  stood  2'.J  dejfrees 
Uils  winter  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
thebt'st  berrv  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SII.VA  &  S«)N.  Mneoln,  Placer  County, 
('Hiil'orniii. 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  LAPO) 

b'OIl  FRUIT  Oltc'HARD  HOMKS. 
Tllii  KANCHO  AltO.MIT.VS.— Prices  to 
*ias  per  acre.  This  is  the  best  lich  sediment  soil 
property  offered  in  this  State  for  the  money.  S.  P. 
has  station  on  the  ranch,  and  ouly  few  miles  from 
Watsonville  Sugar  Beet  Refinery.  This  is  a  great 
country  for  sugar  beets.  For  full  particulars  apply 

E.  C.  GOSFRET,  Crocker  Bldgr-.  San  Fraiicls(%,  Cal. 
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Notable  Removal. 


In  a  private  Icttor  to  the  editoi-.  Mr. 
D.  C.  Crummy,  manaoingr  proprietor 
of  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Works,  states 
that  the  company  has  sold  out  its  in- 
terest in  the  well  pump  department, 
and  have  moved  their  shops,  store- 
rooms, etc.,  from  San  Jose  to  Los 
Gatos.  The  chief  reason  for  the 
change  is  that  Mr.  CruiTimy  has  other 
interests  which  keep  him  at  Los  Gatos. 
and  he  prefers  to  have  his  business 
near  at  hand  and  under  his  personal 
eye.  He  expects  to  do  a  bigger  busi- 
ness this  year  than  ever  before,  ex- 
perience having  demonstrated  the  value 
of  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  and  increased 
the  demand  for  it.  Wherever  the 
Rural  goes  it  finds  this  pump,  and 
always  when  it  is  given  decent  treat- 
ment and  half  a  chance,  doing  first- 
class  work.  The  principle  of  its  con- 
struction is  a  very  simple  one,  so  there 
is  less  gear  subject  to  wear  and  break- 
age than  in  the  old-fashioned  and  elab- 
orate machines.  The  Bean  is  made  in 
all  sizes  and  at  almost  all  prices  by  a 
company  that  puts  conscience  in  its 
work  ;  and  it  may  be  depended  upon 
to  dp  all  that  Mr.  Crummy  claims  for 
it.  Before  determining  upon  spraying 
appliances  for  next  season  write  and 
get  full  particulars  about  the  Bean 
pump.  Address  the  Bean  Spray  Pump 
Co.,  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


Breeders*  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  llil.s  tllrector.v  at  r)llc  ]»■>■  line  per 
mont)]. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


K.  II.  HrHKK,  lai;  Mai-kel  St..  S.  K.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
sleiiiH;  Grade  Milcli  Cowh.   Fine  P1k'». 

H.  I*.  .>IOHK.  Ml.  E<ieii.  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Cl.vdesdale  Horses.  Hulsteln-Frleslan  Cattle  and 
Berli'shli'e  Pit's.  Yoiiiitr  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 

.1  KK.SIiV'S— Tlie  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  lierd 
Is  owned  b.v  Henr.v  Pierce.  S.  V.   Aiilmal.s  for  sale. 

M.  I).  Iioriv  INS.  Petaliiina.  Registered  Sliortliorii 

Cattle,    liolli  sexes  for  sale. 

I'KTKK  S.V.XK  &  SON.  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Bi-eeders.  for  past  21  .veara.  of  every 
varieiy  of  Callle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

.I|i:KSKVS  ,V.\I)  HOI.STKIXS,  from  the  best  Jint- 
terand  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poullr.v.  VVilliain  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  187(1. 


Poultry. 


.1.  \V.  rOHiiKl'S,  Santa  Cniz.  Cal.  Three  well-bred 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  or  2  pullets  and  1  cock- 
erel for  $5.  A  handsome  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  I  shall  breed  from  20  pens  of  P.  Rocks  this 
coming  season.  All  interested  vi.sit  my  yards  or 
correspond.  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Reference:    People  s  Bank. 

A.  UlISCIIKK.  Tracy.  Cal.  Breeder  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  liocks.  Eggs  $1.  $1.50  per  setting. 

WILLIAM  NIL  lis*  CO.,  Los  .Ingeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FAIIM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
.Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Qoats. 


J.  B.  nOVT,  Bird  s  Landing.  Cal,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  .and  Shropshire  Sheep,  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  tiie  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

K.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Pox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BUKKK,  020  M;irket  St..  S,  F.-  BERKSHIRES, 


,1.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

.HONROE  MILLKK,  Elisio.  Ventuia  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

H.  J.  I'HILPOTT,  Nlles.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Tecumseh  and  other  cli()l<-e  strains  of 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  AM)  POLAND-CIIINA  HO(iS, 

Best  Stock;  also  D;ilry  Strains  of  .lerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Win.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1870. 

TYLEIl  BEA<:H,  San  .lose.  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  ;ind  Essex  Hogs. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE.  Stockton,  Reglsl  d  Berkshlres. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Lar(i;el,v  Increase 

Vour  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator ;ind  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally,  Unucm- 
her  the  Best.  U  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  i:il7  Castro  St.. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported   by  Dewey  tt  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  <"oast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  26,  1894. 

.522,();«).— Tree  Transplanter— H.  Baldridge,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
.i2-2,Ha.— Seat— O.  L.  Barrett,  The  Dalles,  Or. 
.522,102— MOTOR— C.  E.  Brown,  Staytou,  Or. 
.521,84,5.— Nut  Lock— J.  C.  Brown,  Santa  Barbara, 

Cal. 

,522,106,— Bo.xiNG  Glove— Carson  &  Martin,  S.  F. 
,522.107.— Can  Tester- J.  B.  Clot,  S.  F. 
,521,78,3.— Condenser— C.  S.  Cox,  Spottiswood,  Cal. 
.521,8,52.— Street  Sweeper— P.  B.  Donahoo,  S.  F. 
,521,853.— Broom  Making  Machine— P.  B.  Donahoo. 
S.  F. 

.521,785.— Cutting  Metal  Bars— W.  F.  Everett, 

Reno,  Nev. 
.521, 8SI.— Excavator— H.  P.  Holland,  S.  F. 
522.074.— Music  Leaf  Turner- F.  A.  Meyer,  S.  F. 
522,086.— Harrow— Jas.  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal. 
.522,028.— Purifying  Oils— W,  B,  Price,  S.  F. 
.522,126.— Horseshoe— J.  H.,  J.  R.  &  W.  E.  Smith, 

Snohomi.sh,  Wash. 
,522,171.— Reference  File— W.  L.  Van  Harlinger, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
521,905.— Extension  Table— Young  &  Mathews, 

Seattle,  Wash. 


Commission  Merchants. 

p.STEINHAGEN&C? 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  3,  1894. 


M. 


MECHAM  &  FRITSCH. 

Importers  &  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  200  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Address 
communication  regarding  Cattle  to  MECHAM  i 
FRITSCH.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


522,447— Gage  for  Manifold  Apparatus— L 

Bannan,  S.  F. 
522,285— Typewriting   Machine— C,  H.  Boynton 

Oakland.  Cal.  • 
522,4.52— PILOT  Bar  Lifter— Cotter,  Holladay  &  I 

Duncan,  Yuma,  A.  T.  ; 
,522,462— Lamplighter  — F,    Fergu.sou,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

,522,205— Track  Cleaner— Harris  &  Allen,  Vale, 
Or. 

,522,.342— Hospital  Bed— A.  Helander.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

,522,260— Process  of  Extracting  Gold,  Etc. — 

W.  D,  .lohnstou.  S.  F, 
.522,26:1— fJAS  Governor— W.  O,  Ludovici,  S,  F. 
522,268— Gas  Trap— J.  McKellar,  S.  F. 
,522,488— A.maixjamator—E.  J,  Powell,  Sunny  South. 

Cal. 

,522,276— A H<;  Lamp— A.  W,  Smith,  S,  F, 
522.444— Step-ladder— B,  A.  Wright,  San  .lacinto, 
Cal. 

Note. -Copies  of  II.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished b.v  Dewe.v  &.  Ct>.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  tor  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  tinu'. 


404&406  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 and  

i§f  General  Commission  Merchants,  iff 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  .S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

a®" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

F^RANFC    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer.  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.  C  \A/hite  Leehorns, 
S.  C  Bro\A/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F»lymoiJth  Rocks, 
Black  yv\lnorcas.~^^ 

Eggs,  $3  per  \3.-=^  «®-Send  for  Circular. 

Nrrll**"^"'  ^<i"<^re  Head.  New  Red  Wonder 
w  t  L  U  Winter  Fife.K  irlyKed  Clawson  and  improved 
Fultz  Wheat.  MainniotU  White  Polish  and  Finland  Rye, 
Send  2c.  Btamp  for  Saaiplettand  Catalogue  of  Seed  Wheat, 
Trees,  Plants.  PotatoeB and  Seeds  f  r  Fall  Planting. 
rSani'l  Wilson,  Seed  Growir,  ,,lecbRiilcgville,  Pa. 


MECHAH  &  HINKLE, 

Importers  &  Breeders  of  Shrophire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  Imported  or  bred  direct  from  im- 
ported stock.  The  Shrophire  excels  all  mutton 
breeds  for  a  cross  on  the  merino— giving  more  wool 
and  mutton  than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure 
and  Cross-bred  Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  80  head  of 
Imported  Shrophlres  on  hand.  Direct  inquiries  re- 
garding Shrophire  to  MECHAM  &  HINKLK, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


For  Every  Duty  and  .vuy  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  FOR  I  No.  14,  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUES  )■  No.  l.'i,  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


N 


For  All  Purposes. 

KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 

IRRIQATION    OF    SMALL    FARMS    SinPLIFIED.  -"^SSSSnm^-^ 

^^,aaa!IE2Z^  COMPLETE   OUTFIT,    2400   GALLONS    PER    HOUR,  $300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  lir  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

PRIZE  HERD  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Pigs  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO. 

p.  O  Box  68e.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKE 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formiloh 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 

619  Howard  .St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


^^329  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

The  most  successfal  college  oo  this  coDtinent.    For  further  particalars  address  the  Secretary, 

JOe».  UtUUUai.  IVl.  U.  C.  v.  S.,  iia37-Si3a»  Mtatc  .St.,  CbicaKo.  III. 


BEST     IINCUBrtTOR  /VlrtDE. 

Hot  Water;  Ventilation;  Moisture;  Self- Regulating; 
No  Watching;  Chickens  removed  without  opening 
machine— *2U.  ?4(J,  fM.  Now  is  the  time  to  tise 

Wellington's  Imi>hovki)  Egg  Poop.  Every  grocer 
keeps  it.  B.  P.  WELLINGTON.  Prop.,  426  Waslilng- 
ton  Street.  San  FrancUco. 


 THE  

HALSTED  ^  INCUBATOR 

com  F«/\  IN"V, 

i:ir^  Myrtle  Street.  Oakland,  Cal. 
Seud  Stamp  for  Circular. 


H.  MECHAM, 


Breeder  of  American  Merino  .Sheep  Without 
Horns.  The  onl.v  flock  In  the  United  States  When 
we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  .vears  ago,  .among  them 
wasaraiTi  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  fine  large 
sheep,  shearing  at  2  .vears  old.  a  12-month's  fleece, 
3.')  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


1  have  lin-d  fi-oni  lilm  ami  his  get  evn-  Hini_e  and 
have  never  maile  an  out-cros.s  antl  never  used  the 
same  ram  but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams 
at  two  years  old  weigh  from  lUU  to  180  lbs.,  have  a 
strong  constitution,  without  wrinkles,  and  will 
shear  on  an  average  about  25  lbs.,  a  12-month's 
fleece,  of  long  white  wool.  Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale. 
P.  O.  Address  Stony  Point,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  B. 
B.  Station,  Petaluma. 


Sliort-Horn  Bulls! 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO- YEAR-OLDS 
For  Sale. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Uatlen  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  oars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


MI6HEST  rs- 


NSrACeKTurniLAFTIRYOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 

I'WJTIW**  STAMP  POR  C>vTAI.OG(JE  ;fcT 

'^Jf^  B0OKlNCUBCT10N5CT5j,^ES  ac'^ffs 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


The  numerous  iliseases  that  are  usually  preva- 
lent among  very  Young  Turkeys  may 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS 

Send  for  Circular. 

E.  FOUGER/A  &  CO. 
30  North  William  Street,   -    -    -    New  York . 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


July  28,  1894. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  richest  and 
most  productive  land  for  cereals,  and  especially  our  best  fruit 
land,  must  be  grubbed  and  cleared  before  it  can  be  cultivated. 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  during  his  lifetime,  invented  and 
secured  by  letters  patent  what  is  known  as  the  Cai-iforsia 
Stc.mp  PtTLLER.  In  this  connection  he  also  made  what  are 
known  as  the  "Patent  Draft  Hooks." 

The  California  Stump  Poller,  manufactured  by  the 
California  Stump  Puller  Co.  of  San  BYancisco,  without  doubt 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  stump-puUlng  machinery. 

It  is  simply  a  capstan  worked  by  one  horse  with  a  wire 
cable  llve-eif!his  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  block,  chains,  and 
a  draft-hook  to  unite  the  cable  with  the  chains.  To  the 
uninitiated  it  may  seem  that  any  capstan,  any  cable  or  blocks, 
or  any  chain  would  answer  this  purpose;  but  it  is  not  so.  The 
capstan  needs  special  features  of  construction  to  adapt  it  to 
work  of  this  kind.  The  cable-block  and  chains  should  be  as 
light  as  possible,  and  have  sufficient  strength  to  arrange  and 
adjust  all  of  these  things  in  a  manner  to  get  the  best  results 
from  them,  which  is  not  the  work  of  a  day. 

The  work  of  the  machine  is  as  effective  as  its  principle  is 
simple,  and  it  must  commend  itself  to  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  every  farmer.  With  its  use.  stumps  and  trees  which 
it  would  take  an  experienced  and  stalwart  wood-chopper  a  half 
a  day  to  remove  from  the  soil,  are  dragged  out  by  the  roots, 
scarcely  the  smallest  fibrous  vestige  being  left  in  the  ground, 
in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  apparently  without  the  expenditure 
of  great  force.  The  ease  with  which  these  stubborn  impedi- 
ments to  agricultural  development  are  removed  is  due  to  the 
mechanical  construction  of  the  machine,  which  is  in  a  form  of 
a  capstan. 

In  the  improved  form  in  which  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public, 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  practical,  powerful  and 
successful  machine  of  the  kind  in  America,  and  the  only  ma- 
chine in  existence  chat  can  be  successfully  operated  on  hill 
land. 

The  California  Stump  Puller  Co.  guarantee  this  machine, 
under  favorable  conditions,  to  save  the  labor  of  thirty  men, 
besides  doing  much  better  work  than  hand  grubbing;  and  its 
power,  which  is  practically  unlimited,  can  be  readily  adjusted 
to  any  range  of  work,  whether  light  or  heavy. 

It  works  equally  well  on  small  grubs,  large  stumps  or  standing  timber;  and  from  two  to  five  acres,  or  even  more,  can  he  cleared  without  changing  its  position.  It  is  also  adapted  to  moving  buildings 
building  mountain  roads,  moving  heavy  boulders,  running  a  pile  driver,  or  anywhere  that  heavy  weights  have  to  be  moved,  and  the  safety  with  which  it  can  be  operated  in  any  position  is  an  admirable  feature. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Ogburn  of  Guerneville,  Sonoma  county,  on  whose  land  the  photo  was  taken  while  at  work,  as  .shown  in  the  cut  on  this  page,  has  given  the  highest  testimonial  as  to  its  efficiency  and  adapiii- 
bility  as  a  powerful  land  clearing  machine. 

This  practical  and  efficient  stump  puller  is  manufactured  and  delivered  at  small  cost;  as  with  the  capstan,  complete  with  1  draft-hook;  I  block;  IflO  feet  of  cable:  I  ^-inch  chain,  7  feet  long;  1  wrecking 
rope,  1  inch  diameter,  11  feet  long;  4  hinged  bolts  used  in  holding  the  capstairdown;  1  lead  bar  to  guide  the  horse;  and  the  price  is  $185.(J().  This  company  also  makes  a  specialty  of  blocks,  hooks,  chain  cable 
and  appliances  generally  used  in  stump  pulling. 

They  also  carry  in  stock  these  machines,  and  can  fill  orders  promptly.  Parties  desiring  more  particular  information  sluniUI  send  for  descriptive  catalogue,  or  should  call  in  person  at  their  factory,  82  and 
84  Zoe  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  above  photo-engraving  is  made  from  a  photog^raph  of  the  Califurnia  Stump  I'ulk 
Redwood  Stump.«  on  the  farm  of  C.  E.  Ogburn,  Querneville,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  CL1NG=ST0NE  PITTING  CO. 


JOHN  A,  LEDDEN,  Manager:    E.  M.  T.EDDEN.  Secretary.  OFFICE:    1 16  PHELAN  BUILDING.  sj,„  i  i„ii<  is<  o.  C  al.  .Iiine  7. 

Gentlemen:— We  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  following  testiiiionialK.  from  some  of  our  IcatlinK  cannerieR.  and  a  nuiuher  of  <it>i«rM  we  coulil  offer  if  ii«M  e»Kary.  beHlcli 
bcinR  awarded  the  Silver  /Vledal  at  the  Meelianlo8*  luHtitute  daring  their  expoHition  of  IHICJ.  ri-cardinK  our  flinR-sriine  I't-acli  rittcr.     If  yiiu 
Fitting  Cllng-Stone  F»eaches  would  bt-  Rlad  fo  hear  from  you.    All  communications  will  receive  our  prompt  attention. 


iiitcrcslcil  in  Cutting  and 


THE  J.  M.  DAWSOM  PACKISG  CO. 

San  Josk,  Cal.,  Dec.  :iii,  iwil. 
Gentlemen:— In  reply  to  your  favor  of  Dec. 
in  which  you  request  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  us  as  to  the  merits  of  your  (,'ling  Peach 
Pilters,  would  say  that  we  have  operated  the 
Pitters  quite  extensively  for  ihi^  past  two  sen- 
sons,  and  we  found  them  to  be  all  that  thi'y 
were  claimed  to  be,  and  can  recommend  theiii 
iis  bt  ing  the  most  rapid  and  practical  Cliiif; 
Pitting  Machines  we  have  ever  known  of. 

Yours  very  truly,    E.  L.  D.WVSOX,  Manager. 
THE  R.  HICKMOTT  CAKBIMG  CO. 

Oaklanh,  Cal.,  April  a».  18SW. 
The  American  Cling-Stone  Pitting  Co..  Sau 
Francisco— Gentlemen:  I  can  cheerfully  ^'ecom- 
mend  to  canners  and  others  having  cling  stone 
peaches  to  pit  the  pitting  machine  made  by 
you.  I  have  used  them  for  the  past  two  seasons  and  found  them  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended far  better  than  any  pitters  I  have  heretofore  used.  I  will  give  you  an  order  for  quite  a  ifumber 
of  them  this  season.  R.  HICKMOTT. 

THE  J.  H.  FLICKIHGER  COMPAIfT  ORCHARD  AWB  CABWERT. 

San  Jose.  Cal.,  May  12,  189,3.— Gentlemen :— We  used  your  Cling  Peach  Pitter  this  last  season  and 
can  say  that  It  does  all  you  ask  of  it.    Very  truly,     J.  H.  FLICKINGER.  per  H.  A.  FLICKINGER. 


Commissioii  Merchants. 

San  Fha.m  isi  ii.  .\pril 


W.  F.  BECK  ft  CO., 

I  li  C'ai.ifijrm  A  St 
I-.;.  181W.— The  American  (Ming-Stone  Hitliug  (■<i.. 
San  Francisco  <'al. — (ientlemeu:  We  have  used 
voui  pitters  some  three  years  in  our  cannery  at 
l>os  Gatos,  where  they  have  given  perfect  satis- 
faction. We  have  tried  a  great  many  ollji  is 
previous  to  these,  and  yours  are  the  only  ones 
that  we  have  ever  seen  that  we  are  williuf.'  !■ 
"tie"  to.  Take  this  opportunity  of  cheerfulli 
recommending  them  to  any  one  who  has  m  vu 
sion  to  pit  cling  stone  peaches.  \Vi' I'xpiM  t  ii. 
use  your  pitters  this  year,  just  how  many  will 
depend  on  the  uuuiher  of  orders  we  take  for  this 
grade  ot  giKids.  Yours  trulv. 
LOS  GATOS  CANNING  CO..  K.  U.  Heck.  Pres. 
OAELAnS  FRESERVIBG  CO. 

Oakland.  April  -UK  18SW. 

The  American  Cling-Stone  Pitting  Co..  Sau  Francisco.  Cal.— (ieutlemen :— It  gives  us  pleasure  lo 
say  thai  we  have  used  your  Peach  Pitters  in  our  Cauuery  for  the  past  two  years,  and  'hey  have  given 
entire  satisfactiou.  We  have  seen  no  maeliiue  that  will  do  the  work  as  well  and  economically  as  yours, 
cousequi'utly  it  is  an  iuJisiH  usable  article  to  us  in  our  business.  You  may  look  forward  to  receiving 
our  orders  for  more  of  your  machines  for  the  coming  season.  How  many  we  shall  need  we  cannot  state 
at  this  writing:  everything  depends  upon  the  volume  of  business  which  we  may  do  in  cling  peaches. 

Yours  respectfully,  OAKLAND  PRESERVING  CO.,  per  Nelson. 


Non-Shrinking  Water  Tanks. 


WILL  NOT  LEAK  OR  DRY  OUT. 


The   Best  Tank  Manufactured. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED   and  cost  no  more  than 
common  tanks. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  buy  no  other  kind. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

*     W.  E.  HAMPTON,  * 

.Sole  Owner  of  Patent  and  Manufacturer. 
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MONARCH,  Bale  17x20x40,  $600 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale 22  x  24x47,  $500 

THE  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  in  an  ordinary  bo.\  car 
Uses  Wire  Ties— rope  will  not  hold. 

THE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  toil  tons  in  box 
car.    Uses  either  Wire  or  Rope  Ties. 

The  sizes  of  the  bale  are  given  when  in  the  press.  Allow 
about  6  inches  for  expansion  for  cutting  ties. 

DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes)  also  for  sale. 


WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  
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for  this  year'H  Fruit  Crop. 
For  description  of  machine  guaranteed  for  quan 
tity  and  quality  of  work,  send  for  circular  to 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 
Watsonville  Califobwia 
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The  Qas  Process  for  5cale  Insects. 


For  those  scale  insects  on  citrus  fruit  trees  which 
lire  not  kept  in  check  by  predaceous  or  parasitic 
foes,  the  gas  treatment  is  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  warfare.  This  method  in  all  its  details  is 
of  California  origin  and  it  is  exceedingly  creditable 
to  California  insight  and  invention.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  during  the  last  decade,  all 
tending  to  make  the  process  cheaper,  more  expedi- 
tious and  more  effective.  Such  perfection  has  now 
been  attained  that  there  seems  little  more  to  ask 
for,  unless  nature  will  take  up  the  matter,  as  she 
has  done  already  in  some  cases  by  bringing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  pest  the  foes  of  its  own  household. 

A  Califoi-niaii  who  claLins  least  and  yet  is  entitled 


branches  together  without  damaging  them.  The  tent 
requires  no  other  support  than  the  tree.  To  keep 
the  mouth  of  the  tent  expanded,  and  to  facilitate 
moving  it  from  tree  to  tree,  the  bell  tent  has  a  large 
hoop  made  of  half-inch  gas  pipe.  One  foot  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tent  strips  of  canvas  are  sewed,  and 
through  them  the  gas  pipe  is  passed.  In  removing 
the  tent  the  hoop  is  raised,  one  side  is  elevated  over 
the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  direction  of  the  tree  to  be 
treated,  turning  the  tent  outside  in.  The  apex  of 
the  tent  is  supported  by  a  pole.  The  two  men 
handling  the  hoop  pass  it  over  the  next  tree  and 
it  is  ready  for  gasing. 

For  larger  trees  another  arrangement  is  used,  as 
shown  on  page  71.  It  has  two  poles,  or  uprights,  of 
dressed  Oregon  pine,  2x4  inches  and  24  feet  high. 


The  Tuberculosis  Trouble. 


The  alarming  evil  of  tuberculosis  among  milch 
cows  is  being  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  dairy- 
men supplying  milk  to  towns  in  a  way  which  occa- 
sions them  much  worry  and  anxiety.  All  honest 
and  conscientious  milkmen  (and  we  hope  no  one  will 
smile  at  this  association  of  words)  do,  of  course, 
desire  that  tuberculosis  should  be  stamped  out,  even 
if  they  lose  cows.  Aside  wholly  from  the  desire  they 
may  have  to  supply  people  with  clean  and  wholesome 
food,  it  is  a  business  i^roposition  with  them  to  re- 
move sources  of  contagion  which  may  d(>stroy  even 
what  measure  of  health  they  may  now  have  among 
then'  stock.  They  see  they  had  better  lose  a  few 
cows  now  than  many  cows  later  on.    Those  who  are 


IMPROVED    APPAli^^J'lS    l''()K     IKEA'JJIsd    tl'JLLS    TUIOKS    WITH    H  VJ  )UU(. '^■  AN  JC    ( iAS    FOK    KILLING    SCALE  INSECTS. 


to  much  honor  in  the  development  of  the  gas  treat- 
ment is  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  who  was  with  the 
remedy  at  its  beginning  in  the  old  Wolfskill  orchard 
in  Los  Angeles  and  who  has  remained  in  its  improve- 
ment and  advancement  ever  since.  In  his  last  public 
announcement,  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  for  18!tl^,  which  has  just  appeared,  Mr. 
Craw  notes  recent  improvements  in  the  gas  treat- 
ment and  gives  explicit  instruction  for  its  use 
according  to  the  latest  most  successful  experience. 

One  of  the  most  important  improvements  is  in  the 
lent  used  to  encompass  the  tree  and  in  which  the 
hydrocyanic  gas  is  generated.  This  has  been  vastly 
simplified,  resulting  in  a  great  cheapening  of  the 
outfit  and  speed  in  operation.  Those  who  remember 
the  illustrations  of  the  old  tents  in  the  Rural  will 
recognize  the  superiority  of  those  we  show  this  week 
from  engravings  used  by  Mr.  Craw  in  his  report. 
The  style  shown  on  this  page  is  known  as  the  "bell 
tent,"  and  is  employed  upon  trees  under  fourteen 
feet  in  height.  Mr.  Craw  says  that  with  this  style 
of  tent  a  crew  of  four  men  using  sixteen  tents  fumi- 
gated 224  orange  trees  10x12  feet  between  5  p.  m.  and 
5  A.  M.  The  tent  used  for  this  size  tree  is  bell  shaped, 
sixteen  feet  high  by  thirty-two  feet  in  circumference. 
The  tent  in  passing  down  over  the  tree  brings  the 


Across  the  bottom  of  the  poles  are  bolted — one  on 
each  side — two  pieces,  1x3  inches  and  (5  feet  long. 
From  each  end  of  the  crosspieces  a  brace,  2x4  inches 
and  4  feet  long,  is  fastened  to  the  upright  pole.  The 
crossbar  prevents  the  pole  from  falling  sideways 
when  raising  the  tent  over  the  tree.  A  |-inch  guy 
rope,  33  feet  long,  is  fastened  at  the  top  of  each  pole 
in  front.  A  4-inch  block  is  fastened  in  the  rear  at 
top,  and  another  block  where  the  braces  join  the  up- 
right; through  these  is  passed  a  l-inch  rope,  70  feet 
long,  to  raise  the  tent.  The  edge  of  the  sheet  is 
gathered  and  a  hitch  with  the  rope  around  it  makes 
it  fast,  so  it  can  be  drawn  up.  This  obviates  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  sheet  in  a  certain  position 
and  right  side  up,  so  it  is  a  great  saving  of  time. 
When  all  is  ready  the  sheet  is  dropped  on  one  side  of 
the  tree;  the  uprights  are  raised,  one  on  each  side; 
the  ropes  are  adjusted  to  the  edge  of  the  sheet,  and 
hoisted;  each  upright  is  steadied  by  a  man  with  the 
guy  rope.  When  raised  sufficiently,  the  men  pull  on 
the  guys,  thus  bringing  the  sheet  forward  and  over 
the  tree.  The  uprights  are  allowed  to  drop  on  the 
ground,  leaving  the  tent  in  position. 

The  foregoing  is  as  full  description  as  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  design  and 
operation  of  the  tents  s]>owu  in  the  engravings. 


long-sighted  enough  to  adopt  this  view  of  the  matter 
are  still  vexed  lest  the  tests  now  relied  upon  to  show 
incipient  tuberculosis  may  not  be  fully  understood 
by  the  parties  employed  to  apply  them,  and  that 
symptoms  which  may  follow  the  test,  and  yet  be  not 
produced  by  it,  may  be  accepted  by  tyros  as  indicat- 
ing tubercular  disease,  when  in  fact  the  symptoms 
may  be  due  to  other  and  not  necessarily  pathological 
causes.  The  danger  of  this  is  admitted  by  all  who 
intelligently  approve  the  tuberculosis  test.  It  is 
clear  that  the  observations  of  the  sequences  of  the 
test  must  be  made  by  thoroughly  competent  veter- 
inarians, and  by  none  othci'S. 

In  one  town  at  least  the  matter  is  coming  up  in 
this  form.  The  board  of  health  proposes  to  interdict 
the  sale  of  milk  in  the  town  by  any  dairyman  who 
does  not  give  written  consent  to  the  use  of  tuber- 
culin on  his  cows.  If  the  dairyman  refuses  to  consent 
he  cannot  sell  milk  ;  if  he  does  give  consent  he  has 
no  surety  that  the  tuberculin  test  will  be  applied  by 
a  competent  man,  and  not  by  some  one  of  the  throng 
who  stand  around  ready  for  any  piece  of  municipal 
work  that  will  pay,  from  the  burial  of  a  dead  cat  to 
the  gilding  of  the  cupola  of  the  town  hall.  If  one  of 
these  geniuses  is  furnished  with  an  outfit,  who  can 
tell  what  cows  they  will  condemn  to  the  boneyard? 
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The  Week. 


..    ,  ,       Extreme  heat  and  drvness  hriiif' 

The  lloateil  " 

in  the  season  of  field  and  forest 
fires.  From  both  of  tliese  Ave  have 
heen  lar^^cly  free  until  this  week,  when  reports  of 
l)unuii<;'  hillsides  befrjn.  The  most  extreme  caution 
should  now  be  observed  by  all  who  handle  fire  in 
waste  places.  Careless  use  of  fire  is  now  an  offense 
ayainst  the  law,  so  let  trespassers  beware.  Field 
lires  have  been  small  and  few  this  year.  This  micjht 
l)e  expected  when  the  reerion  most  afflicted  by  fire 
hasn't  straw  or  stubble  enoufrh  to  feed  its  own  jack 
rabbits — so  with  the  temporary  loss  of  prosperity 
we  part  also  with  its  dangers.  The  heat  which  here 
has  only  brought  good  fruit-drying  weather  has  been 
of  unexami)led  d(>gree  over  the  Mississippi  valley 
region,  and  much  injury  to  croi)s  is  rei)orted.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  spell  is  broken  and  the  rains 
have  come.  We  prefer  a  continuation  of  present 
conditions  until  November. 

amy  Meeting  iiort-  ^hc  July  meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  on  Friday 

ieultural  Soeiety.        r   i     ^  i  ^  n 

of  last  week,  was  not  very  well 
attended,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  most  fruit- 
gi-owers  find  .so  much  to  do  at  home  just  now  that 
they  have  no  time  for  anything  else.  Mr.  Harry  P, 
Stabler  of  Sutter  county,  who  was  expected  to  read 
a  paper  on  experience  in  apricot  drying  in  189-1,  was 
not  present.  One  of  the  chief  topics  discussed  was 
the  relative  value  of  California  and  imported  almonds 
and.  as  a  result,  the  Society  put  forth  an  official 
statement  which  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 
This  statement  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  almond 
growers.  It  demonstrates  beyond  question  that  in 
the  California  almond  varieties  the  weight  of  kernel 
as  coniparc'd  with  vvciglit  of  shell  is  far  higher  than 
in  the  imported  varieties  with  which  they  are  sold 
in  competition.  As  yet,  the  market  has  not  reeog- 
nized  this  fact,  and  does  not,  theri^fore.  discriminate 
properly  in  our  favor.  The  motive  of  the  statement 
now  made  is  to  exploit  the  superiority  of  our  almonds, 
and  ultimately  to  better  the  price  and  demand  for 
them.  The  other  special  topic  of  discussion  was  the 
suggested  improvement  in  prune  handling  set  forth 
in  last  week's  Rural,  Mr.  Bancroft  followed  it  up 
with  a  pajier  in  sui)])ort  of  the  perforating  process 
(instead  of  (li])i)ing)  in  pri'])aring  i)i'uni.s  for  llie  dry 


ground.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 

publication  of  the  long  projected  book  of  cook- 
ing recipes  for  dried  fruits,  but  nothing  definite  was 
done.  Mr.  Wilcox  of  Santa  Clara  made  inquiry  as  to 
the  status  of  the  cannery  comlnne,  wanting  to  know 
if  there  was  in  fact  an  understanding  between  them 
as  to  prices.  It  was,  he  said,  the  opinion  of  growers 
in  his  section  that  there  was  such  an  understanding. 
Mr.  Rowley,  answering,  declared  that  there  was  no 
such  combine  and  could  be  none.  He  was,  he  said, 
in  such  relations  with  the  canners  as  to  be  able  to 
speak  positively,  and  he  knew  that  the  canners  were 
bidding  against  each  other  for  fruits.  It  is,  he  said, 
impossibl(>  to  get  anyone  dozen  of  them — not  to  men- 
tion all  of  them — to  agree  and  stick  to  any  line  of 
policy.  The  subject  for  next  meeting  will  be  "Prune 
varieties  and  prune  drying,"  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Shinn,  and  "  Necessity  for  supporting  the  State  Ex- 
change." suggested  by  Judge  Stabler.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Board  of  Horticulture  rooms,  220 
Suttei-  St..  the  last  day  of  August. 

_  ,,,  There  ai-e  many  who  resent  the 

California  Quaran- 

exactions  of  the  regulations  in  use 

tine  Laws Copie<l.     ■       r-i  Te       ■       i  ■  e 

in  California  for  suppression  of 
orchard  pests  and  who  claim  that  in  the  good 
old  days  we  had  no  such  pesky  and  bothersome 
limitations  upon  private  liberty.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  formerly  there  were  no  such  rules;  and  this 
fact  may  account  for  the  conditions  which  now  make 
them  especially  necessary.  Other  fruit  -  growing 
coimtries  are  finding  out  that  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  their  orchards  without  strict  laws  of  quar- 
antine and  inspection.  On^gon,  Washington,  British 
Columbia  and  Idaho  are  suffering  terribly  from  the 
want  of  such  a  system  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
orchardists  of  each  of  these  States  will  petition  the 
Legislature  at  its  next  session  to  enact  the  laws  as 
they  stand  in  California.  Mr.  Alexander  Craw  has 
just  received  a  letter  from  West  Australia  informing 
him  that  the  Califoi-nia  laws  have  been  adopted  by 
the  local  Parliament  without  other  change  than  the 
mere  substitution  of  names.  The.se  facts  are  signifi- 
cant, not  alone  of  the  necessity  of  strict  regulations 
of  quarantine  and  inspection,  but  of  the  leadership 
of  California  in  th(>  world-wide  industry  of  fruit- 
growing. 


A  Trip  Through 
Northern  OrchardH 


Mr.  Lelong  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  returned  on  Tuesday 
from  a  trip  to  Marysville,  Biggs, 
Rio  Bonito  and  Palermo.  His  errand  was  to  see  the 
methods  of  work  this  season  in  the  great  orchards, 
particularly  with  respect  to  labor-saving  devices. 
"I  find,"  he  said,  "that  each  season  makes  a 
notable  advance  in  economical  handling  of  fruit. 
New  ways  of  jiacking,  loading,  carrying,  etc,  are 
constantiy  being  developed,  particularly  in  the  larger 
orchards  where  there  is  a  systematic  effort  to  attain 
the  maximum  of  accomplishment  at  the  minimum  of 
cost.  Great  progress  is  being  made  in  multitudes 
of  ways,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 
cost  of  handling  our  fruits  will  eventually  be  reduced 
vastly  as  comjiared  with  the  cost  at  this  time.  " 
Asked  as  to  the  results  of  his  experiments  at  Rio 
Bonito,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  curl-leaf,  Mr, 
Lelong  said  that  there  was  happily  not  enough 
curl-leaf  this  season  for  the  purposes  of  experiment. 
That  i)art  of  my  work,  he  said,  will  have  to  go  over 
till  another  year.  It  is.  of  course,  the  height  of  the 
shipping  season,  and  the  great  river  orchards  are 
I'olling  out  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  each 
day.  The  hortieultural  display  at  the  Marysville 
fair  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Lelong  to  be  really  mag- 
nificent, reflecting  creditably  alike  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  the  exhibitors  and  the  horticultural  re- 
sources of  the  contiguous  country. 


Phelan,  Joseph  D,  Grant,  C.  De  Guignc,  Gen.  W.  H. 
Dimond.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Harry  Veuve.  C.  A.  Spreck- 
els,  William  Bai)cock,  E.  W.  Hopkins.  Peter  .1. 
Donahue.  Geo,  A.  Newhall.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jas. 
Brett  Stokes.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Maurice  Casey, 
James  Robinson,  (Jilbert  Tompkins,  Major  J.  R. 
Rathlx)ne,  P.  E.  Bowles,  Dr.  (ico.  F.  Shiels,  William 
H.  Howard,  Webster  Jones,  W.  O  B  .Macdonough. 
Wilfred  B.  Chapman,  H.  E.  Huntington.  Louis  F. 
Monteagle.  Fred  R.  Webster,  William  S.  Tevis. 
Bakersfield;  Frank  Hicks,  Los  Angeles;  Frank 
Devine,  Riverside;  Geo.  B.  Sperry,  Stockton;  P^dwlii 
F.  Smith.  Sacramento;  M.  Theo.  Kearney.  Fresno. 
The  annual  Shows  of  this  Association  will  be  cliietly 
for  the  entertainment  of  city  people,  but  they  have 
a  direct  relation  to  rural  interests  in  that. they 
cannot  fail  to  promote  a  taste  for  fine  horseflesii  on 
thepartoftho.se  who  are  best  able  to  gratify  it. 
This  must,  of  course,  help  the  horse  market,  at  least 
the  market  for  the  fancy  sorts  valued  more  for  pleas- 
ure than  utility.  Anything  that  will  help  pull  the 
horse-breeding  interest  out  of  the  slough  of  despond 
will  be  a  good  thing. 

.fi  1...,   1    There  is  grave  reason  to  fear  that 

The  Vitienltnral 

the  projected  compact  of  the  viti- 

Conipaet  ilanf;-         ,         ,  . 

cultural  interest  will  not  go 
inff  I'lre.  through.  The  growers  have  done 
their  part  by  pledging  their  crops  for  the  required 
period  of  five  years,  but  the  organization  of  the  mer- 
chants into  the  projected  purchasing  syndicate  does 
not  succeed  .so  well.  The  period  for  organi/.aliim 
covered  by  the  agreement  signed  by  the  growers  ex- 
pires to-day  (we  write  on  Wednesday.  August  1st) 
and  the  committee  of  seven,  who  have  thus  far  man- 
aged the  project,  have  asked  for  an  extension  of  ten 
days  in  the  hope  of  pulling  the  merchants  together 
in  the  meantime.  In  a  circular  letter  to  the  growers, 
they  say: 

We  expect  to  bring  about  a  successful  issue,  altbough  it  may 
take  a  few  days  longer.  We  hope  that  you  will,  like  most  of 
the  others  so  far  reached,  grant  us  the  necessary  extension  of 
a  few  days.  We  shall  again  address  you  shortly  and  give  yoii 
more  information.  These  linos  are  intended  to  keep  you  in- 
formed that  we  arc  still  working,  so  that  you  may  make  no 
other  arrangements  or  be  influenc-ed  by  .some  parties  who  are 
operating  against  the  plan  from  selfish  motives.  We  would 
also  request  you  to  see  your  neighbors  and  endeavor  to  bring 
those  in  line  who  have  not  yet  signed,  as  the  stronger  the  ix>- 
sition — that  is,  the  greater  the  repi'e.sentation  -the  more  the 
success  of  this  enterprise  is  assured. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  syndicate  project  in- 
cludes the  well-known  firms  of  B.  Dreyfus  &  Co.. 
C.  Schilling  &  Co..  Kohler  Frohling,  Kohler  it  \"an 
Bergen,  C,  Carpy  &  Co.,  Napa  Valley  Wine  Co  . 
A.  Harazthy  &  Co.  and  all  members  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Wine  Dealers'  Association  excejiting  Lachinan 
&  Jacob!  and  J.  (iuudlach  it  Co. 


The  War  Flurry 
ill  Wheat. 


A  Coining 
Horse  Show. 


There  has  just  been  organized  in 
San  Francisco  an  Association 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  give  each 
year  a  general  Horse  Show,  similar  to  the  annual 
exhibitions  at  Chicago,  New  York  and  in  Europe. 
The  Association  is  made  up  of  rich  men  and  its  shows 
will  be  events  of  the  most  swagger  "  sort — what, 
in  these  days  of  social  elegance,  are  designated  as 
"society  functions."  The  competition  will  be 
limited  to  the  fashionable  sorts  of  horses  and  liberal 
prizes  will  be  offeivd  for  all  kinds  of  thoroughbreds 
for  riding  and  driving  purposes.  There  is  also  to  be 
a  list  of  special  prizes — not  yet  announced — offered 
by  D.  O.  Mills,  (iov.  Markham,  C.  O.  Alexander,  C. 
P.  Huntington,  H.  J.  Crocker,  W.  S.  Hobart,  M.  H. 
De  Young  and  others.  The  Association  prizes  range 
from  $100  to  $15,  and  are  offered  for  trotters,  i-oad- 
sters,  Hackneys.  Coaching  stallions,  carriage  horses, 
four-in-hands,  tandtMiis,  saddle  horses,  ponies  in 
harness  and  under  saddle  and  for  draught  horses. 
The  sum  of  these  prizes  is  several  thousand  dollars. 
The  first  Show  is  to  be  given  this  fall,  and  will  con- 
tinue through  the  four  days  of  November  28th.  29th, 
30th  and  Dec.  1st.  The  officers  of  the  Horse  Show 
Association  are  :  President,  Henry  J.  Crocker;  Sec- 
retary. Robt.  A.  Irving:  Directors:  William  Alvord, 
Col.  C.  F.  Crocker,  Louis  B.  Parrott.  John  Parrott, 
Hem-y  J.   Crocker.   Timothy  Hopkins,   James  D. 


The  war  news  fi'om  Asia  has  made 
a  little  flurry  in  the  wheat  market 
and  there  has  been  a  slight  ad- 
vance upon  the  "slump"  rates  recently  quoted. 
There  is,  however,  little  hope  that  we  shall  profit  to 
any  considerable  extent  by  the  war  unless  it  should— 
and  this  is  not  likely— involve  the  Euro])ean  powers. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  do  not  consume  breadstufls 
to  any  extent  and  do  not  reciuire  them  for  armies  in 
the  field  :  and  even  if  the  numbers  engaged  in  war- 
fare should  reach  hundreds  of  thousands,  the 
sui)ply  of  native  food  is  quite  sufficient  to  answer  all 
requirements.  The  shipments  of  flour  made  from 
San  Francisco  to  China— from  30,000  to  :^^).m\  bbls. 
per  month— goes  chiefly  to  English  importers  at 
Hongkong,  and  are  by  them  distributed  to  the  Eng- 
lish," French  and  Spanish  colonies.  It  is  for  the 
foreigners  in  China  that  flour  is  shipped,  and  not  for 
the  Chinese  themselves.  The  Chinese  raise  very 
little  if  any  wheat,  and  consequently  the  market 
would  not  be  affected  through  any  int(>rference  with 
China's  wheat  product. 

In  the  Rural  of  July  14th  it  was 

Mr.  rerl«ins  in  ,     ,     .  ,  .  ,  •. 

suggested  that  a  working  exhibit 
of  the  Perkins  fresh  fruit  preserv- 
ing process  be  set  up  in  this  city,  to  the  end  of 
making  the  public  familiar  with  it  and  thus  getting 
it  practically  adopted.  In  this  connection.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Perkins  of  Alameda,  the  originator  of  the  process, 
was  asked  to  say  what  he  thought  of  the  proposition, 
and  we  have  his  reply  as  follows: 

The  proposition  in  your  editorial  of  July  I4th  should  meet 
with  hearty  approval.  '  In  my  judgment,  however,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  would  be  the  anticipated  respon.se.  Seven  years 
of  close  study  and  almost  continuous  experimenting  in  the  in- 
terest of  California  fruit-growers  has  made  me  a  little  bit  of  a 
pessimist.  An  expensive  plant  illustrating  the  prwcss,  and 
the  method  of  treating  compressed  air,  adapting  it  to  our  use, 
with  the  mechanical  improvements  to  make  the  car  service 
automatic  and  under  complete  control,  was  on  exhibition  for 
several  months.  It  was  approved,  admired,  i)ronounced  won- 
derful-it was  a  pretty  show.  The  only  real  interest  has  been 
manifested  bv  the  railroad  companies.  Mr.  W.  A.  Bissell,  the 
general  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe,  has  geven  hearty  supixirt  from 
the  first.  Mr.  W.  A.  Curtis,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  has  made  it  jjossible  for  me  to  bring  the 


l>lHcourage<l. 


position -at  least  in  relation  to  this  service— is  correct.  It  is 
purely  a  private  enterprise.  If  they  were  to  select  even  a 
few  (ir  the  iiuiuei'ous  railroad  improvements  and  carry  the 
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experiments  to  completion,  it  would  seriously  interfere  with 
their  legitimate  business.  The  capital  necessary  to  place  our 
service  on  the  road  has  been  asked  from  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  interested  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
process — so  far  without  avail.  We  had  hoped  that  a  practical 
road  test  could  have  been  made  this  season,  as  we  are  sure  it 
would  have  resulted  in  a  handsome  saving  in  the  shipment  of 
next  season's  ci'op.  In  any  event  I  have  faith  to  believe  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  present  expensive  method  of 
shipment  will  be  changed  to  a  more  reasonable  one,  whose 
only  objection  seems  to  be  its  simplicity. 

Mr.  Perkias  writes  in  the  tone  of  one  in  wliom  hope 
has  been  long  deferred — and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  is  so.  He  has  a  process  pronounced  to  be  efficient 
and  economical,  and  yet  nobody  will  take  enough 
interest  ui  it  even  to  demonstrate  its  value  by  prac- 
lical  working  trial.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  re- 
inai'ked  tliat  he  would  be  one  of  twenty  to  give  the 
process  a  thorough  practical  test.  Are  there  not 
others  who  can  and  will  do  the  same?  Cannot  the 
newly-organized  fruit  exchanges  do  somethmg  in  the 
matter? 

. ,     ^         ,     The  advantages   of   the  Perkins 

Advantages  of 

process,  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  ap- 
plied  in  shipping  fruits  East;  are 
many  and  they  are  of  high  value.  It  allows  fruit  in- 
tended for  distant  markets  to  fully  mature  before 
being  picked,  thus  improving  both  its  quality  and 
weight;  it  docs  away  with  the  necessity  for  icing, 
which  is  a  larger  element  of  cost;  it  does  away  with 
the  "  dead  weight "  of  refrigeration;  it  obviates  the 
necessity  for  speed  in  transit;  it  absolutely  prevents 
decay  in  transit,  and  it  turns  out  the  fruit  at  points 
of  destination  in  a  condition  which  vastly  extends 
its  life  as  compared  with  the  refrigerator  process. 
This  last  item  is  one  of  the  strong  ])oints  of  the  pro- 
cess, for  where  refrigerated  fruits  reach  market 
moist  and  soft  and  subject  to  immediate  decay,  the 
Perkins  ])rocess  lands  them  dry  and  firm  and  in  as 
good  condition  for  keeping  as  when  they  left  the  or- 
cliard.  The  advantages  of  the  .system  thus  relate  to 
the  weight  and  quality  of  fruits,  to  safety  and  econ- 
omy in  their  transportation,  to  their  durability  and 
attractiveness  in  market  and  to  the  practical  re- 
moval of  their  "perishable"  liability  which  is  so 
often  the  utter  destruction  of  market  value.  There 
ought,  surely,  to  be  enterprise  enough  to  give  such 
ill  proposition,  a])proved  by  exj)erts  and  already 
demonstrated  experimentally,  a  full,  fair  practice 
lest  in  commercial  shipping  operations. 


Gleanings. 


Oai't.  H.  a.  BiiAiN.vui)  has  been  appointed  Horticultural 
Commissioner  for  Santa  Clara  county. 

L.  S.  Ei)w.iKi)s,  aLosGatos  nurseryman,  has  failed.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  his  estate  will  clear  itself  if  a  little 
time  is  allowed. 

The  Williams  Farmer  urges  the  fruit-growers  thereabout  to 
begin  co-operative  organization  while  the  industry  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  A  cannery  and  a  raisin  warehouse  are  among  the 
enterprises  suggested  in  this  connection. 

It  was  thought,  says  the  Visalia  Delta,  that  in  view  of  the 
losses  through  the  railroad  blockade  that  Chinese  who  have 
bought  orchard  crops  would  default  in  the  payments  and  back 
out  from  their  bargains,  but  they  show  no  disposition  to  do  so. 

A  New  Sijje-Hill  Hauvestek  was  smashed  to  pieces  re- 
cently on  the  Putah  Canyon  ranch  of  W.  J.  Cannady  near 
Winters.  While  descending  a  steep  place  the  machine  got 
away  from  the  driver  and  brought  up  in  a  heap  in  the  valley 
below. 

The  Santa  Cruz-Gilroy  co-operative  fruit  drier  lias  begun 
operations.  The  railroad  company  has  shown  every  disposi- 
tion to  aid  the  enterprise,  and  has  made  the  very  reasonable 
rate  of  $2  per  ton  on  green  fruit  from  Santa  Cruz  to  the  new 
drier. 

CoxfiKEssMA.N'  BowEiis  informs  sheep-growers  in  his  district 
that  the  Interior  Department  has  denied  the  appeal  for  per- 
mission to  graze  flocks  in  the  national  reserves  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains— a  request  based  uix)n  the  special  necessi- 
ties of  this  dry  season. 

The  Merced  A'.rprcs.s  reiwrts  that  the  Crocker  estate  has 
cleared  S;i5  per  acre  on  their  alfalfa  land  on  the  old  Crocker 
ranch.  When  crops  are  light  and  feed  scarce  alfalfa  will  pay 
.*.50  or  more,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  popular  thing  to  plant 
because  of  the  ease  of  handling  and  the  quick  returns  re- 
ceived. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  will 
occure  on  the  1.5th  inst. — one  week  from  next  Wednesday — in 
this  city.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  business,  including 
preparations  for  the  Horticultural  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Sacramento  in  November,  and  the  .sessions  will  probably  con- 
tinue through  three  or  four  days. 

The  Sacramento  iJcc  of  July  28th  says  :  A  person  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  fruit  going  East  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  60  (-arloads  leave  here  daily,  carrying  1,440,000 
ixiunds.  Add  to  this  almost  as  much  more  from  Yolo,  Solano, 
Nevada,  Placer  and  El  Dorado  counties,  and  you  will  see  that 
all  the  populous  centers  can  be  easily  supplied  with  the  present 
crop. 

Visalia  X)ei(a;  The  Chinese  purchase  orchards  through  co- 
operation ;  that  is,  everj'  restaurant  man,  laundry  man  and 
vegetable  gardener  pools  his  savings  and  makes  the  purchase. 
White  men  might  do  the  same,  but  they  would  have  to  hold  a 
meeting  every  evening  to  investigate  the  manager  and  see  if 
he  was  not  stealing  the  capital  stock.  The  Chinese  appear  to 
have  more  faith  in  their  kind  than  the  whites  do,  and  yet  we 
hear  of  them  only  as  thieves. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Matters  at  Washington  resisecting  tariff  legisla- 
tion have  not  changed  materially  since  our  last  writ- 
ing a  week  ago.  Passion  is  not  quite  so  high  as  it 
was  and  Committees  of  Conference  are  still  strug- 
gling to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  the 
two  houses,  but  so  far  without  any  sign  of  success. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment can  be  made.  The  House  has  passed  a  bill 
measurably  answering  the  demands  of  the  Democratic 
platform;  'it  was  found  impossible  to  pass  it  in  the 
Senate  and  a  bill  very  different  in  character  has  been 
substituted  for  it;  the  President  has  declared  this 
substitute  a  shameful  abandonment  of  Democratic 
doctrine  and  a  denial  of  Democratic  promises.  Now 
it  would  seem  useless  for  the  House  to  give  way,  for 
nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  the  President  will 
not  approve  the  measure  as  recast  by  the  Senate. 
There  seems  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  namely, 
a  back-down  by  the  Senate,  and  that  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected in  view  of  the  position  of  the  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama and  other  Senators  who  have  declared  over 
and  over  again  that  they  will  not  vote  for  any  meas- 
ure which  does  not  protect  sugar,  coal  and  iron.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  under  the  prodigious  pressure 
of  poUtical  necessity — for  the  President  has  declared 
that  the  existence  of  the  party  depends  upon  the 
performance  of  its  promises — that  a  new  bill  will  be 
substituted,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  such  a  com- 
liromise  would  be  no  genuine  measure  of  reform,  but 
a  mere  political  expedient — a  pretense  of  carrying 
out  party  pledges.  Such  an  outcome  would,  prac- 
tically, leave  the  real  work  of  tariff'  reform  to  the 
next  Congress,  which  nobody  now  doubts  will  be 
Republican. 

Those  who  have  criticized  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  to 
Chairman  Wilson  on  the  ground  of  its  "  interference 
with  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Cxovernment"  for- 
get that  it  is  part  of  the  President's  constitutional 
duty  to  advise  Congress  from  time  to  time.  This  is 
the  insjiiration  of  the  Annual  Message  and  of  the 
numberless  other  messages  which  go  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol  If  the  President  had  elected 
to  address  Congress  on  the  subject  of  tariff'  legisla- 
tion, he  would  have  had  a  clear  right  to  do  so.  But 
this  was  not  his  purpose.  In  his  letter  to  Wilson,  he 
spoke  not  as  President  to  Congress,  but  as  the  dom- 
inating head  of  the  Democratic  jiarty  to  his  fellow- 
partisans.  It  was  not  of  governmental  principles 
that  he  spoke,  but  of  party  promises  and  of  party 
honor.  And  there  was  the  rub.  In  denouncing  the 
Senate  bill  as  an  abandonment  of  pr-inciples,  as  a 
violation  of  promises,  as  involving  the  party  in  per- 
fidy,'' there  was  a  direct  reflection  upon  the  Senators 
who  created  it.  Men  like  Gorman  and  Voorhees,  who 
have  been  consjiicuous  party  men  for  many  years, 
and  who,  to  borrow  a  phrase,  carried  the  mud  out  of 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  was  made,  in  a  political  sense, 
resent  being  told  what  is  Democratic  duty,  being 
scolded  like  children. and  called  harsh  names;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  do.  In  our  view,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  criticize  the  President  foi-  at- 
tempting in  legitimate  ways  to  influence  legislation; 
but  he  is  profoundly  at  fault  when  he  employs  his 
authority  as  President  to  enforce  his  partisan  edicts. 
A  President  in  the  attitude  of  a  party  leader  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  an  edifying  spectacle. 


In  speaking  critically  in  last  week's  "Standpoint" 
of  partisan  methods  of  tariff  legislation,  the  refer- 
ence was  to  the  ways  in  which  the  pending  tariff 
bills  were  framed.  In  the  House  the  job  was  turned 
over  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  is 
composed  of  eleven  Democrats  and  six  Republicans, 
all  men  of  experience  and  leading  ability.  It  would 
seem  that  seventeen  persons  were  quite  few  enough  for 
a  responsibility  so  great ;  and  that  representation  of 
both  ])olitical  parties  were  not  only  fair  but  neces- 
sary. But  in  reality,  the  minority  members  had  no 
part  in  the  work.  It  was  treated  as  purely  a  Demo- 
cratic job,  and  the  Republican  committeemen  were 
not  allowed  to  attend  the  committee  sessions  until 
the  Democrats  had  arranged  a  bill  upon  which  they 
could  all  agree.  And  so  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  was 
two  months  before  the  Democratic  committee  and 
the  Democratic  caucus  before  any  Republican  had  a 
chance  to  see  it  or  to  know  it  was  being  touched. 
This  is  legislation  by  party  with  a  vengeance.  Now, 


it  is  the  methc  '-^f  such  proceedings — not  the  Demo- 
cratic party— ^e  condemn.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Republicans  are  more  responsible  for  this 
bad  method  than  the  Democrats,  for  its  application 
in  its  worst  development  was  in  the  long  period  of 
Republican  dominance  in  Congress.  The  McKinlcy 
bill  was  made  by  the  same  false  and  demoralizing 
rule  in  legislation.  But  because  both  parties  in  turn 
ply  the  same  game  does  not  make  the  game  a  good 
or  safe  one.  It  only  goes  to  prove  the  unwisdom  of 
trusting  great  matters  of  economic  policy  like  the 
tariff,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  millions  depend,  to 
I  the  chances  of  partisan  battle.  If  we  cannot  devise 
I  some  more  reasonable  method  of  legislation  upon 
purely  economic  questions,  we  shall  never  be  rid  of 
the  uncertainties  which  now  harrass  and  impoverish 
the  country. 

Rumors  of  war  have  filled  the  air  during  the  past 
week.  China  and  Japan  are  at  outs  over  Corea,  and 
each  is  sending  its  military  forces  in  haste  to  i)os- 
sess  the  country.  During  the  past  week  there 
have  been  two  sea  encounters  and  in  each  the 
Chinese  have  been  worsted.  On  Thursday  a  trans- 
port (flying  the  British  flag)  carrying  2000  Chinese 
troops  with  European  officers,  was  sunk  with  all  on 
board  by  a  Jap  cruiser.  On  Monday  there  was  an 
encounter  of  more  serious  kind  between  the  fleets  of 
the  two  powers,  the  result  being  that  one  of  China's 
two  great  modern  battle  ships  (constructed  after 
European  models),  and  two  armored  cruisers,  were 
sunk  with  vast  loss  of  life,  including  many  European 
officers.  In  the  first  case  it  is  reported  that  the 
Japs  showed  no  mercy.  Many  Chinese  and  one 
European  officer  who  swam  from  the  sinking 
transport  to  the  cruiser  are  said  to  have 
been  shot  in  the  water  as  they  prayed  for 
succor.  These  incidents  confirm  the  universal  judg- 
ment that  Japan  is  stronger  in  a  military  sense  than 
China.  She  has  a  number  of  good  ships  well  manned, 

1  a  standing  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  both 
services  being  equipped  in  modern  style  and  under 

I  European  discipline.  In  no  other  department  has 
social  revolution  in  Jajian  told  with  greater  effect. 
She  is  now  among  the  really  potential  military 
powers  of  the  world  and  much  more  than  a  match 
for  China.  However,  China  is  not  wholly  without 
military  character.  She  has  a  little  fleet — much  re- 
duced by  Monday's  disaster — and  a  standing  army 
double  the  size  of  Jajian's,  officered  largely  by  Gei-- 
mans,  but  neither  the  equipment  nor  the  discipline 
is  thorough.  It  has  been  asserted  by  great  soldiers 
— Napoleon  and  Grant  among  them  if  we  remember 
rightly — that  China  has  vast  latent  military  jjowcr, 
but  she  has  little  of  what  in  the  modern  nations  is 
called  military  spirit,  and  is  almost  destitute  of  im- 
mediate resources  in  the  way  of  arms,  etc.  She  is  not 
prepared  for  a  light  and  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
much  of  a  figure  if  it  should  be  forced  upon  her. 


It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Japan  and  China 
will  be  left  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  alone,  for 
there  are  other  nations  with  bigger  guns  equally 
interested  in  the  future  of  the  country  which 
is  now  the  subject  of  contention.  Corea  —  a 
considerable  peninsula  lying  between  Japan  and 
the  Asiatic  mainland  and  narrowly  attached  to 
the  latter — is  a  nominal  dependency  of  China;  but 
the  country  has  during  many  centuries  been  the  sub- 
ject of  disputes  between  China  and  Japan.  For  a 
long  period,  beginning  about  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  era,  Corea  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to 
Japan,  but  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mongol  con- 
queroi-s  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  it  with  the 
Chinese  Emj)ire.  and  soon  after  the  native  claimant 
of  the  Coi-ean  throne  was  acknowledged  by  China  as 
pendatory  king.  Again  in  1592  Corea  was  conquered 
by  Japan,  but  some  years  later  the  Coreans,  aided 
by  the  Chinese,  expelled  the  Japanese  and  I'estored 
the  old  order.  A  rebellion  is  now  in  j^rogress  against 
the  Corean  Government,  and  Japan,  under  pretext 
of  protecting  the  interests  of  her  people  in  Corea,  .is 
intruding  once  more  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
Undoubtedly  Japan  desires  to  become  master  of 
Corea.  Her  trade  with  that  country  is  large.  Corean 
goods  are  mostly  carried  in  Japanese  ships.  Natur- 
ally Japanese  influence  has  been  great  with  the 
Corean  ])eople.  Japan  has  long  been  anxious  to  have 
a  footing  on  the  mainland,  and  Corea  is  her  only 
chance.'  But  Corea  is  attached  geographically  to 
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Russia,  whic  h,  as  a  recent  commentator  has  declared, 
needs  the  peninsula  to  round  off  her  Siberian  empire 
when  the  great  railroad  is  finished.  She  wants  a 
frontage  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  her  Siberian  har- 
bor of  Vladivostok— so  often  ice-bound  and  useless — 
does  not  give  her.  She  has,  therefore,  fi.xed  designs 
upon  Corea,  and  is  not  likely  to  allow  any  jugglery 
between  China  and  Japan  that  will  spoil  her  plans. 
Of  course,  where  Russian  interests  develop,  there, 
also,  will  be  found  Great  Britain.  She  is  extremely 
jealous  of  Russian  aggrandizement  in  any  direction, 
and  may  be  counted  upon  to  lend  a  hand  whenever  it 
may  be  needed  to  checkmate  any  attempts  toward 
the  extension  of  Russian  territory.  Thus  we  have 
the  situation:  China  in  nominal  possession;  Japan 
eager  to  supplant  her;  Russia  opposed  to  any  move- 
ment looking  to  a  new  order  of  things;  England 
ready  to  balk  Russia  and  always  eager  to  grasp 
a  new  territory  and  add  it  to  her  empire. 
Amid  such  com))lication  of  interests  there  are  two 
alternatives,  a  very  big  war  or  a  very  little  one — and 
it  will  probably  be  the  latter. 


Good  Words  for  the  "  Rural. 


The  strike  has  fizzled  out  and  has  left  several  hun- 
dred unemployed  men  about  Oakland,  Saci\unento 
and  other  centers  of  disturbance.  The  railroad  man- 
agement has  retained  all  the  men  who  came  to  its 
service  during  the  trouble,  and  of  the  late  strikers  it 
employs  whom  it  chooses  and  none  others;  and  in  no 
case  has  it  taken  back  anybody  who  retains  member- 
ship or  affiliation  with  the  American  Railway  Union. 
This,  we  understand,  is  to  be  the  policy  of  all  the 
railroads  involved  in  the  late  strike,  and  it  can  but 
be  the  death-blow  to  that  organization.  However, 
this  will  be  only  a  temporary  blow  to  organized  labor. 
The  causes  which  made  the  Railway  Union  will  raise 
up  a  successor  to  it.  It  is,  we  venture  to  think,  in 
the  study  of  causes  and  in  their  correction 
rather  than  in  severities  and  revenges,  that  the  cure 
will  be  found  for  troubles  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed. At  Woodland  the  preliminary  examination 
into  the  charges  against  Worden  and  others  in  the 
matter  of  the  infamy  at  Yolo  bridge  still  goes  on; 
and  enough  has  been  developed  to  demonstrate 
clearly  that  some  of  the  culprits  are  in  hand.  The 
connection  of  Knox,  the  Railway  Union  leader  at 
Sacramento,  with  the  crime  is  not  clearly  proved, 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  held  for  trial. 
The  great  cost  of  these  proceedings  will  fall  heavily 
on  Yolo  county,  which  is  none  too  well  fixed  in  a 
financial  way. 


TAi,KiN<i  with  a  Mail  reporter  a  few  days  ago  "Grain-dealer" 
Smith  of  Stocktou  said:  "The  Apricultural  Bureau,  basing 
its  calculation  on  the  figures  furnished  it  by  about  40()0  wheat- 
raisers,  estimates  the  cost  of  wheat-production  in  America  at 
$11. HO  an  acre.  Now,  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  only  eleven 
bushels,  or  HtK)  pounds,  which  at  the  present  price  for  milling 
wheat  would  bring  ijKi.lOJ/^.  The  Agricultural  Bureau's  esti- 
mate of  the  the  cost  of  prwiuction  includes  an  acre  for  rent, 
but  even  deducting  this  the  wheat-raiser  is  out  of  po<'ket — 
that  is,  taking  the  average.  What  is  the  cost  of  production  in 
this  county!  I  don't  know.  I  started  once  to  interview  1(M) 
farmers  on  that  subject,  but  I  found  there  were  not  many 
in  the  county  who  knew  what  it  did  cost  them  to  raise 
wheat,  and  so  I  quit.  But  I  can  tell  you  this:  It  costs 
more  than  the  wheat  brings  them  at  92%  cents  per  cental 
for  milling." 

The  Farmer  reiwrts  that  the  Sonoma  Crunty  Fruit  K.xchauge 
is  going  into  business  this  .season  in  dead  earnest.  It  has 
hired  a  warehouse,  and  will,  .so  the  public  is  assured,  afford 
ample  warehouse  facilities  and  arrange  for  needed  advances 
on  all  fruit  stored,  besides  keeping  the  grower  fully  jxisted  on 
the  state  of  the  market  and  furnishing  a  cash  buyer  when  he 
wishes  to  sell.  The  grower  need  never  lose  cotiti-ol  of  his 
fruit,  if  he  so  decides,  until  he  draws  down  the  cash.  The 
aim  of  the  Sonoma  County  Fruit  Exchange  is  to  do  a  cash 
business  at  the  best  net  figure  the  condition  of  the  market 
will  allow  the  grower. 


"A  .lournal  Jutitly  Prized." 

From  the  Timen,  Los  Angeles: 

The  Pacific  Ri  kai.  Press  lias  adopted  a  new  style  of  title 
and  has  made  some  changes  in  its  dress  which  give  it  a  more 
modern  appearance.  Its  sub-title  is  now  the  "California  Fruit 
Bulletin."  This  journal,  which  is  now  in  its  twenty-fourth 
year,  is  a  worthy  and  reliable  farm  pajier,  and  is  justl'v  prized 
by  the  farmers  of  this  State. 


•■A  Journal  of  Outet,  Conservative  Tone."  | 

From  the  Eiuiuirer,  Oakland:  ! 

The  Ri  KAi,  Press  has  donned  a  new  dress  and  appears  in  a 
more  attractive  form.  It  is  an  excellent  agricultural  and 
horticultural  journal,  and  its  quiet,  con.servative  tone  in  deal- 
ing with  public  questions  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  its 
character  as  a  purveyor  of  news  relating  to  rural  pursuits. 

Clea  n  and  HandHome." 

From  the  Pro(;»  w,  Palermo ;  j 
The  Pacific  Ri  rai,  Press,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
exchanges,  has  recently  donned  a  new  head  and  dress,  present-  ! 
ing  a  clean  and  handsome  appearance.  It  is  u  valuable  paper  | 
for  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  and  is  i-ead  largely  by  that  j 
class,  but  should  be  found  in  the  homes  of  more  of  them. 


The  newspapers  of  the  State  are  making  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  the  Rural  Press,  since  it 
donned  its  new  dress,  the  occasion  for  saying  many 
pleasant  things  about  it.  Below  we  reprint  some  of 
them  ;  and  here  we  return  our  thanks  : 

"  .\  KecoBuized  Authority." 

From  the  Yolo  Mail,  Woodland  : 

The  Ri  RAi.  Press  came  out  last  week  in  a  complete  new 
dress  of  type  and  under  a  new  head  .so  different  from  the  old 
one  that  it  was  hard  to  recognize  it  at  first  as  the  paper  which 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past  has  been  the  recognized  agri- 
cultural authority  on  this  coast.  It  will  henceforth  be  known 
as  "TiiK  Pacific  Ri  RAr,  Press  and  Cai.iforxia  Frcit  Bfi.- 
i.ETix."  All  the  departments  are  to  be  improved,  and  the 
)wper  will  be  more  than  ever  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  thou- 
.sands  of  homes  in  this  State  which  it  brightens  every  week. 

"  l>e.servoM  a  Place  hi  Every  Country  Home." 

From  the  llrrahl,  Sanger: 

The  Pacific  Ri  rai.  Press  has  come  out  in  a  new  dress,  in- 
cluding a  new  "head  piece,"  rendering  it  much  improved  in 
appearance.  As  a  farm  and  home  (laper  it  is  deserving  a  place 
in  every  couutry  home. 

'*  S|»l<'  and  Span." 

Fi"om  the  KxiinxK.  Winters: 

The  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press  begins  a  new  volume  with  a  new 
dress  of  tyjje  this  week  and  a  new  heading.  It  looks  as  spic 
and  synui  as  a  new  pin,  and  is  brimful  of  good  reading  matter. 
The  Ri  rai.  is  a  good  pajier  and  a  valued  exchange. 

"Chaste  and  Ueroniliig." 

From  the  Kitriital,  Alameda: 

And  now  I'oines  the  Pacifh'  Ri  ral  Press,  in  bran  new  type 
and  a  chaste  and  becoming  heading,  with  its  many  pages  filled 
with  matter  of  interest,  not  alone  to  the  agriculturist  and 
horticulturist,  but  to  every  class  of  readers,  the  politician  not 
excepted. 

"  From  an  Independent  Standpoint." 
From  the  Xeiv  Km,  Benicia: 

The  Pacific  Ri  rai,  Press,  a  journal  which  every  farmer 
and  fruit-rai.ser  in  the  West  should  be  provided  with,  has  en- 
tered uiwn  its  twenty-fourth  year.  It  appears  with  a  new 
heading  and  a  new  dress  of  type,  and  looks  wonderfully  im- 
proved and  attractive.  Two  most  inte' esting  features  of  the 
Press  are  its  resume  of  the  week's  doings  and  its  discussions 
of  leading  events  from  a  perfectly  indeixindent  standpoint. 

"I'nl>ia8ed  Opinions." 

From  the  Times,  Santa  Maria : 

Those  who  read  the  "  Independent  Standiwint  "  editorials 
of  the  Ri  KAi.  Press  get  unbiased  opinions  upon  all  industrial 
propositions  from  the  \ten  of  the  able  editor,  Alfred  Holman, 
who  is  not  "tied  up"  to  anybody  or  anything.  He  is  highly 
practical  and  in  a  position  to  bo  well  informed  on  all  important 
issues  of  the  day,  and  those  who  follow  his  teachings  prize 
them  more  highly  as  they  continue  to  read  and  learn  more  of 
their  real  value.  He  is  a  leader  in  the  progressive  Western 
world. 

".\  Paper  California  Ou^ht  to  lie  Proiul  Of." 

From  the  .l(/r«cii(f.  Half  Moon  Bay: 

The  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press  comes  to  us  this  week  with  anew 
heading  that  is  in  step  with  this  progressive  age  and  a  new 
type  dress  that  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  eye. 
The  Ri  KAL  Press  is  edited  with  marked  ability  and  is  a  paper 
that  the  agriculturist  and  horticulturist  and  dairyman  in 
California  ought  to  be  proud  to  supptirt. 

"Deserves  Its  SiieeesH." 

From  the  Herald,  San  Jose  : 

The  Pacific  Rcral  Press  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
every  respect  during  the  past  few  months,  and  now  it  has 
donned  a  new  dress  and  shows  other  proofs  of  prosperity.  The 
Ri  rai.  Press  is  one  of  the  best  pipers  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States,  and  fully  deserves  its  manifest  success. 

"One  of  the  Best  of  Its  Class." 

From  the  Prcm,  Riverside  : 

The  Pacific  Rcral  Press  has  always  been  one  of  the  best 
papers  of  its  class  on  the  coast.  It  has  recently  adopted  a  new 
dress  throughout  and  otherwise  shown  a  disposition  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  State.  It  can  hardly  do  better 
work  than  in  the  past,  but  it  is  greatly  improved  typographic- 
ally by  the  changes  it  has  recently  made. 

"New  Ciotlies  from  Top  to  Toe." 

Prom  the  Fruit  (Imwer,  S.  F.  : 

Our  esteemed  neighbor,  the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press,  has  put 
on  new  clothes  from  top  to  toe  and  looks  much  the  better  for 
it.    Its  old  clnthes,  espgcially  the  headgear,  were  of  the  style  ! 
of  a  quarter  century  ago,  and  gave  the  pa)x^r  something  of  a  j 
"  wayback""  aspect,  despite  the  gcxxl  matter  filling  its  pages. 
We  congratulate  our  able  contemp<;rary  on  this  evidence  of 
continued  prosperity,  and  predict  that  its  numerous  readers  , 
will  not  regret  the  back-number  head-piece  which  has  been 
thrown  overbojird  for  something  far  more  appropriate  and  I 
timely. 

"One  of  the  Best  In  the  State." 

From  the  lte{nxler,  San  Jacinto: 

After  many  years  the  Pacific  Ri  hal  Press  has  changed  its 
heading,  not  beciiuse  it  wasn't  handsome  enough,  but  it  was 
out  of  date.  A  new  dress  has  also  been  added,  altogether 
giving  it  a  more  substantial  and  better  appearance  than  be- 
fore.   The  Press  is  one  of  the  best  farm  papers  in  the  State. 

"  Lool{H  at  PassiiiK  Kveiits  with  Calm  \'le\v." 

From  the  l^itjamninii,  Watsonville: 

The  RcRAL  Press  is  out  in  a  new  dre.ss  which  vastly  im- 
proves its  appearance.  It  is  making  quite  a  feature  of  its 
page  "From  an  Indi'pcndent  Point  of  View,"  and  it  is  the 
first  part  of  the  paper  to  which  we  turn.  The  writer  of  that 
page  looks  at  passing  events  with  calm  view,  and  the  conclu- 
sions are  logical  and  fair.  The  Rcral  Press  is  a  publication 
of  high  merit,  and  deserves  the  place  it  holds  in  the  esteem  of 
its  readers. 

".\n  Kxceiieiit  .lournal." 

From  the  El  Dorado  Hetmhtienn : 

The  Pacific  Riral  Press  comes  to  our  table  this  week 
printed  in  the  neatest  and  clearest  possible  form,  with  new 
type  and  a  new  heading  that  gives  it  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance. It  is  an  excellent  journal  and  contains  valuable  matter 
for  the  farmer  and  orchaidist. 

"  llaiiflsoiue  and  .\ttrafti\e." 

Prom  the  Gazette.  Martinez: 

The  San  Francisco  Ri  ral  Press  has  donned  a  new  heading 
and  treated  itself  to  a  new  dre.ss  throughout.  It  is  vastly  im- 
proved in  appearance,  and  is  a  verv  handsome  and  attractive 
publication. 


THE  FIELD. 

The  Great  Hay  Crop  of  the  United  States. 


The  eleventh  census,  taken  in  June,  18!t0,  was  very 
complete  in  its  agricultural  schedules,  especially  on 
grasses  and  forage  crops.  There  has  been  vexatious 
delay  in  giving  out  the  results,  but  the  Homenfm,/ 
has  finally  obtained  the  data  as  to  the  acres  mown 
for  hay  and  the  total  hay  crop  obtained  in  188!t. 
v^hich  are  published  for  tlie  first  time.  The  census 
for  the  decade  before,  187t>.  is  given  also: 


North  Atlantic. . . 
South  Atlantic. . . 
North  Central . . . . 

South  Central  

Western  


1879. 

. .  ia,(«5,noo 
. .  i.ias.mid 
.  .i5,4[io.um 
. .  Bsi.um 
. .  i.s.'ia.fifid 


1871). 
l-J.«fi<i.(K]f) 
iM.S.IHIO 

ifi.is-j.imi 

.i2.i,(Mlo 


—Acres — 


18W. 

■,',1114,0110 
4I,0|-,MHI(I 

•j,nirt,niio 
.■i.aw.doo 


United  States  30,6a9,0tt)      .sa.sisa.iKKi      .^5.i.t6,i«io  «rt,K3a.i)i)0 

The  area  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  mown  for 
hay  in  1889  was  28  per  cent  more  than  ten  years  be- 
fore, and  the  yield  was  28  per  cent  more.  South  .Vt- 
lantic  States  gained  71  per  cent  in  area  and  128  per 
cent  in  yield.  The  North  Central  group  doubled  its 
grass  area  108  per  cent  and  gained  114  per  cent  in 
yield.  The  most  marked  gain  was  in  the  South  Cen- 
tral States,  where  the  breadth  of  grass  grown  for 
hay  gained  202  per  cent,  the  yield  818  per  cent.  The 
Western  States  show  178  per  cent  gain  in  area  and 
188  gain  in  yield.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  mown  area  returned  by  the  eleventh  census  is 
three-fourths  more  than  in  '79  and  the  crop  was 
nearly  doubled — gain  90  per  cent,  The.se  compari- 
sons, with  the  average  yield  per  acre,  value  per  ton 
and  total  value  are  thus  computed  by  groups  of 
States: 


N.  A 

Increased  '7fl-"l»  by  per  cent  .  23 

Yield,  '79-'89,  per  cent   2K 

Aver,  yield  per  acre,  '8S(.  tons  1.22 

Aver,  value  hay  per  ton  

Total  val. ,  mi  llions  of  dollars  $21 1 


tiroups  of  States. 

S.  A.  N.  C.  S.  C,  West.  U.  S. 

71       108  202  173  73 

123       114  318  188  '.m 

1  (W     1.27  1.14  IK  1.2ti 

10        8  il  8  n 

21      328  20  42  601 


The  United  States  hay  crop  is  approached  in  total 
value  only  by  corn,  is  double  the  value  of  wheat  or 
cotton,  which  attract  so  much  attention  to  the 
markets,  and  is  three  times  the  value  of  our  oats. 
The  hay  croji  of  Great  Britain  last  year  averaged 
only  1.2  tons  per  acre  on  8,485,000  acres,  a  total  of 
only  10,172.000  tons,  whereas  in  a  good  grass  year 
like  1889,  the  average  is  two  tons  i>er  acre  or  a  total 
of  18,2.^0,000  tons.  Germany's  hay  crop  of  '91  was 
officially  estimated  at  20, ,500, 000  tons.  Russia's  was 
about  the  same,  while  France  and  Austria-Hungary 
each  cut  about  It!, 500, 000  tons  of  hav. 


Flaxseed  Growing. 


California  has  not  grown  much  flaxseed  of  late 
and  our  local  oil  mills  have  run  on  imported  seed. 
The  flaxseed  crop  does  not  seem  to  commend  itself 
to  our  farmers.  It  does  not  pay  as  well  as  they 
would  like.  There  has  been  of  late  considerable  of  a 
movement  in  the  flax  crop  at  the  East.  A  leading 
Eastern  statistical  journal  says  that  the  prevailing 
high  prices  and  scarcity  of  flaxseed  at  all  the  leading 
points  of  distribution  have  aroused  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  forthcoming  crop  of  that  imjKirtant 
article.  According  to  the  best  informed  authorities, 
the  ai-ea  devoted  this  year  to  flaxseed  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  \-ear  since  1891,  when  protluction  was 
officially  estimated  at  15,455.000  bushels.  Owing  to 
the  long-continued  depression  in  the  value  of  wheat, 
a  large  number  of  farmers  have  turned  their"  atten- 
tion to  flaxseed,  with  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  fully  twenty  per  cent  in  1894  over  that  of 
1898.  Last  year  about  1,2.50,000  acres  were  culti- 
vated, and  basing  the  yield  on  the  usual  average  of 
eight  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  the  crop  of  1898 
reached  a  total  of  about  10,000,000  bushels.  Of  this 
production,  about  1,. 500, 000  bushels  were  reserved 
for  planting  and  other  purposes,  and  besides  a  con- 
siderable portion  thereof  was  exported,  the  statistics 
for  the  ten  months  ending  May,  1894.  being  2.047,888 
bushels,  valued  at  $2,429,279,  compared  with  l,ti07,- 
150  bushels,  of  the  value  of  $2,083,949,  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1892-98.  Thus  the  stock 
available  for  crushing  was  reduced  to  an  abnormally 
small  volume,  resulting  in  the  present  depletion  of 
supplies  and  the  advancing  tendency  of  prices,  and 
inducing  the  farmers  to  extend  the  acreage.  Some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  the  required 
sowing  seed,  and  for  that  reason  the  growing  crop  is 
less  extensive  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
The  bulk  of  the  flaxseed  produced  in  this  country  is 
raised  in  the  States  of  the  West  and  Northwest.  In 
1892  the  entire  acreage  was  1,477.000,  of  which  404,- 
000  acres  are  credited  to  Minnesota.  In  1894  that 
State  had  425.000  acres  of  flax  under  cultivation. 
Next  in  importance  in  the  j^ear  1891  was  Kansas 
with  8(j0,000  acres  and  an  estimated  yield  of  2.000.- 
000  bushels  of  seed.  Iowa,  in  the  same  year,  pro- 
duced about  8,000,000  bushels  from  280,000  acres, 
while  North  Dakota  and  Missouri  yielded  .WO, 000 
bushels  and  459,000  bushels  respectively.  The  crop 
of  1894  has  progressed  under  generally  favorable 
conditions,  and  arrivals  of  new  seed  in  the  primary 
markets  may  be  expected  early  in  Augast,  if  not 
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sooner.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  values  will  be 
affected  by  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion. The  activity  of  the  export  demand  and  the 
domestic  requirements  for  linseed  oil  durint^  the  fall 
and  winter  season  are  factors  that  will  largely  in- 
fluence the  future  situation.  At  this  time  predic- 
tions on  the  subject  cannot  be  safely  made. 

Rice  Growing  Without  Flooding. 


Now  that  there  is  an  experimental  plat  of  rice  do- 
ing well  without  flooding  at  the  Government  station 
on  Union  Island,  interest  increases  in  the  non-fiood- 
ing  .system  of  rice  growing  which  is  prevailing  in 
Louisiana.    The  Lake  Charles  Aincrtcau  says: 

Southwest  Louisiana  has  made  such  rapid  strides  in  rice 
culture  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  that,  from  a  mere 
besinninp  of  a  few  acres  produced  for  home  consumption,  it 
has  become  the  leading  i-ice-producing  region  of  the  United 
States.  At  least  one-half  the  rice  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  now  grown  in  this  favored  region.  On  account  of  the 
favorable  combination  of  soil,  rainfall  and  water  facilities,  rice 
can  be  produced  much  more  cheaply  here  than  in  the  other 
rice-producing  regions  of  the  nation.  The  consequence  is  that 
rice  farmers  realize  much  larger  profits  than  in  other  rice 
regions.  Many  northern  people  coming  to  this  country  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  with  limited  means,  have  become 
independent. 

A  large  area  of  our  lands  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
rice,  and  the  rice  area  can  be  considerably  increased  by  put- 
ting in  artesian  wells. 

On  our  best  rice  lands,  with  reasonable  cultivation,  from 
ten  to  twenty  barrels  of  rough  rice  can  be  produced  per  acre, 
worth  from  *":i.50  to         per  barrel. 

The  crop  is  put  in,  harvested  and  threshed  with  the  same 
machinery  and  nearly  the  same  process  as  wheat  or  oats. 

The  prospect  for  the  present  crop  is  as  good  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and  the  probabilities  are  that  we  will  receive  an  excel- 
lent price  for  it.  When  our  rice  crop  begins  to  come  in  this 
fall  the  hard  times  will  be  gone  for  southwest  Louisiana. 

Mulching  to  Retain  Moisture. — It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  all  the  labor  this  will  call  for  can  be 
profitably  bestowed.  However,  this  is  the  desci'ip- 
tion  5>f  it,  as  written  by  a  visitor  to  a  local  paper: 

I  desire  to  mention  what  I  believe  will  cause  a  new  departure 
or  a  revolution  in  rice  culture  on  the  prairies.  On  the  Wester 
Ogle  plantation,  a  few  miles  west  of  Abbeville,  there  are  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  in  rice.  It  is  flooded  by  water  that  is 
stored  behind  levees.  But  I  also  saw  on  this  place  a  small 
piece  of  rice  planted  on  the  high  fields  of  the  plantation.  This 
rice  was  covered  with  dry  grass  about  two  inches  thick  spread 
over  the  entire  cut  of  land.  The  idea  is  that  the  rice  will 
come  through  this  top  dressing  and  that  the  grass  and  weeds 
will  not  do  so.  The  object  in  putting  great  quantities  of  water 
on  rice  arc  two-fold—to  destroy  weeds  and  grass  and  to  supply 
the  plant  with  moisture  sufficient  to  keep  it  growing.  The 
manager  of  the  place,  Mr.  Hatch,  is  an  old  planter,  and  he 
thinks  the  idea  will  prove  a  great  success.  He  and  his  assist- 
ants both  tell  me  that  they  have  often  observed  that  grass 
would  not  come  through  hay  or  rice  straw,  but  that  grains  of 
rice  would  gci-minate  and  grow  through  without  difficulty. 
Mr.  David  Todd,  the  owner  of  the  plantation,  tirst  conceived 
the  idea  (so  the  manager  informed  me)  of  spreading  the  prairie 
grass,  which  is  here  mowed  in  vast  quantities,  over  the  land 
from  which  it  is  taken  in  lieu  of  flooding  with  water.  After 
the  land  has  been  planted  in  either  Honduras  or  Carolina  rice 
for  a  few  years  the  straw  is  spread.  This  grass  covering  can 
be  used  for  two  or  three  years  on  the  same  land,  and  rice 
straw  will  subserve  the  same  purpose.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
periment is  being  watched  with  interest  by^  the  neighboring 
farmers. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Rich  Milk  is  Valuable  to  the  Cheese  Maker. 


Recent  investigation  is  calling  for  somewhat  of  a 
revision  of  the  old  doctrine  as  to  what  kind  of  milk  is 
most  profitable  in  cheese-making.  It  used  to  be  held 
that  any  unskimmed  milk  was  rich  enough  for  cheese ; 
that  is,  that  any  decent  milk  would  have  fat  enough 
in  it  to  make  a  good  rich  cheese  and  that  to  have  a 
high  fat  percentage  was  a  waste  of  good  butter. 
For  this  reason  some  dairymen  used  to  half  skim  the 
milk  before  checse-makmg,  and  others  held  that  if  we 
could  get  a  cow  which  would  give  a  great  weight  of 
watery  milk  she  would  he  par  c.vcrllencc  the  "cheese 
cow,"  Of  course,  when  cheese  is  not  skillfully  made 
and  the  fat  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  whey  vat,  there  is 
a  great  loss,  and  perhaps  the  loss  is  greater  as  the 
milk  is  richer,  but  that  may  not  be  the  case  where 
the  curd  is  carefully  and  properly  manipulated 
throughout.  Investigation  of  the  subject,  of  course, 
proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  correct  cheese-making. 

Fortunately,  in  the  great  cheese  regions  of  the 
East  there  has  of  late  been  a  very  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  office  of  the  fat  in  cheese-making  and 
tlie  results  throw  new  light  on  what  should  be  sought 
in  breeding  and  feeding.  The  last  issue  of  the  E.r- 
j)i'rii»riif  Station  Record  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reviews  these  experiments  and  outlines  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  One  point 
which  has  been  vei-y  forcibly  brought  out  by  these 
investigations  is  that  the  fat  in  the  milk  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  determining  the  yield  and 
the  quality  of  the  cheese.  As  the  fat  in  the  milk  in- 
creased the  yield  of  green  cheese  increased,  (1)  be- 
cause the  ])roportion  of  the  fat  which  was  incorpor- 
ated into  the  cheese  was  actually  larger  in  the  case 
of  rich  milk;  (2)  because  more  casein  was  incorpor- 
into  the  cheese  for  the  reason  that  the  milk  con- 
tained more  casein  and  that  very  little  casein  was 
lost  in  the  process  of  manufacture;  and  (3)  because 
more  water  was  retained  in  the  cheese,  owing  to  the 
increased  fat  and  casein. 

The  loss  of  fat  in  cheese-making  was  found  to  be 


quite  independent  of  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk; 
and  the  amount  of  green  cheese  made  for  each  [lound 
of  fat  in  the  milk  varied  but  slightly  in  the  case  of 
milk  of  varying  richness. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  composition  of  the 
cheese  is  very  largely  governed  by  the  composition 
of  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made.  Skimming  milk 
increases  the  proportion  of  casein  to  fat  in  the  milk 
and  likewise  in  the  cheese  made  from  such  milk.  The 
effect  of  adding  cream  to  normal  milk  is  to  make  the 
amount  of  fat  larger  in  proportion  to  the  casein,  and 
the  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  cheese  made  from 
such  milk.  Furthermore,  "it  has  been  fairly  estab- 
lished that  the  relation  of  fat  to  casein  in  cheese 
largely  governs  the  commercial  quality  and,  there- 
fore, the  market  value  of  cheese,  within  certain 
limits."  Hence  it  appears  that  milk  rich  in  fat  is 
quite  as  desirable  for  cheese-making  as  for  butter- 
making.  The  statement  has  even  been  made  of  fate 
that  "  the  so-called  cheese  cow,  /.  e. ,  the  cow  which 
is  good  especially  for  cheese  rather  than  for  butter, 
does  not  exist,  and  that  wherever  a  cow  is  found 
that  is  good  for  cheese-making  purposes,  the  milk  of 
that  cow  is  equally  good  for  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ter."  The  I'esults  of  the  Columbian  dairy  test  point 
in  the  same  direction. 

If  milk  differs  as  widely  in  its  value  for  cheese- 
making  as  for  butter-making,  the  injustice  resulting 
from  ]niying  for  milk  at  cheese  factories  according  to 
weight  alone  is  not  less  than  arises  from  the  similar 
practice  at  creameries,  which  is  being  quite  rapidly 
corrected. 

The  investigations  above  mentioned  have  furnished 
abundant  evidence  that  the  fat  in  milk  is  a  reliable 
index  to  its  cheese- producing  value,  and  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  paying  for  milk  without  injustice  to  the 
producers  or  the  factories. 


crops  and  squashes,  coupled  with  grain  or  grain 
products  and  alfalfa,  good  beef  and  dairy  cattle  can 
be  raised.  In  the  way  of  other  stock  I  can  see  no 
difficulties  of  a  serious  natui'e  in  the  way. 


Is  This  the  "Black  Pepsin"  Fraud  Again? 

We  read  in  an  exchang.?  published  in  one  of  the 
dairy  counties  that  a  man  interested  in  pushing  into 
adoption  a  secret  process  for  making  butter  has 
been  there  during  the  past  few  days,  and  will  remain 
during  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  as  great  a 
number  of  the  dairymen  of  that  section  as  possible. 
He  claims  for  his  process  that  it  greatly  lessens  the 
expense  of  butter-making,  that  more  butter  in  bulk 
and  weight  is  obtained  by  using  the  same  material 
than  ordinarily,  and  that  the  product  is  not  injured 
in  quality  by  the  process,  etc. 

If  we  are  not  much  mistaken  this  is  another  out- 
cropping of  the  old  intposition  which  we  have 
frequently  denounced.  If  the  process  makes  a  great 
deal  more  "  butter"  from  the  same  milk  it  does  it  by 
coagulating  the  curd  of  the  milk,  and  thus  gives,  of 
course,  a  great  weight.  It  may  not  be  unwholesome 
nor  objectionable  when  used  fresh,  but  if  any  one 
tries  to  make  such  butter  for  the  market  he  will  lose 
his  milk.  You  cannot  put  cheesy  matter  into  butter 
without  spoiling  it. 

Dairying  and  Soil  Fertility. 


Common  observation  and  experience  teach  thJit 
dairying  increases  the  fertility  of  the  farm  providing 
all  manure  is  properly  handled  and  returned  to  the 
soil.  The  sale  of  butter  takes  from  the  farm  less  of 
the  elements  of  fertility  than  any  other  common  farm 
crop;  cheese  removes  more  and  milk  more  still,  but 
all  these  are  slightly  exhaustive  of  fertility  compared 
with  ci-ops  of  grain  or  hay.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amount  of  soil  constituents  taken  from  the 
land  by  the  removal  of  the  difl'erent  products.  The 
values  given  are  merely  for  comparison,  and  show 
the  relative  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  removed: 


I.IXJO  WORTH  OF 


Timothv  hay  (100  tons)  

Wheat  (1,4(X)  bush,  grain) . . . 
Barley  (3, .500  hush,  grain). 
Turnips  (10,(KX)  bush,  roots). 
Fat  cattle  (20,(m  Ihs.,  alive) , 
Whole  milk  (10,(XK)  gals.) , .  . 

Cheese  (lO.IKX)  lbs.)  

Butter  (.5,(J00  tbs.)  


Nitro- 
gen, &s. 

Phos- 
phoric 
Acid,  lbs. 

Potash, 
lbs. 

Relative 
Value. 

2,530 

1,060 

1,800 

$550 

1,980 

748 

512 

410 

1,888 

986 

600 

410 

1,080 

600 

2,340 

275 

-16,5 

310 

35 

103 

592 

200 

170 

120 

450 

115 

88 

5 
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Better  Practice  Needed  in  California. 

At  tVie  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Farmers' 
Institute  Mr.  F.  B.  Norton  emphasized  a  point 
which  the  Rural  has  always  insisted  on;  viz.,  that 
our  livestock  interests  should  be  handled  upon  a 
more  advanced  or  progressive  plan.    He  said: 

Stock-raising  is  my  favorite  branch  of  farming.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  regard  you  are  in  a  transi- 
tion state.  Tlie  older  methods  of  ranching  with  you 
are  becoming  obsolete  and  unprofitable;  you  must 
adopt  modern  and  scientific  methods.  The  raising 
of  thoroughbred  horses  and  cattle,  mutton  sheep  and 
swine,  poultry  and  dairying,  all  of  which  can  be  made 
as  profitable  here  and  give  employment  to  as  many 
people  as  in  Wisconsin.  But  it  cannot  be  done  in 
the  methods  of  the  past.  Time  will  not  permit  me 
to  go  into  details,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  with  alfalfa 
and  wheat  good  hogs  can  be  produced;  with  root 


The  Coming  Dairy  Convention. 


The  State  Dairymen's  Association  has  issued  jjre- 
liminary  announcement  of  a  general  assemblage  of 
dairy  producers,  to  be  held  in  this  city  early  in  Sep- 
tember. The  full  i)rogramme  for  the  meeting  has  not 
yet  come  to  hand,  but  we  presume  it  will  cover  all 
branches  of  dairying,  and  will  be  very  profitable  to 
all  who  participate.  Eastern  dairy  associations  are 
among  the  most  prosperous  and  important  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  certainly  there  is  every  reason 
why  California  dairymen  should  rally  for  the  same 
purposes.  We  shall  no  doubt  have  before  the  time 
of  the  meeting  a  full  statement  of  its  purposes  and 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  We  make  this  early 
mention  to  advise  our  readers  of  its  coming,  that 
they  may  jirepare  to  attend. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Rations  for  Young  Chicks. 


To  THE  Editor  : — Much  has  been  written  on  green 
bone  and  its  merits  for  fowls.  I  have  been  using  a 
green-bone  mill  for  the  past  eight  months  and  have 
found  it  a  most  satisfactory  affair.  First,  let  me 
say  many  people  imagine  gi-een  bone,  gristle  and 
meat  may  be  ground  in  these  mills  before  it  is 
cooked.  This  is  not  so  with  at  least  two  of  the  best 
makes  The  bones,  meat  and  gristle  as  it  comes 
from  the  market  must  first  be  boiled,  as  the  raw 
meat  and  gristle  will  not  cut  well.  Many  claim  that 
the  cooked  bone  is  not  so  good  as  the  uncooked.  To 
this  I  will  not  answer,  but  my  young  birds  have 
never  grown  so  well  as  this  season,  and  I  give  them 
a  liberal  supply  of  boiled  bone,  meat  and  gristle  in 
each  morning's  feed.  As  a  rule  there  is  much  more 
meat  and  gristle  than  bone,  and  I  grind  it 
altogether. 

Again,  in  feeding  young  chicks.  I  have  been  trying 
several  different  methods  this  season,  and  can  say 
that  in  nearly  all  the  different  ways  they  have  done 
well.  I  took  one  lot  of  youngsters  after  they  were 
forty-eight  hours'  old  and  fed  them  plain  white 
bread  moistened  (not  sloppy)  with  sweet  skimmed 
milk  for  three  days,  not  giving  them  any  water  or 
drink  during  this  time.  On  the  third  day  I  gave 
them  a  little  millet  seed.  After  this  I  gave  them 
green  bone  and  meat  in  tlie  morning  and  cracked 
wheat  to  run  to  as  they  liked;  at  noon,  finely  cut 
onions  and  at  night  the  bread  moistened  with  milk. 
These  chickens  grew  like  weeds. 

Again,  a  neighbor  gives  his  chicks  boiled  eggs  for 
three  days,  and  after  that  time  nothing  but  cracked 
wheat  and  clover  with  water,  and  they  do  well. 

I  have  generally  fed  on  Johnny  cake  for  the  first 
three  weeks,  with  cracked  wheat,  meat  and  green 
feed.  After  the  third  week  a  mash  composed  of 
green  bone,  meat  and  gristle,  ground  barley,  ground 
oats,  middlings,  etc.  I  have  about  made  up  my 
mind  that  almost  any  wholesome,  nutritious  diet, 
free  from  sloppy  feed,  will  bring  chicks  to  the  front. 
Keep  the  little  fellows  under  the  brooder  the  most 
of  the  time  for  the  first  four  or  five  days  until  they 
have  learned  perfectly  well  where  to  go  when  they 
feel  the  need  of  warmth,  as  chilling  means  almost 
certain  death  to  little  ones.  J.  W.  Foroeus. 

Santa  Cruz. 


rir.  Pennebaker  is  Too  Kind  to  His  Fowls. 


To  THE  Editor;  —  I  think  the  trouble  with  Mr. 
Pennebaker's  hens  is  too  much  food.  The  run  on 
alfalfa  tield,  with  grain  once  a  day,  fed  at  night,  is 
sufficient.  Milk  every  day  is  more  than  enough  to 
kill  them.  It  may  be  fed  to  advantage  twice  a  week, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkle  of  black  pepper.  The  grain 
should  never  be  soaked.  Put  ashes  in  the  bottoms 
of  nests.  Kill  at  once  every  sick  bird;  it  does  not 
pay  to  doctor  them.  Remove  dropping  cmce  a  week 
or  oftener.  Reduce  the  level  roosts  to  two  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  house  should  be  well  ventilated. 
Bluestone  in  the  water  is  better  than  on  the  wheat. 
A  change  of  grain  is  good,  but  the  best  of  wh(>at 
should  be  the  principal  grain  food. 

Saratoga,  Cal.  Frankmn  Dexthk. 

Newcomer  Should  Look  for  Vermin. 


To  TiiK  Editor:— The  Rurai,  of  July  24th  contains 
(luestions  from  a  ''Newcomer"  and  beginner  in  the 
poultry  business.  I  have  been  in  the  business  in  the 
East  20  years  and  California  20  years,  therefore 
ought  to  have  gained  some  valuable  experience,  and 
I  will  rei)ly  to  the  third  question,  concerning  his  loss 
of  chicks  when  a  month  old.  If  chicks  die  from  im- 
proper feeding  it  is  not  likely  to  be  after  they  are 
one  month  old;  after  that  age  they  can  stand  a  bad 
t^iet.    It  is  more  likely  to  be  from  lice  and  filthy 
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quarters.  He  says  they  'drooped  their  wint^s,  ruf- 
fled their  feathers  and  died. "  Those  are  the  effects 
of  lice— the  lari^e  head  lice  buried  under  the  skin  if 
they  are  not  on  the  body. 

Certainly  there  is  a  remedy:  Observe  constant 
watchfulness,  keei)ing  lice  out  of  their  houses,  off  the 
roosts  and  off  the  chicks.  Fill  all  the  cracks  in 
boards  and  i-oosts  with  whitewash,  then  don't  let 
more  than  two  days  pass  without  lookini):  where  they 
sit  at  niifht.  and  sprinkle  petroleum  and  clean  dust. 

To  make  chicks  live  and  grow  means  eternal  vif,'i- 
lance.  I  have  kept  all  the  breeds  and  by  experiment 
have  proved  that  the  Brown  Leghorn  pure  bi-eed 
can't  be  beat  for  eggs  and  fine,  juicy,  high- flavored 
flesh.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Sqi'ikes. 

Redwood  City,  San  Mateo  County. 

Midsummer  in  the  Poultry  Yard. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


August  4,  1894. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


How  a  Horse  Ought  to  Go. 


Every  season  has  its  particular  duties  in  the 
poultry  yai-d,  and  the  midst  of  the  arid  season  is  not 
an  excejjtion.  Some  thoughtless  growers  seem  to 
think  differently,  and  as  the  egg  crop  falls  off  and 
the  hens  do  so  much  heavy  standing  around  they  are 
inclined  to  lose  interest  and  let  the  birds  shift  for 
themselves  until  their  interest  in  the  business  re- 
vives. This  is  a  most  mistaken  and  dangerous  policy, 
and  must  result  in  great  injury  to  the  Hock — in  fact 
the  midsummer  mortality  is  largely  due  to  shiftless- 
ness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  flock  owners.  Mid- 
summer should  bring  extra  care  to  the  fowls, 
abundance  of  the  purest  water,  something  in  the 
way  of  green  food  even  if  nothing  more  than  summer 
prunings  of  fruit  trees  can  be  given,  the  utmost  care 
in  the  extt'rmination  of  vermin — these  and  many 
other  duties  should  convince  the  grower  that  even 
the  idle  summei-time  should  be  diligently  employed 
for  the  good  of  the  flock. 

Some  very  pertinent  suggestions  for  midsummer 
service  are  given  by  G.  W.  Tighc,  of  Ventufa  county, 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  C<ilifi>rul(i  Cultinitor,  and  we 
reproduce  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  beginner  or 
the  experienced  one  who  is  inclined  to  drop  his  re- 
sponsibilities during  the  moulting  season.  Mr. 
Tighe  says  : 

The  old  birds  liave  just  commenced  moulting  and 
will  well  rei)ay  any  little  extra  care  we  can  give 
them  now.  We  make  a  special  effort  to  see  that  our 
fowls  have  all  the  care  and  attention  possible  during 
the  moulting  season.  Our  aim  is  to  get  them  through 
this  trying  p(>riod  as  early  and  quickly  as  possible 
and  get  them  in  laying  condition  for  high-priced 
winter  eggs.  Some  people  think  that  after  the 
spring  hatching  is  over  the  fowls  need  no  further 
care  until  winter,  and  let  their  flock  wander  every- 
where and  lay  and  roost  where  they  will.  This  is  a 
great  mistake  and  many  valuable  birds  are  unneces- 
sarily lost  by  such  carelessness  every  year. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  market  the  old  hens  and 
what  males  you  do  not  want.  You  will  need  all  yf)ur 
room  for  your  stock  now  coming  on,  and  it  does  not 
pay  to  carry  a  lot  of  useless  stock.  This  has  been  a 
very  good  s])ring  for  young  chickens,  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  promising  youngsters,  and  how  they  do  grow. 
I  never  tire  of  admiring  our  flock  of  White  Legiiorns 
as  they  develop  into  full-grown  birds.  They  are  so 
full  of  life,  proud  and  graceful,  that  one  cannot  help 
admiring  them.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  look 
out  for  lice  and  mites,  and  do  not  let  them  get  the 
start  of  you. 

This  is  a  good  month  to  whitewash  and  give  the 
j)oultry  buildings  a  general  cleanup.  Use  plenty  of 
oil  on  the  roosts  to  keep  vermin  down.  Look  out  for 
the  young  chicks  and  see  that  they  do  not  get  droopy 
and  stand  ai'ound  with  their  wings  hanging  di)wn. 
Feed  them  well  and  keep  them  bright  and  happy  and 
free  from  lice.  Don't  take  it  for  granted  there  are 
no  lice  on  them;  be  sure  of  it. 

It  is  getting  too  late  to  set  eggs  now,  and  we  would 
advise  giving  all  your  attention  to  the  growing  stock. 
Make  room  for  them  as  they  grow,  and  do  not  crowd 
them.  Provide  good  quarters  where  you  can  shut 
them  up  safe  at  night  where  they  won't  be  carried 
off  by  coyotes,  skunks,  cats  or  some  other  chicken 
thief.  Count  them  once  in  a  while  to  see  they  arc 
all  safe.  You  will  count  them  one  day  and  find  you 
have  200  fine,  strong,  growing  chicks.  Three  or  four 
weeks  pass.  It  will  })ossibly  strike  you  that  there 
do  not  seem  to  be  as  many  chicks  as  there  ought  to 
be.  Of  course  you  assure  yourself  they  are  all  there, 
for  didn't  you  count  only  a  month  or  so  ago  and  they 
were  all  right;  nevertheless,  by  a  hasty  count,  you 
can  only  make  75.  Rut  you  don't  believe  you  counted 
them  correctly:  you  know  Ihey  will  all  show  u\)  when 
you  count  tluMn  at  night  after  they  have  all  gone  to 
roost.  So  that  night  you  go  out  and  count  them 
very  carefully,  and  very  slowly,  slower  than  you 
need  to  in  fact — you  are  half  afraid  you  will  get  done 
all  too  soon:  you  don't  miss  any  of  them,  and  when 
you  have  finished  you  find  that  you  have  just  75  out 
of  your  flock  of  'ilM).  Words  fail  to  express  just 
what  you  feel.  Now  is  the  time  you  remember  that 
there  were  several  nights  when  you  forgot  to  lock 
the  chicken-house  door  or  to  repair  that  broken 
board.  Experiences  of  this  kind  are  very  dish(>art- 
ening,  and  our  own  experience  has  taught  us  it  pays 
to  provide  suitable  (|uarters  for  our  birds  where  they 
will  b3  safe  from  theft  by  eithei-  two  or  foui-  legged 
wanderers. 


This  depends,  of  course,  upon  what  he  is  going  for. 
Dr.  Grange,  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station, 
shows  that  in  pnmouncing  upon  the  action  of  a  horse 
as  being  good  or  bad.  due  consideration  must  again 
be  given  to  the  use  the  animal  is  intended  for,  be- 
cause what  might  be  looked  upon  as  good  action  for 
one  class  of  work  would  appear  rather  indifferent  for 
.some  other.  Take  the  saddle  horse,  and  it  is  hard 
for  the  wi-iter  to  conceive  a  more  agreeable  way  of 
covering  the  ground  than  upon  the  back  of  a  horse 
that  has  a  nice  long  easy  .swing  in  the  trot,  going 
ratlier  close  to  the  ground,  but  with  sufflcient  knee 
action  to  carry  the  toe  clear  of  all  irregularities  in 
the  roadbed.  This,  with  energy  and  moderate  speed, 
goes  a  long  way  towards  the  makeup  of  a  good  sad- 
dle horse;  but  the  same  style  in  a  coach  horse  would 
hardly  pass  muster  if  intended  for  fasliionable  city 
driving.  In  addition  to  this  (for  saddle  work)  we 
must  have  the  horse  to  canter  nicely,  with  a  long 
easy  stride,  free  from  that  short  bucking  motion  so 
often  noticed  in  badly  trained  or  inferior  animals; 
the  walk  should  be  energetic,  fast  and  smooth,  with 
plenty  of  elasticity  to  modify  concussion.  In  some 
localities  and  with  some  persons  the  running-walk  is 
indis])ensable  in  the  makeup  of  a  lirst-class  saddle 
horse.  The  harness  horse  should  be  a  good  walker, 
a  free,  bold  trotter,  with  plenty  of  knee  as  well  as 
hock  action;  the  former  must  not  only  be  high,  but 
it  must  be  far-reaching,  so  as  to  carry  the  foot 
through  a  telling  space  at  every  stride  and  do  away 
with  that  short  choppy  action  sometimes  described 
by  an  old  saying  that  such  and  such  a  nag  "  will  trot 
all  day  in  a  bushel  basket,"  while  the  latter  must 
bend  the  joint  thoroughly,  bringing  the  foot  and 
curved  pastern  u\y  from  the  ground  in  a  sharp,  de- 
cisive manner,  carrying  them  well  forward  and 
lowering  them  with  energy  and  precision  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  movements  of  a  clock,  all  jerky 
movements  that  indicate  stringhalt  being  carefully 
avoided. 

For  slow  draft  work  upon  the  farm,  road  or  in  the 
city,  the  walking  gait  is  even  of  more  importance 
than  any  othi-r,  so  much  so  that  some  agricultural 
societies  award  prizes  for  the  best  walker,  an  innova- 
tion to  be  highly  commended. 

Breeding  Shetland  Ponies. 


a  horse  just  as  much  as  before  the  silent  steed  came 
into  being. 

Many  of  them  own  a  wheel  who  would  not  own  a 
horse;  but  the  wheel,  even  if  built  for  two,  is  not  so 
agreeable  after  all  as  holding  the  reins  behind  a 
glossy-coated,  lightly  stepping  horse.  Electric 
motors  for  carriages  are  talked  of,  but  they  will  be 
expensive  for  a  long  time  yet,  and  until  their  pro- 
ficiency is  somewhat  advanced  from  the  present 
stage  a  man  even  with  a  balky  horse  would  be  less 
helpless  in  case  of  accident. 

The  noble,  intelligent  horse  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  advance  of  civilization.  Relief  from  the 
heavier  duties  will  leave  the  more  energy  for  the 
driving  of  which  every  American  citizen  is  fond. 

Teaching  Colts  to  Back. 


The  pajjer  on  Shetland  ponies  which  Mr.  R.  Ryrdon 
has  contributed  to  the  "'Transactions  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland"  contains  the 
following  letter  from  the  Ladies'  Hoi)e,  Chertsey, 
Surrey:  "We  have  found,  so  far,  that  Shetland 
ponies  thrive  very  well  in  the  South  and  live  out 
summer  and  winter  with  no  extra  feed  but  a  little 
hay  if  the  weather  is  very  severe.  No  corn  is 
given  till  the  ponies  are  four  years  old  for  fear  of 
increasing  their  size.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  down  to  thirty-six  inches  in  height,  as  the  ten- 
dency so  far  has  been  for  the  foals  fi-om  extra  snuill 
parents  to  be  comparatively  large  at  birth,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  they  make  ponies  thirty-eight  inches 
or  thirty-nine  inches  high.  This  is  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  very  small  ponies  are  only  so  by 
accident,  and  the  foals  throw  back  to  their  larger 
grandparents.  Perhaps  this  difficulty  could  be  over- 
come by  careful  selection,  esiiecially  now  there  is  a 
stud  book.  We  have  not  found  the  larger-sized 
ponies — thirty-eight  to  forty  inches — so  likely  to  in- 
crease in  size  in  the  next  generation  if  thev  aro  not 
forced.  Some  of  the  ponies,  when  kept  in  the  stable 
and  well  fed,  are  very  fast  trotters  for  their  size. 
One  little  mare.  Hoplemuroma  1:^0,  though  only 
thirty-five  and  a  half  inches  high,  has  trotted  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  four  miles  in  fifteen  minutes,  seven 
miles  in  twenty-nine  minutes,  and  nine  miles  in  forty- 
three  minutes,  drawing  one  person  about  nine  stone, 
the  time  being  carefully  taken  on  each  occasion. 


Though  the  i)roper  course  of  a  horse  is  forward, 
the  ability  to  back  gracefully  and  obediently  must 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  most  imjxirtant  parts  of  the 
horse's  education.  A  Massachusetts  horseman  holds 
that  Western  horses  do  not  back  well,  and  concludes 
that  care  enough  is  not  given  to  teaching  this  point. 
He  gives  the  /irinlirs'  Guz'f/r  his  way  of  teaching 
the  backward  art,  as  follows:  Draw  the  lines 
through  the  lug  strap  and  stand  behind  thv  colt  and 
a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  when  you  pull  the  rein  it 
will  draw  across  his  ([uarter.  Then  give  him  a  linn, 
strong  pull,  partly  backward  and  partly  to  one  side, 
saying  ■' back  "  as  you  do  it.  and  instantly  let  u]). 
The  pull  .should  be  half  way  between  a  twitch  or  jerk 
and  a  steady  pull.  If  you  did  it  right  his  head  went 
a  little  one  way  and  his  hind  end  was  turned  a  little, 
so  he  was  pulled  perhaps  one-eighth  of  the  way 
around.  Now  go  to  his  head,  stroke  and  caress  him, 
and  if  convenient  give  him  from  your  hand  something 
he  will  like  to  eat.  Now  step  back  and  pull  him  the 
other  way,  starting  from  a  loose  rein  and  pulling 
just  hard  enough  to  pull  him  around  a  little,  no  mat- 
ter how  little,  letting  up  at  once  so  as  not  to  liiive 
the  rein  tight  more  than  half  a  second  at  a  time, 
saying  '"back  "  at  the  instant  you  give  the  pull.  He 
will  respond  to  the  pull  just  as  soon  as  he  learns  that 
the  rein  loosens  when  he  yields  to  it.  Now  step 
directly  behind  him  and  pull  the  same  as  before,  only 
use  both  reins  instead  of  one.  Never  tighten  the 
reins  on  him  when  he  is  backing,  but  let  him  under- 
stand that  it  will  loosen  when  he  backs  and  he  v^ill 
back  for  you  every  time. 

Will  all  colts  learn  at  once  if  treated  in  this  way":* 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  trained  them  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  I  never  have  seen  one  that 
would  not.  Occasionally  there  is  one  of  slow  intel- 
lect and  high  temper  with  which  you  should  proceed 
in  the  same  way  as  others,  only  go  a  little  slower  so 
as  to  give  them  time  to  understand  it. 

individual  Excellence  Required. 


The  Future  of  the  Horse. 


With  the  constant  inroads  of  machinery  on  the 
field  of  the  horse's  usefulness,  a  change  is  coming  in 
the  evolution  of  the  animal.  Already  electricity  suj)- 
plants  the  old  horse  cars,  and  no  one  is  sorry.  One 
need  have  no  sympathy  for  the  overburdened  fluid  on 
a  hard  grade.  An  electric  van  for  parcel  delivery  is 
now  working  in  London,  and  is  said  to  be  cheaper 
than  horse  power.  Promises  have  already  been 
made  by  our  inventors  of  electric  plows,  and  feasible 
plans  for  freight  and  produce  tramways  acro.ss  the 
country  on  roads  hitherto  traversed  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  horse  or  mule  are  suggested.  The  old-fash- 
ioned horse  jiower  for  i-unning  incidental  machinery 
is  giving  place  to  the  "coming  power." 

The  coming  horse  is  to  be  less  and  less  a  beast  of 
heavy  burden.    Manj'  places  there  are  where  horses 
I  will  continue  to  drag  heavy  loads  of  a  necessity.  The 
j  handsome  draft  horse  is  not  yet  entirely  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.    But  pleasure  driving  will  continue  to 
give  a  motive  for  the  improvement  of  the  trotting 
]  horse.    The  bicycle  lakes  the  place  of  a  few  saddle 
j  horses,  perhaps,  but  the  majority  of  cyclers  care  for 


It  may  be  set  down  as  a  safe  proposition,  say^  the 
Hritih m'  tii^xhiit  it  will  not  do  to  pay  a  fancy 
price  for  any  horse,  trotter,  pacer  or  runner,  simply 
because  it  has  .some  distinguished  relations.  In 
that  I'espect  the  crisis  of  the  trotting-horse  fevei-has 
been  i)assed.  It  is  true  that  a  good  many  dollars 
have  gone  into  the  cemeterj'  of  blasted  hoi>es  on 
account  of  tl^is  partit-ular  craze,  their  only  monu- 
ment being  bitter  reflections,  but  it  was  something 
that  had  to  be  experienced  by  the  business,  and  i)os- 
sibly  not  much  harm  was  done.  Only  a  little  while 
ago  pedigree  and  relationship  were  placed  above 
everything  else  when  the  purchase  of  young  Irot- 
ting-bred  stock  at  auction  was  the  subject  in  hand, 
but  now  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  exists.  The 
last  six  months  has  seen  any  number  of  sales  in 
which  animals  of  the  best  possible  brei-ding  changed 
hands  at  work-horse  jirices  simply  because  they 
could  not  show  speed  or  i)roducing  (jualities.  The 
patrons  of  the  establishments  which  produce  annu- 
ally large  numbers  of  thoroughbreds  have  the  same 
lesson  yet  to  learn. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Onion  Growing  With  Irrigation  in  Egypt. 

The  onion  crop  of  the  valli-y  of  the  Nile  is  of  great 
importance  and  brings  an  incr(>asing  amount  of 
money  each  year  to  Egy])t,  as  onions  ar(>  shipjied  in 
enormous  quantities  to  England,  Fi-ance,  and  other 
European  countries,  and  even  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  find  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  So  ex- 
cellent is  the  quality  that  efforts  are  being  made  in 
other  countries  to  raise  onions  fi-om  Egyptian  seed. 
The  experiment  might  prove  successful  in  certain 
sections  of  the  United  States.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  cultivation  I'mployed  in 
Egypt  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  growers  in  the 
American  arid  region  for  it  ap])lies  to  a  soil  jwssess- 
ing  no  inherent  moisture,  the  climate  being  almost 
rainless  and  dewless.  In  all  departments  of  Egyp- 
tian agriculture,  watering  is  accomjjli.shed  by  means 
of  irrigating  from  the  Nile,  either  directly  or  from 
canals.  F.  C.  Penfield,  consul  at  Cairo,  sends  the 
account  to  the  State  Department : 

The  more  popular  Egyptian  onion,  known  as 
"Baali, "  is  grown  in  yellow  soil,  sparingly  watered 
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while  the  bulbs  are  maturing,  as  they  may  stand  a 
lengthy  sea  voyage  with  little  risk  of  "sprouting." 
The  two  stages  of  cultivation  are  these: 

First  St  It  or — The  first  stage  covers  the  season  of 
the  sprouts  for  ti'ansplanting.  Toward  the  end  of 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  the  land  in- 
tended for  the  onion  crop  is  irrigated  from  the  Nile, 
After  letting  the  water  run  off,  it  is  left  to  dry  until 
the  first  plowing,  when  the  plowshare  penetrates 
not  deeper  than  four  fingers'  breadth.  All  clods  of 
earth  are  broken  up  and  pulverized,  and  the  land  is 
divided  into  plots  ten  feet  square  and  stirred  lightly 
with  a  mattock — the  favorite  implement  of  the 
Egyptian  farmer,  which  is  double-headed,  one  side 
being  broad  like  an  adze  and  the  other  like  a  pick-ax. 
The  seed  is  then  scattered  freely  and  evenly,  at  the 
rate  of  something  under  twobu.shelsto  the  acre.  After 
sowing,  a  "plank"  is  passed  lightly  over  the  soil  to 
cover  the  seed  and  bring  the  plots  to  the  same  level. 
The  plots  arc  then  irrigated,  the  islets  along  the  Nile 
being  irrigated  four  times  and  the  raised  lands  six 
times.  The  first  irrigation  should  occur  immediately 
after  sowing,  and  the  water  should  be  comepletely 
absorbed.  A  second  and  very  light  watering  is  given 
as  soon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  and  the 
borders  of  the  plots  are  sprinkled.  If  the  seed  is 
planted  in  raised  land,  manure  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  peck  of  light  manure  for  each  plot  is  applied,  but 
if  sown  in  low  ground,  there  is  no  need  of  manure.  A 
third  watering  is  given  ten  days  after  the  second, 
and  a  fourth  ten  days  after  the  third,  the  plots  being 
filled  with  water  in  the  fourth  stage.  After  the  last 
watering,  both  islets  and.  raised  lands  remain  undis- 
turbed for  ten  days.  The  onions  ripen  in  the  first 
fortnight  in  October  and  are  unearthed. 

Sranid  Stage. — The  second  stage  covers  the  period 
from  transplanted  sprouts  to  the  mature  onions. 
Land  intended  for  "  Baali  "  onions  should  be  islet  soil 
of  good  quality,  with  no  weeds  or  grass,  or  yellow 
land  of  the  same  quality  and  damp  enough  to  allow 
the  crop  to  gi'ow  and  ripen.  It  is  irrigated  in  Sep- 
temlier,  and  afte/'  letting  the  water  run  off  is  left  to 
dry  until  it  can  be  plowed.  It  is  plowed  three  times, 
th.e  plowshare  penetrating  to  a  depth  of  about  8 
inches.  After  the  third  and  last  plowing,  the  onions 
are  set  out  in  fui'rows  at  a  distance  of  about  4  inches 
apart.  The  furrows  resemble  wheat  furrows,  and 
the  earth  covers  the  onions  in  the  second  furrow. 
In  plowing  the  last  time,  the  cultivator  plants  the 
bulbs  in  the  furrow.  The  plow  returning  ,in  the 
second  furrow  covers  them.  The  stalks  or  tops  of 
the  seed  onions  emerge  from  the  soil  to  a  height  of 
four  fingers'  breadth  or  more.  Every  twenty  days, 
the  weeds  are  pulled  out  in  order  that  the  onions 
may  be  clear  and  allowed  to  develop.  In  the  month 
of  April,  the  tops  die,  and  the  onions  are  pulled  and, 
when  perfectly  dry,  are  packed  in  coarse  sacks  and 
sent  to  market.  "Baali"  onions,  in  their  second 
stage,  are  never  watered  directly. 

"  Miskaoui "  onions  absorb  so  much  moisture 
from  the  frequently  irrigated  ground  in  which  Ihey 
grow  that  they  are  seldom  sent  aboard.  They  are 
sown  in  the  same  way  as  the  "  Baali" — that  is,  tb;' 
sprouts  are  used  as  seed,  and  any  grade  of  soil  can  b  - 
made  use  of.  The  land  is  irrigated  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  and,  after  the  water  has  run  oft',  it  is 
left  to  dry  until  it  can  be  plowed.  It  is  plowed  twice, 
and  divided  into  plots  10  feet  square,  each  furrow  be- 
ing 2.4  inclies  deep  and  4.8  inches  wide.  The  plants 
are  laid  in  furrows  at  distances  of  4  inches,  and  the 
water  is  immediately  let  in.  The  second  irrigation 
occurs  in  twelve  days,  and  third  in  twenty-four  days; 
after  this  the  soil  is  watered  every  eight  days.  The 
number  of  waterings  is,  therefore,  eleven  or  twelve. 
The  ground  is  then  left  ten  days  without  watering, 
and  the  onions  ripen  and  are  unearthed.  They  are 
known  to  be  mature  when  the  tops  become  dry. 

The  cultivator  plants  the  sprouts  in  the  furrows 
head  down,  burying  them  to  the  depth  of  four  fingers' 
breadth,  and  lets  in  the  water,  as  stated  above.  The 
unearthing  of  the  "Miskaoui,"  as  well  as  the 
"  Baali,  "  is  done  with  the  hand,  if  the  soil  be  yellow, 
and  with  a  mattock  in  case  of  black  soil. 


The  Irrigation  Congress  at  Denver. 


The  Third  National  Irrigation  Congress  will  meet 
in  Denver,  Colo. ,  for  the  seven  days  beginning  Sep- 
tember 3,  1894. 

Irrigation  Commissions  in  seventeen  States  and 
Territories,  created  by  the  last  Irrigation  Congress, 
will  render  reports  to  the  convention  at  Denver. 
Upon  these  studies  of  existing  conditions  and  future 
needs  in  all  parts  of  the  arid  region,  it  is  proposed 
to  construct  a  national  policy  and  code  of  local  laws 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Congress  and  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Western  States. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Irrigation  Congress,  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  October  14,  1893,  the  Third  National  Irrigation 
Congress  will  be  composed  as  follows: 

1.  All  members  of  the  National  Executive  Committee. 

2.  All  members  of  State  and  Territorial  Irrigation  Commis- 
sions. 

3.  Two  delegates  at  large  and  as  many  additional  dele- 
gates as  they  have  Congressiolial  district.s,  to  be  appointed  by 
their  respective  Governors,  for  the  following  States  and  Ter- 
ritories; Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington  and 
Wyoming. 

4.  Two  delegates  at  large  for  each  State  and  Territory  not 


heretofore  enumerated,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governors  of 
said  States  or  Territories. 

5.  Duly  accredited  representatives  of  any  foreign  nation  or 
colony,  each  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  each  Governor  of  a  State  or  Territory,  one 
member  each  from  diffei-ent  societies  of  irrigation  engineers, 
of  agi-iculture,  of  horticulture,  of  chambers  of  commerce,  of 
boards  of  trade,  together  with  a  delegate  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  of  each  incorporated  city  of  the  seventeen  States  and 
Territories  named  as  being  directly  interested  in  irrigation, 
will  be  admitted  as  honorary  members. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Paris  Qreen  on  Field  Crops. 


Some  of  our  readers  desiring  to  fight  leaf-eating 
insects  on  low-growing  plants  may  find  the  dry  ap- 


a  little  of  the  mixture  in  the  bud  of  each  plant.  The 
advantage  of  flour  over  other  diluents  is  that  it 
forms  a  paste  in  case  of  rain,  and  does  not  wash  off' 
readily.  This  is  important.  Last  year  I  used  the 
green  in  very  showery  weather,  and  it  would  stick 
and  kill  the  beetles.  The  flour  is  more  palatable 
than  lime,  plaster  or  road  dust,  and  when  we  apply 
Paris  green  we  want  the  beetles  to  enjoy  the  eating. 

One  and  a  half  pounds  of  Paris  green  to  a  24-pound 
sack  of  flour  is  the  best  ratio  I  have  tried.  This  will 
not  burn  the  vines,  and  yet  is  strong  enough  to  make 
a  very  small  portion  sufficient  for  a  hill,  always  pro- 
vided one's  druggist  has  not  adulterated  his  stock  of 
green  any  more  than  usual.  While  it  sticks  better 
when  the  vines  are  wet,  yet  we  continue  to  apply  it 
all  day  long  unless  the  wmd  rises  too  much.  The  ma- 
terial and  labor  cost  me  70  cents  an  acre  this  year, 
as  I  have  both  rows  and 
hills  slightly  closer  together 
than  usual,  but  I  have 
made  the  applications  more 
cheaply  in  other  years.  One 
application  is  usually  .suf- 
ficient, as  the  hatching- 
weather  is  soon  over  if  the 
weather  be  hot,  and  when 
the  little  ones  go  to  the 
bud,  as  is  their  habit,  they 
find  the  arsenite  ready. 
With  care  there  is  no 
danger  in  mixing  the  green 
and  flour.  I  use  my  hands, 
incorporating  the  green 
with  the  flour  thoroughly. 
The  Colorado  beetle  has 
few  terrors  for  us  now. 
One  dollar  an  acre  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  all 
cost  of  stopping  its  rav- 
ages, and  the  laljor  is  not 
irksome. 


Does  Anytliing  Eat  the 
Red  Spider? 


SHEET  AND 


POLE    APPARATUS    FOR    TREATJN(  i 
HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS.    (Sec  p, 


plication  easier  and  cheaper  than  the  spray  methofl. 
Use  of  Paris  green  dry  has  been  followed  at  the  East 
for  years,  and  there  are  various  arrangements  for 
the  work.  For  hand  use,  we  know  of  nothing  more 
easily  employed  than  the  following,  which  a  corre- 
spondent writes  for  the  Rum/  Nnn  Yoi-l-i-r.  He  has 
tried  many  spray  contrivances,  and  concludes  that, 
for  ease  and  effectiveness,  nothing  that  he  has  tried 
equals  a  sifter,  the  arsenite  being  diluted  with  flour. 
He  gives  the  following  description  : 

I  can  make  three  or  four  sifters  in  half  an  hour,  all 
the  material  needed  being  quart  tin  cans,  broom- 
handles,  a  few  six-penny  nails  and  some  common 
tacks.  After  a  score  or  so  of  holes  have  been 
punched  in  the  bottom  of  the  can,  transverse  slits 
are  made  in  one  side  of  the  can  near  the  top,  and 
when  the  flaps  of  tin  are  pulled  back,  a  handle  is 
thrust  in  and  fastened  with  a  nail  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  can.  Then  the  flaps  of  tin  are  tacked  to 
the  handle,  and  all  is  ready  for  work.  The  handle  :.f 
the  sifter  is  jarred  with  a  stick  as  one  moves  it  along 
the  row,  and  no  cover  for  the  sifter  is  needed.  One 
man  can  go  over  two  acres  a  day  when  the  tops  are 
half-grown,  and  three  acres  when  quite  small,  jarring 


To  THE  Edit(iu:— Our  worst 
pest  here  is  the  Red  Spider 
and  Yellow  Mite.  How  soon 
will  we  have  some  enemy  of 
l  lieni  in  liei-e  to  cut  the  beggars 
up^  It  is  about  time,  I  hope.  I 
have  4(1  acies  of  almonds.  Sul- 
phur is  good,  but  it  does  not  do 
it  conipli'tely.  I  inclose  clipping. 
Is  there  any  insect  known  yet 
that  will  (lost my  the  spider  or 
mite;  H.  M.  Coi.kmas. 

Merced. 

Our  correspondent  sends 
a  clipping  from  the  Port- 
land ()ri  (/iiiu'(iii  telling  about 
the  local  hatch  cf  the 
iiKiii/is,  as  follows: 

The  "  Pi'aying  Mantis"  is  a 
curious  insect  of  large  size,  so 
named  from  the  devotional  atti- 
tude it  assumes  when  watching 
or  praying  for  its  prey.  It  lives 
on  caterpillars,  such  as  injure 
apple  trees,  which  it  catches 
and  holds  with  its  strong  arms 
while  it  sucks  the  juices  out  of 
them.  A  lai'ge  number  of  these 
vulual)le  insects  was  hatched 
out  in  the  vivarium  at  the  State 
Horticultural  Society's  rooms 
yesterday,  and  by  evening  had 
gro\vn  to  be  as  large  as  mos- 
quitoes. A  great  number  of 
caterpillars  arc  being  reared  for 
them  to  feed  upon,  and  it  is  won- 
di'i  lul  to  see  the  tiny  mantix,  as 
sdMii  as  it  had  straightened  out 
its  legs,  start  off  up  the  branch 
of  an  apple  tree  on  which  the 
young  caterpillars,  now  two 
"weeks  old,  were  feeding.  One 
little  iiiiniliy,  not  more  than  ten 
minutes  old,  tackled  a  cater- 
pillar about  ten  times  as  heav.v 
WITH  as  himself,  but  was  put  to 
flight.  The  eggs  of  the  manlh 
were  sent  from  Japan,  and  the 
in.sects  raised  are  eventually  to 
be  distributed  among  orchardists  to  destroy  caterpillars  and 
other  insect  pests. 

This  item  is  interesting.  Our  own  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  has  introduced  and  distributed  this 
Asiatic  mantis  in  California.  We  have  also  local 
species  of  the  same  beneficial  insect.  It  does  vast 
good  in  its  way,  but  it  needs  larger  game  than  mites. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  beneficial  insect  which  is 
doing  much  with  the  mites.  Most  predaceous  insects 
seem  to  share  the  human  dislike  for  spiders.  It 
takes  one  of  the  wasp  family  to  handle  them,  and  no 
decent  wasp  will  waste  his  time  on  mites  when  he 
can  find  tarantulas.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  the 
mites  have  internal  parasites  to  cope  with,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  do  much  good.  As  for  the  predaceous 
host  which  seizes  and  devours,  it  does  not  seem  to 
relish  the  high  heat  and  drouth  amid  which  the  mites 
flourish  best.  The  great  weakness  of  the  mites  is 
hydropliobia.  If  it  were  only  practicable  to  drench 
them  with  water  several  times  during  the  summer, 
they  would  cease  to  be  such  a  pest.  As  it  is,  sulphur 
is  the  best  means  of  warfare,  and  our  correspondent 
should  give  his  trees  another  sulphuring  within  the 
next  six  weeks. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

California  Almonds  on  Their  Merits. 

A  very  important  movement  in  promotion  of  California-grown  aln)onds  has 
been  set  on  foot  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  The  almond  produced  in 
this  State  comes  into  competition  at  the  East  with  almonds  imported  from 
Europe.  A  century  of  such  trade  has  naturally  given  nuts  of  foreign  name  a 
standing  in  the  Eastern  markets.  Selling  by  their  familiar  names,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  the  California  pnxUu't  which  is  new  to  the  Eastern  trade. 
The  result  has  been  that  California  growers  have  not  liitherto  obtained,  as  a 
rule  at  least,  the  prices  secured  by  tlie  imported  nuts  sold  by  their  familiar  and 
favorite  names.  The  experience  is  the  same  as  that  which  our  growers  of 
prunes,  raisins,  etc..  have  had  to  surmount.  These  products  have  now  largely 
overcome  their  disadvantages  and  accomplished  it  by  convincing  consumers  that 
the  California  articles  wei-e  superior  to  the  imported.  The  same  coui-se  is  neces- 
sary to  i)lace  the  almond  upon  a  fair  commercial  basis  at  the  East,  and  it  is 
toward  this  end  that  the  State  Horticultural  Society  has  made  its  declaration 
on  the  subject. 

VALfE  OI"  CAMKORNl.V   AL.MO.NOS  AS    COMPARlil)   WITH  OTHERS. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  California  has  originated  thousands  of  vari- 
eties of  almonds  in  her  efforts  to  obtain  som(>tlnng  better  than  those  in  use.  She 
was  successful  in  her  undertaking,  having  obtained  several  varieties  of  thin- 
shelled,  good-flavored  nuts.  We  claim,  and  the  figures  in  the  table  below  show, 
that  the  claim  is  fully  maintained,  that  in  our  California  climate  we  can  grow 
almonds  with  much  more  kernel  and  much  less  shell  than  those  sent  into  the 
United  States  from  abroad. 

The  information  here  given  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  deal  in  almonds 
and  of  value  to  those  who  use  them,  as  it  will  show  the  varieties  to  buy  in  order 
to  get  the  best  returns  for  the  money  expended. 

Ura<le8  of  .Vlniuiuls. 

They  are  divided  into  four  fjrudes,  viz. :  HAKD  SHELL,  including  those  beariug  but  (i 
ouni'cs  <)i'  less  of  kernel  to  a  p<jund  of  nuts.  They  require  a  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer  to  crack 
them.  SOtT  SHELL,  those  havin^r  from  (>  to  s  ounces  of  kernel  to  a  jKiund,  and  require  the 
use  of  nut-crackers  to  crack  them.  KX'l'IiA  SOFT  SHELL,  haviuK  from  s  to  10  ounces  of 
kernel  to  a  pound,  and  can  be  readily  broken  with  the  fingers.  PAPEU  SHELI.,,  having  10 
ounces  or  more  of  kernel  to  a  i)ound.    A  child  van  easily  open  them  with  its  lingers. 

These  grades  and  this  statement  have  been  approved  by  the  California  State  Hortitult- 
ural  Society,  and  are  thus  made  official. 

OXE  I'llVXD  itF  AhMOXDS.  xliou-iiiij  llii'  ii'ciijht  iif  the  kernel,  the  weioht  «/  the  Khell,  (imt  irUitire 
riitue  iif  the  (.iirJijiy  Cnllfiirnin  varieAiex  with  nthers. 
Tlie  Ternit;oua  is  the  leading  and  best  known  variety  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  and  is 
iinijorted  from  .Spain  in  large  quaulities.    It  is  therefore  taken  as  the  standard,  and  other  varieties  are 
compared  with  it. 


Grade. 


Soft  Shell . 
Soft  Shell. 
Soft  Shell , 
Soft  Shell. 


Variety. 


Terragona  

Languedoc   

El  Supremo  

Drake's  Seedling. 


Ex.  Sft.Shell  I  X  L  

Ex.  Sft.Shell  Commercial. 
Ex.  Sft.Shell  r.a  Prima. 
Ex.  Sft.Shell  La  Prhna. 
Ex.  Sft.Shell  La  Prima. 

Princess  .  . 


Paper  Shell. 
Paper  Shell . 
Paper  Shell . 
Paper  Shell. 
Paper  Shell. 
Paper  Shell. 
Paper  Shell. 
Papei-  Shell . 
Pai)er  Shell. 
Paper  Shell. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  .  .  . 
King's  Soft  Shell. 
Cal.  Paper  Shell. 
Nonpareil  


Weight  of 
Kernel  in 
( Hmces  .... 

Weight  of 
Shell  in 
Ounces  .... 

Relative  Value  per 
Pound,  in  cents, 
c  0  in  m  e  n  c  i  n  g 
with  differcmt 
rates. 

2       P  O 
T  P  eg 

P  3  t 
7Q  p 

=>  -  3  J? 

6? 

9? 

12i 

15 

17* 

20 

0 

p.c. 

7i 

8i 

14* 

17i 

20* 

28J 

171 

p.  c. 

7.'. 

8.i 

14A 

17i 

2(n 

28i 

171 

p.  c. 

85 

71 

17 

20A 

24 

27.1 

865 

p.  c. 

!» 

17.J 

21 

24J 

28 

40il 

p.  c. 

61 

18 

21i 

25 

29 

44i 

p.c. 

When  9.1 

(j.l 

18A 

221 

26 

29-1 

m 

p.  c. 

When  10 

i; 

19i 

281 

27  A 

31 

561 

p.  c. 

!l.',-l()l 

When  9.1 

18.'. 

221 

26 

29A 

48i 

p.  c. 

When  loj 

20 

28i 

28 

32 

60 

p.  c. 

10 

() 

19.1 

281 

27.} 

31 

561 

p.  c. 

10 

(j 

19i 

281 

27.1 

81 

561 

p.  c. 

11 

5 

m 

25i 

30 

34i 

m 

p.  c. 

11-lH 

5-3 

When  11 
When  12 
When  18 

5 
4 
8 

21.1 
28.'. 
25'. 

253 
28  J 
30'? 

30 

825 
83i 

83i 
37i 

m 

m 

87  J 
108 

p.  c. 
p.  c. 
p.  c. 

Note.— The  weights  here  given  are  the  results  obtained  by  carefuHy  weighing  the  samples  sub- 
mitted. The  comparative  weight  ot  kernel  and  shell  of  the  same  varieties  vary  somewhat  when  grown 
in  dillcrcnt  localities;  in  tht?  nuis  of  the  same  kind  grownon  trees  of  different  ages:  and  also  one  season 
witli  another  even  when  grown  upon  the  same  trees. 

Varieties  of  Almonds. 

A  short  description  of  the  several  varieties  is  here  given. 

Tenau'iim,  C.  -J-.")  ozs.  kernel ;  11  ozs.  shell.  Soft  shell.  A  Si)anish  almond  imi)orted  into 
the  United  States  in  large  quantities.  Short  and  thick.  Shell  thick  and  inclined  to  be  hard. 
Ft  cannot  be  broken  with  the  lingcr.s,  nut-crackers  being  required.  It  is  to-day  the  leading 
and  best  known  variety  in  the  United  States  markets.  The  Terragona  is  "the  -soft-shell 
almond  ol  the  United  States;  but  notice  the  viilne  of  it  in  comijari.soii  with  the  other  varieties, 
based  u\Km  its  i)roportion  of  kernel  and  .shell,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 

fried,  {'.\  ozs.  kernel;  (  0  shell.  Soft  shell  ({)  A  Spanish  almond'of  poor  quality  as  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  California  varieties. 

iMiniiietloc,  7%  ozs.  kernel;  S%  ozs.  .shell.  Soft  shell.  A  standard  variety;  nut  large  and 
kernel  .sweet.    The  California  almond  known  to  the  trade  as  soft  shell. 

Kl  Supieinii,       ozs.  kernel;       ozs.  shell.    Soft  shell. 

iJ/(i/t«'x  Ncciiliiiy,  ozs.  kernel ;  7;4  ozs.  shell.  Soft  shell.  A  California  seedling  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  Drake  of  Suisun.  It  is  of  the  Languedoc  class;  short,  plump,  with  maiiv  double 
kernels. 

/  X_  L,  9  ozs.  kernel ;  7  ozs.  shell.  Extra  soft  .shell.  A  California  seedling  originated  by 
Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch.  An  ideal  almond  shape;  not  over  long,  with  a  perfect  shell.  Iternels  as  a 
rule  single  and  of  excellent  Havor.  A  very  attractive  and  ixjpular  varietv  for  table  use 
unshelled. 

I'limmet  vM,  i>^4  ozs.  kernel ;  (i%  ozs.  .shell.    Extra  soft  shell. 

/.(f  /VfHKf,  9%  ozs.  to  10  ozs.  kernel ;  ti^i  to  5='i  ozs.  shell.  Paper  .shell.  A  California  seed- 
ling originated  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch.  But  few  double  kernels.  Long;  very  much  like  the  Ne 
Plus  Ultrjv. 

l-riiiress  9%  ozs.  to  lo'^  ozs.  kernel ;  (i%  to  5\  ozs.  shell.  Paper  shell.  The 
nut  rather  sliort  and  small.  Kernel  flat  and  somewhat  wrinkled.  The  shell  rather  imperfect 
and  ragged.    Imported  in  small  quantities  from  Italy. 

.  A^y'  ?"^n'u''l''u'""/^^- ""zs.  shell.  Pai)er  shell.  A  California  seedling  originated 
by  Mr.  A  1.  Hatx^'h.  Kather  large  and  long,  having  almost  invariably  a  single  kernel.  The 
kernel  long  and  slender,  resembling  the  imptn'ted  .lordan  almond 

Kim/s  S„jl  Shell,  II)  ozs.  kernel;  ti  ozs.  .shell.  Paper  shell.  Originated  in  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia. Short,  with  a  sharp  ijoint.  Dark  color.  Shell  thin,  .soft,  rough  and  .somewhat  im- 
perfect.   Kernel  white,  large,  flat  and  wrinkled.    Sweet  and  relLshing 

■  I'opa-  SlieM,  \l  ozs.  kernel;  h  ozs.  shell.    Paper  shell.    Short,  with  a  sharp 

point.  Shell  rough  and  imperfect.  Kernel  white,  large,  flat  and  wrinkled.  Sweet  and 
relishing. 

.Y„«,«nr(/,  1 1  to  18  oz.s ;  kei-nel ;  to  :{  ozs.  .shell.  Paper  shell.  A  California  seedling  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch.  Has  invariably  single  kernels  and  is  of  superior  flavor  When 
grown  on  young  trees  the  shells  are  very  thin  and  somewhat  imperfect  On  account  of  the 
large  proixirtion  of  kernel  to  the  pound  of  unshelled  nuts  it  is  a  verv  desirable  varietv 

San  Francisco,  July,  ISSM.  "  ' 


Pricking  vs.  Dipping  Prunes. 


To  Tiin  Editok  ;— I  have  thought  that  some 
account  of  our  experience  in  drying  prunes 
here  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  might  be 
of  interest  to  your  readers. 

Prune  growing  and  dr.ving  in  commeix-ial 
quantities  has  been  going  on  here  now  for 
about  twenty  years.  Mr.  H.  C.  Morrell  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  business,  and  was  the  first, 
also,  to  discard  the  troublesome  kettle  for 
the  improved  dipper.  We  have  always  grown 
tine  prunes  and  good  croi)s  of  them  here,  and 
the  only  drawback  to  their  pro<luction  has 
been  that  once  in  a  while  there  came  a  season 
when  the  prunes  would  not  cut  and  they  re- 
quired weeks  instead  of  days  to  drj',  and  part 
of  them  were  apt  to  be  caught  in  the  fall 
rains.  There  was  such  a  season  in  1.H91.  No 
matter  how  strong  we  would  make  the  lye 
nor  how  long  we  would  hold  the  prunes  in  it, 
the  skins  would  not  be  cracked,  and  though 
we  all  dijiiied  on  principle,  a  large  share  of 
our  prunes  barely  dried  in  time  to  escape  the 
heavy  rains. 

The  man  who  was  dipping  my  prunes,  Mr. 
Doidge,  became  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  business  and  declared  that  there  must  be 
.some  way  of  cutting  the  skins  of  prunes  me- 
chanically, so  that  they  would  hare  to  dry.  So 
he  went  to  experimenting  by  pricking"  some 
prunes  with  a  needle  and  sla.shing  others  with 
a  knife  and  putting  them  out  to  dry.  He  sotm 
found  that  prunes  could  bo  made  to  dry  just  as 
well  without  dipping.  The  following  season 
1  made  a  machine  for  pricking  prunes,  intend- 
ing only  to  experiment  with  it ;  but  it  worked 
so  well  that  Mr.  Morrell  and  Mr.  Aiken,  the 
largest  growers  here,  had  machines  made  like 
it,  and  we  have  since  pricked  all  our  jn-unes. 
Last  year  several  other  crops  here  were  per- 
forated and  dried  so  successfully  that  now 
nearly  all  the  growers  in  this  neighborhood 
are  intending  to  use  the  prune  machine. 

The  i)erforated  prunes  have  always  sold 
just  the  same  as  others,  no  objection  being 
urged  against  them.  We  hope  some  time  to 
obtain  a  better  price,  for  they  certainly  have 
a  superior  flavor. 

We  have  experimented  a  great  deal  in  the 
last  two  year.s,  and  although  most  of  our  ex- 
periments have  resulted  in  failure,  we  have 
made  some  improvement  in  the  machine  and 
the  methixl  of  using  it.  One  experiment  was 
to  make  a  machine  with  a  motion  that  threw 
the  prunes  up  from  the  needle  board  so  that 
in  falling  they  were  pierced  deei)er,  but  it 
proved  of  no  advantage  in  drying. 

The  experiment  was  al.so  tried  of  placing  the 
needle  boards  on  the  inside  of  the  cylinder 
grader.  This  also  proved  a  failure  wlien  put 
to  a  working  test.  When  fed  fast  enough  to 
do  any  work  the  prunes  were  carried  up  on 
the  side  of  the  gi-ader  and  rolled  back  over  the 
other  prunes  without  being  pricked  any  to 
speak  of.  'J'he  cylinder,  with  .54  square  feet 
of  piicking  surface  proved  to  have  less  than 
one-fourth  the  capacity  of  the  flat  shaker  with 
only  ly,  feet,  and  coilld  not  be  relied  on  to 
prick  all  of  the  prunes  enough  even  at  that. 

The  grading  of  prunes  into  several  sizes  be- 
fore dipping  has  become  so  universal  that 
most  people  will  at  first  require  them  graded 
before  or  after  pricking.  Grading  before 
pricking  is  really  the  better  way,  as  the 
prunes  after  being  perforated  should  drop  as 
nearly  as  (xissible  on  the  tray  at  the  plai-e 
where  thej'  are  to  lie  without  having  the 
juice  started  out  any  more  than  can  be  helix"d. 
But  there  is  not  the  .same  need  for  grading 
with  the  pricking  maching  as  with  lye  dipping. 
For  dipping  it  is  necessary  to  sejKii'ate  the 
small  and  the  soft  and  the  shriveled  prunes 
because  they  are  harder  to  cut,  require  a 
stronger  lye,  or  to  be  held  longer  than  the 
large  and  hard  one.  In  perforating  there  is 
no  such  difference;  the  prunes  all  cut  alike 
and  dry  alike. 

Those  of  us  who  use  the  pricking  machine 
without  grading  obtain  the  best  results  by 
simply  piling  up  or  doubling  up  our  trays  as 
soon  as  the  smaller  ones  are  fairly  dry. 
Treated  in  this  way  they  cure  uniformly. 

At  first  we  had  .some  difficulty  with  very 
soft  prunes,  but  found  that  by  jxiuring  water 
on  them  in  the  hopper  so  as  to  make  tlieni 
slippery  we  could  work  to  advantage  any 
prunes  that  could  be  dipped  and  spread.  On 
the  whole  I  believe  that  there  are  no  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  perforating  all  prunes  that 
may  not  be  overcame.  J.  It.  Bi  ukkli.. 

Wrights,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  July  >tOth. 

At  the  state  Horticultural  Society 
last  week  a  paper  was  read  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  on  pricking  vs.  dipping, 
which  embodied  the  replies  by  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  experts  to  questions 
about  the  lye  process,  etc.,  addressed 
to  them  by  Mr.  Bancroft.  There  was 
also  a  general  discussion  on  the  subject. 
As  this  is  just  the  season  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  important  subjects  we 
will  give  considerable  space  to  the  sub- 
ject in  our  next  issue.  Certainly  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  the 
light  possible  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  matter  this  year,  and  that  vei'y 
many  may  be  induced  to  try  for  them- 
selves the  pricking  vs.  lye  dipping  so 
that  in  the  multitude  of  councillors 
thei-e  may  be  wisdom.  If  pricking  i.s 
the  better  process  it  shoiild  be  fully 
demonstrated  this  year. — Ed. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  Is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded. 
Fifty  Cents  Per  Box.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  and 
Free  Sample,  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
For  sale  by  all  first-class  druggists. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAQO. 
BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANQELES 


New  Dried  Apricots 


Tf  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


[Serve 

Tonic 


BlooU 

Builder 


MEWCINP  t  o 
Schenectady,  >  r. 

BtockTllk.Ujt. 


P.  SEBIRE  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ussy, 
Calvados,  France. 

Largest  stock  of  FItt  IT  TKKK  .STOCKS,  sucli 
as  Apple,  Pear,  Myrobolan  Plum,  Miihaleb  and 
Mazzard  Cherry,  Aniicrs  CJuiuce.  Small  Ever- 
greens, Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses, 
etc. 

C.  G.  van  TUBERGEN,  JR.,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

CHOICE  DUTCH  lU  l.HS  and  Rultwus  Plants 

ERNST  RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Altona, 
Germany. 

LILY  OF  THK   VALLKV,  HULKS.  .SEKDS— 

Garden  and  Agricultural. 

Catalopues  free.  Apply  to  C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO., 
Box  9M.  New  York,  or  A.  H.  HARTRVELT,  Box 
im.  San  .lose.  Cal. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 


Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 
 -f  

HoxA/land  Bros., 

POMOXA.  CAI.. 

Xr^  A   FINK  ASSORTMENT. 

■  "V        L^^^    bt'St   varlellfH.   fyoo  fruiii 
—  AND  (H'HtH  of  an^'  klmt.  I'ruiiUK 

Pm  r-w  IVI  K*»Htrnver 
1 — •  1^  1  23  ami  >l urdrtrli  ClicrrifH; 
Kliirk  <':ili(oriiiii  Vlss:  HU-v  Siift  Shell  and 
otlK'^r  AliiioiKls:  AiiuTlcaii  Su«'<'t  ('li«*HtiiiitH; 
Pra'partiirifiiH  Walnuts.  Hartly  HM>innaiti  tiTown 
Oraiiy:*''  Tr«'*'H.  Out"  orantri-H  hav*  stuud  dt-KT^-eH 
tliis  \vint«'r  without  injury.  Dollar  S( rH%%' berry, 
tlif  bt'Ht  bi-rry  for  home  uhc  or  utarkel.  AdtJresw 
C.  M.  SILVA  A  SON,  Llucoln,  Placer  Ciiuiity. 
California. 


mu  L§>^  Patent 


SPERPY  FLtlUK  COMr  ANV 
SUMFRUhCISCa  QFfiCt  22  CILi'...-<lA  n 


TREE  -  \A//\&M. 

Olive.  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JMCK-SOIN    «fc  CO. 
Sole  AgentH.       -        -       No.  6  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I  UlUrilTnnil  l''IM..\.M>  it  \  K.Ciant. 
IJflf  ntA  I  ,SiluiiruHe«d,  Ne  "' 


CtpnWriLHI  ,Si]u<iru  Head.  New  Rml  Wonder. 

Winter  I- jfe.l':.irlvKe<l  Olawmin  and  Jin|>ni<eil 
Fultr,  Wheiit.  Marnmoth  White  Pi.lii.li  mid  Frnlaiid  Kjb, 
Send 2c,  btatup  for  banipie^and  CfttnloKUfnf  S4',.d  Wheat. 
Trees,  PluntH,  Potatoett and  .Seeds  t<  r  Kali  I'lnnliuA. 
i^aiu'l  WiUoa,  li^fl  Oruicr,  .tlerbaiiiraville.  Pa. 
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T!?.!  California  State  Fair 

OF  1894  PROMISES  TO  BE  MORE  COMPLETE  THAN  EVER. 

THE  DATES  ARE  SEPTEHBER  3d  TO  15th.  THE  LOCATION  IS  SACRAMENTO. 

XHis  is  the   Rorty-Rirst  Annual   State  Rair. 


FOR  THE  PAST^  FORTY  YEARS  exhibitors  and  the  general  public  have  here  met  to  exchange 
ideas. 

FOR  THE  PAST  FORTY  YEARS  visitors  have  not  only  been  enlightened,  but  amused  as  well,  at 
these  annual  gatherings,  and  each  successive  year  for  that  period  has  shown  progression  in  number 
and  character  of  exhibits. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  SHOW,  the  State  Fair  is  the  place  to  exhibit. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  TRADE  OR  SELL,  the  State  Fair  is  the  place  to  Hnd  traders  and 
buyers. 

IF  YOU  NEED  CAPITAL  TO  AID  YOUR  ENTERPRISE,  show  what  it  is  at  the  State  Fair,  where 
investors  do  congregate. 

ELABORATE  NEW  FEATURES  are  being  arranged  for  the  EXPOSITION  BUILDING. 


THE   LIVE   STOCK    DEPARTMENT    will    show    what    California    is    still    producing    in  that 
line. 

THE   USUAL    GRAND   RACING    MEETING    during    the   Fair   will    be    sure    to    attram  the 
multitude. 

CASSASA'S  CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION  BAND  of  forty  pieces  will  hold  a  MUSIC  CARNIVAL 
during  the  Fair. 

EXHIBITORS  SHOULD  SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LISTS  and  secure  space.    THERE  IS  if-;i),l)UU  IN 
MONEY  FOR  AWARDS. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


JOHN  BOGGS  President. 

EDWIN  F.  SMITH  Secretary. 


Important  to  Prune  Growers! 

BURRELL  PRUNE  MACHINE 


Prepares  Prunes  for  Drying  Without  Dipping  in  Lye. 


THE  MACHINE  IS  SIMPLE,  PORTABLE  AND  DURABLE.    Capacity,  one  and  one-half  to  two 
tons  per  hour.    Requires  three  or  four  men  to  run  it. 


THE  PRUNES  ARE  TAKEN  AS  THEY  COME  FROM  THE  ORCHARD  and  delivered  spread 
on  the  trays.   Special  sizes  furnished  if  required. 


-^SSSSnn.^-^  SEND    FOR    CIRCULAR.  --,aazZZ^^^ 


BURRELL,   WRIGHTS,  CAL. 

The  machines  may  be  seen  at  DIBERT  BROS.,  2ih  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 


Pioneer  Manufacturers 


Of  Gasoline  Engines, 
and  Owners  of  Twenty 
Patents  on  Same. 


Engines  for  Irrigation  Purposes  a  Specialty, 


\A//\RNING  ! 

If  you  are  in  need  of  power  im-  pumpinpr  purposes 
investigate  this  engine  and  taUc  no  other.  Many 
so-called  gasoline  engines  are  now  on  the  market 
which  are  direct  infringements  of  our  patents,  and  it 
is  our  intention  to  bring  suit  against  the  various  in- 
fringers. As  the  law  holds  the  purchaser,  as  well 
as  the  manufacturer,  we  would  advise  parties  who 
have  already  purchased  other  gasoline  engines  to 
obtain  from  the  sellers  of  such  engines  a  good  and 
.■■ufflcient  Ijond  protecting  themselves  in  case  dam- 
ages are  obtained  against  them,  as  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  company  to  work  a  hardship  on  inno- 
cent parties,  but  the  law  makes  no  such  provision. 


SKND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  221  and  223  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Fastest  and  Best  Hay  Press 

In  the  World. 

PATENTED  BY  JACOB  PRICE. 

,  "°,^to".<i"a?x*c5«^S?o"o^^    MONARCH,  Bale  17X20X40,  $600 

JUNIOR  MONARCH,  Bale 22X24  X  47.  $500 

,  BALECAR  PRES^  limiB 

..WORLD,       THE  MONARCH  loads  10  tons  in  an  ordinary  box  car. 
Uses  Wire  Ties— rope  will  not  hold. 

THE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  loads  from  7  to  9  tons  in  box 
car.   Uses  either  Wire  or  Rope  Ties. 

The  sizes  of  the  bale  are  given  when  in  the  press.  Allow 
about  6  inches  for  expansion  for  cutting  ties. 

DOUBLE  END  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes)  also  for  sale. 

L.  C.  Morehouse, 

WM.  GRAY,  General  Agent.  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


p  ^  ^   FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

^   >    >    >    >    -f  > 

BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

>    4    >  -f  -f 

IF  YOU  AKK  IN  NEKI)  OF  A  DRYING  .SURFACE  OR  TRAYS  FOR 
PRUNES  OR  RAISINS,  YOU  WILL  CONSULT  YOUR  O^VN  INTER- 
ESTS ItY  INVESTIGATIN(J  THE  MERITS  OF  I'.  &  IS  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

SAN  F'RMNCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

•    My  Neighbor. 

My  neifrhbor  met  me  on  the  street, 
She  dropped  a  word  of  greeting  gay. 

Her  look  so  bright,  her  tone  so  sweet, 
I  stepped  to  music  all  that  day. 

The  cares  that  tugged  at  heart  and  brain. 

The  work  to  heavy  for  my  hand. 
The  ceaseless  underbeat  of  pain, 

The  tasks  1  could  not  understand. 

Grew  lighter  as  ]  walked  along 

With  air  and  stej)  of  liberty. 
Freed  bv  the  sudden  lift  of  song, 

That  filled  the  world  with  cheer  for  me. 

Yet  was  this  all.    A  woman  wise. 
Her  life  enriched  by  many  a  year, 

Had  fact'd  me  with  her  brave,  true  eyes, 
I'assod  on,  and  said,  "Good  morning,  dear." 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Nursery  Weather. 

The  baby  that  makes  the  sunshine 

Is  dimpled  and  dainty  and  dear. 
With  sunny  eyes  like  laughing  skie.s. 
And  merry  face  where  dimples  chase 
And  littie  laughs  play  hid(!-and-.seek. 

The  baby  that  makes  the  rain 
Is  iKjuiing  and  cross  and  queer. 

With  stormy  eyes  where  grievance  lies 

And  dubious  face    u  rainy  place  ! 

VVhere  little  drops  race  down  each  cheek. 

In  bluest  skies  the  showers  rise, 

(!od"s  weather  has  its  raining, 
And  each  wee  fai-e  must  have  its  place. 

The  sunny  anil  complaining. 
But  if  it  rain    why,  l(K)k  again 

And  lind  the  silver  lining. 

■  -Annie  Hamilton  Donnell. 


Without  a  Head. 


'■  Kiito,  let's  clean  the  sittin'  room, 
now  mother's  away.  She  hated  to  ^'o 
without  it's  beiii'  done,  an'  there's  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  do  it  for  her, 
thou<:fh  she  always  thinks  us  helpless  as 
two  kittens." 

"Why,  Almy,  do  you  think  we  can  ?  " 
and  pretty  Kate's  biof  eyes  were  opened 
wide  at  this  new  idea. 

■"Of  course  we  can!  An'  we've  got  a 
good  long  day  to  begin  it  in,  all  alone 
together  in  the  hous(>,  an'  father  not 
coinin'  home  till  night.  ' 

The  two  girls  hurried  through  their 
morning  duties,  eager  to  begin  their 
self-appointed  task.  At  last  they  en- 
tered the  sitting  room,  armed  with 
pails  and  cloths  and  brushes,  and  look- 
ed about  them,  considering  what  was 
Hrst  to  be  done, 

"  The  mattin'  oughter  come  up,"  said 
Kate,  "but  it's  so  old  we  could  never 
get  it  down  again .  It's  too  bad  we  can't 
have  a  new  one.  ' 

"Well,  you  know  the  reason  why," 
said  Almy.  "The  mattin'  money  went 
for  Aunt  Mary's  weddin' outfit.  When 
folks  get  married  they  iiave  to  have 
things,  even  if  there  I'elations  have  to 
go  without.  The  mattin's  got  to  do 
another  year,"  regretfully;  "so  I  s'jwse 
we  might  as  ivell  begin  by  dustin'  the 
furniture,  an'  then  we'll  wipe  the 
paint." 

They  went  to  work  with  a  hearty 
good- will,  chattering  all  the  while  about 
Aunt  Mary's  sudden  appeal  for  help  to 
get  her  new  home  in  order,  which  had 
called  their  mother  so  unexjjectedly 
away,  of  their  mother's  surprise  could 
slie  see  what  they  were  doing  in  her 
absence,  and  of  their  father's  return 
that  night  from  the  neighboring  town, 
where  lie  had  been  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness in  a  trial. 

At  noon  they  stopped  to  partake  of  a 
hasty  i)ick-up  dinner,  and  then  with 
renewed  energy  they  retunied  to  their 
work,  which  was  finally  interrupted  by 
the  creaking  of  the  gate,  and  the  sound 
of  a  man  s  approaching  footstejis  on 
the  gravel  path, 

"Father!  "the  girls  cried  joyfully, 
as  they  ran  to  the  door  to  meet  him; 
but  to  their  surprise  a  younger  man 
confronted  them  than  the  bent  and 
grizzled  figure  they  had  thought  to  see. 

"Why,  John  Crawford,  it's  you!" 
cried  Kate,  while  Almy  drew  back  si- 
lently, reddening  as  the  yoimg  man's 
eyes  eagerly  sought  her  face, 

"We're  housecleaning,  John!"  Kate 
announced,  cheerily;  but  won't  you 
come  in  " 

"Not  unless  I  can  help,"  he  said,  still 
looking  at  Almy,  who  .shook  her  head 
and  answered  stiffly;  "We  don't  need 
any  help,  John  Crawford." 


"  I  stopped  to  give  you  this  letter," 
he  said  then,  turning  away  with  uncon- 
scious dignity. 

Kate  gave  him  a  parting  salutation, 
but  Almy  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
manners  in  her  curious  examination  of 
the  letter's  superscription. 

"It's  for  mother,"  she  said  at  last; 
"do  you  s'pose  we  oughter  open  it'?" 

"  Well,  may  be  not,"  said  Kate  with 
visible  disapi)ointment:  "though  it 
mightn't  be  any  harm — " 

"Why,  Kate,  look  here,  it's  father's 
writin';  he  didn't  know  mother  was 
goin'  away  !  We'd  better  see  what  he 
says,  though  I  wonder  why  \\o  wrote 
when  he's  comin'  back  so  soon," 

But  the  letter  was  to  tell  them  that 
the  trial  was  not  yet  over  and  that  he 
would  probably  be  kept  away  from 
home  till  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  girls  looked  blankly  at  each  other 
and  Kate  laughed  nervously.  "  An' 
we  two  all  alone  to  gether  in  the  house 
all  night.    Oh,  Ahny!" 

"Well,"  retorted  Almy,  bravely, 
"there's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  is 
there,  if  we  are'?  " 

When  nightfall  came,  however  she 
looked  very  carefully  to  see  that  every 
lock  and  bolt  was  fastened  and  then, 
having  brought  extra  lamps  into  the 
sitting  room,  they  shut  themselves 
therein. 

Suddenly  they  were  startled  by  a 
loud  knockingat  the  outer  door.  They 
looked  at  each  other  in  terror,  but 
neither  stirred  until,  after  a  moments 
silence,  the  knock  was  rejieated.  Then, 
after  a  hurried,  whisi)ered  consultation, 
they  mad(!  their  way  noiselessly  up- 
stairs together,  and  Almy  jiut  her 
head  out  of  an  upper  window  and  looked 
down  from  that  safe  height  ui)on  the 
tall,  dark  figaire  still  waiting  at  door. 

"Who's  there  '?  "  she  said  trying  to 
speak  boldly.  The  man  stepped  back 
and  looked  up.  his  face  showing  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  Oh,  it's  you  again,  John  Crawford!" 
she  said,  in  a  slighting  way. 

Kate's  head  appeared  now  beside 
her  sister's,  and  the  two  made  a  pretty 
picture  framed  thus  in  the  open,  moon- 
lit casement. 

"Oh,  John," cried  Kate,  "  you  scared 
us  most  to  death  !  We  thought  you 
migiit  be  a  tramp,  an'  I've  a  pail  of 
water  here,  ready  to  throw  on  your 
head.  Mother  went  off  to  help  Aunt 
Mary  get  settled  this  mornin',  an'  that 
letter  you  brought  was  from  father, 
sayin'  he  wouldn't  be  home — an'  we're 
all  alone  in  the  house,  locked  in.  We 
jest  kept  right  on  with  the  cleanin'  to 
keep  our  spirits  up." 

"Well,  now,  is  that  .so?"  said  John, 
"  I  came  over  to  see  your  father  on 
business;  but  ain't  there  something  I 
can  do  to  help  you  in  some  way  '■'" 

"  No,"  said  Almy,  clearly  and  with 
decision;  "we  can  get  along  without 
your  help,  John  Crawford,  very  well." 

He  turned  away,  apparently  stung 
by  her  ungracious  words  and  manner. 
"  I'll  send  motlier's  Huldy  over  to  sleep 
here,  anyhow,"  he  said,  over  his 
shoulder,  "  She's  a  regular  watchdog. 
An'  if  you  should  be  frightened  in  the 
night,  or  want  anything,  jest  ring  the 
dinner  bell  outer  your  window,  an'  you'll 
get  help  mighty  quick," 

Hulda  shortly  after  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  was  wonderfully  tickled  over 
her  discovery  that  "them  gals  had 
been  wipin'  paint  by  lamiiliglit. "  But 
th(>  girls  themselves  went  to  sleep 
that  night  with  a  comfortable  feeling 
of  security.  It  had  not  been  pleasant 
to  think  of  spending  the  night  there 
alone,  the  old  house  was  so  full  of  un- 
canny noises. 

In  the  morning  the  girls  found  the 
paint  which  they  had  wiped  by  lamp- 
light was  rather  streaked  in  places, 
and  it  had  to  be  gone  over  again.  But 
by  noon  it  was  spotless  and  white  as 
snow,  and  they  regarded  it  with 
l)ardonable  pride. 

The  worn  matting  was  still  troubling 
Almy.  It  had  been  on  her  mind  the 
last  thing  at  night  and  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  and  now  she  suddenly 
turned  to  Kate. 

"  Kate  French,"  she  said,  "I'm  goin' 
to  have  a  new  mattin'  on  that  floor, 
anyhow;  this  old  one  ain't  fit  to  be  seen! 
Jest  get  ready,  an'  we'll  go  right  down 
to  the  store  an'  get  one  of  them  lovely 


new  ones — all  pinky — white  an'  red." 

"But,  Almy,  who's  to  pay  for  the 
mattin'  ?" 

"1  will;  I've  more  than  enough! 
Didn't  father  give  me  money  for  a  new 
red  cashmere  before  he  went  away  ? 
Well,  I've  been  thinkin'  how  1  can  turn 
my  old  one  again,  an'  it's  got  to  do. 
Come  on;  it'll  be  .such  a  surprise  for 
mother!" 

Kate  looked  at  her  sister  with  open- 
eyed  admiration,  for  she  knew  that  the 
new  red  cashmere  had  long  been  Almy's 
heart's  desire. 

They  lost  no  time,  and  hardly  an 
hour  had  elapsed  before  the  girls  came 
driving  home  in  state  in  the  good- 
natured  storekeeper's  wagon,  with  the 
rolls  of  gay  new  matting  behind  them. 

"  I  wish  I'd  thought  yesterday,  "  said 
Almy,  as  they  wei'e  taking  the  old  one 
up;  "still,  if  we're  careful  we  won't 
raise  much  dust,  but  I  wouldn't  like 
mother  to  know  that  the  paint  was  all 
wii)ed  first." 

They  had  often  helped  to  lay  the  mat- 
tings, and  after  carefully  moving  every 
vestige  of  the  accumulated  dust,  they 
fitted  the  new  one  verj'  c-reditably,  and 
were  immeasurably  proud  of  their  suc- 
cess. 

John  Crawford,  no  doubt,  had  been 
hurt  by  Almy's  ungracious  refusals  of 
his  proffered  assistance;  but,  though  he 
did  not  come  near  the  house  all  day, 
Hulda  came  over  to  sleep  there  again 
that  night. 

The  following  morning  the  girls  were 
rather  crestfallcni  to  find  that  they  had 
forgotten  to  dust  down  the  walls  and 
wipe  the  backs  of  the  pictures.  They 
made  themselves  merry  over  their 
blunder,  however,  while  they  covered 
the  new  matting  and  everj'thing  else 
carefully,  and  w-ent  to  work  to  repair 
the  omission. 

But  Almy  was  not  at  the  end  of  her 
discoveries  yet,  "Oh,  for  the  land's 
sake,  Kate — the  ceiling!"  she  cried  out 
suddenly.  "I'd  forgotten  all  about  it; 
but  I  kn(nv  mother  was  goin'  to  have 
it  kalsoinincd;  what  shall  we  do?" 

Kate  had  no  suggestion  to  offer.  She 
gazed  blankly  up  at  tlie  dingy  ceiling, 
then  her  eyes  wandei-ed  to  the  window 
and  she  looked  di.sconsolately  down  the 
road. 

"  There  goes  Mr.  Green  now,"  she 
said,  mournfully;  "if  we'd  only  thought 
before.  " 

At  her  first  words  Almy  started  and 
ran  out  of  the  house,  and  Kate  follow- 
ing found  her  sister  in  the  road  talking 
breathlessly  to  the  smiling  painter. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Green,  if  you  really  could 
I'd  be  so  grateful!"  Almy  was  saying. 
"  It's  just  the  luckiest  thing  Kate 
.saw  you,  an'  that  you  happened  to  have 
all  the  things  in  3'our  wagon!  An'  you 
say  you  can  do  it  without  our  takin'  up 
the  new  mattin'?  Well,  everythin's 
covered  up,  so  you  can  come  right  in." 

That  night,  when  Hulda  made  her 
appearance,  the  sitting  room  was  all  in 
order,  and  looked  clean  and  bright 
eiKuigh  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  most 
fastidious  housekeeper.  But  Hulda, 
who  had  seen  sf)niething  of  their 
methods,  in  reporting  them  afterward 
to  her  mistress,  added,  with  a  chuckle 
of  enjoyment:  "They're  jest  as  nice 
young  gals.  Mis'  Crawford,  as  I  ever 
see;  an"  they  ain't  afeard  o'  work;  only 
they  ain"t  got  110  head!" 

A  second  day  had  passed  without 
John  Crawford's  ccmiing  near  them, 
and  that  night,  when  the  girls  were  in 
their  room,  Kate  said  thoughtfully: 
It's  funny  how  John  Crawford  keeps 
away." 

Almy  was  brushing  her  thick  brown 
hair. 

"I'm  glad  he  does;  I  don't  want  him 
to  come,"  she  said,  with  a  quick,  defi- 
ant flush. 

Kate,  sifting  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
looked  at  her  pretty  sister  in  surprise. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  liked  John 
Crawford,"  she  said.  "You  used  to 
set  such  store  on  what  he  said;  an'  folks 
all  say  he's  awful  sweet  on  you.  " 

"Now,  Kate  French,  "  flashed  Almy, 
"You  needn't  begin  with  what  folks 
say!  They  seem  to  know  a  lot  about 
my  affairs — more'n  I  know  niy,self.  I'll 
show  em  I  can  get  along  without  John 
Crawford,  an"  1  don't  care  if  I  never 
set  eyes  on  him  again,  so  there!" 

Little  Kate  had  had  no  experience  of 


her  own,  as  yet,  with  lovers  or  their 
misunderstandings,  and  she  innocently 
wondered  at  Almy's  sudden  dislike  to 
John;  and  just,  too,  when  his  father 
had  died  and  left  him  the  farm,  and 
every  one  was  saying  what  a  good 
thing  it  would  be  for  Almy  French — 
though  it  was  a  wonder  he  didn't  look 
higher,  now  that  he  had  come  into  liis 
property.  She  also  wondered  why,  if 
Almy  really  didn't  care  for  him,  she 
should  blush  so  vividly  at  every  men- 
tion of  his  name. 

But  Kate  was  wise  enough  to  ki-ep 
these  thoughts  to  herself,  and  only 
said,  as  she  listened  to  the  howling  of 
the  wind  outside:  "It's  good  of  him 
to  let  Huldy  come  over  here  to  sleep, 
anyway.  My,  but  I'm  glad  we  ain"t 
alone  to-night!  Jo!st  hear  that  wind;  I 
guess  we  ll  have  a  storm  to-morrow." 

The  storm  came  in  the  night,  and  by 
morning  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
patches  of  decj)  blue  sky  were  to  be 
seen  through  the  drifting  clouds. 

After  breakfast  the  girls  went  into 
the  sitting  room  to  take  a  satisfied  look 
at  their  finished  work.  Suddenly  Almy 
sprang  forward  and  bent  befiiire  the 
great  open  fireplace  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  dismay.  "Oh,  Kate,  the  .soot's 
blown  down!  The  chimney  ha.sn't  been 
swept!" 

"  Well,  I  give  it  up  now!  "  said  Kati' 
despairingly.    '•  What  shall  w(>  do?"' 

"It's  got  to  be  swept,  an"  Til  do  it!  " 
cried  Almy,  with  quick  d(>lerniination. 
"  I've  seen  father  do  it  lots  o'  times, 
an"  I  know  jest  how.  Come,  we  must 
go  to  the  woods  an'  get  some  cedar 
boughs — that's  what  they  use;  an'  then 
all  the  things  must  be  covered  up 
again,  an'  the  fireplace  jest  simply 
buried  .so  hot  one  speck  o"  stM)t  can  sift 
through.  An'  don't  tell  mother;  if  she 
knew  how  we've  done  every! hin'  wrong 
end  first,  she'd  die!" 

On  their  way  to  the  woods  they 
passed  near  John  Crawford,  at  work  in 
his  garden;  but  Almy  did  not  seem  to 
i  see  him.  though  Kate  gave  him  a 
!  friendly  nod  as  they  hurrieil  by. 
I  It  was  not  long  before  the  two  girls 
were  back  again  and  out  upon  the 
piazza  s  flat  tin  rcxif.  By  their  united 
exertions  they  raised  the  ladder  that 
was  lying  tlipre  and  sot  it  up  against 
the  house.  It  was  just  long  enough  to 
reach  the  edge  of  the  shingled  roof 
which  rose  in  a  gentle  slo])c  above  it, 
and  from  the  highest  point  of  this  the 
sitting  i-oom  chimney  rose.  Joseph 
French's  chimneys  had  the  peculiarity 
of  never  looking  large  until  one  was 
close  beside  them. 

Almy  gathered  up  the  coil  of  rope, 
to  one  end  of  which  she  had  fastened 
the  launch  of  cedar  boughs,  and  pre- 
pared to  mount  the  ladder  while  her 
sister  steadied  it  in  place.  She  was  a 
little  pale,  but  she  looked  determined. 

"  Oh,  Almy,  ain't  you  afraid?"  said 
Kate. 

"The  idea!  If  father  does  it  I  guess 
I  can!  "  retorted  Almy,  as  she  stepped 
off  of  the  ladder  upon  the  wide  gutter 
at  the  edge  of  the  sloping  roof. 

There  her  sensations  began  to  be  a 
little  curious,  but  without  stoi)ping  to 
analyze  them  she  scrambled  up  the 
gentle  incline  on  her  hands  and  knees, 
and  never  paused  until  she  gained  the 
ridge  and  had  twisted  her.self  around 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  huge  horse's 
back,  steadying  herself  against  the  big 
brick  chimney. 

The  next  thing,  of  course,  was  to 
rise  and  work  the  cedar  brush  vigor- 
ously up  and  down  in  the  great  cavity; 
but  all  at  once  poor  Almy  realized  that 
to  do  this  was  beyond  her  power. 

The  sensations  which  she  had  not 
stopped  to  analyze  had  now  developed 
into  an  alarming  weakness  in  her  el- 
bows and  knees,  and  a  curious  feeling  of 
suffocation  seemed  to  enfold  her.  The 
ridge  on  which  she  was  sitting  seemed 
a  pinnacle,  above  which  the  chimney 
shot  up  to  meet  the  sky,  while  the  slop- 
ing roof  fell  away  on  either  side  like  a 
steep  and  dangerous  abyss.  She  was 
growing  faint  and  giddy,  and  knew 
that  if  she  once  lost  her  hold  upon  the 
chimney  and  slipped,  it  would  mean  in- 
stant and  horrible  death. 

"Almy,  how  are  you  gettin'  on?" 
Kate  called  from  the  invisible  depths 
below,  which  now  seemed  miles  and 
miles  away. 
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"Oh,  Kate,"  she  murmured,  faintly, 
"  I'm  scared  to  death!  " 

In  a  moment  Kate  had  mounted  the 
ladder  and  her  startled  face  was  peer- 
in  up  over  the  ledge.  "  Almy,  you 
ain't  frightened — not  really?  Oh,  my, 
you  must  come  right  down!  " 

"I  can't!    I  don't  dare  let  go " — 

Kate  was  quick  in  this  awful  emer- 
gency. "For  goodness  sake,"  she 
cried,  "  hold  on  then  with  all  your 
might!    I  won't  be  gone  a  minute! "' 

It  seemed  hours  to  poor  Almy  before 
help  came,  though  in  reality  it  was  not 
long,  for  Kate  went  speeding  over  the 
fields  to  where  she  had  seen  John  Craw- 
ford at  work  not  long  before,  and,  after 
one  moment  of  breathless  explanation, 
.John  was  off  to  the  rescue,  and  far  out- 
stripped little  Kate  in  the  headlong 
race. 

He  reached  the  house,  rushed  up  the 
stairs!  sprang  out  on  the  piazza  roof 
and  ran  up  the  ladder  with  amazing 
ra])idrty.  And  there,  perched  on  the 
i'i(lge,  her  ai*ms  clutching  the  great 
chimney  and  her  white  face  hidden 
against  it  —  the  picture  of  helpless 
misery — was  the  girl  who  had  said  so 
proudly  that  she  could  "get  along 
witliout  John  Crawford  !" 

"  Almy,"  he  said  very  gently;  but  she 
started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
though  she  did  not  look  up. 

In  another  moment  he  was  up  beside 
her,  firm  and  steady,  his  sti"ong  sus- 
taining arms  encirclmg  her  trembling 
form.  " Almy,  Almy,"  he  said,  "I've 
got  you  now,  and  you  are  safe,  and  I'll 
never  let  you  go  until  you  tell  me  it's 
all  right  again  between  us.  I  don't 
care  what  they  said — I  never  cared  for 
any  one  but  you." 

She  looked  up  at  him  then  and 
smiled,  a  tremulous,  happy  smile. 
"Oh,  John,"  she  murmured,  brokenly, 
"  I'm  glad — I  couldn't  get  along — with- 
out you — after  all  I  " 

Wondering  and  frightened  at  the  si- 
lence above  her,  Kate  climbed  the 
laddei-  and  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see 
the  kiss  of  reconciliation  with  which  the 
lovers'  quarrel  ended  and  she  discreetly 
went  down  again  at  once. 

"But,  John,''  said  Almy,  "  how  am  I 
ever  to  get  off  this  hori-ible  roof  T'  She 
was  looking  up  at  him,  all  smiles  and 
blushes  under  the  caresses  she  dared 
not  struggle  to  escape.  "  If  you  let  go 
of  me  I  shall  fall,  and  if  you  come  with 
me  I  shall  pull  you  over  too.  I'm  so 
dizzy  I  can't  see." 

' '  Then  I'll  have  to  let  you  down  with 
your  i-ope,"  John  said  gayly;  and,  skill- 
fully fastening  it  around  her  under  the 
arms,  he  slowly  paid  it  out,  and  the 
distance  between  them  widened  until 
her  feet  touched  the  topmost  round  of 
the  ladder,  and  she  felt  that  she  was 
safe.  For  until  then  she  had  been  op- 
pressed by  the  awful  fear  that  the  rope 
might  break,  and  that  her  first  mo- 
ment of  happiness  might  also  prove  her 
last. 

Kate's  arms  wei'e  ready  to  receive 
her,  and  their  embraces  might  have 
been  indefinitely  i^rolonged  had  not 
John  suddenly  looked  down  over  the 
ledge. 

"Almy.  love,  if  you'll  jest  slip  that 
rope  off  o'  you,  I'll  clean  the  chimney 
afore  I  come  down." 

'When  Mrs.  French  came  home  from 
her  sister's  she  found  her  m'md  re- 
lieved from  two  anxieties  which  had 
heavily  oppressed  it.  Almy  and  Jolin 
Crawford  had  made  it  up,"  and  were 
going  to  be  married  in  the  fall,  and  the 
sitting-room  had  been  cleaned  and  was 
the  very  picture  of  orderly  perfection. 

She  was  wonderfully  touched,  too, 
when  Kate  explained  that  the  beautiful 
matting  was  "Aliny's  new  red  cash- 
mere dress,"  and  she  resolved  to  more 
than  make  it  up  to  her  daughter  in  her 
wediliiig  outfit. 

■■  But  I  didn't  know  you  two  had  it  in 
you  to  go  about  it  so,  all  alone  by  your- 
selves," she  said,  with  motherly  pride, 
referring  to  the  cleaning.  "Now  tell 
me,  however  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"Don't  ask.  mother,"  Almy  said, 
solemnly,  while  little  Kate's  eyes  were 
like  twinkling  stars. — Judith  Sjjeiicer 
in  New  York  Independent. 


"  "What  kind  of  paper  is  best  for  mak- 
ing kites,  pa  ?"  "  Fly  paper,  mv  son." 
^Hallo. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  drop  of  oil  and  a  feather  will  do 
away  with  the  creaking  in  a  door  or 
creaking  chair. 

"When  milk  is  used  in  tumblers  wash 
them  first  in  cold  water,  afterward 
rinse  in  hot  water. 

A  little  flour  dredged  over  a  cake  be- 
fore icing  it  will  keep  the  icing  from 
spreading  and  running  off. 

Bi-ead  and  cake  bowls,  or  any  dishes 
in  which  flour  and  eggs  have  been  used, 
are  more  easily  cleaned  if  placed  in 
cold  water  after  using. 

If  shelves  and  floors  of  closets  are 
wiped  with  water  which  is  hot  with 
cayenne  pepper,  and  afterward  sprin- 
kled with  borax  and  alum,  roaches  and 
other  vermin  are  kept  at  bay. 

Sandpaper  old  walnut  frames  and 
give  them  two  coats  of  enamel  or  two 
of  stain  and  one  of  varnish.  If  you 
wish  to  make  a  dark  wood  frame  white 
give  it  first  a  coat  of  common  white 
paint. 

The  rubber  rings  of  fruit  cans  will 
recover  their  elasticity  if  soaked  for 
awhile  in  weak  ammonia  water.  This 
is  quite  an  item  when  canning  is  being 
done  and  the  rubber  rings  are  found  to 
be  stretched  out  of  shape. 

Cleanse  light  summer  woolens  which 
are  easily  soiled  with  finely  powdered 
French  chalk.  The  soiled  parts  should 
be  thickly  covered  with  the  chalk, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
one  or  two  days,  and  then  removed 
with  a  camel's-hair  velvet  brush.  In 
most  cases  this  treatment  will  cause 
the  spots  to  disappear. 

It  is  said  that  the  most  nauseous 
physic  may  be  given  to  children  with- 
out trouble  by  previously  letting  them 
take  a  pej^permint  lozenge,  a  piece  of 
alum  or  a  bit  of  orange  peel.  Many 
people  make  the  mistake  of  giving  a 
sweet  afterward  to  take  away  the  dis- 
agreeable taste;  it  is  far  better  to  de- 
stroy it  in  the  first  instance. 

Ways  of  Preserving  Currants. 


Canned. — Stem,  weigh  and  wash. 
Allow  half  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar 
to  one  pound  of  currants.  Use  no 
water;  enough  adheres  to  the  currants 
to  keep  the  sugar  from  burning.  Put 
the  fruit  and  sugar  into  the  kettle  in 
alternate  layers,  and  gradually  heat 
through  on  back  part  of  stove.  Bring 
forward  and  boil  five  minutes.  Have 
the  jars  thoroughly  heated,  fill  to  over- 
flowing, and  seal  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Preserved. — Stem,  weigh  and  wash. 
Allow  one  pound  of  granulated  sugar 
to  one  pound  of  currants.  Place  to- 
gether in  a  kettle  on  back  part  of  stove 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  into  syrup; 
then  bring  forward  and  boil  slowly  un- 
til syrup  thickens  when  cooled;  test  it, 
after  cooking  about  40  minutes,  by 
cooling  a  little  in  a  cup.  Put  into 
heated  jars,  but  do  not  seal  until  the 
presei've  is  cold. 

Jelly. — Look  over  the  currants  and 
squeeze  through  a  cloth  without  wash- 
ing 01'  stemming.  Allow  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar  to  one  pint  of  juice. 
Have  the  juice  well  heated  before  put- 
ting in  the  sugar;  keep  it  boiling  for  15 
minutes,  skimming  frequently.  Have 
the  glasses  to  be  filled  standing  in  a 
pan  of  very  hot  water;  take  out,  drain 
a  moment,  and  pour  in  the  jelly — do 
this  for  all  jellies.  Stand  in  the  sun  for 
one  day.  Cut  circular  pieces  of  or- 
dinary wrapping  paper  large  enough 
to  more  than  cover  the  top  of  each 
glass,  and  rub  on  both  sides  flour  paste 
that  has  been  boiled;  stick  down  well 
on  the  glasses.  Jelly  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry  closet;  if  put  in  the  cellar  the 
dampness  is  apt  to  form  a  mold  on  it. 

Miss  Pinkerly  :  "Isn't  it  a  pity 
that  all  the  good-looking  people  can't 
be  bright,  and  all  the  bright  people 
good-looking?"  Young  Tutter:  "Yes, 
indeed,  it  is.  Miss  Pinkerly.  But  tell 
me,  if  you  had  your  choice,  which  would 
you  be  ?" — Philadelphia  Item. 

He — Have  you  ever  been  engaged 
before  ?  She— No,  darling.  He— Then 
I'm  afraid  you  will  take  our  engage- 
ment too  seriously. — Brooklyn  Life. 


THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

Johnny's  Promise. 


Two  newsboys,  one  large  and  the 
other  small,  stood  near  the  City  Hall. 
The  cables  were  not  rmming;  all  travel 
was  practically  stopped.  An  old-fash- 
ioned, deep  drifting  snow  storm  had 
visited  the  Western  city  in  January, 
'94.  Neither  Johnny  or  Benny  had 
ever  seen  the  city  so  comepletely 
"  snowed  under." 

"Ben,"  said  Johnny,  the  larger  boy, 
"I  was  at  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  soup-house 
yesterday — " 

• '  You — have  you  come  to  that?  You 
— eatin' — soup?" 

"Naw,  I  wasn't  eatin'  soup.  I  was 
helpin'  dish  out  soup — 'twas  good  sou — " 

"Oh,  Johnny,"  cried  Ben  eagerly, 
"didn't  you  feel  sorry  for  the  hungry 
men?" 

"Awful,  awful,  for  some  o"  the  old 
men.  But  they's  others  I  don  no  'bout. 
I  promised  myself  somethin'  when  I  saw 
a  young  fellow  beggin'  a  cigarette  from 
a  newsy." 

"What  did  you  promise.  Johnny?" 
piped  Benny. 

' '  I  pi'omised  myself  never,  never,  to 
eat  soup't  I  don'  pay  for." 

"  Yes,  but  you  may  have  to — " 

"I  shan't,  Ben  Barr.  I'll  be  able  to 
pay  for  my  souj),  cos,  I'm  down  upon 
beer,  cheap  shows,  cigarettes,  an'  every 
extravagant  habit.  If  I  earn  five  cents 
every  day,  I'll  save  two  cents,"  Johnny 
explained. 

"  You  may  get  crippled  or  sick.  If 
you  can't  earn  five  cents  somebody'll 
need  to  help  you  then,"  said  Ben  cau- 
tiously. 

"In  that  case,"  returned  Johnny, 
"  my  SOU})  won't  taste  bad,  i-os  I  mean 
to  give  to  hungry  folks  as  long  as  I'm 
able  to  earn  anything,  an'  then  if  I 
should  have  to  eat  free  soup  I'd  feel  I'd 
partly  earned  it." 


The  Lighthouse  Dog. 


The  Lewiston  .Jiiiirnal  tells  this  story 
of  a  dog  : 

"A  dog  owned  by  Cai)tain  Oi'cutt, 
keeper  of  the  Wood  Island  light,  has 
become  famous  this  week.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  passing  steamers  to  salute 
the  light,  and  the  keeper  returns  it  by 
ringing  the  bell.  The  other  day  a  tug 
whistled  three  times.  The  captain  did 
not  hear  it,  but  the  dog  did.  He  ran 
to  the  door  and  tried  to  attract  the 
captain's  attention  by  howling.  Fail- 
ing to  do  this,  he  ran  away,  and  then 
came  a  second  time,  with  no  better  re- 
sult. '  Then  he  decided  to  attend  to  the 
matter  himself,  so  he  seized  the  rope, 
which  hangs  outside,  between  his  teeth 
and  began  to  ring  the  bell." 


Every  Town  Has 

A  liar. 

A  sjDonger. 

A  smart  alec. 

A  blatherskite. 

Its  richest  man. 

Some  pretty  girls. 

A  weather-prophet. 

A  neighborhood  feud. 

Half  a  dozen  lunatics. 

A  woman  who  tattles. 

A  justice  of  the  ])eace. 

A  man-who-knows-it-all. 

One  Jacksonian  Democrat. 

More  loafei's  than  it  needs. 

Men  who  see  every  dog  fight. 

A  boy  who  cuts  up  in  church. 

A  few  meddlesome  old  women. 

A  "thing"  that  stares  at  women. 

A  widower  who  is  too  gay  for  his  age. 

A  preacher  who  thinks  he  ought  to 
run  the  town. 

A  few  who  know  how  to  run  the 
affairs  of  the  country. 

A  grown  young  man  who  laughs 
every  times  he  says  anything. 

A  girl  who  goes  to  the  post-office 
every  time  the  mail  comes  in. 

A  legion  of  smart  alecs  who  can  tell 
the  editor  how  to  run  his  paper. 

Scores  of  men  with  the  caboose  of 
their  ti'ousers  worn  smooth  as  glass. 

A  man  who  grins  when  you  talk  and 
laughs  out  loud  after  he  has  said  some- 
thing. 


The  Strike  Losses. 

IT  is  estimated  the  receipts  of  the  railroad 
have  been  more  than  one  million  dollars 
less  as  a  result  of  the  strike  than  they 
would  have  l)een  if  no  strike  had  taken  place 
No  doubt  tlie  workingmen  of  this  State 
directly  interested  in  this  strike  have  lost  an 
almost  equal  amount  in  wages;  but  who  can 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  loss 
that  has  fallen  upon  the  general  public.  This 
loss  has  been  particularly  severe  upon  the 
farmers  and  fruit-growers,  and  we  ask  you 
What  you  are  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Vou  can- 
not "strike"  back  at  anybody  or  anything  and 
recover  any  of  the  losses,  but  you  can  combine 
in  a  way  to  secure  for  yourself  decided  advan- 
tages. Why  not  take  such  a  course.  Capital 
combines  for  its  own  protection  an»l  advan- 
tage; Latior  is  combining  in  an  attempt  to 
enforce  its  demands,  and  wliy  should  not  the 
rural  population,  tlie  most  important  and  pro- 
ductive class  in  the  country,  form  conil>ina- 
tions  for  their  advantage.  The  opportunity 
to  ally  yourselves  with  such  a  movement  is 
furnished  by  the  I'aciflc  Coast  Home  Supply 
Association,  which  was  organized  for  the 
special  purpose  of  purchasing  ail  kinds  of 
supplies  at  the  lowest  rates  and  shipping 
them  direct  to  consumers.  Why  not  use  this 
medium  for  l)uyiiig  cheaply.  Their  success 
and  advancement  demonstrates  in  a  most 
practical  manner  that  as  one  of  their  patrons 
you  would  be  able  to  "strike"  out  some  of 
your  expenses  ancl  "tie  up  "some  of  the  drains 
on  your  pocket. 

Address  the  PACIFIC  COAST  HOME  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION,  132  MARKET  STREET, and  you 
will  learn  tlK'y  can  bj'  of  i>ra<  ti<  iil  advantage 
to  you. 


Davi.s  Inter- 
nal ioiial  Cream 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Every  farmer 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.    It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  o  n  c  - 
third  more  but-  f-'-^'l 
ter.  Separator 
Butter    brings  t  ^ 
one-third  more  [ 
money.     .'^cn;!  . 
for  circulars 

Davis  &  R.\nkin  1>i,dg.    Mkg.  Co. 
AOENTS  WantI'D  Chicago.  111. 


I  EWIS'  98  %  LYE 

L    POWBEEED  AND  PEEFTOED 

(PATENTED) 

The  strongest  and  purest  T.ya 

mailo.  UTillko  other  Lye,  It  buiiig 
a  (liie  pmviiiT  aud  packed  In  a  can 
wllU  reinovablo  lid,  tlie  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  WIU 
make  tlie  hosi  iierfumod  Hard  Soap 
Jti  20  minutes  wilhont  boillnff. 
It  itt  lln'  Ijetut  for ele.ansliig  waste 
pljies  dl^lnfcetlns?  ^lllks,  closets, 
wa-sliiii;;  bottles,  |ialnts,  trees,  etc 

PEN5A.  SALT  M'FQ  CO. 

tieu.  Agt^.,  Fhlla.,  Fa. 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  fiize  you  want.  20 
to  56  in  hiKli.  Tires  I 
trt  S  in  wi(io— bubs  to 
tit  any  axlo.  Na.ve« 
I'ONt  many  times  in 
fi  soaf<un  to  bave  But 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  forhauHnK 
prrain,  fodder,  manure, 
b"S8.  ^'c.  No  reeettinK  of 
tiros.  Oatrg  free.  Addresa 
KMPIRE  MFG.  CO 
i^uincyt  111. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 

Corrugated  Mt««l  Hinges. 

They  art)  Stronpcer,  Handsomer 
and  co»t  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  if  not  In 
your  vi<;inlty  write  the  Manii- 
facturcrH.  Send  for"BloKrHpl]y 
of  a  Yankee  Ulnge,"mulledfree. 


THE  STANLEY  WOKKS,  New  Britain.Ct. 


larges't^ 

All  UimrH  of  tool.-.  l''ort  iiiio  (or  I  he  iJrillt'r  hy  usinif  uur 
AduinMntine  process;  (;jin  taltc  acoir.  IVrffdcd  Kcouni. 
lf!«l  ArtPMian  Punipinir  Riirs  tn  wrk  bv  steam  Air,  etc. 
Lpt  uHhelpynn.  TIIK  AMKKICAN  WEI.I.  WOUKS, 
Auroroi  I1l.|   Chk-airo,  111.;   l>allftn,  Tex* 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  HI  RKK,  ir26  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
Bteliis;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Piss. 

II.  1'.  MOHK,  Mt.  Eden.  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Cl.vdesdale  Horses,  Holsleln-FrieHian  Cattle  and 
Berk'slilre  Pigs.  yo\ine  slock  on  hand  and  forsale. 

JKRSKYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  reirlstered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

M.  I>.  HOPKINS,  Petalnnia.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PKTKK  SAXK  &  SOX,  Lick  House.  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs, 

JKKSKYS  AND  HOI-STKINS,  from  tlie  besi  But- 
ter and  Milk  Slock;  also  Tlioroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
Breeders  and  Exporters,   Established  in  187B, 


Poultry. 


.1.  W.  FOK<iKI  S,  ,Sanla  Cruz.  Cal,  Three  well-bred 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  or  i  pullets  and  1  cock- 
erel for  Jo.  .\  liand.some  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  I  sliall  breed  from  20  pens  of  P.  Rocks  this 
coming  season.  All  interested  visit  my  yards  or 
correspond.  Mammoth  Pekln  Dueks.  SallsfacUon 
guaranteed.   Reference:    People's  Bank. 


A.  miSCHKK,  Tracy.  Cal.  Breedc 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs$l.  j 


uf  S.  C.  White 
..^Oper  setting. 


WI  1,1,1AM  NILKS*  CO.,  Los  Angfles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  I'OI  I.TRY  F.VRM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Sen<l  for  illustrated  ami  ilescriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


,1.  I{.  IIOYT,  Biril  s  Landing,  Cal,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Siiropshire  Sheep,  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times,  Correspondeiu'e  solicited, 

K.  H.  •■RANK.  Petalnnui,  C:il.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
-  Soutliduwn  Slieep,  also  Fox  Hoiuuis  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


HI6HEST 


JP  IPLOMAS  I 


/5k  iNCUBATOR^^-'r 


NorAC6'*TliMnLAiTERyou  have  tried  it 


^VpwCuuwInc.Co  DELAWARECny.Pa[X 


BEST     IINCUBrtTTOR  /VIADE. 

Hot  Water:  Ventilation:  Moisture:  Self-Regulating- 
No  Watching:  Chickens  removed  without  opening 
miieliine-  r2<l,  $40,  JTo,  Now  is  the  time  to  use 
Wei.i.ingto.Vs  I.mpkovei)  Ecg  Food,  Every  grocer 
ke<Mis  it.  B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  Prop,,  425  Washing- 
ton Street,  San  Francisco, 


mi 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

com  I  '/A  IN  Y  , 

Myrtle  Street,  (»Hkl!in<t,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

DRIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALU 

n  |<^       IT  WILL  CONTROL  TMB  MOST 

01  I  VICIOUS  HORaa.  ^ 

75,000  sold  In  I  891 . 
100,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Saniplenmilcd  XCfor*!  nO 

NIckol.ll.SO. 
Stallion  BIta  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


F.  11.  Hl  KKE.ia;  M:nket  Sl„S.F.  BERKSHIRES. 


J.  I*.  Asm.KY,  LiiKlen.  .Sim  .loaciuin  Co,,  Cal, 
Breeds  Pohmd-China,  Essex  ;iud  Vorksliire  ,Swine, 


.MONROK  .MII.LKR,  F.lisio,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

H.  .1.  PHILPOTT,  Niles.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Brtieder  of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs. 

RERKSIIIRKS  AN1>  POI..VNO-CHIN.V  IKKiS. 

Best  Stock:  also  Uair.\-  Str;iins  of  .Terse.vs  and  Hol- 
slelns.  Win.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Esl,  1S7I1, 

TYLKR  RKACH,  San  Jose,  C:il,  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Esse.x  Hf.>gs, 

CH.VS.  .V.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regisl  d  Berksliire.H. 


In  These  Dull  Times 


You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
biitor  and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  st:imp  for  our 
cat;ilogiU'  of  Incuijators.  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Ponl- 
wy  .Vppliances  gener;illy.  Uanem- 
I',  r  ihi-  Hrst  U  tlie  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
l-NcnKATOR  CO.,  l:ilV  Castro  St.. 
u:ikland.  C;il. 


F=^R  ANFC    fK.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROS-^V.  CAL.  (Care  S;inta  Rosa  National 
Bauk.l    Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter, 

S.C\A/hIt©  Leehorns, 
S.CBroiA/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F*lyrrioi4th  Rocks, 
Black  /yilnorcas.^^*^ — 

Eggs,     per  13,=S«  WSend  for  Circular, 
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Improved  Rotary  Grader. 
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MADE  IN  THRKK  SIZES, 


Smallest  Size,  Capacity  Five  Tmis  Di  ied  PriHies  per  Day. 


lOF  C«m=-ORIMft. 
.SAN  FRANCI.SCO,  CAL. 


INXOKPOBATBW. 


...Al'UII.,  IS74 


For  Grading  Prunes,  both  green  and  dried,  Walnuts,  Pickles,  Oranges. 

Dipping;  Baskets  and  Prune  Screens. 

D.  D.  WASS,  56  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

Agricultural  Machinery. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  merchants,  who 
\Lsc  or  sell  Horse  F'orks,  that  they  must  not  piuxhase  Horse  Forks  that  in- 
fringe the  above  I'atents;  and  lo  call  their  atteiltion  to  the  fact  that  certain 
horse  lorl<s,  manufactured  by  F,  E,  Myers  &  Bro..  Ashland,  O,,  and  imported 
and  sold  by  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  in 
friugeraeuts  of  the  alxive  patents,  the  manufacturers  of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  court  that  their  forks  were  an  infringement  of  the  above 
patents,  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manufacturing  and  selling  them;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

All  parlies  selling  or  using  these  infringing  Horse  Forks  will  be  promptly 
prtisecuted. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

 OFFICE  

Sixth  Streest,  Son  F'ranoisco,  Cal. 

,Kt"Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15,  devoted  to  Pumping  Machinery  and  .Steam  Engines. 

GENUINE  JACKSON'S  LIGHT  WEIGHT  HORSE  FORKS, 

 SOLD  UV  

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Caiiital  I'aid   iWI.OOU.OOO 

Reserve  Fund  unit  Uniliviiled  Profits,  l.'iO.OOO 

Divlileiids  I'ald  to  .StockiioIderH. . . .  832,000 

 OKKKHltS  

D.  LOtiAN  

I.  C,  STEELE  

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER, 
KUANK  Mi  MtlLLEN  


A 


 President, 

 Vlce-Presideiil, 

C'lshlcr  and  Manager, 

 Secretary, 

General  Banking,    DeixisUs  Iteceived,  (iold  and 
Silver,    Bills  of  Exchange  Buufrht  .ind  Solil,  Loans 
on  Wheal  and  Oouulrv  Produce  a  S|«>el,illy, 
January  I.  l.s'M,        A,  MOKTPELLIKK.  lilanacer- 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing: Letters 
Patent : 

No,  197.137,.., Nov,  13,  18TT 

No,  •ilO,4.W,,„Dec,   :(,  18TS 

No,  :i06,«(ir,.„Oct,   14,  1884 

No.  40:i,01ii....May   7.  188>.i 


Send  for 

C.,\TAI.<)(;  UK. 

Mailed 'Free. 


Gem  Steel  Windmill 

With  i.rapliite  I{4».xes. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil 
Hum  other  mills  that  are  oiled.  Prac- 
licallv  these  mills  require  no  attention. 
TKULY  A  GEM,  and  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  It  combines  beauty,  strenglh, 
ilurabilily  and  simplicity.  Governs 
iiself  perfectly,  is  easily  erected,  and  is 
sold  on  its  merits;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
liest  mill  on  earth.  The  mill  is  made 
entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron,  Each 
one  of  our  Gem  Windmills  is  guaran 
teed, 

INOTICE. 

We  carry  a  full  line  all  kinds  Pumps — for  hand,  windmill  and  power  use 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  lirass  Goods,  Hose,  Taul;s.  etc,  . 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 


PUMPS 


The  iitiiii4>r4>iiK  (liscHKi-s  that  ar4'  iinuiill.v  preva- 
lent aiu«>iif;  \'ery  \  otiii^  Tiirk€>>'rt  iiiay 
he  |»r<*veiite*l  hv  I  lie  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS 

Send  for  Circular, 

E.   FOUOERft  «fc  CO. 
:50  Nortli  Williani  Street.    -     -     -     New  Vork. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3,  issf.  Patented  April  17,  188.1, 


NEVER 
KEQUIHES 
OILING  OK 
CLIMBING  OF 
TOWERS, 


3ia-3l4  .narket  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

liiWj    Gilman*s  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

^  *    ■'  PATENTED  AUGUST  I,  I8SI3. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun 
burn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 


Sole   /Vlanuifacturer   of    F»atent  Tul* 
4*.J0  Ninth  .Street,  San  Francisco,  <'al. 


Coxyers, 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
HALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  l.ioid- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells.  Fargo  &  Co,,  etc, 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattleheallhy,  Forrailch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk, 
6I»  Howard  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
u  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.    Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

PRIZE  IIERU  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Pigs  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO. 


1 '.  O  Box  686, 


LoH  .Vng:eles,  Cal. 


I.ISSENDKN. 

The  attention  of  Ihe  public  Is  called  to  tins 
Scraper  and  Ihe  ni.au.v  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
is  capable,  such  :is  Railroad  U'ork.  Irrltrallon 
Ditches.  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  IniplenuMit  will  take  up  and  carr.v  lis  loati  to 
any  desired  distance.  II  will  disirlhuie  Ihe  dirt 
I'venl.v  or  deposit  its  U>ad  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  Ihe  work  of  S<*raper,  (trader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  arc  in  use  in  all  parts 
ot  the  coTUltr.v. 

;  iT  This  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  only  one  niauu- 
faclured  In  Ihe  State, 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  940;  Steel,  Iwo-horsi 
931.   Address  all  ortlers  to 

G.  LISSEKDEK,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Short -Horn  Bulls! 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS 
For  Sale. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Itaden  Station,  San  .Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  of  the  S,  F,  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place, 

 THE  

BECK  >  FRUIT  ♦  EVAPORATOR. 

Now  Ih  the  time  to  Ituilcl  ICvaporators  If  you 
desire  to  secure  the  lIlKliest  I'rlee 
for  this  year'H  Fruit  Crop. 

For  description  of  machine  guaranteed  for  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work,  send  for  circular  to 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 
Watsonvillk,  California, 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

DEALERS  IN 

PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE   Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO.  I'ortland,  Or, 
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Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  RoACHB,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  Calilornia. 

If    thoughts   were   clothed   in  appropriate 
dresses, 

What  wild,   bewildering,    bewitching  dis- 
tresses. 

Strikes,  lockouts,  recriminations  and 
•fcneral  "eussedness  "  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day;  the  rich  are  becoming 
more  arrogant,  the  poor  more  defiant, 
while  law,  order  and  justice  seem  only 
straws,  to  be  pushed  aside  whenever 
the  rapacity  of  the  one  or  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  other  thinks  it  for  its  own 
selfish  benefit  to  do  so.  The  American 
citizen  who  sympathizes  with  and  sup- 
ports lawlessness  of  any  kind,  be  it 
lierpetratcd  by  the  high  or  the  low, 
the  subtle  financier  or  the  midnight  in- 
cendiary or  assassin,  must  have  been 
educated  in  a  queer  school  and  should 
bo  compelled  to  realize  that  he  is 
moi-ally  as  responsible  for  all  the  over- 
acts of  those  with  whom  he  sympa- 
thizes and  abets  as  the  fiends  in  human 
foi-m  who  perpetrate  these  dastardly 
crimes  against  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, the  lives  of  the  people  or  the 
morality  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

The  question  is  asked.  Is  there  no 
hope  for  the  emancipation  of  labor 
from  its  present  deplorable  condition  ? 
Certainly  there  is;  the  most  powerful 
labor  organization  in  the  world  to-day, 
the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  is 
rapidly  relieving  itself  from  many  of 
the  ills  which  its  own  ignorance  and 
carelessness  allowed  to  develop  into 
pernicious  systems  of  inequality  and 
spoils.  They  are  accomplishing  their 
aims  and  objects  by  a  close  union  of  all 
friends  of  humanity,  all  lovers  of  coun- 
ti-y,  home  and  flag,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian,  intelligent 
ballot — never  through  the  whizz  of  ag- 
gressive bullets. 

Only  think  of  it,  pati-ons,  just  sixty 
days  until  the  State  Grange  convenes 
at  Stockton.  Huny  up  with  your 
harvest  work  or  you  will  be  regretting 
that  you  can't  attend.  That  would 
certainly  be  a  great  disappointment,  as 
there  are  measures  coming  uj:)  at  that 
session  that  you  really  want  to  talk 
and  vote  upon. 

All  proposed  changes  to  either  con- 
stitution or  by-laws  of  the  State  Grange 
must  be  submitted  to  the  subordinate 
granges  at  least  thirty  days  previous 
to  convening  of  the  State  Grange.  All 
proposed  changes  should  be  sent  to 
headquarters,  that  ample  time  for 
preparation  may  be  given. 

Contributions  to  the  musical  and 
literary  departments  of  the  State 
Grange  are  eai-nestly  requested.  All 
instrumental  or  vocal  contributions 
should  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Frankic 
Greer,  Sacramento,  and  literary  con- 
tributions to  Mrs.  P.  C.  Noyes,  Stock- 
ton. Patrons,  don't  forget  that  reso- 
lution of  Bro.  Noyes  in  regard  to  the 
flag,  which,  by  the  way,  Bro.  Loucks 
has  promised  to  purchase  (and  you 
know  his  promise  is  as  good  as  his 
bond),  and  in  selecting  a  motto  for  the 
State  Gi-ange  don't  fail  to  give  it  a 
bearing  in  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  that  flag  represents. 

There  is  a  general  revival  of  granges 
all  over  the  Eastern,  Central  and  West- 
ern States.  The  worship  of  false  Gods, 
political  phantoms,  partisan  cranks 
and  would-be  statesmen  are  no  longer 
the  besetting  sins  of  the  farmer.  The 
teachings  of  the  grange  have  at  last 
illuminated  his  mind.  He  has  found  that 
it  pays  to  develo])  mind  even  greater 
than  muscle,  and  he  is  now  thinking  for 
himself;  partisan  lies  can  no  longer 
blind  him  to  his  true  interests.  The 
grange  has  taught  him  that  individual 
liappiness  depends  upon  general  pros- 
perity and  that  knowledge  broad  and 
true  is  not  only  the  most  effective 
weapon,  but  that  a  better,  higher  and 
nobler  manhood  and  womanhood  (that 
fundamental  principle  of  grange  life) 
is  of  far  more  value  than  boundh^ss 
acres  or  mountains  of  gold. 

'Whoop!  whoop!  whoop  !  is  the  order 
of   fhe  day,    with   no  thought  but 


whoop  'er  up,  boys,  and  our  side  will 
win.  If  politics  were  a  science — but 
then  what's  the  use  of  talking;  if  the 
sky  should  fall  we  would  all  catch  larks. 

If  the  Senate  passes  the  Anti-Option 
bill  it  will  be  the  gaining  of  another 
great  moral  victory  for  the  grange. 
Who  says  times  are  hard  when  statis- 
tics tell  us  that  we  expend  annually  an 
amount  which  would  equal  2632  miles 
of  silver  dollars  packed  closely  to- 
gether. Some  one  must  have  consider- 
able money  to  spare. 


COULD  HARDLY  WALK 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF 

RHEUMATISM 

P.H.  FOED 


Quachita  City,  La., 


TWO  YEARS 


strictly  High  Grade.    Best  Wheel  in  the  Market.    Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  &  18  DRUMM  STREET, 


>SAN  FRANCISCO.' 


Suffering 


THE  USE  OF 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 


For  fully  two  years,  I  suffered  from  ^. 
rheumatism,  and  was  frequently  in  sueli  o| 
a  condition  that  I  could  hardly  walk.  o| 
I  spent  Rome  time  in  Hot  Siirings,  Ark., 
and  the  treatment  helped  me  for  the  o| 
time  being;  but  soon  the  comidaint  re-  OJ 
turned  and  I  was  as  badly  affiicted  as  ~s 
ever.  Ayor's  Sarsaparilla  being  recom-  o| 
mended.  T  resolved  to  try  it,  and,  after  0| 
using  six  bottles,  I  was  completely  ®| 
cured."— P.  H.  Ford,  Quachita  City,  La.  qs 


Ayer'Sonr,Sarsaparillai 


Admitted 


O: 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  gj 
oooooooooooooooooooooooi 


Alexander  &  Hammon, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

<S"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Big;g;s,  Butte  Oountv.  Oal. 


Prune  Dipping  Machine. 


PAGE  FENCEORDERED  OUT. 

57  Miles  Called  for  in  Last  Two  Days, 
To  Go  Into  Immediate  Servioe. 

.Tuly  has  licretofore  boon  the  dull  month 
for  fence  busine.ss,  but  nowtliattlio  railroads 
are  taking  hold,  ifc  goes  all  the  year  'round, 
A  local  agent  wants  900  rods  "quick."  and 
fears  he  Is  to  have  no  vacation  this  year.  A 
hint  to  the  wise  is  sufiBclent. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


STOCK  a  SCALES 


4  Tow  

U.S. STANDARD.  FULLY WARRANTEI. 

^  DellTMWl  at  yav  K.  B.  SUtioa  and  •mpte  tin*  l« 
bnildinc  sad  tMtinc  aDcnrad  b«(oc*  aeoaptenM. 

iiSGOOD  THOMPSOII,Bmghamtott.M.IL 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-live  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

136  KEARNY    .STKKKT,  SAN   I' UANCI.SCO. 


Business  College, 

24  Post  .Street,      -       -       -      Sun  Francisco. 

FOR    SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  CoUeEP  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-Writing. 
Bookkeeping'.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  has  its  graduates  In  every  part 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 


Riparia  Grape  Seed. 

Pure  Missouri  Hiver  Riparia  Grape  Seed,  growth 
18<.)4,  for  sale. 

Write  ROBT.  W.  FURNAS, 

lirun-nville.  Neb. 


A  machine  for  scalding  in  hot  lye  water  and  rinsing  In  fresh  water,  Plums,  Prunes  and  Grapes,  of  all 
kinds.   Made  for  hand  or  power  use. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  PRUNE  SPREADER  is  one  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  ever  brought  before 
the  fruit-growers  and  driers. 

We  also  make  and  deal  in  a  general  line  of  fruit-driers'  supplies,  consisting  of  Dipper  Caldrons,  Dip- 
ping Baskets,  Furnace  Irons,  Fruit  Cars.  Floor  Trucks,  etc.   Send  for  Circulars. 

L.  Ci-inningham, 

446  West  Santa  Clara  Street   


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


AIR  F»UmF» 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COnBINED. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  l.";. 


COAAROUIND  ENGINE 


With  only  one  valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

 -^^^^MANUFACTURED  BY---^^^  - 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

635  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 


N 


For  All  Purposes. 

KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 

IRRIGATION   OF   SMALL    F>RMS    SIHPLIFIED.  -"^assiiB^-^ 

^-aanlOl^'  COMPLETE   OUTFIT,    2400   GALLONS    PER    HOUR,  $300. 

Write  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  \\X  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 

San  Francisco,  auk.  1894. 

KLOtJK— VVt-  (HKitc  US  follows;  Net  cash  prices 
for  Kiimil.v  Kxtra,  »3  4(1  (n  ni)  bbl ;  liakers'  Ex- 
tras. !)i.S  :*)('<      4(1:  Supcrtiuo,  $2  5(1  to  *2  75  bbl. 

\VHIC.-\T— Tradi'  at  the  moment  is  uol  of  heavy 
vnhinie,  tliinit.'li  the  outlook  is  promising  for  more 
activity  in  till- near  future.  There  is  fair  inquiry 
on  siiiii'iiiuf,'  aeeouut,  and  buyers  are  ready  to  take 
all  olteriiif-'s  on  a  basis  of  W^c  etl  lor  No.  1  ship- 
piiii:  iiiialiiy.  .\  faucv  parcel  would  command  the 
usual  tritlin;,'  advance,  say  HT'/jc.  Milling  wheat 
is  steady  at  .ft  (tt'i(!S>l  t)*'s  V  cH,  there  being  rather 
Hrm  holding  of  a  choice  article. 

ItAULEY— A  better  feeling  seems  to  be  develop- 
ing.-.md  dealers  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  situ- 
ation will  soon  show  improvement  in  trade  and 
possibly  in  values.  At  the  same  time,  all  present 
custom  is  promptly  satisfied  at  current  figures. 
We  ciuote:  Feed,  new.  M)(o8-«!'ic;  old,  K^"..('i8oc; 
Hrewiug,  new,  H7'4@«Oc:  Chevalier,  standard.  *!  ai 

(n  1  25  V  Ctl, 

(5ATS— More  attention  is  being  given  to  offer- 
ings, and  matters  generally  look  brighter.  There 
is  no  buovancv  to  values,  hut  the  market  seems  to 
liave  some  little  undertone,  which  it  did  not  a  week 
ago.  Ucalers  will  b(^  well  conieut  to  have  a  reac- 
tion in  the  shape  of  liberal  sales,  even  if  there  be 
uo  advance  iu  rates.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Milling,  SI  15^  1  25:  Surprise,  $130(g;l  35;  fancy 
feed,  $1  -Mriil  25:  good  to  choice,  $1  10@1  17V4:  poor 
to  fair,  Kic(g.l  (15:  Dlack,  nominal;  Red,  nominal; 
(jray.  11  Ift^iil  15  ^  ctl. 

(.:ORN— The  inquiry  I'outiuues  light,  while  prices 
remain  stationary.  "  Quotable  at  $1  15  to  1  1754 
for  large  Yellow,  $1  3«)  to  $1  32H  tor  small  Yellow 
and  $1  40(oil  45  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $aT50@28  5U  ¥ 
ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $IK  .iofi  19  .t<i  f<  Ion. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  l(«»-ltj  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  UX)-lb 
bags,  $11  50. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  .S'/jc: 
KyeMeal.  3c:  Graham  Flour.  3c;  Oatmeal,  4Hc: 
Oat  Groats.  5c:  Ciacked  Wheat.  S'sc:  Buckwheat 
Flour.  .i(g  5J4c:  Pearl  Barley,  4'4  to4?4C  f"  fti;  Nor- 
mal Nutriment,  i:i  f*  case  of  1  dozen  cans;  Break- 
fast Delight,  $3  25  V  case  of  2  dozen  packages. 

BRAN— Prices  hold  up  well,  in  spite  of  heavy 
arrivals.  Receipts  yesterday  were  over  6U(»i  sacks, 
coming  largely  from  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Quotable  at  $l.'j(6};ifi  y  ton. 

HAY— Consignments  have  been  somewhat  fri'c 
of  late,  but  trade  has  been  kept  good  and  values 
have  not  been  impaired.  In  fact,  the  market  is 
rather  steady  than  otherwise.  Wire-bouud  Hay 
sells  at  $1  ~f  ion  less  than  rope-bouud  Hay.  Follow- 
ing are  the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound 
Hay:  Wheal  $9@*12  oil:  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8(a.ll; 
Wild  Oat,  }i8(a;l():  Alfalfa,  *7(a$9:  Barley,  J6(S*9  5(): 
Clover,  $8@1(J  50;  compressed,  $0(3,11;  Stock,  $6(g; 
$7  5(1  "#  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  W<seOc  ?  bale. 

HtJPS— Dull  and  nominal  at  OCoiUc  f<  lb.  II  is 
said  that  buyers  are  willing  to  contract  for  new 
crop  for  futiire  delivery  at  a  range  of  Ulc  to  He, 
but  growers  ask  ]2('"  I2'/Jc  'f  Iti. 

RYE- Is  in  good  supply,  but  there  is  no  selling 
pressure,  and  this  circumstance  keeps  the  market 
from  further  declining.  Quotable  at  87;4<"  lDc 
y  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  *1«  5U(Si$2()  'f 
ton. 

POTATOES — There  is  steady  demand,  and  con- 
signments clean  up  fairly  well.  We  quote:  Early 
Rose.  25$.3,5c  iu  sacks  and  30c  to  .500  1»  ctl  in 
boxes :  Whites,  25@50c  in  sacks  and  35c  to  75c  in 
boxes:  Sweets,  2(S,3c  -f,  lb. 

ONIONS— Prices  show  slight  improvement. 
Quotable  at  3()<a40c  ¥  ctl  tor  Red,  and50@80cfor 
White. 

BEAN&-Values  keep  steady,  though  the  mar- 
ket presents  no  special  activity.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Bayos,  $2  25(a2  35:  Butter,  $1  90  to  $2  for 
small  and  *2@2  20  for  large;  Pink,  $1  VKml  75:  Red, 
$2  20(n.2  25;  Lima,  $3  60<a>$3  75;  Pea,  »2  65(a.J2  75; 
Small  White,  *2.50fri$2  75;  Large  White,  $2  50® 
$2  65  ^  ctl, 

VEGETABLES— The  market  keeps  active,  sup- 
plies being  liberal.  We  quote  as  follows:  Green 
Okra,  .T.V<i90c  V  box:  Egg  plant.  .5(Xh7.5c  ~f  box;  Cu- 
cumbers, 25('i.3.')C 't  liox  for  bay:  String  Beans.  $1^. 
1  25  r'  sack;  Summer  Squash,  25fn.'j5c 't  box;  Green 
Corn,  .5(i<!?ti.5c  sack  for  common  and  10(Sil2c 
't  dozen  for  bay ;  Berkeley  Corn,  50<S)60c  per  box ; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $10  ton:  Hubbard  Squash. 
_(g—  f.  toa;  Green  Peppers,  25(a50c  ¥  box  for 
Chile  and  :S)(a'!>c box  for  Bell;  Tomatoes,  25Cu 
411c  box:"  Rivt;r  Tomatoes,  $l<ail  50  box; 
Turnips,  7.5c  ctl;  Beets,  75c  ^  sack;  Parsnips, 
$1  25  "6*  ctl;  Carrots,  3i>(ai40c;  Cabbage,  60@75c;  Gav- 
lie.  l'/4(3*2c  ? Caulillower,  W(m7()o  ¥  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  I7yj(S;2(lc  ?  lb;  Dry  Okra,  — c  8). 

FRESH  FRUIT  —  Watermelons  and  Canta- 
loupes are  iu  liberal  receipt.  Peaches  are  very 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Apricots  are  declining  in 
supply,  I'lums  continue  abundant.  Offerings  of 
Crabapples  ari'  excessive.  We  quote:  White 
Nectarines.  2.')M  :i">c  V  box:  Red  Nectarines, .Vic 
r"  box ;  Crabapples,  2.%i/:j.5c  >«  box;  Grapes,  30^ 50c 
V  box;  Malaga  Grapes,  (tkn'hc  ¥  box:  Mu.scat. 
ti(if(;7.5c;  Black  Grapes.  65(n8.5c  box:  Peaches, 
1.5(S30c  f-  box  and  15^.2.5c  ^  bskt:  Black  Figs, 
4(i«i,.50c  V'  box  for  Mayers  and  75cgi$l  for  2-layers 
r"  box;  White  Figs,  Mayer,  2,5(«40c;  2-layers,  50® 
7.ic;  Apricots,  2(l(ai3.5c  V  box,  and  l^l'sc  lb  in 
bulk;  Plums,  '/i(u  Ic  ^  lb;  Apples,  .■«®yOc  t!  box ; 
Pears,  common,  2.5((i40c  ^  box;  Bartlett  Pears, 
3.i(nti(lc  'f.  box;  Cantaloupes,  $1  60Cs;2  50  ¥  "rate; 
Watermelons,  $8(i(!,  12  ^  hundred. 

BERRIES— We   quote:     Raspberries,  $2(S3 
chest ;  Strawberries.  $2  50@4      chest  for  .Sharp- 
less;  Blackberries,  $1  ■50®.2  .50  chest. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:   Mexican  Limes, 
oOin  4     box:  California  Lemons,  $1  50®2  50  for 
common,  and  .$3  to  $3  50  for  good  to  choice :  Bananas, 
$1  50(3  2  50      bunch;  Pineapples,  $2(Si4  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— New-crop  offerings  include  Ap- 
ricots. Apples  and  Peaches,  while  Plums  and 
Pears  will  soon  be  coming  forward.  Apples,  4 
5c  for  quartered,  4' 5c  for  sliced,  and  8(99c  for 
evaporated;  Pears, "6(SiRc  ^  lb  tor  bleached  halves 
and2(n4cfor  quarters;  bleached  Peaches,  August- 
•SeptembiT  deliver, 6Hc  "f"- lb;  October, (ic;  Apricots, 
7("T';C  'f  lb  spot,  and  (P,i("  7c  for  September  de- 
livery; Prunes.  September  delivery,  4'/4eco, 
4*ic;  Plums,  4fn  .5c  for  pitted  and  IVic  for  unpitted ; 
Figs,  black,  3@4c  for  pressed  and  li4@2c  for  un- 
pressed. 

RAISINS— California  Layers,  60c(S$l;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  boxes,  .')0(a75c;  clusters,  $125®!  50; 
No.  1  loose  in  sacks,  2'/2@3c  '#  lb;  No.  2,  do,  2X® 
2Vic:  dried  Grapes,  l',4®lJic  ^,  lb. 

NUTS— Business  quiet  at  unchanged  prices. 
We  (juote  as  follows :  Chestnuts,  -^(ff— c  f  lb;  Wal- 
nutv,  tl''" 7' jC  for  hardshell,  8fn!ic  tor  soft  shell 
and  n("Sic  tor  paper  shell:  California  Almonds. 
lli^i'Uc  for  soft  shell,  6<n'c  for  hard  shell  and 


ll"^(S12'4c  tor  paper  shell;  Peanuts, .1(0.40;  Filberts, 
lornioijc;  Hickory  Nuts,  5®6c:  Pecans.  8c  for 
rough  and  8®l(k!  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts, 
8$<9c;  Cocoanuts.  $5  to  $5.50  t»  UKI. 

HONEY— Local  stocks  are  said  to  be  lighter 
than  they  have  been  in  many  years.  Advices 
from  New-  York  and  Kurope  ri^port  liberal  quan- 
tities on  hand  at  those  centers.  When  outside 
stocks  become  reduced,  it  is  possible  that  some 
shiiiping  demand  may  spring  up  in  this  market. 
Holding  is  (irm  and  quotations  have  strong  tone. 
Some  light  amber  is  offering  at  6c  ¥  B>- 
We  quote  old  :  Comb.  10'4c  to  ll!4c  for 
bright  and  9(<iil0c  for  dark  to  light  amber; 
water  white  extracted,  6'4®'c  :  amber  ex- 
tracted, 5'4®6c;  dark,  iUOib^ic  T^.  lb. 

BKESWAX— Quotable  at  24®2oc  f»  lb. 

BUTTER— Offerings  of  strictly  tine  c|ualities  are 
only  of  moderate  proportions,  while  the  supply  of 
common  grades  is  in  excess  of  trade  demands. 
Prices  show  fairly  good  tone,  there  being  occa- 
sional small  sales  at  a  trifling  advance  on  quoted 
llgures  for  something  of  fancy  character.  We  quote: 
Fancy  Creamery,  18@2(lc;  fancy  dairy,  16@17i4c: 
good  to  choice,  I2'i@l.'jc;  store  lots,  ll®12c;  picked 
roll,  new,  17®il9c  lb. 

I'll  KKSE— Prices  keep  steady,  though  stocks  on 
hand  are  ample  for  all  wants,  F.astern  product  is 
again  coming  forward,  Weiiuole:  Choice  to  fancy, 
8c  to  8'4c:  fair  to  good,  6!4  to  7'4c:  Eastern,  ordin- 
ary to  tine.  I4(«  1.5e  lb. 

EGOS — The  market  is  tending  more  in  favor  of 
buyers,  owing  to  increased  receipts.  We  quote: 
California  ranch.  17(n  2»c:  store  lots,  ll®14c;  East- 
ern eggs,  l.Vo  Ific  Y  (iozen. 

POULTRY— There  is  very  little  demand  for 
Turkeys,  while  the  inquiry  for  other  kinds  of 
Poultry  is  neither  large  nor  urgent.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  iiCollc:  Hens, 
ilfdillc;  Roosters.  $4<rii4  .50  tor  old.  $.5®ti  for  young; 
Broilers,  $1  .50(ii2  25  for  suuill  and  $2  .50C«3  25  tor 
large:  Fryers.  $4(3  4.50;  Hens,  $4(«.5  .50:  Ducks, 
$2  ?iK'iSi  .50;  Geese,  $:(ii  1 .50  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  2.5^!( 
$1  .50  dozen. 

WOOL— Business  is  improving  here  as  well  as 
at  distant  centers.  Values,  however,  show  no 
change  for  the  better,  though  there  is  steadying 
tone  to  quotations  for  the  more  choice  grades. 
The  weekly  report  of  Thos.  Denigan.  Son  &  ('<>. 
says:  •  The  week  has  lu'en  one  of  large  transac- 
ti()ns  both  at  the  East  aud  here.  We  think  that 
local  sales  will  aggregate  on<^  million  pounds,  iu- 
duding  all  grades,  chiefly  for  shipping  account, 
though  some  business  has  been  done  for  scouring 
purposes.  The  few  days  recently  that  indicated  a 
hileh  in  tariff  matters  decided  the  buyers  to  take 
large  liui's  of  Wool,  and  at  good  prices,  too,  con- 
sidering the  previous  tone  of  lh(?  market.  Sellers 
were  inclined  to  meet  the  views  of  buyers  in  a 
fair  degree,  hence  the  large  volume  of  business 
done.  There  is  still  some  faulty,  heavy  and  de- 
fective low-grade  Wool  on  hand,  but  much  of  ihe 
best  Wool  has  changed  hands,  including  lines  of 
HumlKildt."    We  quote  spring: 

Year's  fleece,  t*  lb   .5®  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor   5@  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  10@11 

Do,  choice  12@I3 

Northern  California   9@KI 

Calaveras  and  Foothill   8®  9 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty  «®  7 

Good  to  choice   8®  10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada- 
Heavy   6®  8 

Choice,  light  9@\0 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Retincd,  hH&^Un:  ren- 
dered,  4H@4;4e;  country  Tallow,  4c;  Grease,  3®!3'/ic 
¥  lb. 

MK.\T  MARKET. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds. 
Prices  easy  all  around,  B'ollowing  are  the  rates 
for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— First  quality,  nCn  b%c ;  second  quality,  4!4 
®.5c;  third  quality,  4@4!4c  *  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4(3  7c  y  »>, 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  4H(li.5!4c  ¥  lb. 

LAMB— Spring,  6(n  7c  V  lb. 

PORK — Live  Hogs,  on  toot,  grain  ted,  heavy  and 
medium,  4H("4'4c:  small  Hogs,  4Vj(a45ic;  stock 
Hogs,  3'4c:  dressed  Hogs,  6>4c(4i,7c  f  lb. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Report  of  Serg't.  J.  A.  Barwick.  Director  State 
Weather  Bureau. 

The  average  tem|x;ratui-e  for  the  week  end- 
iug  July  'Mth  was:  Fiu-  San  Franeisoo,  58; 
Ued  Bluff,  SO;  Saeiainetito,  73:  Fresno,  SO: 
Los  Angeles,  tiS;  and  San  Diego,  (Wi. 

As  compared  with  the  iiornial  tetiipemture 
a  heat  deficiency  is  noted  over  the  entire 
State,  being  2  degrees  at  San  Fi-aiioisco  and 
Ued  Bluff,  1  degree  at  Sacramento,  'S  at 
Fr<^sno  and  San  Diego,  and  r>  degrees  at  Los 
Angeles.  This  deficiency  in  the  interior  val- 
leys kept  fruit  from  ri))eiiing  beyond  the 
power  of  orchardists  to  manage  it,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  pack  and  deliver  for  ship- 
ment their  products  as  fast  as  they  were  in  a 
proper  condition  for  handling. 

Reports  agree  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
that  the  fruit  crop  generally  will  be  a  large 
one  in  yield,  while  the  quantity  and  quality 
is  both  satisfactory.  Prunes  being  the  only 
fruit  that  will  be  less  than  an  average  per 
acre,  although  the  output  may  be  as  great  as 
last  year,  on  account  of  so  many  new  orchards 
coming  into  bearing  for  the  iiist  time  this 
.season.  Grain  is  turning  out  fairly  well  over 
the  greater  portions  of  the  State.  The  output 
Iier  acre  ranging  from  ixxir  i.")  sacks  per  acre) 
to  good  (IS  sacks  per  acre),  weighing  from 
148  to  1.5:i  [Kiunds  to  the  sack. 

The  hop  crop  bids  fair  to  be  a  most  excellent 
one,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Grapes  are 
making  their  appearance  iu  market,  the  yield 
of  all  kinds, — raisin,  wine  and  table, — give 
promise  of  a  very  good  crop  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  were 
lit)  at  Huron,  Fresno  county,  and  41  at  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Clara  county. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin.  j 

Followin<r  is  Bulletin  No.  15  iu  its 
(complete  official  form: 

S.\x  Fkan<  isc(j,  August  I,  1!S',)4. 

Extravagant  statements  having  been  made 
tending  to  depress  prit^es  both  of  canned  and 
dried  fruits,  it  is  important  to  review  the 
situation  at  this  time.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  many  contingencies  may  arise  to 
materially  affiH't  the  crop,  but  after  the  first 
of  August,  with  the  information  furni.shed 
from  all  available  .sources,  a  pretty  reliable  1 
calculation  can  be  made. 

From  careful  review  of  the  report  of  the 
statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  month  of  July,  1.S!I4,  we  find  the  entire 
peach  crop  of  the  United  States,  including 
California,  to  be  less  than  2o  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop.  In  good  crop  years  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  California  furnish  the  bulk  of  peaches 
canned  for  commerce  in  this  country.  The 
principal  crop  of  peaches  this  year  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  is  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Michigan  and  the  New  England  States. 
This  fruit  will  lie  almost  entirely  consumed 
fresh  in  the  large  cities  near  by  and  canned 
for  home  consumption. 

As  the  Southern  States  usually  supply  a 
large  pro)Kirtiou  of  the  annual  supply  of  dried 
peaches,  and  as  the  South  has  110  crop  at  all 
this  year,  it  is  evident  that  California  must 
be  relied  uikui  to  supi.ly  the  markets  of  the 
entire  country  with  both  canned  and  dried 
fruit,  as  well  as  a  poi  tion  of  fresh  fruit,  which 
is  now  going  forward  in  liberal  quantities.  ! 

The  great  staple  fruit  of  (.ur  country  is  the 
apple,  which  bears  tlic  same  relation  to  other 
fruits  for  food  as  wheat  does  to  the  other 
grains  in  supjilping  breail  for  the  masses. 
When  the  apple  crop  is  good  and  well  dis- 
tributed it  becomes  our  principal  coinixjtitor 
in  the  market.  This  year,  with  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  an  aiipk-  <-rop  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  that  very  poorly  distributed,  such 
colniietition  is  almost  entirely  eliminated. 
New  York  and  New  England  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, Michigan  1  where  the  i'i'0|)  is  besti  expjrl 
largely,  uiul  will  liesire  as  far  as  their  limited 
crop  will  permit  to  hold  their  ex|K)rt  trade  and 
supply  ti.  s<mie  extent  the  fresh  fruit  market 
near  by  at  prices  ttM)  high  for  general  con- 
sumption, aiKi  as  sixni  as  the  sea.son  for  small 
fruits  is  past  (California  will  be  called  uixui  for 
all  the  choice  fruit  ;iiul  fruit  pr(Klucts  she  can 
possibly  supply.  With  these  facts  before  us 
it  is  reasoiuible  to  conclude  that  if  we  put  up 
our  fruit  in  giKnl.  attractive  and  convenient 
form,  supply  the  market  as  the  demand  for  j 
fruit  requires  at  reascmable  prices,  making  all 
sales  f.  o.  b.  (^ash,  thus  avoiding  losses,  the 
sea.son  of  IS'.M,  notwithstanding  the  many 
vicissitudes  which  have  befallen  the  State,  1 
will  prove  of  great  valu<;  in  establishing  the  | 
fruit  industry  of  California  upon  a  )>ernianent- 
ly  pitying  basis  and  give  the  intelligent 
growers  a  liberal  supply  of  mone.v  to  meet  the 
enormous  demands  incident  to  a  new  and  de- 
veloping industry.  It  is  currently  reported 
that  the  susjiensitm  of  fresh  fruit  shipments 
during  the  strike  has  increa.sed  the  amount  of 
dried  apricots  l.")0  carloads.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  would  require  IKK)  carloads  of 
fresh  fruit  to  i)r(Kluce  thisiimounl,  which  is 
more  apricots  than  wa.sever  shipped  from  this 
State  in  any  one  year,  and  that  the  shipment 
of  apricots  had  pracficall.v  ceased  when  the 
strike  coinnieiiced,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
this  statement  is  extremely  unreliable,  but 
probably  lit  tie  if  any  more  .so  than  many  others  ; 
currently  reiMirled  with  a  view  of  "bearing*'  ' 
the  market  for  dried  fruit.  | 

An  important  meeting  of  fruit-growers  will  1 
be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit 
Exchange  in  San  Jose  on  Saturday,  August 
4lh,  at  1  I'.  ,M.,  to  consider  the  dried-fruit 
situation.  [ 

No  material  change  has  been  reiwrted  in  the 
market  since  last  week.     Very  few  sales 
have  been  made.    A  slight  advance  is  notice- 
able in  the  offers  made,  but  still  lix)  low  to  in-  j 
duce  growers  to  part  with  their  fruit,  except  | 
in  extreme  cases. 

CaI.IKOHXIA  FKCIT  E.\CIIAN(iK, 

B.  F.  Wai.1(in,  President. 


Removal. 

The  old  ostablishfd  and  popular 
.sportinij-yoods  house  of  Geo.  \V. 
Shreve  has  been  moved  from  No.  52n 
Kearny  St.  to  the  more  central  loca- 
tion, 78!»  Market  St.  With  a  lari,'e  new- 
stock  of  the  latest  in  fjuns,  lishincr 
tackle  and  everything  pertaininfi  to 
sportiny,  Mr.  Shreve  invites  the  atten- 
tion of  old  and  new  customers  to  his 
new  location  and  the  extremely  low 
prices  on  his  o'lmds 


Fruit  Graded 


How's  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  IKillars  reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo.  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  tor 
the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  all  busines  transactions  aud  tinaneially 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  Hrm, 

West  ..fe  Tkaux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Wai.ding,  KINNAN&  MARVIN,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo.  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surface  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  tree.  Price  75c.  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT  GRADER 

Rides  on  Rubber  Belts, 

Which  carry  it  along  >uioothly  until  reaching  the 
proper  space,  it  slides  into  the  Imxes  waiting  to 
receive  it.  The  roller  revolves  the  fruit  gently 
until  it  is  pi'rfeclly  assorted  according  to  size. 
No  longer  dependent  ui)on  gravitation,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  Graders,  and  which  necessarily 
results  in  injury  and  bruising  ot  the  truit. 


Practical  Experiences  and  Comparisons. 

V.\i  .\  \  1 1.1,1..  .IillH-  IM. 
■  Tlic  a^lvanIa^'^'s  of  ^riailiii^'  arc  lou  wi-il  uii<1<t- 
8too<l  aiiiontr  fruit  ^'n>w«TH  lo  aclniii  any  artrii- 
iiu'iit.  and  has  befonu*  an  ahHuIiiti-  n»'»*«'Hsit.v  lu  all 
(irycrH.  cannfrTH  and  packers.  I  havi-  4*x|MTinM'iitfd 
witli  diff('p**nt  niacli!nt'8  and  lind  lhat  th4*('al.  Fniil 
(irader  ulilfh  I  have  bern  \i.sinjir  for  iwo  yrarH 
handles  fruit  nit>rc  ran-fully  and  docH  bfttrr 

work  on  all  kinds  of  fnilt  liian  any  otlii-r  (iradi-r  I 
liave  sftMi.'*  Fh.knk  H.  Kr(  k. 

San  .Iosk.  July  2K.  'M. 
"  W*'  are  runniut:  tin-  Cal.  Krnll  (trader  on  aprU'oth 
and  are  well  pleawd  wltli  itHwurk.  It  trrades  nuieli 
closer  and  more  rai)tdly  than  another  Grader  we 
are  usinjc.  an<l  1h  beyunti  coin)>artHon  with  a  much 
more  costly  and  compUcated  machine  we  have  been 
uHln^  heretofore."  Staht  &.  Miutmso.v. 

PtMiTLAM).  Oil..  July  U.  'M. 
■Tin- Cal.  Fruit  Graih-rH  pur<'haHfd  by  myneirand 
friends  have  proved  entirely  sattsfaciory.  and  all 
you  clahued  for  them  hi  efficiency  and  worklutf 
capacity.  Vour  Grader  HeetuH  to  me  a  perfect  ma- 
chine, and  1  most  cheerfully  rtvommeud  !t  to  aM  our 
fruit  prower8  nince  (;radlu»r  our  fruit  for  market  has 
become  a  necessity.  "  J.  R.  Caupwki,!,. 

Pres.  Orck'on  Stale  Hurt.  So. 

Fkksno.  July  IftVU. 
"  Our  Cal.  Frntt  (irader  does  excelh-nt  work.  We 
have  used  it  on  apricots,  peaches,  neeiariues  and 
prunes:  so  it  has  had  a  thomnyh  test.'" 

M.  D.  ESHLKMAN,  Miuneau.x  Vineyard. 

.  luereased  ManufHcturliiK  FaeilitieK  enabling; 
Corresponding  Ketliictlon  in  <'oHt.  we  are 
g^ivinf;  our  purchasers  the  benefit. 

Write  for  l.>e.scrii)tivr  ("ircular  aiul  Price  Li^l, 

Q.  Q.  Wickson  Co. 

Mainifact\ii-ers, 

3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

221  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

UI  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


Cider  Mills  and  Presses. 


SENIOR 

MEDIUM 

JUNIOR 


$40.00 
30.00 
25.00 


The  points  of  superiority  claimed  by  us  for  our  Mills  are. 
thai  they  have  an  adjuslahli'  throat  which  adapts  them  to  all 
kinds  arid  sizes  ot  Iruil.   The  grinding  rollers  ari'  adjustable. 

We  have  the  most  perfect  grinding  apparatus  of  any  Mills 
on  the  market,  having  serrated  ribs  on  one  roller  working 
against  the  straight  ribs  on  the  sides,  thus  giving  a  shearing 
cut  and  reijuiring  a  smaller  consumption  of  i«iwer. 

Our  Mills  also  grind  tiner  than  other  Mills.  The  strainer- 
Imards  under  the  tubs  allow  a  free  passage  for  the  cider  from 
the  tubs  without  obstruction  of  any  kind. 

Our  Mills  are  light,  s\ibstautial  aud  handsomely  finished, 

l,.ilieral  Discouiils  to  t  1h*  Tni<le. 


W'e  ciu'rv  in  stock  a  lai'gf 
md  F.ANNING  MILLS 


assorlmi  nl  of  FKKl)  CUTTERS 


HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  &  18  DRUMM  STREET, 


FRANCISCO.; 


August  4,  1894. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUI^Y  10,  1894. 

522,585.— Nut  Look— .T.  C.  Brown,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. 

522,822.— Food  Product.s— J.  W.  H.  Campbell,  S.  F. 
522,684.— Saw  Guard— Cote  &  Corbeille,  Everett, 
Wash. 

.">22,6.>4.— Tapping  Machine—  M.  Crawford,  Jr., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

522,785.— Fruit  Jar— F.  A.  Dixon,  San  Jo.se,  Cal. 

.522,787.— Boat's  Davit  — Ench,  Fugel,  Cooke  & 
Schultze,  Oakland,  Cal. 

,522,59.3.— Blind  .Si.at  Holder  —  E.  E.  Hanson, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

.522,841.— Elfctbic  Belt— W.  E.  Y.  Lawlor,  Port- 
land. Or. 

522,605.— Magazine  Gun— A.  Lee,  New  Whatcom, 
Wash. 

522,9tK).— Dough  Kneader— I.  Lobree,  S.  F. 
.522,69.3.— Bottle  Elevator— F.  McLaughlin,  Oro- 

ville.  Cal. 
.533,764.— TKUs.s-Robt.  Nagler,  S.  F. 
.522,916.— HiNOE—Noble  &  Buxton, Forest  Grove, Or. 
.522.765.— Hairclipper— O.  Olsen.  S.  F. 
.522,695.— Washing  Machine  —  C.  A.  Palmquist, 

Spokane,  Wash. 
.532,767.— Rotary  Drier- H.  Rich,  Corralitos,  Cal. 
.522.768.— BUTTONHOLE  Patch— E.  P.  Roche,  S.  F. 
.522,946.— Pipe— J.  &  D.  J.  Shultis,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 
532,627.— Fruit  Fitter- F.  C.  Staniford,  Gilrov, 

Cal. 

.522,807.— Amalgamator— G.  W.  Strong,  S.  F. 
2.3,453.— Design  for  Parlor  Arch— W.  A.  Kemp, 
S.  F. 

for  week  ending  .IULY  17,  1894. 

53.3,065.— Fruit  Car— D.  E.  Barton,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

.52.3,271.— Conduit  Railway  —  J.  W.  Eisenhuth. 
S.  F. 

523,.319.— Trolley  Conductor— J.  W.  Eisenhuth, 
S.  F. 

52;i,141.— Portable  Booth- J.  W.  Ernest,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

523,273.— Grip  Block  —  G.  S.  Fonts,  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

.523,2.38.— Joint  and  Bearing- W.  C.  Rarig.  S.  F. 
.523,1.30.— Ejector  for  Guns— G.  A.  Sachs,  Eugene, 
Or. 

,523,111.— Ladder— J.  Schade,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
.523,185.— Machine  Gun  —  P.  B.  Tyler,  Spokane, 
Wa.sh. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foi'eisfii  patents  fur- 
nished b.v  Dewe.v  A  (^o.  in  Hit-  shiwte'st  time  poHsii)le 
(  b.v  mail  or  l('let.'-rai)liic  (n'ticr).  Anii-i-ic;m  :in(l  For- 
eiw'n  patents  obtained,  and  t^cni'i'al  |)atf'itl  biisiiicHH 
tor  Pacitie  Coast  inventors  transacted  willi  in-rfeel 
security,  at  rt'asc:)nal)le  rates.  an(i  in  llie  sliorlest 
possilile  tinu'. 


The  DeKalb  Fence. 


The  advantages  of  wire  over  wood 
Tor  fencing  are  .so  many  that  it  is  coming 
into  universal  use;  and  of  all  the  styles 
of  prepared  Fencing  there  is  none  which 
has  the  call  over  the  DeKalb  Cabled 


Field  and  Hog  Fence.  The  DeKalb  Co. , 
No.  .3.3  High  St.,  DeKalb,  111.,  issues  a 
complete  circular  free  upon  applica- 
tion. In  it  are  described  the  various 
styles  of  fencing,  and  it  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  jjersons  who  have  fields 
or  grounds  to  enclose. 


To  Turkey  Raisers. 

The  Rural  learns  of  several  instances 
where  turkey  raisers  in  this  State  have 
gotten  good  results  from  the  use  of 
Gary's  Pills.  They  are  designed  to 
prevent  or  cure  many  of  the  ills  to 
which  young  turkeys — and  very  deli- 
cate little  fellows  they  are — are  heir 
to.  Write  to  E.  Fongera  &  Co.,  No. 
30  North  William  street.  New  York, 
for  free  circular  giving  much  useful 
talk  on  turkey  raising. 


Commission  Mercliants. 

p.STEINHAGEN&C? 


404^^06  DAVIS  ST S.F. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

lit  General  Commission  Merchants,  ift 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

fl®"Per,sonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 


FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


No.  .SI.  —  1-incli  steel  axle,  leatlier  trimmed,    rrice  IS60. 


II    liarness,$7;  Buggies,  $75;  Surreys, $130. 


No.  I-^O  I'rice  .*(ir).         No.  GOO  1 axle,  1     wheel.    Priee  UtiGo.        No.  81 — Price  »!<>0. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
Goods  Shipped  Everywhere 


No.l;4  l-inchaxle.   Price  SIS. 


No.  19a  1-iiicli  axle.    Price  *25. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 

36>/-  TO  44-4  FREHONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Leveling  ^""Railroad  Scraper. 


.We  don't  depend  on  the  crossbar  for  dumpinjd 


HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  &  18  DRUnn  STREET, 

:SAN  FRANCISCO.' 


A.  T.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


G.  H.  STRONG. 


^-^DEWEY  &  CO., 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Solicitors. 


220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


SAN    ,JOSK,  CAI.. 


Agricultural  Impleme^rits, 


►i^  FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUr 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGONS. 
^-"—OTiIZZ^^^^  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices.  Sent  free.  — -' 


Store  Your  Grain  VA/here-  Your  Best  ^^ssssna^ 
"---aazaz^s^ Interests  \A/ill  Mlvuays  fc>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F«ORT  COSTFK. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,CKJ0  tons;  wliarf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat.  ' 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Home  Repairing  Outfit. 


All 
own  Ha 
iuK  and 


uty-e 
tlie 
If-Sol 
thus 


»  O 
IS  '-^ 

ifjht  first-class  tools  and  materials  as  shown  iu  illustration.    \Vu  don't  Orc^ak  kits, 
tools  are  full  sized,  practical,  neat  and  cheap,  not  mere  toys,  enabling  any  p(!r.son  to  do  his 
ing.  Boot,  Shoe,  Harness  and  Tinware  Repairing.  Economy  is  wealth.  Do  your  own  repair- 
save  manv  a  dollar     HOOKER  dfc  CO.,  16  &  I «  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


■1  i 

o  5 


o 


o 


so 


Have  You  ***** 


Ever  been  to  a 
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"Red  Letter  Day 

Sale  of 

FURNITURE? 


This  is  our  Ninth  Semi-Annual  Sale, 
and  will  be  the  biggest  of  all,  because 
we  are  going  into  the 

CARPET  BUSINESS 


Immediately  after  the  sale,  and  we  must 
sell  ^ 
floor. 


sell  p^oods  enough  to  clear  one  entire 


It  will  pay  you  to  come  to  the  City 

Just  to  Buy  this  Bedroom  Set. 

You  can't  help  buying  it  at  the  price;  if  this  particular  pattern  don  t  suit,  you  can  choose 

from  nearly  200  different  patterns. 

CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANYl!;iil^ 

117=119=121  GEARY  STREET       (SEND  FOR  CATALOGl  E.)  SAN  FRANCISCO 


There  will  be  a  Red  Tag  on  every 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  entire  estab- 
lishment, and  the  Red  Tag  price — well, 
will  make  room  for  the  Carpets. 


BUGGIES,  CARRIAGES,  CARTS, 

Spring  and  Road  Wagons. 


ISO.  8.    ROftD    \A/rtGOM.  INo.  17.    ROrtD  \A/rtGON. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Anything  in  this  Line.    Our  Stock  is  Complete. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &30T  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLEVll^^f^ 


Vol.  XLVIII.    No.  6. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1894. 


N  T  V  -  F  O  If  K  T  H   Y  K  A  K. 

,Cf.  230  Mat-krt  Street. 


California  Orchard  Views. 


California  orchards  have  a  characteristic  uni- 
formity of  style  which  always  produces  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  visiting  horticulturist.  This 
uniformity  is  the  outcome  of  an  evolutionary  process 
which  began  in  the  days  of  '49,  but  advanced  by 
slow  steps,  and  the  present  type  did  not  become  the 
prevailing  one  until  the  opening  of  the  present  era 
of  vast  expansion  of  our  fruit  interests  about  1880. 
The  ruling  type  is  merely  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  fruit  tree  training.  The  low  head,  the  branches 
rising  obliquely  from  it,  the  mantle  of  foliage  on  short 
spurs  which  protects  the  short  trunk  from  approach 


There  are  many  niinor  points  favoring  this  style  of 
tree  which  need  not  now  be  recounted.  We  are  will- 
ing to  grant  that  the  tree  loses  its  natural  beauty 
and  that  its  form  may  offend  an  artist.  But  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  thoroughbred  animal  of 
whatever  race  or  breed.  The  almost  faultless  uni- 
formity, for  instance,  in  the  forms  of  the  beef  breeds 
of  cattle,  or  of  the  dairy  breeds  thereof,  lacks  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  feral  type.  The  pure-bred 
Berkshire  cannot  make  such  an  impression  on  the 
landscape  as  the  wild  l)oar  of  the  forest.  But  the 
artist  must  understand  that  the  industrial  use  of  the 
fruit  tree  is  not  the  artistic,  nor  are  animals  destined 
for  the  block  or  the  milk-pail  fitted  to  stand  as  ar- 


perfect  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  is  another 
characteristic  of  California  orchai'ding,  and  one 
which  is  fast  spreading  to  the  Eastei'n  States.  Not 
a  weed  in  sight,  not  a  spear  of  grass,  not  a  clod  of 
hai'd  soil:  such  are  the  characteristics  of  our  best 
kept  orchards  on  our  best  fruit  soils — orchards 
which  are  now  yielding  the  vast  fruit  sur]3lus  for  the 
tables  of  distant  customers. 


California   Fruit  for  England. 


Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  is  certainly  one  of  our  most  en- 
terprising as  well  as  one  of  our  largest  producers  of 
fruit.    Readers   will   remember   his   essay  of  the 


FOUR -YEAH  -  OLD   BLACK    TARTARIAN    CHERRY    ORCHARD    IN    BUTTK    COUNTY,    SHOWING    GROWTH    AND    STYLE   OF  PRUNING. 


of  burning  sunshine — are  all  features  which  are  good 
everywhere  in  the  State  and  possess  advantages 
everywhere,  and  yet  are  not  equally  indispensable 
in  all  regions.  Near  the  coast  it  is  not  necessary 
to  head  trees  so  low,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the 
adoption  of  this  style  even  on  the  coast.  There  are 
other  benefits  in  low  heading  which  lead  to  the  prac- 
tice even  where  a  tall  trunk  is  safe.  We  can  deduce 
from  the  present  state  of  practice  the  rules  :  Head 
your  trees  low  in  the  interior  and  you  save  them 
from  sunburn  and  borers;  you  can  cultivate  all  the 
ground  beneath  them,  gather  your  fruit  and  prune 
your  trees  with  the  greatest  ease  and  cheapness; 
head  low  near  the  coast  because,  even  where  you 
escape  sunburn,  they  are  best  for  ease  of  cultivation, 
prunhig  and  fruit  gathering.  Everywhere  the  inter- 
vention of  two  or  three  feet  of  firewood  between  the 
roots  and  the  foliage  and  fruit  is  undesirable.  Fire- 
wood is  well  enough  in  its  place,  but  it  should  never 
be  allowed  so  remain  in  a  fruit  tree. 

These  are  the  main  reasons  why  California  has 
taken  so  generally  to  the  style  of  tree  shown  in  the 
engravings  on  this  page  and  on  page  86  of  this  issue. 


tists'  models  in  pictures  of  wild  life.  Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  those  who  condemn  our  fruit  trees  as  not 
containing  the  proper  elements  of  a  tree — high 
trunk,  ranging  branches,  drooping  and  swaying 
limbs.  The  quickness  with  which  the  fruit  tree  con- 
forms to  training  and  culture,  and  gives  its  product 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  these  treatments,  is  just 
as  high  argument  that  the  design  in  the  Creator  was 
to  serve  man  in  this  way  as  that  the  natural  beauty 
of  a  wild  tree  was  designed  to  (>ducate  his  esthetic 
taste  and,  with  visions  of  the  beautiful,  lead  him  to 
adoration  for  the  source  of  all  beauty. 

The  orchard  views  in  this  issue  of  the  Rural  will 
serve  well  our  distant  readers  who  have  never  had 
opportunity  to  see  California  orchards.  They  are 
representative  of  our  best  training  and  show  young 
trees  in  orchards  in  the  Feather  river  region  of  the 
Sacramento  valley.  The  engravings  are  from  photo- 
graphs taken  on  the  spot  by  B.  JVI.  Lelong,  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  used  by  him 
for  the  illustration  of  his  last  excellent  report,  which 
has  just  been  issued.  Not  only  do  they  show  the 
uniformity  of  the  trees  but  they  suggest  also  the 


English  market  with  fresh  California  fruit  in  1892, 
and  how  he  gained  from  it  only  suc  h  encouragement 
as  \vould  discourage  ordinary  men.  But  Mr.  Hatch 
does  not  yield  easily,  and  if  the  Englishmen  do  not 
finally  take  our  fruit  at  paying  prices  it  will  not  be 
his  fault  for  lack  of  trying.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
reasonable  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  wise  exploiting 
of  new  markets  is  really  the  surety  of  our  future; 
but  all  do  not  have  the  enterprise  and  courage  to  do 
it.  Some  may  be  even  yet  holding  to  the  old  doc- 
trine that  there  is  more  money  in  selling  less  fruit  at 
high  prices.  This  will  not  do;  our  fi-uit  interest  is 
already  too  large  for  it. 

On  August  5th  a  special  fruit  train  of  ten  cars, 
made  up  at  Suisun,  Vacaville  and  Sacramento, 
started  to  New  York  in  refrigerator  cars,  thence  to 
go  in  refrigerators  on  the  steamer  to  London.  The 
consignment  was  made  up  mostly  of  pears  and 
plums.  It  is  expected  to  land  the  fruit  at  Liverpool 
in  twelve  days,  and  the  cost  per  carload  of  480  boxes 
of  fifty  pounds  each  of  pears  will  be  $750.  It  is 
understood  that  another  special  train  will  be  sent 
out  on  the  11th. 
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The  Week. 


Tlie  week  shows  a  reproduction  of 

\\  eat  her  :iti<l  ' 

lixst  week's  weather  traits:  the  in- 
terior  beiiif^  about  as  much  above 
its  normal  heat  record  as  the  coast  is  below,  except 
that  tlie  southern  California  coast  has  been  even 
cooler  —  Los  Angeles  being  five  degrees  below 
normal.  The  harvest  is  nearly  over  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  and  the  grain-growers  have  lots  of  time 
to  discuss  the  possible  effect  on  values  of  the  Asiatic 
war.  This  schmiis  the  only  distraction  from  the  de- 
jii-essing  contemplation  of  S(tc  per  ctl.  at  interior 
I)oints.  It  is  possible  that  .some  crumbs  of  comfort 
may  fall  on  this  coast  from  the  barbaric  conflict. 
Tht'  Japs  art!  contracting  for  large  amounts  of 
canned  beef.  If  our  packing  liouses  had  been  made 
of  anything  else  but  paper  tliis  trade  might  have 
helped  us  mucli.  However,  on  the  whole  our  pet)ple 
are  cheerful  sufferers,  and  still  comes  the  consola- 
tion of  the  visitor:  If  you  think  it's  dull  here  you 
ought  just  to  see  how  it  is  back  East." 


Oiltlo<»k  ill  the 
Southern  Counties 


Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams,  manager 
of  the  State  Fruit  Exchange,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  and  reports  growers  there 
generally  disposed  to  work  together,  so  far  as  they 
understand  how.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  or- 
derly and  business-like  methods  of  tlie  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchanges,  and  of  their  effective 
and  economical  management.  "'The  State  Exchange." 
he  said,  "  is  seeking  to  effect  concerted  action  among 
growers  of  deciduous  fruits — for  this  year  particu- 
larly dried  fruits — and  finds  in  the  Southern  California 
Exchanges  an  organization  ready  made  for  handling 
fruit  of  any  kind  in  a  judicious  and  conservative  way, 
wholly  in  the  growers'  interest.  The  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  Exchange  is  to  absolutely  stop  consign- 
ments of  dried  fruit,  ascertain  the  amount  of  our 
])roduct  for  this  year  and  the  domestic  and  foreign 
comijetition  to  be  exjiected,  and  then  to  set  a  com- 
mon i^rice  for  fruit  of  the  same  character  and  grade 
whith  will  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower  and  still 
not  !)('  too  high  to  pass  readily  into  consumption, 
with  reasonable  profits  to  all  necessarily  handling  it 
on  the  way  to  the  consumer.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end  the  established  Exchanges  of 
southern  California,  although  organized  primarily 
for  marketing  citrus  fruits,  are  found  perfectly 


rhe  Hais 
<  'oliibhH' 


available  and  more  than  willing  to  assist.  The  de- 
i-iduous  fruit-growers  of  the  southern  counties  are 
now  fully  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  State.  In  Kern 
county,  which  is  producing  i)Oth  raisins  and  other 
dried  fruits,  all  are  united  in  the  Kern  County  Fruit 
Kxcliange  which  will  certainly  control  the  fruit  of 
that  county.  In  Tulare  and  Kings  counties  the 
growers,  although  not  yet  well  organized,  are  in  a 
good  way  to  become  so.  and  to  work  with  all  other 
growers  through  the  State  Exchange.  ' 

In  l-'resno  county  Mr.  .\dams  re- 
]K)rts  that  the  Raisin-Growers' 
and  Packers"  Association  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  necessary  80 
per  cent  of  the  growers  which  is  wanted  to  make  the 
organization  binding.  But  nothing  in  this  world 
can  be  considered  as  done  until  it  is  done.  The 
trouble  in  the  raisin  industry  is  lack  of  money.  The 
growers  have  not  the  capital  to  pack  their  own 
goods  and  have  ac(juired  the  habit  of  delivering  their 
raisins  to  be  packed  and  sold  by  a  class  of  men  called 
commission  packers  who  receive  the  raisins  in  the 
sweat-box.  advance  money  thereon  and  then  under- 
take to  sell  the  raisins  for  the  best  price  attainable 
and  account  to  the  owners.  The  owners  have  no 
control  of  the  price  and  seldom  know  what  they  are 
to  get  for  their  product  until  they  receive  their 
statenuMit.  There  are,  of  course,  some  growers  who 
pack  their  own  goods,  antl  still  others  who,  needing 
no  advances,  are  able  to  control  their  disposition 
even  in  the  commission  packers'  hands.  The  Raisin- 
Growers'  and  Packers'  Comjjany  is  an  association  of 
growers  and  commission  i)ackers,  the  essence  of 
which  is  that  no  goods  shall  l)e  consigned,  and  that 
growers  shall  sell  their  product  only  through  packers 
who  are  members  of  the  association,  or  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association, 
one-half  of  whom  are  packers  and  the  other  half 
growers.  The  State  Exchange  takes  tiie  position 
that  while  the  form  of  organization  is  faulty,  it 
should  be  heartily  sustained  by  all  growers  as  the 
only  means  now  possible  to  prevent  a  flood  of  con- 
signments and  a  general  demoralization  of  the  mar- 
ket. There  will  be,  Mr.  Adams  says,  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  any  growers  this  year  to  fix  high  or 
unreasonable  prices,  l)ut  they  will  try  to  get  some- 
thing above  the  actual  cost  of  production  so  as  to 
afford  the  grower  a  fair  living,  and  in  this  effort 
they  ai'e  entitled  to  the  moral  support  of  everybody. 
The  success  or  failiu'e  of  the  effort  will  now  stx>n  be 
determined. 


•  >n  \>rv  I^aiiie 


The  San  .lose 


ausi)ices  of  till 
changes.  Tiie 


There  is  more  reason  than  ever  to 
fear  that  the  projected  Viticultural 
compact  will  not  be  formed-  at 
least  not  this  season,  A  meeting  of  those  who  have 
been  expected  to  form  the  purchasing  syndicate, 
appointed  for  Tuesday  of  this  week,  has  been  post- 
poned to  Thursday  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they 
will  be  able  to  comi>romise  their  differences,  as  has 
heretfifore  been  hoped,  A  member  of  the  organizing 
committee  of  seven  informs  us  that  the  Ri:r.\i,  was 
in  error  last  week  in  its  assumption  that  the  growers 
had  done  their  part  in  signing  the  five  years'  con- 
tract. He  declares  that  the  main  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  ])roportion  of  the  growers 
have  declined  to  commit  themselves  to  the  option,  as 
to  give  no  business  basis  for  the  jjrojected  purchasing 
.syndicate.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  of  the  ten 
houses  which  had  jilanned  to  join  in  the  plan, 
six  now  stand  out.  Later  we  talked  witli  Mr.  Wet- 
more,  who  admitted  that  the  scheme  was  in  a  bad 
way.  He  declared,  however,  that  neither  himself  or 
tho.se  who  have  acted  witii  him  had  lost  heart,  adding 
that  if  they  didn't  make  a  go  of  it  this  seasim  they 
would  do  it  in  time  for  next.  Wc  do  not  doubt  the 
final  outcome,  for  the  necessities  of  the  situation  will 
compel  it;  but  it  does  seem  a  pity  that  vineyardists 
have  got  to  stand  the  rub  of  another  disastrous 
season  before  they  can  be  brought  to  see  that  there 
is  and  can  be  no  success  for  viticulture  in  California 
until  those  engaged  in  it  stop  cutting  each  other's 
throats. 


There  was  a  very  important  meet- 
ing of  fruit  men  at  San  Jo.se  last 
Saturday  under  the  combined 
State  and  Santa  Clara  County  Ex- 
attendance  was  about  100  persons, 
representing  all  the  districts  of  central  and  northern 
California  where  the  exchange  idea  has  made  any 
headway.  The  princij)al  local  exchanges  were  repre- 
sented by  their  chief  officers.  Col.  Hersey  presided 
and  led  off  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  to  be  a  general  consultation 
as  to  selling  policy  and  prices.  He  gave  a  summary 
of  a  bulletin  which  he  had  just  given  out  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Santa  Clara  Exchange  (printed  in  full 
on  page  94  of  this  paper).  His  exchange,  he  said, 
had  no  fruit  to  sell  as  yet,  but  they  had  heard  no 
prices  quoted  up  to  this  time  which  they  deemed 
worth  considering,  "'We  see,"  he  said,  ''no  pro- 
])riety  in  selling  at  present  quotations.  When  we 
have  apricots  to  sell,  we  shall  expect  to  get  all  the 
way  from  seven  to  twelve  cents  for  them,  according 


to  quality;  and  we  don't  expect  to  sell  any  extras  for 
less  than  the  last-named  price.  As  to  peaches,  we 
expect  to  get  at  least  7  or  ~f,.  For  prunes  we  think 
an  average  price  will  be  six  cents.  'We  are  not 
hnlillntj  for  these  prices,  for  as  yet  we  haven't  a 
pound  of  peaches  or  prunes,  but  we  expect  to  obtain 
the  figures  named  when  our  product  comes  in  and  we 
arc  i)repared  to  sell.  That  will  be  a  month  from 
now  or  even  further  off.  and  by  that  time  we  shall 
have  better  knowledge  of  conditions.  '  Respecting 
the  prospective  prune  supply.  Col.  Hersey  said  that 
it  was  reported  that  there  was  a  hold-over  .supply  of 
from  400  to  (JOO  carloads  in  France  awaiting  a  market 
in  this  country,  but  that  the  story  might  or  might 
not  be  true.  Last  year  the  California  supplv  was 
about  ()0,000,000  pounds,  but  this  vear  it  would  be 
only  about  32,000,000  or  35, 000, 000,"  of  which  Santa 
Clara  county  would  furnish  •20,0(10,000  pounds.  The 
exchange  directly  or  indirectly  influences  the  selling 
of  about  80  per  t-ent  of  this  amount.  Col.  Hersey 
had  heard  of  only  two  advance  sales  this  year  at  i\ 
and  5 1  for  the  five  sizes.  He  did  not  regard  this 
chance  transaction  as  illustrating  anything  save  that 
.somebody  who  was  hard  up  had  made  an  unwise  sale. 
In  response  to  a  question.  Col.  Hersey  said  that  he 
estimated  the  State  product  of  apricots  for  1804  at 
5,000,000  pounds,  of  which  Santa  Clara  county  would 
furnish  30  per  cent. 


.\«  Viewed 
by  the 
State  K.xohaiiKe. 


Col.  Hersey  was  followed  by  Mr. 
R.  F.  Walton.  President  of  the 
.State  Exchange.  It  looked,  he 
said,  a  week  ago,  as  if  the  apricot 
crop  would  be  gotten  away  with  at  7  cents,  but 
there  had  been  a  movement  at  Vacaville,  brought  on 
by  low  prices  and  a  disimition  by  members  to 
further  reduce  it,  which  had  already  advanced 
quotations  from  6-}  cts,  to  8  cts.,  and  the  situation 
now  looked  much  brighter.  Referring  to  the  policy 
of  the  Exchange,  he  said  :  "We  have  recommended 
to  growers  to  hold  for  better  prices,  but  we  have  not 
set  any  prices  because  we  have  thought  it  tx)th 
unwise  and  inexpedient  to  do  .so.  "  He  did  imt  look 
for  high  prices  and  did  not  think  it  to  the  interest  of 
the  producer  for  the  market  to  start  off  at  large  fig- 
ures. If  tlie  market  opened  high,  dealers  looked 
elsewhere  for-  supplies,  and  it  was  always  belter  to 
start  low  and  work  up  than  to  start  high  with  the 
chance  of  the  market  breaking  down  later.  In  his 
own  district  (Yuba  City)  Mr.  Walton  said  there  had 
been  few  sales.  The  people  generally  were  holding 
their  apricots  at  10  cents.  In  fact,  he  knew  of 
nobody  willing  to  let  go  of  first-class  'cots  for  less 
than  this  figure;  and  the  fruit  now  selling  at  less 
])rices  was  of  an  inferior  quality.  He  regarded  it 
as  a  matter  of  great  imjiortance  that  growers  should 
get  their  information  through  sources  friendly  to 
the  producing  interest  and  not  from  sources  whose 
interest  it  was  to  bear  the  market.  If  the  growers 
would  act  together,  he  thought  a  satisfactory  market 
assured.  By  way  of  illustration,  he  said  that  it  was 
given  out  last  year  in  his  district  that  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Exchange  was  inttueiuing  i)rune 
holders  generally  to  hold,  that  they  might  l  iear  (lul 
their"  own  stock  privately  without  having  to  comjiete 
with  the  product  of  the  State  at  large.  Later  it 
was  learned  that  Santa  Clara  was  not  in  fact  selling 
a  pound,  but  was  acting  in  absolute  good  faith.  The 
first  and  false  report  had  been  given  out  by  inter- 
ested ])arties  to  break  down  the  policy  of  the  Santa 
Clara  ?'.xchange,  which  was  having  the  good  effect 
of  stimulating  prices.  In  closing,  Mr.  Waltmi  said 
that  the  constant  advice  of  the  State  Exchange  was 
not  to  consign  goods;  not  to  send  them  out  of  the 
State  until  thev  were  .sold. 


Conclusions  of 
the  Meetiiii;. 


Following  these  sjieeches  there 
was  a  general  conference,  more  or 
less  informal  in  character,  in  which 
Mr,  John  Markley  of  Sonoma,  Mr,  W.  W.  Smith  of 
Vacaville,  Mr.  F.  M,  Righter  of  Campbells.  Mr. 
Copp  of  Willows,  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Los  Gatos,  Judge 
Stabler  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Hauss  of  Suttei- 
county,  and  others  took  part.  The  conclusion 
was  a  formal  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  those  present  and  represented  to  iiold 
apricots  of  choice  grade  for  12  cents,  and  the 
next  successive  grades  at  10  and  8  cents,  ('ol. 
Hersey,  on  i)ehalf  of  the  fruit-growers  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  invited  all  visitors  to  inspect  the  different 
drying  and  packing  establishments  in  and  near  San 
Jose,  and  a  goodly  number  did  so,  devoting  the 
evi^ning  and  the  following  day  to  the  agreeable  and 
profitable  work  of  visitation. 


How  the  KxehanKe 
Plan  Work8  in 
Florida. 


The  editor  is  in  receipt  of  a  per 
sonal  letter  from  a  California  cit 
rus  orchardist  now  on  a  tour  of 
observation  ui  Florida,  in  whicii 
(referring  to  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Florida 
Fruit  Exchange)  he  says: 

Califoruia  fruit-growers  will  be  luteresteil  to  note  amout; 
other  things  in  this  report  that  the  Florida  Fruit  Exchauge 
.shows  a  net  of  about  double  the  average  for  the  gro^vers  ship- 
ping their  orauges  outside  the  Excliange.  It  shows  an  aver- 
age net  on  the  trees  for  eight  years,  dating  from  1SS5,  of 
about  ill  iK-r  box,  and  for  this  year  of  <<<)  ceuts,  on  tlie  oranges 
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Southern  CaUfornia. 


New  Move  at 


>a<'avUle. 


liiindled  by  the  Exchange.  Comparing  this  with  California 
oranges,  the  net  to  the  growers  of  California  for  the  eight 
years  mentioned  is  more  than  double,  and  this  year,  taking 
the  fancy  grade  of  California  oranges  as  being  a  fair  compari- 
son, the  net  is  double  this  year  of  the  oranges  handled  by  the 
Florida  Fruit  Exchange,  and  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  the  State  of  Florida  as  a  whole.  If  the  Florida  Fruit  Ex- 
change had  the  control  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Ex- 
changes, it  is  fair  to  presume  her  results  would  be  fully  as 
good  as  theirs ,  but  with  only  one-twelfth  control  she  cannot 
acvomplish  what  she  might  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  Exchange  has  run  nine  years  and  has  been  a 
benefit  to  the  growers  in  many  ways. 

_,.  .      The  testimony  of  this  writer  tic- 

The  Situation  in 

cords  entirely  with  the  facts  as 
hitherto  reported,  which  should 
^'ive  to  the  co-operative  spirit  of  southern  California 
the  stimulation  of  a  successful  example.  Strangi-ly 
enough,  the  managers  of  the  Orange  Exchanges  are 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  rally  their  forces.  The 
trouble  is  that  a  few  growers  who  did  not  join 
in  the  organization  last  year  reaped  large  profits 
by  selling  to  dealers  who  were  willing  to  buy 
above  market  value  and  seil  below  it,  as  a  means 
of  breaking  down  the  Exchange.  Some  grow- 
ers hold  out  of  the  organization  this  year  in 
the  hope  of  thus  gaining  an  advantage,  others 
because  of  some  trifling  grievance  in  the  work- 
ing details  of  the  system;  and  there  is  some 
danger  that  they  will  defeat  the  plans  formed  for  the 
coming  season  and  throw  the  whole  citrus  fruit  in- 
dustry back  into  the  slough  from  which  it  was  lifted 
a  year  ago.  Already  those  whose  interests  lie  in  de- 
moralization of  orange  jirices  are  gleefully  claiming 
that  the  Exchanges  are  "busted."  They  are  over 
hasty;  the  Exchanges  are  not  "busted, "and  we  don't 
believe  they  will  be.  Their  fate,  however,  is  in  the  bal- 
ance, and  iJf  they  go  down  it  will  be  the  fault  of  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  stand  with  their  neighboi-s  in  a 
fair  and  legitimate  project  of  self-protection. 

,    ...       The  comi)letion  of  the  co-oi)erative 

Oj>eiie<l  with  ^  ^ 

drier  established  by  the  growers 
of  Gilroy  and  Santa  Cruz  at  the 
new  station  of  Rucker,  near  Gilroy,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  big  social  event  a  week  ago  last  Satur- 
day. The  Gilroyers  were  the  entertainers  and  the 
stockholders  and  promoters  of  the  new  establish- 
ment, from  the  coast  region,  were  the  guests.  The 
attendance  was  large,  including  a  few  from  San  Jose, 
among  them  Hon.  H.  V.  Morehouse,  who  made  the 
principal  address.  It  was,  he  declared,  settled  by 
common  consent  that  Califoi-nia  could  produce  the 
finest  fruits  in  the  world,  and  the  ])roblems  before 
the  fruit-grower  related  to  the  care  and  marketing 
of  his  crops.  On  these  matters  he  gave  some  of  the 
benefits  of  his  experience  in  th(>  Board  of  Trade  and 
observations  elsewhere.  He  told  of  a  vineyardist  of 
San  Mateo  county  who  went  East  liimse)f  and  intro- 
duced his  wines  to  New  York  customers,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  unable  from  his  vineyard  of  ninety 
acres  to  supply  the  demand  foi-  wine  at  fifty  cents 
per  gallon  of  a  similar  quality  that  was  sold  in  the 
California  markets  from  eight  to  fourteen  cents. 
Another  point  that  he  pressed  was  the  grading  of 
fruit  so  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  standard  of  quality. 
To  illustrate  this,  he  cited  the  experience  of  the 
Pennsylvania  butter-makers,  who  had  greatly  en- 
hanced the  price  of  their  product  by  establishing  a 
fixed  standard  of  quality  and  expelling  from  the 
market  anything  that  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard.  Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rucker, 
Hon.  H.  C.  VanSchaick,  Mr.  A,  G.  Rose,  Hqji.  W. 
H.  Galbraith,  Ur.  O.  L.  Gordon  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Dakin,  Mr.  P.  C.  Brown,  Mr.  S.  B.  Wallace,  Mr.  S. 
F.  G  rover  and  F.  W.  Crandol.  The  good  ladies  of 
the  vicinity  provided  material  entertainment  in 
bounteous  variety  and  abundance,  and  the  occasion 
was  a  happy  one  from  start  to  finish.  The  estab- 
lishment is  very  complete,  everything  is  new  and 
fresh,  and  the  work  of  drying  is  now  being  done  on  a 
large  scale. 

Some  time  back  there  was  an  ef- 
fort, under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Fruit  Exchange,  to  organize 
a  local  Exchange  at  Vacaville,  but  the  selling  season 
was  still  far  ahead  and  the  project  dragged— practi- 
cally died  a  natural  death.  Latterly  the  Vacaville 
growers  have  been  badly  cut  up  by  the  decline  of 
prices,  especially  for  apricots,  of  which  they  have  a 
large  product.  They  did  not  fail  to  note  that  the 
fall  from  the  early  quotations  of  ten  cents  or  there- 
about to  seven  and  even  lower  was  the  direct  result 
of  a  marketing  system  which  puts  the  fixing  of  time 
and  price  of  selling  in  the  hands  of  agencies  whose 
m(>thods  tend  constantly  to  pull  down  values.  vSome 
were  able  to  liold  for  prices  they  thought  the  market 
would  reach,  but  they  realized  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  do  so  if  others  whose  necessities  were  more 
urgent  were  to  lot  go  for  advances  and  thus  keep  the 
market  loaded  up  and  weak.  The  ])roblem  was  to 
find  money  for  those  who  had  to  have  it,  without  re- 
linquishing control  of  the  fruit.  Ijocal  l)anking  in- 
stitutions refused  to  lend  on  the  fruit  as  security, 
and  it  became  necessary  either  to  let  go  at  present 
prices,  to  consign  for  advances, 'which  would  be  quite 
as  bad,  or  to  look  elsewhere  for  help.    They  chose 


the  last  named  course,  and  a  revival  of  the  local 
Exchange,  strongly  backed  by  growers,  is  the  result. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  State  Ex- 
change for  advances,  upon  terms  which  allow  them 
to  keep  their  pi'oduct  in  their  own  warehouse  at 
Vacaville  until  such  time  as  it  shall  be  deemed  pru- 
dent to  sell,  and  then  to  get  full  payment  when  the 
goods  are  loaded  on  the  cars.  In  other  words,  they 
will  get  advances  without  consigning  their  fruit  and 
allowing  it  to  pass  beyond  their  control.  A  notable 
effect  of  this  arrangenent  was  an  immediate  advance 
of  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half  cents  in  cur- 
rent quotations  for  apricots.  And  still  there  are 
those  who  insist  that  the  practice  of  consigning  is 
the  "  business  method  "  of  selling  dried  fruit.  The 
directors  of  the  new  Vacaville  Exchange  are  J.  A. 
Clark,  Washington  Tucker,  J.  M.  Bassford,  J.  A. 
Webster.  W.  J.  Dobbins,  J.  W.  Gates,  G.  W.  Crys- 
tal, M.  Milzner  and  S.  W.  Hoyt. 


Chine.se  Hiring 
White  Lahor. 


.Aclvertisiiis:. 


If  any  of  our  readers  should  chance 
to  see  in  other  journals  an  adver- 
tisement with  such  a  taking  head- 
ing as  Grekn  Fruit  Made  Fresh  they  should  note 
that  they  do  not  find  it  in  the  Rural  Press.  How 
the  conductors  of  such  journals  handle  their  con- 
sciences so  as  to  get  the  intermittent  action  which 
the  insertion  of  suth  advertising  indicates  is  a  puz- 
zle to  us.  Their  consciences  would  not  admit  them 
to  lie  about  their  circulation,  and  they  would 
scorn  to  make  a  trowsers  button  render  the  proper 
service  of  a  nickel  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  but  they 
seem  to  have  no  twinges  when  they  take  money  for 
lending  their  reputations  to  the  swindling  of  their 
confiding  readers.  Now,  if  the  reader  of  such  an 
advertisement  should  buy  a  recipe  for  doing  such  a 
thing  as  the  advertisement  proposes,  he  would  be 
swindled  in  two  ways:  first,  because  the  treatment 
is  not  a  pi-acticable  and  profitable  handling  of  fruit 
for  eating  or  selling  purposes:  second,  because  the 
recipe  is  already  public  property  and  has  been  used 
in  Califoi-nia  for  yeai's  for  the  single  purpose  of  keep- 
ing fruit  for  exhibition.  If  it  should  be  said  that 
millions  of  pounds  of  the  ingredients  are  nu'.sn/.  the 
reader  should  know  that  they  are  raised  right  out  of 
the  ground  by  the  blasts  and  i^icks  of  the  sul])liur- 
miners.  In  fact  the  whole  affair  is  merely  another 
phase  of  the  fraud  which  we  have  progressively  ex- 
posed for  years,  and  quite  fully  in  our  issue  of  June 
30,  1894.  Readers  of  many  reputable  journals  must 
constantly  look  out  lest  they  be  swindled.  The  ad- 
vertising satan  will  deceive  the  very  elect.  Our 
journalistic  conscience  will  not  permit  us  to  get  gold 
from  such  nefarious  business.  We  have  i-efused 
nearly  a  score  of  such  frauds  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  we  notice  that  they  run  along  in  all  their 
glaring  dishonesty  in  the  columns  of  some  of  our-  con- 
temporaries. 

The  Fresno  Erposifor  figures  out  that  the  employ- 
ment of  State  troops  in  connection  with  the  strike 
cost  the  State  $3800  per  day  in  the  matter  of  sal- 
aries, not  to  mention  the  charges  of  transportation 
and  commisary.  It  may  be  different  for  any  political 
party  to  redeem  its  pledges  of  cutting  down  State 
expenses. 

Fruit  is  now  going  Eastward  at  a  rate  never  heai-d 
of  before;  in  fact,  it  is  said  the  railroads  are  hardly 
able  to  handle  more.  The  East  need  not  fear  of 
getting  too  little  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 


The  Tulare  Rer/isti  r  remarks  that 
' '  it  appears  that  certain  incon- 
sistencies do  lurk  around  the 
treatment  of  Chinese  on  this  coast,"  and  demon- 
strates it  by  a  story  of  the  times  of  anti-Chinese 
agitation,  as  follows: 

The  writer  remembers  attending  an  anti-Chinese  meeting 
of  great  vehemence,  years  ago,  where  the  plan  of  taking  up 
arms  and  sweeping  the  last  Chinaman  into  the  ocean  was  re- 
ceived with  tran.sports  of  enthusiasm ;  but  after  the  meeting 
the  enthusiasts  took  a  late  supper  at  a  Chinese  restaurant 
when  there  was  a  white  restaurant  less  than  a  block  away 
suifering  for  custom,  and  the  next  morning  the  president  of 
the  meeting  took  a  Chinese  cook  out  to  his  ranch  with  him. 

This  story  is  used  as  a  background  for  information 
which  follows,  to  the  effect  that  Chinese  who  have 
bought  fi'uit  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  Visalia  are 
largely  employing  white  labor.  It  is  cited  that  in 
one  case,  that  of  the  Visalia  Fruit  and  Land  Co.'s 
orchard  north  of  Visalia,  106  persons  are  at  work 
gathering  and  handling  fruit,  and  that  of  these  78 
are  whites,  most  of  them  being  girls  and  women. 
The  other  28  are  Chinese  who  bought  the  crop  and 
who  are  now  giving  employment  to  the  white  people. 
The  women  all  work  in  the  sheds  and  earn  from  75 
cents  to  $1.50  per  day.  Incidentally,  it  is  noted  that 
Uncle  David  Strong,  an  old  pioneer,  aged  84  years, 
is  the  only  man  who  has  the  privilege  of  working  un- 
der the  sheds  and  flirting  with  the  girls. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  tariff'  business  continues  the  central  interest 
in  the  political  world.  The  conference  committee  is 
almost  constantly  in  session,  but  they  seem  as  far  as 
ever  from  an  agreement.  For  what  reason  it  does 
not  appear,  there  has  for  some  days  prior  to  yester- 
day been  a  general  feeling  at  Washington  that  the 
House  would  back  dovra  and  accept  the  Senate  bill, 
l(>aving  it  to  the  President  to  veto  it  or  not  as  he 
chose,  l)ut  the  events  of  yesterday  (we  write  on 
Wedn(>sday)  indicate  that  the  House  is  firm  as  ever. 
At  the  instance  of  Mi-.  Bynum  and  some  othei-s  a 
House  caucus  was  called  to  consider  a  proposition  to 
instruct  the  House  conferees  to  act  in  "  a  spii-it  of 
liberality,"  to  the  end  that  by  "mutual  concossions" 
a  measure  might  be  agi-eed  upon,  etc.,  etc.  Re- 
duced from  diplomatic  to  i>lain  speech,  this  meant  a 
backdown;  it  was  nothing  less  than  an  instruction  to 
the  House  conferees  from  the  House  caucus  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  propositions.  Chairman  Wilson  led 
off  in  reply.  He  appreciated,  he  said,  the  necessity 
for  the  party  in  power  to  pass  a  tariff  bill.  The 
Democracy  had  been  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
necessity  was  equally  imperative  that  the  bill  agreed 
upon  should  be  essentially  a  measure  of  tariff'  re- 
form, one  that  would  be  in  fulfillment  of  party 
l)ledges,  not  one  that  would  put  the  party  on  the  de- 
fensive. Speaker  Cris])  followed  in  the  same  strain. 
Both  were  heartily  applauded;  and  Mr.  Bynum,  see- 
ing that  his  resolution  had  no  chance,  made  ha^te  to 
withdraw  it  before  it  came  to  a  vote.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  he  asked  Mr.  Wilson  to  say  if  "  an 
agrc^ement  "  by  the  conferences  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  was  "  in  sight."  Mr.  Wilson  made  no  reply, 
which  can  only  be  interpreted  as  an  admission  that 
the  deadlock  shows  no  signs  of  weakening.  In  this 
whole  matter  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Crisp  are  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  President's  ideas,  while  the  Senate 
conferees  are  dominated  by  Mr.  Gorman.  The  fight 
has,  in.  its  personal  aspects,  narrowed  down  to  a 
contest  of  endurance  between  the  President,  backed 
by  the  House,  and  Mr.  (rorman.  backed  by  the 
Senate.  The  latter  dec-lared  on  Tuesday  that  the 
result  would  be  acceptance  of  the  Senate  bill.  (U-  no 
tariff'  bill.  In  the  meanwhile  there  is  a  ])rofound  and 
increasing  anxiety  on  the  part  of  leading  Deinoci-ats 
throughout  tlic  country  who  accept  as  true  .Mi-. 
Cleveland's  remark  that  the  "existence  of  the 
party  "  depends  upon  its  keeijing  its  promises.  In 
this  situation  there  is  likely  at  any  hour  to  be  an  ex- 
plosion of  party  rage  which  will  demonstrate  to 
Cleveland  and  Gorman  that  tli(>  National  D(Mnocratic 
party  is  bigger  than  both  of  tli(>m  combined  and  a 
thousand  times  multiplied.  Sui  h  a  thund(>r  showcr 
would  wonderfully  clear  the  air  at  Washington. 


"A  Paper  of  To-Day. " 

From  the  Times,  Oakland  : 

The  P.icipic  RuKAL  Pkess  has  donued  a  modernized  make- 
up and  is  now  a  paper  of  to-day. 


The  war  between  China  and  Japan  goes  on  with 
vigor.  There  have  been  two  collisions  between  land 
forces  on  Corean  soil  n'mcv  our  last  writing,  in  one  of 
which  the  Ja])s  won,  the  Chinese  winning  the  other. 
Both  countries  are  straining  every  nerve  of  military 
preparation;  but  Jai)an  is  so  far  in  advance  in  the 
way  of  supplies  and  in  th(>  ])ossession  of  discii)lined 
naval  and  land  forces  that  the  contest  looks  hoiieless 
for  China.  In  a  war  extending  through  a  course  of 
years  she  might,  indeed,  win  by  sheer  overvvcMght  of 
population,  since  her  available  supplies  of  men  out- 
numbei-  those  of  Japan  in  the  ratio  of  thousands  to 
tens.  But  there  is  small  chance  of  a  ])rolonged  con- 
test; and  it  is  believed  that  Japan  will  win  in  brief 
order.  However.  *  under  the  circumstances,  a 
triumph,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  would  not  advance 
her  power  in  Coi-ea  for  the  reasons  given  in  the 
RuR.VL  last  week'.  Russia  wants  Corea  as  an  outlet- 
on  the  Pacific,  and  while  sh(>  is  not  ready  just  now  to 
take  it,  she  will  not  permit  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Japan.  The  deep-down  motive  of  the  last  named 
country  in  this  war  is  the  furtherance  of  her 
ambition  to  assume  in  the  Orient  a  position  cor- 
responding to  that  of  l<]ngland  in  the  western  world. 
In  her  insular  ])osition,  in  her  coin])arative  w(?alth,  in 
iier  soc-ial  order,  in  the  spirit  of  her  jjeople  and  in  their 
capacity  to  acce])t  new  ideas  and  new  ways.  Japan 
finds  what  she  is  i)leased  to  call  analogies  of  situ- 
ation, condition  and  character  favorable  to  a  career 
of  imperial  expansion  and  dominance  in  imitation  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  for  this  that  she  has  trained  an 
army  and  created  a  navy,  so  furnished  and  disci- 
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plinpd  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  military 
ci-itifs  the  world  over.  From  our  side  of  the  Pacific 
these  hij^h-blown  ambitions  seem  very  absurd  and 
very  hoj)eless:  but  nobody  can  see  into  the  future. 

Ill  connection  with  this  war  there  has  (ksveloped 
an  incident  of  great  significance  as  illustrating  the 
progress  of  civilization.  China,  it  hardly  needs  be 
said,  was  long  a  s(>aled  country,  affording  neither 
welcome  nor  safety  to  foreigners.  In  1842,  under 
military  pressure  at  the  hands  of  England,  she 
opened  the  jwrts  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuh  Chow-Foo, 
Ningpo  and  Shanghai  to  commerce:  and  they  have 
become  centers  of  a  vast  ti-ade  in  which  all  the 
maratime  nations  of  the  earth  have  a  share.  For 
the  protection  of  these  so-called  "free  ports"  during 
the  present  war.  the  governments  of  England.  France 
and  Germany  have  joined  in  a  request — practically  a  | 
mandate— for  their  neutralization.  That  is,  they  , 
are  not  to  be  subject  to  attack  and  destruction  in 
the  operations  of  war.  The  motive  lies  in  the  wish  | 
to  preserve  from  hindrance  or  destruction  the  com-  ' 
inerce  now  carried  on  between  China  and  the  outer 
world:  also  to  protect  the  heavy  investments  of  j 
Kuropean  and  American  c-a])ital  in  these  cities. 
EliM-e  we  see  Commerce  grown  to  such  a  stature  as 
to  put  limits  to  the  military  ojxu'ations  of  nations  in 
their  warfare  with  each  other;  and  it  marks  a  pro- 
digious advance  over  times  not  very  remote,  when 
the  peaceful  interests  of  mankind  were  held  subordi- 
nate to  its  passions. 

There  are  signs  of  a  financial  storm  at  Washing- 
ton.   The  '"gold  reserve"  in  the  National  Treasury 
has  reached  the  low-water  mark  of  about  $5(I.(HI0.(»00, 
or  thirteen  millions  below  the  lowest  jxtint  reached 
|)ri()r  to  tlie  bond  sale  of  last  February.    There  is  a 
tradition  that  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  reserve  to 
fall  below  *  100,(1(10.  (100,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  a  firm  believer  in  it.    Last  winter,  when 
the  surplus  fell  to  *(^r),000,000.  he  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  rei)lenished  the  Treasury  by  an  is.sue 
of  $.1(1.000,000  worth  of  bonds,  but  it  was  an  un- 
])ii])ular  act  everj'where  outside  of  banking  circles 
and  he  will  not.  e.\cej)t  under  great  i)i'essure.  resort 
to  the  bond  expedient  again.    There  is.  furthermore, 
grave  doubt  about  the  authority  of  the  administra- 
tion to  sell  bonds  without  sjiecial  authorization  from 
Congress.     There   is,     indeed,     a    law  granting 
the   Secretary  of    the    Treasury    such  authority 
in   his  discreticm.  but  it  was  enacted  to  i)rovide 
for  any  sudden  necessity  which  might  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
1879.    The  application  at  this  time  of  a  law  made  for 
a  special  purpose  fifteen  years  ago  is  admitted  to  be 
questionable  even  by  President  Cleveland,  who,  in  a 
message  to  Congress  a  year  ago.  asked  for  more 
definite  basis  of  discretionary  action.    However,  if 
Congress  takes  no  action,  and  if  the  Reserve  continues 
to  decline.  Mr.  Cleveland  will  unquestionably  do  as  he 
did  before — fill  up  again  by  an  issue  of  bonds.  The 
decline  in  the  national  revenues,  which  occasions  all 
this  bother,  is  a  consequence  of  the  tariff  fooling, 
which  has  now  been  going  on  foi'  over  a  year.  No- 
body imports  dutiable  merchandise  except  in  small 
f|uanliti(^s  while  tariff  changes  are  pending,  and  the 
etlect  is  seen  in  a  heavy  falling  off  of  custom-house 
leceipts,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  national  income. 
It  might  disturb  some  political  calculations,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  a  boom  for  the  National  Treasury 
if  Congress  would  adjourn  without  coming  to  any 
settlement  of  the  tariff  quarrel. 


The  State  campaign  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
night  of  last  week  by  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  in  a  formal 
address  at  the  Republican  Wigwam  in  this  city.  The 
meeting  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  Re- 
(iublican  clubs  and  attracted  an  immense  audience. 
Mr.  Estee.  who  was  warmly  received,  was  at  his 
best.  He  wasted  no  time  in  gen»>ralities.  but  plunged 
at  once  into  the  '•  issues  "  of  the  time.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  strike,  he  was  not  very  definite,  simply 
declaring  that  his  sj'mpathies  were  "'on  the  side  of 
law  and  order."  but  'if  a  great  corporation  had  no 
respect  for  the  i-ights  of  others  you  cannot  expect 
others  to  rt'spect  its  rights."  He  was,  he  said,  opjwsed 
to  the  Union  Pacific  funding  bill.  Concernmg  the 
tariti'  lu'  took  decided  issue  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  po- 
sition, charging  upon  Democratic  ])olicy  all  the  busi- 
ness evils  of  the  past  year.    On  llu;  financial  ques- 


tion he  stood  for  free  coinage  of  silver.  He  believed 
that  the  Government  should  conduct  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  business  of  the  country.  It  would,  he 
declared,  "be  of  infinite  value  to  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories  if  the  General  Government  owned 
and  maintained  a  single  line  of  railroad  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Missouri  river."  He  did  not  in  so 
many  words  declare  for  Government  ownership,  but 
said  that  ■' the  General  Government  ought  not  to 
build,  maintain  or  pay  for  interstate  railroads,  or  \ 
issue  bonds  to  pay  their  indebtedness,  and  then  not 
own  or  exercise  control  over  such  roads.  The  jK-ople 
furnish  the  money  to  the  Government  to  make  these  ; 
payments,  and  the  people  should  own  such  roads  ' 
when  built."  The  Nicaragua  Canal  he  pi-onounced  a 
necessity,  but  said  nothing  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  a  national  or  a  private  enterprise.  In  conclusion. 
Mr.  Estee  referred  to  the  fact  that  when  a  candidate 
for  Governor  twelve  years  ago  he  was  charged  with 
being  a  railroad  candidate.  Continuing,  he  said: 
'■  This  statement  was  made  to  divert  the  public  mind 
from  their  own  nominee.  I  made  no  reply  to  those 
charges  and  I  shall  make  no  reply  to  similar  charges 
now.  It  is  a  historical  fac-t  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany opposed  mc  at  that  election  and  .supported  the 
Democratic  candidate.  M\'  life  has  been  spent  among 
you.  You  alone  are  the  judges  of  the  rectitude  of 
my  purposes."  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Estee  made  a 
good  impression.  His  address  covered  a  range  so 
wide  that  it  is  possible  in  a  summary  to  give  only  its 
leading  points.  It  was,  in  our  view,  marred  by  its 
persistent  denunciation  of  the  Democratic  and  Popu- 
list parties,  but  this  is  a  fault  so  common  in  jiolitical 
campaigning  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  range  of 
practical  criticism.  Although  Mr.  Estee  has  thus 
set  the  political  ball  to  rolling,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  cam))aign  has  fairly  begun,  because  the  Demo- 
crats have  not  yet  named  their  ticket.  Their  con- 
vention will  meet  on  the  ;^lst — two  weeks  from  next 
Friday — and  very  shortly  thereafter  the  fun  will 
begin  in  earnest.  There  are  many  candidates  for 
the  Democratic  nomination,  but  none  of  them  will 
get  it  if  Judge  Jackson  Temple  of  Sonoma  county 
will  consent  to  make  the  run  There  is  a  well-nigh 
universal  demand  for  hhn,  based  upon  his  unim]>each- 
able  character  and  (lualifications,  but  he  doesn't  want 
it  and  it  is  said  cannot  be  induced  to  accept  it. 
There  is  a  profound  conviction  among  Democrats 
that  he  could  beat  Estee,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  get  a  good  support  from  some  sources  not 
nominally  Democratic.  But  this  is  not  the  age  of  ideal 
candidates,  and  the  jiarty  will  probably  have  to  put 
up  with  a  lesser  man. 

Mr.  Conrad  of  liialto,  whose  note  is  printed  in  an 
other  column,  asks  for  an  explanation  of  the  "sugar 
question  '  as  it  is  now  before  Congress;  also  for  light 
on  the  " ditt'erential  '  and  "how  it  effects  the  Sugar 
Trust.  "  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  matters  are 
obscure  to  persons  who  are  not  situated  to  see 
original  and  complete  schedules,  for  they  are  so  be- 
fogged by  sudd(Mi  changes  and  indefinite  terms — of 
which  the  term  "  differential  "  is  a  sample — that  the 
most  careful  student  of  legislation,  even  when  fully 
supplied  with  daily  reports,  often  finds  himself  hope- 
lessly in  the  dark.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the 
McKinley  law  (the  law  now  in  force)  provides  for  the 
admission  of  unrefined  sugars  free  of  duty  from 
favored  countries — practically  from  all  countries 
save  Germany,  which  encourages  the  sugar 
industry  by  giving  it  a  bounty.  The  McKmley 
law  also  admits  refined  sugar  under  a  tariff 
charge  of  50  cts.  per  hundred  -  weight  from 
favored  countries,  the  rate  being  advanced  to  60 
cents  per  hundredweight  from  countries  which  pay  a 
bounty.  The  law  also  provides  for  a  bounty  of  two 
cents  pel-  pound  on  sugars  j^roduced  in  the  United 
States.  The  pui-pose  of  this  law,  as  defined  by  those 
who  made  it,  was  to  encourage  American  industry: 
first,  by  promoting  the  production  of  sugar  at  home; 
second,  by  discriminating  against  refined  sugars,  so 
that  only  raw  would  be  imixjrted.  to  be  refined  by 
American  labor.  The  results  have  t)nly  in  part  justi- 
fied the  tiieory,  chiefly  because  the  Sugar  Ti-ust — 
(me  of  the  biggest  and  worst  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  trusts — "  handled  "  the  market  in  a  way  to  divert 
the  advantages  of  the  law  from  the  public  to  itself. 
With  this  fact  in  mind,  the  House  in  framing 
its  scheme  of  tariff  reform  ])ut  both  raw 
and     refined     sugars     on     the     free    list,  and 


provided  that  the  bounty  to  American  sugar - 
producers  should  gradually  be  removed.  Of  course, 
this  did  not  suit  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  under  its  in- 
spiration the  bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate  by  put- 
ting a  valuation  duty  of  40  per  cent  upon  all  classes 
of  sugars,  plus  a  specific  duty  of  J  cent  per  pound 
for  the  latter,  plus  again  1-10  cent  per  jwund  if  im- 
ported from  countries  paying  a  bounty.  Now,  the. 
valuation  duty  of  40  per  cent  is  provided  upon  the 
theory  that  it  is  needed  for  public  revenue,  which  is 
to  an  extent  true;  but  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  Trust  which,  through  its  control  of  the  mar- 
ket, will  use  it  in  ways  familiar  to  Trust  manage- 
ment, to  down  its  competitors  and  aggrandize 
it.self.  The  "differential"  is  the  I  cent  per 
l)ound  in  addition  to  the  40  per  cent,  pro- 
I)osed  to  be  jiut  upon  refined  sugars.  Since  the  Trust 
is  i)ractically  the  sole  refiner  in  the  United  States, 
and  since  through  its  pei-sonal  connections  and 
enormous  capital  it  is  able  to  crush  out  all  compet  i- 
tion in  refining,  this  "differential"  gives  it  leave  to 
tax  every  pound  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  country 
1th  of  one  per  cent  for  its  own  profit.  The  fight  for  the 
"ditt'erential"  is  pure  and  simple  a  fight  for  the 
Sugar  Trust.  There  are  a  number  of  Democratic 
Senators — and  their  votes  are  essential  to  the  pas- 
sage of  an\'  tariff  bill — who  say  they  will  not  vote 
for  any  measure  of  which  this  "  differential  "  is  not  a 
feature.  Their  assumed  motive  is  the  protection  of 
American  industry.  We  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
of  the  candor  of  this  claim. 


As  Our  Readers  View  It. 


Within  the  past  ten  days  this  office  has  received 
more  than  a  .score  of  letters  approving  warmly  the 
l)()sition  taken  by  the  editor  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Julian  in  our  issue  of  July  28th.  As  illustrating  the 
general  tone  of  these  letters  we  print  the  following, 
which  the  writer  sends  with  the  request  that  it  be 
published: 

Fkesno,  Cal.,  August  7,  18SM. 
To  THE  Editor:— Your  frank  and  firm  reply  to  the  intinii- 
ilatintr  letter  of  H.  B.  .Julian  of  Jul.v  IHth  should  bring  you 
friend.s  and  subscribers  from  every  .section.  A  paper  or  editor 
whose  columns  or  opinion  can  be  bought  and  sold  is  of  no  value 
to  those  who  wish  to  see  right  prevail  and  progress  made.  A 
friend  who  always  agrees  with  you  for  polii-y"s  sake  is  of  no 
value,  while  a  friend  who  honestly  differs  with  you  and  stands 
by  his  convictions,  willing  to  be  convinced  but  determined  to 
con\-ince  as  well,  is  of  value  in  every  community.  No  editor 
of  any  moral  worth  will  skulk  and  dodge  for  the  sake  of 
)>atrouage.  Too  many  papers  are  sold  out  bo<Iy  and  soul  In 
their  advertisers  and  patrons,  and  1  glory  in  your  fearless  at- 
titude and  you  will  gain  many  friends  by  the  same. 

A  Sl'BSCRIBEU. 

We  venture  to  print  another  letter  in  the  same 
spirit  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Conrad  of  Rialto.     The  quei  y 
proposed  in  it  is  answered  elsewhere  in  this  issue: 
UiAi.To,  Cal.,  August  1,  IS'.M. 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  editorials  "Prom  an  Independent 
StaniliKiiut "  are  the  plainest  statements  of  the  facts  in  imr- 
rent  events  that  I  can  find  anywhere,  and  I  admire  your  manly 
independence  in  your  reply  to  the  absurd  position  of  the  sub- 
scriber who  stopjied  his  pajier  because  of  your  editorials  on  the 
strike.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  "  sugar  question  "' as 
plainly  as  you  have  other  subjects  of  importance.  What  is  the 
" diffe»ential,"  and  how  does  it  affect  the  sugar  trust;  The 
farmers  of  California  ought  to  feel  proud  that  thoy  have  a 
l>aper  which  not  only  isan  give  them  the  best  agricultural  ad 
vice,  but  can  state  more  clearly  the  political  situation  than 
the  ix)litical  jsipers  themselves.    Yours  very  truly, 

F.  W.  COXKAU. 

FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Points  in  Favor  of  Pricking  Prunes. 


In  last  week's  Rural  we  promised  to  give  this 
week  the  results  reached  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
theory  and  practice  of  mechanically  breaking  the 
skin  of  the  prime  before  drying  instead  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  thing  by  dipping  in  hot  lye, 
which  has  been  the  process  usually  employed. 
Mr.  Bancroft  had  submitted  a  set  of  questions  to 
those  who  could  give  opinion  either  from  a  theoretical 
view  of  the  practice  or  from  experience,  or  both. 
The  statement  as  read  by  him  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  was  based  upon  this  cor- 
respondence and  is  as  follows  : 

The  foUowing  exjiressions  regarding  the  compar- 
ative merits  of  perforated  and  lye-dipped  prunes  are 
from  well  known  fruit  experts  and  should  have 
weight  with  all  gi-owers,  sellers  and  consumers  of 
dried  fruit : 

.MR.   \V.   11.  .\1KE.V 

Lives  at  Wrights,  Cal.    He  has  a  prmie  orchard  o 
feome  10,000  trees,  and  this  off  year,  fortunately, 
very-  full  crop.   He  has  perforated  his  prunes  for  tw 
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seasons,  but  has  no  interest  in  uny  machine  or  patent 
for  doing  the  work.  He  says  that  perforated  prunes 
dry  or  cure  better  and  more  evenly  than  lye-dipped 
prunes,  and  when  cui'ed  the  trays  are  dumped  into 
bins  without  cost  or  trouble  of  picking  over  to  take 
out  undried  prunes,  or  what  is  known  as  "sour 
bellies."  The  cost  of  a  machine  would  be  saved  in 
one  year  in  curing  a  large  crop  in  item  of  labor  of 
picking  over  trays  alone. 

The  machine  can  be  taken  to  the  prunes  and  the 
best  drying  ground  on  the  place  and  save  drawing 
prunes  to  distant  water  and  fire. 

The  trouble  with  lye  dipping  is  that  lye  does  not 
cut  the  skin  of  the  prunes  in  all  conditions  of  ripe- 
ness. Some  years  not  over  half  the  prunes  are  prop- 
erly cut  and  poor  and  uneven  results  are  obtained 
in  drying. 

In  answer  to  direct  questions,  he  says  that  per- 
forated prunes  have  an  advantage  over  lye-dipped 
prunes;  that  it  is  better  not  to  dip  a  food  product  in 
lye;  that  lye  could  not  be  removed  from  the  prunes  ex- 
cept with  abundance  of  perfectly  fresh  water,  and  that 
even  then  it  could  not  all  be  removed;  that  lye  must 
to  some  extent  affect  the  taste  of  the  fruit;  that  lye 
is  unhealthful;  that  perforated  prunes  would  dry 
heavier  and  be  richer  and  sweeter  than  lye-dipped 
prunes;  that  perforated  prunes  would  not  require 
materially  more,  if  any  more,  time  or  expense  in 
cooking  than  lye-dipped  prunes. 

MR.  EDWARD  F.  ADAMS, 

Manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  who 
grows  prunes  near  Wrights,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains,  says  in  answer  to  the  same  set  of  ques- 
tions that  "  I  think  the  machine-perforated  prunes 
are  the  best,  from  one  year's  experience.  The  ma- 
chine pricks  ('tvny  o/^r  and  there  are  no  'bloaters.' 
We  have  the  idea  that  it  takes  a  trifle  longer  to  dry 
the  machine-pricked  prunes,  but  are  not  sure  for 
lack  of  sufficient  experience;"  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  dip  a  food  product  in  lye;  that  the  lye  could 
not  be  removed  from  the  prunes  without  an  abun- 
dance of  perfectly  fresh  water;  that  he  presumes  it 
could  all  be  removed,  but  that  it  seldom  or  never  is. 
He  doubts  if  the  difference  in  the  taste  of  perforated 
and  lye-dipped  prunes  would  be  perceptible  to  most 
persons.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  not  lye  un- 
healthful?" he  says,  "Certainly;  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity would  eat  holes  in  one's  interior  and  so  kill  him." 
He  says:  "A  careful  experiment  tried  at  my  house 
indicates  that  about  ten  per  cent  more  time  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  skins  of  the  machine-pricked 
prunes  as  tender  as  those  of  the  lye-dipped.  The  hot 
lye  of  course  cuts  the  skins  to  some  extent  and  par- 
tially cooks  the  outside  of  the  fruit."  He  thinks  per- 
forated prunes  are  better  than  lye-dipped  prunes. 
No  one  can  claim  that  they  are  not  as  good.  The 
ti-ade  makes  no  difference. 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  II.  ALLEN. 

Of  San  .lose,  says:  "It  is  said  that  it  takes  about  a 
day  longer  to  dry  perforated  prunes.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  their  advocates.  It  may  be  that  slow  dry- 
ing is  in  some  respects  advantageous. 

The  lye  ctm  all  be  removed  by  thorough  washing, 
but  it  rarely  is.  There  must  be  an  abundance  of 
pure  water.  If  not  all  removed,  it  must  affect  both 
the  taste  and  healthfulness  of  the  fruit.  I  think  the 
skins  on  dipped  prunes  will  be  thmner  and  more 
tender  than  on  perforated  prunes.  ' 

[But  Adams  says  that  careful  testing  shows  that  a 
little  more  cooking  will  make  them  equally  tender.] 

PROFESSOR  E.   W.  HILGARD, 

Of  the  State  University,  wintes  as  follows: 

BEKKE..ET,  July  11,  1894. 

DeakSik: — In  response  to  yours  requesting  my  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  lye-dipping  of  prunes  as  against  needle- 
perforated  fruit,  I  would  say  on  general  grounds  that  if  the 
latter  prwcss  can  be  made  practically  effective,  it  undoubt- 
edly should  be  preferred  to  the  lye  progress — not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  any  .sanitary  objections  as  because  of  the  great  lia- 
bility to  unequal  action  of  the  lye  and  consequent  damage  to 
the  quality  and  merchantableness  of  the  fruit. 

The  inequality  of  action  results  from  a  number  of  causes, 
such  as  the  following : 

1.  Variation  in  the  strength  of  the  original  "concentrated 
lye,"  all  the  way  from  50  to  99  per  cent;  hence  seriously  un- 
equal strength  of  the  l.ye  made  according  to  the  same  pre- 
.scription. 

2.  The  diflficulty  in  keeping  the  lye  of  the  same  strength 
while  working  since  it  is  weakened  by  the  dipping  of  the 
fruit,  and  gradually  becomes  exhausted. 

:i  The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  lye,  as  well  as 
of  the  fruit  when  dipixid,  a  few  degrees  of  heat  making  a  wide 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  lye. 

The  above  are  points  not  readily  controlled  even  by  a  care- 
ful workman  ;  there  are  several  others  in  which  all  but  very 
careful  workmen  are  exceedingly  apt  to  cause  injury  to  the 
fruit,  to  wit : 

4.  Changing  the  wash-water  too  rarely  until  it  gets  so 
strongly  mixed  with  lye  that  the  lye  remains  on  the  skin  of 
the  prune  in  amounts  far  beyond  what  is  admissible  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  merchant  or  consumer.  In  most  cases  I  have 
seen  this  point  is  by  far  too  little  attended  to,  especially 
where  water  is  somewhat  scarce. 

.5.  Allowing  the  fruit  in  dipping  to  remain  too  long  in  the 
lye  (or  not  long  enough) ;  then,  after  dipping,  merely  sousing 
it,  once  without  allowing  the  wash-water  time  to  act. 

In  view  of  all  these  risks  which  prunes  run  at  the  hands  of 
careless  workmen,  and  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  careful 
ones,  it  certainly  seems  extremely  desirable  to  substitute  for 
a  lye-dipping  prot^css  an  action  which,  like  that  of  the  prick- 
ing'machine,  is  automatic  and  invariable. 

As  to  any  objections  to  the  lye  procress  on  sanitary  grounds, 
they  are  hardly  tenable  if  the  subsequent  washing  is  properly 
carried  out,  more  particularly  if  soda  lye  is  used.  The  small 
amount  remaining  in  the  skin  is  quickly  transformed  into  car- 
bonate of  soda— a  substance  so  commonly  used  in  cooking  and 
baking  that  a  mere  trace  of  it  can  scarcely  command  atten- 
tion.  Of  course,  any  large  excess  would  soon  manifest  its  cf-  J 


feet  in  spoiling  the  looks,  color  and  taste  of  the  fruit.  But  1 
must  say  that  no  case  of  really  serious  damage  from  this  cause 
to  the  higher  grades  of  fruit  has  come  under  my  notice.  I  do 
not  doubt,  however,  the  indefinitely  varied  tints  and  tastes 
of  lower  grades  are  not  infrequently  traceable  to  this  cause. 

As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  lye-dipped  and  perforated 
prunes,  I  am  unable  to  speak  from  actual  personal  experience. 
If  the  perforations  are  made  sufficiently  fine  and  numerous  so 
as  to  permit  of  drying  within  a  reasonably  similar  time  as  the 
dipped  fruit,  I  should  think  it  probable"  that  they  would  be 
fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  most  carefully  dipped  and  su- 
perior in  external  appearance.  These,  however,  are  matters 
regarding  which  others  can  probably  speak  more  advisedly 
than  I  can,  since  it  is  a  question  of  experience  and  experiment. 
Very  truly  yours,  E.  W.  Hii.riAKi). 

PHILO  AND  R.  W.  IIERSEY. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hersey,  manager  of  the  West  Side 
Fruit-Growers'  Association,  Santa  Clara,  says  that 
no  difference  is  made  in  the  pric(>  of  perforated  and 
lye-dipped  prunes. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Col.  Philo  Hersey, 
president  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange: 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  July  12,  1894. 

Dear  Sik:— Any  given  food  product  we  eat  as  much  through 
our  eyes  as  our  taste.  Our  eye  taste  is  very  exacting.  The 
present  demand  for  prunes  is  such  that  it  needs  be  free  from 
bloom.  Dipping  does  it.  Perforating  does  not.  But  what  is 
known  as  dry  dipping  will  remove  the  bloom  from  perforated 
fruit.  The  perforating  process  is  very  desirable  from  its 
cleanliness,  freedom  from  lye,  requiring"  little  water  and  no 
drainage  and  less  machinery. 

I  have  practically  no  knowledge  of  the  perforating  proce.ss. 
The  dipping  process,  well  understood,  is  very  satisfactory.  It 
leaves  but  slight  traces  of  lye,  and  the  skin  of  the  fruit  "clear, 
clean  and  tender.  If  dipped  too  heavil.v,  the  lye  perforates  the 
pulp,  is  not  removed  by  wa.shing  or  rinsing,  renders  the  fruit 
or  skin  that  remains  of  dead  color  and  not  of  first  quality  both 
from  appearance  and  taste.  The  eye  and  palate  both  i-evolt. 
The  perforating  pro<;ess  is  uniform,  and  if  with  practical  work- 
ings it  shall  prove  as  good  as  its  theory,  it  should  be  generally 
adopted.  I  profMse  to  give  it  a  good  test  this  season.  I  enclose 
your  letter  with  short  answers  which  give  my  ideas  in  the 
main.  Piiiu)  Hrksev. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  referred  to  above 
show  his  opinions  to  be  that  it  would  be  better  to 
avoid  dipping  a  food  product  in  lye;  that  Ihe  lye 
could  not  all  be  i-emoved  without  an  abundance  of 
perfectly  fresh  water;  that  it  could  not  even  then  all 
be  removed;  that  the  lye  in  vei-y  small  quantities  is 
not  unhealthful;  that  perforated  prun(>s  would  not 
require  materially  more  time,  ti-ouble  or  exjjense  in 
cooking;  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
perforated  prunes  are  equally  as  good  as  the  lye- 
I  dipped  prunes. 

MR.  II.  V.  MORRELL 

Of  Wrights,  one  of  those  early  to  adopt  the  pricking 
process,  writes  as  follows: 

Whights,  July  13,  1894. 
Deak  SiK:~In  reply  to  yours  of  the  11th  inst.  will  .say,  with 
my  two  years  experience  in  handling  prunes  with  the  perfor- 
ator, I  find  that  they  dry  uniformly  and  there  is  no  expense  in 
picking  out  undried  prunes,  and  they  will  not  sugar;  my 
prunes  of  '9;i  not  showing  sugar  yet  to  any  extent.  1  think  it 
would  be  better  to  avoid  all  lye  procos.ses  in  fruit  product.s, 
especially  when  a  better  result  can  be  obtained  and  done  for 
one-half  of  the  expense.    The  lye  cannot  be  cntii-ely  removed 

j  h'om  the  fruit  even  with  an  abundance  of  water,  but  the 
majority  of  dryers  use  the  rinse  water  for  two  or  three  hours 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon   thing  to  sec  the  alkali  on  the 

t  prunes  when  on  the  trays. 

Lye  does  affect  the  taste  of  fruit  to  the  great  detriment  of 
health.   The  perforated  prunes  dry  heavier  and  are  richer  and 

\  sweeter  and  much  prererabl^!  to  lye-dippe<l  ones.  Perfoi-ated 
prunes  require  no  longer  to  cook  than  lye-dipped  ones.  All 
prunes  should  be  cooked  slowly  and  about  seventy  to  eighty 
minutes;  should  not  be  soaked  in  cold  watei  over  night.  If 
prunes  are  very  dry  and  hard,  they  should  be  cooked  longei', 
but  keep  hot :  no  cold  water. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  perforated  prunes  are  much  better 
every  way  than  lye-dipped  prunes,  and  can  be  made  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  cheaper,  and  your  ti'ays  and  boxes  are 
always  dry  and  clean.  I  have  had  no  expense  in  washing 
trays  or  boxes  since  I  use  the  perforator.  When  your  large 
prunes  are  dry,  the  small  ones  are  dry  also,  and  none  of  them 
over-dry.  Prunes  do  not  need  grading  before  drying.  When 
perforated  and  when  dry,  they  all  come  off  the  trays  without 
a  scoop  shovel  or  crowbar  to  pry  them  oft.      H.  C.  Mohkei.i.. 

n.   N.  ROWLEY, 

Publisher  Culi/oyufa  Fndt  Grmnr,  says  that  his  ex- 
perience would  prompt  him  to  say  that  perforated 
pi'unes  would  not  require  materially  more  time, 
trouble  or  expense  in  cooking  than  lye-dipped  prunes, 
and  adds  that  he  has  experimented  in  cooking  both 
lye- dipped  and  perforated. 

He  also  says  that  the  quality  of  the  perforated 
prunes  that  he  has  examined  compare  favorably  with 
the  very  best  lye-dipped  prunes,  and  are  far  superior 
to  very  many  lye-dipped  prunes  which  are  placed 
upon  the  market. 

If  proper  appliances  are  used  by  experienced 
handlers  he  thinks  that  prunes  can  be  lye-di])ped  and 
placed  upon  the  market  in  ax  r/ood  condition  as  the 
machine-treated  prunes.  The  lye  must  be  of  the 
proper  strength,  which  depends  entirely  upon  the 
fruit  to  be  dipped,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
skin  of  the  fruit,  which  depends  upon  the  conditions 
of  growth,  locality,  etc. 

PORTER  liROTIIEUS  &  CO., 

Of  San  Francisco,  seem  to  favor  perforated  prunes, 
and  close  by  saying  that  "  those  of  us  familiar  with 
the  process  used  in  dipping  prunes  certainly  would 
prefer  to  eat  them  if  perforated  rather  than  lye- 
dipped  before  drying." 

MR.  F.   M.  RIOIITER, 

President  of  the  Campbell  Fruit-Growers'  Union, 
Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  sayr  that  if  we  can  save 
the  expense  of  dipping  prunes  in  lye  it  will  be  no 
small  saving  provided  the  gain  is  not  more  than 
balanced  by  a  loss  in  other  directions.  He  hopes 
that  perforating  may  prove  to  be  f/u:  method.  It 


will  require  a  careful  test  to  settle  the  matter  and 
hopes  that  it  will  be  made. 

MR.    HENRY  A.  BRAINARD, 

Editor /'(/r/>'r  Trrc  mid  Vinr.  San  Jose,  says:  "1 
know  of  no  advantage  of  pricked  prunes,  except  that 
it  is  claimed  there  are  no  '  frog  bellies."  Any  pos- 
sible difference  in  cooking  would  be  very  small. 
While  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  perforated 
prunes  are  any  better  than  those  treated  with  lye 
with  perfect  and  clean  fruit,  they  would  be  just  as 
good.  With  fruit  that  is  smutty,  arising  from  the 
fungus  growing  in  the  honey  dew  or  from  adhering 
dust,  I  think  the  lye  process  best.  In  localities 
where  water  is  not  readily  available  the  perforating 
process  would  have  advantages." 

MR.   W.    H.  WRIOHT, 

Of  San  Jose,  well  known  in  fruit  circles,  writes  as 
follows  : 

First— As  to  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  perforated 
prunes  over  those  dipped  in  lye,  my  judgment  is  that  there  is 
a  great  advantage  in  prunes  perforated  for  drying  over  those 
dipped  in  lye,  the  rea.sons  for  vi^hich  are  included  in  the 
answers  to  your  sub.sequent  questions. 

Second— As  to  whether  any  food  product  would  not  be  better 
by  avoiding  dipping  in  lye,  if  equally  good  results  could  be  ob- 
tained without  doing  so,  I  would  say  yes. 

Third— In  regard  to  the  lye  being  removed  by  water,  a 
thorough  rinsing  in  several  waters  is  required  to  remove  the 
lye  from  the  prunes,  and  this  requires  an  abundance  of  water. 

Fourth— In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  could 
even  then  be  all  removed,  1  think  not.  There  are  a  great 
many  prunes  that  have  deep  cracks  in  them  when  dipped  and 
the  lye  runs  into  them,  sometimes  even  to  the  center  of  the 
prune  about  the  pit,  so  that  any  amount  of  washing  will  not 
remove  all  the  lye. 

Fi  th— As  to  whether  lye  affects  the  taste  of  pi-unes  to  .some 
extent,  several  comparisons  that  I  have  made  show  con- 
clusively that  prunes  that  have  been  perforated  and  not 
dipped  in  lye  are  superior  in  flavor  to  those  that  have  been 
dipped  in  the  ordinary  method. 

Sixth— Is  lye  unhealthful ;    I  consider  that  it  is. 

Seventh— I  have  not  tried  any  experiments  myself,  but  I 
understand  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried  by  several 
other  parties,  and  in  all  cases  it  has  been  repo'rted  that 
prunes  dry  richei-  that  have  been  perforated.  There  is  no 
question  about  their  being  richer  ajid  sweeter  than  Ive-dipped 
prunes. 

Eighth—In  regard  to  perforated  prunes  requiring  more  time, 
expense  and  trouble  than  lye-dipped  prunes,  I  have  not  ex- 
perimented on  this  point  enough  to  feel  ab.solutely  sure,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  they  would  require  a  little  more  time  in 
cooking,  as  the  skin  would  not  be  quite  so  tender  as  prunes 
dipped  it  lye,  but  I  do  not  consider  this  any  di.sadvantage. 

Ninth— My  judgment  is  that  the  perforated  prunes  are 
better,  and  certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  would  be 
equally  as  good  in  every  respect  as  lye-dijjped  prunes. 

Tenth  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  there  are  several 
points  of  advantage  in  favor  of  perforated  prunes,  one  of  the.se 
being  that  thev  would  undoubtedly  stand  longer  without 
sugaring  and  also  would  present  a  finer  appearance  when 
packed  than  lye-dipped  prunes.  W.  H.  Wkioiit. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  MATTER. 

Following  Mr.  Bancroft's  paper  there  was  a  gen- 
eral discussion,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Allen, 
Wilcox,  Wickson  and  others.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  pertorating  process, 
tliougli  there  was  a  manifest  disposition  to  regard 
the  matter  as  open  for  experiment  other  than 
already  determined.  Prof.  Allen  summed  up  tlie 
situation  by  saying  that  it  was  a  question  not  yet  de- 
termined, and  that  this  year"s  observation  ought  to 
cover  all  the  points  at  issue  between  the  perforating 
and  dipping  processes. 


Grading  Dried  Fruit. 

At  the  West  Side  drier,  near  San  Jose,  Manager 
Hersey  has  been  experhnenting  with  methods  of 
grading  apricots  as  they  come  from  the  drying  field, 
and  has  settled  down  to  the  use  of  a  Hamilton  prune 
grader  which  does  the  work  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
way.  The  upper  end  of  the  grader  is  raised  a  few 
inches  to  give  a  steeper  plane  of  descent,  this  simple 
expedient  being  the  only  change  made  in  the  ma- 
chine. An  operator  stands  at  the  side  of  the  machine 
to  iielp  the  descending  fruit  spread  itself  over  tiie 
floor  of  the  grader,  where  each  size  readily  finds  its 
proper  hole  to  drop  through.  Some  hand  work  is 
necessary  to  separate  cohesions  from  the  larger 
grade,  but  it  is  so  little  as  practically  to  cut  no 
figure.  The  same  method  of  grading  could  be  applied 
with  equal  advantage  to  peaches.  Of  course  it  must 
be  wlien  ihe  fruit  comes  from  the  dry  field,  for  after 
it  has  lain  awhile  in  bins  or  in  sacks  it  is  compacted 
into  masses  which  no  grader  could  handle. 


FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 


Gen.  Chipman  on  the  Situation. 

Before  the  conference  at  San  Jose,  invitation  to 
partake  therein  was  sent  to  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  of 
Red  Bluff'.  Acknowledging  the  same  and  express- 
ing his  regret  at  inability  to  attend.  Gen.  Chipman, 
in  his  letter  to  B.  F.  Walton,  Esq.,  president  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange,  gave  his  views  on  the  situa- 
tion as  follows  : 

I  beg  to  submit  l)riefly  some  views  of  my  own  upon 
the  subject.  I'rior  to  the  recent  strike,  and  based 
upon  the  conditions  existing  in  the  country  east  of 
the  mountains  at  that  time,  and  just  as  apricots 
were  entering  the  market,  there  was  a  general  con- 
currence of  opinion  that  prices  would  open  at  tea 
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cents,  and  sales  were  made  on  that  basis.  The  sti'ike 
came,  introducin<^  a  new  factor  into  the  conditions 
r(>ferred  to.  Taking  advanta<^o  of  that  factor  alone, 
and  also  takin<j  advanta<^e  of  the  pressinj^  neces- 
sities of  gi-owcrs,  the  buyers  came  aloni(  and  made 
the  price  seven  cents.  I  felt  at  the  time  and  still 
feel  that  it  was  a  "bear"  movement,  which  stood 
almost  (Mitirely  upon  the  fact  that  trrowers  were 
oblit^ed  to  have  money,  and  was  not  based  upon  any 
market  demand  in  the  P]ast.  It  was  larfjely  specu 
lative  and  resulted  in  "-reat  loss  to  the  {grower.  { 
Foilowini,'  this  up,  and  takin<i:  the  price  on  dried  ap-  | 
ricots  as  a  basis  of  price  foi-  peaches,  and  assumin<^ 
that  ]ieaches  were  always  cheaper  than  "cots,  an 
effort  was  made  to  put  the  price  on  peaches  to  five 
and  one-half  cents,  by  .selling?  futures,  and  1  think 
this  movement  has  succeeded  to  some  extent;  but  , 
the  (grower  may  still  retrieve  by  refusinfj  to  fill  the 
orders  at  that  price.  I  think,  also,  the  holders  of 
later  apricots  may  also  obtain  better  prices  by  re- 
fusintf  to  concede  the  terms  endeavored  to  be  forced 
upon  them.  1  can  see  no  chan<,'e  in  the  conditions 
existin<i  in  the  East  from  the  situation,  now  that  the 
strike  has  subsided,  that  existed  at  the  time  when 
all  inlelliffent  ijrowers  and  buyers  and  consumers 
predicted  from  eight  to  ten  cents  or  more  for  cots 
and  peaches. 

I  am  al.so  convinced  that  the  actual  consumer  of 


cents.  The  infiuenceof  co-operative  movements  and 
exchanges  such  as  yours  cannot  help  but  be  bene- 
ficial, ])rovided  they  carefully  study  the  (>xisting  con- 
ditions in  tlie  markets  of  the  East  and  yield  reason- 
ably to  them. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  some  good  may  come  of  your 
meeting,  for  the  ho])e  of  California  lies  in  her  fruit, 
and  it  should  be  the  interest  of  all  commercial  classes 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  this  branch  of  our  agri- 
culture. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Wheat  Growing,  Past  and  Present- 
Relation  to  the  Census. 


Its 


To  THE  Editok: — In  a  recent  issue  of  your  valuable 
journal  you  quote  from  the  Yolo  .^ffiil  on  the  subject 
of  "  Wheat  as  a  Depopulatcn-."  wherein  that  paper 
ascribes  the  loss  of  its  rural  population,  as  revealed 
by  the  school  census,  to  wheat  growing.  If  I  may 
be  indulged  with  a  little  space  I  propose  to  review 
the  subject,  if  for  no  other  purpo.se  than  to  elicit 
other  and  more  able  contributions  on  the  most  vital 
question  cimfronting  the  wheat-growers  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  those  of  California  at  the 


wheat-growing  in  California  from  its  inception  to 

the  present.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  began  with  the 
forks  of  a  tree  for  a  plow,  a  hand  reaper  or  cradle  as 
a  harvester,  and  a  cattle  corral  and  mustangs  as  a 
threshing  outfit  and  the  winds  of  heaven  as  a  fan- 
ning mill.  These  crude  imjjlements  were  soon  dis- 
placetl  by  the  Americans,  and  in  rapid  succession  we 
find  the  two-horse  reaper  followed  by  hand  binders, 
tlien  the  primitive  thresher,  then  th(!  separator, 
manned  by  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pitchers,  machine 
men  and  general  operators.  The  machine  was  pro- 
pelled by  horse  power  and  ten  to  twelve  horses  were 
required  to  do  the  work,  and  they  threshed  and 
cleaned  from  300  to  .500  bushels  per  day,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  grain,  the  latter  figure  being 
a  most  successful  day  s  work.  In  those  days  farmers 
paid  $2.50  per  acre  to  have  the  wheat  or  barley  cut, 
and  nearly  as  much  to  hav(>  it  bound;  after  that  it 
had  to  be  stacked  or  drawn  directly  to  the  separator 
to  be  threshed. 

About  the  year  1860  the  header  made  its  appear- 
ance and  at  a  single  bound  laid  in  the  shade  all  other 
methods  of  harvesting,  particularly  in  the  great  val- 
leys, and  where  machines  could  be  kept  frojn  upset- 
ting, on  the  hillsides.  The  header  was  propelled  by 
four  to  six  horses,  walking  abreast  and  behind  the 
machine,  being  hitched  to  the  rear  end  of  a  lieavv 
i)eam.  the  forwai'd  end  being  connected  with  the 


Bi(;(;s. 


our  fruit  will  pay  to  the  retailer  the  same  price  per 
pound,  whether  we  obtain  the  pi'esent  very  low  pric(>s 
or  get  the  prices  earlier  predicted.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  warning  to  fruit-growers  in  this  State 
that  it  will  be  to  the  last  degree  disastrous  to  t  heir 
interest  to  allow  our  dried  fruits  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  speculative  control  by  either  bulls  or  bears. 
Our  fruits  as  articles  of  consumjition  should  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  necessities  to  home  life  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  the  very  great  speculative  margin  between 
the  price  received  by  the  grower  and  the  price  paid 
by  the  consumer  any  more  than  there  is  in  any  other 
agricultural  product  necessary  to  home  life. 

If  we  are  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators  we 
shall  become  in  a  degree  enslaved.  If  A  chooses  to 
take  the  chance  of  selling  200  or  300  carloads  of 
peaches  which  he  does  not  own,  and  for  which  he  has 
not  yet  contracted,  at  the  ruinous  price  of  five  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound,  knowing  that  those  same 
peaches,  if  he  ever  buys  them  at  that  price,  will  go 
into  consumption  at  retail  at  VZi  to  15  cents  per 
pound,  h(>  should  be  taught  a  lesson  by  the  growers, 
and  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  "the  "  futures  " 
which  he  has  ventured  to  sell  at  a  price  greatly  below 
the  actual  value. 

I  believed  at  the  time,  and  still  believe,  that  had 
the  growers  stood  out  firmly  for  a  better  price  on 
apricots  they  would  have  obtained  it,  but  their 
nec(^ssities  are  very  great  and  the  pressure  of  those 
who  had  made  advances  became  imperative  when 
there  was  an  o])portunity  to  sell  at  any  price. 

I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  times  are  very 
hard  all  over  this  country  and  that  people  will  buy 
sparingly,  but  this  was  true  two  months  ago.  I 
would  not  counsel  fruit-growers  by  any  means  to  hold 
for  fancy  prices  because  there  is  little  fi-uit  in  the 
East.  Under  other  conditions  we  might  in  such  case 
look  for  high  jjrices,  but  we  cannot  now.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  under  existing  circumstances, 
why  our  dried  fruit  should  not  bring  from  8i  to  10 


i  present  time.    I  have  been  a  wheat-grower  for  fifty 
i  years,  or  ever  since  I  was  tall  enough  to  reach  to 
'  the  handles  of  an  old-fashioned  cast-iron  i)low.  and 
strong  enough  to  wield  a  hickory  pole  on  a  pair  of 
lazy  and  headstrong  stags.    And,  do  you  know,  Mr. 
Editor,  that   the  period  under  review  has  brought 
forward  greater  advances  in  grain  growing  than  did 
a  thousand  years  before,  a  fact  that  will  be  r(>adily 
conceded  by  the  men  of  sixty  to  seventy  years  of 
age.    Many  of  them  carry  the  marks  on  their  hands, 
as  1  do,  of  the  old  i-eap-hooks  that  drew  bloofi  by 
the  merest  wayward  stroke,  and  who  remember  the 
thump,  thump,  thump,  of  the  flail  on  the  old  barn 
I  floor,  as  strong  men  separated  the  grain  from  the 
j  straw  during  the  cold  wintei-  days;  and  live  to  wit- 
ness the  harvest  scenes  of  to-day,  where  steam  does 
the  heavy  labor  and  the  operatives  ride  in  the  shade 
j  while  the  grain  is  gathered  by  the  machine,  threshed, 
j  twice  cleaned  and  conducted  into  the  bag  ready  for 
market. 

To  have  witnessed  such  an  evolution  is  a  favor 
that  no  other  generation  has  been  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, and  the  description  of  it  must  be  left  to  those 
who  shall  chronicle  the  progress  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  which  has  only  a  few  years  left  for  its  final 
unfolding. 

During  these  decades  agriculture  has  undergone 
many  vicissitudes  when  wheat  was  sold  in  the  interior 
of  Ohio,  the  then  banner  wheat  State  in  the  Union, 
]  at  thirty-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  on  lines  of  trans- 
!  portation  at  foi-ty-five  cents.  Those  were  the  days, 
I  fifty  years  ago,  when  no  agricultural  pn)duct  could 
j  be  exchanged  for  cash,  except  wheat,  and  that  only 
i  at  panic  prices. 

The  same  charges  against  wheat  growing  were 
jjromulgated  then  as  now.  and  people  were  forced 
then  as  now  to  labor  hard  and  practice  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  order  to  exist.  But  times  changed 
for  the  better,  as  they  will  again,  and  will  hasten  as 
[  our  trade  enlarges  with  those  who  buy  their  bread. 
Neither  space  nor  time  will  permit  a  review  of 


frame  of  the  header.  At  the  rear  end  was  a  steei- 
,  ing  wheel,  in  front  of  which  and  above  it  stood  the 
operator  with  lever  in  hand,  turning  it  and  the  lever 
in  any  dii'ection  desired.  It  was  maimed  by  six  to 
seven  men.  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  the  crop. 
As  the  name  indicates,  the  straw  was  cut  high  and 
passed  directly  from  the  sickle-bar  up  an  elevator  to 
the  wagon  that  was  being  driven  alongside,  having 
an  open  wide  bed  that  would  hold  a  two-horse  load 
of  the  headings,  and  when  full  would  be  driven  to 
the  stack  or  to  a  thresher.  From  twi  nty  to  thirty 
acres  were  thus  harvested  in  a  day.  and  at  an  ex- 
^  pense  for  heading  of  $2  per  acre  and  threshing  about 
ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Harvest  hands  re- 
ceived for  a  long  series  of  years  $2  i)ei'  day,  and 
I  machine  men      to  $4. 

:     While  these  methods  were  expensive,  much  hand 
I  labor  was  saved,  and  they  were  of  course  much 
cheaper  than  former  methods. 

The  wheat-growers  having  gained  so  much,  seemed 
satisfied  with  the  progress,  but  not  so  the  restless 
!  spirit  of  invention.    Instead  of  the  ten  or  a  dozen 
t  stack  hands  came  the  derrick  forks;  instead  of  horse 
I  power  came  the  ponderous  stationary  engine,  this  to 
be  rejilaced  by  the  ti-action  engine,  obedient  to  every 
touch.    Headei-s  grew  to  enormous  proportions  upon 
the  great  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento, 
calling  for  corresponding  accommodations.  During 
this  period  a  machine  to  cut,  thresh,  clean  and  sack 
at  one  oi)eration  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  John 
F.  Gray  and  of  Mr.  Daniel  Best,  botlj  then  residents 
of  Sutter  county,  the  latter  now  the  head  of  a  great 
manufacturing  establishment  of  San  Leandro,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  former  caught  the  idea,  but  for  want  of  funds 
failed  to  perfect  his  scheme.  The  latter  carried  his 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  the  great  wheat  fields  of 
the  State  are  to-day  traversed  by  this  monster,  and 
the  grain  goes  from  the  stalk  through  the  p<3nderous 
machine  to  the  sack  ready  for  warehouse -or  market. 

It  is  one  of  these  outfits  that  is  now  harvesting 
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my  grain;  hence  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  de- 
scribe its  operations. 

After  this  machine  was  thought  to  be  all  that  was 
required,  and  it  was,  for  grain  of  uniform  stand  and 
size;  but  where  grain  varied,  the  speed  being  rigid, 
the  operation  could  not  be  adjusted  to  fit  all  condi- 
tions; hence  there  was  more  or  less  waste,  which  is 
yet  the  case  with  all  horse  machines  and  with  steam 
machines  that  are  without  the  contrivance  I  am 
about  to  mention. 

The  great  engine^draws  the  entire  apparatus,  fast 
or  slow  as  the  work  requires. 

At  the  right  side  of  the  separator  is  stationed  a 
small  engine,  the  steam  to  run  it  being  conducted 
from  the  main  boiler  in  iron  pipe  to  the  little  engine. 
This  engine  propels  the  reel,  sickle  and  separator; 
in  fact,  all  the  machinery  except  the  vehicle  upon 
which  it  rides.  Thus,  no  matter  how  fast  or  slow 
the  vehicle  moves,  the  motion  of  the  oj^erating  ma- 
chinery is  adjusted  to  suit  the  size  of  the  grain  and 
the  work  to  be  done,  independent  of  the  speed  of  the 
locomotive. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  threshing  and  clean- 
ing apparatus  can  never  choke  down,"  or  clog,  be- 
cause, when  entering  down  or  heavy  spots,  the  loco- 
motive slacks  to  suit,  while  the  other  machinery 
keeps  ruiining  at  full  speed.  The  great  utility  of 
this  little  engine  will  at  once  be  recognized  over  the 
combined  harvesters  that  arc  without  it.  All  others, 
to  meet  the  ev(>r  changing  conditions,  are  compelled 
to  drive  b(>yond  a  safe  speed  or  pull  out  of  th<>  grain 
to  an  extent  that  they  may  handle  the  straw. 

This  machine  cuts  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  har- 
vests from  sixty  to  eighty  acres  per  day,  much  de- 
pending on  the  weight  of  the  crop,  size  and  smooth- 
ness of  the  field,  and  on  the  weather.  Dews  or 
dampness  from  any  cause  re  ards  operations;  and  a 
fog  will  delay  ojM^rations  sometimes  until  nine  o'clock 
or  later.  But  the  interior  valleys  are  seldom  afflicted 
by  moistui-e  during  harvest  time;  hence  the  great 
utilitity  of  the  combined  harvester  in  the  grain  sec- 
tions of  the  State — a  condition  that  nowhere  exists 
to  any  extent  outside  of  California. 

This  machine  is  operated  by  seven  men.  There  is 
a  pilot  who  handles  the  wheel  as  a  pilot  steers  a 
steamer,  then  a  water  and  wood  drawer,  a  sack  filler 
and  a  sewei',  one  to  raise  and  lower  the  cut,  a  fire- 
man and  general  manager. 

They  charge  $2  per  acre,  board  and  find  them- 
selves; while  the  horse  machines  get  $1.50  per  acre 
and  are  fed  and  boarded. 

It  is  due  to  Messrs.  B.  F.  Stoker  and  sons,  who 
are  the  efficient  manipulatoi's  of  the  wi-iter's  harvest 
to  say  they  understand  their  business  perfectly  and 
are  as  observant  of  the  interests  of  their  employer 
as  of  their  own,  or  even  more  so.  Four  of  the  boys 
"  run  with  the  machine,"  while  B.  F.  looks  after 
home  affairs. 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  seci'et  of  loss  of  population, 
rather  than  wheat  growing  as  a  business.  The  plains 
of  Yolo,  as  well  as  those  of  Solano,  Colusa,  Tehama, 
and  Butte  counties,  are  not  well  adapted  to  mixed 
farming  except  along  the  rivers  and  streams,  and 
even  in  those  portions  we  find  small  grain  in  much 
favor.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley. 

It  is  asserted  that  this  big  machinery  requires  big 
farms,  which  I  do  not  concede,  although  we  see  many 
men  who  act  as  if  they  wanted  the  whole  earth.  I 
have  my  eye  on  a  twenty-acre  field  that  was  highly 
cultivated,  and  has  just  yielded  forty-five  bushels  of 
splendid  wheat  to  the  acre.  And  the  Stokers  were 
pleased  to  down  the  fence  and  the  wheat  at  the  rul- 
ing prices.  To  me  it  is  plain  that  no  small  farmer 
with  a  dozen  children  to  hell)  him  could  harvest  his 
crop  for  less  money  in  any  other  way.  But  they  can 
do  something  else  and  earn  money  to  pay  for  it,  and 
retain  their  small  farms  and  homes,  and  live  at  quite 
as  much  ease  as  he  of  many  sections. 

True  these  machines  do  the  labor  of  many  hands, 
but  if  they  are  displacing  laborers  they  send  them 
or  their  equivalent  to  the  cities  and  workshops, 
where  the  labor  harvest  lasts  longer  than  does  the 
grain  harvest. 

The  decline  of  rural  population  is  deplorable,  but 
wheat  culture  is  not  the  only  noi-  the  chief  cause. 
Land  monopoly  is  the  main  factor,  after  which  comes 
the  desire  to  live  in  towns  and  cities,  to  secure  their 
greater  social  and  educational  advantages,  and  to 
work  in  the  shops  to  produce  tlie  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery of  the  husbandman. 

Wheat  is  cheap  and  unprofitable  in  Caiifor-nia  for 
the  reason  that  we  are  so  far  from  market,  and  foi* 
t  he  further  reason  that  foreign  customers  are  closing 
their  ports  against  America's  surplus.  California's 
advantage'  lies  in  the  possession  of  climate,  brains, 
ingenuity  and  labor-saving  machinery.  These  she 
pits  against  the  cheaj)  labor  of  vVrgentina,  of  India 
and  of  Europe.  The  battle  for  supremacy  and  thi; 
field  is  fier'ce  and  determined,  yet  climate  and  natural 
advantages  must  triumph  in  the  end. 

Wheat  is  cheap  because  we  produce  it  cheaply, 
and  because  we  deliver  it  to  our  customers  beyond 
the  Atlantic  at  almost  ballast  rates  of  freight.  The 
customer,  under  the  circumstances  now  prevailing, 
gets  the  advantage  of  low  rates  and  prices,  rather 
than  the  producer  on  this  side,  and  to  relieve  his 
anxiety  makes  us  pay  his  import  duty.  But,  Mr. 
Editor,  these  thoughts  lead  to  questions  not  contem- 


plated in  the  title,  and  will  keep  for  some  future 
time.  George  Oih.eyer. 

Yuba  City,  Gal. ,  July  28,  1894. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Tuberculosis  Question. 


Unquestionably  the  great  issue  at  present  in  the 
dairy  is  the  settlement  of  the  tuberculosis  question. 
Last  week  we  hinted  at  the  vexation  of  city  milk- 
men. Probably  the  first  trouble  will  come  to  those 
who  produce  milk  for  town  sale,  but  it  will  not  stop 
there.  Even  if  it  should  stop  there,  so  far  as  aggres- 
sive action  by  health  authorities  go,  there  still  ex- 
ists the  question  which  is  universal,  viz. :  What  shall 
all  cow  owners  do  for  the  future  of  their  own  herds? 

We  have  during  the  last  half  year  published 
articles  covering  the  general  features  of  the  disease 
and  the  agency  now  relied  upon  for  its  diagnosis.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  review  that  ground  at  another 
time,  as  wider  interest  is  being  constantly  awak- 
ened. At  this  time  we  desire  rather  to  show  how 
the  Eastern  dairymen  view  the  proposition  to 
slaughter  all  cattle  which  yield  to  the  use  of  the 
tuberculin  test.  Tliis  matter  has  been  sharply  pre- 
cipitated by  the  experience  at  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station.  Some  weeks  ago  Prof.  Henry  in- 
formed the  public  that  the  herd  of  cows  at  the  sta- 
tion had  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  use  of 
the  Koch  tuberculin  test,  and  to  their  surprise  25 
animals  in  a  herd  of  80  responded  to  the  test;  that 
up  to  the  date  of  the  statement,  28  of  the  BO  had  been 
killed.  20  showing  tubercular  consumption  of  the 
lungs;  that  previous  to  the  test  one  cow  after  calv- 
ing began  to  run  down  rapidly,  and  was  placed  by 
herself  in  a  box  stall.  The  inferenc:e  from  the  state- 
ment is  that,  aside  from  the  one  cow,  the  herd  was 
in  apparent  good  health. 

The  dairymen  are  now  raising  the  question  whether 
after  all  it  was  wise  to  kill  all  those  cows.  This  is 
presented  from  several jioints  of  view;  and  as  the 
matter  is  as  sharp  in  its  application  in  California  as 
elsewhere,  we  quote  the  following  points  from  the 
letter  of  a  prominent  Wisconsin  dairyman  to  Gov. 
Hoard's  dairy  paper  as  follows: 

The  killing  of  these  2S  cows  no  doubt  helps  to  confirm  the 
cliiini  that  tuberculin  is  reliable  in  determining-  the  existence 
of  tuberculosis  in  suspected  animals,  and  al.so  goes  to  prove 
that  an  animal  may  be  affected  with  tubei-culosis  without  in- 
dicating it  by  its  general  appearance.  Without  doubt  much 
valuable  knowledge  will  be  gained  by  the  killing  of  these  ;2.s 
cows,  but  it  is  an  open  (juestion  whether  more  might  not  have 
been  gained  by  letting  them  live.  The  herd  being  so  nearly 
all  affected,  the  danger  of  its  further  spreading  on  the  farm 
by  contagion  lif  it  be  contagious!  was  of  but  small  account. 
But  the  question  of  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  thi'ough 
the  use  of  milk  affected  is  of  vital  importance.  While  such 
transmission  may  be  possible  or  even  probable,  yet  it  has  not 
been  proven  beyond  a  doubt.  The  truth  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  many  and  well-conducted  experiments,  and  such  ex- 
periments necessitate  the  use  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows. 

The  station  is  most  favorably  equipped  to  make  such  experi- 
ments; in  fact,  there  is  no  other  place  where  it  could  be  done 
so  well.  The  feeding  of  the  milk  of  these  3s  cows  that  were 
killed  to  calves,  to  pigs  and  lambs,  while  it  might  not  fully 
settle  the  question  of  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  through 
the  use  of  milk  from  affected  cows,  would  have  been  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  facts  which  must'determine  it. 

There  is  another  question  almost  as  important  as  that  of  the 
use  of  milk,  viz.  :  Would  those  cows  that  responded  to  the 
test  certainly  have  died  from  tuberculosis  had  they  not  been 
killed,  or  might  not  their  naturally  good  constitutions  with 
good  care  been  able  to  overcome  the  disease  and  normal  health 
been  re-established The  most  of  us  can  recall  cases  in  the 
human  family  of  persons  with  constitutional  tendencies  to 
consumption,  or  even  with  tuberculosis  developed,  who  by 
judicious  care  have  lived  beyond  the  allotted  period  of  life,  and 
enjoyed  more  than  average  health.  And  in  our  fear  may  we 
not  have  overestimated  the  danger  of  transmitting  tubercu- 
losis by  contact  ^  In  the  human  family,  in  the  close  intimacy 
of  husband  and  wife,  it  is,  I  think,  rarely  the  case  where  one 
of  them  dies  with  tuberculosis  (consumption!  that  the  other 
contracts  the  disease.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  of 
the  kind. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  are  making  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis  in  cows  a  study  will  find  some  way  of 
its  cure  rather  than  by  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all 
animals  who  resiKind  to  an  arbitrary  test,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  their  apparent  condition  or  natural  constitutional 
force. 

In  our  comments  on  the  subject  last  week  are 
noted  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  sequences 
of  the  tuberculin  test  in  th(>.  hands  of  tyros  who 
miglit  possibly  be  commissioned  to  apjjly  it.  The 
fluestion  raised  by  the  correspondent  above  is  dif- 
ferent, but  quite  as  important.  If  the  cows  do  show 
incipient  tuberculosis,  must  they  be  killed  oi-  may 
they  continue  in  dairy  service'.''  This  question  is,  of 
course,  to  be  sharjj'y  answered  in  the  negative,  if  it 
is  shown  that  the  cow's  products  ai'c  not  wholesome. 
Will,  then,  this  be  shown  or  not'.''  Another  dairyman 
in  the  same  journal  is  disposed  to  hold,  in  something 
of  a  railing  mannei-,  that  the  ])r(>sent  aspect  of  the 
matter  is  a  fad: 

Isn't  it  time  to  stop  boasting  of  our  nin(!t(Hmth  ceut-ury  civil- 
ization and  progress!  It's  an  ag(!  of  lunatics.  SiJeculators 
and  capitalists  have  gone  mad  for-  money ;  workingmen  on 
strikes,  and  the  swish  of  the  old  cow's  tail,  in  fly  time,  sings 
to  the  ear  of  the  patient  milker  nothing  but  tuberculosis. 
What  utter  fooli.shness  !  If  we  were  to  try  and  stamp  tuber- 
culosis out  of  the  human  race  in  the  same  maimer  the  cow 
people  are  doing,  who  would  be  left{  Well,  just  ej,ough  to 
start  a  Noah  in  the  task  of  repcopling  th(!  earth.  A  doctor, 
who  hail  .seen  many  a  corp.so  dissected,  told  mc  that  it  was 
hard  to  Jind  one  without  traces  of  tuberculosis,  and  yet  very 
few  had  died  of  it  or  even  been  seriously  injured  thei'eby. 
Why  not  use  common  sense?     Kill  the  spriou.sly  affected  ani- 


mals. Stop  in-and-in  breeding.  Give  more  pure,  fresh  air. 
Keep  cleaner.  Don't  force  things  quite  so  hard  and  fast  in 
breeding  and  feeding,  and  then  let  in  plentv  of  God's  great 
microbe  killer— the  sunlight.  Sunlight  will  kill  more  microbes 
and  bacilli  in  a  foul  stream,  or  in  a  foul  room,  or  in  a  foul  barn, 
or  even  in  a  foul  body,  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 
Four-fifths  of  the  consumptives  could  be  cured  if  they  and 
their  fool  friends  had  a  little  sense  and  would  use  it ;  but 
they  haven' t,  and  no  more  has  the  cow  and  her  fool  friends. 

We  present  this  matter  tentatively.  Unless  in- 
cipient tuberculosis  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  a 
menace  to  human  health,  it  becomes  a  question  to  be 
determined  upon  economic  and  not  sensational 
grounds.  We  shall  keep  track  of  the  progress  of  the 
matter  and  give  our  readers  the  latest  features  of 
importance. 


The  Jersey  as  a  Decorative  Feature. 

Why  not  give  the  fancy  a  little  wider  play  in  our 
work.  It  enlivens  and  interests:  it  calls  the  thought 
away  from  drudgery  to  the  realms  beyond.  We  be- 
lieve every  reader  who  has  to  do  with  cows  will  enjoy 
the  following  essay,  full  of  humor  and  wisdom  as 
well.  It  is  the  work  of  Mi-s.  W.  A.  Mullin,  and  won 
a  prize  from  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club: 

To*  describe  the  Jersey  cow  in  plain  language  she 
might  be  called  "an  improved  churn  with  a  leg  at 
each  corner  "  and — thereby  hangs  a  tail! 

When  she  poses,  however,  as  a  decoration  she 
claims  her  dainty  belongings,  which  have  attained 
perfection  since  Nature  first  issued  the  nlifioii  dc  hi.rr 
bound  in  calf!  In  her  "right  little,  tight  little 
island  "  she  has  been  protected  by  certain  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  other  breeds,  thus  per- 
sistently keeping  her  patrician  blood  inviolate  from 
mixture  with  the  "  common  herd."  Hei- surround- 
ings have  been  like  unto  that  "  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a  queen,"  until  her  pedigree  is  unquestioned 
and  her  blood  is  as  blue  as  that  of  the  Plantagenets 
or  Tudors,  constituting  her  the  cmnc  V/c  /a,  crettii'  of 
cow  aristocracy. 

She  is  unrivaled  as  an  ornament  to  a  shaven  sward 
or  picturesque  park,  and  in  form  and  color  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  In  outline  she  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  "  counterfeit  jn-esentment  "  the  chisel 
of  Phidias  could  have  assayed,  and  more  decorative 
in  the  eyes  of  her  lover  than  the  celebrated  Warwick 
vase  from  Hadrian's  villa. 

She  api^eals  to  the  icsthetic  sense  and  fills  the 
measure  of  our  eye  with  a  scheme  of  color*  embracing 
all  the  tones  of  fawn,  cream  and  gray,  with  com- 
posite tints  of  orange,  mulberry  and  ashes  of  rose. 
Like  harmonies  in  music,  these  chord  with  the  i)al- 
ette  Nature  has  prepared  foi*  the  setting  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  finishing  touch  is  given  to  the  land- 
scape. 

At  any  season  of  the  year  she  lends  her  quota 
'  of  charms  to  the  environment,  but  seems  particu- 
larly suited  to  summer  scenes  and  the  enjoyments 
pecular  to  the  odorous  hush  of  drowsy  noon,  when — 
"  Returning  from  the  open  glade, 
i  The  meek-eyed  kine  seek  welcome  shade. 

Beneath  the  trees  to  bask  at  will. 
Or  linger  by  the  sparkling  rill." 

Thv  Jerseys  are  so  deer-like  in  appearance  that  a 
group  at  a  little  distance  might  easily  be  taken  for  a 
herd  of  their  counterparts;  and  it  only  needs  a  little 
obliquity  of  vision  to  convert  the  waxen  horns  into 
branching  antlers  and  the  resemblance  is  complete — 
"  When  crested  leaders  proud  and  high 
Toss  their  beamed  frontlets  to  the  sky." 

If  our  (lueen  is  so  regal  at  a  distance  a  nearer  view 
but  enhances  her  attractions;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sibl(^  to  imagine  anything  more  interesting  in  the 
way  of  a  dilemma  than  the  lovely  dished  face  be- 
tween the  amber,  ebony-tipped  horns.  The  soulful 
eyes  are  so  large  and  velvety  that  their  prototype 
gave  to  Jiuio  the  pseudonym  of  the  "  ox-eyed  god- 
dess;" the  muzzle  of  snowy  outline  serv(>s  to  accentu- 
ate the  mouth,  where  we  catch  glim])ses  of  a  tongue 
which,  though  black,  is  guiltless  of  venom,  while  her 
breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  clover-blooitis  she  so  deli- 
cately treads  with  her  dainty  feet.  Her  coat  is  a 
wondrous  texture,  neither  fui-  nor  silk,  whose  lining 
is  sure  to  peep  out  somewhere  and  show  its  tinge  of 
gold;  and  as  for  her  switch,  she  can  make  the  proud 
boast  denied  many  a  belle,  that  every  hair  is  grown 
on  th(^  premises. 

The  Jersey  can  adapt  herself  to  any  situation,  and 
refines  and  dignifies  her  abiding  i)lace  by  a  seeming 
consciousness  of  work  well  done.  Her  disposition 
being  gentle,  she  readily  responds  to  afTection;  and 
whether  she  constitutes  herself  the  playmate  of  the 
children  or  the  pet  extravagance  of  the  "  lord  of  the 
manoi',  "  she  fills  the  niche  to  perfection.  She  is  not 
out  of  i)lace  tethered  on  a  princely  domain  sur- 
rounded with  caressing  admirei"s,  neither  is  she 
dwai'fed  in  the  smallest  i)addock  with  no  companion 
save  an  inhospitable  board  fence.  If  her  gentleman 
friend  would  create  havoc  in  a  china  shop  she  could 
with  propriety  occupy  any  Irishman's  "  parlor  "  in 
company  with  his  historic  "  pig." 

The  milkmaid  is  an  important  adjunct,  and  in  a 
decorativ(>  point  of  view  not  to  be  despised.  In  rural 
England  she  is  on  her  nativ(>  heath,  under  hedgerows 
'mid  the  scent  of  hawthorn  blooms  as  fragrant  as 
the  lacteal  tribute  paid  the  flowing  pail.  It  is  to  be 
I'cgretted  that  in  this  land  of  the  free  the  "pretty 
maid"  who  goes  "a-milking"  is  generally  a  boy,  de- 
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void  of  tliat  subtle  sympathy  the  wise  little  Jersey 
appi'ceiates.  Then,  in  thr  substitution  of  the  male 
sex,  who  shall  eompass  the  loss  to  our  artistic  sense 
in  the  marrinjf  of  the  picut re  as  Shakespeare  j^ainted 
it.  when  the  "  jjretty  chopt  hands  plied  their  task"? 

Small  as  is  the  Jersey  she  combines  in  her-  economy 
more  admirable  (jualities  than  all  other  ''cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills;"  and  as  '"pretty  is  who  i)retty 
does,"  besides  beint(  matchless,  she  is  a  mint  of 
money  to  her  owner  in  her  butter-makin<.j  capacity, 
and  quite  as  phenomenal  in  her  i^ilt-edf;!'ed  e.xi)loits 
as  her  f(>athered  friend  of  the  barnyard  who  "shelled 
out  "  t  he  fj^olden  t'ggs. 

She  is  emphatically  the  "cow  with  the  crumpled 
horn,"  who  has  toss(;d  more  do^'s  that  worried  more 
cats  that  killed  more  rats  of  unbelief  and  prejudice 
in  the  house  of  every  Jack  who  did  not  love  her-  ap- 
pearinf^  than  any  known  quadi-uped.  Jerseys  are 
they  that  have  come  up  throuf^h  j^reat  tribulation, 
and  have  fouyht  their  way  step  by  step  until  their 
position  is  as  impregnable  as  Gibraltar,  because  it  is 
founded  upon  the  established  truth  that  t  hey  are  as 
useful  as  ornamental. 


Sweet  or  Sour  Cream  Butter. 


Not  much  sweet-cream  butter  is  made  in  this 
State.  Those,  however,  who  find  special  customers 
for  the  delicacy  should  know  just  how  much  more 
they  ought  to  receive  for  it.  From  a  bulletin  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station  we  take  this  summary  of 
results  in  butter-making,  under  varying  conditions, 
between  Jan.  18th  and  April  8th: 

Each  batch  of  cream  was  divided  into  equal  por- 
tions. One-half  was  ripened  and  churned  at  58  to  60 
degrees;  the  other  half  was  churned  sweet  at  a  tem- 
I)erature  of  50  to  54  degrees.  If  the  latter  tempera- 
ture had  been  even  lower,  it  might  have  been  better. 
The  yield  of  buttei-  from  sour  cream  was  usually 
larger  than  from  sweet.  In  nine  trials  it  averaged 
three  per  cent  larger. 

Sour  cream  usually  churned  ([uicker  than  sweet. 
The  butter  from  sour  cream  usually  contained  less 
fat  and  more  water  than  did  that  from  sweet  cream. 
In  four  trials  the  avei'age  difference  in  fat  was  nearly 
two  per  cent. 

The  butter  from  sour  cream  usually  contained  a 
trifle  more  casein  than  did  that  from  sweet.  This 
was  the  case  in  eight  of  the  nine  trials  made.  The 
average  difference  was  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  losses  of  fat  in  churning,  washing  and  working 
were  less  with  sour  cream  than  with  sweet  cream. 
In  nine  trials  the  average  difference  was  nearly  one- 
half  pound  of  fat  per  100  pounds  of  butter  made. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Horse  Notes. 


A  writer  in  one  of  our  exchanges  says:  ■  A  horse 
that  is  addicted  to  rolling  and  getting  cast  should 
wear  a  halter  with  a  ring  fastened  to  the  top  be- 
tween the  ears.  Snap  a  rope  to  this  so  he  cannot 
lay  his  head  down  fiat,  and  thus  tied  there  will  be  no 
further  trouble." 

It  is  stated  that  the  German  army  has  recently 
been  testing  horseshoes  made  of  paper.  It  has  been 
found  that  their  lightness  and  elasticity  made  it  jws- 
sible  for  a  horse  so  shod  to  travel  faster  and  farther 
without  fatigue  than  one  shod  with  iron,  and  they 
are  entirely  impervious  to  water  or  other  liquid.s. 
The  shoes  are  made  by  very  much  the  same  process 
as  the  paper  carwhet'ls,  and  consist  of  thin  sheets  of 
paper  pressed  in  a  solid  mass  by  hydraulic  machinery. 
They  can  be  fastened  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse  either 
by  nails  qr  by  a  kind  of  glue  made  of  coal  tar  and 
rubber. 

A  writer  in  a  horse  exchange  gives  his  experience 
in  jireventing  lockjaw,  in  which  he  says:  "  If  a  nail 
is  picked  up  get  it  out,  of  course,  as  soon  as  possible; 
then  get  a  half-pailful  of  hot  water — as  hot  as  the 
horse  can  jOTssibly  stand  it — pour  in  plenty  of  vinegar 
and  also  plenty  of  salt.  This  is  all,  only  it  must  be 
so  hot  that  at  first  when  you  put  the  horse's  foot 
into  it  he  will  ])ull  the  foot  out  of  the  water.  Put 
it  in  again,  and  kee])  on  doing  so  until  you  can  hold 
the  foot  in  it  steadily.  Hold  it  in  half  an  hour  or 
longer,  and  repeat  it  again  after  two  hours.  Do  this 
at  least  four  times  or  more  the  first  day  and  repeat 
the  process  the  next  day.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  will  save  the  horse.  It  has  been  tried  on  man.  and 
1  used  it  myself  on  my  own  hor.se.  Some  one  may 
say  that  this  remedy  is  no  good,  but  if  I  had  a  valu- 
able horse  it  is  the  remedy  I  would  try.  Nothing 
will  kill  the  blood  poison  quicker  if  taken  in  time." 

No  sensible  man  will  ever  whip  a  horse  for  being 
afraid.  Whips  are  undoubtedly  good  things  in  their 
places.  They  come  in  well  with  a  constitutionally 
lazy  horse.  They  are  very  effective  sometimes  when 
horses  are  mischievous.  A  horse  had  a  habit  as  soon 
as  his  bedding  was  put  imder  him  of  scraping  it  all 
out  of  the  stall  behind  him.  He  was  watched,  and 
at  every  attempt  a  vigorous  application  of  the  whip 
to  his  rear  was  made.  In  two  nights  he  was 
thoroughly  broken  of  the  trick.  If  the  personal 
-iifetyof  the  occupants  of  a  vehicle  is  endan^fered 


through  a  horse  backing  or  turning  around  use  the 
;  whip  vigorously;  it  will  divert  his  attention.  Never 
use  the  whip  without  warning,  and  never  use  it  to 
cui'e  a  horse  of  fright;  if  you  do,  between  the  whip- 
ping and  the  fear  he  will  soon  become  unmanageable 
when  he  meets  the  object  he  dreads. — Breeders'  Ga- 
zette. 

Feeding  Working  Horses. 

California  horse  feeders  may  learn  from  Eastern 
experience  with  clover  hay  that  they  may  often  use 
more  good  alfalfa  hay  than  they  usually  do.  Of 
course  in  the  alfalfa  regions  this  is  known,  but  horse 
feeders  in  towns  have  something  yet  to  learn  about 
it.  A  correspondent  of  the  Runil  iVcw  YniLrr  gives 
the  following  sensible  deduction  from  his  experience: 

It  requires  as  good  judgment  properly  to  feed  a 
working  horse  as  to  practice  medicine.  It  will  hardly 
do  to  feed  a  horse  each  day  according  to  the  work 
expected  of  it;  and  still,  when  worked  heavily  and 
hard  every  day,  more  feed  should  be  given  than  when 
idle,  or  when  kept,  as  many  horses  are,  mostlv  idle 
and  for  use  next  summer,  and  when  used  driven  at  a 
slow  gait  only  and  used  very  little.  Well-cured 
clover  hay  is  a  good  food,  and  if  clean  and  free  from 
dust  may  constitute  their  entire  food.  Mr.  Terry 
claims  to  feed  his  working  team  nothing  but  clover 
hay,  but  I  could  never  see  how  such  a  course  could 
be  profitable.  I  want  my  horses  to  work  too  many 
hours  in  a  day  and  to  work  too  hard  to  keep  in 
proper  condition  on  clover  hay  alone. 

When  being  wintered  on  clover  hay  alone  horses 
should  have  enough  to  keep  in  good  flesh  and  should 
be  fed  not  less  than  three  times  daily — four  would  be 
better,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  eat  too  much  at 
one  time.  But  where  horses  are  working  hard  or 
driven  much  faster  than  a  walk  it  is  better  that  the 
clover  hay  ration  be  lessened  in  amount  and  some 
grain  be  added.  If  the  owner  cannot  endure  seeing 
them  standing  idle  and  with  nothing  to  eat,  the 
mangers  may  be  filled  with  straw — oat.  wheat  or  al- 
most any  other  straw — if  bright  and  free  from  dust. 
For  an  1 100-pound  hard-working  horse  not  driven 
fast,  fifteen  pounds  a  day  may  be  given  in  two  or 
three  feeds.  To  this  should  be  added  enough  grain 
to  keep  the  horses  in  condition,  /.  with  no  loss  of 
flesh.  To  a  driving  horse  of  that  weight  I  would  give 
not  over  six  to  ten  pounds,  and  give  nearly  all  of  that 
at  night — not  more  than  two  pounds  in  the  morning 
and  none  at  noon.  To  this  add  sufficient  grain  to 
maintain  the  condition.  Of  course  clover  hay.  or  for 
that  matter  any  other  hay  that  is  musty  oi-  mow- 
burned,  is  not  fit  food  for  any  animal,  much  less  the 
horse,  and  if  the  owner  be  obliged  to  feed  such  hay 
it  should  always  be  well  wetted  several  hours  before 
being  fed. 

Gossip  about  Ormonde. 


Turfmen  do  not  consider  that  young  Mr.  Mac- 
donough,  the  California  millionaire  who  broke  all 
known  records  by  paying  a  South  American  breeder 
£30,000  for  the  English  race  horse  Ormonde,  got  a 
bargain,  nor  is  it  probable  he  thinks  so  himself.  The 
horse  has  proved  almost  a  failure  at  the  stud,  and 
but  one  foal  has  thus  far  come  to  represent  him — a 
little  bay  colt  out  of  a  fashionably  bred  English  mare 
named  Kissing  Crust  that  Mr.  Macdonough  imported 
in  company  with  a  number  of  others.  An  English- 
man who  was  informed  of  this  disappointing  state  of 
affairs  said,  a  day  oi-  so  ago,  that  when  Ormonde  was 
at  the  stud  in  England  his  failure  to  produce  foals 
was  attributed  to  illness,  but  that  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster did  not  believe  hi  tliat  excuse,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  he  accepted  the  South  American's  offer 
of  £16,000.  "  1  came  v(>ry  near  being  one  of  a  syndi- 
cate that  was  going  to  offer  the  duke  £20,000  for  Or- 
monde,' said  the  Englishman,  "and  most  of  that 
sum  had  been  subscribed  when  the  announcement 
that  he  was  sold  put  an  end  to  our  .scheme  for  keep- 
ing him  in  England  as  the  head  of  a  stud.  Our 
money  would  have  bei-n  thrown  away,  and  I'm  afraid 
Mr.  Macdonough  will  find  his  has  been  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  ''  Mr.  Chai'les  Reed,  who  went  all  the 
way  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  vainly  offered  about 
£28,000  for  the  horse,  has  good  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself  that  his  mission  was  a  failure. — New 
York  Mail  and  Express. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Future  of  Wool. 

That  the  crisis  in  wool  and  sheep  husbandry  has 
been  reached  is  conceded,  and  a  permanent  progress 
is  now  developing  in  the  change  to  mutton  breeds 
and  the  adoption  of  the  improved  breeds  with  im- 
proved care  and  management.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Will)/  mid  ('iitti)ii  Reimitir  says:  '"The  crisis 
actually  existing  on  wool  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it 
is  not  as  real  as  ai)parent  and  is  not  to  be  of  long 
duration;  that  is,  prices  as  low  as  those  of  to-day 
are  not  to  last  much  longer,    In  looking  at  the 


always  increasing  consumption  of  that  material  over 
all  the  world,  one  may  easily  perceive  that  it  is  near 
an  advance  in  prices.  VV^hat  are  the  causes  of  such 
uneasiness  and  such  depression  '/  Pessimists  will 
argue  of  large  stocks  and  overproduction.  Such  is 
not  at  all  the  case.  Let  us  figure  the  comparative 
quantities  of  stocks  and  production  in  balance  with 
the  consumption  over  all  the  world.  What  are  the 
100,000  bales  more  from  Australia  and  River  Plate 
of  these  last  years  ?  It  was  needed  to  compen.sate 
the  always  diminishing  quantities  produced  in 
Europe.  Over  all  the  civiliied  world,  always  in- 
creasing are  the  aspirations  and  wants  for  comfort 
and  luxury;  it  has  invaded  all  the  classes.  Many  in- 
dustries are  now  requiring  the  use  of  wool — glove- 
makers,  hatmakers,  shoemakers,  etc.  —  besides 
clothing  for  men's  wear,  dress  goods  for  ladies, 
hosiery,  upholstei-y,  etc.  Some  minds  are  sadly  im- 
pressed by  the  stocks  of  the  sales  to  term  in  Europe, 
but  it  does  not  amount  to  even  10(».000  bales,  while 
the  consumption  of  the  world  is  monthly  of  HOO.OOO 
bales.  In  favor  of  a  rise  in  prices  is  the  actual 
cheapness,  making  the  use  of  wool  attainable  for 
many  lines.  Speculators  will  get  on  to  it  as  soon  as 
confidence  is  restored,  and  fabi-ics  have  been  lowered 
from  25  to  HO  per  cent,  and  in  certain  lines  even 
more.  The  actual  effects  of  this  legislation  on  Ger- 
man trade  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  I  know 
that  the  step  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  British  manu- 
facturer, who  is  Germany's  only  serious  rival.  " 


The  World's  Wool  Product. 


"  Few  people  realize  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
wool  product  of  the  world,  "  says  the  (  'minti  ii  Gmtli  - 
iimit.  '  Wool  is  cheaper  now  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore, but  it  is  also  true  that  never  in  any  previous 
age  did  so  large  a  proportion  of  mankind  wear 
woolen  clothing  as  they  do  at  the  present  time.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  compiling  statistics  on  the 
wool  product  of  the  various  countries,  from  which  we 
condense  some  interesting  facts.  In  18(il  the  wool 
product  of  the  United  States  was  t)0.2()4.91H  pounds, 
and  consumption  85,:-{H{),876  pounds.  In  1870  the 
wool  product  had  grown  to  1(;2. 000.000  pounds, 
and  consumption  to  209,000,000  pounds.  In  1892  our 
wool  ])roduct  was  244,000,000  j)ounds,  and  consump- 
tion 439,000,000  pounds.  This  shows  an  increase  in 
thirty-two  years  of  :387  per  cent  in  i)roduction  and 
415  per  cent  in  consumption.  The  report  says  that 
in  1891  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  Great 
Britain  was  returned  at  28,732,.5.58,  and  in  1893  at 
27,280,334,  The  wool  clip  in  1890  was  placed  at 
138,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1892  at  1.53,000,000.  This 
points  to  a  profitable  attempt  to  improve  the  breed 
of  animals  and  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  lieece. 
In  1860  the  world's  product  of  wool  was  955,000.000 
pounds,  in  1880  it  was  l,(i26.0O0,0OO  ixiunds.  and  in 
1899  it  was  1,950,000,000  pounds.  Europe  is  de- 
creasing its  wool  production.  North  America  in- 
creased from  110.000,000  pounds  in  1860  to  330,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1889.  The  largest  increases  were  in 
Australia,  from  60,000.000  pounds  in  1860  to  450.- 
000,000  pounds  in  1889;  Rio  Plata  from  43,000,000  in 
1860  to  360.000,000  in  1889.  These  statistics  are  in- 
teresting, for  they  show  what  competition  American 
wool -growers  have  to  meet.  But  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  low  prices  of  wool  the  last  year  or  two  have 
checked  the  increase  of  sheep  everywhere.  It  is  not 
alone  in  this  country  that  large  numbers  of  good 
sheep  have  been  sent  to  the  butcher  instead  of  being 
kept  for  breeding." 

The  Mutton  Proposition  Again. 


Writers  on  sheep  subjects  for  Eastern  journals 
constantly  return  to  their  mutton.  Truly  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  of  anything  else  in  the  sheep  at 
present  and  so  they  make  as  much  as  possible  of  it. 
It  is  not  possible  to  urge  the  mutton  proposition  as 
far  here  as  at  the  East,  where  there  are  so  many 
flesh-eaters  within  easy  reach,  and  yet  we  could  no 
doubt  use  more  and  better  mutton  if  more  attention 
was  given  to  making  and  pushing  it.  The  following 
hopeful  views  are  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
Hreedcm'  Gazitte: 

We  are  reliably  informed  by  pi'ofessors  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  that  a 
pound  of  mutton  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  a 
pound  of  beef  or  pork.  ff  this  be  so,  and  we  believe 
it  is,  then  why  cannot  the  sheep  industry  be  made  a 
paying  one  in  the  future  as  well  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a 
demand  for  good  mutton  at  remunerative  prices? 
We  believe  thei"e  is  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
good  mutton  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Our  reason 
for  so  believing  is  based  on  the  fact  that  fair  prices 
for  good  mutton  sheep  have  been  maintained  when 
other  meat  animals  have  been  sold  at  sacrificial 
prices. 

The  conditions,  then,  as  we  find  them,  are  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  army  of  mut- 
ton-eaters; that  the  prejudice  so  long  extant  against 
mutton  is  being  removed  by  the  production  of  good 
mutton;  that  if  the  farmer  can  grow,  feed  ana  sell 
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the  steer  or  the  hog  at  a  profit  he  can  in  like  manner 
do  the  Slime  for  the  mutton  sheep.  The  conditions 
bein^"-  favorable  to  this  kind  of  sheep — and  such  de- 
mand can  be  engendered  by  always  producing  and 
selling  the  best — we  say  then  that  the  best  mutton 
sheep  cannot  be  too  good  for  the  farmer  engaged  in 
the  slieep  industry  of  the  present  day.  Let  us  take 
the  conditions  as  we  find  them  now  and  as  we  find 
them  tending  and  breed  such  as  will  meet  the  condi- 
tions, and  when  the  conditions  change  the  change 
will  come  so  moderately  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
time  for  the  breeder  to  shape  his  pa.storal  methods 
to  suit  them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


My  First  and  Last  Experience  With  Tobacco. 


To  THE  EnrroR: — My  first  experience  with  tobacco 
was  in  the  fall  of  1851,  while  I  was  mining  near 
"Hangtown,"  in  El  Dorado  county,  with  two  young 
men  who  wei'e  formerly  schoolmates  of  mine  in  the 
old  "  Bay  State  "  as  far  back  as  1840.  While  buying 
some  groceries  in  town,  one  of  us  chanced  to  see 
some  very  nice  sauerkraut,  of  which  we  were  all 
very  fond.  We  accordingly  bought  some  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  which  at  that  time 
we  thought  was  very  cheap.  The  storekeeper  was 
puzzled  to  find  something  to  put  it  in,  but  finally 
wrapped  it  in  a  large  sheet  of  thick  brown  paper 
and  put  it  into  a  cigar  box. 

Soon  after  reaching  our  cabin  we  comnaenced  to 
eat  dinner  and  the  sauei-kraut  was  very  liberally 
l)artaken  of.  In  a  few  moments  one  of  my  partners 
got  up  from  the  table  and  said  he  felt  very  badly, 
and  went  outdoors.  I  shortly  followed,  as  I  was 
very  dizzy,  and  we  were  soon  joined  by  our  other 
l)artner,  who  kwked  very  pale,  and  said  he  was  a 
pretty  sick  man.  A  sicker  trio  of  men  I  think  was 
never  seen — coming  around  Cape  Horn  in  '49  and 
paying  tribute  to  old  Neptune  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  it.  We,  fortunately,  were  soon  over  the 
terr-ible  nausea,  and  soon  began,  Yankee  like,  to 
reason  as  to  the  cause  of  such  an  unexpected  attack. 


We  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  (and  it  was  a  correct 
one)  that  the  juice  of  the  sauerkraut  had  soaked  into 
the  cigar  box  and  had  drawn  out  enough  of  the 
strength  of  the  tobacco  it  contained  to  make  us  all 
deathly  sick,  as  none  of  us  ever  used  the  vile  weed. 

Being  in  a  cigar  factory  at  Calistoga  early  last 
spring,  I  related  the  foregoing  incident  to  the  pro- 
prietor, and  told  him  I  thought  I  would  treat  the 
moles  and  gophers,  which  nearly  destroyed  my  flower 
beds  every  season,  with  somewhat  of  a  similar  dose. 
I  accordingly  secured  a  lot  of  tobacco  stems  and  took 
them  home.  I  put  them  into  a  barrel  of  water,  until 
I  thought  most  of  the  strength  was  extracted,  as  the 
liquid  looked  as  strong  as  good  coffee,  although  of  a 
different  color.  I  then  thoroughly  saturated  all  of 
my  small  flower  beds  with  this  strong,  liquid  poison, 
and  soon  after  got  more  refuse  tobacco  and  put  the 
strong  decoction  on  the  hills  I  had  prepared  for 
cucumbers,  as  well  as  to  let  it  run  down  the  little 
ditches  I  used  for  irrigating  my  pole  beans  and 
blackberries,  where  the  moles  and  gophers  had  been 
very  troublesome  to  me.  The  result  of  this  novel 
experiment  has  been  far  beyond  my  highest  anticipa- 
tions. 

The  moles  and  gophers,  with  their  wonderful  keen 
scent  as  well  as  good  common  sense,  I  think  left  in 
disgust  when  they  found  that  their  happy  hunting 
grounds  were  most  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
something  that  was  most  thoroughly  obnoxious  as 
well  as  sickening  to  them.  I  only  wish  the  human 
family  (men,  I  mean)  would  be  as  sensible  as  the 
moles  and  gophers,  and  give  tobacco  as  wide  a  berth. 
It  is  well  known,  especially  among  gardeners  and 
florists,  that  tobacco  is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  and  the 
I'efuse  dust  is  quoted  by  Peter  Henderson  this  season 
at  ten  cents  per  single  pound,  but  just  how  much  of 
the  st  rong  liquid  and  how  often  it  will  do  to  saturate 
the  ground  with  it,  either  for  a  fertilizer  or  for  de- 
stroying destructive  worms,  grubs  and  insects,  is  as 
yet  more  than  I  am  able  to  tell,  but  with  the  good 
results  already  obtained  I  shall  experiment  with  it 
more  fully  in  the  future.  I  intended  to  have  said  be- 
fore this,  that  I  thoroughly  wet  the  ground  of  my 
flower  beds  and  cucumber  hills  twice  before  setting 
out   my   plants   or   sowing   the   seeds.    After  the 


strength  is  mostly  extracted  from  the  tobacco  stems 
I  incorporate  them  with  my  comi^ost  of  manure  heap. 
The  dry  stems  I  put  into  the  bottom  of  my  hens' 
nests  and  cover  with  a  little  straw.  The  tobacco 
solution  I  also  apply  to  my  hen  roosts  with  an  old 
paint  brush.  I  find  it  one  of  the  best  applications  I 
have  made  use  of.  But  for  the  total  destruction  of 
the  red  nits  and  their  eggs,  as  well  as  lice  that  breed 
so  wonderfully  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  find 
■nothing  equal  to 

HOT  I,YE. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  dried  my  own  prunes, 
using  a  thirty-gallon  boiler  of  hot  lye  to  di])  them  in. 
After  this  lye  gets  so  foul  that  it  is  unfit  for  such 
use,  I  use  it  for  fon:l  purposes  in  the  following  man- 
ner: I  take  it  when  boiling  and  thoroughly  saturate 
the  roosts,  nests  and  floor  of  my  hen-house;  also  put 
it  on  the  ground  around  the  hen-house  and  in  the 
chicken  yards,  as  well  as  in  my  pig-pen,  and  any 
other  place  that  I  think  looks  favorable  for  insects 
to  breed  in.  I  find  that  wherever  this  boiling  lye  is 
applied  the  red  nits  and  lice  forever  I  if  still; 
whereas,  after  a  thorough  application  of  coal  oil,  I 
find  by  examining  my  hen  roosts  with  a  common 
microscope  that  some  of  the  rascals  were  still 
kicking. 

WHITEWASH. 

I  am  now  whitewashing  my  hen-house  inside  and 
out,  using  the  (•';■.(/  strong  brine  from  my  pork  and 
pickle  barrel  to  mix  the  lime  with  instead  of  water. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  vei-y  destructive  to  all 
ins(>cts  that  breed  where  chickens  are  raised. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  once  heard  of 
a  very  old  lady  who  was  seemingly  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  contents  of  Webster's  dictionary.  When 
asked  how  she  liked  it,  she  said  :.  "Why,  dear  me, 
it's  iinuizin  interestin',  but  the  subject  changest  most 
too  often  to  suit  me." 

I  only  hope  that  the  verdict  of  the  majority  (at 
least)  of  the  numerous  readers  of  your  valuable 
paper,  as  to  the  merits  of  this  hasty  written  article, 
may  be  as  favorable  as  that  of  the  old  lady. 

Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  July  30,  1894. 


Improved  Rotary  Grader. 


MADE  IN  THKEK  SIZES. 


SmuUest  Size,  Capacity  Five  Tons  Diiuil  I'riiucs  per  Day. 


For  Grading  Prunes,  both  green  and  dried,  Walnuts,  Pickles,  Oranges. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Every  Duty  and  Auy  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  FOR  )  No.  14,  rtevoted  to  AgricuUural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUES  /  No.  15,  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


Dipping;  Baskets  and  Prune  Screens. 


D.  D.  WASS,  56  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


INS* 

For  All  Purposes. 


PROTECT  Y|OUR  TREE5 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1«93. 

Choape.st,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun 
burn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them  .send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 


KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGIN 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  povfer. 

IRRIQATION   OF    SMALL   FARMS   SinPLIFIED.  -■^^SS3in»-^ 

^~-,«ainZffi^  COMPLETE   OUTFIT,    2400   GALLONS    PER    HOUR,  $300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  lir  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


B.  F.  GIbMAN, 


Sole   /Vlanufacturer    of    I=»atent    Tule  Cowers. 
420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENT 


rice,  »7,  *15  and  »30. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 
The  Roller  Organs  have  No  Equal. 

For  dauce  music  save  their  cost  in  one  night.  Any  one  can 
play  them.  Over  fm  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays  sacrcHl, 
popular  songs  and  dauce  music.  Also, 

F»IA%INOS  rtIND  ORGftlNS. 

Terms  moderate.  We  also  ke(i)  Accordeons,  Banjos,  Maudo- 
lins.  Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music.   (Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  HAMMOND,  Commission  Merchant, 

Room  4,  Fourth  Floor,  26  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Non-Shrinking  Water  Tanks. 


WILL  NOT  LEAK  OR  DRY  OUT. 


F^RANOIS   SmiXI-I    Sc  CO., 


-MANUFACTUUEItS  OF- 


Ihe   Best  Tank  Manufactured. 

lOVIOliY  ONIC  (;UAUANTEED   and  cost  no  more  than 
I  ummou  tanks. 
If  your  dealer  doeK  not  keep  them  buy  no  other  kind. 
Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 


*     W.  E.  HAMPTON,  * 

Sole  Owner  of  Patent  and  Manufacturer, 


21  Beale  Street, 


F='OR    -r»_>VA/rN    Vl/rtTER  \A/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
I  plied  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required,    Are  prepared  for  coating  all  SUPS  01  Pipes 
San  rran?l§CO;  Cftli    Wttfi  ^  •composition  of  CoalTiir  and  Asphaltnin 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Bamboo. 


One  nighl  when  the  hills  were  drenched  with 
dew. 

And  the  moonbeams  lay  about, 
The  eoinical  I'^one  of  a  young  bamboo 
Came  cautiously  creeping  out. 

It  tossed  its  cup  ui»n  the  ground. 

Amazed  at  the  sudden  light : 
And  so  pleased  it  was  with  the  world  it  found 

That  it,  grow  six  feet  that  night. 

11  grew  and  it  grew  in  the  summer  breeze; 

It  grew  and  it  grew,  until 
It  looked  right  over  the  camphor  trees 

To  the  farther  side  of  the  hill. 

A  .lapanese  phrase  the  wood-cutter  used 
I  "Fine  tree  I"'  is  what  wc  should  .say  i: 

He  chopped  it  all  I'ound  till  it  fell  to  tl.c 
ground ; 
His  o.x  then  hauled  it  away. 

He  made  a  line  tub  from  the  lowermost  round, 

A  pail  form  the  following  one, 
A  caddy  for  rice  from  the  very  next  slice. 

And  his  work  was  no  more  than  begun. 

The  next  were  tall  vases  and  me.licine  case!-', 

With  dipiHjrs  and  cups  galore ; 
There  were  platters  and  bowls,  and  pickets 
and  poles, 

And  malting  to  si)iead  on  the  Hour. 

A  parasol  frame  an<l  an  intricate  game 

And  the  ribs  to  a  paper  fan, 
A  sole  to  his  shoe  and  a  toothpick  or  two. 

He  made  next,  -this  wonderful  man. 

A  pencil,  I  think,  and  a  bottle  for  ink. 
And  a  stem  for  his  miniature  pipe: 

A  I'ing  for  his  hand  and  a  luncheon  stand. 
And  a  tray  for  the  oranges  ripe. 

A  rake  then  he  made,  and  a  small  garden 
.spade, 

And  a  trellis  to  liKip  up  his  vine  : 
A  (lute  which  he  blew,  a  tea-strainer,  too. 
And  a  tiddle  to  squeak  shrill  and  tine. 

It  would  take  nu>  all  day  if  I  were  to  .say 

All  that  wonderful  man  brought  to  view: 
But  a  traveler  I  met  .says  he"s  .sitting  ti.ere 
.vet. 

At  work  on  that  single  bamboo. 

— Marv  McNeil  Scott. 


Bob,  The  Tramp  Dog. 


this  morninf^  at  Chicago.  See  that  I 
get  my  dinnoi-,  Mike  Ryan.  Bob.' 

An  entry  under  June  21,  '94,  reads: 
'  I  liad  a  good  dinner  with  Budway  at 
Maroeline,  Mo.  Messengers  on  the 
Erie  follow  example.  Bob." 

"Bob  arrived  this  morning  over 
the  Santa  Fe  at  seven  o'c  lock,  and  left 
at  3. 10  this  afternoon  for  New  York  on 
Train  No.  2,  with  Conductor  Robey  and 
Messenger  Palmer. 

"Bob  knows  railroadmen  as  far  as 
he  can  smell  them,  and  prefers  them  to 
any  other  class  of  beings.  He  never 
wanders  off  when  sto]iping  at  any 
station,  but  always  keeps  the  express 
car  in  sight:  it  is  said  he  will  leap  into 
the  door  while  going  rather  than  be 
left.  He  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
men,  and  is  always  sure  of  kind  treat- 
ment on  his  journeyings.  He  has 
already  traveled  some  ten  thousand 
miles,  and  has  not  yet  finished  seeing 
the  country.  " 

Our  Little  Postman. 


Bob.  the  friend  of  the  express  clerlis. 
who  has  traveled  over  ten  thousand 
miles  on  fast  trains  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  recently  arrived 
in  Chicago,  amply  provided  with  ex- 
l)ress  tags.  An  interview  while  a 
guest  of  Messrs.  Wells  &  Fargo  at  the 
Polk  Street  depot  is  thus  described  by 
a  local  repoter: — 

■'Bob  is  a  Newfoundland  by  birth, 
but  distantly  related  to  the  famous 
Mongrel  family.  On  being  introduced 
by  one  of  the  railroad  men  who  had 
been  a  fellow  tra\('ler,  he  was  very 
cordial.  He  greeted  his  visitor  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mating that  the  weather  was  somewhat 
sultry,  and,  rolling  over  on  his  back, 
extended  four  paws  for  a  shake.  In 
disposition  Mr.  Bob  appears  most 
genial  and  kindly,  and  his  numner  and 
conversation  have  that  ease  and  polish 
which  are  the  accompaniment  of  wide 
travel  and  education.  He  stands  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  is  neat  though 
not  ostentations  in  his  attire,  and  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  typical  'rliim 

till  lllilll(lr.' 

"  Bob  has  with  him  letters  of  intro- 
duction, as  well  as  a  diary  kept  by  his 
private  secretaries,  recording  places 
visited,  events  of  interest,  people  met. 
and  impressions  produced  upon  him. 
For  greater  convenience,  probslbly, 
though  perhaps  it  is  a  mere  personal 
idiosyncrasy,  he  prefers  to  carry  these 
appended  to  a  stout  rope  about  his 
neck.  He  showed  no  hesitation  about 
allowing  the  reporter  to  inspect  them. 
Bob  first  presented  his  personal  card, 
which — as,  in  fact,  were  all  of  them — 
was  on  the  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Express 
tag  stationery.  It  read:  '  T  come 
form  La  Junta,  Col.  My  name  is  Bob.' 
The  next  read:  '  Show'me  the  express 
car,  for  I  am  anxious  to  travel  and  see 
some  of  the  country.  I  like  the  railway 
people.    My  name  is  Bob.    Feed  ine!' 

■"The  next  was  rather  personal  in 
its  tone,  and  evidently  calculated  to 
insure  a  greater  exclusiveness  in  his 
acquaintance.  'Am  temperate, — drink 
water  only,'  it  read,  and  continued, 
Am  a  hearty  feeder.' 

"The  next  read:  '1  am  going  to 
New  York  to  see  my  girl.  So  please 
see  that  I  have  the  best  of  care.'  An 
entry  in  the  diary  dated  .Tune  22  shows 
that  these  directions  have  been  followed. 
It  reads:   'I  had  a  good  breakfast 


Bijou  is  a  small  pug  with  a  very 
black  nose  and  a  very  curly  tail — just 
ugly  enough  to  be  admired  for  his  ugli- 
ness. He  used  to  be  considered  by 
every  one,  except  his  mistress,  a  very 
stupid  little  fellow.  He  did  not  like 
children,  and  was  not  at  all  playful. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  looking  out 
of  the  window  and  barking  at  eats. 

Now,  this  story  will  show  you  how 
sadly  he  was  misjudged,  and  what  a 
really  intelligent,  i)right  doggie  he  is. 

His  mistress  was  married,  and  went 
to  live  in  another  house  on  the  same 
street,  about  five  blocks  away.  She 
took  Bijou  with  her.  of  course.  But 
the  dog  still  liked  his  old  home;  and 
regularly  every  morning  after  break- 
fast he  went  back  theri'  to  make  a 
visit,  always  returning  to  his  new  home 
before  dinner. 

One  day  his  mistress  was  sick,  and 
wished  to  send  a  message  to  her 
mother.  How  could  she  send  it  ? 
There  was  no  one  in  the  house  but  her- 
self. Suddenly  she  thought  of  liJijou's 
daily  visits  to  his  old  home.  Why 
might  he  not  be  her  messengt-r  ?  So 
she  wrote  a  note.  ])inned  it  to  his  har- 
ness, and  started  him  olT.  In  about 
half  an  hour  here  c-ame  the  little  letter- 
carrier,  trotting  down  the  street  with 
another  note  pinned  to  his  harness. 
He  begged  to  be  let  into  the  house: 
and,  when  his  mistress  uni)inned  the 
note — which  was  a  rei)ly  to  the  oni'  she 
sent — and  petteil  him,  he  exi)ressed  his 
delight  in  every  way  he  could. 

Since  that  day  he  has  been  a  regular 
letter-carrier  between  the  two  houses. 
After  breakfast,  when  he  gets  ready 
to  maki-  his  call,  he  presents  himself  to 
his  mistress,  and  barks  and  begs  until 
he  gets  his  letter.  When  she  lets  him 
out,  he  starts  off  like  a  real  postman, 
never  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  nor 
stopping  to  play  with  the  dogs  he 
meets. 

He  always  insists  upon  having  a  re- 
ply to  his  note,  which  is  often  only  a 
piece  of  white  i)aper;  and  almost  any 
morning  one  may  see  this  cunning  little 
pug  postman  trotting  gravely  along 
the  streets  with  his  lett(>r.  — Alice 
Cowan,  in  Our  Little  Men  and  Women. 


Fred  and  His  Cousins. 


Fred  is  a  city  boy.    He  never  was  in  1 
the  country  until  last  year.    He  spent 
the  summer  vacation  at  his  (Irandma 
Stone's  farmhouse.    The  great  out-of-  j 
doors  was  all  new  and  very  strange  to  i 
him.    He  asked  many  queer  questions. 
His  country  cousins  thought  man}'  of 
i  them  very  foolish  questions.    He  asked 
if    the    birch    trees    by    the  spring 
shed  their  skins  every  year,  if  a  musk- 
rat  could  climb  as  high  as  a  scpiirrel; 
and  he  really  did   believe  that  cows 
gave  skim  milk,  and  that  beans  grew 
underground. 

"  A  city  boy  does  not  know  much," 
his  cousins  said  to  one  another  when 
Fred  was  not  there  to  hear;  but  grand- 
ma would  say,  "  Wait  and  see." 

Grandma  wanted  some  skullcap  herb 
one  day.  Skullcap  tea  she  must  have 
for  a  very  sick  neighbor.  She  sent  the 
children  into  the  meadows  and  woods 


to  search  for  it.  None  of  them  knew 
the  herb  or  where  it  grew.  "A  little 
blue  flower  with  a  peaked  green  leaf," 
was  all  grandma  could  tell  them  of  the 
herb." 

Jack  came  home  with  a  big  bunch  of 
lobelia,  Lucy  with  water- weeds,  Jean 
with  gentian  flowers,  the  twins  with 
an  armful  of  snake-grass;  but  Fred 
came  with  his  hands  full  of  skullcap 
herb. 

"I  found  it  down  in  the  south 
swamp,  grandma,  "  he  said.  "1  had 
read  of  it  in  my  botany,  and  I  knew  it 
the  miiuite  I  saw  it." 

"He  does  know  something.  "  the 
cousins  whisjiered;  ;ind  grandma  said, 
"  I  told  you  to  wait  and  see.  ' 

One  evening  grtmdma  took  a  lighted 
lamp,  and  went  into  the  shed  chamber 
for  another  cheese  hoop.  Jack  and 
Jean  and  Fred  went  with  her.  She 
stejjped  on  a  loose  board.  It  tipped, 
and  the  lamj)  flew  from  grandma's 
hand.  The  oil  spilled  and  caught  fire, 
and  in  a  moment  that  end  of  the  shed 
chamber  was  all  abla/.e.  (irandma 
screamed  for  water,  and  grandpa  and 
the  boys  ran  for  it  to  dash  over  the 
flames;  but  Fred  shouted.  "  Dtm't, 
don't,  don't !  " 

He  caught  a  shovel  from  the  floor, 
si-o(>]);'d  it  into  a  barrel  of  meal,  and 
threw  shovelful  after  shovelful  of  the 
tl  un])  stuff  ujion  the  flames.  The  fire 
was  all  out  when  the  boys  came  puffing 
upstairs  with  pails  of  water. 

■■  Don't  !  Don't  throw  water  on  oil 
Hames.  for  it  spreads  th  '  fire,"  Fred 
.siiid.  "Our  teacher  told  us  about  it. 
Dash  on  flour,  meal.  salt,  earth,  dress- 
in<r.  wool  clothing,  rugs,  but  never 
water." 

■'  Fred  saved  our  house  this  time, 
and  no  mistake.  "  grandpa  said,  looking 
at  the  scorched  floor  and  wall  in  the 
o])eii  chamber.  •The  limljers  and 
boards  are  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  hung 
with  everything  that  would  easily 
eali  h  fire.  Water  would  have  spread 
the  flam 's  and  l)uriied  the  house." 

"  City  boys  do  know  a  whole  lot,  " 
Jack  wliisj)cred  to  Jean,  sliding  down 
1h<>  slied-cliamb'r  stairs. — Oiu-  Ijittle 
Men  and  Women. 


The  Old  Man's  Funeral. 


Curious  Facts. 


There  is  horn  in  thi'  United  Slates 
every  twenty-four  sec-onds  a  child. 

The  first  ])aper  ever  made  in  the 
world  was  made  by  was])s.  Th"V  used 
it  for  building  nests. 

There  are  very  few  reptiles  in  In-- 
land;  but  there  are  snakes  and  toads 
there.  As  to  St.  Patrick  having 
driven  the  snakes  out  of  Ireland,  the 
feat  is  without  historical  basis  of  any 
sort. 

It  is  a  mist;ike  to  think  tliiit  women 
are  less  intellectual  than  men.  Tiie 
brain  that  can  comprehend  and  carry 
the  fain'y  work  directions  given  in  the 
fashion  ])a])ers  is  surely  equal  to  any 
qiiestion  of  state,  no  matter  how 
momentous  it  may  b<'. 

According  to  a  recent  rt'port  of  the 
]5elgian  Ministry  of  Finance  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  per  inhabitant  in 
various  countries  of  the  world  is  as 
follows;  (Jermany.  eleven  quarts  per 
inhalfilaiit ;  ( !  real  Britain.  o.42;  Austria 
Hungary.  <).3!t:  Belgium,  S.SH;  United 
States,  .");  France.  S.(I7;  Italy,  1.!I7; 
Holland,  it:  Russia.  (i.H;  Switzerland,  (i. 

M.  Louis  Bout  an  has  succeeded  in 
taking  some  beautiful  ])h(>tiigraphs  of 
the  bottom  nf  the  sea  by  the  aid  of  a 
newly-invented  lam])  for  burning  mag- 
nesium powder  under  the  water.  He 
first  descends  to  the  bottom  and  selects 
his  views,  next  has  his  ajiparatus  lower- 
ed to  him,  then  arranges  the  same  for 
several  flashes,  enabling  him  to  take 
as  many  successive  pictures. 

A  curious  poultry  show  is  being  or- 
ganized in  Paris.  'The  prin(  ii)al  feature 
of  it  will  be  a  championship  competition 
for  crowing  roosters.  That  is  to  say. 
the  bird  that  crows  the  loudest,  the 
longest  and  the  greatest  number  of 
times  in  a  given  period  will  take  the 
prize.  The  champion  cock  of  France 
is  a  little  bantam  hailing  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Seraing.  He  is  on 
record  as  having  crowed  no  less  than 
l>37  times  in  one  honr. 


I  saw  an  uped  man  upon  his  liicr. 

His  hair  was  thin  and  white,  ami  on  his  lirow 
A  record  of  the  cares  of  many  a  year; 

Cares  that  were  ended  and  tornottcn  now. 
And  there  was  sadness  round,  and  faces  Irawcd. 
.\Dd  women's  tears  fell  fast,  and  children  waili  il 
aloud. 

Then  rose  another  hoary  man  and  said. 

In  faltering'  accents,  to  that  wcepinn  train: 
'■  Why  mourn  .ve  that  our  a^ed  friend  is  d-ad? 

Ye  are  not  sad  to  see  the  (,'athered  grain, 
Nor  when  their  mellow  fruit  the  orchards  cast. 
Nor  when  the  yellow  woods  lei  fall  tlieripenni 
mast. 

"  Ye  sigh  not  when  the  sun.  his  course  fullllled. 

His  glorious  course,  rejoicing  earth  and  sky, 
III  the  soft  evening,  when  the  winds  an'  stilled. 

Sinks  where  his  islands  of  refreshment  lie, 
.^nd  leaves  the  smile  of  his  departure,  spread 
O'er  the  warm-colored  heaven  and  ruddy  mounlm  i 
bead. 

"  Why  weep  ye  then  for  him,  who,  having  won 
The  1)  iiuid  of  man's  ap|Miinted  years,  at  last. 

life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done. 
Seri-nely  t<j  his  llnal  rest  has  passed: 

While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues,  yet. 

Lingers  like  twilight  hui's.  when  the  bright  sun  is 
set? 

■■  His  youth  was  innocent ;  his  riper  age 

Mai'Ked  with  somi'  act  of  goodness  every  day; 
And  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  aod 
sage. 

Faded  Ills  late  declining  years  away. 
Meekly  he  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 
To  share  Ihe  holy  rest  that  wails  a  life  well  spent. 

"That  life  was  happy;  every  day  he  gave 
Thanks  for  the  fair  existence  thai  was  bis; 

For  a  sil  k  fancy  made  him  not  her  slave. 
To  m  >ck  him  with  her  phantom  miseries. 

No  chnmic  Uirlures  racked  his  agetl  limb. 

For  luxury  and  sloth  had  nourished  none  tor  him. 

"And  I  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  thus  Inng. 

.And  glad  thai  he  has  gone  to  his  reward: 
Nor  can  I  deem  that  Nature  did  him  wrong 

Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  cord. 
Fur  when  his  hand  j.'rew  palsied,  and  his  eye 
Dark  «ith  the  mists  of  age.  it  was  time  t  i  die." 

—William  C'ullen  Hryanl. 


How  We  Teach  Our  Children  to 
Lie. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  do  you  ever 
wo:ider  how  your  boys  and  girls,  to 
whom  you  have  given  jjrecept  upon 
]irecei)t  concerning  the  beauties  of 
truthfulness  and  the  evils  of  lying, 
h>arn  to  tell  falsehoods  ?  In  many 
cases  you  yourselves  teach  them  to  do 
so.  1  speak  not  of  jienple  in  the 
criminal  ranks  of  society,  but  of  good, 
res])ectable  ])arents.  parents  who 
would  nut  hesitate  to  go  thi'ough  lii-e 
or  Hood  foi-  the  .sake  of  the  childivn 
they  love. 

How  often  wc  have  witiiess"d  some- 
fhitig   like   this:    ■"Johnny,   come  in 
now,   I  want   you,  "  calls  his  motlier. 
"  All  right !  "  answers  Master  Johnny, 
who    goes   right   on   with'  his  i)lay. 
".lohti.    come    into    th  •    house  th' 
minute.""    Still  no  move  on  the  part  o 
the  boy.    "John  Henry,  if  y(m  dont 
come  here  this  minute  I  II  give  you  th' 
worst  whipping  you  ever  had  in  yourj 
life.  "     "Siie  s  nuid.  Jack.    You'd  betn 
ter  go  if  you  don"t  want  a  lickin","  savs'j 
his  new  elium,  who  has  not  yet  growiij 
accustomed    to    these    dire  thri'ats.J 
"  Oh,  she  hardly  ever  licks  me;  she] 
only    wants   to  scare   me,'"  answe; 
Johnny;  and  he  goes  when  he  is  ready,] 
and.  as  he  well  knows  will  be  the  case, 
does  not  get  the  "  worst  whi)))iing  he 
ever  had  in  his  life.  "  and  possibly  nc 
whipi)ing  at  all — t'specially  if  he  ha-s 
waited  long  enough  for  his  mother's 
angei-  to  cool. 

A  small  boy  comes    to   his  father! 
with,  '■  Papa.  I  want  ten  cents  to  ge 
som(>    candy."     The    father  rejilies^ 
"  You   can  t  have  it.    You  eat  mon 
candy   than    is   good    for   you.  I'lr 
afraid  your  mother  is  too  indulgent. 
"  Please,  papa,  give  me  ten  cents,  just" 
this  once,  and  I    won't   ask  for  any^ 
more.'"    "No,   you  can't  have  it.  so 
don't  say  another  word."  "Iwa-ant 
it !  "  wliimi)eringly.  ■"  I  was  just  going 
to  eat  a  little,  teenty  bit  and  put  the 
i-est  away.    Can't  I  have  ten  cents'? 
Say.  papa,  can  t  I  '?  "    This  is  kept  up 
with  variations,  till  the  father,  anxioii.s 
to  resume  the  interrupted  reading,  im- 
patiently draws  the  money  from  his 
pocket  and  throws  it  to  the  pei-sisten# 
eliild.  with  the  petulant  exclamation^ 
"There,  take  it.  and  leave  me  alonoi^ 
I  never  saw  such  a  tease  as  you  are  be- 
coming. " 

I  once  sat  behind  a  lady  in  church, 
whose  little  boy,  a  fine-looking  little 
fellow  of  four  or  five  years,  began  to 
fidget  and  grow  nois\'  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  service.  Again  and 
again  1  heard  the  mother  say,  in 
stage  whisper,  ''  If  you  don't  keep  sti 
we'll  go  straight  home,"  and  "If  yo 
don't  stop  picking  those  flowers 
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pieces  right  away,  I'll  take  you  out 
and  punish  you."  The  boy  was  noisy 
throuohout  the  entire  service,  and 
long  before  its  close  the  floor  was 
strewn  with  flower  petals,  but  none  of 
the  threats  had  been  carried  out. 

' '  Tommy,  you  must  put  that  book 
away  as  soon  as  you  are  through  look- 
ing at  the  pictures.  Don't  forget,  or 
you  shall  not  have  it  again,"  says  a 
mother.  Tommy  soon  tires  of  the 
pictures  and  runs  off,  leaving  the  book 
lying  on  the  floor.  His  mother  finds  it 
there,  picks  it  up  and  puts  it  away. 
The  next  tiine  Tommy  wants  the  book, 
he  is  given  it,  with  perhaps  the  same 
injunction  as  to  putting  it  away.  The 
mother  may  remember  his  previous 
disobedience,  but  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  satisfy  the  child's  natural  craving 
for  occupation  and  keep  him  quiet  by 
giving  him  the  book,  and  she  quiets  a 
slight  twinge  of  conscience  by  thinking 
(or  hoping)  that  he  has  forgotten  his 
former  threat.  Or,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  her  orders  may  have  been 
given  with  little  thought  of  remember- 
ing to  enforce  them.  ''These  tired, 
busy  mothers  cannot  be  expected  to 
remember  everything,"  says  one.  Bet- 
ter give  no  commands  than  fail  to  have 
them  executed,  and  through  that 
failure  teach  your  child  a  lesson  in  dis- 
obedience and  falsehood. 

How  often  do  we  hear  attempts  at 
scaring  a  child  into  obedience  (?)  by 
telling  it  that  if  it  is  not  good  the 
•'Vjugabooo"  or  '' black  man  "  will  get 
it.  For  a  time  this  may  have  the  de- 
sired effect,  but  the  child  soon  learns 
that  the  terrible  "bugaboo"  is  a  myth, 
and  with  this  knowledge  comes  a  loss 
of  faith  in  the  one  who  is  .so  weak  as  to 
employ  such  a  method  to  secure  obedi- 
ence. 

Here  is  another  common  falsehood: 
'"AUgone!  Allgone!"  says  the  mother 
to  the  little  one,  who  is  barely  old 
enough  to  lisp  a  wish  for  some  for- 
bidden sweet.  She  really  means,  "I 
do  not  wish  you  to  have  it,"  and  the 
child,  soon  learning  that  "all  gone"  is 
often  an  untruth,  doubts  its  mother's 
word  whenever  she  gives  that  reply. 

J.  called  at  a  friend's  house  not  long 
since,  taking  with  me  a  boy  who  had 
passed  his  second  milestone.  While 
we  were  there,  my  friend's  baby,  who 
was  just  learning  to  walk,  discovered 
that  the  hearth  of  the  newly  polished 
stove  was  a  fine  place  to  play.  Her 
mother,  not  wishing  the  little  one  to 
soil  her  clean  dress,  tried  to  scare  her 
from  the  stove  by  calling  out  in  a  tone 
of  fear,  "Oh!  hurnie,  burnie!"  The 
baby  started  back,  then  reasoning  (for 
babies  do  reason  at  a  much  earlier  age 
than  we  think  they  do)  that  the  fireless 
stove  had  not  burned  her  at  first,  went 
at  it  again,  and  no  cry  of  "  Burnie, 
burnie  !  "  could  drive  her  from  it. 

The  day  after  this  happened,  my 
little  boy  suddenly  said,  "The  woman 
said  'Burnie,  burnie  !  '  "  Knowing  to 
what  he  referred,  I  asked,  "Was  she 
afraid  it  would  burn  the  baby  ?  "  He 
emphatically  replied,  '  The  woman 
said  '  Burnie,  burnie  ! '  when  the  fire 
was  out." 

Granting  that  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
ceive our  childi'cn  (which  I  deny),  what 
is  the  result  when  they  learn  that  we 
have  been  lying — for  that  is  the  right 
name  for  it — to  them  '!  First,  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  ottending  parent. 
Even  the  year-old  baby  showed  that  it 
did  not  believe  its  mother's  word. 
Seco7id,  disobedience.  And  last  and 
worst,  the  almost  certain  formation  of 
a  habit  that  will  spoil  the  character  of 
any  child — the  vice  of  lying.  If  we 
would  have  our  children  true,  we  must 
be  truthful  in  our  dealings  with  them. 
They  may  learn  to  lie  in  spite  of  us;  let 
us  be  sure  they  do  not  learn  it  from  us. 

Aunt  Jessamink. 


I  had  rather  learn  ten  ideas  in  a 
given  time  than  ten  different  signs  that 
express  one  and  the  same  idea. — Spur- 
geon. 

It  is  safer  to  aflront  some  people 
than  to  oblige  them;  for  the  better  a 
man  deserves  the  worse  they  will  speak 
of  him. — Seneca. 

Prayer  books  answer  many  useful 
lessons  besides  that  of  being  carefully 
laid  on  the  drawing-room  table  every 
Sunday  morning. — Chatfield. 


A  Useful  Qirl 


Sleeves  to  the  dimpled  elbow, 

Fun  in  the  sweet  blue  eyes. 
To  and  fro  upon  errands 

The  little  maiden  hies. 
Now,  she  is  washing  dishes, 

Now,  she  is  feeding  the  chicks. 
Now  she  is  playing  with  pussy, 

Or  teaching  Rover  tricks. 

Wrapped  in  a  big  white  apron. 

Pinned  in  a  checkered  shawl. 
Hanging  clothes  in  the  garden, 

O,  were  she  only  tall ! 
Hushing  the  fretful  baby. 

Coaxing  his  hair  to  curl, 
Stepping  around  so  briskly. 

Because  .she  is  Mother's  girl. 

Hunting  for  eggs  in  the  haymow. 

Petting  old  Brindle's  calf. 
Riding  Don  to  the  pasture 

With  many  a  ringing  laugh. 
Coming  whene'er  you  call  her. 

Running  whenever  .sent, 
Mother's  girl  is  a  blessing, 

And  mother  is  well  content. 

— Exchange. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Receipts. 


Presidents  From  the  Farm. 


In  those  halcyon  days  of  agriculture 
eleven  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
called  from  farms: 

1.  Washington,  the  land  surveyor 
and  fai-mer,  from  Mt.  Vernon. 

2.  John  Adams  of  Quincy,  who,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  his  presidency, 
said:.  "  I  am  weary,  worn  and  disgusted 
to  death.  I  had  rathei-  chop  wood,  dig- 
ditches  and  make  fences  upon  my  poor 
little  farm.  Alas!  poor  farm,  and 
poorer  family,  what  have  you  lost  that 
your  country  might  be  free!" 

B.  Jefferson,  farmer,  philo.sopher  and 
statesman,  from  Monticello. 

4.  Madison,  farmer  and  lawyer,  of 
Montpelier,  Va. 

5.  Moni-oe,  farmer,  from  Oak  Hill, 
Va. 

().  John  Quincy  Adams,  from  the 
Quincy  farm  of  100  acres,  near  Boston. 
(It  is  said  that  most  of  the  trees  were 
raised  by  John  Quincy.  Adams  from  the 
seeds  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pick- 
ing up  in  his  wanderings.  The  most 
peculiar  interest  attaches  to  a  shell- 
bark  hickory  which  he  planted  more 
than  50  years  previous  to  his  death. 
In  this  tree  he  took  a  peculiai-  satisfac- 
tion, but  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  trees  in  the  forest, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  his  father, 
who  was  an  agriculturist  of  the  Cato 
stamp — was  more  inclined  to  lay  an  axe 
to  them  than  to  propagate  them.) 

7.  Andrew  Jackson  of  the  Hermitage 
in  Tennessee,  who.  as  farmer,  soldier 
and  lawyer,  was  a  most  excellent 
type  of  the  best  Americanism. 

8.  Van  Buren  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. , 
was  called  to  his  presidency  from  his 
sheep  and  wool  farm,  although  he  was 
a  lawyer  of  far  above  average  acquire- 
ments and  ability. 

9.  William  Henry  Harrison  from  his 
farm  at  North  Bend,  O. 

10.  Tyler  of  Sherwood  Forest  Farm 
Virginia,  where  he  subsequently  died. 

11.  James  K.  Polk  of  Duck  River, 
Tenn. ,  also  came  from  the  farm  to  the 
presidency.  This  selection  of  Presi- 
dents from  rural  homes — from  among 
the  farms  of  the  country — illustrates 
the  fact  that  in  those  days  there  was 
no  profession  or  calling  which  held  a 
more  exalted  position  in  public  estima- 
tion than  that  of  agriculture. — Forum. 


Gems. 

Fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than 
the  man. — Shakespeare. 

Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though 
perched  on  Alps. — Edward  Young. 

When  two  friends  part  they  should 
lock  up  one  another's  secrets  and  inter- 
change their  keys. — Feltham. 

An  honest  man  with  limited  ideas 
often  sees  through  the  rascality  of  the 
most  cunning  jobber. — Goethe. 

He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens 
our  nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill. 
Our  antagonist  is  our  helper. — Burke. 

Every  carpenter  who  shaves  with  a 
fore  plane  borrows  the  genius  of  a  for- 
gotten inventor. — Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson. 

We  never  know  the  true  value  of 
friends.  While  they  live  we  are  too 
sensitive  of  their  faults;  when  we  have 
lost  them  we  only  see  their  virtures. 
— Hare. 


Filling. — Grate  one-half  pound  of 
chocolate,  pour  on  it  one-half  pint  of 
boiling  milk,  stir  well,  and  add  one  egg 
beaten  with  a  cup  of  sugar.  Flavor 
with  vanilla.  When  both  cake  and  fill- 
ing are  cold  put  the  filling  between  the 
layers  of  cake. 

Fried  Sqt;asii. — Cut  a  crook -neck 
squash  in  slices  and  soak  them  in  cold 
salted  water  one  hour.  Wipe  them  dry, 
dip  them  in  batter  and  fry  brown  in  a 
little  butter,  or  dip  them  in  egg,  roll  in 
fine  bread-crumbs  and  frv  in  boiling-hot 
fat. 

Veal  Sandwiches. — These  are  al- 
most as  good  as  chicken,  and  much 
cheaper,  and  the  water  in  which  the 
veal  is  stewed  may  go  towards  the  next 
day's  SOU}).  Boil  the  veal  until  tender, 
and  when  cold  chop  fine.  Mix  with  it 
a  good  mayonnaise  dressing  and  spread 
between  slices  of  bread. 

Vanilla  Sauce. — Whites  of  two 
eggs  and  yolk  of  one,  one-half  cup  of 
powdered  sugar,  one  teasi^oonful  of 
vanilla,  three  tables])oonfuLs  of  milk. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff' 
froth,  beat  the  sugar  and  then  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  and  the  seasoning.  This 
is  a  nice  sauce  for  light  puddings. 

CocoANUT  Drops. — Grate  a  cocoanut 
and  weigh  it,  then  add  half  the  weight 
of  powdered  sugar  and  the  white  of  one 
egg  beat(>n  to  a  stiff'  froth.  Stir  the 
ingredients  together,  then  drop  the 
mixture  with  a  dessert  spoon  upon  but- 
tered white  paper  or  tin  sheets  and 
sift  sugar  over  them.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven  fifteen  minutes. 

Minced  Veal. — Chop  the  meat  very 
fine,  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put 
in  a  saucepan  a  little  of  the  gravy  or 
boiling  water.  Add  the  meat,  and 
when  thoroughly  heated  through  stir 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  if  you 
please  a  littU'  lemon  juice.  Toast  some 
small  slices  of  bread,  butter  tliem 
slightly  and  arrange  on  a  hot  dish. 
Spread  the  mince  upon  them  and  serve 
at  once.  Garnish  the  dish  with  slices 
of  lemon. 

Delicate  Puddino. — One  pint  of 
milk,  one  ounce  of  gelatine,  one-half 
pound  of  sugar,  six  eggs,  one  quart  of 
whipped  cream.  Put  the  milk  and 
gelatine  in  double  boiler  and  let  them 
come  to  a  boil.  Beat  the  sugar  and 
yolks  together  and  stir  in  the  milk. 
When  cold  stir  in  the  whipped  cream, 
and  lastly  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Pour  into 
molds  that  have  been  wet  with  cold 
water  and  put  on  the  ice  to  harden. 

Tapioca  Creaai.  —  Soak  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tapioca  until  tender.  Boil 
one  quart  of  milk,  and  add  it  to  the 
tapioca,  then  add  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  wdl  beaten  with  a  cup  of  sugar. 
Let  it  boil  up  once,  then  set  it  away  to 
cool.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth,  add  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar  and  beat  it  in  thor- 
oughly. Spread  the  meringue  over 
the  pudding  and  brown  slightly  in  the 
oven. 

Chicken  Stewed  with  Tomato. — Cut 
up  the  chicken  and  fry  it  lightly,  then 
make  a  rich  brown  gravy  by  dredging 
a  little  flour  into  the  butter  in  which 
the  chicken  was  fried.  Put  in  sufficient 
water  to  make  a  bowl  of  gravy.  Cut 
up  the  tomatoes  (there  should  be  a 
quart  after  they  are  skinned),  and  a 
medium-sized  onion,  add  to  them  a 
little  chopped  parsley,  salt,  cayenne 
and  black  pepper.  When  all  are  well 
mixed  put  in  the  chicken,  pouring  in 
the  gravy.  Add  one-fourth  pound  of 
potatoes  and  stew  for  two  hours.  Then 
put  in  a  pint  bowl  of  rice  and  let  it  stew 
slowly  an  hour  longer.  It  should  be  a 
moist  stew. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Alpaca  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular,  and  black  gowns  of  it  made 
and  trimmed  with  ecru  lawn  exquisitely 
embroidered.  A  heavy  quality,  which 
is  very  glossy,  is  used  for  coats,  and 
another  variety  has  little  silk  stars 
raised  on  the  surface. 

Satin  cloth,  so  fashionable  this  year, 
comes  in  all  possible  colors,  and  is  said 
to  wear  forever-.  A  pretty  design 
shows  biscuit  color  outlined  with  pale 
blue  silk  on  a  black  ground.  "  Ken- 
mare  "  is  the  name  of  a  wide  ribbed 
serge  to  be  found  in  light  green,  water 
blue,  red,  butter  color  and  pale  gray. 

A  novelty  in  lace  is  made  with  a 
ground  of  three  different  materials — 
guipure,  net  and  gauze.  Another  va- 
riety is  in  two  shades  of  color,  cream 
and  butter  or  cream  and  coft'ee. 

Soft-textured  satins  are  used  for 
evening  and  afternoon  costumes,  and 
they  come  in  beautiful  shades,  which 
are  produced  by  the  mysterious  blend- 
ing of  two  contrasting  colors,  such  as 
red  and  yellow,  opal  and  turquoise,  sea 
blue  and  primrose.  The  effect  is  not 
so  charmhig  when  darker  colors  are 
used. 

Canvas  gowns  with  a  wide  woven 
border  of  a  contrasting  color  used  as 
trimming  are  new  for  travels  on  short 
journeys  by  rail  or  boat,  and  though 
made  by  tailors  are  rather  "  di-essy.  " 
Light  beige  is  the  favorite  color,  with 
a  glossy  woven  selvage  two  inches  wide 
of  clear  green,  pink  or  blue. 

Soft  straw  hats,  or  those  of  felt  with 
indented  crown,  and  tarpaulin  sailor 
hats  are  much  worn  at  sea.  A  veil  of 
gr-enadine  is  taken  for  use,  and  others 
for  beauty  of  white  dotted  net.  Heavy 
dressed  kid  gloves  are  worn  in  cedar 
and  tan-brown  shades. 


Smiles. 

"  Yabsley  :  "  You  say  you  wouldn't 
marry  any  but  a  womanly  woman;  but 
what  is  your  idea  of  a  womanly  woman?" 
Mudge:  "One  who  would  think  I  was 
the  smartest  man  on  earth." — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

Set  yourself  earnestly  to  see  what 
you  were  made  to  do,  and  then  set  your- 
self earnestly  to  do  it;  and  the  loftier 
your  purpose  is  the  more  sure  you  will 
be  to  make  the  world  richer  with  every 
enrichment  of  yourself.  —  Phillips 
Brooks. 

"When  does  a  man  become  a  seam- 
stress?" "  When  he  hems  and  haws." 
"No."  "When  he  threads  his  way?" 
"No."  "When  he  rips  and.  tears?" 
"No."  ''Give  it  up."  "  Never,  if  he 
can  help  it." — Exchange. 

Anarchi.sts. -Little  Ethel:  "What 
is  these  Anarchist  people  talking 
about?"  Little  Johnny  :  "Why,  they 
want  everything  everybody  else  has 
got,  and  they  never  wash  theirselves." 
Little  Ethel:  "Oh,  I  see.  They  is 
the  little  boys  growed  up."  —  Good 
News. 

A  mendicant  approached  a  benevo- 
lent looking  old  gentleman  the  other 
day,  and  said:  "  Dear  sir,  I  have  lost 
my  leg,"  to  which  the  benevolent- 
looking  gentleman  replied,  as  he  hur- 
ried away,  "  My  dear  friend,  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  have  not  seen  anything  of 
it."— Tid-Bits. 


Burial  at  sea  will,  for  some  people, 
lose  half  its  terrors  if,  as  the  investi- 
gations of  Captain  Maury  lead  us  to 
believe,  it  is  true  that  at  certain  depths 
decay  is  practically  arrested  and  all 
the  corpses  which  have  been  committed 
to  the  deep  in  blue  waters,  with 
weights  attached,  are  now  standing  on 
the  bottom  with  lineaments  and  fea- 
tui-es  as  perfect  as  they  were  on  the 
day  whereon  their  comrades  cast  them 
over  the  ship's  side. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  SOc  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


r.  11.  HI  KKK.  (IJBMarket  St.,  S.  p.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
Htciiisi  Gnuic  Mllcli  Cows.   Fine  Pigrs. 

H.  I'.  MOIIK.  Mt.  Eden.  Cill.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Cl.vdesdale  Horses.  Holstein-Frlesian  Cattle  and 
Berksliire  Pigs.  Young  stock  on  lian<l  and  for  sale. 


J  KKSF;YS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  hy  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SI.  I).  HOPKINS,  Petalunia.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  se.xes  for  sale. 


I'ETKK  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Slieep  .^nd  Hogs. 


JKKSKVS  AND  HOI-STKINS,  from  tlie  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock ;  also  Tlioroiiffhbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  18T«. 


Poultry. 


J.  \V.  KOKtiEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal,  Three  well-bred 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  or  2  pullets  and  1  cock- 
erel for  J.'i,  A  handsome  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rooks,  I  shall  breed  from  20  pens  of  P,  Rocks  this 
coming  season.  All  iiilt-rested  visit  m,v  ,vards  or 
correspond.  Mammoth  I'ckin  Uvicks,  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Reference:    People  s  Bank, 


A.  HlTStllKE,  Tracy,  Cal.    Breeder  of  S,  C,  White 
Leghorns  and  B,  P,  Rocks,  Eggs  $1.  $1,50  tier  setting. 


WILLI  A  M  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


C.VLIKOKNIA  FOULTKY  FAK.n,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptivecatalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


•J.  H.  HOYT,  Bird  s  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shrt)pshire  SheeiJ.  R.ams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


K.  If.  CKANE,  Petalunia.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Soulhdow'n  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  II.  HI' KKE,t;2i;  Market  St.. S.P.-BERKSHIRES. 


J.  I'.  .VSIILEV,   Linden.  San  Joatinln  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Es.sex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


.MONKOE   MILLEK,    Ellslo.  Ventura  Co.,  Cal, 
Bri'eder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


H.  .1.  PIIILPOTT,  N'llis,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Hrt-fdcr  of  Teciunseh  and  other  ehoii-e  strains  of 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs. 


I5EKKSIIIKES  .\NI)  rOL.\NI)-C  II I  N.\  HO«;S. 

Best  Stot-k:  also  Dair.v  Str;iins  of  .lerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Win.  Nlles  it  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Est,  ISTi;. 


TYLEK  HE.VCH,  San  .lose,  Cal,    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


CIIAS.  \.  STOWE.  Stockton.  Reglst'd  Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Y<»ii  C»n  Largely  Increase 

Voin"  income  b.v  bu.vlng  an  Incti- 
ii:Hor  :uKi  engaging  in  the  chicken 
i>iisiness.  Send  stamp  for  our 
<-;italogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
.\i-tllng.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Ponl- 
trv  A  ppli;inceH  generally.  lU  tnim- 
l„  r  III,  ;sc.v(  in  Ihr  Clmilient.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  i:tl7  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal, 


F='RANK.    fK.  BRUSH, 

S.\NT.\  R<W.\.  CAL,  (Care  Sant:i  Rosa  National 
Bank. I    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.C:.^A/hIte  Leghorns, 

S.  C  BroiA/n  Leghorns, 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Black  /VHnorcas.~^^ 

Egf,'s,     per  l.1.  %8  «»-Scnd  for  Circular. 


hl6HE5r 


/%  INCUBATOR^^  • 


NSrACCHTuMriLAniRyou  have  tried  it 

*  STAMP  FOR  ca.tai_og<j e;    ^  r 


'VdmCmum  IncCo  DELAWARECny.DatX 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing Letters 
Patent : 

No.  iy7,137..,,Nov,  13,  1877 
No.  210,4S8,...Dee.  H.  1878 
No.  .S06,6(;;....Oct.  14, 1S84 
No.  4O3,0ia,.,.May    7. 1889   C2 ! 


BEST     IINCUBrtTTOR     /V\     D  F£ . 

Hot  Water:  Ventihitlon :  Moisture:  Si-lf- Regulating; 
No  Watching:  Chickens  removed  without  opening 
machine  $21),  Ml),  $7.i.  Now  is  the  time  to  use 
WEi,i.ij\(iTo.\  s  I.Mi'lioVKi)  E<i(i  Foop.  Every  grocer 
keeps  it.  B.  F.  WELLINGTON.  Prop,,  425  Washing- 
ton Street,  San  Franoisco, 

 THK  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

I'  I^UI  '"'"'^  -'*'ytle  street,  (takland.  Cal. 

.Send  stamp  for  Circular, 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALF.RS  IN  

RARER, 

512  to  S16  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or, 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

Agricultural  Machinery. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  merchants,  wlio 
use  or  sell  Horse  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase  Horse  Forks  that  in- 
fringe the  above  Patents:  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
horse  forks,  manufactured  by  F,  E,  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  O,,  and  imported 
and  sold  by  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  in 
frinsements  of  the  above  patents,  the  manufacturers  of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  court  that  their  forks  were  an  infringement  of  the  above 
patents,  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manufacturing  and  selling  them;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Kocky  mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  the.se  infringing  Horse  Forks  will  be  promptly 
prosecuted. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

 OFFICE  

Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


August  11,  1894. 


SAN  FKAN 

Incorporated  


IFORINi; 
CISCO,  CAL. 


<S"Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15,  devoted  to  Pumping  Machinery  and  Steam  Engines."©* 


GENUINE  JACKSON'S  LIGHT  WEIGHT  HORSE  FORKS, 

 SOLD  BY  

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


s^c^,?aisu  to  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno,  Cal. 

store-  Your  Grain  VA/here-  Your  Best  -^^ssin—-' 
^—aaB^^ Interests  \A/iil  /\I\A/ays  fc>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT  COSTft. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  iiO.OUO  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCC,  CAL. 


Capital  raid  lip  WI,OO0,OOO 

Keserve  KiiikI  and  Undivided  Protits,  1 .30,U0U 
Dividends  Paid  to  StoekholderH. . . .  H:Vi,t)0O 

 omcKii.s  

A,  D,  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C,  STEELK  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER,,,, Cashier  and  Mauaser, 
FRANK  Mcmullen  S.-eretar.v, 

General  Hankine,  Deposits  R»>celved.  Gold  and 
Silver,  mils  of  Rxchanjre  Donuht  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Countiy  Produce  a  Six-i'lalty. 

January  1.  1«M.       A.  MONTPELMKR.  Manafri'r, 

The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST,  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struclion  with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  3U  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
I  pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
yi>u  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  iManufai'l ih-it. 


lo.'".  liv:i\v  Street 


Sail  rntneiHi  o. 


DEWEY  &  CO., 


220  Market  St, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHED  1863 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  lo  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  as,sociates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scieuiillc  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  easi'S  in  our  olllce,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  bi'fore  the  Olllce.  and  the  freciueut  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  .sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  S.F. 


Look  at  This! 

400  yarilK  of  «  liilf- 
uikNliiiiK:  iim.>  Ite 
iloni-   ill  one 
luiiir  ■>>' 

Wainwri§:ht's 

Whitewashing  Machine 

AMI 

Tree  Sprayer, 

Machines  at  price's 
from  »:i  to  »50. 

Send  for  circulars  of 
Spraying  Apparatus, 
Garden  and  Lawn 
Sprinklers.  Hose,  etc. 

AfiKNTS  WANTKI). 

Will.  Waliiwrlglit, 

14  Hayes  Street,  S.  K. 

Contracts  taken  for 
large  jobs  of  White- 
washing and  Tree 
Spraying. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  REIJ 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith. Marvin,  (jamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc, 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattle  healthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 

Ol'J  Howard  St.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

PRIZE  HERD  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Pigs  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO. 

p.  O  liox  686.  I. OS  Angeles,  <  al. 


The  niiiiieroiis  (liseiises  Hint  are  usually  preva- 
lent Hiiioii);  very  VmiiiB  Turke.vs  may 
be  pr<'\ellt*-<I  by  t  lu'  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS 

Send  for  Circular. 

E.  F='OUGERrt  dfc  CO. 
30  Norl  li  William  SIri'et,    -     -     -     .New  York. 


SEED 


^i*Ji9.^BP  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  moat  sucoeaslal  college  on  this  continent.    For  further  pvticnlan  addren  the  Hecretarr 

JOS.  UViiUEl*.  M.  K.  t;.  V.  S.,  ii&37-»a39  HUUe  St.7vi3iHM:  Ul. 


ll/UCIT'OliI  KIM.tMl  l(\  l',(iian. 
W  n  LH  I  .Square  Hea.l.  .N»»  KhO  Wonilvr, 

 F  Winter  I  ife.  K.irlvKeil  tJlawsun  iiiul  iiiipriivKl 

Fultz  Wheit,  Mamini.tli  Wlnt«  P.iliKlisnd  KiiiUnd  Kye 
Send  2c.  HtAiup  for  Sainplea  and  C'ataluKue  of  Seed  Wheat, 
Trees.  PlantH,  PotatoeHand  SeedB  f.  r  Kali  Piantinc* 
Mniii*l  WiUoDy  'Stetl  Oroir^,  ,>i eofann ICNVllle,  l*a. 


Kr;WELLiAACHINERy»^^ 

All  llilliln  of  tool-      I'ol  I  inie  li.rlllt'dr  illi'r  l.>  ii'inif    .  i 

Adumtniiiu'proi.',-s,t;i'an  lal<i>ncor.-.  r,Tfeere<t   

icid  ArteHlaii  Pntninfii;  Kiitm  to  wrk  h«  srean.  Ah  ■  i,-. 
I>-t  imhrlpvoii.  THE  AMKItiOAM  U  Kl.l.  W»KK(t, 
Aarsrs.   III.;    rhli-aco.  III.;    I>alla«,  Tra. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  RoACHB,  W.  M.  S.  G.  o(  California. 

(iive  to  your  pen  and  your  brain  wide  range, 
Then  use  them  to  help  the  good  old  grange. 

Somp  of  tlic  moiiarchial  nations  are 
complacently  smiling  at  what  they  are 
j)leased  to  term  the  failure  of  popular 
government  in  the  Crreat  Republic,  be- 
cause we  have  been  lately  having  some 
family  "set-tos."  They  ought  to  know 
better,  and,  if  they  will  just  keep  in 
sight  of  the  fact  that  "Charity  always 
begins  at  home,"  they  will  find  no  funny 
business  to  tickle  their  mirth. 

The  American  citizen  who  believes 
tluit  this  nation  is  soon  to  fall:  that 
))atriotism  is  annihilated;  that  all  the 
t  rue  and  just  men  are  to  b(>  found  in 
one  political  party;  that  every  church 
member  is  a  saint;  that  all  who  are  not 
are  sinners;  that  every  poor  man  is  a 
})atriot  and  every  rich  one  a  thief;  that 
every  one  who  does  not  agree  with  him 
is  a  lunatk'  or  a  traitor;  that  he  is  a 
little  better  than  any  woman;  and  that 
all  honorable  and  virtuous  women  have 
long  since  died,  should  be  forever  dis- 
fi'anchised,  as  he  is  a  dangerous  factor 
in  a  republic  and  a  menace  to  oui-  free 
instil  utions. 

The  time  is  fast  ap])roacliing  when 
every  citizen  will  exercise  that  most 
responsible  duty,  the  casting  of  his 
ballot.  In  doing  this,  he  should  not 
for-get  that  [principles  are  greater  than 
]>arty.  ?caa  closely  the  candidates  of 
each  ])arty,  especially  the  more  im- 
])oiiant  ones,  such  as  frovei'nor,  con- 
1  roller,  school  superintendent,  superior 
judge  and  supervisors.  Post  yourself 
thoroughly  in  regard  to  theii-  ability 
and  standing;  ])ay  slight,  if  any  att(Mi- 
lion  to  newspaper  attacks,  which  are 
usually  paid  for  and  mean  nothing  but 
idle  vapor.  Score  y(mr  man  down  to 
tlii'ee  points — Jionrxti/,  nKini/il//,  ti/n'/iti/; 
and  if  he  does  not  reach  that  standard, 
scratch  him  in  whatever  party  you 
vote,  ever  keeping  in  mind  that  a  vote 
against  every  class  of  intemperance  is 
a  vote  for  the  piirity  of  home  and  a 
larger  shai'e  of  happiness. 

Poverty  parties  are  becoming  quite 
the  rage  in  some  of  the  granges — not 
jioverty  in  reality,  because  no  patron 
who  understands  grange  principles  and 
belongs  to  a  good  grange  can  ever  be 
poor,  but  a  representation  of  the  grim 
specter.  First  ]n-izes  are  offered  to 
the  most  ragged  and  poorest  dressed, 
while  the  booby  prize  goes  to  the  best 
dressed.  Tliere  is  endless  fun  in  these 
' '  Ragganmfli  n  parties . ' ' 

Th(^  grange  boom  continues  in  the 
east  and  nortih,  as  well  as  the  west  and 
south.  Ja'I  us  hope  it  may  soon  reach 
this  portk)n  of  the  Pacific,  or,  better, 
let  us  arise  out  of  our  lethargy  and 
unitedly  gi-asp  and  bring  it  here.  Our 
neighbors  on  the  noi-th — Washington 
and  Oregon — are  forging  ahead  at  a 
rattling  pace.  Shall  we  allow  them  to 
throw  dust  in  our  eyes  while  our  stock 
is  equally  as  good  as  theirs  and  only 
needs  necessary  exercise? 

National  Grange  Master  Brigham 
with  St  ate  Master  Reardon  of  Kansas 
are  striking  some  of  their  powerful 
blows  in  behalf  of  the  grange  in  that 
State,  and  many  farmers  are  returning 
to  the  good  old  grange  fully  satisfied 
that  fratei-nity  and  politics  cannot  suc- 
cessfully co-operate  in  the  same  insti- 
tution. 

Nati<mal  Lectun^r  Messer  is  "way 
down  in  Maine,"  hammei'ing  away  with 
all  his  miglity  strength  to  increase  the 
volume  of  the  already  powerful  grange 
in  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

National  Secretary  Rev.  John  Trim- 
ble will  be  heard  at  the  great  Inter- 
state Picnk'  in  Pennsylvania  in  one  of 
his  never-forgotten  convincing  lectures 

Mortimer  Whitehead,  who  learned 
how  to  train  his  artillery  against  wrong 
while  wearing  the  "blue,"  is  c-oncen- 
trating  a  terrible  fire  against  every 
enemy  of  the  grange. 

The  founder  of  the  order — Hon.  O.  H. 
Kelley  (may  his  memory  never  die) — 
has  agaio  taken  the  field,  and  although 


always  a  successful  pleader  in  the  cause 
he  created  and  loved,  twenty  years' 
practice  in  the  work  has  rendered  him 
absolutely  irresistible. 

Leonard  Rhone,  the  stanch  master  of 
the  Keystone  State  Grange,  has  ac- 
complished wonders,  while  many  other 
able  men  and  women  have  again  taken 
up  the  good  fight  for  tiie  grange. 
Stockton  Grange  will  soon  be  heard 
from.  The  figures  referred  to  last 
week  referred  to  the  Rum  and  Tobacco 
bill. 

From  Yuba  City  Grange. 


To  TiiK  EnrroR : —  The  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  in  these  parts  have  not  been 
as  active  in  the  "  moral  vineyard  "  for 
some  time  as  is  their  custom,  hence 
there  is  but  little  to  chronicle;  and, 
strange  to  say,  a  similar  quietness 
seems  to  prevail  throughout  this  juris- 
diction. The  causes  are  found  in  the 
season,  when  every  man,  woman  and 
child  that  can  cut  a  peach,  drive  a 
team,  or  pilot  a  harvester,  is  engaged 
in  gathering  the  new  crop.  The  others 
are  left  panting  in  the  shade  of  the 
vine  and  fig  tree,  and  to  guard  the 
home  and  fireside  against  foreign  in- 
trusion. Speaking  of  the  intruder  re- 
minds me  of  an  incident  that  came 
near  robbiitg  our  grange  of  its  master, 
which  I  may  be  excused  for  relating. 
It  seems  he  belongs  to  the  militia  and 
is  a  membei-  of  Company  C  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment.  As  such  he  served 
his  country  our  irliolc  inik  guarding  the 
intei-ests  of  his  State  and  Nation  at 
Sacramento,  his  company  being  called 
upon  for  active  duty.  We  were  all 
proud  of  our  soldier  master.  We  dis- 
liked to  part  witii  him  because  it  ])i-om- 
ised  to  be  something  different  than  a 
two-weeks'  picnic  at  Santa  Cruz,  and 
yet  we  were  deligli ted  at  the  exhibition 
of  patriotism  that  pervaded  tlie  atmos- 
phere in  the  vicinity  of  the  company  on 
the  morning  of  its  dejiaT'tiu-e  for  the 
seat  of  war.  Once  on  the  battlefield 
our  s(tldier  master,  ever  true  to  his 
ambition,  gravitated  toward  the  com- 
pany kitchen,  having,  with  two  others, 
been  selected  as  coolc.  Then  we  knew 
he  was  safe  and  his  mother  exclaimed, 
"  how  natural !"  But  the  war  is  over 
and  we  have  th(>  boys  once  more  in  our 
arms,  so  to  speak.  Yuba  City  Grange 
furnished  two  soldiers  on  call.  They 
are  Jacob  Onstott  and  George  Ohleyer 
Jr. 

A  month  ago  I  wrote  you  that  we 
had  held  a  night  meeting  which  was 
well  attended  and  gi-eatly  enjoyed,  but, 
owing  to  rambling  scribbling,  my  cus- 
tomary space  was  full  and  I  felt  ad- 
monished to  cut  my  narrative  short 
concerning  the  evening's  doings.  We 
were  to  have  a  literary  contest  and  it 
was  to  have  been  between  a  young 
brother  and  sister  who  were  to  be  the 
managers  for  their  respective  sides, 
after  which  ice  cream  and  cake  was 
to  be  served.  To  our  great  disap- 
pointment the  brother's  side  was 
chiefly  conspicuous  for  its  absence.  A 
council  of  war  was  held,  with  the  result 
that  we  listened  to  the  feminine  side  of 
the  contest.  Very  reluctantly  was  the 
consent  given,  because,  I  presume, 
that  our  good  sisters  preferred  not  to 
waste  their  ability,  sti-ength,  ammuni- 
tion and  perspiration  (for  it  was  hot,  I 
tell  you)  on  the  desert  air  and  find  not 
a  man  in  line  to  catch  their  blows.  Mr. 
Editor,  did  you  ever  kick  at  a  dog  in 
the  dark  with  all  your  might  and  found 
the  dog  absent,  and  remember  the  sen- 
sation it  provoked?  Well,  our  good 
sisters  must  have  felt  somewhat  after 
that  style.  But  we  had  the  entertain- 
ment and  it  was  well  that  the  boys  had 
abandoned  the  field.  They  would  have 
offered  but  little  more  resistance  by 
their  presence  than  they  did  by  their 
absence.  The  entertainment  was  one 
of  the  most  meritorious  ever  listened 
to  in  these  parts.  It  had  the  merit  of 
being  largely  original,  and  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  manager,  Miss 
Maude  Green.  After  the  performance 
we  had  the  ice  cream  and  cake,  and 
once  more  we  all  felt  that  it  was  well 
we  were  there. 

The  meeting  last  Friday  evening  was 
devoted  to  routine  business  and  in- 
structions in  the  higher  degrees.  At 


our  next  meeting,  September  7th,  a 
fine  programme  is  promised,  coupled 
with  similar  refreshments.  It  was 
thought  best  to  hold  at  least  one  more 
evening  meeting,  to  accommodate  the 
fruit  harvesters.  Fraternally  yours, 
George  Ohleyer. 
Y'uba  City,  August  6,  1894. 


RUN  DOWN  WITH 

DYSPEPSIA 

STOMACH 
Liver 

AND  HEAET 

AFFECTED. 

Almost  in  Despair 

But  Finally 

OXJK.EID 

By  Taking: 

AVER'S  PILLS 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


"For  fifteen  years,  I  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer froiri  indigestion  in  its  worst  foiTOS. 
I  tested  the  skill  of  many  doctors,  but 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  I  became 
so  weak  I  could  not  walk  fifty  yards 
without  liaving  to  sit  down  and  rest.  My 
stomach,  liver,  and  heart  became  affectr 
ed,  and  I  thought  I  would  surely  die.  I 
tried  Ayer's  Pills  and  they  helped  me 
right  away.  I  continued  their  use  and 
am  now  entirely  well.  I  don't  know  of 
anything  that  will  so  quickly  relieve 
and  cure  the  terrible  suffering  of  dys- 
pepsia as  Ayer's  Pills."— John  C. 
Pritchard,  Brodie,  Warren  Co.,  N.  C. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
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Davis'  Cream  Separator  Chum,  power 
hot  water  and  feed  cooker  combined. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  All 
sizes  Hand  Cream  Separators. 
Davis  &  Kankin  B.  &  M.  Co.  Chicago. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 


rue. 
^•r  box 
V  mn 


MfcUltlMS  CO. 
StncncUaOj.fl.T 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 
 ■♦■  

Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 


Hovi/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


BECK  >  FRUIT  "evaporator. 

Now  is  the  tiiiie  to  liuiUI  Kvaporators  if  you 
desire  to  secure  the  Ifighest  Price 
for  this  year's  Fruit  Crop. 

For  description  of  machine  guaranteed  for  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work,  send  for  circular  to 
T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

WATSONVlLLli,  CALIFORNIA. 


CHICAQO.. 
BOSTON  . 


SAN  FRANCI&CO 
LOS  ANQELES 


New  Dried  Apricots 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Sled  I'ostK.  .^^tccl  Kails  ami  Steel  GatcB  ;  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tornatu  (Uiarils ;  i  aliled  Kioltl  and  Hog 
Feiire  ;  Steel  \\  iie  I'Vnre  Board,  etc.   Catalocne  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  DeKalb.Ill. 


STEAM  FOE  LED 

BY  STEEL  COILED. 

(ireat  contest  botwocn  tlio  Page  Woven  Wire 
Fen<'e  and  a  life  size  1  ruction  engine  of  13 
horso  power,  weigliiug  !).titO  lbs.,  backed  by 
100  lbs.  of  steam  to  the  squiire  inch.  The 
engine  HKLD  |IP  for  hours  by  the  common 
farm  fence  while  a  number  of  photographs 
ara  taken.  The  test  witnessed  by  a  large 
Tcwd  of  prominent  citizen';,  reporters,  etc. 
Send  for  full  particulars  with  tine  pictures. 

PAGE  WOyEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.',  Adrian,  Mich. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HUti  f-ENUING. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Pieket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Kence  Board.   Write  for  clrcii'iirs. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St..  OeKalb,  III. 

Jno.  Woodlock,  26  Beale  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 
(iKNKKAI.  AGENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  SLOI'E. 

★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  ★ 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  &  113  BEALE  STREET,  S.  V. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.   >-  Steam  Engines. 

.    .    Ml  Kindx  of  MACHINERY.    .  . 

"Co 


SPERRY  FLDHK  COM^A^4V 
SAN  FRANCISCQ  OFFICE  2Z  i:RIFanHIA  :i 


XREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive  Dip>. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \1\J .    JftCK-SOIN    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.       -       -       No.  5  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  S,  1894. 

WHKAT— Then'  Is  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  situation,  lioth  in  the  volume  of  business  iind 
in  appreciiitions  of  values.  New  crop  is  heing  sent 
forward  and  exporters  are  showing  better  disposi- 
tion to  purchase,  so  that  movement  is  more  gen- 
eral than  it  has  been  in  some  time,  while  the  prom- 
ise for  inereased  aetivily  is  eneouraging.  The 
month  of  August  is  expected  to  present  a  good  ex- 
port record.  Shippers  are  paying  iil'4("li2'-ic  ftl 
for  standard  Wheat,  while  something  of  reall.v 
choice  qualilv  brings  as-^iC.  The  demand  for  mill- 
ing grades  is  not  very  pressing,  and  these  descrip- 
tions may  l)e  (luoted  easy  at  a  range  of  $1  l)l'4Tn 
$1  (16'4  f>"cll. 

KARLEY— The  Barley  market  is  showing  a  little 
more  tone,  without  any  positive  increase  in  the 
amount  of  trade.  In  fact,  feed  descriptions  are 
rather  slow.  .Steady  demand  prevails  for  Brewing 
qualities  for  shipping  purposes,  and  all  offerings 
of  moderate  proixirtions  find  ready  buyers.  Chev- 
alier is  also  receiving  attention,  though  stock 
must  be  well  up  to  standard  to  invite  custom. 
We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  Ki"ifnt«c;  choice, 
Rtii^ftrW'ic;  Brewing,  iK)(a92!'ic;  Chevalier,  stand- 
ard, »1  -20(11 1  -*T'/»  V  ctl. 

OATS— Offerings  arc  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
T.'nder  such  circvimstauci's  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  market  fails  to  exhibit  any  strength.  Quota- 
tions are  consequently  somewhat  nominal,  as 
dealers  would  likely  shade  on  the  figures  given  if 
a  good  sale  could  be  effected  by  so  doing.  New 
(lalifornia  Coast  Oats  sell  at  a  range  of  8oc(o  $l  lU 

V  ctl.  We  quote  old  as  follows  ;  Milling,  *1  ai  (* 
1  25;  Surprise,  jil  30<ai  1  fancy  feed,  $1  aO(»l  25: 
good  to  choice,  SI  (i7!.j(o  l  Poor  to  fair,  SKic(o 
•tl  (15:   Black,    nominal:    Red,    nominal;  CJray. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  llO-B)  cabinets,  J8:  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  l(X)-lb 
bags,  »11  50. 

HAY— Receipts  have  iH-en  quite  free  during  the 
past  few  days,  but  the  demand  is  active  and 
the  market  holds  up  well.  Wire-bound  Hay 
sells  at  $1  ¥  ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Follow- 
ing are  the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound 
Hay:  Wheal  $9(0 if  12  .'-lO;  Wheat  and  Oat,  *8(o  11 ; 
Wild  Oat,$*(a  111;  Alfalfa. .»?  .Vim  lii;  Barley,  Ji5(«9  M: 
Clover,  $8  od^lU  5H;  compressed,  *S(a;ll;  Slock,  *6(«, 
*-  50  ¥  ton, 

HOPS — Market  inactive  and  nominal  at  a  range 
of  Kft  llc  f  lb  for  crop  of  189.3.  The  outlook  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  favorable  to  sellers.  The 
European  crop  is  reported  to  be  generally  good, 
except  in  Belgium,  where  lice  are  doing  injury. 
The  Eastern  crop  is  promising,  while  that  of  this 
coast  so  far  is  excellent.  X'nder  such  circum- 
stances and  conditions  it  would  lie  unreasonable 
to  look  for  high  prices.  Local  growers  arc  said  to 
be  willing  to  contract  for  forward  delivery  of  new 
at  10®12e 't  tl>,  but  there  are  no  buyers. 

A  circular  received  from  Thomas  &  Short  of  the 
Borough,  London,  contains  the  foHowiug  interest- 
ing data:  'The  Borough,  London,  is  the  great 
center  of  th(?  Hop  Trade,  and  the  London  Hop 
Market  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  usually  influ- 
enciug  all  other  markets.  From  an  area  of  about 
57,00(1  acres,  England  prmiuces  an  average  crop  of 
ak>out  ;il»i.liil(i  bales,  in  addition  to  which  soim-  110,- 
(KIO  bales  annually  have  to  lie  imported  to  provide 
for  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
America  now  supplies  the  larger  portion  of  these 
imports,  the  use  of  American  Hops  by  English 
brewers  having  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 
There  is  no  import  duty  on  American  or  other  for- 
eign Hops.  English  buyers  are  very  critical  re- 
garding quality.  Choice,  or  good  Medium  Hops 
are  best  for  shipment  lO  London.  The  preference 
of  the  Borough  is  for  a  yellow  or  golden  color.  For 
green  hops  there  is  scarcely  any  sale." 

POTATOES— The  demand  is  general  enough  to 
fairly  absorli  daily  arrivals.  We  quote:  Early 
-iose,  -^iIclWc  in  sacks;  Whites,  '.iKgiWc  in  sacks 
and  4(i(n75c  in  boxes;  Sweets,  i;2®2!  jc  ¥  lb. 

ONIONS— Silverskins,  45(^  550  V  ctl. 

BEANS— Business  is  quite  limited  at  the  mn- 
meul,  though  dealers  look  for  improvement  very 
soon.  Bayos,  $2  25@2  35;  Butter,  $1  90  to  $2  for 
small  and  t2@2  15  for  large;  Pink,  $1  7(l(ai  75;  Red. 
$2  20(g.2  25:  Lima,  $a  60@i3  75;  Pea,  S2  65^*2  75; 
Small  While,  »2  50(i/ $2  tio ;  Large  White,  $2  50(o 
$2  60  ^  ctl. 

VEfiET.\BLES— l-'ucumbers  keep  low.  Tomatoes 
have  further  di'clined.  We  quote  as  follows:  Green 
Okra,  -HKnmic  V  box;  Egg  plant,  tdCatiiic  box:  Cu- 
cumbers, lUfr/2.")C  f"  box  for  bay:  String  Beans,  2(<i 
2V4C  V  lf>;  Summer  Squash,  ■MiilUc  box;  Green 
Corn,  40(a,B0c  f  sack  for  common  and  7.icfn.fl 
¥  box  for  bay;  Berkeley  Corn,  -10(g.,Vlc  per  box: 
Marrowfat  Squash,  JIO  ¥  ton;  Hubbard  Squash, 
—(a—  'f  tou;  Green  Peppers,  .^(asOc  f"  box  for 
Chile  and  :i5(a,75c  ¥  box  for  Bell;  Tomatoes,  1.5(a 
25c  box:  River  Tomatoes,  .T0(a6(ic  V  hox; 
Turnips,  75c  "t«  ctl ;  Beets,  75c  ^  sack ;  Parsnips, 
$1  25  ell ;  Carrots,  35@4lic ;  Cabbage,  fio@75o ;  Gar- 
!'c,  l'/s@2c  1?  tti;  Cauliflower,  eorn  70c  f  dozen;  Dry 
I'eppers,  17',4(S;20c  ¥  ft>:  Dry  Okra,  — c  f(  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons 
are  in  liberal  receipt.  Peaches  are  abundant. 
Large  arrivals  of  Barlletl  Pears  keep  prices 
low.  Apricots  are  weak,  the  demand  from 
canners  being  light.  We  quote  as  follows :  While 
Nectarines,  ;«Kri  -l(lcT' box;  Red  Nectarines, Vic 
i»box;  Crabapples,  20&2OC      box:  Grapes,  l.ifn.SDc 

V  box;  Malaga  Grapes,  ,S5(ii80c  'f  box:  Muscat, 
:fi(rt,t50c;  Black  Grapes,  :i5(o6(lc  V  box:  Peaches, 
I.=i(<i35c  box  and  1.5&2.5c  "j«  bskt  and  $ll)  to  $17  ,t(i 
¥>  ton  in  bulk;  Black  Figs,  35(a!)0c  "t*  box  for  1- 
layers  and  Tov(ii4i  for  2-la.vers  ^  box ;  White  Figs, 

1  layer,  •JhCg'Mc:  2-layers,  :a(a.60c;  Apricots,  2()$j 
:iOc  box  and  $1.5@i*17  ijil  V  ton  in  bulk;  Plums, 
MIg'lc  1*  lb:  Apples,  .35<&«0c  box:  Pears,  com- 
mon, 25(8:j5c  f<  box;  Bartlett  Pears,  2.T<'a40c  ^  box- 
Cantaloupes,  75c(a,.$l  50   ^   crate;  Watermelons 

6(3)10  hundred. 

BERRIES  —  Supplies  continue  liberal.  We 
quote:  Raspberries,  S2^3  ii  chest;  Strawberries 
$2(»  4      chest  for  Sharpless;  Blackberries,  $1  50(9, 

2  fiO  -f.  chest.  ^ 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Mexican  Limes  are  not  worth 
quoting,  as  there  is  no  good  stock  in  market 
Pineapples  are  in  fairly  good  supply.  We  quote- 
California  Lemons,  $1  50@2  50  for  common  and  83 
01,3  50  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1  50@2  50  » 
bunch :  Pineapples,  $2@4  f(  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— That  the  output  this  season 
will  be  large  is  pretty  well  conceded  by  all  parties 
interested.  The  system  of  handling  goods  is  so 
well  arranged  and  simplified  tliat  liberal  and 
steady  movement  is  confidently  expected  as  soon 
as  shipping  trade  Is  once  fairly  started.  Good  de- 
mand is  anticipated  from  the  East,  though  it  is  a 
little  too  early  as  yet  for  any  very  positive  in- 
quiry to  be  looked  for.  At  the  same  time,  three 
are  said  to  be  orders  on  the  market,  though  at 
limits  in  price  which  do  not  quite  accord  with  the 
present  views  of  growers.  As  business  develops, 
however,  all  such  differences  will  doubtless  lie 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  We  quote:  .\pples,  4(" 
.5c  for  quartered,  .5(n  S'.jC  for  sliced,  and  S(a)9c  for 
evaporated;  Pears,  6© 8c  lb  for  bleached  halves 
aud2@4ctor  quarters;  bleached  Peaches,  August- 
September  deliver, Oi^c  "t'.  lb:  October, (ic:  sun-dried 
Peaches, 8fi;6Hc  Au(rnst-September  delivery;  Apri- 


cots, 6@7V4c  spot,  and  6'/4(8i7c  for  September  de- 
livery: Prunes.  September-October  delivery,  4H@^ 
4?ic;  Plums,  4(a5c  for  pitted  and  IHc  for  unpitted; 
Figs,  black,  3c  for  pressed  and  1H(?'"~C  for  un- 
pressed. 

RAISINS— California  Layers,  (50c(ff»l;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  boxes,  50@'75c;  clusters,  $1  25(g>l  50; 
No.  1  loose  in  sacks,  2!4Co3c  lb:  No.  2,  do,  2J<(gi 
2'/4c:  dried  Grapes,  IH^  l?aC  ¥  lb. 

BUTTER— -Another  advance  in  prices  for  fancy 
descriptions.  Common  stock  is  plentiful  and  easy 
We  quote:  Fanev  Creamery,  •,'0(S22e:  fancy  dairy, 
18@19c:  good  to  choice,  14(<i' 17c;  store  lots,  12@13c; 
picked  roll,  new-,  17(<i  19c  t*  lb. 

CHEESE— Prices  are  fairly  steady  uiuler  moder-  ! 
ate  trading.   We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8f<i 8V4c: 
fair  to  good,  e's(<"7!.5c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine. 
14(S  15c  I*  It. 

EGGS— The  late  advance  in  the  better  class  of 
stock  is  well  maintained.  We  quote:  California 
ranch,  19Cm21c:  store  lots,  12@l(ic;  Eastern  Eggs, 
1.5(ai6c  dozen. 

POULTRY— There  is  nothing  of  special  interest 
in  this  line  to  report.  The  demand  is  good  for  the 
time  of  year,  but  supplies  are  large  enough  to  meet 
all  w-ants.  and  prices  generally  shape  in  favor  <if 
buyers.  We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Turkeys- 
Gobblers.  9(S1-Jc;  Hens,  9((i  12c;  Roosters,  $4(hM  Ht 
for  old.  $4(5  5  for  young:  Broilers,  $1  50Cn2  50  for 
.small  and  $2  5l)(<i3  for  large;  B'ryers,  ^iHKnA: 
Hens,  $4  .VkSS  M:  Ducks,  $2  .tO(5j3:  Geese,  $l(gl  50 
?  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  2.5(a.$l  ."iO  ~f  dozen. 

A\'OOL— Business  continues  lively  and  stocks 
are  rapidly  diminishing.  One  leading  tinn  reports 
sales  in  tliree  days  of  over  KKP.IIIKI  pounds,  includ- 
ing new  Fall  aiid  Lamb  Wools.  The  revival  of 
trade  is  (juite  opportune  and  ilealers  ai-c  cheerful 
at  the  change  for  the  better.  Thi-  weekly  circular 
of  Thus.  Denigan.  Son  &  Co.  says;  -The  trade 
is  chietlv  on  shipping  account,  and  continues  to 
call  for  all  grades  of  stock.  Holders  are  meeting 
the  views  of  buyers  cheerfully,  as  they  have  been 
carrying  a  large  line  of  inferior  Wools  for  which 
the.v  arc  glad  to  secure  outlets."    Wi-  (i\iot<'  spring: 

Year's  fleece,  ti  lb   5(a  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor   5@;  15 
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Do,  fair. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair. 

Do,  (choice  

Northern  California  

Calaveras  and  Foothill  

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty  

(jood  to  choice  

Valley  

Nevada- 
Heavy    6@'  8 

Choice,  light  9@10 
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California  Fruits  at  the  East. 


(.'Hi(-.\<;<i.  .\ugust  7.  Thi-  Earl  Fruit  ('<impan.\ 
sold  California  Fruit  to-dav  at  auction,  realizing 
prices  as  follows:  Bartlett  Pears.  $1  1  45; 
Foster  Peaches.  9,ic:  Early  Crawford.  Kik-:  German 
Prunes.  $1  Ifi:  tiros,  $I.9.V:  Silver,  $1  25:  Victoria 
Plums.  $1  :«i;  Egg,  $1  I.V"  I. --'.">:  Washington,  $1  (h'xn 
1  l.i:  I'urple  Duani-s.  $1  10("  I  15:  Yellow  Nec- 
tarines. K.5c(n$l.-25. 

CHlc.'MJti,  .\ugust  7.— Porter  Brothers"  Company 
soid  to-day  at  auction  nine  cars  California  Fruit, 
as  follows'  :  Pears,  Bartlett,  $ir"  I  40:  Egg  Plums, 
Ktcc  1  10:  Purple  I)uaues.9.ic;  Washington,  B.')((i  7(lc : 
German  Prunes,  $1  IkVo  I  45:  Tragedy,  .'jOc("$l.45: 
Gros,  $1  9.5<i!2:  I'rawford  Peaches,  7.icfn  1 :  White. 
7.5e:  Crawford  Cling,  55(a90c;  Strawberry.  7.5c: 
Foster,  9.5c. 

Nkw  Yokk,  .-Vugust  B.— Porter  Brothers'  Com- 
pany sold  ten  cars  of  Califomia  Fruit  to-day  at 
auction,  as  follows:  liartlett  Pears.  $1  4.5(n2  10; 
Crawford  Peaches.  «5cw$l  40:  Strawberi-y.  .$1  45; 
Foster.  $1  I  .55;  Hales,  $1  ;iii:  Richnionds.  $1  ii5: 
Gloster  Plums.  7.5c:  Peach.  Tuscan  Cling.  85e(n 
*1  15:  Egg.  $1  2.V<'  1  (W>:  Bradshaw,  90c("  1  X>:  J\u- 
pie  Duanes,  iHlc((i  1  15:  Magnum  Bouum.  $1  2(i; 
Columbia,  $lfn  I  10:  Green  Gage,  $1  III;  .Mixed.  $1'" 
I  35:  (ierman  Prunes,  $1  1.5('i  I  :i5:  Tragedy.  8.5c(" 
$1 -JO:  (Iros,  $1  •,!5(Si  1  70:  Hancock  Kicfri $1 :  Walling, 
$1  -ii:  Hatanka.  i\  40;  half  crates.  Grapes,  lOctn 
$-.'  :*):  Red  Neclarini^s,  $1  7i):  Apples,  9.5c. 

Boston,  August  7.— Porter  Brothers'  I'ompany 
sold  to  day  at  auction  four  cars  of  California  Fruit 
Crawfoid  Peaches,  87'icf'i  I  70:  Clings.  Hic(.i$l  Xl'^: 
Prunes.  95c('n$l  .50;  Washington  Plums.  .$1  li.5(/i 
I  12'/i;  German  Prunes,  $1  I2H^  I  15:  Strawberry 
Clings,  »!  50:  Plums.  Columbia,  »l  \7<:,. 

Pull  the  Stumps. 

If  the  laml  that  is  now  cdvei-eil  vvitli  seiub 
timber  or  stumps,  and  is  conipai-ati  vcly  worth- 
less, can,  by  elearing',  be  made  available  for 
ofvhai'd  and  other  purposes,  theioby  inei-eas- 
ing  its  value  JlOOor  move  peraci-e  ;  it  behooves 
the  ovvuer  of  that  land  to  look  abi  tit  fot-  the 
cheapest  and  best  method  by  which  to  iu-hieve 
such  a  result.  On  this  i-oasf,  Harve.v's  Cali- 
fornia Stump  Puller  will  be  most  likely  to  at- 
tract his  attention,  as  it  is  the  best  known 
and  has  proved  the  most  convenioiit  and  eco- 
nomical machine  for  tlie  purpose  on  the  mar- 
ket. Those  not  already,  famiiiur  with  tho 
working  of  the  machine  can  leai-ii  full  particu- 
lars b.v  sending  for  the  illustrated  catalogue 
to  A.  Barnes,  Manager.  S'J  .S4  /,ue  St.,  San 
Franoisco,  Cal.  See  the  advertisement  iti  an- 
other column. 


Olive  and  Wine  Presses. 

Attention  is  called  tn  the  advertisement  in 
this  issue  of  Toulouse  &  Uclorieux,  (i'iO  and  (i~"J 
Commercial  street.  This  firm  has  for  several 
years  made  a  specialty  of  inaiiufui-tui-ing  wine 
and  olive  oil  prosse.s.  and  the  experience  thus 
gained  will  doubtless  prove  an  advantage  to 
those  with  whom  they  have  dealings  in  these 
lines.  Much  information  may  be  gaineil  by 
perusing  their  i-atalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
on  application. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Keportecl    by   l>ewey  &   Co..   I'ioiierr  Pat4iit 
.■SoUcltom  for  rarific  Coast. 


KOR  THK  WKKK  »;NflIX<;  .iri.V  24,  IS94. 
.523,473.— Sasu  RAr.ANcE- L.   Huntington,  Tahoe 
Cal. 

.523,440.— LlFTiMi  MAr-HJNK— D.  Nelson,  Reno,  Nev 
.523.:w.— Gas   Enoink    Ionitek— A.    ,7.  Painter 

Pasadena.  Cal. 
52.-l.:)80.— FiNCElt  Gl  AIIIJ- A.  T.  Snell,  Santa  Hai- 

bara,  Cal. 

No-rK.— Copies  of  It.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  posalble 
iby  mail  for  teleifraplile  orderi.  American  and 
J  orelKii  patents  obtained,  and  genei-al  paieiit  busi- 
ness for  Pacllic  Coast  Inventors  tranb;ioted  wlih 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Followinir  i.s  Bulletin  No.  1(>  of  tlic 
State  Fruit  E.xt  han^e  in  its  complete 
official  form: 

San  Fkancisco,  August  .s,  lS'.t4. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  weeks  have 
tended  to  steady  the  market  for  Califoi-nia 
dried  fruit  and  there  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  prices  offered,  with  an  iucrea.seil 
tendency  on  the  part  of  gi-owers  to  store  and 
patiently  wait  until  their  goods  are  wanted 
for  (.■oiisuinptioii  at  a  reasonable  price.  Infor- 
ination  daily  coming  to  hand  eontirins  the  |x)sl- 
tioii  taken  by  the  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
that  our  entire  output  will  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  pa.viiig  prices  just  as  soon  as  rea.sonable 
assurance  can  be  given  that  none  of  the  (Iried 
product  will  be  consigned  East  to  be  sold  in 
competition  with  gcKids  regularly  bouglit  anil 
IKiid  for  on  this  i-oasl.  We  congratulati^  the 
fruit-growers  of  this  State  uixiii  the  encour- 
aging results  of  their  united  effort  to  aiian- 
dou  this  vicious  system  and  substitute  there- 
for such  a  inactieal  business  iiiethtxi  as  will 
enable  ilealei-s  to  invest  safely  in  our  pi-od- 
ucts  and  materially  aid  in  tlie  distributi(ni 
and  .sale  of  the  saiue :  and  it  is  hoptnl  that  no 
grower  will  prove  false  to  his  fellows,  either 
from  the  hope  of  iiiiinediate  gain  or  by  being 
over-pursuaded  by  those  .seeking  t-iinsigii- 
nients.  but  that  all  will  continue  U)  stand 
liriuly  together  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  fruit  industry  and  i)lac(!  its  business 
methods  on  a  sale  foundation  wliere  the  out- 
jnit  of  one  m-  more  growers  will  not  be  used  to 
break  down  a  paying  market  for  the  rest. 

AssiK-iatioiis  are  being  foinied  and  ware- 
house fai-ilities  pi-ovided  in  man.v  of  the  more 
impurtanf  fi-uit  distrii-ts.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  industi-y  demands  belter  fiu-llities 
fur  mai-ketiiig  which  these  a.s.scK-iatiims  prf>- 
vide  on  the  cii-opeiatlve  |)'.an,  where  fruit  is 
aggregated  in  large  quantities  and  graded 
and  nianipuUited  with  the  aid  of  the  most  ap- 
proved appliances  under  the  tnost  skillful 
matiagi'iiient. 

The  benefieial  results  of  this  .s.vstem  are 
plainly  notifiable  in  the  samples  of  fruit  now 
offered  for  inspection.  Its  unirorin  and  at- 
tractive appearance  commends  it  to  the  atten- 
tion and  to  the  refined  taste  of  multitudes  of 
well-to-do  iiciiplo  all  over  the  United  States 
who  have  formerly  sup|)lied  their  tables  with- 
out giving  any  consideration  at  all  to  our  Cali- 
fornia ilried  fruits.  The  u.se  of  our  fruits 
among  this  class  will  be  rapidl.v  extended  by 
putting  the  fancy  and  (-hoice  grades  into  neat, 
attractive  and  convenient  jiaekages,  so  pro- 
tected as  to  prevent  diauge  of  appearance  or 
lo.ss  of  flavor,  and  by  iuelosiug  the  printed  di- 
re<  tions  for  cooking  wliii-h  are  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Hortii-iiltural  Society  and 
will  sotm  be  ready  for  disti  ibut  Ion,  Much  can 
be  done  by  each  pjickei-  fodevelop  this  market. 

Ill  the  bet  ter  organized  sei-t  ions  of  the  State 
much  (-oiifidinice  is  evinced,  and  the  associa- 
tious  all  stand  together  to  secui-e  fair  prices. 
This  was  forcibly  illustrated  at  the  meeting 
at  San  .lose  on  the  4tli  inst.  when'  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  assiK-iations  of  the 
Santa  (Jlara  valley,  by  r('soluti<in  unanimousl.v 
adopted,  declared  that  they  had  no  fruit  t<i 
offer  until  the  market  reached  a  fixed  price, 
whicii  was  fair  to  all  parties  considering  the 
conditions  and  the  products  of  other  countries 
to  be  sold  in  (-oiupetitioii  with  ours. 

It  is  time  that  those  most  deepl.v  intei-esti'd 
in  this  itniiortaiit  industry  should  assert  them- 
selves ami  have  something  to  .sa.v  in  fixing 
fair  prices  for  thidr  pitKlucts.  There  is  no 
dis|Hisition  to  demand  unrea.sonable  prices,  as 
growers  are  too  well  iulormed  respecting  the 
products  of  otliei-  i-ountries  that  i-omiiete  in 
our  markets,  and  hence  will  be  conservative, 
ami  it  is  very  important  that  they  .should  be. 
Tlie  system  of  wareliousing  being  provided  for 
will  ver.v  .siHin  do  awa.v  with  the  necessity  to 
realize  below  a  paying  ))rice,  as  sufficient 
money  can  he  obtained  on  warehouse  receipts 
to  suppl.v  immediate  wants.  .As  this  kind  of 
security  is  increasing  in  favor  among  bankers 
as  better  facilities  for  warelioij.sing  are  pro- 
vided and  assm'iations  are  becoming  better 
known,  it  is  hoped  that  the  pressure  to  sell 
below  cost  of  production  will  be  entirely  re- 
moved. The  better  qualities  of  California 
jieaches  and  plums  are  now  realizing  fair 
prices  in  the  Eastern  markets,  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  fresh-fruit  shipments  have  not  proven 
satisfactory  so  far  this  year.  Better  prices 
are  promised  from  this  on  as  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  iiuproves. 

Canners  have  generally  withdrawn  their 
opening  prices.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  market  for  the  better  grades  will  im- 
prove, failing  which  the  output  will  be  very 
small  as  compared  with  former  years. 

Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole,  there  is 
much  to  encourage  the  progressive  fruit- 
grower. Accessions  are  being  daily  made  to 
the  progressive  ranks,  and  the  co-operative 
method  of  handling  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  meet- 
ing with  increased  favor  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Cai.ifhhniv  Fui  it  E.\cHA.\<iK, 
H.  F.  Wai.to.n,  Pres. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

For  Sale  l.y 

A.   ().   kl\.   lr\in|;(on.   Alameda  County.  Cal. 

Regan  Gas  Engine  For  Sale. 

Four  Horse  I'ower:  Firvl  i'hi.-.s. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 

Traction  Engines ! 

Wi  iir  I'lir  Circulars  and  Full  I ii  seript ion. 

HOOKER  &  C0.,;i6  and  18  Drumni  St„  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT  GRADER 

Rides  on  Rubber  Belts, 

Which  carry  il  aloiit;  sniiHilhly  until,  reai-hins?  llie 
proper  space,  i I  slides  into  the  Imixi-s  waiting  to 
receive  it.  The  roller  revolves  thi-  fruit  gently 
until  it  is  perfectly  assorti'd  accordiin;  to  size. 
No  longer  dependent  upon  ^,'ra\  itation.  as  is  the 
case  with  other  (iraders,  and  which  necessarily 
results  in  injury  and  bruising'  of  tin-  fniil. 


Practical  Experiences  and  Comparisons. 

(jmCK  KiMi-MiiUSK  ('AXMXti  ('(».. 

San  FuAM  isct*.  Cm.. 

■  Tin*  Calirornla  Fruit  (i^;ui^'r  you  HoUi  uh  Iwih 
iH'4'u  :i  plt-aHaiil  HurpiiHo  to  uh  hi  i-vt-ry  way.  Wi- 
\y.\vv  run  It  hy  Hti'arii  powi-r.  and  the  aciMiracy  ami 
HiM*»*(i  of  ilH  work  lias  b<*tMi  a  woucUt  to  oui'shIvch 
and  all  mir  liflp.  We  Ictvi-  4'a»lly  (Traded  from 
twiMity  to  iwcnty-llvf  Xumh  of  peaclioH  p*'r  <lay  in 
belter  »liape  than  could  liave  been  done  by  han<l. 
and  at  a  ureat  na  vhi^*^  of  exiM-nne.  The  rnbt>er  band 
which  (,*arrlcK  t he  frnli  alontr  ho  retrnlarlv  and 
sniootlily  Ik  the  b«-Ht  invention  wt*  liave  ever  seen, 
and  Ha veH  all  janmiititr  an<l  elojrjrintf  of  frnil.  W«' 
nioHt  cdu'erfullv  rHeonnneiid  your  t'ALIFORNIA 
FKriT  (iRADKR  lo  any  one  who  wantH  a  i»Tfecl 
inaehlne." 

VA(  AVtlJ.K.  .)nne27.  W. 

■  The  ad  vanta^reH  of  L'radinjr  are  too  weil  under- 
Rio(>(i  anione^  fruit  jrrowerM  to  adnili  of  any  arpn- 
inent.  and  liaH  heeonie  an  abHohite  nefeMslty  to  all 
dryers.  cainierH  and  uackerH.  I  have  experimented 
witli  diflTerent  iiiaeldneH  and  tind  tliat  the  Cal.  Fruit 
(>rader  wliicli  I  have  been  iiHintr  for  two  yearw 
liandleH  tlie  fruit  more  earef,illy  and  does  better 
work  on  all  ktiKls  of  frnlt  tiiaii  au.v  other  Gnuler  I 
have  sei'ii.'  Fl*A\K  H.  Bl'CK. 

Fiti  iTA.  Cai...  July  H.  iM. 
"  It  drives  UM  trreat  jileasure  to  reeonimend  your 
friiit  (Trader.  It  works  to  perfection.  We  have  been 
iislntr  it  now  Ihrei-  years  In  otir  s(>-arre  )K*ach 
orchanl.and  think  it  Is  tlie  twsi  Investment  we  ever 
made.  II  does  Its  work  rapi<lly  and  aeenrately.  an<t 
evi-ry  friilt-^'rower  should  have  one.' 

Signed.  Kosi:  Hints.  &  Hi  (iiiKs. 

Flint.  Mi('iii(;an.  Jiini'  I.  W. 
•  I  have  :.'ra4led  seventy-live  hushels  of  |K>iato»'H 
in  an  lio\ir  and  a  half  with  your  ralifornln  Fnill 
Grailer.  This  wan  ju«t  as  faul  as  we  could  shovel 
them  into  tlie  hoptH-r  and  carry  them  away.  If  it 
will  do  ho  w«'ll  on  poiatoeH.  It  will  Htmdy  be  of 
li-real  use  lo  us  in  ^'i-adlii;;  our  apide  crop." 

Slg-ned.  Wm.  C.  Rockwoop. 

lii<-r«*Hsc'«l  ManiifHcturiiie  Ka<*illt  M'M  «-nHbliii8r 
t'tirrfHiioinliii^  Kfdnct  i<»ii  In  (  ost .  we  ar«' 
l^ivliifi:  onr  piirehitHers  (lie  Ii4>iii>nt. 

Wri  te  for  I  >i-N<'ri  pt  i  v--  ( 'iri-ulM  ;■  and  I '••ice  T.ist , 

Q.  G.  Wickson  &  Co. 

Mauufaclurers. 

&  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

221  So.  Broadway,  Los  Aneeles. 

141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


Belmont  School, 

"^^^^^'Za  .MiU'K  South  of  San  Friineis<'<».^^^^^ 

I  Bl'li.PIN<:s  heated  from  a  central  steam  |)l;int.nn<l 

^  buildintTR  and  g-rounds  llfrht»*d  by  electricity. 

I  Bovs  perform  their  owu  experimenls  In  wkII- 

■♦•  efpilpped  chemical  and  physical  laboralorieB. 

I  (;vMNASif  .M  WxTit  feet,  furnished  with  very  best 

■♦■  apparatus.  InclndlnK'  sliower  bathn.  undiT 

I  Hp«'clal  teacher  of  pliysical  culture  

Sciioi.AKSHif's  for  youiiff  men  of  tine  chara-clor 

I  and  ability.   Accredited  at  Stanford  and  at 

♦  the  University  of  Callfurnia  in  all  the  mih- 

I  jects  of  all  the  courses  and  in  advanced  phy- 

sics.  chc'mistry  and  mathematics  

I  UKKKKENrKS  reouired.  Views  of  Belmont  School 

■4-  and  ratiiloffue  sent  bv  applying  to  W.  T. 

I  KKIO.  A.  >!.  (Harvardt.  Head  Master.    .  . 

ACTIIAK  miSINKSS  PKACTICE. 


ItHteH  of  Tuition  Very  Moderitte. 

Bookkeeping.  P*'ntnaii8hi p.  Sliorthand.  Typowrll- 
injf.  Kng-lish  Ftranches.  etc.  (Jraduales  aitU'd  In  dot- 
ting positions.  Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  ROlilNSON. 
President. 


Busine-ss  Colle-ge-, 

84  l*o!4t  street.  -       -      San  Kriiiiclneo. 

FOR   SEVENTY -FIVE  DOLLARS 

Tills  College  limtniets  In  Shorthand.  Type- VVritliiir. 
BookkeepliiK.  Telegraphy.  Peniiiaiiahlp.  Drawliiir, 
all  the  Eiifrllsh  liraiiehes,  and  everyttiln^r  pertalnlnir 
to  business,  for  full  six  iiioiilliH.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  tflve  individual  hiHlriictlon  lo  all  i»iir 
pupilH  Our  school  has  Its  Kraduates  In  ever.v  p:i 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY.  Sei 
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Santa  Clara  Exchange  Bulletin. 


The  Saut;i  Clara  Fruit  Exchan^>'e  has 

just  issued  its  Bulletin  No.  1,  from 

which  we  take  the  followinfj: 

The  crops  of  the  season  of  18!)4  are  now  well 
understood,  and  an  intelligent  judgment  in 
many  of  their  relations  to  the  market  may  be 
formed. 

ApKiooTs  are  to  be  considered  a  good  crop  in 
quantity,  but  average  smaller  in  size  than 
last  year.  The  larger  and  liner  fruit  known 
as  No.  1,  or  fancy,  will  be  a  smaller  per  cent 
of  the  whole  than  in  The  coast  will  fur- 

nish between  600  and  TOO  carloads  of  twelve 
tons  each.  Estimates  of  1000  cat's  have  been 
made,  but  conditions  do  not  warrant  such 
figures.  While  a  few  of  the  earliest  ship- 
ments brought  ten  to  eleven  cents,  the  price 
or  offers  have  fallen  off  to  seven  cents,  and 
many  jobbers  say  they  expect  to  obtain  them 
at  six  and  one-half  or  lower.  Some  have  been 
sold  at  these  prices.  It  will  be  understood 
that  California  has  no  competition  in  this  kind 
of  fruit. 

Peacjies  are  also  a  good  crop  in  California, 
but  in  all  other  peach-growing  districts  in  the 
United  States  there  is  .so  complete  a  failure 
that  the  whole  output  of  California  and  else- 
where will  be  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  a 
good  average  crop.  The  prii'es  offered  to-day 
are  from  five  and  one-half  to  seven  cents,  and 
sales  have  been  made  by  prominent  commis- 
sion houses  at  these  lowest  rates. 

Pri'nes  are  an  exceedingly  short  crop,  and 
will  not  amount  to  sixty  per  cent  of  that  of 
last  year.  This  will  make  of  the  prepared 
product  SOO  Carloads,  twelve  tons  each,  less 
than  in  1808.  Although  the  crop  is  light  the 
size  will  be  but  little  if  any  improved.  The 
increase  of  size  will  not  come  from  the  light- 
bearing  trees,  but  from  the  young  trees  just 
in  bearing.  The  prices  offered  to-day  are  four 
and  one-half  cents  for  the  four  sizes,  (iO's  to 
no's  September  .shipment,  and  four  and  one- 
quarter  cents,  October  shipment.  A  few  .sales 
have  been  made  b.y  individuals  at  above 
prices,  and  a  very  few  at  four  and  three-quar- 
ters cents,  four  sizes,  and  live  cents,  five 
sizes,  oO's  to  00"s. 

Other  kinds  of  dried  fruits,  except  Silver 
IH'unes,  are  not  of  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
considered.  Silver  prunes  well  cured  and  of 
good  size  will  always  bring  an  advance  over 
the  California  prune.  The  Silver  prune  al- 
ways sells  best  and  the  price  fixed  after  Dec. 
1st. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prices  above 
named  are  all  low.  They  are  wholly  named 
by  the  buyer,  the  seller  thus  far  having  had 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter. 

Not  a  pound  rf  anything  has  been  offered  or 
sold  by  the  Exchange  or  any  of  the  drying 
associations.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  these 
institutions  to  offer  anything  in  competition 
III!  the  present  market.  While  here  the  crop 
( if  cots  and  peaches  is  good,  it  is  largel,y  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  defficieucy  in  the  gen- 
eral product  of  peaches  alone,  caused  by  the 
short  crop  in  the  East,  and  still  we  are  asked 
til  sell  these  goods  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

As  to  iwunes,  there  were  more  sold  and  de- 
livered last  year  on  a  basis  of  five  cents  for 
lour  sizes,  prio  to  Nov.  2.)th,  than  our  whole 
output  this  year,  and  then  there  were  TOO 
carloads  left  for  winter  and  spring  sales ;  and 
still  we  are  asked  and  urged  to  sell  this  year's 
short  crop  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
less  than  in  181«. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  which  your 
manager  and  dii-ectors  believe  to  be  true, 
t  he.v  feel  justified  in  their  action  of  keeping 
out  of  the  market,  and  advise  all  large  grow- 
'•rs  and  small  growers  in  this  valley  to  do 
likewise.  To  use  the  language  of  one  of  their 
Eastern  correspondents,  they  believe  that 
u  e  shall  find  these  above  quoted  prices  "  ri- 
diculously low  three  mouths  hence." 

Already  there  is  a  firmer  feeling  and  prices 
are  slightly  advanced.  In  a  short  time  devel- 
opments will  come  surely,  indicating  the  ten- 
dency of  the  market,  and  your  direi'tors  con- 
fidently believe  that  the*  tendency  will  be 
upward,  not  only  because  they  desire  it  to  be 
so,  but  because  the  conditions  warrant  it. 

We  ask  the  growers  and  packers  to  consider 
the  conditions  above  set  forth,  and  take  such 
intelligent  action  as  may  seem  to  them  best. 
The  Exchange  will  receive  fruit  and  make  ad- 
vances to  meet  the  necessities  of  its  patrons. 
While  the  money  market  is  much  easier  than 
last  year,  it  is  said  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumer  is  less ;  and  still  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  output  of  1894  will  not  meet 
the  demand,  even  at  prices  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  present  date,  and  prices  which 
will  more  nearly  reach  the  cost  of  production. 
Our  welfare  so  largely  depends  on  the  fruit 
industry  that  we  cannot  afford  too  lax  a  policy 
in  what  is  our  preservation  and  our  prosper- 
ity. PiiiLO  Heksrv,  Manager. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded. 
Fifty  Cents  Per  Box.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  and 
Free  Sample,  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
For  sale  by  all  first-class  druggists. 


Xr->  W— '  ■— I'  ' — ■  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT. 
rv.1— bent    varli;tle8,   free  from 

 AND   pi  sts  of  an.v  kind.  Frunus 

r^w  r\  Ivn^^S  ■*'''"<>"1>  Blnjf,  Rostra ver 
r"^L^/-%I^  1  ^5  aiKl  Murdoch  Cherries; 
liliick  Culiforiiia  Fijfs;  Rice  Soft  .Shell  and 
ctther  Almonds;  American  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
rrj»*parturien8  VValiiuts.  Hard.v  iiioiiiilain  ^rowu 
<  >ran!r«'  Trees.  Our  oranges  have  stood  22  degrees 
Itiis  winter  without  injury.  UoUar  Strawberr.y. 
tliobcst  hcrr.v  for  home  use  or  iijarket.  Address 
<•.  M.  SII.VA  St  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  C«tiiity, 
California.  ,  ■ 

Riparia  Grape  Seed. 

Pure  Missouri  River  Ripariu  Urape  Seed,  growth 
1894,  for  sale. 

Write  ROBT.  W.  FURNAS, 

Brownville,  Neb. 


What  we  want  in  natui-al  al)ilities 
may  be  generally  and  easily  made  up  in 
industry;  as  a  dwarf  may  keep  pate 
with  a  giant,  if  he  will  but  move  his  legs 
a  little  faster. — Chatfield. 


How's  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O.  i 
We  the  undersigned  have  UiKuvn  F.  J.  (,'hene.v  tor 
the  last  1,5  years,  and  believe  him  iii-rfectly  liuu- 
orable  in  all  busines  transactions  uDd  tiniiucially  , 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  Hrm. 
West  &  Traox,  >Vholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O.  I 
Walding,  KiNNAN  &  MAitvi.N,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surface  of  the  j 
s,vstem.    Testimoniiils  sent  free.    Price  7x.  per  } 
bottle.    Sold  by  all  Druggists.  ( 


p.STEINHAGEN&C^ 


404&^06  DAVIS  STS.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  *ft 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

jS®- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  ou  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


The  Strike  Losses. 

IT  is  estimated  the  receipts  of  the  railroad 
have  been  itiore  than  cue  inillioii  dtdlars 
less  as  a  result  of  the  strike  than  they 
would  have  been  if  no  strike  had  taken  place 
No  doubt  the  workingmen  of  this  State 
directl.v  intereste<l  in  this  strike  have  lost  an 
almost  eciual  amount  in  wajjes;  but  who  can 
estimate  with  any  <legree  of  accuracy  the  loss 
that  has  fallen  upon  the  general  public.  This 
loss  has  been  particularly  severe  upon  the 
farmers  and  fruit-growers,  and  we  ask  you 
What  you  are  going  to  do  about  it  ?  You  can- 
not "strike"  back  at  anybody  or  anything  and 
recover  any  of  the  losses,  but  you  <'an  <'ombine 
in  a  way  to  secure  for  yourself  de<rideti  advan- 
tages. Why  not  take  such  a  course.  Capital 
combines  for  its  own  protection  and  advan- 
tage; Labor  is  combining  in  an  attempt  to 
enforce  its  demands,  and  why  should  not  the 
rural  population,  the  most  important  and  pro- 
ductive class  in  the  countr.v,  form  combina- 
tions for  their  advantage.  The  opportunity 
to  ally  yourselves  with  such  a  movement  is 
furnished  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply 
Association,  which  was  organized  for  the 
special  purpose  of  purchasing  all  kinds  of 
supplies  at  the  lowest  rates  and  shipping 
them  direct  to  consumers.  Why  not  use  this 
medium  for  buying  cheaply.  Their  success 
and  advancement  demonstrates  in  a  most 
practical  manner  that  as  one  of  their  patrons 
you  would  be  able  to  ''strike"  out  some  of 
your  expenses  and  "  tie  up  "  some  of  the  drains 
on  your  pocket. 

Address  the  PACIFIC  COAST  HOiME  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION,  132  MARKET  STREET,  and  you 
will  learn  they  c-an  be  of  practical  advantage 
to  you. 

SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

^  ^  (Established  1861). 

r  mm  C  C  Weekly,  32  pages.  $1  a  year. 
■■  K  ■■  P  160-page 

1 1  L  L  Bee-Book 
"  Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

50  Fifth  Ave. 
CHIOAGO,  II,I.INOIS 

LOANS  AND  MINES. 

Loans  negotiated  on  Hrst-class  securities.  IVli  nes 
and  mining  prospects  of  guaranteed  value  sold  on 
working  bonds.  C.  U.  DWINKLLK,  Grand 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Toulouse  Sn  Delorieux, 


G20    and  Commercial 


■eet,     San     F='ranoisco,  Cal. 

  Manufacturers  of  

OLIVE  MILLS 

,  HYDRAULIC  POWEK. 

HAND  POWER  OLIVE  PRESSES. 

Olive  Presses. 


HAND  POWER  WINE  PRESSES,  HYDRAULIC  POWER  WINE  PRESSES. 
ELEVATORS,  STEAM  ENGINES,  OAS  ENGINES, 

And  All  Appliances  for  Oil  and  Wine  Making. 


Send  for  Ulustraled  (.'alalogui^ 


AT        /ACTOR  Y  PRICES! 

We  Ship  Direct.   No  Commissions  to  Pay. 


> 

a 
o 

2 
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MITCHELL  MFG.  CO.  or  ALLISON,  MFF  &  CO.,  707  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


OEX    THE    BEST  ! 


If  You  Have  Land  to  Clear 

Si'iiil  for  the  Catalogue  and  Full 
Particulars  of  tlic 

CALIFORNIA 
STUMP  PULLER, 

82  Zoe  street,  San  Francisco. 

Find  liow  Cheap  and  Kasy  it  is  to  Clear  Land. 


Alexander  &  Hammon, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggfs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     ERUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF'ECIMLTr>'. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

4S"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  tree  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blg;g;s,  Butte  Countv,  Cal. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

730  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS.  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEAP*. 
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T!?! California  State  Fair 

OF  1894  PROMISES  TO  BE  MORE  COMPLETE  THAN  EVER. 

THE  DATES  ARE  SEPTEHBER  3d  TO  15th.  ;  :   T      LOCATION  IS  SACRAMENTO. 

This   is  the   Rorty-Rirst   Annual   State  Rair. 


fOR  THE  PAST  FORTY  YKARS  exhiliitors  and  the  general  public  have  here  met  to  exchange  i  THE   LIVE   STOCK    DEPARTMENT   will   show    what    California   is    still    protliicing   in  that 
ideas.  ' 

FOR  THE  PAST  FORTY  YEARS  visitors  have  not  only  been  enlightened,  but  amused  as  well,  at 
these  annual  gatherings,  and  each  successive  year  for  that  period  has  shown  progression  in  number 
and  character  of  exhibits. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  SHOW,  the  State  Fair  is  the  place  to  exhibit. 


THE   USUAL   GRAND   RACING    MEETING   during   the   Fair   will   be   sure   to   attract  the 
multitude. 


CASSASA'S  CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION  HAND  of  forty  pieces  will  hold  a  MUSIC  CARNIVAL 
during  the  Fair. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  TRADE  OR  SELL,  the  State  Fair  is  the  place  to  find  traders  and    EXHIBITORS  SHOULD  SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LISTS  and  secure  space.   THERE  IS  $2O,U0O  IN 
buyers. 

IF  YOU  NEED  CAPITAL  TO  AID  YOUR  ENTERPRISE,  show  what  it  is  at  the  State  Fair,  where 

investors  do  congregate. 
ELABORATE  NEW  FEATURES  are  being  arranged  for  the  EXPOSITION  BUILDING. 


MONEY  FOR  AWARDS. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


JOHN  BOGGS. 
EDWIN  F.  SMITH 


President. 
Secretary. 


Important  to  Prune  Growers! 


The  Burrell  Prune  Machine 

Prepares  Prunes  for  Drying  Without  Dipping  in  Lye. 

THE  MACHINE  IS  SIMPLE,  PORTABLE  AND  DURABLE.   Capacity,  one  and  one-half  to  two  tons  per  hour. 
Requires  three  or  four  men  to  run  it. 

THE  PRUNES  ARE  TAKEN  AS  THEY  COME  FROM  THE  ORCHARD  and  delivered  spread  on  the  trays. 
Special  sizes  furnished  if  required. 


SEND   FOR    CIRCULAR.  ADDRESS: 


J.  B.  BURRELL,  Wrights,  Cal. 

The  machines  may  be  seen  at  UIBERT  BROS.,  225  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 

This  machine  is  protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  dated  June  6,  1H03,  and  all  persons  are  hereby  warned  against  making  ( r 
using  any  prune  pricking  machine  that  may  be  an  infringement  on  the  same. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.  "''""rjTZf— 


and  Owners  of  Twenty 
Patents  on  Same. 


Engines  for  Irrigation  Purposes  a  Specially. 


\A/iCVRNING  ! 

If  you  are  in  need  of  pciwrr  for  puiniiiug  puriwses 
investigate  this  engine  and  take  no  other.  Many 
.so-called  ga.soline  engines  are  now  on  the  market 
which  are  direct  infringements  of  our  patents,  and  it 
is  our  intention  to  bring  suit  against  the  various  in- 
fringers. As  the  law  holds  the  purchaser,  as  well 
as  the  manufacturer,  we  would  advise  parties  who 
liave  already  purchased  other  gasoline  engines  to 
' itilaiu  from  the  sellers  of  such  engines  a  giXKl  and 
.  uttlcient  Ijond  protecting  themselves  in  case  dam- 
ages are  obtained  against  them,  as  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  company  to  work  a  hardship  on  inno- 
cent parties,  but  the  law  makes  no  such  provision. 


SEND  FOK  I'ATAI.OCrK 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  221  and  223  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hamilton  Fruit  Grader.!  p  ^  R  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

(Patented  Mav  i:!.  IKKi/i  1   *        •    ^^^^  •  .       ^       .  . 


For  Separating  and  Assorting  in  Different 
Grades  botli  Green  and  Dried  Fruits. 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 


IT  IS  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 
and  EFFICIENT. 

*S"  It  has  become  the  leading 
Fruit  Grader  of  California. 

Col.  Kersey  has  ordered  three 
of  these  Fruit  Graders  this 
season. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Testi- 
monials. 

A  variety  of  FRUIT  CARS, 
TRANSFER  CARS,  TURN- 
TABLES and  DIPPING 
BASKETS  always  on  hand. 


W.  C.  HAMILTON,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


IF  YOU  AISK  IN  NKED  OF  A  I)I£YIN<;  ItF.VCK  «»R  TKAV.S  FOR 
PKI  NKS  OK  RAISINS.  YOU  WILL  CON.Sl  I.T  YOl  K  0>VX  IXTKK- 
KSTS  HY  INVKSTIGATINU  THK  MEKITS  «)F  I',  *  I»  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

,  S/%IN  F='R/\NCISCO. 

/  E.  G.  JUDAH,  Afent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


/ 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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T\V  KNT  V- FOII  KTH  VKAH. 

Offloe,  230  Miii'Uet  Street. 

A  Compliment  and  a  Criticism. 


AMKsuruv,  Mass.,  Aug.  4,  lsi(4. 
To  THE  EniTOK — Dear  .Sic;  Your  I'epl.y  to  Mr.  Julian's 
letter  meets  my  hearty  approval.  Although  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  you  say,  the  /aijdcs.s  with  which  you  discuss 
public  questions  is  remarkable.  There  is  one  thing  I  ask, 
and  that  is  I  wish  you  would  restore  the  department  "Agri- 
cultural Notes."  That  page,  to  an  Eastern  man  who  expects 
to  go  to  California,  was  very  valuable.  Respectfully, 

J.  A.  Wn-so\. 

Aside  from  its  word  of  approval,  whicli  is  always 
agreeable,  this  letter  is  the  sort 
an  editor  lilces  to  get,  because  it 
lielps  him  in  his  effort  to  learn 
what  his  readers  want.  The  ed- 
itor of  the  Rural  certainly  does 
not  expect  his  readers  to  agree 
with  everything  he  says.  He  is 
satisfied  if  they  will  accept  his 
weekly  talk — From  an  Indepen- 
dent Standpoint — as  the  honest 
expression  of  a  man  who  tries  to 
keep  his  own  mind  open,  to  Iteep 
well  informed  and  to  deal  with 
public  affairs  plainly  and  with 
candor.  He  makes  no  preten- 
tious to  infallibility'  or  to  special 
wisdom,  and  does  not  consider  a 
question  settled  because  he  has 
delivered  his  judgment  concerning 
it.  He  kuoAvs  there  are  two  or 
more  sides  to  every  question,  and 
accords  to  every  man  the  riglit 
which  he  claims  for  himself, 
namely,  to  hold  and  to  speak  his 
own  opinions  without  prejudice. 
It  is  his  notion  that  tlie  very 
highest  journalistic  quality  is  fair- 
iiess;  but  since  at  best  men  are  but 
poor  creatures  of  prejudice,  inter- 
est and  environment,  it  is  not  a 
virtue  easily  attained. 

The  department  of  Agricultural 
Notes  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  refers 
was  made  up  chiefly  from  news 
culled  from  the  California  local 
Items  of  rui'al  news,  notes 
fruit,  miscellaneous  farm 
methods  of  doing  tilings, 
etc.,  were  mixed  together,  much 
of  their  value,  as  we  thought,  be- 
ing lost  for  want  of  appropriate 
classification.  Under  the  new 
plan  all  matters  of  miscellaneous 
news  of  the  field  of  horticulture, 
etc.,  are  classified  under  the  heads 
of  the  "  The  Week  "  and  "  Glean- 
ings;" crop  conditions,  etc.,  are 
supplied  by  the  report  of  the  State 
weatlx'r  and  crop  reports,  which 
we  shall  undertake  to  print  in 
nearly  complete  form  hereafter; 
and  items  as  to  agricultural  and 
horticultural  practice  are  given  each  under  its  api)ro- 
priate  department  head  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 
Nothing  that  has  heretofore  been  printed  in  the  de- 
partment of  "  Agricultural  Notes  "  has  been  thrown 
out;  it  has  simply  been  given  new  position  in  the 
paper,  under  what  we  believe  to  be  a  more  logical  and 
convenient  arrangement.  Just  at  this  season  when 
people  are  especially  busy  in  their  fields  and  orchards, 
and  vvlien  a  political  campaign  holds  the  attention  of 
the  local  newspapei-s,  reports  of  methods  and  pract- 
tice  are  very  light.  The  season  of  reporting  and  of 
speculating  is  never  contemporaneous  with  the 
season  of  harvest,  but  comes  after  it  when  the  farmer 


or  orchardist  has  more  time  at  his  command,  and 
when  the  local  editor  can  give  space  to  something 
besides  praises  of  his  party  candidates. 

The  new  exhibit  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Trade- 
made  up  of  the  several  county  exhibits  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair — was  opened  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Speeches  were  made 
by  Gov.  Markham,  Mr.  El  wood  Coopei-,  Mr.  M.  H. 


pre.ss. 
about 
ci-ops, 


portrayed 
the  scene 


In  a  Southern  California  Canyon. 

The  engraving  shows  one  of  the  summer  pastimes 
in  California,  namely,  a  i-amble  in  pleasant  bands 
through  the  romantic  environment  of  jjopular  re- 
sorts. To  the  artist,  perhaps,  the  natural  scene  is 
spoiled  by  t)ie  intrusion  of  carpentry,  but  to  the  or- 
dinary person  the  easy  ascent  by  stairway  to  tlio 
closer  cont(Miii)lation  of  rock  and  chasm  is  counted  an 
advantage.  The  rcuder  can  then 
enjoy  this  piclurc  with  all  ils 
prominence  of  sawn  Imnher  as 
much  as  the  people 
seem  to  be  enjoying 
itself. 

California  from  end  to  end  of  its 
mountain  and  foothill  areas  is 
equipped  with  "bits  of  nature" 
like  that  in  the  engraving.  The 
nearer  they  are  to  towns  the  more 
available  they  are  made  for  public 
inspection.  Probably  nowhere  in 
the  State,  though,  has  there  been 
such  praiseworthy  effort  made  to 
render  the  mountain  top  and  tlie 
gorges  on  its  sides  a  public  resort, 
as  has  been  accomplished  at  Pasa- 
dena through  the  enterprise  of 
Prof.  Lowe,  to  whose  mountain 
railway  we  have  previously  alluded 
in  the  Rural.  By  this  enterprise 
Prof.  Lowe  has  made  himself  a 
great  name  and  reared  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  The  portrait 
of  the  pi'ojector  of  so  comniend- 
able  an  enterprise,  taken  amid  the 
scenes  which  he  has  made  ])ublic 
property,  will  give  the  engraving 
exceptional  interest  to  our  read- 
ers. Evidently  the  photographer 
caught  the  company  unawares,  for 
attention  is  fixed  upon  Prof.  Lowe 
as  he  stands  on  the  suspended 
bowlder  and  addresses  the  peo])le 
around  him.  The  faces  of  the 
company  are  a  study  which  will 
yield  much  entertainuunit  in  a 
leisure  hour. 


PKOF.    LOWE   AND   GUESTS   AT   SUSl^ENDED    BOULDEH    IN    iiUBIO  CANYON, 

NEAH  PASADENA. 


As  tli(>  Rural  goes  to  ])ress  on 
Wednesday,  the  Raisin-Growei-s' 
Association  is  in  session  at  Fresno, 
the  pui  pose  of  the  meeting  being 
to  fix  the  prices  at  which  raisins 
are  to  be  held  this  \car.  Parlies 
who  sign  the  schedule  of  jjrices 
will  give  bonds  to  Imlil  to  the 
sc'ale.  A  correspondent  writing 
yesterday  (the  day  befoi-e  the 
meeting)  says: 
There  is  mn(^h  anxiety  among  raisin 


De Young  and  others.    The  Rural  wi 
lish  an  illustrated  description  of  the  new  exhibit, 
which  is  the  finest  ever  made  in  the  State--()r  in  th(^ 
world,  for  that  matter. 


On  Hood  canal  points,  says  the  <Jrr</iiiiiiiii.  fir  logs 
have  advanced  $1  per  thousand  and  ai-e  selling  at 
from  $5.50'to  $(>.M.  This  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
creased activity  in  the  foreign  lumber  demand. 


men  as  to  the  result  of  to-morrow's 
HU'tly  pub- 1 '  ng.  The  rumor  whicli  was  circulated  last  Saturday, 
that  one  of  the  largest,  Hrms  was  about  to  break  away,  was 
promptly  contradicted,  but  it  has  had  ;i  disquieting  ofTect.  If 
one  or  t  wo  packers  break  away  and  cut  prices  It  means  that 
the  raisin  business  is  ruined  for  this  year  and  that  nniny  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  will  be  lost  to  the  growers.  For  this 
rea.son  most  of  the  interest  centers  in  to-morrow's  meeting, 
and  it  can  alirost  be  said  that  fortunes  depend  U|miii  what  ac- 
tion mav  be  Ijken. 


At  Heppiier,  Or.,  D.  Cox's  three  little  girls,  the 
eldest  but  eleven  years  of  age,  have  caught  this  year 
in  traps  1864  squirrels. 


Mr.  Edwin  F.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  informs  us  that  Sacramento  city 
and  t'ounty  offers  $1000  cash  additional  premiums  for 
county  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair.  There  is  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Sd-cramento  to 
make  a  big  go  of  the  fair  this  year. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 

I  Week.    I  Month 
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One  Inch   1-50  O.UO 
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Registered  at  S.  P.  Postofflce  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

Any  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rituai. 
Press  ■wilh  a  postaire  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 
us  promptly  as  practicable. 

ALFRED  IIOLMAN  Kilitor. 

K.  J.  WICKSON  ,  Special  Contribiitor. 
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Weather  auil 


Hay  Crop 
of  1«S)4. 


Tlii.s  is  just  the  time  of  year  when 
California    weather    g'oe.s  alonjf 
trops.  pretty  well  without  the  help  of 

the  Weather  Bureau.  This  year  it  seems,  however, 
to  betray  some  lack  of  self-reliance  and  has  differ- 
entiated all  the  way  from  a  late  morninj^  fog  to  a 
thunder  storm.  Fortunately  these  blemishes  on  the 
midsummer  escutcheon  have  only  been  lif^ht  and 
have  cost  only  a  few  hours  lost  time  in  polisliini^ 
them  off.  If  we  can  now  run  alon<^  si.\  weeks  oi-  so 
throu<Th  the  raisin-makin<^  and  di-yinK  I'f  t'he  later 
peaches  and  prunes,  no  one  will  i-i'iiiember  the  de- 
fects of  the  last  week.  We  give  on  another  paije 
the  report  of  the  State  AVeather  Bureau.  During  u 
few  weeks  back  our  columns  have  been  unusually 
crowded  with  treatment  of  significant  current  events 
and  the  weather  has  been  allowed  to  .shift  for  itself. 
We  e.xpect  now  to  give  Sergt.  Barwick's  matter 
prominently  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  T. 
Chittenden  of  Santa  Cruz  county 
asking  for  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  this  year's  hay  harvest.    He  says: 

Many  of  iii.y  f fiends  ilei'lare  the  yield  to  have  been  excep- 
tionally heavy  and  the  amount  baled  iiiort;  than  suftii^'ient  for 
our  needs;  others  that  the  ei'op  is  .short  and  that  hay  will  be 
.scarce  before  the  winter  is  over.  Many  of  us  here  would  like 
to  know  which  assertion  comes  nearer  to  the  truth.  Of 
I'oui'se  I  speak  of  the  crop  affecting  San  Francisco  and  adja- 
i-ent  inarliets. 

The  hay  crop  of  California  has  never  been  made  the 
subject  of  statistical  report,  so  it  is  never  possible  to 
know  with  any  approach  to  certainty  the  amount  of 
any  particular  season's  yield.  The  only  means  of  in- 
formation is  through  observation  and  correspondence, 
and  this,  naturally,  is  most  thoroughly  done  by  mer- 
chants who  handle  the  surplus.  They  are  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  all  the  hay-producing  re- 
gions contiguous  to  this  market  and  their  agents  are 
continually  mfiving  aliout  and  sizing  u])  the  situation. 
Mr.  Morrow  (nf  George  Morrow  A;  Co.,  Hit  Clay  St.) 
explained  the  situation  very  fully  a  few  days  ago  to 
the  editor  of  the  Ritral.  Karly  in  the  season,  he 
said,  the  continued  dry  weather  threatened  a  short 
hay  croj).  At  the  same  time,  wheat  promised  to  be 
very  low.  In  this  situation  a  great  many  wheat 
fields  were  cut  for  hay,  especially  in  the  northern 
counties.  Thus,  Colusa,  Glenn,  Solano  and  other 
counties,  not  usually  lai'ge  producers  of  hay,  are  this 


('onihig  Itairy 


State  Board  of 
Hortit^ltnre. 


year  in  the  market  with  a  heavy  product.  On  top  of 
this  situation  came  the  late  rains,  which  saved  for 
hay  many  a  field  whii  h  had  been  i-onsidered  as  hope- 
less. The  result  is  that  there  is  a  very  large  yield, 
ample  for  all  requiremtmts.  "1  think,  "  said  Mr. 
Morrow,  that  there  will  be  no  material  change  in 
prices  for  the  next  few  months.  Later  prices  will, 
of  course,  depend  altogether  upon  the  kind  of  a 
winter  we  shall  have.  "  In  this  connection,  it  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  cheapening  of  transporta- 
tion has  made  our  neighboring  States  competitors  in 
our  home  hay  market  whenever  i)rices  go  a  little 
above  the  normal.  The  early  reports  of  short  crop 
in  California  were  spread  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  State,  while  the  later  conditions  seem  not  to  be 
understood.  Hay  merchants  are  in  daily  receipt  of 
letters  tendering  consignments  from  Nevada,  Oregon 
and  even  as  far  away  as  Idaho.  California  will  have 
no  occasion  to  call  upon  tht>se  sources  of  supply  this 
season . 

The  California  Dairy  Association 
organized  .some  months  ago  has 
called  a  convention  of  dairymen  in 
this  city  for  Sept.  lltli,  12th  and  ISth,  to  take  steps 
toward  a  thorough  and  permanent  organization  of 
the  dairj'ing  industry,  and  to  consider  matters  of 
general  interest  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  products.  Such  conventions  are  common  in 
the  East,  where  they  have  had  much  to  do  in  lifting 
dairying  from  a  mere  routine  labor  on  wasteful  lines 
to  a  scientific  pursuit  with  better  profit  as  the  result 
of  better  methods.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  pro- 
mote the  dairying  interest  in  California  by  the  same 
methods  of  association  and  co-operative  effort  that 
have  been  so  i)rofitably  applied  to  horticulture  and 
other  branches  of  local  industry.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Bui'- 
dell,  A.  P.  Martin  and  Wm.  S.  Pierce  compose  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  and  they  are  preiiaring 
a  programme  which  will  combine  entertainment  with 
instrurtioii.  The  meeting  ought  to  be  largely  at- 
tended, and  will  be,  no  doubt. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
met  to-da^'  (we  write  on  Wednes- 
day) in  annual  session  and  will 
probably  continue  through  the  week-  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Kimball,  Mosher,  Block  and  Thomas  are  on 
hand  and  Messrs.  Miles,  Runvon,  White  and  Buck 
are  expected  to  arrive  to-morrow.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  routine  business  to  be  gotten  through  with 
and  after  that  various  jTropositions  for  the  promo- 
tion of  horticultural  interests  will  be  taken  ■up — 
among  thein  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  CtMiper  be- 
fore the  last  Horticultural  Conventicni  at  Los  An- 
geles. We  shall  be  able  to  give  a  full  rep(^rt  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  in  next  week's  Rfrai,. 

The  viticultural  compat't  is  in  a 

On  Its  ' 

little  better  shape   than  at  the 

feet  AffHln.  ,.  ,         ,  ^       ,  • 

time  ot  our  lastr^poi't  a  week  ago. 
The  Syndicate  has  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  "California  Wine  Association.  "  The  directors 
are  Henry  Epstein,  Charles  Carpy,  Henry  Kohler, 
Henry  Van  l^ergen,  .John  ,T.  W^eglein.  E.  C.  Priber, 
Henry  r^athman.  ,].  EroWenfeld,  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Hans 
H.  Kohler  and  Percy  T.  Morgan.  The  capital  sttx-k 
is  |;l(».(i(»(i,(i(HI.  The  amount  subf^.'-ribetl  is  $-2,()(»(t,(t<Ml, 
The  subscribers  are  the  eleven  directors.  Ki)Stein, 
Carpy,  [.lachman  and  Kohler  took  HOOO  shares  each 
at  flild  a  share  and  the  others  2(1(10  fehares  eaMi. 
This  includes  all  the  large  dealers  excepting  Lach- 
man  A  Jacobi,  (iundlach  &  Co.  and  C.  Schilling.  The 
time  for  which  the  growers  signed  has  (>xx>ired.  but 
it  is  believed  tliat  there  will  be  no  ditticnlty  in  getting 
them  to  renew  their  pledges.  While  as  matters  now 
stand  the  success  of  the  scheme  is  not  assured,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  way  to  the  handling  of  this  year's 
product  under  the  new  system. 

A  visitor  from  Or^igon— Mr.  S.  A. 
ClArke — -at  a  rec*»nt  meeting  of  the 
State 'Hortictrlfeural  Swiety  gave 
the  growers  of  California  to  -understand  that  there 
was  a  new  Richmond  in  the  field  of  fruit  prochiction 
and  that  they  (the  California  growers)  were  in  some 
danger  of  being  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  growers  of  Oregon.  This  brag  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  situation  in  Oregon  as  re- 
ported by  its  leading  i)apers.  The  Portland  O/vy/o- 
iiiaii  of  the  7th  inst.  declares  that  so  much  California 
fruit  is  being  "'dumped  "  on  the  Portland  market 
that  Oregon  fruit,  especially  peaches  and  plums,  does 
not  stand  a  very  good  show.  The  re})ort  continues: 
"Fruit  men  of  San  Francisco  are  sending  great 
quantities  of  fruit  here,  where  it  is  sold  at  a  price 
which  shuts  out  Oregon  fruit,  or  compels  growers  of 
this  State  to  sell  their  jjroducts  at  jirices  which 
leave  little  room  for  profit.  Yesterday  morning  a 
Forest  Grove  fai'iner  brought  in  fid  boxes  of  peach 
plums,  liaving  driven  all  night  to  reach  the  market 
at  the  opening,  and  then  all  the  jobbers  could  give 
him  was  25  cents  a  box."  If  it  be  true  that  Cali- 
fornia can  thus  outsell  Oregon  in  her  home  markets 
in  the  midsummer  season,  it  is  due  to  their  greater 
experience  and  to  better  methods  of  prodiiction  and 
marketing.    In  the  earlier  and  later  varieties  and  in 
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the  more  delicate  fruits,  California  must  always  have 
the  advantage  over  Oregon;  but  in  plums  and  other 
such  sorts  Oregon  ought  to  jiroduce  quantitv  and 
quality  equal  to  ours.  In  the  fact  that  the  grower 
whose  disappointment  is  recited  above  had  "driven 
all  night  "  from  Forest  Grove  to  Portland,  a  distance 
of  25  miles  over  a  mountain  road,  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  primitive  and  expensive  method  w'hich  prob- 
ably runs  all  through  the  business.  No  California 
grower  would  think  of  driving  all  night  to  get  a  little 
jag  of  fifty  boxes  of  fruit  to  market,'  especially  when 
a  line  of  railroad  lay  alongside  his  route.  Oregon 
has,  in  spite  of  ten  thousand  slanders,  a  fine  climate 
and  a  soil  finely  adapted  to  fruit  production,  but  her 
people  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  before  they  can  make 
the  most  of  these  advantages. 

Fruit  Sales  ^'^^  readers  who  peruse  the  ac- 
count of  the  vast  receipts  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits  in  New  York  last 
week  must  be  forcibly  reminded  of  two  things:  First, 
that  less  than  ten  years  ago  New  York  received 
scarcely  any  of  our  fruit  direct,  but  had  to  take 
what  was  dribbled  to  it  through  Chicago  channels; 
second,  that  Chicago  experts  in  the  fruit  trade 
assured  the  California  people  that  New  York  was 
not  much  of  a  fruit  market  anyway,  and  could  best 
be  supplied  by  diversion  from  Chicago.  It  might  be 
interesting  now  to  turn  back  a  few  years  in  our  files 
ami  repeat  th"  utterances  of  some  of  these  Chicago 
commercial  prophets;  but  it  would  be  too  hatefully 
mean  to  do  it  after  all,  for  some  of  these  Baalams  are 
still  ill  the  Chicago  fruit  trade,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  have  long  ago  learned  that  the  truth  cannot  be 
repressed  by  hope  of  gain.  The  whole  fact  is  that 
this  Eastern  sale  of  our  fruit  is  greater  than  anj^ 
one  ever  dreamed  it  would  be,  and  so  we  do  not  feel 
lik(>  holding  up  any  one  to  scorn,  liut  ought  not  the 
experience  hitherto  to  teach  us  that  all  attempts  of 
whatever  nature  to  corner  this  trade  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  produeer  and  consumer  will  ultimatelv 
and  utterly  fail':"  Is  it  not  too  late  in  the  world's 
history  for  any  such  state  of  trade  as  described  on 
•another  page  by  our  Chicago  correspondent  to 
kvig  exist  '/  Those  who  are  trying  to  hold  back 
this  California  fruit  business  should  have  a  care  or  it 
wll  roll  right  over  them,  just  as  the  New  York  busi- 
ness did  over  those  who  were  trying  to  pocket  it. 

Revte"w  of  Conditions  Affecting  the  Price 
of  Wheat. 


In  the  language  of  the  wheat  market,  "London 
makes  the  price;  "  but  it  would  be  more  exact  to  saj' 
that  lyondon  rf(jixti  rx  the  price.  Supply  and  demand 
really  make  the  price;  and  since  London  is  the  world's 
greatest  market,  it  is  there  each  season  that  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  supply  and  demand  are  first 
understood.  London  is  in  direct  communication, 
through'her  ten  thousand  outposts  of  commercial 
activity,  with  all  the  wheat-selling  and  wheat-buying 
cowntnes  of  the  earth.  There  and  nowhere  else  is 
focuBsed  information  as  to  conditions  all  the  world 
over,  th(>  liiihiicf  of  which  really  makes  the  price. 
We  go  to  LoiKlon  for  quotations,  not  because  she  is 
the  regulator  but  because  she  is  the  register;  and 
there  is  as  much  sense  in  criticising  the  London  mer- 
chant because  wheat  is  low  as  there  would  be  in  de- 
nouncing the  thermometer  because  the  weather 
chanced  to  be  hot. 

In  getting  at  the  commercial  value  of  wheat,  for 
any  season,  the  London  merchant  looks  broadly  over 
the  world's  fields  of  supply.  If  the  production  is 
large,  and  if  ocean  tonnage  for  its  carriage  be  abun- 
dant and  6heap,  the  figures  will  be  low;  if.  on  the 
V)ther  hand,  rrops  in  India,  Argentine,  America  or 
else^ivhere  are  light,  and  if  ocean  tonnage  b,>  scarce  and 
high,'  theiv  the  figures  will  be  large.  The  chief  fact 
tot)e<letermirre(l  is  the  amount  of  the  available  sup- 
ply. Now,  with  this  condition  ascertained  ami  com- 
-■pared  w5th  '  the  corresponding  conditions  of  former 
years  it  becomes  a  very  ea.sy  matter  to  figure  out 
the  price  at  London,  though  it  is  liable  to  fluctua- 
tions based  upon  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  like 
war  or  rumors  of  war.  bad  or  good  prospects  for 
the  next  coming  crop  season,  and  upon  the  daily  exi- 
gencies of  local  supply  and  requirement  during  the 
selling  season.  So  much  for  the  London  or  Commer- 
cial price. 

Coming  down  to  the  circumstances  which  regulate 
the  price  of  wheat  in  California,  the  first  and  fore- 
most is  the  London  price.  The  buyer  takes  this 
price  as  a  basis.  He  figures  up  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  Europe,  of  insurance,  of  interest,  et<".,  etc.. 
and  when  he  has  ascertained  the  sum  of  all  these,  he 
subtracts  it  from  the  London  price  and  the  result  is 
the  San  Francisco  price.  Thus,  if  wheat  be  worth 
$60  per  ton  in  London,  and  if  it  costs  $20  per  ton  to 
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carry,  insure, "etc.,  a  ton  of  wheat  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  London,  the  San  Francisco  price  will  be  $40. 
This  is  the  broad  rule,  but  it  is  subject  to  a  multi- 
tude of  local  circumstances.  For  example,  if  the 
wheat  crop  be  heavy  and  if  the  tonnage  supply  be 
light;  if  some  exporter  has  a  chartered  ship  or  two 
on  his  hands  which  he  must  load  at  once;  if  the  supn 
ply  of  tonnage  is  heavy  and  the  supply  of  wheat 
light — in  any  one  of  these  or  of  many  other  local  con- 
ditions— the  local  market  may  go  from  day  to  day  a 
few  cents  one  way  or  the  other.  But,  though  it  may 
vary  a  little  one  day  up  and  next  day  down,  it  rarely 
gets  far  away  from  a  figure  corresponding- with  the 
London  price.  To  this  rule  there  are  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, due  to  ambitious  attempts  on  the  part  of 
speculators  to  control  the  market.  Thus  in  1887  the 
San  Francisco  market  was  thrown  out  of  balance  by 
what  is  known  historically  as  the  "  Dresbach  deal." 
The  Nevada  Bank  group  of  millionaires — Flood, 
Mackay,  et  al. — conceived  the  notion  that  wheat  was 
going  to  be  scarce  in  the  world  and  undertook  to  buy 
up  the  whole  Californian  supply. 

In  the  efforts  to  do  this  they  encountered  the 
competition  of  the  regular  exporters,  whose  ships 
were  waiting  to  load,  and  prices  went  from  a 
normal  average  of  $L37^  to  a  speculative  maximum 
of  $2. 17i.  At  times  while  the  "deal"  was  on  the 
speculative  prices  ranged  90  cents  per  hundred- 
weight above  the  normal  price.  In  the  end  it 
turned  out  that  the  London  dealers  were  wiser 
than  the  San  Francisco  millionaires.  The  price  did 
not  go  up  and  the  speculators  had  to  unload  their 
enormous  stock,  bought  at  speculative  figures,  at  the 
normal  price.  Their  loss,  it  has  always  been  under- 
stood, was  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars — distributed  about  equally  between  Cali- 
fornia farmers  and  English  merchants.  This  year 
we  have  had  another  "deal"  similar  in  character 
but  of  smaller  magnitude.  In  March  last  the 
commission  firm  of  L.  McLaughlin  became  a 
heavy  buyer  of  May  wheat  in  the  S.  F.  Produce 
Exchange  at  prices  slightly  above  the  normal  as 
gauged  by  the  London  price;  later  it  bought  Decem- 
ber wheat,  and  is  still  in  the  market  though  latterly 
not  as  a  heavy  buyer.  Thus  our  market,  low  as  it 
has  seemed,  has  been  in  advance  of  the  normal, 
especially  for  milling  grades.  The  idea  that 
whoever  is  back  of  McLaughlin  (supposed  to  be 
Mr.  Fair,  though  this  is  merely  assumption)  is 
that  wheat  is  to  go  up;  but  thus  far  there  has  been 
no  verification  of  this  judgment.  All  told,  the 
"deal"  now  holds  in  San  Francisco  warehouses 
somewhere  from  160,000  to  200,000  tons,  and  if  it 
were  sold  to-day  at  ruling  prices  it  would  not 
fetch  within  a  million  dollars  of  what  it  has  cost. 
The  "deal"  thus  far  is  loser,  and,  so  far  as  the 
Rural  can  see,  it  is  bound  to  drop  a  good  pile  of 
money. 

The  presence  of  this  speculative  buyer — steadily 
sustaining  the  local  market  above  the  normal  price — 
accounts  for  some  of  the  anomalies  noted  this  season. 
Thus,  the  importations  of  flour  and  wheat  from  Ore- 
gon have  been  from  three  to  four  times  greater  than 
usual — Oregon  holders  having  sought  the  better  mar- 
ket here.  Again,  while  the  supply  available  for  ship- 
ment has  been  large,  a  whole  fleet  of  grain  ships 
has  floated  (and  still  floats)  idly  in  our  harbor;  for 
exporters  have  not  been  justified  in  buying  for  ship- 
ment at  prices  above  the  normal  as  compared  with 
the  London  price.  Milling  grades  of  wheat  have 
been  abnormally  high  (ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  per  hundredweight)  as  compared  with  shipping 
grades;  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Oregon 
millers  have  throughout  the  season  beaten  our  own 
millers  in  markets  of  China,  Honolulu  and  even  in 
Los  Angeles.  Still,  though  the  export  business  has 
been  slow  and  the  milling  business  practically  limited 
to  the  local  demand,  producers  have  been  benefited 
somewhat  because  they  have  been  able  to  sell  all 
through  the  season  for  a  few  cents  above  the  normal 
price. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  possibility  that  Mr.  Fair  or 
whoever  may  be  back  of  the  "deal"  is  wiser  than 
the  commercial  world,  but  we  very  much  fear  that  it 
is  not  so.  Looking  at  the  situation  broadly  we  find 
that  the  world's  available  supply  on  July  1st  was  ap- 
proximately 153,000,000  busheis,  or  only  4,000,000 
less  than  the  supply  on  July  1,  1893,  which  was  the 


largest  ever  known.  Thus,  the  supply  is  practically 
equal  to  that  of  one  year  ago,  which  has  made  the 
unprecedentedly  low  prices  of  the  past  twelve 
months.  This  vast  volume  of  wheat  comes  from 
everywhere — England,  Continental  Europe,  Russia, 
India,  Argentine,  America,  etc.,  etc.  In  every 
wheat-producing  country  there  has  been  a  fair  crop. 

Coming  to  the  situation  in  California  we  find  that 
we  have  a  hold-over  supply  of  approximately  400.000 
tons,  whereas  we  had  less  than  300,000  tons  last 
year.  This  year's  product  will  be  smaller  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  of  the  early  spring 
—somewhere  between  700,000  and  800,000  tons. 
However,  the  new  crop  with  the  hold-over  wheat  will 
make  our  available  supply  upward  of  1,100,000  tons, 
or  quite  as  much  as  usual. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  world's  statistics  and  the 
California  statistics  of  supply  indicate  a  continuance 
of  the  wretched  prices  of  the  past  year.  Nor  are  the 
farmers  of  California  likely  to  have  the  little  help 
which  the  "  deal "  has  afforded  them  during  the  past 
six  months,  by  holding  the  market  a  little  above  the 
normal  price.  We  wish  it  were  otherwise,  but  facts 
are  facts  and  it  is  better  to  squarely  face  them.  It 
really  looks  as  if  we  were  never  to  have  a  return  of 
the  good  times  when  wheat  was  worth  ' '  a  dollar  a 
bushel"  and  upward  throughout  California.  The  ex- 
tension of  wheat-growing  in  India  and  South  Amer- 
ica on  cheap  lands  by  cheap  labor  has  apparently 
revolutionized  the  wheat  market.  The  relative  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  silver  may  be,  as  many  believe, 
a  factor  in  the  situation;  but  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  chief  cause  lies  in  a  development  of 
transportation  which  has  brought  the  cheap  lands  of 
Asia  and  South  America  into  the  breadstuffs  compe- 
tition. 

Of  course,  any  one  of  a  score  of  things  may  happen 
to  bring  up  the  price  of  wheat.  The  Oriental  war 
may  involve  the  European  nations;  Europe  may  get 
up  a  war  on  her  own  account;  there  may  come  a 
time  of  famine  or  pestilence  or  drouth  in  one  or  more 
wheat-producing  countries;  but  these  contingencies 
are  unlikely  and  in  any  event  would  only  be  tem- 
porary. Our  chief  hope,  as  we  view  it,  is  in  the 
Nicaraguan  canal,  which  would  save  a  good  half  of 
what  we  pay  to  get  our  grain  product  to  market. 
Beyond  that,  we  must  look  to  the  growth  of  our 
home  market  through  the  development  of  fruit- 
growing and  manufacturing.  These  interests  will, 
in  time,  grow  large  enough  to  make  a  demand  for 
home  consumption  for  the  whole  product  of  our 
grain  fields. 

A  Good  Suggestion. 

To  THE  Eoitok: — Havinsr  heard  frequently  during  the  past 
few  months  that  good  mules  are  offered  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices  in  some  of  the  valley  counties,  would  like  to  know  why 
it  is  that  parties  having  such  stock  do  no  advertise  so  that 
buyers  can  find  just  where  they  are.  Subsi^riber. 

El  Dorado  county. 

Those  who  have  sales  to  make  quickly  are  often 
ignorant  of  the  best  way  to  reach  the  public.  The 
facts  to  which  our  subscriber  alludes  illustrate  this 
statement.  In  view  of  short  feed  many  animals  had 
to  be  sold.  The  demand  must  come  from  residents 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  where  feed  was  abimdant. 
Advertising  in  the  county  papers  is  good,  of  course, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  to  reach  outside  purchasers  a 
paper  of  general  circulation  among  stock  users 
should  be  used  by  the  seller.  No  doubt  much  better 
sales  could  have  been  made  this  spring  if  offerings 
had  been  made  in  the  Rural  Press.  Some  people 
have  not  learned  this  yet. 


We  hear  much  of  late  from  the  districts  where  the  grain 
yield  has  been  unexpectedly  large  but  little  from  those 
where  the  worst  fears  of  the  earlier  season  have  been 
realized.  The  Tulare  ReuUter  reports  that  "  on  the  dry  lands 
in  the  Orosi  country  there  is  practically  no  grain  at  all,  and  it 
was  so  cold  during  the  winter  that  the  wet  lands  did  not  do 
well.  However,  there  was  something  raised,  and  what  there 
is  is  being  harvested  and  threshed  rapidly.  It  is  a  short 
horse  and  will  soon  be  curried.  Only  about  60,000  sacks  of 
grain  will  be  brought  into  market  this  year  in  a  territory 
that  produced  five  or  six  times  as  much  last  season.  Instead 
of  a  receipt  at  the  warehouses  of  2000  to  2.500  sacks  a  day,  our 
warehousemen  are  content  if  they  get  in  400  to  .500  sacks  a 
day."   

An  important  reduction  in  freight  rates  for  hay  from  the 
southern  San  Joaquin  districts  to  Los  Angeles  has  just  been 
made.  The  RrgMer  reports  that  "heretofore  the  minimum 
charge  from  Tulare  for  a  34-foot  car  has  been  for  12  tons  or  34,- 
000  pounds,  but  as  it  was  not  possible  to  get  in  more  than  10 
tons  at  the  outside  the  shipper  had  to  pay  for  two  tons  ir.ore 
than  he  shipped,  which  made  the  rate  on  a  carload  a  steeper 
per  ton  than  the  apparent  rate  quoted.  Now  the  minimum 
charge  will  be  for  19,000  pounds,  and  if  the  hay  is  good  it  will 
be  possible  to  get  that  quantity  of  hay  in  a  car,  and  a  shipper 
will  pay  for  just  as  much  as  he  ships  aud  no  more." 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  tariff  fight  has  culminated  in  a  complete  and 
humiliating  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  carrying  with  it  abandonment  of 
the  reform  plans  of  the  dominant  party  and  the  per- 
sonal defeat  of  President  Cleveland.  The  Wilson 
bill  as  amended  in  644  points  by  the  Senate— the 
same  which  the  President  declared  to  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  perfidy,  a  violation  of  party  principle  and  a 
sacrifice  of  party  honor;  the  same  which  Chairman 
Wilson  declared  to  be  infamous  in  its  disregard  of 
principles  and  promises  and  as  being  framed  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Sugar  Trust — this  bill,  without  the 
change  of  .so  much  as  a  comma,  has  been  accepted 
and  passed  by  the  House  and — strangest  of  ail- 
under  the  leadership  and  upon  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  It  is,  as  we  view  it,  one  of  the  most 
astounding  and  humiliating  facts  in  the  history  of 
American  legislation.  It  marks  the  power  of 
a  giant  trust,  in  the  face  of  a  full  public 
understanding  of  the  issue,  to  shape  legisla- 
tion to  suit  its  own  nefarious  ends.  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  while  leading  the  surrender  was  con- 
scious of  all  it  implied,  declared  his  act  to  be  the 
triumph  of  dishonor.  "  The  great  question  presents 
itself,"  he  said,  "is  this  to  be  a  government  by  a 
self-taxing  people  or  a  government  by  trusts  and 
monopolists  ?  *  *  *  The  question  is  now 
raised  as  to  whether  this  is  a  government  of  the 
American  people  for  the  American  people,  or  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  Sugar  Trust  for  the  Sugar  Trust  ?  " 

The  cause  of  this  back-down  was  the  ultimatum 
of  the  Senate — or  rather  of  Mr.  Goi-inan — that  the 
outcome  of  the  contest  would  be  the  Senate  bill  or 
no  bill  at  all.  When  this  situation  became  im- 
pressed upon  the  House,  it  gave  in.  At  a  caucus 
held  to  consider  the  situation,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Crisp  reluctantly  admitted  that  the  House  was 
beaten  and  that  the  only  thing  to  be  dojje  was  to 
accept  the  Senate  bill.  Mr.  Wilson  suffered  in- 
tensely under  the  humiliations  of  his  position.  He 
would  accept  the  Senate  bill,  he  said,  vicious, 
burdensome  and  favorable  to  the  Trust  as  it  was, 
only  because  it  seemed  to  him  less  vicious,  less 
burdensome  and  less  favorable  than  the  existing 
McKinley  law.  This  tone  was  also  taken  by  Mr. 
Crisp,  and  the  caucus,  following  their  counsel,  de- 
termined by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  to  pass  the 
Senate  measure.  However,  as  an  expression  of  the 
attitude  of  the  House  and  to  place,  so  far  as  possible, 
responsibility  upon  the  Senate,  it  was  determined  to 
pass  a  series  of  bills  putting  coal,  iron,  sugar  and 
barbed  wire  on  the  free  list. 

The  programme  as  thus  laid  down  by  the  caucus 
was  not  carried  out  without  friction.  In  the  House 
there  were  a  few  stalwart  Democrats  animated  by 
the  spirit  which  dies  but  does  not  surrender. 
Bourke  Cockran  of  New  York  was  bitter  in  denunci- 
ation not  only  of  the  bill  itself  but  of  the  action  of 
the  House  in  accepting  it.  Referring  to  a  statement 
made  before  the  caucus  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  a  com- 
bination of  Democratic  Senators,  acting  in  line  with 
the  policy  of  the  trust,  had  by  threatening  the  de- 
feat of  all  tariff  legislation  forced  the  issue,  Mr. 
Cockran  said: 

The  vital  point  at  issue  here  is  whether  the  Amei-ican  Con- 
gress is  to  legislate  or  whether  some  unknown,  unmentioned 
force  can  block  the  wheels  of  legislation  and  make  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  covcer  in  the  dust  and  surrender,  they 
know  not  to  whom.  We  are  are  told  tliat  three,  four,  live, 
six,  seven  or  eight  individuals  have  managed  to  make  su<'h  a 
combination  in  the  other  branch  than  any  change  in  its  terms 
will  be  vital  to  the  passage  of  the  measure.  If  that  is  so,  in 
the  name  of  the  American  people,  in  the  name  of  liberty  and 
honor,  let  us  know  who  they  are.  We  are  hopelessly  dis- 
credited because  of  our  cowardice,  and  this  makes  our  sur- 
render disgraceful.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  state  here  that, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  the  measure  which  we  are  now 
asked  to  pass  is  a  more  obnoxious  protective  measure  than  the 
McKinley  act,  which  it  is  designed  to  supplant.  If  we  are  to 
swallow  this  whole  obnoxious  bill,  then  in  the  name  of  fair 
play,  in  the  name  of  propriety,  in  the  name  of  decency,  in  the 
name  of  American  liberty  and  American  freedom,  let  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Wilson)  tell  us  to  whom  we 
are  surrendering ;  tell  us  who  they  are  who  constitute  the 
new  force  in  this  Government  to  which  we  are  compelled  to 
pay  tribute;  tell  us  fully  and  without  reserve  the  character 
of  the  action  which  he  asks  us  to  take  that  we  may  judge  the 
j  depth  of  infamy  into  which  we  are  invited  to  descend. 

Another  Democrat,  Tarnsey  of  Missouri,  made  a 
bitter  attack  on  the  bill.  "The  highest  authority  in 
the  Democratic  party,"  he  said,  "has  stigmatized 
this  measure  with  disgrace  and  dishonor.  In  this 
conclusion  I  concur  heartily,  and  I  feel  it  would  bo  a 
personal  dishonor  to  me  to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  I 
shall  not  do  so."   A  few  others  spoke  in  the  same 
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vein,  but  when  it  came  to  the  voting,  all  but  twelve 
voted  aye.  The  Populists,  who  are  all  tariff  re- 
formers, voted  for  the  bill  on  the  principle  that  half 
ii  Inaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  But  most  nagging 
of  all  was  Reed  of  Maine,  who  spoke  for  the  Repub- 
licans. He  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  bright  and 
forcible  man  with  no  restraints  in  the  way  of  deli- 
cacy. He  spoke  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  "  rubbed  it 
in  "  on  Wilson,  Crisp,  Cleveland  >t  a/.,  until  his  own 
side  of  the  House  cried  out  that  he  was  going  too 
far.  Wilson  sat  with  countenance  alt  the  more  rue- 
ful from  his  effort  to  take  punishment  with  good 
nature. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  expected  to  approve  the  bill, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  expected  to  veto  it. 
He  will,  so  it  is  said,  allow  it  to  become  a  law  under 
the  rule  which  assumes  the  President's  consent  if  he 
does  not  return  the  bill  to  Congress  within  ten.  days. 
The  several  measures  passed  by  the  House  to  soften 
the  fall  of  the  back -down — sneeringly  referred  to  by 
Reed  as  the  "  Piip-gun  Bills  " — were  upon  their  receipt 
by  the  Senate  referred  to  committee.  They  were 
designed  merely  to  record  the  position  of  the  House, 
nobody  expecting  the  Senate  to  take  more  than  foi-- 
mal  notice  of  them;  and  those  relative  to  coal,  iron 
and  barbed  wire  are  doomed  to  an  untimely  death. 
But  there  is  a  chance  that  the  sugar  bill  may  be  con- 
curred in,  through  a  combination  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  favorable  to  free  sugar.  It  is  only  a 
chance,  however,  for  the  Sugar  Tiaist  has  its 
friends  on  the  Republican  as  well  as  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  Senate. 


Thus,  at  last,  we  have  reached  the  end- -or  rather, 
we  are  in  sight  of  the  end — of  tariff  legislation  at 
the  hands  of  this  Congress.  To  say  that  it  is  un- 
.satisfactory  and  disappointing  to  all  parties  is  only 
to  repeat  what  the  leaders  of  all  parties  have  pub- 
licly declared.  Two  years  of  business  uncertainty, 
confusion  and  losses  have  given  us  a  tariff  law  which 
those  who  have  made  it  declare  to  be  "  vicious,  bur- 
densome and  favorable  to  trusts,"  and  to  be  endured 
only  until  it  can  be  altered.  Thus,  we  are  promised 
more  uncertainty,  more  confusion  and  more  losses 
to  follow  a  continuance  of  the  fight.  Could  there  be 
in  its  practical  aspects  a  more  melancholy  outcome? 
Does  it  not  demonslT-ate  what  the  Rural  has  often 
asserted,  tliat  a  jiartisan  settlement  of  the  tariff  is 
no  settlement  at  all? 

If  the  bill  had  been  designed  for  the  express  injury 
of  California  it  could  hardly  have  better  accomplished 
that  result.  Protection  is  taken  from  our  wool,  from 
our  orchard  products,  measurably  from  our  vine- 
yard products,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  no 
relief  in  the  form  of  free  coal  and  iron,  of  which  we 
are  large  impoi'ters.  We  lose  everywhere  and  gain 
nowhere;  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand  it. 


It  should  have  been  pointed  out  in  our  answer  to 
Mr.  Conrad's  question  last  week  that  the  present 
tariff  law  (the  McKinley  act)  gives  the  Sugar  Trust  1 
a  prodigious  advantage.  As  was  stated,  raw  sugar  j 
is  now  admitted  free,  while  refined  sugar  is  taxed 
511  cents  per  liundred-weight  or  one-half  cent  a  pound. 
Since  the  Trust  is  practically  the  sol(>  refiner  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States,  it  gets  the  whole  benefit  of  this 
half-cent  ])cr  ])oui)d.  which  amounts  to  upwards  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
right  in  the  declaration  above  quoted  that,  favorable 
as  the  bill  just  pa.ssed  is  to  the  Sugar  Trust,  it  is  less 
so  than  the  McKinley  law.  However,  in  anticipation 
of  a  change  in  the  law,  the  Trust  has  imported  a 
year's  supply  of  raw  sugar — a  sufficient  quantity,  it 
is  said,  to  yield  a  i)r()fit  under  the  ditfereiitiar'  of 
twenty-five  nnllions  of  dollars.  It  should,  perhaps, 
be  explained  in  this  connection  how  the  Sugar  Trust  \ 
is  able  to  monopolize  .so  great  and  profitable  a  busi- 
ness as  sugar  refining.  If  anybody  should  set  up  an 
independent  refinery  say  at  San  Francisco,  the  Trust 
would  flood  the  market  with  sugar  at  a  price  below 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  With  its  enormous  capital 
it  can  keep  up  this  game  as  long  as  the  local  refiner 
chooses  to  play  at  it.  The  result  is  that  all  the  re- 
finers are  compelled  to  join  the  Trust  to  save  them- 
selves from  ruin.  The  Spreckels  firm  with  their  re- 
fineries here  and  at  Philadelphia,  with  their  enor- 
mous capital  and  with  their  grip  on  the  Hawaiian 
product,  undertook  to  stand  out.  but  it  did  not  take 
the  Trust  many  months  to  make  them  hoist  the 
white  flag.  I 


i         WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Official  Bulletin  of  the  State  Weather  Ser- 
vice. 

By  J.  A.  Barwick,  Director. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
August  1.3th  was:  For  San  Francisco  58",  Eureka 
54  .  Red  Bluff  7S'\  Sacramento  72''  Fresno  "ti"',  Los 
Angeles  fiti"  and  San  Diego  64". 
I  As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  the 
i  entire  State,  both  coast  and  interior,  shows  heat  de- 
ficiencies, which  are  as  follows  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  stations  named:  San  Francisco  and  Eureka 
2",  Red  Bluff' Sacramento  3',  Fresno  Los  An- 
geles 7"  and  San  Diego  (>^. 

This  deficiency  has  been  very  beneficial  to  all  grow- 
ing crops,  although  retarding  the  rapid  ripening  of 
the  raisin  grape,  drain  is  about  all  harvested  and 
nearly  all  threshed;  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop 
lias  been  stored  in  anticipation  of  better  prices  in  the 
near  future.  The  fruit  cro])  is  an  immense  one,  but 
prices  are  ruling  low.  Along  the  Sacramento  river 
quite  a  number  of  orchardists  have  quit  picking  for 
shipment,  fearing  a  glut  in  the  Eastern  market. 
Hops  will  be  a  good  crop.  Beans  are  being  luilled  or 
harvested  and  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one.  Beet 
sugar  luirvest  begun  at  Chino  and  the  saccharine 
percentage  is  good.  There  were  general  showers  on 
the  ftth.  amounting  to  very  little  luore  t  han  a  sprinkle 
over  northern  and  central  California,  accom])anied 
by  thunder  and  lightning  at  Eureka  (Humboldt 
count\0,  Willows  (Glenn  county),  and  fjcmoore 
(Kings  county).  The  lightning  struck  objects  at 
Eureka  and  Willows. 

Highest  and  lowest  temperatures.  IKt^  at  Huron. 
Fresno  county,  and  43^  at  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara 
county. 

TEn.\MA  (Red  Bluffi  The  weather  has  been  remarkably 
(wl  for  the  past  six  days  conditions  good  for  garden  truck 
hut  retards  the  ripeninfr  of  plums,  peaches  and  pears.  There 
will  be  a  large  increase  over  last  year  in  the  almond  I'rop  of 
this  county.  Prunes  will  be  less  than  an  average  crop: 
peaches  will  be  a  good  average,  l(K'al  canneries  doing  a  rush- 
ing business  putting  up  peaches.  Harvesting  is  over  and 
most  of  the  grain  Is  in  the  warehouse. 

Mkndocixh  (Hoplandi  Threshing  is  in  progress  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  are  yielding  fairly  well.  The  prune  crop  is  a 
good  one. 

L.^KEiL'pper  Lakei — The  warm  wave  of  a  week  ago  has 
been  followed  by  .some  decidedly  cool  weather.  Threshing  is 
well  along,  and  the  extent  of  the  yield,  as  c(>nii«ired  with 
last  year,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  where  machines  made 
a  run  of  only  eight  days  they  expect  this  year  to  be  out  three 
times  as  long. 

SiTTKK  (Yuba  City)  Some  of  the  farmers  in  southwest 
Sutter  arc  still  sowing  buckwheat. 

YvK.\  iWhoatlandi  The  hop-picking  season  begins  in  full 
blast  Monday,  August  i:ith.  A  few  pickers  have  been  at 
work  in  the  various  yards  this  week. 

I'l.ACKR  iTowlesi-Although  the  apple  crop  has  been  a  failure 
this  year,  the  hay  yield  has  been  immense. 

S.\(KAMKXTo  I  Orange  vale )-  Pear  shipping  started  in 
in  earnest  during  the  past  week,  and  the  outkwk  for  a  tine 
crop  is  very  promising.  (Sacramento) — A  great  deal  of  fruit 
on  the  ranches  along  the  river  will  not  be  picked  at  all  on  ac- 
count of  the  prices  offered,  although  the  crop  is  an  immense 
one. 

Yoi-o  (Winters I— Fruit  drying  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
(Citrona)— The  harvest  is  about  over  and  the  warehouses  are 
tilled  to  overflowing  with  gtK)d  quality  of  wheat,  awaiting 
better  prices.  ( Woodland  i--Harvesting  in  this  county  is 
about  completed,  and  the  output  is  generally  a  pretty  fair 
one  taking  the  usual  s(!as()n  all  the  way  through. 

Solano  (Dixoni  The  l)Ulk  of  the  graincrophas  been  housed. 
The  present  cool  weather  is  a  most  welcome  change  from  the 
intense  heat  of  last  week.  The  grajw  crop  in  this  vicinity 
will  be  a  gootl  one,  but  the  prices  seem  to  be  influenced  by 
the  general  depression.  Peaches  are  ripening  rapidly  and 
most  of  the  fruit-growers  will  begin  drying  next  week. 
(Bernharti — The  grain  crop  in  this  vicinity  was  up  to  the 
average,  but  would  not  compare  with  that  of  two  years  ago 
when  times  were  so  prosperous  in  this  section. 

Com  sA  (CoIusa( — Harvest  work  is  about  done.  Many  of  the 
farmers  have  their  grain  already  in  the  warehou.se  and  others 
are  pushing  it  there  as  fast  as  jxissible.  The  crops  between 
the  Sacramento  river  and  Coast  range  are  [xxir,  in  many  parts 
a  total  failure.  Along  the  river  they  are  fair,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  they  are  good  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Sonoma  (Bennett  Valley) -  - Plums  and  prunes,  of  which 
there  are  big  crops,  are  ripening  splendidly  and  the  owners 
are  hurrying  them  to  market  in  great  shape.  (Geyserville) — 
Tlie  grape  i^roj)  jiromises  to  be  a  heavy  one  in  this  district. 
Nearly  everyb(Kly  in  Washington  township  is  drying  fruit.  It 
is  the  biggest  and  best  fruit  crop  ever  known  in  that  section. 
( Forest ville)  —  Weather  decidedly  cooler.  Fruit  ripening 
slowly.  Driers  in  operation.  Hops  will  be  ready  for  picking 
in  this  Iwality  about  September  1st.  Prunes  will  be  a  fair 
crop  and  will  ript'n  about  one  vveek  earlier  than  usual.  This 
week  finishes  up  the  blackberries.  Corn  has  made  a  rapid 
growth  and  is  now  tasselling  out.   Potatoes  are  kwking  fine. 

Mauin  (Novato)~The  fruit  crop  is  excellent  and  there  will 
be  a  big  crop  of  grajies. 

CoNTHA  Costa  (Danville)— (irain  of  all  kinds  is  very  heavy 
and  we  never  saw  better  l(H)king  hay  than  is  being  hauled 
and  stored  in  the  various  warehouses,  very  little  being 
shiptx-d,  as  all  are  ex))ecting  higher  prices  f.n-  the  better 
grades  of  hay.  Brewing  barley  is  being  shipjied  as  fast  as  it 
is  ready  for  nuirkct,  but  feed  barley  is  being  piled  up  in  the 
warehouse  for  future  u.se.  Orchardists  arc  very  busy  drying 
apricots  just  now.  Peaches  and  prunes  will  soon  be  ready. 
Bartlelt  pears  are  being  picked.  (Antioch) — The  farmers  in 
the  viciinty  of  Brentwootl  and  Byron  have  harvested  a  larger 
crop  of  grain  this  season  than  for  many  previous  years.  The 
yi(ild  per  acre  was  enormous. 

Santa  Ci.ara  (Santa  Clara)-  This  week  will  about  clean  up 
the  apricots  in  this  valley,  so  far  as  picking  and  cutting  is  con- 
cerned. (Cupertino) — This  week  will  finish  apricot  drying. 
The  peaches  and  prunes  are  coming  in  all  together.  (Camp- 
bell)-Last  week  at  the  fruit  driers  was  the  busiest  in  the 
history  of  the  town,  Over  100  tons  of  apricots  were  received, 
graded  and  put  uix)n  the  trays.  Peaches  will  begin  to  come 
in  this  week  and  prunes  are  turning  rapidly,  especially  on 
warm,  gravelly  soil. 

San  Joaquin  (Stockton) — Ten  cars  of  watermelons  a  day 
have  been  shipped  fi-om  this  point  this  week.  Some  of  the 
growers  say  this  is  not  a  good  year  for  the  vines  but  the  yield 
of  those  that  are  in  good  condition  seems  to  be  enormous. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock)— Weather  cool  and  the  nights  damp, 


I  making  harvesting  with  the  combined  harvesters  tough  work 

;  until  the  afternoons.  The  sprinkle  of  rain  on  Thursday  laid 
up  the  headers  and  combined  harvesters  until  the  aftermwn. 

Maoeka  (Madera)  Weather  not  warm  enough  to  ripen 
grapes.    The  prospects  for  an  early  grape  harvest  are  not  so 

I  bright  as  last  week.    Light  rain  on  Thursday. 

!     Fkesno  fEastoni   The  weather  is  now  cooler,  as  there  was  a 

I  shower  of  rain  on  Thiirsday.  Hasty  parties  are  picking  Zin- 
faiidels  and  drying  them,  but  they  "are  not  ripe.    The  peaches 

{  dried  so  far  are  small  and  of  poor  qualitv,  but  the  crop  is  a 
large  one.    (Fresnoi    Weather  most  favorable  for  all  crops. 

I  Grape  picking  will  begin  next  week  in  some  vineyards. 
KiN(is  iLemoore(    Grai)es  are  ripening  favorably. 
Ti  LAKE(Portervillei    The  heat  worked  no  darnage  at  all  to 

;  fruit  here.  Watermelons  are  the  smallest  and  of  poorer 
quality  than  ever  before  in  this  section.  (Oakdale)  -The 
warm  weather  is  ripening  fruit  very  fast  and  is  good  for  drv- 
ing.  Some  are  cutting  their  alfalfa  for  the  third  time  aiid 
expect  to  get  another  crop  yet,  which  is  a  very  good  thing  for 
a  dry  season.  The  fruit  crop  is  generally  vei-y  good  in  this 
sei-tion.  (Visalia)  Thursday  was  the  warmest  dav  of  the 
soa.'ion,  the  temperature  being  10.=>°  in  the  shade.  Fruit  is 
ripening  rapidly  under  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  these  davs. 

I     .San  liEXiTo  (HoUister)— The  fruit-driers  are  nearlv  through 

j  with  the  apricot  crop.    (Bitterwater(— The  weather'has  been 

I  very  warm  in  the  last  few  days.  Feed  is  getting  scarce,  and 
some  of  our  stix'Umenare  looking  for  more  pasture. 

I  MoNTEKEY  (Salinasi— Reports  from  the  beet  fields  in  this 
valley  show  a  remarkable  and  steady  growth  of  the  crops. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Confederate  Corners  and  Blanco  it  is  confi- 
dentially asserted  that  twenty  to  twenty-five  totis  per  acre 
will  be  gathered.  It  is  a  matter  of  notice  that  the  beets 
stay  well  in  the  ground  this  year,  there  being  a  verv  little 
IK(rtion  of  the  beet  that  will  have  to  be  cut  awav  in  topping. 

j     San  Lris  OniM-o  (Arroyo  Grande)— There  was  a  shower  of 

I  rain  on  Thursday  morning.  Fruit-growers  are  busv  picking 
the  apricot  crop,  and  all  driers  are  in  full  blast.  The  crop  is 
below  the  average  as  to  size  of  fruit,  but  the  yield  is  a  verv 
heavy  one.  San  Luis  Obi.spo— Up  to  date  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  fogs,  with  very  cool  nights.  Threshing  is  about 
over,  and  crops  have  been  .spotted.    Hay  is  now  all  baled  and 

[  has  turned  out  better  than  was  exjiected.  Fruit  drying  is  in 
full  blast.  AjH-icots  arc  gmxl  hut  scai\-e ;  prunes  are  plentiful 
but  the  fruit  will  be  small.  Beans  are  ripening  very  fast; 
pulling  has  commenced,  but  the  crop  will  be  short.  Potatoes 
are  going  to  be  a  fine  crop  and  corn  is  doing  well  for  an  off 
season. 

.Santa  Bakhaka  (Santa  Maria)— Bean  harvest  will  be  late 
this  .sca.son,  but  if  the  present  favorable  weather  should  con- 
tinue two  weeks  longer  the  harvest  will  be  at  least  twice  as 
good  as  prospects  would  indicate  two  weeks  ago.  (Los 
Berrosi  We  arc  having  heavy  fogs  here  just  now,  which  are 
gootl  for  all  summer  crops.  (Los  Alamos)  -It  was  expected 
that  when  threshers  were  started  in  the  valley  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week  that  there  would  be  at  least  three  weeks'  work, 
but  there  will  be  barely  two.  and  the  entire  yield  will  be 
very  small.  Fortunately  the  late  rains  of  spring  Came  in  time 
to  save  the  farmers,  as  excellent  hay  was  the  result,  and  thev 
are  thus  all  well  provided  with  feed  enough  for  their  stoi-k 
to  tide  them  over  to  another  season  in  the  Santa  Ynez  valley. 

Santa  Bakhaka  The  second  crop  of  strawberries  is  now 
pretty  well  in  and  the  blackberries  and  raspberries  are  at 
their  height.  The  latter  crops  are  not  .so  plentiful  this  year 
as  usual,  but  the  ra.spberries  surpass  any  seen  here  before  in 
size  and  flavor. 

Los  An(!Ele.'<  (Los  Angeles)  -The  weather  has  continued 
cooler  than  the  sea.son  calls  for,  which  is  very  unfavorable  to 
fruitdrying;  peachesare  beinggathered  and  dried  and  canned, 
and  the  crop  is  a  heavy  one.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, S:i  and  .>5  degrees.  (Rivcrai— The  walnut  and  orange 
crop  is  coming  on  flnely,  and  the  prospects  for  quality  and 
quantity  are  better  than  for  years.  Though  the  driest  season 
for  many  years,  there  is  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation, 
and  the  corn,  alfalfa  atid  vegetable  crops  are  exceedingly  fine. 

San  Beknakdino  (Chino) — Beet  harvest  is  progressing 
steadily.  On  most  of  the  fields  a  very  good  yield  is  being 
secured,  a'ul  the  beets  in  the  sheds  at  the  factory  are  of  a 
go(xl  size  and  remarkably  even.  (Cucamongal — The  crop  of 
peaches  in  this  vicinity  is  a  heavy  one  and  of  fine  <|Uality. 
Growers  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  selling,  as  the  crop  is 
too  large  for  drying. 

San  DiEtio  (Escondido)  -The  weather  is  very  fine  for  fruit 
drying. 

Gleanings. 


A  NEW  industry  in  the  shape  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  is  to  be 
established  at  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county,  and  farmers  will 
engage  largely  in  the  cultivation  of  beets. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  a  large  crowd  of  white  men 
drove  100  (Jhine.se  from  their  work  in  the  Randolph  packing 
house  at  Santa  Rosa.  The  management  will  make  no  further 
attempt  to  employ  Chine.se. 

TiiKEE  associations  for  drying  fruit  have  recently  been  or- 
ganized in  Santa  Clara  county.  Two  have  drying  plants  be- 
yond the  range  in  Santa  Clara  county,  and  another  has  estab- 
lished its  plant  at  Corallitos. 

Akizona  Indians  brand  cattle  by  shooting  arrows  at  the 
beasts,  to  the  points  of  which  are  affixed  steel  brands  with  a 
knife  edge.  When  the  wound  heals  it  leaves  a  .scar,  which 
looks  as  though  burnt  with  a  branding  iron. 

The  S<moma  County  Hoi>-Growers'  A.ssociation  held  a  meet- 
ing last  week  and  after  some  discussion  agreed  upon  1)0  cents 
per  hundred  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  picking.  J.  W.  Hall 
was  elected  president  and  Jesse  Jewell,  secretary. 

The  Los  Angeles  Ti'mrn  thinks  it  unreasonable  to  talk  of 
overdoing  the  fruit-growing  business  in  California.  "The  ex- 
tent to  which  our  fruit  has  become  a  necessity,"  it  says, 
"  was  shown  by  the  rush  which  took  place  for  the  first  arrivals 
that  got  to  New  York  after  the  railroad  tie-up." 

N.  ScnoLFiELD  writes  to  the  Rckal  Pkess  from  Pitt  river 
as  follows:  "We  have  a  fine  crop  of  hay  here  and  every  one 
is  at  work  securing  their  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The 
yield  will  be  large  except  in  .some  places  where  the  June  frost 
hurt  them ;  it  killed  them  in  the  boot  and  they  do  not  head 
out  and  will  have  to  be  cut  for  hay.  We  have  only  one  hop 
yard  ("ii  acres)  in  this  part  of  the  county,  owned  by  N.  Schol- 
fleld,  and  known  as  the  Pitt  River  Hop  Yard.  Hops  are  look- 
ing fine  and  there  will  be  a  large  crop.  All  complain  of  hard 
times  but  seem  to  be  happy,  as  we  are  SO  miles  from  railroad." 

The  San  Benito  ,4(Jrniiff  declares  that  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  beet  has  brought  wealth  and  prosperity  to  large  num- 
bers of  farmers  in  the  Pajaro  and  Salinas  valleys:  "Unlike 
all  other  crops,  there  is  no  uncertainty  of  a  market.  The 
farmer  knows  when  he  puts  the  seed  in  the  ground  just  what 
he  is  going  to  get  for  the  product,  and  t  he  price  only  varies  as 
the  quality  of  beets  rises  or  falls  to  a  certain  saccharine  per- 
centage. The  incentive  to  careful  fanning  is  always  with  the 
producer.  His  crop  is  virtually  sold  before  it  is  harvested, 
and  the  better  the  cultivation,  the  better  the  price  realiaed.' 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Horticultural  Exhibits  at  the  State  Fair. 


The  horticultural  department  of  the  State  Fair 
this  year  will  be  in  charge  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  with  B.  M.  Lelong  as  superintendent. 
Mr.  Lelong  has  just  issued  a  circular  appealing  to 
all  associations  or  granges  to  make  exhibits  at  the 
State  Fair,  Sept.  3d  to  15th.  The  premiums  are 
quite  large  for  county  exhibits  as  well  as  for  indi- 
vidual displays.  There  are  also  various  gold  and 
silver  medals  offered  in  most  every  department. 
Aside  from  the  county  exhibits,  there  will  be  a  com- 
petitive display  of  all  fruits.  These  will  be  judged 
according  to  merit,  each  fruit  receiving  its  actual 
points,  and  will  be  of  much  value. 

The  lemon-growers  should  not  forget  the  special 
grand  gold  medal  offered  for  the  best  lemon,  open  to 
all,  and  the  other  cash  prizes.  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  be  the  largest  and  grandest  exhibit  of  classi- 
fied fruits  ever  made  in  the  State,  and  all  sections 
should  by  all  means  be  represented.  If  any  county 
or  district  has  no  organization,  why  not  organize  an 
association  of  growers  at  once  to  compete  for  the 
prizes,  and  thus  have  the  local  fruits  tested  accord- 
ing to  .scale  for  future  comparison.  The  premium  list 
will  be  mailed  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 


Chestnut  and  Walnut  on  Buckeye. 


To  THE  Euitok: — Myself  and  neighbor  have  sonio  rich, 
steep  land  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  buckeye.  The  ex- 
posure and  climate  are  fine  for  chestnuts  or  walnuts,  but  to 
dig  out  the  buckej'es  would  permit  of  the  ground  washing. 
Can  any  one  tell  us  if  chestnuts  can  be  worked  upon  such 
stock;  If  such  has  not  been  done,  is  there  any  reason  why  it 
cannot  be  performed  !  P.  S.  Couwine  Wim.s. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Horticultural  experience  of  centui-ies'  standing  is 
that  nature  does  not  encourage  the  enduring  inter- 
growth  of  the  woody  tissue  of  plants  which  are  dis- 
tant in  their  botanical  relationships.  Sometim(>s 
there  is  no  success  out  of  the  closest  relationship  in 
the  species;  sometimes  closely  related  genera  can  be 
intergrafted,  as  the  pear  on  quince,  apricot  on  peach, 
etc.  Why  nature  insists  upon  this  relationship  is 
not  demonstrated.  We  can  theorize  about  it  nd  li/ii- 
ttim.  Sometimes  in  practice  we  are  able  to  inter- 
graft  plants  which  the  strictest  application  of  the 
apparent  law  of  close  relationship  would  declare  im- 
possible. Sometimes  nature  seems  to  accept  the 
arrangement  by  causing  growth  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  then  declares  divorce  by  death  through  lack  of 
affinity.  Present  experience  is  that  the  chestnut 
and  walnut  will  not  grow  on  the  buckeye.  Let  our 
correspondent  try  a  few  grafts. 


Wild  Fruits  on  the  San  Joaquin. 


There  has  been  an  unusually  heavy  blackberry  crop 
this  year  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river.  A  Stockton  exchange  states  that  John  (irant 
and  Moses  Teft  of  that  city  have  returned  from  the 
McMullin  farm  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  where  they 
have  been  picking  blackberries  for  three  weeks.  "We 
picked  22ti5  pounds  between  us,"  said  Grant  to  a 
friend,  "  and  sold  them  for  9  cents  a  pound,  making- 
over  $200  during  the  three  weeks,  and  averaging 
more  than  100  pounds  a  day  each.  The  blackberry 
bushes  are  in  the  river  bottom,  in  a  place  they  call 
McMullin's  island.  The  berries  were  very  thick  when 
we  started  to  work,  and  you  could  pick  eight  or  ten 
at  a  time.  Wild  grapevines  are  plentiful  there,  too, 
and  we  intend  to  spend  several  weeks  picking  grapes 
for  jelly  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  rii^e,  which  will  be 
early  in  September.  It  brings  as  high  as  15  cents  a 
pound  some  seasons.  There  are  a  good  many  deer 
in  the  river  bottom  roaming  with  the  cattle,  but  no 
shooting  is  being  done." 

The  Stockton  paper  says  the  friends  of  the  young 
men  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  statement  that  they 
picked  $200  worth  of  berries  in  three  weeks,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  known  that  they  sold  large  quanti- 
ties. 

Slow  Ripening  at  the  South. 

The  deficiency  of  temperature  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia during  the  last  three  weeks,  to  which  we 
alluded  in  our  last  issue,  is  proving  troublesome  to 
fruit-growers.  The  Vcnturlan  says  that  in  that 
region  it  is  taking  about  three  times  the  usual  length 
of  time  to  gather  and  dry  the  fruits.  N.  B.  Smith, 
who  had  gathered  about  100  tons  without  any  ap- 
preciable decrease  in  the  fruit  upon  his  trees,  was 
compelled  to  suspend  work  last  week  and  wait  for 
the  remainder  to  ripen  to  the  degree  neces.sary  for 
drying.  It  appears  that  nearly  all  the^  fruit  is  in 
excellent  condition  for  canning,  but  that  the  progress 
from  that  to  the  complete  ripeness  necessary  for  dry- 
ing is  extremely  slow. 

Blackberries  in  Sonoma  County. 


who  earn  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  day,  picking  at  least 
250  pounds  of  fruit,  which  indicates  that  the  berries 
are  large  in  size  and  thick  on  the  vines.  The  Fallon 
berries  have  an  over-average  reputation  wherever 
they  are  sold,  in  San  Francisco,  San  Rafael,  Healds- 
burg,  Geyserville,  Cloverdale  and  Ukiah.  They  are 
the  Lawton  variety,  and  he  attributes  their  superi- 
ority first  to  the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and 
next  to  the  skill  and  labor  put  into  their  culture. 
This  pays  in  berries  as  in  all  other  products  of  the 
soil.  The  yield  is  about  one  and  a  half  tons,  worth 
$135  gross,  to  the  acre — a  very  fair  profit,  it  must 
be  admit  ted,  and  well  repays  the  unremitting  care 
Mr.  Fallon  bestows  on  his  vines.  He  has  now  more 
orders  for  berries  than  he  will  be  able  to  fill  from  his 
crop. 

A  Red  Spider  Eater  at  the  South. 


To  Tnj;  Editor; — I  see  in  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst. 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  is  any  parasite  for 
the  red  spider  in  California.  This  season  a  very 
small  ladybird  (>Sci/niiiiis  j)niictun))  has  done  good  work 
in  Los  Angeles  county,  in  the  Rivera  district,  and  it 
has  practically  cleaned  up  the  orchards.  I  have 
placed  a  number  of  colonies  in  other  districts,  and  I 
hope  for  good  results  next  season.     John  Scott, 

Horticultural  Commissioner. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  August  8,  1894. 

FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Southern  California  Drying  Practices. 


M.  Fallon  of  Forestville  gives  the  Santa  Rosa  Don- 
ocrat  a  few  facts  on  berry  cultivation,  one  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Gold  Ridge  country.  He  has  been 
busy  with  his  berry  harvest,  paying  pickers  75  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  having  women  in  bis  employ 


Large  fruit  driers  are  almost  too  busy  just  now  to 
read  anything,  but  the  beginner  with  young  orchard 
doing  its  first  fruit  making  is  hunting  everywhere 
for  hints  and  suggestions.  We  have  given  these 
time  and  again  by  the  page  full,  but  they  are  always 
interesting,  and  there  is  a  wide  range  for  originality 
and  ingenuity  in  practice.  J.  E.  Straw  gives  the 
lliinil  ('iillfoniiini  an  outline  of  local  Los  Angeles 
cotmty  practice  which  is  widely  applicable,  and  will 
do  to  start  many  a  beginner  to  work.  We  shall  cull 
from  the  statement  as  follows  : 

Only  sound  fruit  should  find  its  way  to  the  trays. 
Next,  as  to  grading.  It  pays  to  grade  as  to  size  in 
apricots  and  peaches,  not  only  because  the  larger 
specimens  bring  better  prices  dried,  but  uniformity 
enhances  the  value  of  all  grades.  There  is  another 
advantage  in  drying;  When  ungraded  fruit  is  piled 
promiscuously  on  the  trays  it  dries  unevenly — the 
small  will  be  dry  enough  to  remove  while  the  larger 
fruit  will  be  yet  too  green.  If  we  wait  until  it  is 
sufficiently  eva]3orated  or  sun  dried,  the  smaller 
samples  will  have  become  as  hard  as  bone  and  as 
tough  as  leather.  Thus  grading  facilitates  drying, 
secures  a  better  product  of  dried,  and  of  course  com- 
mands a  correspondingly  better  price. 

Touclung  the  proper  condition  of  ripeness  at 
which  apricots  and  peaches  should  be  picked,  is 
rather  difficult  to  express  specifically  in  words. 
Generally  speaking,  apricots  and  peaches  should  be 
"  full  ripe  " — somewhat  more  than  "hard  ripe,"  and 
yet  not  too  ripe.  Above  all,  they  should  not  be 
green.  Unripe  or  green  fruit  produces  a  wretched 
article  of  dried  fruit,  while  over-ripe  fruit  is  apt  to 
"  spread,"  and  presents  a  neglige  appearance  dried. 
It  will  not  retain  shape  and  form  so  well  as  that 
picked  just  at  the  right  time,  and  of  course  loses  cor- 
respondingly in  commercial  value.  From  a  purely 
utilitarian  ixiint  of  view  it  is  wholesome  and  not 
deleterious  as  an  article  of  food  like  the  under-ripe. 
Possibly  the  best  way  to  express  what  is  meant  by 
"full  ripe"  is  to  say  when  the  fruit  has  attained  its 
full  bloom  and  lost  the  "  hard  "  feeling  that  is  so  pro- 
nounced in  green  fruit;  it  presents  an  elasticity,  not 
a  soft  sensation  to  the  touch.  The  riper  it  can  be 
had,  and  yet  not  be  "mushy,"  the  better. 

Most  of  the  cutting  and  pitting  of  these  fruits  in 
southern  California  is  done  by  hand.  There  are  a 
number  of  fruit-pitting  machines  on  the  market, 
several  of  which  possess  sufficient  merit  to  justify 
their  more  general  use,  but  owing  possibly  to  their 
cost  and  other  contingencies  have  not  yet  come  into 
general  use.  The  fruit  should  be  cut  entirely 
around,  and  the  pit  deftly  thrown  or  lifted  out. 
Under  no  circumstances  squeeze  or  push  it  out, 
thereby  jamming  and  breaking  the  natural  forma- 
tion of  the  pulp.  This  bad  practice  has  been  the 
direct  cause  of  lowering  the  grade  of  much  fruit  that 
might  otherwise  have  passed  foi-  prime  quality. 

Having  now  got  our  harvesting,  cutting  and  pit- 
ting under  way,  trays  will  next  command  attention. 
The  regulation  tray  used  by  the  largest  growers 
hereabouts  is  3x3  feet,  made  of  one-fourth  inch  sugar 
pine,  with  ends  of  inch  stuff  two  inches  in  depth  and 
sides  of  half-inch  stuff'  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
depth.  These  trays  can  conveniently  be  handled  by 
one  man,  and  the  opening  or  less  depth  to  the  sides 
allows  the  free  and  full  circulation  of  the  sulphur 
fumes  when  applied.  These  tray.5  can  be  used  either 
stacked  by  themselves  or  put  into  racks,  the  side 
opening  affording  every  fai'ility  for  the  thorough  cir- 
culation of  the  fumes.  In  filling  the  trays  care  must 
be  taken  to  lay  the  fruit  cut  side      exposed  to  sun, 


and  only  one  layer  to  each  tray.  The  drying  grounds 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  be  chosen  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  all  day. 
The  length  of  time  it  requires  to  properly  dry  the 
fruit  largely  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Along  the  coast  it  generally  takes  from  four  to  five 
days;  farther  inland  where  the  air  is  drier  and  the 
sun  warmer,  less  time  is  of  course  necessary.  Pos- 
sibly a  good  criterion  is  when  the  fruit  does  not  feel 
sticky  when  taken  between  thumb  and  finger  and  is 
reasonably  pliable.  To  bone  dry  is  to  deteriorate 
both  the  eating  and  selling  qualities  of  the  fruit,  and 
should  therefore  be  avoided.  From  the  trays  the 
fruit  should  be  sacked  ready  for  market;  it  will  lie 
found  advantageous  to  do  this  while  the  sun  is  shin 
ing,  as  then  there  is  less  liability  of  moths  and  millei-s 
laying  their  eggs  on  much  of  the  fruit.  Some 
growers  and  driers  observe  the  practice  of  sweating 
their  dried  fruit  before  sacking  for  market.  This  is 
done  by  removing  the  fruit  from  the  trays  and  put- 
ting it  into  bins  in  a  perfectly  dark  room.  This 
keeps  out  all  insects  and  "  livens  up  "  the  fruit,  mak- 
ing it  pliable  and  more  even  in  quality. 

So  far  I  have  made  no  allusion  to  sulphuring.  On 
this  subject  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion, not  only  among  fruit-growers,  but  also  in  the 
trade,  not  to  mention  the  learned  men  of  medical 
science  and  ])hysics.  Most  growers,  however,  be- 
lieve in  sulphuring  in  some  form  or  other.  Mr. 
Tracey  Abbott,  who  has  had  some  15  years  experi- 
ence in  fruit-di-ying,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  small 
amount  of  bleaching  is  desirable.  He  recommends 
about  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sulphur  to  about 
1200  pounds  of  green  fruit.  Specifically  he  uses  this 
amount  to  about  (SO  trays  3x3  feet  in  size,  and  esti- 
mates that  on  an  average  each  tray  contains  abf)ut 
twenty  pounds  of  fruit.  His  practice  is  to  allow  the 
trays  to  remain  under  the  influence  of  the  bleaching 
not  less  than  three  hours.  Others  say  less  time  will 
do  equally  well.  One  fact  must  be  strenuously  ob- 
.servcd.  and  that  is  this;  The  object  of  .sulphuring  is 
not  to  "bleach"  the  fruit,  but  to  retain  its  natural 
color  and  form.  Consequently  only  a  sufficient 
amount  should  be  applied  to  sear  up  the  outside  of 
the  fruit,  and  the  quicker  this  is  done  after  it  has 
been  cut  and  pitted,  the  better.  Indeed,  if  the  cut 
fruit  can  possibly  be  put  under  the  influence  of  the 
sulphur  fumes  innnrdidtr/i/  after  the  pit  has  been  ex- 
ti-acted,  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  at  the  least 
expense  of  its  eating  qualities. 

The  shrinkage  in  weight  due  to  drying  the  apricot 
and  peach  in  pounds  is  about  5.5(!  of  green  to  one  of 
dried  of  the  former  and  ti.04  of  green  to  one  of  dried 
of  the  latter.  At  least  this  was  the  result  of  care- 
ful observations  made  by  a  number  of  drying  estab- 
lishments in  1893.  Of  course  some  allowance  must 
be  made  between  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  fruit, 
and  also  between  a  season  of  heavy  and  light  rainfall. 


A  New  Process  in  Apricot  Drying. 


A  new  process — or,  rather,  a  new  ajiplication  of 
an  old  process — in  the  preparation  of  ai)ricots  for 
drying,  has  recently  been  made  at  the  drying  grounds 
of  the  West  Side  Fruit  Growers'  Association  near 
San  Jose.  Instead  of  cutting  the  smaller  fruit  (such 
as  is  used  in  making  the  fourth  grade)  tli(>y  dip  it  in 
a  lye  bath  just  as  in  preparing  prunes,  spread  it  up- 
on trays  and  dry  n-if/t  the  pits  In.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  this  process  was  last  year  purely  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  the  manager  of  the  association  (Mr. 
Ralph  Hersey)  had  some  difficulty  in  working  off  the 
product.  He  succeeded  in  the  end,  getting  for  his 
product  about  half  the  price  ruling  for  choice  grade. 
The  fruit  evidently  found  favor,  for  this  year  he  has 
applications  for  it  from  half  a  dozen  markets.  Mr. 
Hersey  is  treating  all  the  small  apricots  which  come 
to  the  West  Side  drier  by  this  method,  and  will  have 
an  output  sufliciently  heavy  to  establish  apricots 
dried  with  the  pits  in  as  a  regular  commercial  grade. 

Stimulated  by  this  example,  the  nuxiiagemcnt  of 
the  Campbell  drier  ar-e  putting  out  Ww'w  small  a])ri- 
cots  in  the  same  way.  though  Mi-.  Denton  admits 
that  he  has  some  prejudic'c  against  the  method.  In 
connection  with  this  experiment,  he  has  made  some 
investigations  respecting  the  cost  of  cutting a))ricots 
which  are  of  value  as  illustrating  the  vastly  increased 
cost  of  handling  the  smaller  sorts  in  the  usual  way — 
that  is,  in  cutting  and  sjjreading  by  hand.  The  rul- 
ing prices  at  tlie  Campbell  drier  fbr  cutthig  and 
spreading  the  four  grades  of  the  fruit  are  4,  5,  10 
and  20  cents  pci-  box  of  40  pounds.  By  a  series  of 
"  time  "  experiments  with  experienced  and  reliable 
hands,  he  finds  that  th(>  minimum  jirice  for  cutting 
should  (to  bring  it  up  to  the  average  rate  paid  for 
other  sorts  of  work)  b(>  advanced  to  5  cents  per  box, 
and  that  upon  this  basis  the  other  three  successive 
rates  should  be  respec^tively  7.  12  and  28  cents. 
That  is,  it  is  worth  5  cents  to  cut  and  spread  a  40- 
pound  box  of  the  largest  size  '"cots;'  and  relatively 
it  is  worth  7,  12  and  28  cents  to  cut  and  spread  the 
other  three  siz(>s.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  cost  of 
handling  the  smaller  fruit,  which  comes  out  in  cheap- 
est grade,  is  nearly  six  times  greater  than  handling 
the  first  or  highest-pric'cd  grade,  and  more  than 
double  the  cost  of  handling  the  grade  next  better. 
In  the  new  process  of  dipping  and  drying  with  the 
pits  in,  there  is  substituted  a  very  cheap  for  a  very 
expensive  process;  and  furthermore,  the  weight  of 
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the  pit  is  added  to  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  It  is  evi- 
dent thiit  there  will  be  profit  in  this  new  grade  even 
iit  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  price  as  com- 
l)arcd  with  fourth-grade  'cots  prepared  in  the 
usual  way. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  Mr.  Hersey 
insists  upon,  namely,  that  'cots  dried  with  the  pits 
in  have  a  distinct  rich  taste  not  found  in  the  fruit 
dr-icd  without  the  pits.  The  value  of  the  pit  as  a 
Havoring  principle  has  long  been  known,  and  it  is 
the  practice  of  canncrs  to  put  a  few  cracked  pits  in 
each  i)ackage.  We  heard  recently  of  a  case  where 
peeled  cling  i)eaches  have  been  dried  with  the  pits  in 
with  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  way  of  higher 
Havor.  A  well-known  peach  orchardist  of  Sutter 
county  proposes  this  season  to  give  this  plan  a  test 
in  conunercial  quantities. 

In  this  connection,  we  reprint  the  following  item 
from  the  Oroville  IlitjlKtir:  "Mr.  Abbott,  the  big 
fruit  grower  of  Sutter  county,  this  season  dipped 
some  plums  and  cured  them  just  as  he  cures  his 
prunes  instead  of  cutting  and  pitting  the  plums.  We 
tested  some  of  the  fruit  and  believe  from  the  looks 
and  taste,  as  compared  with  the  cut  and  dried  fruit, 
that  dipped  plums  will  be  a  success  and  will  .sell  fully 
as  well  as  tlie  oi-dinary  dried  plums.  The  expense  of 
dipping  and  drying  is  much  less  than  of  cutting  and 
drying." 

Cost  of  Lye  Dipping  Prunes. 


The  cost  of  lye-dipping  is  shown  by  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extracts  from  correspond- 
ence from  practical  iirune-dryers  addressed  to  Mr. 
A.  L.  Bancroft. 

A.  E.  Newliy,  curei-  and  packer,  San  Jose,  says: 
"  For  grading  both  before  and  after,  including  dij)- 
ping,  drying,  spreading,  taking  off  the  trays  and 
sacking,  costs,  on  a  minimum,  $5,  maximum  $7. 
There  are  the  variations  undei'  various  experiments. 
-*  »  *  *  ^  pruni'-pricking  machine  is  what  is 
needed,  and  without  doubt,  if  jiroperly  constructed, 
will  be  of  great  advantage  and  will  without  doubt 
greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  curing  the  fruit  product." 

Rodgers  &  Frank,  fruit-dryers,  etc.,  Gubserville, 
Santa  Clara  county,  say:  "We  reckon  that  to  grade 
green,  dip,  spread  on  the  trays,  lay  out  on  the  dry-  j 
ing  ground.  \wV  over  for  ""frog  bellies"  (wet 
l)runes).  deliver  in  bins  in  warehouse,  costs  about 
jiS.Sf)  per  dried  ton  in  an  ordinary  year,  figuring  on  a 
shrinkage  of  2,'  to  one." 

This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $3.22  per  fresh  ton 
unsacked. 

Start  it  Morrison,  fruit-dryers,   San   Jose,  say:  1 
••  We  have  nevei- attempted  to  keep  an  account  in 
detail  of  the  various  expenses  incurred  in  handling 
])runes.    The  total  cost,  including  dipping,  grading, 
sacking,  etc.,  is  not  far  from  $5  per  ton." 

Warren  Dried  Fruit  Co..  San  Jose,  says:  '"As  a 
rule,  the  actual  cost  of  simply  dipping  the  pi-unes 
either  by  a  Cunningham  or  Anderson  dip])er  will  not 
exceed  $]..")()  per  ton  green." 

This  must  mean  that  it  doeg  cost  about  that  rate. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 

Fruit  Auctions. 

To  THE  EniTc III:— There  are  thirteen  cities  in  these 
United  States  that  are  regularly  selling  California 
fruits  at  j)ublic  auction,  and  these  thirteen  cities 
have  twenty-three  fruit  auctions.  There  are  five  so- 
called  "  closed  auctions  "  which  allow  wholesale  fruit 
jobbers  only  to  buy  of  them,  and  three  of  these  closed 
auctions  resti-ict  the  buyers  to  members  of  the  ex- 
changes who  are  obligated  to  pati-onize  them.  These 
closed  auctions  are  all  located  in  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul.  The  general  charges  to  fruit 
shippers  are  five  per  cent,  while  the  same  auctions 
charge  the  individual  commission  man  two  to  two 
and  one-half  per  cent.  As  a  general  thing  the  auc- 
tion rooms  are  located  on  the  railroad  track  in  ware- 
houses owned  hy  the  railroad  corporations  and  the 
rent  is  nominal  or  virtually  nothing,  and  to  a  large 
extent  help  is  furni.shed'  free  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies for  unloading.  The  actual  cost  of  selling  and 
handling  California  fruits  through  the  auctions  under 
the  above  basis  is  less  than  *  10  per  car  on  an  aver- 
age, including  every  expense.  The  Minneaixilis 
Fruit  Exchange-  declared  a  dividend  for  1893  on  a 
charge  of  %\[\  per  car.  which  is  its  regular  charge  for 
selling  for  its  members. 

Califoi-nia  fruits  could  be  sold  at  auction  in  Chi- 
cago, if  confined  to  one  auction,  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $.")  per  car.  Figuring  ])eaches.  apricots,  plums 
and  grapes  to  net  the  grower  H,")  cents  for  2()-tt>  pack- 
ages, and  12(H)  packages  to  the  car,  the  auction 
charges  at  five  ])er  cent  would  cost  the  shi))pers  $60 
])er  carload  at  Chicago  freight  and  refrigerator 
rates,  and  about  $10  more  in  Cleveland  and  east. 

The  basis  of  success  of  any  fruit  auction  is  liberal 
support  and  large  competition.  In  Chicago  there 
arc  four  fruit  auctions;  sometimes  tiiree  of  them  are 
selling  California  fruits  at  the  same  hour.  Two 
of  them  are  closed  auctions  and  two  are  open — two 
being  private  speculations,  while  the  other  two  are 
as.sociated  auctions.  All  arebitterly  jealous  compet- 
itors both  on  the  Chicago  market  and  in  their  ship- 


ping on  the  coast.  Scarcely  a  circular  or  a  solicitor 
can  be  found  that  does  not  display  in  flaring  colors 
the  faults  of  the  other  auctions;  how  they  sell  at 
ruinously  low  j)rices  and  how  their  attendance  was 
small;  how  the  fruits  had  to  be  sold  over  a  number  of 
times,  every  time  the  condition  going  against  their 
value. 

In  Boston  there  has  been  a  bitter  fight,  both  auc- 
tions selling  at  the  same  hour,  and  the  one  which  re- 
ceived the  better  prices  exulting  over  the  low  prices 
it  made  its  competitor  take  by  the  manipulations. 

New  York  is  but  little  better. 

At  Buffalo.  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  every  fruit 
'  jobber  is  opposed  to  fruit  auctions  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  save  those  who  own  the  auctions,  and 
in  the  three  cities  mentioned  the  auction  companies 
are  all  owned  by  single  commission  firms. 

I  might  go  on  and  show  how  in  every  auction  city 
jealou.sy  and  bitter  competition  are  reducing  the 
net  results  of  the  growers  to  a  little  or  nothing,  and 
how  the  bad  results  of  all  these  abuses  are  finally 
borne  by  and  come  out  of  the  gi'ower.  I  could  show 
how,  outside  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
(except  the  owners  of  the  auctions),  19  out  of  20  fruit 
jobbers  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  auction  sys- 
tem and  patronize  it  from  a  forced  position  and  not 
with  a  liberal  patronage;  hence  they  were  always 
bears  on  the  auction  floors.  Also,  how  this  large 
majority  ai'e  continually  doing  all  they  can  to  de- 
stroy the  deal  instead  of  heljnng  it  along,  and  all  this 
time  the  growers  are  backing  up  and  accepting  the 
bad  results  of  such  operations. 

The  fruit-auction  system,  if  accepted  as  the  best 
method  to  dispose  of  California  fruits,  means  that  I.t 
auction  cities  of  these  United  States  get  the  com- 
plete monopoly  of  the  business.  It  means  that  the 
fruit  jobbers  outside  of  the  auction  cities  are  obliged 
to  utterly  ignore  the  handling  of  California  fruits. 
To  illustrate:  The  outside  fruit  jobber  and  fruit  re- 
tailer are  obliged  to  buy  in  small  lots  of  the  auction 
cities  and  pay  the  same  local  freight.  Both  must  in 
some  way  represented  at  the  fruit  auction, 
through  a  commission  man  or  broker.  The  fruit 
jobbers  in  the  auction  cities  are  .so  anxious  to  do 
business  direct  with  the  retailers  in  the  outside  cities 
that  it  leaves  the  outside  fruit  jobbers  helpless  as 
far  as  California  fruits  are  concerned,  and  you  lose 
their  favors  and  help. 

Instead  of  the  fruit  jobbers  of  300  jobbing  cities  be- 
ing interested  to  help  you.  tliere  ai-e  15  jobbing  cities 
fighting  over  your  products  and  controlling  a  com- 
plete monopoly.  Wide  distribution  and  earnest 
work,  liberal  in  your  behalf,  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
Taking  into  account  the  1!)  out  of  20  in  the  auction 
cities  west  of  Philadelphia  opposed  to  the  auctions, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  1  out  of  every  100  jobbers  in  the 
United  States  gives  the  auction  system  liberal  sup- 
port, while  the  othei-  09  oppose  it  and  become  bears 
and  destroyers  of  riui.sonable  prices. 

The  effect  of  this  opposition  produces  one  result 
which  alone  will  cost  the  California  growers  millions 
of  dollars  this  year,  and  it  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is 
as  follows:  When  there  is  a  scarcity,  say  one-third 
of  a  supply,  1  am  willing  to  admit  the  prices  the  auc- 
tions will  obtain  are  so  far  above  what  any  fruit  job- 
ber would  dare  to  ask  that  there  is  no  comparison. 
For  did  the  jobber  dare  to  take  such  advantage  of 
his  comj)etitors  under  these  circumstances,  he  would 
be  called,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  "a  hog."  On  the 
other  hand — mark  my  words — when  there  is  an  over 
or  heavy  supply  the  auction  prices  are  just  as  fear- 
fully below  reasonable  prices  as  they  are  above  in  the 
former  case,  and  no  commission  handler  would  ever 
dare  to  make  such  very  low  sales,  for  he  would  be 
branded  a  thief  and  a  cutthroat  all  over  the  land. 

How  will  the  grower's  net  annual  results  come  out 
under  this  plan?  When  his  shipments  are  heavy  he 
gets  nothing,  and  when  he  has  scarcely  anytiiing  to 
ship,  then  the  auction  will  give  him  good  prices. 

The  99  fruit  jobbers  out  of  100  before  mentioned 
will  admit  that  if  the  same  proportion  of  California 
fruits  which  now  go  to  Chicago  could  go  to  one  abso- 
lute rejiresentative  of  the  growers  themselves  and  be 
sold  to  the  jobbers  only  at  private  sale,  the  net  re- 
sults to  the  growers  would  unquestionably  be  double. 

No  man  owning  property  of  any  kind  should  part 
with  it  until  there  is  an  understood  and  agreed  value 
placed  upon  it.  When  a  grower  consigns  his  fruits 
he  is  violating  this  common  business  principle,  and 
the  abuse  that  naturally  follows  gives  the  commis- 
sion business  the  blame  it  deserves  and  the  bad  re- 
j  suits  to  the  grower. 

j     If  the  California  fruit  grower  must  use  the  auction 

i  system  he  should  own,  control  and  run  it,  as  it  be- 
comes his  agent  to  fix  the  value  between  him,  the 
owner,  and  the  buyer,  party  of  the  second  part. 

There  should  be  only  one  auction  in  any  city  and 
this  should  be  run  without  any  speculation  and  at  ab- 
solute cost,  by  the  parties  who  own  the  products 

j  ottered,  and  this  would  do  away  with  all  the  jealousies 
before  referred  to.  The  outside  jobber  should  in 
some  way  be  fixed  so  he  could  have  equal  chances 
with  tlie  auction  city  jobber,  as  the  <>normous  fruit 
products  of  California  need  the  help  of  every  jobber 
in  the  land,  and  must  have  wide  distribution. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  it  is 
an  ea.sy  matter  to  satisfy  any  intelligent  grower, 
that  there  is  a  much  better  way  to  dispose  of  his 

I  fruits  than  by  the  auction  system;  and  in  the  next 


issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  I  will  make  some 
suggestions  in  this  regard.  I  wish  every  interested 
reader  will  keep  this  article  on  file  and  compare  it 
with  the  one  to  follow.  Fruit  Jobber. 

Chicago,  111.,  August  10.  1894. 

California  Fruits  in  New   York  and  Abroad. 


Nkw  York.  August  13. — The  largest  shipments  of 
California  fresh  fruits  ever  received  in  this  market 
were  those  which  arrived  during  the  thirty-six  hours 
between  Saturday  night  and  this  morning,  when 
forty  carloads  were  received,  against  only  sixty  car- 
loads during  the  entire  week  ending  on  the  corre- 
sponding Saturday  of  last  year. 

These  forty  carloads  contained  4.'), 000  packages 
and  averaged  about  24,0((0  pounds  to  each  car,  or  a 
total  weight  of  about  900,000  pounds,  or  480  tons. 

The  fruit  consisted  of  Bartlett  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  prunes  and  grajK's,  and  its  aggregate  whole- 
sale value  in  round  numbers  was  $100,000.  At  least 
twenty-five  carloads  more  are  expected  to  arrive  by 
daylight  this  morning. 

■The  total  number  of  carloads  received  dui-ing  the 
week  ending  Saturday  was  110.  being  an  average  of 
over  fift(>en  carloads  a  day  for  seven  days.  During 
this  week  it  is  expected  that  the  total  receipts  will 
be  at  least  2<HI  carloads,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that 
California  fresh  fruits  worth  fully  $50(»,0(tO  at  whole- 
sale value  will  be  sold  in  this  market  during  the 
present  week. 

A  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the  California 
fresh-fruit  trade  is  that  through  shipments  directly 
from  the  Pacific  slope  to  London  are  to  be  resumed 
Wednesday,  when  the  steamship  Paris  of  the  Ameri- 
can line  will  receive  eleven  carloads  for  transporta- 
tion.   Prior  to  two  years  ago  lots  consisting  of  a  few 
hundred  packages  were  sent  to  England,  but  the  ex- 
{  ]ieriment  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  excessive 
I  freight  charges  exacted,  it  costing  at  the  rate  of 
[  $1000  to  transport  a  single  carload' of  fruit  from 
I  Sacramento  to  London.    Now,  however,  the  rate  by 
j  special  arrangement  has  been  i-educed  to  $7tKI.  which 
is  only  about  $7.o  more  than  that  from  Sacramento  to 
this  city  and  only  70  cents  a  package  from  Sacra- 
mento to  London. 

These  shiimients  will  all  consist  of  full  trainloads, 
and  will  be  regularly  made  weekly  by  the  steamships 
of  the  Americ  an  lin(>,  which  have  been  fitted  up  with 
refrigerating  apparatus  t)y  means  of  which  a  temper- 
ature of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  degrees  is  assured, 
and  at  the  .same  time  perfect  ventilation  is  provided. 
1     A  train  of  eleven  carloads  for  the  Paris  left  Sacra- 
j  mento  on  August  4th  and  is  expected  to  arrive  here 
I  a  few  hours  before  the  sailing  of  the  steamship.  It 
I  is, running  on  schedule  time  and  makes  no  stops,  ex- 
cept for  coal,  water,  etc. 

The  fruit  dealers  of  this  city  whose  annual  transac- 
tions exceed  $.>0.000,000  are  manifesting  a  lively  in- 
terest in  California's  enterprising  attempt  to  find  a 
transatlantic  outlet  for  hei'  enormous  and  rai)idly  in- 
creasing pr-oduct.  and  all  who  are  directly  interested 
I  in  the  California  trade  wmH  anxiously  await  the  re- 
j  port  as  to  the  condition  of  the  first  trainload  ship- 
ment of  fruit  across  the  Atlantic,  on  its  arrival  in 
London,  and  the  prices  for  which  it  will  be  sold.  It 
is  expected  that  the  fruit  will  be  landed  in  London  in 
about  seventeen  days  from  the  time  it  started  from 
Sacramento,  and  should  it  be  sold  to  advantage  a 
strong  impetus  will  be  imparted  the  fruit-growing 
regions  of  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  Golden  State. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


What  Two  Experts  Think  of  the  Wheat 
Situation. 


All  growers  will  be  interested  to  know  what  those 
who  have  gr(>atest  commercial  interests  in  wheat 
have  to  say  about  the  present  situation  in  supply  and 
demand.    The  crop  just  harvested  is  being  stored 
;  just  as  far  as  the  owmer  can  find  any  way  to  hold  it, 
!  and  pr(>parations  are  going  forward  to  fit  land  for 
I  anothei-  crop.    Tlie  grower  does  not  propose  to  stop, 
for  to  stop  means  to  starve.    W^hat  he  now  wants  to 
know  is  whether  to  go  on  otters  any  better  fare. 

A  writer  for  the  Cull  the  other  day  interviewed 
the  secretary  of  the  Produce  Exchange  and  the 
manager  of  the  Grangers'  Bank,  and  secured  from 
them  numerous  facts  and  opinions  from  which  we 
shall  select  those  which  seem  most  i)ertinent  and  in- 
tei-esting: 

Referring  to  the  decline  m  the  market  value  of 
wheat  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years.  Mi-.  Friedlander.  secretary  of  the  Produce 
Exchange,  ascribes  it  to  overproduction,  and  avers 
that  the  wheat  crop  is  increasing  more  ra])idly  than 
consumers.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  crop  has  re- 
mained stationary  for  several  years,  the  world's 
yield  being  about  2.200.000,000  bushels,  while  the 
population  of  the  wdieat-cating  nations  has  increased 
j  year  by  j'ear,  and  some  races  which  a  few  d(>cades 
I  ago  were  not  large  consumers  of  wheat  have  become 
consumers  in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  the  ]3rici' 
India,  China  and  Russia  are  eating  much  more  wheat 
j  than  they  did  in  1875.    Passing  over  this,  Mr.  Fried 
'  lander  notes  that  at  the  present  time  California^ 
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chief  competitor  in  the  wheat  market  is  Argentina. 
That  country  is  in  the  position  which  the  United 
States  occupied  before  the  civil  war.  It  contains 
milUons  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for  wheat-raising 
which  the  Government  offers  for  sale  at  $2.50  an  acre 
in  paper,  or  fifty  cents  an  acre  in  gold.  In  3890 
Argentina  exported  12,000,000  bushels  of  wheat;  in 
1893,  35,000,000  bushels;  this  year  the  export  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  55,000,000  bushels,  nearly  half  the 
average  export  from  the  United  States,  and  some- 
thing more  than  twice  the  average  export  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  part  Mr.  Friedlander  ascribes  the  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  wheat  to  the  diminution  in  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  herein  he  is  probably 
nearer  the  truth  than  in  his  views  of  overproduc- 
tion. Making  allowance  for  the  economies  due  to 
improved  agincultural  machinery,  he  figures  that  the 
California  farmer  can  raise  and  market  his  wheat  for 
$10  a  ton  less  than  he  could  two  decades  ago;  and, 
embracing  the  whole  country  in  his  view  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  reduction  in  railroad  freights 
from  the  inland  wheat-growing  States  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, he  estimates  that  transportation  is  only  a  third 
of  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  so  that  at  a  cent  a 
pound  the  farmer  may  now  get  more  goods  for  his 
crop  than  his  father  did  when  he  got  a  cent  and  a 
half  or  a  cent  and  three-quarters. 

When  asked  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  long 
it  would  be  before  the  price  of  wheat  would  advance 
to  a  figure  leaving  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the 
farmer,  Mr.  Montpellier,  manager  of  the  Grangers' 
Bank,  said:  "Just  so  .soon  as  gold  and  silver  are  at 
a  parity.  France  always  pi-ospers.  She  keeps  her 
gold  and  silver  at  par.  The  drop  in  wheat  keeps 
pace  with  the  decline  in  silver.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  bimetallism,  and  statistics  .show  that  wheat  and 
cotton  keep  pace  with  silver." 

Mr.  Montpellier  pointed  out  that  Argentina  had 
one  advantage  in  being  a  silver  country,  and  that 
the  London  price  in  gold,  expressed  in  terms  of  sil- 
ver, made  wheat  in  that  country  worth  $!.()().  This 
year's  wheat  in  California  was  woi'th  from  90  to  922 
cents,  while  old  wh(>at  was  worth  from  87  to  90 
cents. 

"Up  to  five  or  six  years  ago,"  continued  Mr. 
Montpellier,  "  wheat  always  went  as  high  as  $1.50  a 
cental  some  time  during  the  year.  Such  very  low 
prices  as  we  now  have  were  reached  for  tlie  first 
time  in  1893.  I  think  wheat  even  now  ought  to  ad- 
vance somewhat.  I  would  not  b(>  surprised  to  see  it 
reach  a  cent  a  pound.  Crops  are  light  throughout 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  crop  this  year  will  aggregate  per- 
haps 450,000,000  bushels,  as  against  ()00,000,000 
bushels  three  years  ago.  A  great  amount  of  corn 
has  been  destroyed,  and  that  will  have  an  effect  in 
bringing  up  the  price  of  wheat." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Montpellier  said:  "  England  re- 
quires every  year  22,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  for 
home  consumption  beyond  what  she  raises.  For- 
merly the  United  States  and  Russia  were  her  only 
sources  of  supply.  Then  India  appeared  as  a  factor. 
Five  years  ago  India  exported  1,225,000  tons.  This 
year  the  price  of  wheat  is  so  low  that  the  natives 
have  taken  to  eating  bread  and  will  consume  much 
more  than  usual  of  their  wheat  product.  Australia 
is  too  distant  from  the  markets  to  be  considered  as  a 
very  important  competitor.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict now  what  kind  of  crop  of  wheat  Argentina  will 
have  in  the  coming  season.  Last  year  more  than  a 
million  tons  was  exported  from  that  country  to 
England." 

"It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  wheat  may 
again  find  better  prices,  but  just  at  present  the 
world  seems  upset.  Business  is  demoralized,  and 
grain  feels  the  effect  of  the  depression.  Foreign 
lands  are  suffering  as  well  as  our  own.  The  banks 
have  plenty  of  money,  but  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  A  year  ago  the  financial  institutions  suf- 
fered. Now  it  is  just  the  reverse,  with  plenty  of 
money  m  the  banks  and  very  little  among  the  people. 
The  great  depression  is  due  to  lack  of  confidence. 

"In  July  only  one  vessel  cleared  from  this  port 
with  wheat  for  Liverpool.  The  consequence  is  that 
no  gold  is  coming  in  as  an  exchange  for  wheat.  The 
farmers  do  not  want  to  sell  their  wheat.  So  much 
was  held  over  last  year  that  we  have  for  shipment 
abroad  nearly  as  many  centals  this  year  as  if  the 
present  season's  crop  had  been  a  lai-ge  one. 

"But  as  everything  bad  has  had  a  beginning  it 
must  necessarily  have  an  end,"  added  Mr.  Montpel- 
Her.  "When  people  claim  there  is  no  profit  in 
wheat  growing  at  present  pi'ices  they  naturally  ask 
how  long  may  such  a  condition  of  low  prices  continue. 
It  seems  long  to  wait  for  better  times.  Just  as  a 
man  who  is  half  famished  may  count  the  seconds 
while  waiting  for  his  meal,  so  the  farmers  count  the 
months  of  low  prices,  anxiously  waiting  for  a  return 
of  better  days.  The  time  seems  very  long  now,  but 
how  long  will  it  continue?  That  is  the  question.  I 
wish  I  could  solve  it." 

"Its  InHuence  Is  WitU'spreaci." 
From  the  Sutter  Farnur,  Yuba  City  : 

The  Pacific  Ri'u.*^i.  Press  came  out  last  week  with  an  en- 
tirely new  dress  of  type  and  a  neat  heading  which  improves 
thatwell-known  journal  wonderfully.  The  Ruhal  Press  is 
one  of  the  best  agricultural  papers  in  the  State  and  its  in- 
fluence is  widespread  among  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers. 


THE  APIARY. 


Central  California  Association. 


To  THE  Editor: — A  special  meeting  of  the  above 
association  met  in  the  City  Hall,  Hanford,  August 
1st,  to  discuss  the  question,  "  How  to  dispose  of  our 
honey  to  the  best  advantage."  President  Hart  occu- 
pied the  chair.  Most  of  the  day  was  taken  up  with 
the  question  of  marketing  and  the  amount  of  tare 
that  should  be  deducted  for  the  cases.  There  was 
not  the  least  inclination  manifested  by  any  to  con- 
sign any  more  honey  for  the  present.  The  sarcastic 
thrust  at  some  of  our  commission  merchants  was 
anything  but  pleasant,  while  those  who  have  dealt 
fairly  were  brought  to  public  notice. 

Tlie  (Jiiisi!<ni  of  T(tre. — In  extracted  honey  none 
wished  to  sell  wood  for  honey,  but  serious  objections 
were  made  to  knocking  off  tare  for  cases,  cans,  and 
then  several  poimds  of  honey  besides,  as  we  have 
done  in  three  carloads  of  honey  sold  in  the  last  ten 
days.  Cases  generally  weigh  ten  pounds,  while  an 
occasional  one  weighs  twelve  pounds.  To  cover  the 
weights  of  all  and  avoid  the  weighing  of  each  case 
separate — as  was  resolved  by  the  State  Association 
at  Los  Angeles  last  January — we  add  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent  to  the  average  case,  to  let  the  buyer  know 
that  we  want  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  fair.  Upon 
motion  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  we  deduct 
twelve  pounds  per  case  for  tare  and  no  more. 

As  the  cases  for  comb  honey  vary  in  weight  it  was 
decided  by  motion  that  they  be  weighed  and  ten  per 
cent  of  their  weight  be  added  to  them  for  tare. 

J'licc  F!. ml  for  ]Io)i<y. — On  the  price  of  honey — viz., 
four  and  one-half  cents  for  bright  ambei-,  at  which 
price  the  three  carloads  above  mentioned  were 
sold — it  was  unanimously  decided,  on  motion,  by  a 
standing  vote,  that  inasmuch  as  the  crop  of  Califor- 
nia is  the  shortest  known  for  many  years,  and  from 
the  latest  accounts  in  the  East  their  crop  is  also 
short,  that  we  are  not  getting  market  value  for  our 
honey;  and  that  we  will  not  sell  foi-  less  than  five 
cents  until  our  next  meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  September.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  in- 
form the  different  honey  dealers  of  this  fact,  as  well 
as  that  we  have  a  fine  lot  of  honey  for  sale. 

During  noon  the  secretary  placed  on  the  table 
samples  of  N.  D.  West's  queen  cell  protector,  queen 
cages  with  his  improvement  for  the  safe  introduction 
of  queens,  and  samples  of  beeswax  made  by  his  im- 
proved solar  wax  extractor.  Through  a  mistake 
the  extractor  was  not  brought.-  Also  sample  hive 
with  honey  in  clamped  sections  with  wide  frames, 
just  as  taken  from  the  hive,  to  show  the  ease  with 
whii'h  the  honey  can  be  handled  and  how  clear  and 
free  the  sections  are  from  gum  and  glue.  Mr. 
Stearns  of  Selma,  a  large  honey  producer,  i-emarked 
that  the  secretary  could  not  keep  his  sections  so 
nice  and  clean  with  bees  in  his  country;  to  which  he 
replied;  There  is  an  occasional  colony  that  will  daub 
and  soil  anything. 

Many  other  minor  points  were  discussed  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  association. 

During  both  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  meetings 
the  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  a 
number  were  not  able  to  gain  admittance,  yet  it  was 
decided  that  not  one-half  of  the  beekeepers  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties  were  present. 

Notwithstanding  the  desperate  and  unmerciful 
attempt  made  several  years  ago  to  expel  the  bees  as 
a  public  nuisance  from  Kings  county — then  part  of 
Tulare  county — it  was  clearly  manifested  from  the 
bee  men  present  that  the  little  busy  bee  will  bring  a 
larger  revenue  into  this  section  of  the  country,  at 
least  this  year,  for  the  amount  of  capital  and  labor 
invested,  than  any  industry  we  have. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  hold  our  next  regular 
meeting  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  at  Selma, 
Fresno  county.  J.  F.  Flory, 

Sec.  Central  Cal.  Bee-keepers'  Association. 


Short  Honey  Crop  Everywhere. 


The  Eastern  honey  producers  are  to  have  small 
honey  figures  this  year  as  well  as  their  brethren  in 
California.  The  report  in  Glmiungs  up  to  the  middle 
of  July  is  as  follows  : 

The  honey-flow,  so  far  as  reported,  seems  to  be  widely  dif- 
ferent in  various  localities.  So  far  in  Ohio — at  least  in  our 
vicinity — we  have  had  a  good  flow  from  basswood.  Certain 
parts  of  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania  report  the  same. 
As  the  letters  are  coming  in  day  by  day,  about  half  report 
this  as  being  the  poorest  of  the  poor  seasons  so  far.  The  other 
half,  especially  those  in  the  basswood  regions,  are  jubilant 
over  their  fine  crops  of  honey.  It  is  a  little  too  early  yet  to 
judge  accurately  of  the  season,  but  we  know  enough  already 
to  feel  assured  that  a  very  large  number  of  bee-keepers  will 
get  no  surplus. 

The  Bee  Join-nol  of  Chicago  says  the  drouth  has 
interfered  greatly  with  nectar  secretion  in  many 
places,  and  especially  in  Northern  Illinois,  but  the 
drouth  was  broken  July  19th,  and  "the  refreshing 
showers  we  are  now  having  will  help  to  save  the 
corn  crop,  and  likely  to  give  the  flowers  another 
start.  The  fall  crop  of  honey  may  yet  come  to  the 
rescue  and  make  up  for  the  lack  of  an  early  crop." 
But  since  this  hopeful  note  was  written  the  blasting 
heat  of  the  last  week  of  July  has  swept  the  west,  and 
it  becomes  more  doubtful  as  to  what  can  be  had  fi-om 
the  fall  bloom.  Honey  ought  to  be  worth  lots  of 
money  this  year. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Two  Correspondents'  Troubles. 


To  THE  Editor:— Replying  to  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Wright  we  would  say  that  at  present  there  seems 
little  need  for  crossing  breeds,  as  there  are  so  many 
breeds  of  fowl,  a  choice  from  which  supplies  nearly 
all  requirements  of  any  given  location  or  market. 
Of  the  crosses  he  proposes  we  do  not  see  any  possi- 
ble advantage  over  those  already  before  us.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  thorough  breeding  has  accom- 
plished much  to  the  betterment  of  the  domestic  fowl ; 
hence  it  were  quite  as  well  for  a  novice  to  accept  the 
work  of  older  breeders,  rather  than  enter  a  field  of 
which  he  has  no  knowledge  and  experiment  with  un- 
certainties. 

As  to  loss  of  chicks,  I  should  think  the  trouble  either 
lice  or  indigestion.  For  the  former,  look  upon  the 
top  of  the  head  for  large  lice  which  may  be  easily 
seen.  When  found,  rub  the  top  of  head  with  a  di'op 
of  castor  oil  one  part,  kerosene  one  part — using  care 
not  to  get  it  into  the  eye.  Use  only  enough  to 
thoroughly  annoint  the  feathers.  For  red  mites  or 
other  lice  use  three  parts  coal  tar,  two  parts  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  one  part  kerosene.  Apply  this 
upon  roosts,  sides  of  coops  and  nest  boxes  with  a 
paint  brush  or  spray.  This  is  a  dead  shot  to  vermin. 

For  gapes  use  a  piece  of  gum  camphor  the  size  of 
a  small  pea,  given  as  a  pill. 

About  indigestion  and  other  ills  of  chickens  very 
much  if  not  all  depends  upon  i^roper  quantity  and 
quality  of  food.  Chickens  often  become  crop  bound, 
and  appear  much  as  in  the  trouble  described.  Watch 
the  chicks  closely  at  each  feeding.  Where  one  ap- 
pears ill  catch  and  examine  the  crop.  If  found  hard 
or  distended  with  gas  give  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil,  and  when  it  reaches  the  crop,  gently  woi'k  the 
mass  soft.  If  necessary  repeat  the  dose  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Bronze  turkeys  are  preferred  on  account  of  plum- 
age and  size. 

Perhaps  the  ducks  require  more  green  food  or 
animal  food. 

A  WORD  FOR  MR.  PENNEBAKER. 

In  commenting  upon  the  trouble  of  Mr.  Penne- 
baker  it  should  be  observed  that  climatic  conditions 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  are  about  to  the  limit  of 
profitable  breeding,  so  far  as  heat  and  aridity  affect 
the  industi-y.  A  system  of  feeding  such  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  P.  contains  too  large  percentage  of  carbon- 
aceous food.  The  point  to  be  made  in  this  climate 
should  be  a  .system  of  feeding  such  as  shall  furnish 
the  proper  amount  of  protein  and  shall  not  overload 
the  system  with  starch  or  carbonaceous  sulistances, 
which  are  not  required  to  maintain  tlie  animal  heat, 
but  rather  become  a  burden  upon  the  eliminating 
organs.  Hence  the  fowls,  like  the  human  kind,  die 
of  apoplexy,  gout,  or  some  one  of  the  various  forms 
of  degenerated  liver.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
to  get  eggs  hens  must  be  furnished  with  the  proper 
materials.  A  short  study  of  chemistry  as  it  per- 
tains to  food  in  the  rough  should  be  had  to  deter- 
mine just  what  of  the  raw  material  at  hand  is  the 
best  and  taxes  to  the  smallest  degree  the  animal 
functions.  I  suggest  briefly:  Feed  once  daily  with 
wheat  bran  mixed  into  a  stitt'  dough,  instead  of  a 
whole-grain  ration.  Do  not  feed  much  milk,  except 
the  scalded  curds,  rejecting  the  whey.  Sour  food  of 
any  kind  is  poison  to  fowls. 

Use  the  mixture  above  given  for  lice,  and  the  fol- 
lowing for  roup  or  sore  head:  Four  parts  castor  oil, 
two  kerosene;  in  bad  cases  add  a  few  drops  of  car- 
bolic acid  95  per  cent  strong.  Fowls  should  be 
closely  watched.  The  roup  is  a  filth  disease.  Possibly 
they  are  drinking  the  horse  sewage  or  some  con- 
tammation  from  the  stable.  Take  all  cases  as  soon 
as  first  symptoms  exhibit,  and  the  above  remedy  is 
sure  and  the  hen  as  good  as  new.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  use  internally  in  the  early  stages.  The  remedy 
used  by  Mr.  P.  is  too  severe,  and  is  the  cause  of 
some  gettmg  lame  and  finally  dying.  Turpentine  had 
better  never  be  used,  as  it  affects  the  legs  and  joints. 

Mr.  Pennebaker  has  too  many  fowls  in  a  flock.  1 
question  whether  150  fowls  constantly  upon  the  same 
ground  can  ever  be  kept  in  anything  like  compara- 
tive health.  Separate  into  at  least  three  flocks  and 
remove  to  a  distance,  so  that  each  sliall  not  trespass 
upon  the  other  in  ranging  about. 

Did  time  permit,  one  might  with  profit  extend  the 
study  on  food  so  as  to  bring  out  fully  the  best  com- 
binations to  be  had.  We  hope  at  some  future  time, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  still  further  explain  the  results  of  a 
study  on  poultry  for  profit.  W.  A.  W. 

Bakersfield,  Aug.  1,  1894. 

A  Folding  Poultry  Shipping  Coop. 


A  folding  poultry  coop,  invented  and  modeled  by 
A.  W.  Coats  of  Ukiah,  is  being  manufactured  at  the 
Petaluma  Incubator  factory  and  planing  iniU.  The 
Courier  says  the  folding  chicken  coop  is  made  very 
simple.  It  has  the  appearance  in  every  way  of  an 
ordinary  shipping  coop,  but  by  pulling  out  a  rod  or 
bar  which  runs  through  the  center  of  the  top,  and 
lifting  a  lever  at  each  end,  the  ends  and  top  collapse 
inward  and  the  sides  fall  over  all.  When  in  this 
shape  the  coop  occupies  about  one-fourth  the  space 
as  when  it  is  erected  and  ready  to  receive  poultry. 
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The  advantage  of  such  a  thiiifj  to  shippers  can  be 
readily  seen.  The  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific 
railway  does  not  make  any  chart,'e  for  the  return  of 
coops,  nor  does  the  steamer  (iold,  but  nearly  every 
other  railroad  or  transportation  company  does,  and 
of  course  it  is  the  f^reat  majority  of  poultry  shippers 
that  the  invention  is  intended  to  benefit.  Besides 
being  an  instrument  of  economy,  when  in  possession 
of  the  shipper  and  not  in  use,  it  only  occupies  one- 
fourth  of  the  sidewalk  or  storage  space,  thus  bene- 
fiting everybody. 


An  Improved  Hen's  Nest. 


A  Shasta  county  poultryman  sends  the  Ponltrjf 
Kiippr  his  plan  for  a  nest  which  that  journal  calls  ex- 
cellent. Take  two  boards  1x4x15  niches,  then  two 
boards  1x8x15  inches.  Make  a  square  box  with 
them;  make  the  toj)  even  and  that  makes  the  sides 
four  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  board  that  it 
rests  on.  Have  no  bottom  nor  no  top.  Take  a 
common  sack  and  tack  it  all  around  on  the  edge  of 
the  top;  let  it  bag  down  in  the  middle  about  three 
inches,  then  cut  a  small  hole  just  large  enough  for 
an  egg  to  drop  through,  then  place  your  nest  on  a 
board  and  put  a  small  ])an  under  the  hole  to  catch 
the  eggs,  and  your  work  is  done.  Tliis  nest  i)revents 
sitting  hens,  for  the  space  under  the  sides  lets  the 
air  pass  through,  kee])ing  the  nest  i-ool.  The  hen 
nevei'  gets  broody,  an(i  it  also  i)revents  lice,  as  there 
is  no  place  for  them  to  harbor.  It  keei)s  your  eggs 
clean,  for,  when  th(>  hen  lays,  the  egg  dr<ips  through 
the  hole  into  the  pan.  The  next  hen  does  not  have 
a  whole  nest  of  eggs  to  jump  on  and  break  one  or 
two;  or  if  her  feet  are  dusty  she  does  not  soil  all  the 
eggs,  and  if  you  put  a  large  enough  pan  under  your 
nest  you  need  not  gather  the  eggs  imtil  the  pan 
is  full. 

This  may  all  be  very  fine,  but  we  should  expect  to 
tind  an  omelet  instead  of  whole  eggs  in  the  pan.  How- 
ever, we  will  try  one  and  others  may  do  the  same 
and  rei)ort  i-esults. 


Potato  Bugs  and  Chickens. 


To  Tim  Editou; — Chickens  will  not  oat  the  Colorado  beetles 
nor  the  larva;  unle.s.s  forced  to.  Turke.vs  will  eat  them  and  .so 
will  Guinea  hen.s.  ]t  i.s  said  to  be  the  best  way  to  take  eare 
of  a  field  of  jwtatoes  to  drive  a  flock  of  turkeys  or  Guinea  hens 
throuf;:li  it  several  times  a  day.  If  the  larvie  are  picked  and 
dried  they  make  a  beautiful  salmon-colored  dye,  a  la  cochineal 
bug.    They  have  been  used  to  dry  skins.  H. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Our  correspondent  alludes  to  an  inquiry  which  was 
published  in  the  RrR.\i,  of  June  HOtli.  As  there 
stated,  we  do  not  have  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  in 
this  State.  The  turkey  cure  will  work  on  a  small 
scale,  but  all  large  potato-growers  at  the  Ea.st  rely 
upon  the  Paris-green  treatment. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Tuberculin  and  Tuberculosis. 


In  our  comments  upon  the  pressing  issue  in  the 
dairy  world  in  last  week's  Rural  we  promised  to 
give  more  explicit  information  concerning  the  con- 
clusions as  to  the  character  of  the  tuberculin  test 
which  the  experts  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  reached  after  their  sorry  experience  with 
disease  in  the  station  herd.  These  conclusions  we 
have  just  received  in  Bulletin  No.  40  of  that  station, 
written  by  H.  L.  Russell,  bacteriologist  of  the 
station,  and  we  take  therefrom  at  this  time  a  few 
paragraphs  relating  to  the  nature  and  character- 
istic sequences  of  the  tuberculin  test. 

While  Koch"s  tuberculin  has  not  accomplished  all 
that  we  hoped  for  it  as  a  curative  agent,  yet  its 
value  as  a  means  of  diagnosing  bovine  tubercle  is  so 
great  that  if  it  fulfills  no  other  purjxise,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  eminent  success.  The  extension  of 
its  use  in  (iermany  has  been  attended  with  such 
beneficent  results  that  American  dairymen  and 
breeders  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  its  use  in 
determining  how  far  tubei-culosis  may  be  present  in 
their  herds. 

Whiit  is  Tuhcrciili II — Tuburculin  is  a  glycerine  ex- 
tract of  soluble  products  that  are  produced  by  the 
tubercle  bacillus  in  its  growth.  Bacterial  life  elabo- 
rat(>  during  their  growth  in  favorable  media,  certain 
products  often  t)f  a  highly  poisonous  nature.  Tuber- 
c-uliii  is  one  of  these.*  it  is  made  by  filtering  the 
glycerine  extract  of  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli 
through  germ-proof  porcelian  (ilt(>rs  and  then  heat- 
ing the  filtrate  sufficiently  high  to  kill  any  tubercle 
germs  that  may  possibly  have  passed  an  imperfect 
filter.  It  is  therefore  ])urely  a  chemical  substance, 
devoid  of  all  living  germs,  so  that  the  charge  often 
made  against  its  use  that  it  introduces  the  disease 
germs  in  a  modified  form  into  the  animal  has  no 
basis  for  support. 

Iix  Afiitiii  ill  fjiriiir/  Aiiiiiifi!  Tismifx. — When  injected 
into  healthy  animals  or  animals  not  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  there  is  usually  little  or  no  reaction, 
but  when  this  substanc-e  is  introduced  into  the  ani- 
mal atfccted  with  the  disease  there  is  a  marked 
change  in  the  condition.  A  tuberculous  state  is 
evidenced  by  the  marked  fever  that  is  set  up,  some- 

*ChemicaUy  speakinpr,  tuberculin  Is  probably  a  mixture  of  several 
substances  as  it  includes  all  elements  soluble  in  glycerine. 


times  the  temperature  exceeding  the  normal  by  five 
or  six  degrees  Fahr.    The  extent  of  the  reaction  as 
shown  by  the  fever  varies  much,  but  unfortunately 
I  bears  no  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  disease  in 
!  the  animal.    An  animal  may  react  wher(>  there  is 
I  but  a  .single  gland  affected  and  that  to  such  a  slight 
extent  as  to  require  a  microscopic  examination  to 
prove  the  jjresenee  of  the  disease.    To  be  able  to 
draw  an  arbitrary  line  separating  a  reaction  fever 
indicating  tuberculosis  from  one  that  does  not  is  not 
possible  in  all  cases.    Usually  a  rise  in  tempei'ature 
of  about  2  degrees  Fahr.  may  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
!  cient  evidence  that  the  animal  is  affected.    This  is 
usually  considered  as  the  minunum  limit,  but  all 
animals  that  are  regarded  as  doubtful  should  be 
tested  a  second    time  before    being  actually  con- 
'  demned. 

The  reaction  fever  may  be  accompanied  by  other 
symptoms  than  a  rise  in  temperature,  such  as  a  loss 
of  appetite,  .slirinking  from  contact,  loosened  stools, 
and  more  or  less  trembling  and  shaking,  but  these 
are  only  accessory  symptoms  and  are  in  no  sense  of 
diagnostic  value  unless  accompanied  by  the  fever. 

The  tuberculin  is  supposed  to  act  only  upon  the 
tuberculous  tissue,  that  which  has  been  or  is  affected 
by  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  hastens  the  activity  of 
this  affected  tissue,  causing  degeneration  changes 
that  finally  result  in  its  death. 

A  healthy  cow  will  not  react  strcmgly  when  the 
tuberculin  is  introduced  into  its  system,  but  the  con- 
tinued inoculation  of  a  tuberculous  animal  may  in- 
tensify and  hasten  the  course  of  the  malady. 

Tuberculin  is  not  an  infallible  agent  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  Like  all  useful  things  its  use  can  be 
abused  so  that  it  needs  considerable  care  and  dis- 
crimination in  employing  it.  To  inject  equal  <|uan- 
tities  of  the  material  into  animals  regardless  of  age, 
weight  and  general  condition  and  then  say  that  when 
the  reaction  fever  exceeds  a  certain  amount  in  every 
ca.se  that  the  animal  is  tuberculous  will  give  results 
that  are  entirely  unwarranted.  The  lymph  must 
be  employed  with  caution  and  its  results  must  sohie- 
times  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  other  conditions. 
The  objections  to  its  use  for  diagnostic  jjurjwses  are 
without  question  often  due  to  the  fact  that  external 
conditions  are  not  sufficiently  c  onsidered. 


Should  a  Hilk-House  Be  Ventilated? 


To  THE  Editor:— I  have  just  finished  a  fine  milk-house.  The 
outside  is  of  rustic  and  the  inside  is  a  brick  wall,  the  sjxice  be- 
tween for  ()-lnch  studding  to  support  the  roof  bciup  filled  in 
with  sawdust.  There  is  a  room  above  with  ceilinfr,  and  the 
'  space  between  the  floor  of  this  room  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
milk-house  has  sawdust  in  it.  The  floor  is  of  cement,  and  a 
piece  of  hose  six  feet  long,  with  a  thumb  uo/zlc,  hangs  down 
from  overhead,  so  that  we  can  instantly  dash  the  floor  with 
water  or  allow  it  to  drip  all  the  time.  The  door  is  of  !^-inch 
ceiling,  with  a  "J-inch  space  between  which  is  filled  with  saw- 
dust. The  door  and  windows  are  left  open  at  night.  A  good 
many  tell  me  that  I  could  have  the  hi^use  still  cooler  by  ven- 
tilating it  in  the  day  time — in  other  words,  to  have  some  holes 
at  the  bottom  and  top  to  let  the  cold  air  out  and  the  hot  air  in, 
if  I  want  the  ventilation  i)erfeet.  My  wife  is  so  positive  this 
is  right,  that  she  can't  make  butter.  Maybe  it  is,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  for  sure  before  I  make  the  holes.  I  believe 
that  the  milk-house  is  just  fine,  but  I  am  willing  to  be  beat, 
in  the  interest  of  science,  if  I  can  still  improve  it  by  giving 
the  c.(X)l  air  a  chance  to  escape  and  letting  the  hot  air  take  its 
place.  I  had  quite  a  time  with  the  cari)entor  and  mason,  who 
thought  that  it  must  he  ventilated,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  I 
am  wrong,  I  shall  feel  the  strength  of  the  saying,  '•  the  world 
grows  weaker  and  wi.ser;''  or,  rather,  I  .shall  feel  weaker  and 
more  foolish  than  I  was  aware  of. 

We  all  know  that  by  the  mixing  of  certain  substances  quite 
an  action  takes  plai-e,  and  I  see  there  arc  many  who  think 
that  a  milk-house  which  is  cooled  by  water  and  the  night  air 
could  have  the  temjxirature  still  lowered  by  giving  ttie  cool 
air  a  chance  to  escape  and  mixing  in  hot  air  in  its  place.  Well, 
if  they  are  correct,  I  lio\)e  that  the  rule  will  work  both  ways. 
If  the  pains  I  took  to  exclude  the  day-time  air  was  a  mistake,  I 
hope  that  with  ventilation  we  all  can  have  ice-houses:  and  if 
my  wife  ever  has  trouble  with  her  baking,  I  will  ask,  in  the 
most  s.vmpathizing  manner  (jossible,  if  she  did  not  think  to 
ventilate  it.  H.  E.  Dve. 

Visalia. 

Keep  your  milk-house  closed  in  the  day  time,  un- 
less by  the  use  of  ice  or  evaporati(m  from  a  wet  sur- 
face you  can  cool  the  air  which  you  admit.  When 
the  exterior  temperature  is  warmer  than  the  in- 
terior, keep  it  out  entirely,  unless  the  interior  air 
should  get  foul  and  that  you  can  prevent  by  thorough 
cleanliness  and  free  change  of  air  at  night. — En. 


Thickening  Up  Alfalfa. 


At  the  Santa  Ana  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, B.  Walton  of  Compton  was  asked  about  thicken- 
ing up  poor  stands  of  alfalfa  where  people  do  not  de- 
sire to  plow  up  what  was  growing.  The  /'iinii  Culi- 
fiiniiiiii  gives  his  answer  as  follows:  I  have  tried 
successfully  the  sowing  of  alfalfa  and  barley  on  poor 
stands  before  the  rain  comes  in  the  fall,  then  hari-ow- 
ing  well  with  a  sharp  harrow  to  cover  the  seed  with 
dust  or  put  it  in  cracks,  as  low  places  in  the  ground, 
to  come  up  with  the  first  rains.  The  barley  keeps 
down  the  foxtail  and  weeds,  and  being  sown  so  early 
the  crop  of  alfalfa  and  barley  will  be  taken  off  before 
the  moisture  has  gone  out  of  tho  land,  and  it  will  be 
likely  to  thicken  your  stand  of  alfalfa,  besides  yield- 
ing a  good  cutting  of  hay.  Nothing  has  ever  paid 
me  better  returns  than  this  plan.  Last  year  and 
this  I  have  had  fine  crops,  and  my  stands  are  much 
improved.  About  twelve  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  are 
plenty.  When  the  crop  is  cut  it  should  be  put  in 
stack  as  soon  as  possible,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to 
roll  over  the  shocks  in  the  morning  to  dry  the  bot- 


toms before  stacking.  To  my  mind  nothing  shows 
such  bad  results  as  allowing  hay  of  any  kind  to  stand 
in  the  field  to  bleach  and  shrink  in  weight  and  lose 
its  nutritive  qualities  and  value.  I  believe  hay  will 
lose  one-fourth  of  its  weight  by  standing  in  the  field 
as  we  often  sec  it,  besides  militating  against  its  sell- 
ing qualities. 

Feeding  the  Calf. 


Prof.  Curtis,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  at 
Ames,  read  a  paper  before  the  Dairy  As.sociatioii 
at  New  Hampton  lately,  containing  much  practical 
matter  in  detail,  which  will  be  of  as  much  interest  to 
live-stock  feeders  as  to  dairymen,  and  of  which  we 
give  essentials,  as  follows:  "  Experiments  conducted 
at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  as  well  as  investi- 
gation now  in  progress,  fully  t'onfirm  the  importance 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  fat  or  carbohydrates  in  a 
calf's  milk  ration.  In  a  trial  i-onducted'  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1892,  1200  pounds  of  skim  milk  and  108 
pounds  of  oilmeal  produced  a  gain  of  111 i  pounds 
at  a  cost  of  5.4  cents  per  pound.  One  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  and  lOt;  ])ounds  of 
cornmeal  and  ground  flaxseed  produced  a  gain  of 
1551  pounds  at  a  cost  of  three  cents  per  pound. 

"The  first  lot  had  twenty  more  pounds  protein 
and  twenty-one  less  carbohydrates  and  five  pounds 
less  fat  than  the  last.  We  now  have  a  similar  ex- 
periment in  progress  in  which  we  have  had  six  calves, 
all  of  the  same  sex  and  from  the  same  sire,  on  simi- 
lar rations  to  the  ones  just  described,  since  they 
were  ten  days  old.  The  calves  are  now  in  the  .second 
.30  days  of  the  experiment,  and  are  averaging  a  gain 
of  li  pounds  per  day.  and  the  cornmeal  and  flax- 
seed calves  are  again  in  the  lead.  Although  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  striking  as  in  the  former  trial,  with 
c-alves  a  little  older  at  the  start,  the  results  so  far 
substantiate  former  indications.  This  is  all  the  more 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  oilmeal  and 
oatmeal  calves  have  from  the  first  taken  to  their 
rations  most  readily,  and  all  along,  until  well  into 
the  second  month,  eaten  with  the  best  appetite  and 
relish.  The  coi-nmeal  calves,  however,  have  had  the 
best  coats  and  thriftiest  apjx'arance  from  the  first. 
Their  ration  contains  considerably  more  fat  and  oil 
than  the  other,  as  the  flaxseed  is  35  per  cent  oil,  and, 
in  addition,  the  starch  in  the  corn  is  a  good  substi- 
tute for  fat  and  seems  to  be  agreeable  to  digestion. 
Doubtless  there  is  an  excessive  ctmsumption  or  waste 
of  protein  where  it  is  fed  in  quantities  as  large  as  in 
the  oilmeal  and  skim  milk  ration.  " 


I  Southern  California  Dairymen's  Association. 


There  was  recently  held  in  Los  Angeles  a  meeting 
which  resulted  in  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
i  Southern  California  Dairyjnen's  Association.  Among 
I  others  the  following  were  present:    Richard  Gird. 
I  Chino;  John  A.   Cole,   San  Bernardino;  Anderson 
Rose.  Palms;  George  H.  Peck,  El  Monte;  J.  Walton, 
Westminster;  W.  H.  Smith,  Norvvalk;  D.M.John 
son.  Riverside  county;  C.  B.  Woodhead.  C.  H.  Ses- 
I  sions,  Los  Angeles.    Letters  expressing  regret  at 
j  inability  to  be  present  were  received  from  those  in- 
I  terested  in  the  movement,  w-hich  is  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  comi)elling  the  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  in  relation  to  spurious  imitations  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  the  enactment  of  others  necessaiy  to  foster 
legitimate  dairy  interests. 

Tlw  following  officers  were  elected:  President. 
C.  H.  Sessions,  Los  Angeles;  first  vice-president,  C. 
E.  !\litchell.  Clearwater;  .second  viie-president,  John 
A.  Cole.  San  Bernardino;  secretary.  R.  R.  Risdon, 
Los  Angeles;  treasurer,  C.  B.  Woodhead,  Los  An- 
geles: directors,  F.  E.  Kellogg  of  Santa  Barbara,  J. 
Walton  of  Orange  county,  D.  Durkee  of  Riverside 
county  and  J.  J.  Harshnian  of  Compton. 

John  A.  Cole  of  San  Bernardino  was  elected  as 
delegate  to  represent  the  association  at  the  State 
convention  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  September 
next. 


Cow  Fastenings  for  Health  and  Cleanliness. 

How  to  tie  up  a  cow  is  an  enduring  question  and 
opinions  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  cow-owners. 
One  Eastern  dairyman  has  just  said: 

I  believe  that  a  forked  chain  with  a  swivel  and  T  attached 
to  ring  sliding  on  an  upright  ro<l  at  side  of  stall  near  manger 
or  direct  to  manger,  and  around  the  animal's  neck,  is  the  best. 
I  am  of  this  opinion  from  my  own  experience  and  also  from  ob- 
servation in  the  stables  of  neighboring  dairymen.  2.  The 
I  best  method  of  keeping  cows  clean  is  by  means  of  a  raised 
I  platform,  which  should  be  at  least  six  ini-hes  above  the  gutter. 
I  have  seen  such  platforms  14  inches  high,  with  satisfactory 
results,  ii.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  fastening  cows  in  rigid 
stanchions  is  cruelty  to  animals.  4.  For  a  cow  of  ordinary 
size  the  length  of  the  platform  should  bo  about  four  feet  six 
inches.  5.  Partitions  between  the  cows  are  ad\'isable.  (1. 
The  one  point  most  important  in  keeping  cows  clean  is  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  size  of  the  platform,  length  and 
breadth,  to  the  size  of  the  cow. 

We  concur  with  most  of  the  above,  but  dissent 
from  the  approval  of  the  high  jjlatform.  We  can  see 
no  use  in  it,  and  a  constant  source  of  danger.  It  is 
little  short  of  barbai'ous  to  compel  a  cow  well  along 
with  calf  to  climb  up  or  back  down  a  step  14  inches 
high.  If  the  cows  do  not  lose  many  calves  by  such 
an  arrangement  we  shall  be  surprised.  The  eleva- 
tion above  the  gutter  should  be  just  enough  and  not 
a  hair's  breadth  more.  Six  inches  seems  to  us 
ample. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Old  Country  Circus. 


How  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  show  of  my 
childhood, 

The  old  country  circus  my  boyhood  days 
knew ; 

In  these  days  of  three  rings,  of  hippodromes, 
railroads. 

How  fond  recollections   present  thee  to 
view. 

For  weeks  while  the  posters  on  fences  and 
church  sheds 
Portrayed  to  my  young  eyes  the  scenes  that 
should  be, 

No  soft  thrill  of  love,  no  throb  of  ambition, 
Has  .since  equaled  the  bliss  I  gained  dream- 
ing of  Ihcc, 
The  old  country  circus,  the  shabby  old  circus. 
The  wandering  old  circus  my  boyhcwd  days 
knew. 

How  faithful  I  worked  in  the  ways  that  pre- 
sented 

To  gain  the  few  pennies  my  ticket  should 
buv ; 

No  toil  was  so  sweetened— no  reward  so  stu- 
pendous— 

No  miser  e'er  cherished  his  hoard  as  did  I. 
How  fair  shone  the  sun  on  the  glad  day  ap- 
jjointed ; 

How  rife  with  strange  bustle  the  sleepy  old 
tow  n  1 

And  when  o'er  the  hill  came  the  rumble  of 
wagons, 

The  bound  of  my  heart  said:    "The  circus 
has  come." 

The  old  country  ciivus,  the  faded  old  circus, 
The  one-liorse  old  circus  my  boyhood  days 
knew. 

What  pageant  of  now  can  that  "grand  en- 
try "  campassJ 
VVhat  wit  of  to-day  like  those  jokes  of  the 
ring; 

And  those  divans  of  pine  boards— such  ease 
oriental, 

No  reserved  cushioned  chairs  of  the  present 
can  bring. 

One  elephant  only,  satisfying,  majestic. 
Not  Jumbo,  nor  sacred,  neither  painted  nor 
white — 

Take  them  all,  and  the  whole  dizzy,  triple-bill 
Ijrogramine, 
For  a  single  return  of  that  old-time  delight. 
The  old  country  circus,  the  tawdr.v  old  circus. 
The  perfect "  old  circus  my  boyhood  days 
knew.  — Philadelphia  Call. 


A  Ghost's  Love  Story. 

She  miglit  have  been  thirty-fivo,  but 
as  to  this  I  will  not  hazard  an  opinion, 
for  it  is  always  dangerous  to  speak  of 
a  woman's  age.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
she  is  small  and  well  formed,  with  wavy 
brown  hair,  and  large  brown  eyes  and  a 
ric-h  brown  skin,  and.  as  a  fitting  sup- 
plement to  all  these  c-harms  she  wore  a 
bi'ovvn  silk  dress.  She  was  not  a  plain 
woman;  indeed  some  would  have  count- 
ed her  pretty,  as  she  stood  there  at 
the  gate  half  undecided  whether  to  go 
forward  or  buck,  watching  the  stranger 
who  was  coming  slowly  down  the  lane. 

The  stranger  was  tall  and  broad- 
shouldered,  with  gray  eyes,  and  gray 
hair  and  whiskers,  and  he  wore  gray 
clothes  with  a  broad-brimmed  gray  hat 
to  match.  He  was  gray  enough  for 
sixty,  and  such  you  would  have  voted 
him  had  you  not  chanced  to  catch  sight 
of  his  clear  complexion  and  almost 
youthful  face.  Then  you  would  have 
said  that  he  was  not  a  day  o\  er  forty. 

And  this  was  just  what  the  little  wo- 
man in  brown  remarked  to  herself  as 
slie  stood  there  by  the  gate.  Besides 
it  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  some- 
thing strangely  familiar  about  the  big 
man  in  gray.  Away  back  in  the  past, 
before  her  life  became  so  lonely  and 
sad,  she  had  known  some  one  of  whom 
the  stranger  reminded  her.  But  that 
was  a  long  while  ago,  and  perhaps  she 
was  mi.staken;  at  second  thought  she 
was  ahnost  certain  she  was.  At  any 
rate  it  was  very  foolish  of  her  to  stand 
there  staring  curiously  at  a  man  .she 
had  never  seen  before. 

Then  why  did  she  do  it? 

The  lane  in  which  the  big  man  in 
gray  was  walking  was  not  a  public 
road;  it  was  private  property,  and  be- 
sides, at  its  further  end  was  posted  a 
placard  which  warned  the  public  not  to 
trespass  thereon.  The  father  of  the 
little  woman  in  brown  had  nailed  it 
there  tlic  morning  after  the  village  boys 
made  the  raid  upon  his  peach  orchard, 
tliat  was  thirty  years  ago;  the  author 
of  the  placard  lay  at  rest  in  the  old 
ljurial  gi-ound,  the  boys  who  stole  his 
fi'uit  now  had  children  of  their  own, 
but  still  it  stood  as  a  warning  to  all 
passers-by.  Perhaps,  thought  the  lit- 
tle woman  in  brown,  the  big  man  in 
gray  did  not  notice  the  placard;  he 
might  be  a  stranger  who  by  accident 


had  wondered  away  from  the  public 
road.  She  would  show  him  the  way  to 
the  hotel  and  then  go  back  to  the  cot- 
tage. 

But  just  then  the  big  man  m  gray 
came  up  to  the  gate,  and  raising  his 
hat  to  the  Uttle  woman  in  brown  said: 

T  beg  your  pardon,  can  you  tell  me 
who  lives  in  Deacon  Gilkenson"s  house 
over  yonder?  ' 

"Deacon  Gilkenson!  why,  he  has 
been  dead  for  years.'' 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  what  became  of 
his  daughter,  Alice?  She  was  only  a 
young  girl  when  I  went  away." 

"lam  Alice  Gilkenson,  said  the 
little  women  in  brown  in  a  half-inquir- 
ing, half  startled  manner. 

' '  You  arCiAlice  Gilkenson,  and  do  you 
not  remember  me?"  And  the  big  man 
in  gray  stooped  down  and  looked  eager- 
ly into  the  face  of  the  little  woman  in 
brown. 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  seated 
on  the  bench  by  the  side  of  the  gate. 
The  little  woman  in  brown  had  out  her 
handkerchief  and  was  crying  in  it  soft- 
ly, while  the  big  man  in  gray  was  wip- 
ing his  eyes  in  a  suspicious  manner 
and  saying;  "And  so  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  old  mill  under  the  hill  and 
the  black  haired  boy  who  used  to 
work  there?  That  was  a  long  time 
ago." 

"  Ages  ago, '  said  the  little  woman 
in  brown." 

"  But  the  boy  did  not  find  the  work 
hard  or  tiresome,  '  the  big  man  in  gray 
went  on.  "  Twice  in  each  week  there 
was  an  old  gentleman  who  came  to  the 
mill  bringing  with  him  his  little  girl, 
and  while  the  grist  was  grinding  the 
boy  and  the  little  girl  use  to  play  to- 
gether and  he  thought  lier  the  pret- 
tiest, dearest  creature  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  the  days  when  she  and  her 
father  came  to  the  mill  the  brighest, 
simniest  spots  in  all  his  life.  After  a 
time  the  girl  stopped  coming  to  the 
mill.  She  was  fifteen  then  and  the 
boy  was  eighteen.  But  the  old  gentle- 
man used  to  ask  the  boy  to  his  house 
for  dinner  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
after  dhiner  was  over  the  old  gentle- 
man would  lie  down  on  his  sofa  in  the 
little  parlor  and  take  a  long  nap,  while 
the  boy  and  girl  would  talk  together 
for  hours  at  a  time.  What  tliey  talked 
about  would  have  interested  no  one  but 
themselves,  yet  they  were  interested, 
and  to  the  boy  at  least  those  after- 
noons were  very  precious,  for  he  loved 
the  girl  dearly." 

"  I  know  he  did,"  said  the  little  wo- 
man in  brown. 

"  But  there  came  an  end  to  all  this," 
continued  the  big  man  in  gray,  not  no- 
ticing the interru])tion.  "The  boy  was 
poor,  very  poor,  while  the  girl's  father 
was  the  richest  man  in  the  town.  One 
day  the  latter  gave  the  boy  to  under- 
stand that  he  could  never  hope  to  claim 
his  daughter  for  a  wife.  The  boy  was 
crushed,  completely  broken.  He  went 
away,  a  poor  miserable  ghost  of  his 
former  self. 

"  He  went  into  the  army,  -he  was  ever 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  always 
welcomed  danger  with  a  glad  h(>art. 
Men  said  he  was  a  brave  soldier  and 
made  him  an  officer.  His  superiors 
said  he  was  a  capable  officer  and  asked 
him  to  come  up  higher.  At  the  first 
Bull  Kun  he  was  only  a  private;  when 
the  war  closed  he  commanded  a  regi- 
ment. But  to  him  all  things  were  mel- 
ancholy pleasure,  for  he  was  only  a 
ghost.  When  the  war  was  over  he 
went  to  travel  in  foreign  parts  and  then 
settled  down  in  a  great  city,  where  in 
business  he  was  successful,  perhaps, 
beyond  his  deserts.  He  was  famous, 
and  men  were  glad  to  claim  him  as  a 
friend.  At  times  he  was  happy  in  a 
strange,  sad  way;  but  then  how  could 
a  ghost  hope  to  share  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  in  which  he  was  dead? 
Often,  very  often,  he  thought  of  the  old 
life,  and  the  things  which  had  once 
been  so  dear  to  him,  and  he  wondered 
if  she  had  ever  loved  him." 

"  I  think  she  did,"  said  the  little  wo- 
man in  bi-own.  But  a  lump  came  up  in 
her  throat  and  choked  her,  and  the  big 
man  in  gray  went  on: 

"Once  in  a  very  great  while  I  think 
he  really  wished  that  he  had  never 
lived." 

' '  Did  he?    said  the  little  woman  in 


brown;  but  the  big  man  in  gray  did  not 
answer  her. 

"  A  fe w  days  ago, ' '  he  continued ,  ' '  the 
poor  ghost  heard  for  the  first  time  that 
the  father  was  dead  and  the  daughter 
alone.  He  resolved  to  come  back  and 
see  if  he  could  not  find  his  lost  self  in 
trying  to  win  back  the  woman  he  loved. 
But  then  he  is  onl\-  a  ghost  and  perhaps 
doomed  to  be  disappointed." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  little 
woman  in  brown;  and  wlien  the  big  man 
in  gray  very  tenderly  pulled  her  head 
down  upon  his  breast  she  did  not  resist. 

A  month  later  there  was  a  wedding 
in  the  village  church.  The  wedding 
was  a  (juiet  but  joyous  one,  and  after 
it  was  over  the  big  man  in  gray  went 
to  live  with  the  little  woman  in  brown 
at  the  old  cottage.  People  say  that  he 
is  now  the  most  centented  and  happy 
ghost  in  all  the  world. 


A  Home  of  Her  Own. 


As  1  leaned  over  the  bed  and  raised 
one  of  the  pale,  wasted  hands  that  lay 
so  still  and  quiet  on  the  snowy  counter- 
pane, the  curl-crowned  head  moved  un- 
easily, while  the  long,  silken  lashes 
trembled  .softly  and  a  pair  of  big  blue 
eyes  peered  piteously  into  mine — then, 
past  me,  to  where  stood  the  great, 
broad-shouldered  fellow  who  had  sum- 
moned me  so  hurriedly.  When  they 
met  his  gaze  a  love-light  of  infinite 
gladness  filled  them,  and  a  smile  of 
sweet  contentment  circled  the  perfect 
mouth.  For  a  moment  she  looked  hito 
the  manly  face  that  betrayed  signs  of 
a  fearful  struggle,  then  softly  drooped, 
I  and  she  slept  again. 

"  Doctor,  '  huskily  sobbed  the  man, 
"is  there  any  hope?  " 

A  great  throb  of  pity  sprang  through 
me  for  this  man,  as  I  sadly  shook  my 
head. 

With  a  groan  he  sank  beside  the  bed 
and  buried  his  face  in  the  covering, 
while  his  kisses  caressed  the  clinging 
hand  that  unconsciously  sought  his. 

From  liim  I  learned  that  fi-om  their 
first  day  of  married  life  they  had 
I  struggled  to  secure  a  home  of  their 
own — where  this  little  woman  could 
rest  in  the  shade  of  her  flowers,  and 
where,  at  eventide,  he  could  find  the 
sweet  kiss  of  welcome  awaiting  him  l)y  ' 
his  own  hearthstone.  They  had  both  i 
worked  and  denied  themselves  until 
they  at  last  succeeded  in  their  yearning 
ambition,  and  one  week  before  I  was 
called  in  they  had  purchased  a  cozy 
little  home. 

"And,  doctor,"  he  sobbed,  "we 
were  to  move  into  a  home  of  our  own 
to-day.'' 

He  would  have  continued,  but  a  slight 
movement  on  the  bed  arrested  his  at- 
tention, and  he  sprang  to  her  side  and 
took  her  in  his  strong  arms. 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  that 
smile    of    peaceful    resting  beamed 
-  brighter  as  she  motioned  him  to  kiss 
her. 

"Sweetheart,"  she  murmured,  as  he 
bent  eagerly  to  her,  "we  can't — move 
— to-day;  I'm  so-o  tired."  The  head 
drooped  gently  back  to  his  heaving 
bosom,  and  I  knew  the  end  had  come. 
The  bright  smile  gi-adually  faded  from 
its  resting  place,  but  still  left  a  memory 
of  its  sweetness  on  her  i)allid  lips;  the 
beautiful  eyes  looked  long  and  lovingly 
into  his  once  more,  and  then  softly 
closed  to  op(>n  again  in  a  home  of  her 
own. — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Hands  and  Fingers. 


The  money  value  of  hands  and  fingers 
often  presents  itself  to  the  American 
jury.  Miners  as  a  class  are  especially 
interested  in  this,  and  it  is  the  miners' 
unions  and  miners'  a<.'cident  insurance 
coinpanies  of  (iermany  which  have  re- 
duced it  to  a  .science.  In  tliat  countr}' 
the  loss  of  both  hands  is  valued  at  100 
per  cent  on  the  whole  ability  to  earn  a 
living.  The  loss  of  the  right  hand  is 
figured  at  from  70  to  80  per  cent;  of 
the  left  hand,  at  from  60  to  70  per  cent; 
of  the  thumb,  from  20  to  1^0  per  cent; 
of  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
from  14  to  18  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
left  hand  at  from  8  to  IHi  per  cent. 
The  third  finger  stands  least  of  all  in 


value,  being  rated  at  from  7  to  9  per 

cent,  while  the  little  finger  is  set  at  9 
to  12  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the 
percentages  is  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  trade. 


Curious  Facts. 


"Well,  he  was  a  good  smoker,  "  re- 
marked a  good  Quakeress  in  a  New 
England  town,  who  never  spoke  ill  of 
any  one.  when  the  most  worthless  man 
in  town  died. 

Do  not  use  water  in  case  of  fire  from 
kerosene.  It  will  spread  the  flames. 
Dirt,  sand  or  flour  is  the  best  extin- 
guisher. Smother  with  woollen  rug. 
tablecloth  or  carpet. 

According  to  the  tenth  census  of  the 
United  States  the  Indian  population, 
exclusive  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  was 
249,27.S;  the  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  Indian  aff'airs  for  18118  gives  the 
Indian  population,  exclusive  of  the 
Alaska  Indians,  as  249,366. 

New  York  furnished  448,850  men  for 
the  Union  Army  in  tlie  civil  war  of 
1861-65,  the  largest  number  of  any 
State.  Pennsylvania  was  next  in  rank 
with  337,986,  Ohio  with  313,180,  Illi- 
nois with  259,092,  Indiana  with  19(),363, 
and  Massai'husetts  with  146,730  men. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Buchner  in  submitting  working 
bees  to  a  regimen  of  alcoholized  honey. 
The  efi'ect  is  astonishing.  They  revolt 
against  their  queen  and  give  them- 
selves over  to  idleness,  brigandage  and 
pillage  until  they  are  cast  out  by  their 
fellows. 

In  the  State  flower  contest  which  is 
going  on  in  Maine  the  golden  rod  is  a 
great  favorite.  Out  of  22(i  votes  cast 
in  Lewiston  recently,  the  golden  rod 
had  ninety,  pine  cone  thirty-eight,  pine 
tassel  four,  pine  branch  (tassel  and 
cone  combined)  two,  apple  blossom 
thirty,  arbutus  thirty,  violet  twenty, 
maize  six,  buttercup  two,  sunflower 
two,  pansy  two, 

Abraham  Lincoln  undoubtedly  was 
the  taUest  President;  he  was  six  feet 
four  inches  in  height.  The  shortest 
was  probably  Henjamin  Harrison, 
although  Van  Buren  and  John  Adams 
were  vei-y  short  men.  The  oldest  Pres- 
ident was  William  Henry  Harrison, 
who  was  sixty-eight  years  and  one 
month  old  when  inaugurated;  the 
youngest  was  Grant,  wlio  was  not  quite 
forty-seven  years  old. 

The  total  number  of  newsjjapei's  pub- 
lished in  the  world  at  present  is  esti- 
mated at  about  50.000,  distributed  as 
follows  :  United  States  and  Canada, 
20,934;  Germany,  6000;  Great  Britam, 
8000:  France,  4300;  Japan,  2000;  Italy, 
1500;  Austria-Hungary,  1200;  Asia,  ex- 
clusive of  Japan,  1000:  Spain,  850;  Rus- 
sia, 800;  Australia,  800;  Greece,  600: 
Switzerland,  450;  Holland,  800;  Bel- 
gium, 300;  all  others,  1000.  Of  these, 
more  than  half  are  pruited  m  the 
English  language. 


Smiles. 


First  Drummer — "Say,  business  is 
looking  right  up  again,  isn't  it?"  Sec- 
ond Drummer — •"  "Well,  it  ought  to;  it's 
flat  on  it's  back. — Truth, 

Mr.  Sappy — "There's  nothing  like 
saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time."  She — "Yes;  there's  keeping 
your  mouth  shut  when  you  have  noth- 
hig  to  say." 

Disobeying  Fashion's  Decree.  Fanny 
— "  Have  you  ever  felt  the  i)inch  of 
poverty?"  Nanny — "No,  What  is  it 
like?"  Fanny — "Wearing  your  old 
silk  dress  with  the  tight  sleeves," 
Judge. 

Little  Ethel—"  I  wish  I  had  a  new 
doll,"  Mamma — "Your  old  doll  is  as 
good  as  ever,"  Little  Ethel— "  Well,  I 
am  just  as  good  as  ever,  too,  but  the 
angels  gave  you  a  new  baby." — Good 
News. 

"You  country  people  make  lots  of 
funny  mistakes  when  you  come  to 
town,"  said  the  city  young  man. 
"Yep,"  replied  the  gentle  farmer,  "but 
when  we  remember  what  a  lot  o'  argy 
in'  it  takes  to  convince  .some  city  folks 
that  gooseberries  don't  necessarily 
come  from  egg  plants,  we  sorter  learn 
ter  bear  up," — Washington  Star. 
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THE  YOUNQ  FOLKS. 

Why  She  Couldn't  Say  Her 
Prayer. 


Last  night,  in  the  early  twilight, 

Came  my  little  one  to  my  knee. 
With  :  "  Papa,  I's  drelBe  s'eepy. 

An'  tired  as  I  tan  be. 
'Ou  say  my  p'ayer,  p'ease,  papa. 

For  me  dest  'is  one  time." 
And  she  knelt  down  by  the  knee  that 

She  was  all  too  tired  to  climb. 

The  moonlight  wove  a  halo 

Round  the  nodding  little  head. 
And  the  drowsy  lids  drooped  lower 

As  "I  lay  me  down"  was  said. 
And  before  the  prayer  was  ended. 

And  the  Lord  was  asked  to  keep 
Through  the  night  the  child  He  gave  mc, 

She  was  very  fast  asleep. 

When  she  came  to  me  this  morning 
With  a  hug  and  kiss,  said  she  : 
"  I  fank  'ou  lots,  dear  papa, 

Tause  'ou  said  my  p'ayer  for  mc. 
When  I  dits  dreffle  s'eepy, 

It  bozzers  me  to  pray, 
Tause  my  eyes  dest  won't  stay  open. 
So  I  tan't  see  what  to  say  !  " 

— Eben  E.  Kexford. 


Winnie  and  His  Shadow. 

Winnie  Scott  was  a  brave  little  boy, 
though  he  was  only  four  years  old. 

What  he  liked  best  of  anything  was 
to  play  soldier;  perhaps  that  was  be- 
cause he  had  the  same  name  as  a  great 
soldier. 

His  mamma  had  made  him  a  little 
i-ed  cap  and  belt,  and  he  had  a  little 
tin  swoi'd  to  hang  by  his  side,  and  a 
wooden  gun  to  carry  on  his  shoulder, 
and  when  he  got  on  his  "  oo-niform," 
as  he  called  these  things,  and  mai'ched 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house, 
people  would  exclaim,  "  What  a  brave 
little  soldier  !"  And  Winnie  would  say 
very  proudly,  "I'm  General  Winfield 
Scott." 

Once  he  drove  otT  a  dog  which  came 
barking  and  snapping  at  mamma.  It 
was  a  small  dog,  to  be  sure,  but  still  it 
was  a  dog.  And  another  time,  when 
his  cousin  Mary,  who  was  a  young  lady, 
didn't  dare  come  into  his  house  because 
there  was  a  cow  feeding  in  front  of  the 
gate,  Winnie  went  out  with  his  little 
sword  and  drove  the  cow  away. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  he  really  was  a 
brave  boy,  in  spite  of  what  hapi)ened 
afterward. 

Now  Winnie  always  had  an  early  sup- 
per of  bread  and  milk,  and  went  to 
bed  before  lamplight. 

But  now  on  his  fourth  birthday,  in 
October,  mamma  had  told  him  that  he 
might  sit  up  until  seven  o'clock  every 
night,  and  Winnie  said:  "  I  presume  I 
shall  like  that  better,"  and  he  thought 
he  was  getting  to  be  pretty  old. 

But  the  very  first  evening  of  his 
"  sitting  up  parly,"  as  he  called  it,  the 
little  soldier  got  badly  scared. 

The  lamp  had  just  been  lighted,  and 
he  was  walking  round  the  room,  when 
he  saw  something  black  on  the  w^^ll 
right  near  him.  Mamma  saw  him  look- 
ing at  it,  and  said,  laughing,  ''That's 
your  shadow,  Winnie." 

But  when  Winnie  saw  that  it  fol- 
lowed him  whichever  way  he  turned, 
he  got  so  frightened  that  he  ran  and 
hid  his  face  in  mamma's  lap  and  sobbed, 
"Shabbers  will  bite." 

"Is  this  my  brave  little  soldier?'' 
asked  mamma,  patting  his  curly  head. 

"Well,  I  am  brave  foi-  dogs  and 
cows,"  said  Winnie,  "but  I  don't  know 
a  shabber." 

"Shadow,  darling,"  said  mamma. 
"  Now  come  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you 
that  it  can't  hurt  you." 

So  the  little  soldier  dried  his  tears 
and  faced  the  shadow  bravely,  and 
mamma  showed  him  that  it  was  there 
because  he  stood  between  the  lamp  and 
the  wall,  and  the  lamp  couldn't  shine 
through  a  little  boy,  and  Winnie  got  all 
all  over  being  afraid,  and  pretty  soon 
he  said,  "  I'm  so  'shamed  I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

But  mamma  kissed  him  and  said  the 
bravest  soldiers  get  frightened  some- 
times. 


At  a  Country  Summer  Resort.  Wil- 
bur— "  Do  they  alwavs  keep  that  big 
bell  on  the  cow?"  Papa— "  Yes,  Wil- 
bur." Wilbur  —  "I  suppose  it  is  to 
keep  her  from  falling  asleep  in  this 
quiet  place." — Harper's  Young  People. 


A  Word  for  the  Boy. 


The  manly,  energetic  boy  is  the  one 
who  asserts  his  right  to  be  in  the 
world,  and  who  promises  to  be  of  still 
greater  service  when  maturity  has 
ripened  his  faculty  to  their  fullness  and 
strengthened  his  mental  and  physical 
powers.  Such  a  boy  is  the  hope  of  the 
future,  and  he  justifies  that  hope.  He 
may  not  be  an  immature  intellectual 
marvel,  and  it  is  far  better  that  he  is 
not,  for  these  youthful  phenomenons 
are  usually  a  disappointment  as  they 
grow  older,  failing  to  realize  the  high 
anticipations  they  have  aroused,  and 
often,  like  too  early  ripening  fruit,  as 
quickly  and  unseasonably  going  to 
decay. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  world  for  the 
good,  healthy,  industrious  boy,  who  is 
fond  of  recreation  in  its  season,  and 
who  is  helpful,  courteous  and  obedient 
at  all  times.  Such  a  boy  enters  with 
as  cheery  a  smile  into  the  performance 
of  the  home  chores  as  he  does  into  the 
boyish  games  and  jjastimes,  and  his 
bright,  cheerful  disposition  is  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  to  all  who  know  him. 
There  is  a  ]ocund  ring  in  his  voice,  and 
an  honest  sincerity  in  face  and  word. 
He  is  a  natural,  healthy  boy,  brimful 
of  youthful  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  and 
of  the  buoyant,  sanguine  temperament 
that  becomes  his  years. 

He  is  not  a  self-suflicient  miniature 
old  man,  who  knows  more  than  his 
parents.  The  latter  is  not  a  boy  at  all, 
however  his  years  may  classify  him, 
for  he  has  developed  into  a  sort  of  non- 
descript, neither  boy  nor  man,  and  a 
nuisance  generally.  All  honor  to  the 
bright,  helpful,  spirited  boy,  the  joy  of 
the  present  and  the  hope  of  the  future! 
He  is  the  one  who  is  jiroix-rly  fitting 
himself  to  take  up  the  serious  business 
of  life  when  comes  the  time  that  we 
have  to  retire  and  resign  it  into  his 
younger  and  more  vigorous  hands. — 
Donahoe's  Magazine. 


A  Little  Story  of  Long  Ago. 

"  Many  years  have  gone  by,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  "since  the  day  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  of.  Mother  was  a 
washerwoman  and  she  was  often  obliged 
to  leave  us  four  children  alone,  to  ob- 
tain money  to  buy  food  and  clothing  for 
us. 

"She  had  a  large  cupboard  in  two 
parts,  one  standing  upon  the  other. 
The  upper  and  narrower  half  had  glass 
doors  and  contained  her  dishes.  We 
were  very  fond  of  sugar,  and  as  mother 
could  not  atl'ord  to  gratify  our  appe- 
tites and  did  not  want  to  put  tempta- 
tion in  our  way,  she  kept  the  sugar- 
box  on  top  of  this  tall  cupboard. 

' '  But  one  day  I  was  very  naughty 
and  resolved  to  have  some  sugar  any- 
way. I  climbed  on  a  chair,  then  onto 
the  edge  of  the  lower  cupboard,  steady- 
ing myself  by  one  of  the  open  glass 
doors."  Yes,  I  could  reach  the  sugar. 
Conscience  whispered  that  I  was  doing 
wrong — that  I  was  stealing,  but  I 
would  not  listen.  I  plunged  my  hand 
into  the  box.  The  door  swung,  I 
clutched  it  tightly,  but  lost  my  balance 
and  down  I  went,  and  I  was  not  all 
that  fell — the  cupboard  and  the  sugar- 
box  came,  too. 

"  I  was  not  much  hurt,  but  it  was  a 
much  frightened  and  very  repentant 
boy  that  crawled  from  under  the  ruins 
of  mother's  prized  cupboard.  Oh!  how 
sick  I  felt  when  I  saw  the  broken  doors 
and  dishes.  There  was  sugar  there  in 
plenty,  but  my  appetite  was  gone.  T 
will  not  tell  you  just  what  happened 
when  mother  came  home,  but  you  may 
be  certain  that  I  never  wanted  to  steal 
sugar  again." — Ida  Kays. 


Strong  impulses  are  but  another 
name  for  energy.  Energy  may  be 
turned  to  bad  uses;  but  more  good  may 
always  be  made  of  an  energetic  nature 
than  of  an  indolent  and  impassive  one. 
—John  Stuart  Mill. 


Sunday  is  the  core  of  our  civilization, 
dedicated  to  thought  and  reverence.  It 
invites  to  the  noblest  solitude  and  to 
the  noblest  society. — Emerson. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


August  Dainties. 


Rice  Muffins. — Beat  two  eggs,  add 
a  cup  of  boiled  rice,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  bake  in  muffin 
rings. 

Peach  Tapioca. — Boil  one  coffee  cup 
of  tapioca  until  clear,  using  a  double 
boiler  and  beginning  with  three  cups  of 
water;  pour  over  the  contents  of  a  can 
of  peaches  drained  from  the  juice  and 
laid  in  a  baking  dish.  Set  in  the  oven 
for  half  an  hour  and  serve  with  cream 
sauce  or  cream  and  sugar. 

Cream  Sauce. — Beat  one-fourth  of 
a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream,  adding 
gradually  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a 
cup  of  flour,  a  teaspoon  ful  of  vanilla 
essence  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk; 
have  all  perfectly  smooth  and  set  the 
bowl  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water;  beat 
until  creamy,  adding  two  tablesjioon- 
fuls  of  cream. 

Dandy  Pudding. — Bring  a  quart  of 
milk,  less  sufficient  to  mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cornstai'ch,  to  a  boil;  add 
slowly  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten 
with  half  a  cup  of  sugar;  stir  until  it 
thickens,  pour  into  a  dish  to  cool,  and 
add  a  meringue  made  with  the  whites 
of  eggs  and  half  a  cup  of  sugar;  set  in 
the  oven  a  moment  to  color. 

Velvet  Cream.— From  a  quart  of 
milk  take  enough  to  mix  smoothly  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch;  put  the 
milk  over  the  fire  in  a  double  boiler, 
and  when  boiling  stir  in  six  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  the  blended  corn- 
starch and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
chocolate  smoothly  mixed  with  a  little 
of  the  boiling  milk;  stir  until  smooth; 
take  from  the  fire  and  beat  with  an 
egg-beater  for  ten  minutes.  Pour  into 
small  molds,  and  eat  cold  with  cream. 

Stuffed  Egos. — Boil  eggs  ten  min- 
utes; cut  in  half  the  long  way,  remove 
the  yolks,  chop  fine  with  a  quantity  of 
minced  cold  chicken,  ecjual  to  the  yolks 
in  bulk,  seasoning  and  melted  butter; 
fill  the  whites  and  put  the  halves  to- 
gether again;  roll  in  beaten  egg  and 
crumbs,  and  fry  a  moment  in  boiling 
fat,  using  a  wire  basket.  Lift  out, 
drain  and  serve  with  a  tomato  sauce, 
or  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  green 
peas. 

Boiled  Tongue. — Have  a  fresh  beef 
tongue  put  in  to  corn  for  thirty-six 
hours.  Cover  with  cold  water,  boil 
until  tender,  take  out  when  done,  skin 
it  and  return  it  to  the  liquor  in  which 
it  was  boiled,  with  half  a  cup  of  brown 
sug'ar,  half  a  cup  of  vinegar,  two  dozen 
cloves,  two  sliced  lemons  and  a 
cup  of  whole  raisins.  Let  all  boil  to- 
gether for  a  few  minutes,  and  serve 
with  a  brown  gravy  made  of  some  of 
the  liquor  strained  and  thickened  with 
browned  flour. 

Veal  Loaf.  —  Three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  the  nicest  part  of  a  leg  of 
veal,  lean  and  fat,  chopped  fine  with  a 
slice  of  salt  pork.  Mix  with  this  six 
soda  crackers  rolled  fine,  two  beaten 
eggs,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  pep- 
per, one  nutmeg  and  a  little  minced 
parsley.  Work  together  in  the  form 
of  a  loaf  of  bread,  put  bits  of  butter 
all  over  it,  dust  with  cracker  crumbs, 
place  i)i  a  dripping  pan,  pour  in  a  little 
water  and  bake  from  two  to  three 
hours,  basting  often. 


Cheats  easily  believe  others  as  bad  as 
themselves;  there  is  no  deceiving  them, 
nor  do  they  long  deceive. — La  Bruyere. 


The  power  of  uncontrollable  decision 
is  of  the  most  delicate  and  dangerous 
nature. — James  A.  Bayard. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Cake  needs  to  rise  its  full  height  be- 
fore browning,  especially  sponge  cake. 
The  lightness  of  the  cake  depends,  first 
on  thorough  beating,  second  on  baking 
just  right. 

To  remove  odors  from  a  sick  room,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  coarse 
ground  cottee  on  a  shovelful  of  burning 
coals  and  thrust  it  into  all  the  corners 
of  the  room. 

Hard  putty  may  be  easily  softened 
by  passing  a  red-hot  flat  piece  of  iron 
over  it,  so  that  it  can  then  be  removed 
with  the  fingers  or  edge  of  a  knife, 
without  any  difficulty. 

For  a  very  bad  burn  melt  beeswax 
and  into  this  pour  sweet  oil  until  it 
makes  a  salve  which  can  be  readily 
spread  with  a  soft  brush.  Keep  every 
part  covered  with  the  salve. 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  diet  of  oat- 
meal and  brown  bread  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  hair.  However 
this  may  be,  the  diet  is  a  good  one  for 
many  more  assured  reasons. 

Powdered  starch  will  take  the  stains 
out  of  linen  if  applied  immediately. 
Tea  stains  may  be  removed  from  a 
tablecloth  by  immersing  it  in  a  strong 
solution  of  sugar  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  rinsing  it  in  soft  water. 

A  recent  English  invention  for  the 
nursery  is  a  "  patent  veiled  sheet."  It 
is  an  ordinary  sheet,  in  which  a  square 
of  gauze  net  is  inserted.  This  is  in- 
tended to  be  thrown  over  the  face  of  a 
sleeping  infant,  protecting  it  from 
flies  without  impedmg  the  respiration. 

An  effective  fly  poison  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  poisonous  only  to  flies  is 
made  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up 
with  a  tablespoonful  each  of  ground 
black  pepper  and  molasses.  It  should 
be  poured  in  shallow  plates  and  set 
about.  This  is  a  simj^le  process  to  catch 
the  few  files  that  slip  into  a  house  be- 
fore the  screens  are  put  up,  for  most 
housekeepers  wait  until  warned  by  the 
buzzing  insects  of  their  arrival  to  put 
in  these  safeguards. 


Unlike  Any  Other  City. 


Jerusalem  is  without  a  theatre,  or  a 
barroom,  or  a  dance-house.  It  minis- 
ters to  the  lofty  and  great  and  holy  in 
man.  It  is  the  city  of  the  upper  man, 
and  indicates  the  coronal  and  eternal 
in  human  nature.  Jerusalem  is  the 
only  city  on  earth  where  eveiy  kind  of 
money  current  in  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  passes — Greek  money,  French 
money,  Italian  money,  German  money, 
American  money,  Egyptian  money, 
Hindoo  money  and  every  other  sort  of 
money  is  good  in  Jerusalem.  For  to  the 
city  of  David  the  tribes  of  all  the  earth 
continue  to  go  up.  There  they  all  find 
welcome.  Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  man, 
and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  city  the  Son  of  Man  ever  wept 
over.  it  is  a  small  city  and  has  never 
been  large,  but  it  has  had  more  influ- 
ence upon  the  thought  and  sentiment 
and  conduct  of  the  human  race  than 
any  other.  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Rome, 
cities  that  were  at  the  same  time  great 
empires,  have  not  had  a  tithe  of  the 
power  over  human  thought  and  aft'ec- 
tion  as  this  little  remote  Syrian  town. 
Jerusalem  has  never  had  any  commer- 
cial importance.  Its  only  trade  has 
been  in  the  symbols  and  objects  of 
affection,  in  crosses  of  thorn,  in  olive 
wood,  in  Jerusalem-stamped  paper 
weights,  in  mother-of-pearl  carvings  of 
the  Savior's  face  and  in  photographs  of 
the  places  connected  with  the  life  of 
Jesus. — Rev.  Dr.  Lee's  Lecture. 


He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 
— Shakespeare. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  RoACBB,  W.  M.  S.  G.  Of  California. 

The  time  is  loo  short  for  my  couplet  to-day, 
And  so  to  the  ofBce  I  hie  it  away. 

Now  that  the  political  battle  has 
commenced  in  earnest,  let  us  hope  that 
common  sense  will  propose,  honesty 
support,  and  common  decency  put  and 
carry  the  fact  that  abuse  is  not  argu- 
ment; that  arguments,  not  individuals, 
are  to  be  attacked;  that  knowledge 
and  truth  are  what  voters  require,  not 
bombast  and  lies,  and  that  recrimina- 
tion, vilification  and  equivocation  arc 
the  weapons  of  sneaks,  cowards  and 
knaves,  never  of  high-minded,  honor- 
able men. 

This  oltice  is  in  receipt  of  a  number 
of  copies  of  the  Sonoma  County  Funiu  r.^ 
It  is  a  clean,  progressive  sheet  devoted 
to  the  interest  of  its  constituents  and 
to  Sonoma  county.  Thanks,  Mr.  Editor, 

The  fraternal  visit  of  Pescadero 
to  Watsonville  Grange  proved  a  red- 
letter  day  to  the  latter. 

The  grange  is  as  necessary  to  the 
successful  farmer  as  the  plow  and  the 
harrow,  for  no  matter  how  straightly 
laid  his  furrows  and  how  carefully  har- 
rowed the  soil,  without  he  adds  the 
finishmg  work  of  the  grange  —  a 
trained  intellect,  a  cultivated  mind,  a 
charitable,  humanized  heart — he  yet 
remains  a  poor,  selfish  boor,  though 
his  crops  yield  a  hundredfold. 

The  prize  juvenile  grange  rituals 
have  been  captured;  in  less  than  two 
weeks  after  they  were  offered,  a  keen- 
eyed  Grange  rifleman  had  marked  them 
for  an  unerring  aim,  and  this  is  the  mod- 
est way  in  which  that  warm-hearted, 
whole-souled,  patriotic  matron.  Sis- 
ter O.  S.  Twitchell  of  Grass  Valley 
Grange,  conveys  the  intelligence  of  her 
well-earned  victory.  ''We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  they  are  ours,"  seven- 
teen true,  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked, 
delighted  boys  and  girls  from  the  farm. 

While  we  would  say  no  word  to  dim 
the  deathless  glory  of  the  grand  old 
hero  of  Lake  Erie,  the  victory  so 
quietly  gained  by  Sister  Twitchell 
equals  in  importance  and  far-reaching 
magnitude  the  achievement  of  Commo- 
dore Perry,  while  the  satisfaction,  the 
honor  and  the  glory  of  establishing  Ju- 
venile No.  1  in  California  is  hers  to  en- 
joy. Her  example  marks  an  epoch  in 
grange  life  of  the  Golden  State.  May 
it  be  emulated  by  many  others. 

We  hope  to  soon  be  able  to  publish 
railroad  and  hotel  rates  for  State 
Grange  session. 

The  relation  sustained  by  the  farmers 
of  California  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  not  what  it  should  be,  hence  we 
announce  with  much  pleasure  that  Prof. 
E.  W.  Hilgard  has  kindly  consented  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  the  needs  and  bene- 
fits of  scientific  training  for  farmers  at 
the  State  Grange  session  in  October. 

In  the  list  of  committees  for  October 
session  of  State  Grange  there  appear 
some  misapplied  initials  and  misspelled 
names  which  we  desire  to  correct. 
The  persons  meant  arc  Sister  O.  S. 
Twitchell  of  Grass  Valley  Grange,  Bro. 
G.  A.  Webb  of  Watsonville  Grange, 
Bro.  J.  D.  Cornell  of  American  River 
Grange,  and  Sister  Nettie  Ki-ouse  of 
Merced  Grange. 

The  grain  harvest  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  while  it  meant  plenty  of 
work  and  well-filled  sacks  to  many,  yet 
to  others  it  returned  only  disappoint- 
ment and  loss.  While  we  rejoice  at 
the  good  fortune  of  the  one,  we  extend 
the  hand  of  sympathy  to  the  other  and 
would  remind  them  that  it  is  always 
■'darkest  just  before  day,"  and  that 
our  misfortunes  are  often  blessings  in 
disguise,  although  it  may  be  hard  to 
view  them  in  that  fight.  Courage, 
Patrons,  another  year  is  before  us. 
Come  to  the  State  Grange;  you  are  en- 
titled to  its  pleasures  and  benefits. 
Life  is  too  short  to  waste  in  useless  re- 
pining or  unceasing  hard  work.  And 
while  telling  you  to  hope  and  persevere, 
we  will  cheer  you  by  our  bright  fra- 
ternal spirits  and  send  you  home  re- 


joicing in  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
things  in  life  of  far  greater  value  than 
the  "mighty  dollar."  Watsonville 
Grange  long  ago  selected  for  its  motto, 
"No  drones  in  our  busy  hive."  Now 
comes  Grass  Valley  Grange  with 
"Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 


Secretary's  Column. 


This  office  will  at  once  forward  to 
each  subordinate  grange  in  the  State  a 
list  of  committees  for  the  coming  an- 
nual meeting  to  be  held  at  Stockton, 
Cal,  commencing  Oct.  2,  1894.  The 
attention  of  secretaries  is  respectfully 
called  to  this  circular,  and  it  is  earnest- 
ly requested  that  they  will  at  once 
notify  all  membei-s  who  belong  to  their 
respective  granges  of  their  appoint- 
ment as  per  instructions  contained  in 
circular. 

Bro.  Past  Master  Overhiser.  in  a 
recent  letter,  states  that  Stockton 
Grange  is  busy  arranging  for  the  State 
Grange  meeting.  They  have  secured 
their  hall,  and  committees  on  hotels, 
reception,  etc.,  have  been  appointed. 

Enclosed  with  the  list  of  committees 
appointed  by  the  worthy  master  will 
be  found  a  confidential  letter  on  trade 
cards,  to  which  the  attention  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  order  is  called; 
also  a  directory  of  all  subordinate 
granges  in  the  State,  which  should  be 
filed  away  for  future  reference. 

The  worthy  master  expects  at  an 
early  date  to  receive  from  the  Worthy 
National  Master  a  communication  con- 
veying authoritative  information  re- 
garding juvenile  granges. 

Blanks  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  de- 
grees will  be  forwarded  to  each  subor- 
dinate grange  to  be  filled  out  by  those 
who  desire  to  receive  said  degrees. 

The  attention  of  all  granges  in  the 
State  is  hereby  called  to  the  necessity 
of  sending  the  names  of  your  repre- 
sentatives and  alternates  for  State 
Grange  to  this  office  at  once,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  make  up  the  proper  roll- 
call.  This  is  important,  as  the  secre- 
tary desires  to  have  a  full  list  printed 
before  the  State  Grange  convenes,  so 
that  when  the  meeting  is  called  there 
will  be  no  delay  and  all  will  know  ex- 
actly who  are  the  representatives  from 
each  grange. 

Worthy  Master  Roache  will  have  an 
official  letter  sent  out  in  a  few  days  re- 
garding all  the  arrangements  for  our 
meeting  at  Stockton. 

Bro.  S.  T.  Coulter  addres.sed  the 
members  of  Magnolia  Grange  on  the 
11th. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange  proposes  to 
give  a  grand  ball  and  supper  on  the 
17th  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  make  needed  improvements  in  their 
hall.  All  are  invited.  Tickets,  in- 
cluding supper,  $1. 

Worthy  Master  Roache  has  bci'u  in- 
vited to  talk  to  the  good  people  of  In 
dependent  Grange  in  the  near  future. 

Bro.  Messer  says  the  grange  does 
not  confine  its  labors  to  four  square 
walls,  but  invites  to  public  gatherings 
where  practical  lessons  may  be  en- 
forced. Thus  it  becomes  a  promotor 
of  good  to  all  the  community. 

State  Master  Geo.  A.  Bowen  of  Con- 
necticut says  the  grange  is  a  large, 
prosperous  order,  firmly  established  in 
every  State  of  the  Union;  still  growing 
in  both  numerical  and  financial 
strength;  and  conducted  by  able,  ex- 
perienced and  self-saciificing  leaders, 
who.  from  having  worked  together  for 
years,  arc  a  unit  in  thought  and  aim. 
Without  going  into  details,  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandi-y  have  jjresented  a  strong, 
well  organized  order,  prosperous  in  its 
business,  with  a  multitude  of  legislative 
achievements,  and  having  a  vitality 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  agricul- 
tural organization,  and  possessing  the 
respect,  not  to  say  admiration,  of  the 
public  for  Its  judicious  conservatism. 

This  office  has  received  twenty-five 
copies  of  Bro.  O.  H.  Kelley's  '  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  in  the  United  States;  a 
History  from'  18G(;  to  1878,"  for  sale; 
price  seventy-five  cents. 

Address  all  communications  for  State 
Grange  to  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa. 


Health  Restored 

ALL  RUN  DOWN 
No  Strength  nor  Energy 

Miserable 

IN  THE 

EXTREME. 

COVERED 

—with— 

sor.es. 

cured  by  usikg 

Ayer'sSarsaparilla 

"Several  years  ago,  niy  blood  was  in 
bad  condition,  my  sy.stem  all  run  down, 
and  my  general  hciiUli  very  much  im- 
paired. My  hands  were  covered  with 
large  sores,  diseharKing  all  the  time.  I 
liaa  no  strength  nor  energy  !ind  niy  feel- 
ings were  niiseralili-  in  the  extreme.  At 
last.  I  commenced  taking  Ay.  r's  Sarsa- 
parilla  and  soon  iidticed  u  cliange  forthe 
better.  My  aiipclilc  relumed  an<l  with 
it,  renewed  strength.  Eiii-ouraged  by 
these  results,  1  kept  ou  taking  the  Sar- 
saparilla,  till  I  lia<t  used  six  bottles,  and 
my  health  was  restoreil."— A.  A.  Towns, 
prop.  Harris  House,  Thompson,  N.Dak. 

Ayer'Son,;Sarsaparilla 

Admitted 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 


NURSERYMEN,  AHENTION. 


I  wish  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  one  or 
moT6  nurserymen,  who  would  consider  a  proposi- 
tion to  plant  and  care  for  two  or  three  hundred 
acres  of  fruit  trees,  for  three  years,  taking  in  pay- 
ment a  portion  of  such  improved  land. 


Address  D.  B.  HALL, 

Resident  Manager  THE  LAND  OF  SUnSHINE  CO., 

Merced,  Cal. 

Choice  Fruit  Farm 

flit    Los  Gatos. 


yt  f>  ACRES— aO  ACKKS 
house  and  tiarn : 


IN  FRUIT:  SMALL 
plenty  of  water;  price 
$8500:  easy  terms. 

Send  for  circular  of  other  tine  tracts,  and  for  lots 
in  town  of  Palo  Alto.    MONEY  TO  LOAN. 


JOHIN  F. 

No.  42  Market  Street 


San  Francisco. 


Davis  Inter- 
national Cream 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Every  farmer 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  oiie- 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator 
Butter  brings 
one-third  more 
money.  Send 
f  o  r  circulars. 

Davis  &  R.axkin  Bldg.  &  Mi  o.  Co. 
Agents  Wanted.  Chicago,  111. 


lEWlS'  98  %  LYE 

I-     FOWCESEB  ISD  FCSrUVZD 

.  (FATENTED) 

TtiestronKrotasd  par««t  T.TS 

ma<le.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  Iwlug 
a  fine  p<»wder  and  packod  in  a  can 
Willi  reniovatjli)  llu,  tLe  contents 
are  always  narty  for  use.  Win 
make  the  best  i«Tfum«l  Hard  Soap 
In  20  mlnuti's  wllhoot  bolllns. 
It  Is  the  ttfKt  fcircleanslng  waste 
i.lixs,  ill-.lnfi'1'tlnK  sinks,  closets, 
wa.'^hlnK  txjitles,  paints,  treee,  etc 

FEKRA.  SALT  M'FO  CO- 

Gen.  Agts.,  PtiUa.,  Pa. 


DBJWre  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALU 

IT  WILL  OONTHOL  THH  MOST 
VIOlOU*  HOnSB. 

75,000  sold  In  1891 . 
100,000  sold  In  1802. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

San^ilc  niiiili'il  XCfor^l  fifl 

Nickel,  81.50. 
Stallion  Bits  SO  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  VVSs^m^ 


[S^WELLIIIAGHINERYw«rLs. 

A II  kiutis  of  tool^.  I'  uriune  for  the  driller  by  using  our 
Adamantine  process:  ctm  take  ncoro,  Perfected  Eoononi. 
icnl  Artesian  Punu)inK  Hiirs  to  wiTk  hv  Stefim,  Air, eU;. 
Let  ushelp.voit.  THE  AMKKICAN  WELL  WOBKS, 
Aurora,  Ill-t   Cblcsffo,  III.;   Dallas,  Tex. 


China  and  Japan 

 ARK  

At  War! 


And  arc  doing  tlieir  best  to  injure  eacli  other. 

We  are  AT  WAR  with  High  Prices 

.\nd  ttic  iitjove  Sowin;;  Machine  is  the  result  of 
one  of  our  decisive  victories,  for  we  offer  an 
elegant  and  perfect  machine  at  prices  never  before 
heard  of  for  u  good  article.  Send  to  us  for  special 
circular  and  for  information  on  our  plan  of  doing 
business.  We  can  save  j-ou  money  on  all  your 
purchases. 

Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply  Ass'n, 

132  Harket  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  yon  want,  !20 
to56in.  bi«h.  Tires  1 
to  8  ID. wide — babs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Kaven 
CoNt  many  times  in 
ft  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
yoamagon  for  hauling 
ffrain,  fodder,  manure, 
boi;s.  Arc.  NoreeettinK  of 
tirea.  0&tl*g  free.  Address 
GMPIRK  MFG.  CO, 
Q,uiiicyi  111. 


BARGAIN  COUNTER 
FENCES 

are  not  popular  with  seii'^ible  prosperous 
farmers.  Those  who  look  only  at  tirst  cost 
try  to  feel  as  hiippy  as  the  po.sse.ssor  of  a 
genuine  <-«>llo<l  spring.  Ono  sucli  write.s  in 
an  agricultural  paper  that  "although  the 
cattle  can  posh  the  wires  ont  of  the  slot,  yet 
they  seldom  do  it."  Very  Iniiwrtant  that  one 
has  conscientious  cat!  ie,  when  the  safety  of 
hisrropsdepetidson  thelrgood  will.  And  how 
about  tlie  neighbors'  stock  and  "tramp"  cows? 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Wich. 


m„i  jjjjjjiujjiw 

'  *wij;cgl.<  Patent 


EftiJPV  rLOl  n<  COM  r  ANY 

sa;  ffi  ,sr.i::j  Off  .^L  it  :;o>oti<i»  :i 


TREE  -  VA//\SH. 

01l\/e-  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    J/%CK.SON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.       -       -       No.  5  Market  Street . 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

e^rm  iiiiiraTiiod  kim.ami  uvi:,Giiini, 

Shrlll'VlltHl  .S.|u.iri<  liead.  .Now  Red  Wondxr. 
O  L  U  Lf  Winter  I  it>,l':'>rlvl<--<i  Clawsun  and  improved 
Fultz  Wlieit.  Mamniotli  Wlnf  P...^lian<l  Finland  H>e 
Send  2c.  at&mpfor  ftanipltdand  t.'atali^gueuf  Se«d  >Vht'at 
Treaa,  Plants.  Potatues  and  Seeds  t.  r  t  all  I'lnplin^. 
Mani'i  Wilson,  S'rJ  ffroirrr,  .tlerbnoicwTllle,  P», 
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Makes  Himself  Generally  Useful. 


Si  Warman  thus  describes  the  work 
of  a  fireman  on  a  New  York  Central 
fast  passenger  train  :  At  least  every 
thirty  seconds  he  throws  open  the  fur- 
nace door,  and  without  a  false  motion 
or  the  slightest  delay  hurls  exactly 
three  shovelfuls  of  coal  on  the  fire.  He 
-knows  just  how  to  spill  and  spread  it 
with  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  wrist. 
Before  Albany  is  reached  he  must 
throw  6375  pounds  of  that  coal  into  the 
fire,  or  nearly  40  pounds  a  minute,  or 
an  average  of  44  pounds  a  mile.  Then, 
too,  he  must  know  exactly  where  he  is 
along  the  road,  and  when  to  drop  his 
shovel  and  seize  the  bell-cord.  He 
must  know  the  proper  instant  to  vault 
into  his  seat  when  important  curves 
are  reached  to  watch  for  signals.  He 
must  see  that  the  steam  doesn't  vary, 
and  he  is  proud  to  shout  in  your  ear 
when  near  Albany  :  "  She  hasn't  varied 
three  pounds  .since  we  left  New  York." 
He  must  watch  the  water  gauge  of  the 
boiler  and  is  constantly  kept  changing 
the  pumps  and  seeing  that  they  do 
their  work  properly.  All  the  time 
he  must  keep  throwing  in  his  44 
pounds  of  coal  on  the  fire  every  mile. 
It  isn't  long  before  he  surprises  you 
with  anothei-  motion.  He  throws  open 
the  furnace  and  thrusts  a  long,  double- 
pronged  fork  into  the  fire.  With  a 
twist  he  prods  the  glowing  mass,  and 
when  he  pulls  his  fork  out  its  teeth  are 
cherry  red.  Then  conies  the  whir  of 
the  shovel  again  and  the  sound  of  the 
hammer  as  Tompkins  breaks  up  the 
large  lumps  of  coal.  When  you  ap- 
proach Montrose,  near  Peeksliill,  the 
engineer  begins  to  slow  down.  If  you 
look  ahead  you  will  see  a  narrow  trough 
between  the  rails  filled  with  water. 
The  engine  is  going  to  take  on  water  at 
a  flying  leap.  Tompkins  stands  at  the 
side  of  the  tender  with  his  hands  on  a 
lever.  Engineer  Foyle  suddenly  star- 
tles you  with  a  shrill  whistle  between 
his  teeth  that  would  put  to  shame  the 
warning  signal  a  New  York  newsboy 
gives  to  his  gambling  mates  when  a 
policeman  comes  in  sight.  Instantly 
the  lever  flies  back,  and  as  you  look  at 
the  wheels  of  the  tender  you  see  surg- 
ing up  among  the  trucks  a  torrent  of 
water.  It  splashes  and  roars,  and  as 
you  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  be  carried 
away,  two  whistles  from  Foyle,  sharper 
and  shrillei-  than  the  first,  warn  Tomp- 
kins to  pull  up  the  scoop  and  that  the 
end  of  the  water  trough  is  near.  Then 
Tompkins  goes  back  to  his  coal,  his 
pump,  his  pipe,  water  gauge,  his  bell, 
his  watch  tor  signals,  and  you  wonder 
what  new  work  he  will  do  next.  Be- 
fore you  are  aware  of  it,  he  touches 
you  upon  the  knee  and  motions  you  to 
raise  your  fecc  while  he  turns  on  a  hose 
and  wets  the  floor  of  the  cab  to  keep 
down  the  dust,  after  which  he  sweep.s 
up  with  a  stubby  broom.  Next  he  is 
shaking  the  grates  with  a  big  steel 
lever  that  looks  like  the  tiller  of  a  large 
sail  boat.  You  now  begin  to  take  in 
what  it  means  to  be  a  fireman.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  trip  you  tap  his  shoulder 
and  shout  to  him:  "This  seems  to 
keep  you  pretty  busy."  "I  tell  you 
there  is  no  funny  business  about  this 
work,"  is  his  response. 


There  is  a  demand  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts for  a  telephone  that  can  be 
attached  to  and  worked  with  a  barbed 
fence  wire  from  men  who  are  obliged 
to  go  about  on  their  ranches  inspect- 
ing fences  for  breaks.  They  some- 
times wish  to  report  and  call  for  ma- 
terials for  repairing  damage  when 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  head- 
quarters. They  are  now  compelled  to 
ride  back  in  person.  A  salesman  of 
electrical  apparatus  says  that  if  a  good 
telephone  was  put  in  much  time  and 
trouble  would  be  saved.  "The  staples 
holding  the  two  top  wires  to  the  posts 
could  be  removed,  insulators  put  in 
their  places,  and  a  man  would  have  a 
complete  metallic  telephone  circuit 
around  his  ranch. 


A  Boston  man  has  patented  a  steam 
bicycle.  The  boiler  is  placed  between 
the  wheels  and  is  only  a  few  inches 
thick, 


A  Cincinnati  Miracle. 


Why  Mr.  Charles  B.  Noble  Is  Being 
Congratulated. 


A  Remarkable  Case   of    Being  Completely 
Cured  of  Paralysis  After  Nearly  Three 
Years  of  Suffering  and  £miuent 
Physicians  Had  Declared 
Their  Best  Efforts 
Baffled. 

Newspaper  men  a.s  a  rule  place  little  cre- 
dence in  patent  medicine  stories  and  seldom 
bother  to  even  read  them.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  it  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation how  often  they  are  called  upon  by  un- 
scrupulous persons  to  fabricate  and  publish 
stories  of  remarkable  cures  and  perhaps  print 
a  picture  of  the  mythical  man  or  woman 
supposed  to  have  been  cured.  That  all  medi- 
cine advertisements  are  not  mere  "fakes," 
and  that  all  newspaper  men  are  not  equally 
prejudiced  is  proven  by  a  story  published  in 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  a  well-known 
newspaper  man  whose  life  was  saved  by  read- 
ing an  advertisement.  So  remarkable  and 
interesting  is  'the  story  that  it  is  here  repro- 
duced as  published  in  the  Tinirx-Slnr. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Noble,  the  well-known  lit- 
erateur,  who  has  been  suffering  for  nearly 
three  years  with  paralysis,  was  upon  the 
street  to-day,  cheerful  and  active  and  the 
recipient  of  congratulations  from  his  many 
friends.  There  is  a  bond  of  unity  between 
all  newspaper  men,  so  that  Mr.  Noble's  ease 
appeals  to  every  member  of  the  craft  as  well 
as  to  every  oiie  afflicted  as  he  was.  Mr. 
Noble  has  spent  the  last  three  years  in  trav- 
eling from  city  to  city  seeking  skilled  physi- 
cians to  whom  he  has  appealed  in  vain  for 
relief.  Knowing  this,  a  reporter  expressed 
surprise  at  the  remarkable  cure,  but  Mr. 
Noble,  after  executing  a  jig  to  show  that  he 
was  as  sound  as  he  looked,  let  the  reporter 
into  the  secret  of  his  cure. 

"It  was  a  hard  time  I  had  of  it,"  said  he, 
"  but  the  last  medicine  we  take  is  always  the 
one  that  cures,  and  I  have  taken  the  last.  I 
was  paralyzed  on  March  9,  18'.l(),  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  David  Williams  Publishing 
Company  of  New  York  City  as  their  traveling 
representative  from  Cincinnati.  I  found  the 
traveling  a  great  help  to  me,  both  in  a  finan- 
cial and  a  literary  way,  but  suddenly  stricken 
down  as  I  was  at  Somerset,  O.,  150  miles  from 
Cincinnati,  I  was  incapacitated  for  both  writ- 
ing and  money  making.  Luckily  my  literary 
productions  had  been  remunerative  and  I  had 
a  snug  bank  account  laid  up,  but  these  three 
years  have  made  a  drain  on  it. 

"I  sought  a  score  of  phy.sicians,  going  to 
the  best  specialists  in  Cincinnati,  Chatta- 
nooga and  Pittsburg.  Twelve  Cincinnati 
doctors  pronounced  my  case  incurable,  but 
I  would  not  give  up,  and  after  seeking  in  vain 
for  relief  in  Pittsburg  and  Chattanooga,  con- 
sulted the  best  medical  talent  in  Chicago.  Up 
to  January  17',  18!I8,  I  had  spent  $2500  for  doc- 
tors and  rnedicine  and  was  about  to  give  up  in 
despair  when  I  got  hold  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  through  reading  the 
advertisements. 

"  From  the  first  week  of  using  the  remedy 
I  made  a  steady  improvement,  and  on  April 
12,  I  put  up  my  cane  after  using  it  thirty 
months.  I  certainly  believe  this  medicine  is 
all  the  proprietors  claim  for  it,  and  that  it 
will  do  all  they  .say  it  will.  I  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  it"  to  all  similarly  aftiicted. 
Like  many  who  have  tried  medicine  in  vain  I 
was  doubtful  of  its  value  at  first,  and  only 
used  it  when  I  grew  desperate.  Now  I  cannot 
praise  it  too  highly.  It  has  restored  me  to 
health  and  strength,  and  I  feel  grateful  ac- 
cordingly. Dr.  Whittaker  pronounced  it  a 
hopeless  case  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

"Yes,  I  know  there  are  many  who  will 
fancy  anything  you  may  say  about  my  case  au 
advertisement,  but  if  they  want  any  cor- 
roboration, let  them  address  me  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  and  I  will  cheerfully  answer 
all  inquiries  if  stamps  are  enclosed." 

Pink  Pills,  while  advertised  and  handled 
by  the  drug  trade  as  a  proprietary  article,  are 
not  considered  a  patent  medicine  in  the  sense 
that  name  implies.  For  many  years  previous 
to  their  general  manufacture  they  were  used 
as  a  prescription.  At  first  their  great  restora- 
tive powers  were  not  fully  recognized  and 
they  were  chiefly  prescribed  for  impure  blood 
and  general  weakness.  Their  remarkable 
success  in  such  cases,  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  formula  that  could  do  any 
harm,  even  if  they  did  not  do  any  good,  led  to 
their  being  tried  in  cases  where  the  skill  of 
the  physician  and  the  power  of  medicine  had 
entirely  failed.  Their  power  of  restoration 
seemed  to  border  on  the  marvelous.  They 
proved  to  be  a  never-failing  specifl.c  for  such 
diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis, 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheuma- 
tism, nervous  headache,  the  after  effect  of  La 
Grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sal- 
low complexions,  and  alt  diseases  of  the  blood, 
such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc. 

They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar 
to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  irregulari- 
ties, and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They  build 
up  the  blood  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to 
pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  In  ca.se  of  men  they 
effect  a  radical  i^ure  in  all  cases  arising  from 
mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  what- 
ever nature. 

Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose 
form,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  the  public 
is  cautioned  against  numerous  imitations  sold 
in  this  shape)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for 
j'i.50,  and  may  be  bad  of  all  druggists  or  di- 


rect by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  or  Brockville, 
Ont.  The  pi-ice  at  which  these  Pills  are  .sold 
makes  a  course  of  treatment  inexpensive  as 
compared  with  other  remedies  or  medical 
treatment. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  31,  1894. 

52.3,954.— Potato  Planter— D.  M.  Baldwin,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
523,886.— Cartridge  Holder— M.  H.  Durst.Wheat- 

land,  Cal. 

523,963.— Wave  Motor- E.  Gerlach,  Santa  Monica, 
Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreig-n  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  or  teleffraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  g-eneral  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


RRUIX  GR/\DED 


Business  College, 

24  Post  Street,      -       -       -      Han  Francisco. 

FOR   SEVENTY  -  FIVE  iJOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand.  Typo-Wi'ltlng. 
BoolikccpinK-,  TelCKraphy,  Penniaiislilp.  Drawing, 
all  tlie  Englisti  br:inches,  and  everytliing  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  montlis.  We  iiave  sixteen 
teacliers  and  give  indivldiial  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  has  its  graduates  in  every  part 
Of  the  Stale.  Send  for  Circular.  C.  S,  HALEY,  Sec. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 

CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


New  Dried  Apricots 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  U'«. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOVS^NE  Los  Angtlns 

BLAKE,  McPALL  &  CO  Portland,  (i<. 

Riparia  Grape  Seed. 

Pure  Missouri  Kiver  Biparia  Grape  Seed,  gro.vlU 
1894,  for  sale. 

Write  ROBT.  W.  FURNAS, 

BrownvlUei  Neb. 


CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT  GRADER 

Rides  on  Rubber  Belts, 

Which  carry  it  along  smoothly  until,  reaching  the 
proper  space.  It  slides  into  the  boxes  waiting  to 
receive  it.  The  roller  revolves  the  fruit  gently 
until  it  is  perfectly  assorted  according  to  size. 
No  longer  dependent  upon  gravitation,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  Graders,  and  which  necessarily 
results  in  injury  and  bruising  of  the  fruit. 


Practical  Experiences  and  Comparisons. 

San  Jose.  Cal..  Aug.  :i,  IS'.M. 
We  are  now  over  the  rusli  of  apricots  and  we 
have  graded  with  the  California  Fruit  Grader  you 
sent  us  50  tons  per  da.v,  much  to  our  surprise  and 
pleasure."  (Signed)  Start  &  Morrison, 

Fruit  Dryers. 
Yolo  Oiwhard  Co.,  July  30.  1894. 
"  We  talte  pleasure  in  stating  as  to  tlie  working  of 
the  California  Fruit  Grader  purchased  from  ,vou 
last  month  that  it  does  its  work  well  and  is  easily 
operated.  We  iiave  not  tested  the  machine  to  its 
capacity  but  1.5  tons  of  apricots  were  graded  in  less 
than  lialf  a  day  and  we  cheerfully  recommend  it." 

(Signed)   Edgar  J.  DePue,  President. 

Napa.  Cal. 

"  Having  used  your  California  Fruit  Grader  for 
the  last  two  years  and  on  all  kinds  of  fruit,  both 
large  and  small,  I  find  that  it  works  perfectl.v  and 
also  that  it  is  the  only  grader  that  will  grade  pears. 
I  hav§  graded  over  300  tons  of  pears  on  it  and  would 
not  be  without  it,  as  it  does  excellent  work." 

(Signed)   F.  H.  Green. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 

'■  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  California 
Fruit  Graders  sold  several  weeks  ago,  I  would  state 
that  they  have  been  in  continuous  operation  during 
the  past  montli.  the  single  grader  on  peaches  and 
the  double  grader  on  French  prunes.  Both  graders 
are  working  well  and  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and 
tlie  readiness  witli  wliicli  the  canners  accept  our 
graded  peaches  is  good  evidence  that  the  fruit  is  in 
no  wise  injured  or  bruised  in  grading.  I  think  your 
machine  cannot  be  excelled  for  rapid  and  careful 
grading  of  fruits.  '  (Signed)    Ei  TON  R.  SHAW. 


Increased  Manufacturing  Facilities  enabling 
Corresponding  Reduction  In  Cost,  we  are 
giving  our  purchasers  the  benefit. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List. 

Q.  Q.  Wickson  &  Co. 

Manufacturers, 

3  «Sc  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

221  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


BECK  >  FRUIT  "evaporator. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Uulld  Evaporators  If  you 
desire  to  secure  the  Highest  Price 
for  this  year's  Fruit  Crop. 

For  description  of  machine  guaranteed  for  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work,  send  for  circular  to 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 
Watsonvillb,  California. 


P.STEINHAGEN&C? 


404&406  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

tff  General  Commission  Merchants,  ^ 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

*®"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK 


Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Ho\A/IancJ  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


P.  SEBIRE  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ussy, 
Calvados,  France. 

Largest  stock  of  FKUIT  TREE  STOCKS,  such 
as  Apple,  Pear,  Myrobolan  Plum,  Mahaleb  and 
Mazzard  Cherry,  Angers  Quince,  Small  Ev!r- 
greens.  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Ros^,s^ 
etc. 

C.  G.  vanTUBERGEN,  JR.,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

CHOICE  DUTCH  BULBS  and  Bulbous  Plan's 

ERNST  RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Altona, 
Germany. 

LILY   OF   THE  VALLEY,  BULBS,  SEEDo- 

Garden  and  Agricultural. 

Catalogues  free.  Apply  to  C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO., 
Box  920,  New  York,  or  A.  H.  HARTEVELT,  lioi; 

983,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

XJ— >  TZT  |Zr  A    FINE  ASSORTMENT. 
rv^t_»'E^^3    best   varieties,    free  fnnu 
 AND   pesta  of  any  kind.  Pruiui-H 

P_  w-m  1  ^^^-^  .Simonl,  Bing,  Rostravcr 
I  ^5  and  Murdoch  Cherries: 
Black  California  Figs;  Rice  .Soft  .Sl»ell  uikI 
other  Almonds;  American  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
Prppparturiens  Walnuts.  Hardy  moiuitaln  grown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oranges  have  stood  '12  degrees, 
this  winter  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Addr;  sh 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
California. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNB, 

 DEALERS  IN  

RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Fkancisco,  Aug.  15,  1894. 

WHE.\T— There  is  moderate  export  movement, 
whieh  is  almost  sure  to  increase  as  the  season 
wears  alons?.  Prices  are  low,  but  trrowers  seem 
inelineii  to  meet  the  situation  ami  shippers  are 
able  to  till  all  reii«irements  without  trouble.  No. 
■i  shipping  wheat  is  quotable  at  Sliiif.i  ST'ie  V  etl.. 
thoii(.'h  something;  of  fauey  character  niit;ht  bring 
KX^Se.  which  is  the  extreme  of  the  market  just  now. 
For  milling  grades  there  is  no  pressing  demand, 
and  quotations  are  somewhat  easy  at  a  range  of 
*l(n  1  (fi  cll. 

BARLEY— The  immediate  outlook  is  not  par- 
ticularly encouraging  for  the  selling  interest. 
Offerings  of  feed  are  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
transactions  are  rather  slow.  Moderate  inquiry 
prevails  for  Brewing  descriptions,  while  Chevalier 
that  comes  up  to  export  requirements  continues  to 
receive  good  attention.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to 
good.  HKriSli^c;  choice.  M"s(a8.3?ic:  Brewing,  90(<f 
flanc:  Chevalier,  standard,  $1  25(a  i  27'/j  "#  cll. 

OAT.S— The  market  shows  no  spirit,  trade  being 
extremely  dull  during  the  past  few  days.  New 
crop  is  coming  in  with  greater  freedom,  and  very 
.soon  thpre  will  he  shipments  from  Washington 
and  Oregon.  Buyers  apparently  take  these  facts 
into  consideration,  as  they  do  very  little  canvass- 
ing of  offerings  jnst  now,  doubtless  presuming  that 
in  the  near  future  thev  will  be  able  to  operate  to 
better  advantag<>  New  California  Coast  Oats  sell 
at  a  range  of  8,Sc(<f  *1  U)  't*  etl.  We  quote  old  as 
follows:  Milling,  $1  17'i^i>l  22's;  Surprise,  $1  25® 
I  ,30;  fancy  feed,  $1  17H®1  22'/s;  good  to  choice, 
$1  05<a-l  laVj;  poor  to  fair,  90c®$l:  Black,  nom- 
inal; Red,  nominal:  Gray,  $1  05@1  12%  *  ctl. 

CORN— The  inquiry  is  not  very  pronounced, 
while  prices  are  easy.  Quotable  at  $1  a«)  for  large 
Yellow,  $1  30r<i  1  Si%  for  small  Yellow  and  Jl  37H 
(§1  40  for  White. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  *14@*15  ton. 

HAY— Heavy  receipts  have  tended  to  give  the 
market  a  weak  tone,  and  it  must  be  pretty  choice 
stock  that  will  command  top  figures.  Wire-bound 
Hay  sells  at  $1  f,  ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay. 
Following  are  the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope- 
bound  Hay:  Wheat  9S  Wheat  and  Oat, 
J18®10  50:  Wild  Oat,  $7  50@9  50;  Alfalfa.  $7(29  50; 
Barley,  $6@9;  Clover,  $8@10;  compressed,  $8®11; 
Stock,  $6(3(7  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  45@55o  V  bale. 

HOPS— No  inquiry.  Quotations  easier.  Nominal 
at  8(3, 10c  ^  ft  for  crop  of  1893.  Growers  are  asking 
9@  llc  for  new  crop. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  100-lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-Ib 
bags,  $11  50. 

POTATOES— Arrivals  are  free.  Wo  quote; 
Early  Rose,  25(g40c  in  sacks;  Whites,  a)@60c  in 
sacks  and  ■HHn.'bc  in  boxes;  Sweets,  l%@,2'Ac  1?  lb. 

ONIONS— Silverskins,  40(a,50c  ¥  ctl. 
'  BEANS— Market  is  active.  No  strength  to 
prices.  Bayos,$2  25<a2  35;  Butter,  $1  90  to  $2  for 
small  and  $2'(ff2  15  for  large;  Pink,  $1  &mi  70:  Red. 
$2  20(f2  25:  I.ima,  $3  60@$3  75;  Pea,  $2  (»<S$2  75: 
Small  White,  $2  50<a$2  65;  Large  White,  $2  50(a' 
$2  60  V  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Trade  is  good  and  prices  keep 
fairly  uniform,  the  supply  being  well  up  to  all 
market  needs.  We  quote  as  follows:  Green 
Okra,  ,30fa.50c  1?  box;  Egg  plant,  30^.50c  ^  box;  Cu- 
cumbers, 15^ 30c  ¥  box  for  bay;  Pickles,  $1  25Co  1  75 
for  No.  1  and  2,Vn,50c  ctl  No.  2;  String  Beans,  2® 
2'4c  lb:  Summer  Squash,  I5(a'2.5c  box:  Green 
Corn,  40(51600  ^  sack  for  common  and  75c(ai$l 
^  box  for  bay;  Berkeley  Corn,  3.5(ai50c  per  box; 
Marrowfat  Squash.  $6(n  8  ^  ton;  Hubbard  Squa.sh, 
—(n —  f>  ton:  Green  Peppers,  20<a.^1c  ¥  box  for 
Chile  and  ,%5((f.fiOc  ^  box  for  Bell;  Tomatoes,  15® 
25c  y.  box;  River  Tomatoes.  25(a.T0c  ^  box; 
Turnips,  75c  f*  ctl;  Beets,  7.5c  ^  sack;  Parsnips, 
$1  25  f>  ctl;  Carrots,  35@40c;  Cabbage,  60®75c;  Gar- 
lic. l!4@2c  *  lb;  Cauliflower,  60^!70c  ^S*  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  17Vj@20c  ¥  ft:  Dry  Okra,  — c  1?  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— The  market  continues  to  be 
liberally  furnished,  while  prices  shape  largely 
in  favor  of  buyers.  We  ijuote  as  follows:  White 
Nectarines,  :ii)f*40c^>  box:  Red  Nectarines,  40(^  50c 

box:  Crabapples.  20('i  2.')C  box:  Grapes,  15<a  30c 
^  box;  Malaga  (Jrapcs,  20(n40c  ¥  l>ox;  Muscat, 
2.X''>40c;  Black  (irapes.  SIX" .50c  box:  Peaches, 
2,5(^400  box  and  20®:i')C  bskt  and  $15  to  .$20 
1?  ton  in  bulk:  Black  Figs,  35fti  tOc  box  for  1- 
layers  and  60(SliOc  for2-layers  "f  box:  Apricots,  20 
®35c  box  and  $15®20  ¥  ton  in  bulk;  Plums, 
>i@lc  f*  lb;  Apples,  25®7.5c  ¥  box;  Pears,  com- 
mon, 2.5(di,3.=)C  f*  box;  Bartletl  Pears,  2.5(<i40c  ^  box 
and  .tl2®17  5(1  V  ton  in  bulk:  Cantaloupes,  75c® 
H  .50  ^  crate;  Watermelons,  $6@12  ^»  hundred. 

BERRIES— We  quote :  Raspberries,  $2@3  50  * 
chest:  Strawberries,  $2  50®5  %  chest  for  Sharp- 
less;  Blackberries,  $1  25(32  ^  chest. 

DRIED  FRUIT  —  Lively  times  are  expected 
within  the  next  month  or  two  in  the  Dried  Fruit 
trade.  There  has  already  been  considerable  ship 
ping  of  Apricots  to  Eastern  markets,  and  train 
loads  of  other  descriptions  will  follow  in  due 
season.  Peach  drying  is  now  well  under  way,  and 
some  few  cars  have  gone  outward.  The  prospects 
are  said  to  be  against  any  very  large  crop  of 
Peaches,  a  circumstance  which  would  necessarily 
help  prices  if  matters  should  thus  develop.  The 
supply  of  Prunes  is  not  expected  to  be  excessive, 
while  averaging  larger  in  size  than  usual  of  late 
years.  Receipts  of  Apples  so  far  have  been  light, 
but  offerings  promise  to  be  plentiful  in  the  near 
future.  We  quote  as  follows:  Apples,  4® 
5c  for  quartered,  ,5(g  5Hc  for  sliced,  and  8@9c  for 
evaporated ;  Pears,  6®»c  f»  lb  for  bleached  halves 
and  2<a4c  for  quarters ;  bleached  Peaches,  7H®8c ; 
September  delivery,  6V4®7c  f.  lb;  Apricots,  7®7Hc; 
Plums,  4@.5c  for  pitted;  Figs,  black,  3c  for  pressed 
and  2c  for  unpressed. 

RAISINS— California  Layers,  60c®$I;  loose 
Muscatels,  in  boxes,  50®75c;  clusters,  $125(3)150; 
No.  1  loose  In  sacks,  2!4@3c  1^  lb;  No.  2,  do,  2W® 
aHc:  dried  Grapes,  l!4@l5^o  lb. 

HONEY— Market  firm  on  account  of  light  stocks 
Trade  is  confined  wholly  to  local  wants,  which  are 
neither  large  nor  pressing.  Eastern  and  foreign 
•markets  will  have  to  improve  materially  to  admit 
of  purchases  being  made  here  for  shipnneni  at  ex- 
isting rates.  We  quote  new:  Comb,  ll®12c' 
water  white.  6%c;  amber,  5!4®6c  ?  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@25c  ^  lb. 

BUTTER— Prices  are  firm  for  choice  stock,  there 
t>eing  occasional  sales  in  a  retail  way  at  25c. 
The  supply  of  medium  qualities  is  fairly  liberal 
with  no  marked  improvement  in  values.  The 
product  of  many  dairies,  which  is  ordinarily  first- 
class.  Is  now  pale,  streaked  and  otherwise  more  or 
less  faulty,  and  in  consequence  has  to  go  at  easy 
rates.  We  quote :  Fancy  Creamery,  22®24o ;  fancy 
dairy,  19@21c;  good  to  choice,  U®17c;  store  lots 
12@13c;  picked  roll,  new,  17@19c  ^  lb. 

CHEESE— The  market  displays  more  firmness, 
there  being  a  slight  advance  in  the  better  grades 
of  domestic  product.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy. 
8@9c;  fair  to  good.  6\4®'!'/,c;  Eastern,  ordinary  lo 
fine,  VZ%(3Hic  TS>  ft. 

EGGS— Market  firm  with  advancing  tendency 
for  parcels  direct  from  hennery.   We  quote:  Cali- 


fornia ranch,  21@23c;  store  lots,  14@18c;  Eastern 

Eggs,  l!>®18c  f  dozen. 

POULTRY— The  situation  is  not  favorable  to 
sellers,  owing  to  increased  offerings.  Two  cars  of 
Eastern  Poultry  arrived  yesterday  and  further 
consignments  are  on  the  way.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  9®12c;  Hens, 
9(ai|2c;  Roosters,  $4  ,50(S!5  for  old,  $4®5  .50  for 
young:  Broilers,  $1  .V>(oi2  ,^1  for  small  and  $.3®3  ,50 
for  large;  Fryers,  $3  50®  4  .50;  Hens,  $4  ,50®5  .50; 
Ducks.  $2  .50(33;  Geese,  $1®1  50  ^  pair;  Pigeons, 
$1  2.5041  .50  V  dozen. 

WOOL— There  is  fair  volume  of  business  in 
progress,  one  leading  firm  reiwrting  sales  of  1.50,- 
000  fts  for  the  past  week.  Prices  remain  low.  but 
the  general  impression  is  that  bedrock  has  been 
reached,  and  that  any  change  in  quotations  will  be 
for  the  better.  At  the  same  time  it  is  admitted 
that  improvement  will  be  slow  and  fractional.  The 
weekly  report  of  Thos.  Dcnigan.  Son  ..fe  Co.  says: 
•'The  week  in  the  main  has  been  a  satisfactory  one 
for  trade.  Shippers  will  buy  freely  whenever 
tariff  news  is  in  their  favor,  but  when  otherwise 
they  cool  off  somewhat.  Advices  from  the  East 
are  to  the  effect  that  manufacturers  are  free  buy- 
ers, and  holders  are  meeting  the  demand  so  wil- 
lingly that  a  very  large  business  is  being  done 
right"  along.  Some  fall  clip  is  being  received  here, 
but  not  sufficient  to  make  quotations."  We  quote 
spring: 

Year's  fieece,     ft   5@  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  5@'  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  10@11 

Do,  choice  I2@I3 

Northern  California   9®I0 

Calaveras  and  Foothill   8®  9 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6@  7 

Good  to  choice  8®  10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6®  8 

Choice,  light  9®  10 


California  Fruits  at  the  East. 


Chicago,  August  14.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  Fruit  at  auction  as  follows:  Bart- 
lett  Pears,  in  ventilated  cars,  90c®$1.06;  in  C.  F. 
refrigerator  cars.  $l.b5('i  1.(50:  Clapp's  Favorite,  $1 ; 
Beurre  Clairgau,  .^1.1(1;  Howell.  $1.05;  Early  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  75c(n$l:  Late  Crawford.  90(;(<i $1.05; 
Orange  Cling,  85((i90c;  St.  Mary's  Choice,  85c: 
Foster,  90c;  Plums,  Washington,  80c;  Japan,  $1.10: 
Egg,  75(a85c;  Satsuma.  90c(<i$1.05;  Golden  Drop, 
75(n80c:  Victoria,  95c(5$1.05:  Quackenbush,  $1.05; 
Hungarian  Prunes,  8.5c(o$1.20;  German,  $l(a.l.05: 
Silver,  75c:  Fallenburg,  90e;  Grapes,  half-crates, 
Seedless,  $1.65;  Fontainebleau,  $1.10:  Nectarines, 
95c. 

CHlCAC.d,  August  14.— Porter  Brothers'  Company 
sold  to-day  at  auction  California  Fruit:  Bartlett 
Pears,  $1.10f(i  l..50:  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  60c(o 
$1.15;  Crawford.  85(0 itOc;  Cling.  8.5c(n $1.05;  Susque- 
hanna.$l.ll:  Foster, $1 :  Nectarines.  85c(Vi$l;  Plums, 
Egg,  6.5c®$l;  Golden  Drop,  85c;  Fallenberg.  $1.1.5® 
1.20;  Washington.  80c;  Prunes.  Hungarian,  $1.15; 
GrapeS:  half-crates,  Muscat,  40c@$1.45;  some  in 
very  poor  condition. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


FoUowin;;  is  Bulletin  No.  17  of  the 
State  Fruit  Exchan<^e  in  its  complete 
official  form: 

Sax  Frasc  isco,  Cai,.,  I 
Wednesday,  August  15th,  1804.  i 

An  important  meeting  of  repi-esentative 
fruit  men  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  exchange  on  the  1.5th  iust.  There 
were  present  representatives  from  a  majority 
of  the  exchanges  and  drying  asscK'iations  to 
consider  the  matter  of  establishing  standards 
for  the  four  grades  of  dried  fruit,  as  agreed 
upon  at  a  former  meeting,  namely,  fancy, 
choice,  standard  and  prime.  Many  samples  of 
fruit  were  exhibited  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  practical  methotJs  of  grading  discussed, 
the  cost  estimated  and  the  following  recom- 
mendations made. 

1st.  All  dried  fruit  not  properly  graded  be- 
fore dx'ying  should  be  graded  dry. 

2d.  Grading  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit  dry  by 
mai-hinory  is  practicable  at  a  nominal  co.st  of 
from  twenty-hve  to  lifty  cents  per  ton  owing 
to  amount  to  be  handled. 

3d.  Either  use  the  Hamilton  grader  with 
perforated  galvanized  iron  sheets  with  holes 
for  apricots  and  nectarines  one  inch,  one  and 
one-quarter  inch,  one  and  one-half  inch  and 
one  and  three-quarters  inch,  allowing  slabs  to 
pass  over  the  end  sheet,  or  a  homemade  ma- 
chine using  the  same  sheets.  For  peaches  use 
the  .same  machine  with  perforated  sheet.s  one 
and  one-quarter  inch,  one  and  three-quarters 
inch  and  two  inch,  the  extremely  large  to  jiass 
over  the  end.  For  other  varieties  of  fruit 
adapt  the  machinery  to  the  size  of  fruit  to  be 
graded. 

4th.  Standards  for  all  the  grades  of  apri- 
cots, fancy  and  choice  nectarines,  choice, 
standard  and  prime  peaches,  were  agreed 
upon.  Not  sufficient  samples  of  pears  being 
present  from  which  to  select  standard.s, 
pears  and  plums  will  be  acted  upon  at  a  future 
meeting.  In  the  meantime  samples  of  all  the 
standards  adopted  will  be  forwarded,  postage 
paid,  to  the  various  pjirties  interested,  on 
application,  on  receipt  of  30  cents  for  each 
sample  ordered.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  both  growers  and  dealers  will  assist  in 
making  proper  grading  a  necessity  in  sales  of 
dried  fruit. 

From  samples  of  dried  fruit  coming  to  this 
office,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  quality 
is  a  marked  improvement  on  former  vear.s,  due 
largely  to  improved  methods  and  the  handling 
of  large  quantities  under  central  management, 
as  practiced  by  the  co-oi>erative  drying  asso- 
ciations and  individuals  with  sufficient  fruit 
to  warrant  the  employment  of  an  experienced 
person  to  look  after  the  details.  The  low 
price  offered  for  apricots  is  doing  much  to  re- 
strict the  quantity  of  other  dried  fruit.  As 
it  is  bslow  the  cost  of  profitable  productions, 
grovvers  are  loth  to  employ  help  to  dry  fruit, 
and  in  many  cases  are  doing  what  they  can 
with  such  help  as  they  have  and  allowing  the 
rest  to  go  to  waste.  With  the  harvest  work 
and  hop-picking  coming  on  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  difficult  to  employ  skilled  hands  for  fruit 
work  except  at  prices  that  would  completely 
absorb  all  profits.  Many  prefer  to  let  the 
fruit  go  back  to  the  ground  rather  than  incur 


the  risk  and  expense  necessary  to  properly 
care  for  it  under  these  adverse  conditions.  To 
many  growers  this  has  been  a  di.scouraging 
fruit  season,  and  still  in  the  well-organized 
districts,  where  tiiey  ship  little  or  no  fresh 
fruit  and  are  well  provided  with  appliances 
for  drying,  or  associations  where  help  can  bo 
readily  obtained  and  fruit  dried  and  stored 
economically,  they  are  doing  fairly  well. 
Money  with  them"  is  easy,  liberal  aiivaiices 
are  made  by  siidi  ass(X-iati(ms  througli  the 
local  banks,  dried  fruit  is  not  offered  for  sale 
imtil  prices  will  warrant  it,  and  much  is  lie- 
ing  done  by  such  lo<-alities  to  steady  the  mar- 
ket for  the  entire  State. 

There  is  already  a  firmer  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket and  a  steady  improvement  in  prices  for 
both  canned  and  dried  fruit.  Canners  are 
paying  better  prices  and  dryers  have  ad- 
vanced the  price  on  fresh  prunes  to  $3.">,  and  in 
a  few  instances  $40  per  ton  has  been  paid. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  help  no  material  ad- 
vance has  been  maile  on  peaches  and  [lears  for 
drying.  Growers  must  exjiect  at  tliis  season 
of  the  year  to  hear  many  discouraging  rejiorts 
tending  to  induce  them  to  part  with  their 
goods,  even  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Large  sales  may  be  reported  in  distant 
localities  and  the  action  of  the  exchanges 
and  assoi'iations  may  be  grossly  misrepre- 
sented. Perhaps  a  few  reckless  dealers  have 
sold  short  and  are  anxious  to  fill  at  lower 
prices  and  are  resorting  to  all  .sorts  of 
strategy  to  prevent  an  advance. 

With  the  aid  of  the  organizations  to  promote 
the  fruit  industry  every  intelligent  grower 
can  know  all  that  any  buyer  or  dealer  knows 
as  to  the  conditions  and  Huctiuitions  or  crop 
prospects  and  markets  and  is  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  correct  information.  The  fact  that 
all  the  dried  fruit  is  not  being  consumed  as 
fast  as  produced  is  becioming  more  and  more 
apparent  each  year.  We  are  now  producing  a 
year's  supply  in  a  few  months,  and  if  forced 
on  the  market  at  once  must  be  bought  on 
speculation  and  handled  to  the  detriment  of 
the  entire  business ;  hence  it  is  better  to  fix 
a  fair,  aniservative  price,  after  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  conditions,  and  let  the  prod- 
uct go  into  consumption  as  needed.  Whether 
we  sell  our  fruit  below  the  I'ost  of  production 
or  at  a  moderate  pnjfit  makes  no  perceptible 
difiEerence  in  the  prii-e  the  final  consumer  jiays 
for  it.  The  wider  the  margin  the  greater  the 
expense  of  distribution.  The  retail  price  is 
the  same. 

Beef  on  f(x>t  varies  from  four  to  twelve 
cents  per  pound  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  the  small  purchaser  at  retail  pays 
the  same  price  the  year  round.  Dried  fruit  is 
very  mui'h  the  same.  Hence  fruit-growers 
should  be  in  position  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
what  they  prcxluce,  and,  by  a  thorough  system 
of  organization,  .so  improve  the  methods  of  dis- 
tribution and  .sale  that  the  consumer  is  war- 
ranted in  purchasing  increased  quantities  and 
using  fruit  as  a  standard  article  of  food. 

CaLIFOKXIA  FkI  IT  E.\CHAX(iE. 

B.  F.  Walton,  President. 


i  RUPTURE! 

IT  haH  been  i'oiiKi<l4're(l  by  the  niedieal 
profpKHion  tlint  liernia— eouiinonly  i-aUrd 
rupture — mas  iii<'ur»ble,  except  by  Hurgi- 
e»l  nperation,  whieh  Is  both  ilHiiKerouH 
to  life  and  very  rarely  ever  HUcreMKful.  Hut 
DR.  J.  C.  ANTHONY,  of  80  and  87  CIIKOM- 
CI.K  Itril.UING,  liHS  npeiieil  a  new  Held  for 
researcli,  and  for  tlie  past  year  liait  been  nmk- 
ing  some  reniarliHltle  rures.  He  cauBe»  the 
patient  no  pain,  and  thuHe  Uving;  near  enough 
do  uot  lo8e  any  time  only  while  in  IiIh  i>nice 
once  or  twice  weekl  He  guarantoeH  every 
case  he  treatH,  aitd  e»  not  a»k  a  man  for  » 
dollar  uiiIesH  lie  cures  him,  ko  there  can  l>e  n<i 
chance  of  any  one  lieing  rheated.  The  docttir 
is  a  graduate  of  Bellevde  Hospital  Metlieal 
College,  of  New  York  City. 


S.AN  FKANCISCO,  CAI,. 

INCOKPOHATKI)  Al'lill,.  1S(4 


How's  Thisl 

W^e  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward  for  any 
ca,se  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  .1.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo.  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  all  busines  transactions  and  tinancially 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by  their  tlrni. 

West  &  TnAUX,  »\'holesale  Druggists,  Toledo.  O. 

Wai.uino,  KiNNAN  &  MARVIN,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blcHXl  and  mucous  surface  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  7.5c.  per 
bottle.   .Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


I'HpKal  falil  Vp  WI,(K>(l,OIIO 

KcKerve  Funil  an<l  rndlvlded  rroMlK,  l:{<i,ooo 
Dividends  I'ald  to  ,Stockholders   83'.i,OI>o 

 OKKU'EIIS  

A.  D.  LOfiAN  Presid.-.H 

I.  C.  STKKLE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER,... Cashier  and  Managi  r 
FRANK  Mi  MI'LLEN  Secretary 

General  nankintr.  Di.posiis  Ke<M.|ved.  Gold  ami 
.Silver.  Hills  of  E.vclian;.-..  Fioiifc-lit  .md  Sold.  Loans 
on  \Vlii.;il         Covnilrv  I'r.)ilur..  m  Siiccl.illv. 

Jaiui.iry  1.  Is'.i4.        A.  .Mc  iNTI'KLLIKK.  M:iri:ifiT. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

For  Sale  liv 

A.  O.   RIX,  irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cai. 


PATENTS 


t  Leral  Advice,  -f  >  >.  4 
-♦•  -f   Best  Patents  Obtained. 

DEWEY  <fe  CO. 

I       220  yviarket  St., 


Alexander  &  Hammon, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Big:g:s,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF«ECIA=ILT"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

*S~  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  tree  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   O>rrespondcncc  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blgcgs.  Btitte  County,  Cal. 


Store  Your  Grain  \A/here  Your  Best  -^sssssib—^ 
«iHnz22^>-l nterests  \A/ill  /\l\A/ays  be  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

f=»ORT  COST/*. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  ,50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -       -      -      -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


August  18,  1894. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Ill 


5anta  Clara  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Bulletin  No.  2  oT  llie  Santa  Clara 
Fruit  Exchanj^e  is  as  follows: 

During  the  past  week  we  have  been  visited 
by  representative  men  from  other  parts  of  the 
State,  Santa  Rosa,  Vacuville,  Winters,  etc. 
Organizations  are  completed  in  these  places 
for  concentrating  and  handling  their  product, 
and  they  report  the  grovs^ers  very  enthusiastic 
in  their  new  enterprise.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
gratification  to  us  that  these  sections  have 
adopted  our  methods  and  seem  vv'illiug  to  join 
us  in  so  managing  the  dried-fruit  business 
that  one  section  shall  not  work  the  ruin  of  an- 
other. They  report  a  limited  amount  of  sales, 
and  a  general  disposition  to  withhold  from  the 
present  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  market 
their  product  of  'cots  and  peache.s,  which  is 
all  that  is  now  in  readiness. 

Santa  Rosa  reports  a  good  crop  of  peaches, 
pears  and  prunes.  Other  localities  report 
good  crops,  except  prunes.  The  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  the  above-named 
sections,  the  unanimity  of  spirit  with  which 
they  come  together,  and  the  confidence  and 
trust  they  repose  in  us-  here  in  Santa  Clara 
valley,  to  "lead  off"  and  show  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  following,  brings  to 
the  Exchange  and  its  officers  the  new 
burden  of  being  pilot,  as  well  as  pioneer.  To 
do  this  successfull.v  we  mii.-if  have  the  hearty 
co-operation  and  counsel  of  all  our  stockholders 
and  all  the  growers  of  the  valley.  They  must 
bring  to  us  their  knowledge  derived  from  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  also  bring  all 
their  criticisms  and  complaints.  It  is  to  serve 
all  satisfactorily  that  we  are  striving  for,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  do  this  unless  we  can  undei'- 
stand  what  the  service  most  needed  is  from 
those  we  serve  and  wherein  our  service  is 
amiss.  You  will  all  understand  that  your 
manager  and  the  whole  Board  of  Directors 
can  do  anything  that  may  be  regarded  best  by 
the  nvdjoritv  ol  those  whom  they  represent, 
and  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  it.  What  we 
desire  to  do  is  the  will  of  our  patrons,  con- 
trolled only  by  f  ur  best,  judgment. 

The  market  has  not  materially  changed 
since  the  last  issue,  and  we  are  still  out  of  it 
until  it  shows  a  change  for  the  better.  Every 
day  brings  us  new  assurances  of  tVie  wisdom 
of  our  policy  in  delaying  until  some  degree  of 
firmness  as  well  as  advance  in  prices  is  mani- 
fest. 

C)ffers  are  still  received  of  (i%  to  7  cents  for 
'cots  and  peaches,  and  4%  for  the  four  size 
prunes.  These  prices  are  n(  t  firm  prices,  but 
seem  to  bear  the  mark  ol  th'^  buyer's  wish. 
Letters  from  Eastern  agents  express  confi- 
dence in  a  better  market  in  the  future. 
Most  of  them  think  that  an  -advance  in  the 
market  would  cause  a  very  active  and  exten- 
sive trade,  absorbing  a  large  percentage  of 
our  whole  crop  in  a  very  few  weeks,  owing  in 
part  to  the  general  shortage  of  the  fruit  crop 
throughout  the  United  States. 

VVe  are  not  naming  prices  on  dried  fruit, 
simply  saying  we  have  nothing  to  offer.  Cireen 
prunes  of  extra  quality  have  sold  for  per 
ton,  peaches  and  pears  for  $Vi  to  $!.■)  and 
pluins  tor  *1(). 

To  be  at  our  best  and  do  our  best  service,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  what  we  have  to  do.  It 
is  therefore  very  desirable  that  our  patrons 
and  all  those  wtio  expect  or  wish  to  have  their 
business  done  here  should  I'cport  it  in  person 
or  by  signing  and  returning  contracts  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  We  are  fast  finding 
out  that  tlie  chances  for  individual  sale,  at 
any  specially  advantageous  prices,  are  rapidly 
growing  less.  By  concen  (.rating,  we  shall  all 
be  helping  each  other  and  shall  all  be  pros- 
perous. By  granting  slow  or  indifferent  sup- 
port, we  sliali  all  fail  and  become  as  troubled 
as  our  wine  producers  or  our  raisin-growing 
friends.  The  necessity  of  storing  in  proper 
warehouses,  under  careful  management,  a 
thousand  carloads  of  dried  fruit  raised  in  this 
valley,  will  be  upon  us  before  we  are  aware 
of  it,"and  it  is  earnestly  urged  that  not  only 
the  stockholders  act  with  energy,  but  all 
outside  growers  come  and  join  us  b.v  even 
small  subscriptions  of  stock,  that  we  may  be 
in  the  spirit  of  preparation  at  least  for  what 
is  surely  coming. 

Apricots  are  coming  in  quite  freely  and  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  accommodate  with  space 
and  money  all  that  our  capacity  and  credit 
will  permit.  Join  us  and  work  with  us  and 
thereby  learn  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  our 
work,  and  I  am  confident  you  will  find  in  it 
the  assurance  of  prosperity  tliat  will  bring 
you  confidence  and  peace. 

S.VNTA  Cl.MiA  CorXTY  FlU  IT  Ex(  II.VNOE, 

By  P}in,o  Hkhsev,  Manager. 


and  peaches.  Any  inquiries  will  be  promptly- 
answered  with  all  needed  information  if  ad- 
dressed to  W.  C.  Hamilton,  451  W.  Santa 
Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded. 
Fifty  Cents  Per  Box.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  and 
Free  Sample,  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
For  sale  by  all  flrst-class  druggists. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  liUKKK,  tac  Market  St.,  S.  P.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pig's. 


1.  P.  MOIIK,  Mt.  Eden.  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses.  Holsteln-Prieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  b.v  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  tor  sale. 


M.  I).  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


.JERSEYS  AN»  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock ;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Willliim  Nilcs  «  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  E.'cporlers.    Established  in  1»7H. 


Improved  Rotary  Grader. 

MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES  Smallest  Size,  Capacity  Five  Tons  Dried  Prunes  per  Day. 


Poultry. 


KOK  SALE  —  4UIJ  Barred  Plynioutll  Rucks  and 
Brown  Legliorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer's  flock  cheap.  Eggs  in  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  anything  you  want  in  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekiu  Ducks. 
I  have  Innidreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaction:  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference.  People  s  Bank.  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgeus.  Sauta  Cruz.  Cal. 


AVILLIA^I  NII.ES&C'O.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Qoats. 


.J.  U.  HOYT,  Bird  s  Lauding,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Slieep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Sliropslilre  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petalunui,  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  II.  nil  RKE.r.'.T.  Market  St..  S.F.—BERKSHIRES. 


.1.  I' 

nri 


.  AS II LEV,  Linden,  San  .Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
eds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


iMONROE  IMILLER,  Elisio.  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berksliire  Hogs. 

II.  .1.  I'HILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.  luiporter  and 
Breeder  of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of 
Registered  Poland-Cliiua  Hogs. 

HERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
sleins.  Win.  N lies     Co..  Los  Angeles.  Est.  ISTd. 


TVLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  aud  Essex  Hogs. 


CII.VS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Reglst'd  Berkshires. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Yon  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator aud  engaging  in  the  chicken 
husinesH.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netling,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
trv  Appliances  generally.  Uemi  m- 
l,rr  the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  lillT  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


The  nanilllon  l-ritil.  Grader. 


Among  the  ditTerent  appliances  for  separat- 
ing fruit  into  different  sizes  there  is  none 
more  extensively  used  or  more  highl.y  recom- 
mended than  the  Hamilton  Fruit  (irader.  It 
has  become  recognized  as  an  accurate  and 
practical  machine  for  grading  both  green  and 
dried  fruits.  Heretofore  it  has  been  used 
more  especially  for  the  grading  of  prunes,  but 
this  year  Mr  Hamilton  lias  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing before  the  public  a  machine  which  will 
grade  dried  apricots  and  peaches  as  well. 
This  is  tlie  result  that  all  manufac'turers  have 
been  striving  for,  and  is  the  first  machine  to 
be  perfected  that  will  grade  these  fruits  when 
dried.  Mr.  Hamilton's  new  method  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  several  of  the  largest 
drying  hou.ses  on  the  Coast.  The  West  Side 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  the  Bei-ryessa 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  two  of  the  largest  co- 
operative institutions  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
have  adopted  this  method  for  grading  their 
dried  apricots  and  peache.s,  and  they  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it  a  grand  success. 

This  addition  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  (trader  will 
make  it  consist  of  three  machines  combined  in 
one.  For  each  kind  of  fruit  a  difTerent  kind 
of  screen  is  used.  His  machine  will  now  grade 
green  prunes,  dried  prunes  and  dried  apricots 


F=^RMNK    /\.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank. I    Importer.  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.  C.  \A/hIte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  Bro\A/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  I=»lymouth  Rocks, 
Black  minorcas.""^"^ 
per  IS.'feW  .^Send  for  Circular. 


BES' 


For  Grading  Prunes,  both  green  and  dried,  Walnuts,  Pickles,  Oranges. 


ItNCUBrtTOR  7V\/ADE. 


Hot  Water:  Ventilation;  Moisture;  Self-Regulaling; 
No  Watching;  Cliickeus  removed  without  opening 
macliine— *2U.  J4(l.  J.W,  $".').  Now  Is  the  time  to  use 
Wei.i.i.vgton's  iMeuovici)  Egg  Foon.  Every  grocer 
keeps  it.  B.  P.  WELLINGTON,  Prop.,  42.0  Washing- 
ton Street,  San  Francisco. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

CO/V»F»rt  1N"V, 

L'flU  Myrtle  Street,  Oaklund,  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Dipping  Baskets  and  Prune  Screens. 

D.  D.  WASS,  56  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

Agricultural  Macliincry. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  merchants,  who 
use  or  sell  Horse  Porks,  that  they  must  not  purchase  Horse  Forks  that  in- 
fringe the  above  Patents ;  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
horse  forks,  manufactured  liy  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  O.,  and  imported 
aud  sold  by  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  in- 
fringements of  the  above  patents,  the  manufacturers  of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  court  that  their  forks  were  an  infringement  of  the  above 
patents,  and  are  now  paying  royalty  for  manufacturing  and  selling  them;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  these  infringing  Horse  Forks  will  be  promptly 
prosecuted. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

 OFFICE  

6.25  Sixth  Street,  San  F^ranclsco,  Ceil. 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing Letters 
Patent : 

No.  197. Ki".. ..Nov.  13,  1877 


No.  210,458., ..Dec. 
No.  308,«(>7....Oct. 


No.  40:i.(»lii....Kay 


3,  1878 
14, 1884 
,  188!) 


*S"Write  for  Catalogue  No.  1.5,  devoted  to  Pumping  Machinery  and  Steam  Engines. 

GENUINE  JACKSON'S  LIGHT  WEIGHT  HORSE  FORKS, 

 SOLD  BY  

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 

619  Howard  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

PRIZE  HERD  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Pigs  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


P.  O  Box  686. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


Short -Horn  Bulls! 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS 
For  Sale. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

ISaden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cat. 

The  cars'of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electrio  Road 
pass  ibe  place. 


Tlie  nnnierous  diseases  that  are  usually  preva- 
lent among  very  Young  Turkeys  may 
be  prevented  l)y  the  use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS 

Valual)le  Treatise  sent  tree  on  application. 
E.  FOUGERrt  <fc  CO. 
30  North  William  Street,    -     -     -    New  York. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

FREE 


SCALES 


4Toi^  

U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY WARRAimi. 

(V  DeliTMad  U  yow  K.  K.  8t*tioD  ud  •inpl*  tta* 
boDdinc  taA  UMat  alknrwl  bafoc*  ■iiii«iiUii«». 

QSGOODti  THOMPSON, Bittghamioa.ll.% 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

ia«  KKAKNY  .STKKKT,  .SAN  FltANCISCO. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corrugated  steel  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for"  Biography 
ot  a  Yankee  Hinge,"  mailed  free. 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO 

56  Fifth  Avo. 
CHICAGO,  IIjEiINOIS., 


(Established  1861). 
Weekly,  33  pages.  $1  a  year. 
160 -page 
Bee-Book 
Free  I 


THE  STANLEY  WOBES,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveyiut;,  Architectun?,  Drawing  aud  Assayinj;, 
7  2e  /VlrtRK.ET  STREET, 
San  FiiANc:isco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   ;   A.  VAW  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  IAt;  Bullion  and  Chlorlniition 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $H).  Full  course  of 
assaying, $.50.  Established  1864.  Seud  [or  Circular. 
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T!?.! Calif  ornia  State  Fair 

OF  1894  PROMISES  TO  BE  MORE  COMPLETE  THAN  EVER. 

THE  DATES  ARE  SEPTEHBER  3d  TO  15th.  :::::::v::-v::::=^^  LOCATION  IS  SACRAMENTO. 

This   is  the   Forty-Rirst   /Xnnuial  State  Rair. 


fOR  THE  PAST.  FORTY  YEARS  exhibitors  and  the  general  public  have  here  met  to  exchange 
ideas. 

1  OR  THE  PAST  FORTY  YEARS  visitors  have  not  only  been  enlightened,  but  amused  as  well,  at 
these  annual  gatherings,  and  each  successive  year  for  that  period  has  shown  progression  in  number 
and  character  of  exhibits. 

Ih^  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  SHOW,  the  State  Fair  is  the  place  to  exhibit. 

YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  TRADE  OR  SEI-L,  the  State  Fair  is  the  place  to  Hnd  traders  and 
buyers. 

b''  YOU  NEED  CAPITAL  TO  AID  YOUR  ENTERPRISE,  show  what  it  is  at  the  State  Fair,  where 
investors  do  congregate. 

LLADORATE  NEW  FEATURES  are  being  arranged  for  the  EXPOSITION  MUII.DTNG. 


THE   LIVE   STOCK    DEPARTMENT   will    show    what    Calirornla    is    still    prixluciug   in  that 
line. 

THE   USUAL   GRAND   RACING    MEETING    during    the    Fair   will    be.  sura   to   attract  the 
multitude. 

CASSASA'S  CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION  BAND  of  forty  pieces  will  hold  a  MUSIC  CARNIVAL 
during  the  Fair. 

EXHIBITORS  SHOULD  SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LISTS  and  secure  space.   THERE  IS  jao.OUU  IN 
MONEY  FOR  AWARDS. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


JOHN  B0(;GS 
EDWIN  F.  SMITH 


President. 
Secretary. 


"Buckeye"  Spring  Tooth  Harrow  and  Seeder. 

We  have  Secured  the  Agency  of  the  well  known  line  of  "Buckeye"  Implements, 

<^^SB=^  IIN  C  LU  D  UN  G 

Drills,  Seeders,  Harrows,  Rakes,  Etc. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


I 


II 


Important  to  Prune  Growers! 


The  Burrell  Prune  Machine 

Prepares  Prunes  for  Drying  Without  Dipping  in  Lye. 

THE  MACHINE  IS  SIMPLE,  PORTABLE  AND  DURABLE.   Capacity,  oue  aud  one  half  to  two  tous  per  hour 
Requires  three  or  four  men  to  run  It. 

rilE  PRUNES  ARE  TAKEN  AS  THEY  COME  FROM  THE  ORCHARD  and  delivered  spread  on  the  Irm- 
Special  sizes  furnished  if  required. 


SEND   FOR   CIRCULAR.  ADDRESS: 


J.  B.  BURRELL,  Wrights,  Cal.  £ 


The  machines  may  be  seen  at  DIDEKT  HKOS.,  -i-ib  Mi.ssion  Street,  San  Francisco. 

This  machine  is  protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  dated  June  8,  Itsys,  aud  all  persons  are  hereby  warned  against  making  or 
usiug  any  prune  pricking  machine  that  may  be  an  Infringement  oq  the  same. 
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Vol.  XLVIII.    No,  8.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1894.  twenty-fourth  ykau. 

  Office,  220  Market  Street. 


A  View  of  Stockton. 

Tf  one  Willi  ted  ;i  t('llin<^'  illustration  of  the  value  of 
the  iiilaiul  waters  of  California  and  the  desirability 
of  devclopin<^-  theii-  navigable  qualities,  what  more 
forcible  could  l)c  i)i-esented  than  the  water  front  of 
Stockton  shown  in  the  engraving  on  this  page?  Here 
is  a  thriving  city  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  fertile  plain 
distant  from  San  Francisco  about  four  hours'  ride 
by  rail,  with  a  water  traffic  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  i-egioii  and  a.    future  as   a  manufacturing 


and  other  accessories  of  active  business  life  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  camera,  but  are  in  Stockton, 
nevertheless. 


The  Banana  in  California. 

On  Mr.  Montgomery  Currey's  farm,  on  the  north- 
ern line  of  Solano  county,  there  is  a  banana  tree, 
planted  for  ornament,  which  has  taken  a  notion  to 
fruit.  About  ten  days  ago  it  put  forth  a  blossom  in 
form  similar  to  a  large  ear  of  corn  and  in  color  dai-k 


Death  of  J.  W.  A.  Wright. 

Maj.  J.  W.  A.  Wright,  the  first  master  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange,  died  at  his  home  in  Talladega, 
Floi'ida,  on  the  11th  inst.,  aged  60  years.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  professionally  a  teacher  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  Ihe  princijial  of  the  Talla- 
dega Military  School.  As  the  author  of  the  Grange 
Declai-ation  of  Purposes  and  as  a  vohiniinous  and 
able  contributor  to  Grange  litcratui-e  he  enjoyed  a 
national  i-eputalion  and  was  held  in  high  cslceni. 


THK    WATER    Fli'JXT    AT    STOCKTON,    AS    SEEN    FROM    AN    AlMniOACHINn    RIVEU  STEAAIEU. 


and  mercantile  town  which  it  is  hard  to  overesti- 
mate. Were  it  not  for  the  water  traffic  Stockton 
would  be  little  more  than  a  village,  and  all  the  in- 
dustries of  its  region  would  be  sadly  curtailed.  What 
navigable  water  has  done  for  Stockton  and  its  dis- 
trict can  be  done  with  enterprise  and  proper  Govern- 
ment aid  for  a  dozen  other  places  in  the  State  wher(> 
now,  for  lack  of  river  impi-ovement  and  a  little 
canal  construction,  the  people  are  under  the  i-epress- 
ing  rule  of  a  single  transportation  company.  In  the 
nature  of  things  this  cannot  long  prevail.  The  next 
decade  ought  to  double  the  interior  ports  and  quad- 
.ruple  the  numbers  of  river  craft  now  plying. 

Aside  from  its  significance  in  this  line,  the  picture 
of  Stockton  gives  a  mere  hint  of  the  good  points  of 
the  city.  The  County  Court  House  in  the  central 
ground  of  the  engraving  looks  down  upon  long 
stretches  of  good  business  streets  and  hnes  of  charm- 
ing residences.  The  large  building  on  the  extreme 
right  is  only  one  of  several  large  fiourmills,  while 
the  manufacturing  establishments,  the  warehouses 


red.  About  every  second  day  the  outer  leaves  curl 
back  toward  the  stem  and  at  their  base  there  is  ex- 
posed a  I'ow  of  blossoms  which  soon  take  the  form  of 
bananas.  There  were  on  Sunday  last  a  half  dozen 
rows  thus  exposed,  and  the  older  or  upper  row  had 
grown  to  one-third  the  usual  size  of  banana  fruit.  In 
the  neighborhood  it  is  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind.  There  are  banana  trees  in  Sacramento  and 
elsewhere  in  the  State  which  fruit  each  season.  The 
results,  however,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  encourage 
anybody  to  go  into  banana  growing  in  California  as  a 
business. 


The  Santa  Maria  Tlmca  reports  that  creamery 
patrons  are  actually  getting  several  cents  per  pound 
more  than  those  who  stick  to  old  methods;  and  not 
only  that — they  are  establishing  a  demand  that  if, 
permanent  and  good,  that  will  increase  with  time, 
while  the  market  for  common  dairy  butter  is  grow- 
ing poorer  and  poorer  every  day. 


Although  not  for  many  years  a  resident  of  California, 
Major  Wright  never  lost  interest  or  affection  for 
this  State,  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  to  tlu>  hour 
of  his  death  he  retained  his  ni  Mni)  M-slii])  in  Tcme.scal 
Grange. 

Aside  fi-om  his  work  in  the  (! range,  Major  Wright 
made  creditai)le  conti-ibutions  1o  the  advancement  of 
California  agriculture.  He  was  a  good  observer  and 
a  most  acceptable  delineator  of  natural  phenomena 
both  with  voice  and  pen.  He  did  much  to  make  the 
State  better  known  in  distant  ])arts  and  he  drew 
many  lessons  from  his  ob.servations  abi-oad  which 
have  been  profitably  applied  here.  He  was  of  most 
kindly  manner  and  agTeeable  presence  and  many  of 
our  older  readers  will  long  retain  favorable  impres- 
sions of  him  and  his  work.  Although  h(>  was  not 
given  success  as  a  farmer  in  Califoi-nia  he  did  much 
to  aid  others  to  success. 


Beet  pulp  from  the  Chino  sugar  factory  is  shipped 
to  the  surrounding  country  for  cow  feed. 
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The  Week. 


Horticultiirc*. 


„,  ,       The  busy  season  i.s  still  on.  The 

Weather  and 

<»Tain  harvest  is  closing  and  in  the 
ropB.  times  we  should  have  spoken  of 

the  beginning  of  the  leisure  season.  But  times  have 
changed  and  the  grain  harvest  is  but  one  of  the  mid- 
year activities.  No  leisure  marks  its  close,  but  be- 
yond it  stretches  with  accelerating  speed  the  great 
fruit  harvest.  The  weather  has  generally  favored  it 
and  vast  values  are.  being  daily  piled  up  as  a  breast- 
work against  hard  times.  If  California  keeps  on  ex- 
tending old  and  developing  new  industries,  there 
will  be  no  leisure  time  in  the  year.  The  climate 
favors  incessant  activity  and  the  people  are  not 
averse  to  it. 

„.  .  .   ,     The  meeting  of  this  organization 

state  Hoard  of  " 

ill  this  city  alter  our  last  issue 
went  to  press  made  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  fruit  display  under  the  auspices  of  the 
board  at  the  State  Fair.  This  will  no  doubt  be  a 
great  display  and  will  be  worth  a  long  journey  to 
see.  Another  transaction  of  wide  interest  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  in  this  State  next  winter.  This  so- 
ciety is  the  ol(iest  and  greatest  in  the  fruit  line  in 
this  country.  It  has  long  contemplated  holding  one 
of  its  biennial  meetings  in  California  and  has  now 
decided  upon  it.  It  is  planned  by  the  board  to  post- 
pone the  Fruit-Growers'  Convention  until  January  or 
February,  to  have,  if  possible,  the  Northern  Citrus 
Fair  at  th<!  same  time,  and  to  form  a  grand  triple 
alliance,  the  Pomological  Society  meeting,  the  Fruit- 
Growers'  Convention  and  the  Citrus  Fair — all  to 
localize  togetlier  possibly  in  Sacramento.  If  that  is 
done  the  Legislature  will  serve  as  a  fourth  wheel  to 
the  vehicle,  and  there  will  Im'  the  greatest  movement 
in  the  fruit  interest  that  has  ever  taken  motion  in 
this  State.  It  will  be  the  event  of  the  winter  in  hor- 
ticultural lines. 

How  to  '^^^^  State  Board  has  wisely  taken 
up  the  matter  of  put)lication  of  a 
brief  treatise  on  "How  to  Cook 
California  Fruit,  "  for  the  benefit  of  our  countless 
customers  at  the  East  and  elsewhere.  Prof.  C.  H. 
Allen  has  Ijeen  engaged  to  jjrepare  the  treatise.  He 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  and  has  had 
opportunity  for  observation  at  the  East  as  to  the 
style  of  publication  which  will  meet  the  situation.  It 
is  believed  that  the  publication  contemplated  will  not 
only  help  Eastern  people  to  make  our  dried  fruit 


C'oc»k  Fruit. 


Outlook  for 


acceptable  to  their  palates,  but  in  so  doing  will  lead 
to  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  and  consumption. 
It  is  very  important  that  this  promise  should  be 
realized. 

Mr.  Walton's  letter  on  another 
page,  reviewing  conditions  afifect- 
"  jj^g       outlook  for  wheat  farming 

in  California,  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
article  in  last  week's  Rural  which  suggested  it. 
That  wheat  is  down  under  conditions  which  do  not 
promise  anything  better  in  the  imnirdinfi-  future,  Mr. 
Walton  admits;  but  he  thinks  the  situation  is  one 
for  courage  and  hopefulness.  And  in  the  considera- 
tions which  he  sets  forth,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that, 
whatever  its  present  conditions,  the  day  of  wheat 
production  in  California  is  not  past.  It  is  certain  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  that  the  man  who  has  the 
resources  needful  for  his  business,  who  is  free  from 
debt  and  who  has  sufficient  resolution  to  hold  fast, 
will  win  in  the  end.  Alwa^'s,  the  man  of  faith  in  him- 
self and  in  the  country  is  the  man  for  success.  Of 
our  annual  production  of  9()(», 000  or  1,000,000  tons, 
about  half  goes  into  consumption  either  at  home  or 
in  the  Pacific  ports  of  China,  Japan,  Hawaii,  etc. 
This  market  we  .shall  always  have — and  at  better 
prices  when  values  here  shall  come  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  balance  of  local  supjjly  and  demand,  and  not  as 
now  upon  the  commercial  or  London  price.  This 
fact,  added  to  those  which  Mr.  Walton  sets  forth, 
shows  that,  while  the  situation  now  looks  desperate, 
the  bottom  has  not  and  cannot  wholly  drop  out  of 
wheat.  We  may,  and  probably  shall  if  the  prevail- 
ing conditions  continue,  cease  to  sell  our  product  in 
in  Europe,  but  we  are  likely  to  find  compensation  in 
better  prices  and — as  horticulture,  etc.,  develop — 
a  larger  demand  at  home. 

,  ,.    ,,,,         It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  ex- 
plained  more  clearly  in  the  article 

.Abroad.  '  ,  .      ,  ,  ,  ^ 

on  wheat,  in  last  week  s  Rural 
Press,  why  the  countries  of  Asia  and  South  America 
are  now  more  formidable  competitors  than  formerly 
in  the  world's  wheat  niark(>t.  Until  recently,  owing 
to  the  cheapness  of  labor,  there  has  been  no  effort  in 
these  countries  to  use  improved  machinery.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  until  now — that  is,  until  the  past 
two  or  three  years — America  has  practically  monopo- 
lized the  advantages  of  economical  machinery,  and 
under  this  monopoly  has  enjoyed  an  immense  advan- 
tage. It  has,  in  fact,  been  equivalent  to  a  protective 
system.  But  now  American  machinery  of  the  latest 
and  most  improved  sort  is  being  sold  by  the  shipload 
to  wheat-growing  countries  all  the  world  over.  An- 
other fact  of  great  practical  significance  is  the  recent 
extension  of  ^railways  in  the.s*  countries,  by  which 
wide  "back  regions"  have  been  brought  under 
tribute  to  the  world's  wheat  supply.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  Argentine  Rejjublic,  where  there 
has  since  1890  been  a  prodigious  expenditure  of 
energy  in  railroad  construction.  We  are  told  that 
in  that  country  good  wheat  land  contiguous  to  trans- 
portation can  be  had  in  almost  unlimited  ciuantities 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  acre,  and  that  the  aver- 
age wage  rate  is  six  dollars  per  mcmth  in  American 
or  English  money.  When  these  facts  arc  considered 
in  connection  with  the  circumstance  that  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Liverpool  it  is  only  one-third  as  far 
as  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  wheat 
market.  Better  conditions  are  not  to  be  found  we 
believe  in  a  more  favorable  situation  abroad,  but  in 
such  changes  as  may  come  about  through  diversifica- 
tion of  our  home  industries,  involving  tlie  marketing 
of  our  wheat  product  at  home. 

The  Bible  says  that  it  is  that  which 
entereth  into  a  man  that  defileth 
him,    and   our    horticultural  ex- 


Itad  ItagTH 
Kept  Out. 


perience  in  the  line  of  bugs  shows  that  the  same  may 
be  true  of  the  State.  Nearly  all  our  bad  bugs  came 
from  the  pest-ridden  regions  without,  A  check  has 
been  placed  upon  this  defilement.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  the  report  of  the  Quarantine 
Officer,  Alexander  Craw,  showed  that  since  his  work 
began  some  400  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  have 
arrived  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  been  in- 
spected. They  contained  over  two  million  plants, 
many  badly  infested  with  pests  and  diseases  not 
known  in  this  State,  which  were  destroyed.  And 
not  only  were  there  bugs,  but  the  pestiferous  flying 
tox  of  Australia,  which  destroys  fruit  by  wholesale, 
has  been  killed  on  the  wharf.  The  Board  has  now 
resolved  that  all  such  shall  not  come  in  alive. 

.  Mr.  P.  S.  Corwine  Wills  of  Santa 

H  inter 

Clara  County  gives  us  a  most 
Irrigation.  striking  illustration  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  the  storm  water  of  a  small  stream 
for  winter  irrigation  of  a  deciduous  fruit  orchard. 
Such  practice  is  more  common  than  formerly,  and  yet 
many  people  in  regions  of  rather  low  average  rainfall 
pei-mit  the  s,torm  water  in  winter  streams  which  pass 
through  their  farms  to  run  idly  to  the  sea,  instead  of 
giving  their  adjacent  lands  a  good  soaking,  and  thus 
ensure  themselves  against  any  chance  of  failure  by  a 
dry  year.    It  is  usually  a  cheap  and  easy  under- 


Higher 


taking  to  arrange  to  have  the  storm  water  flov/ 
through  the  orchard  or  other  land  in  ditches  or  fur- 
rows so  laid  off  that  washing  will  not  occur,  and 
when  such  winter  wetting  is  followed  by  thorough 
summer  cultivation  good  summer  crops  are  assun^d 
on  all  soils  of  decent  retentiveness.  Mr.  Wills'  illus- 
tration consisted  of  a  box  of  fine  yellow  peaches, 
large,  juicy  ijjid  rich — as  fine  peaches  as  can  be  pro- 
duced in  regions  of  the  most  generous  rainfall  and 
best  soil.  Winter  irrigation  of  deciduous  fruit  or- 
chards is  eminently  a  wise  and  safe  proceeding  where- 
ever  rainfall  is  inclined  to  be  short.  However  water 
may  be  wrongly  used  in  excessive  summer  irrigation 
of  orchards,  winter  irrigation  is  a  rational  and  valu- 
able practice. 

We  consider  it  a  most  significant 
fact  that  more  than  450  new 
students  are  applying  this  week 
for  entrance  at  the  State  University  at  Berkeley. 
Probably  nearly  400  of  these  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  admission.  This  is  vastly  more  than  ever 
sought  entrance  to  the  University  before  in  a  single 
year.  It  is  an  unmistakable  indication  that  Califor- 
nia is  aroused  as  never  before  on  the  subject  of 
higher  education.  This  becomes  still  more  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Stanford  University 
also  secures  a  full  complement  of  students.  We 
have,  indeed,  two  great  universities  full  of  students, 
each  of  them  with  more  pupils  than  the  State  Uni- 
versity ever  had  before:  that  is,  the  establishment 
of  the  new  university,  while  it  filled  its  own  class 
rooms,  not  only  took  nothing  from  the  State  Univer- 
sity but,  possibly,  by  its  appearance  as  a  rival  in  the 
field,  so  aided  in  the  awakening  of  the  people  of  the 
State  on  the  desirability  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
that  the  fact  cited  above  resulted.  We  count  this 
one  of  the  best  possible  indications  of  the  glory  of 
the  future  of  California.  It  is  no  longer  the  land  of 
gold,  of  grain,  of  fruit,  alone,  but  it  is  the  land  of 
knowledge.  This  is  an  item  of  resources  whii  h  will 
win  commendation  and  carry  the  fame  of  California 
farther  than  even  its  peerless  material  wealth  and 
industrial  adaptations. 

It  has  been  sometimes  claimed  by 
those  not  well  informed  that  the 
higher  education  is  a  thing  for 
rich  men's  sons  and  daughters.  This  claim  has 
never  been  true  so  far  as  our  State  University  is 
concerned.  If  it  were  true  and  the  great  increase 
of  pupils  should  come  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  the 
hardest  times  California  has  ever  seen,  the  inference 
would  be  that  California  was  a  State  of  rich  men 
whose  fortunes  were  out  of  the  reach  of  hard  times. 
Any  one  who  knows  aught  of  the  Berkeley  students 
will  assure  any  inquirer  that  a  very  large  percentagt> 
of  the  pupils  are  largely  dependent  upon  their  own 
exertions  for  their  support.  The  State  giv<'s  them 
free  tuition  and  they  resolve  to  earn  their  own  fooil 
and  clothes  while  they  are  receiving  the  edueational 
bounty  of  the  commonwealth.  But  if  the  doubter 
should  claim  that  this  is  only  gossij)  let  us  cite  the 
fact  that  there  is  at  Berkeley  a  students'  society 
called  the  "  Students'  Aid  Society,"  by  which  self- 
reliant  pupils  help  themselves  and  each  other  ti) 
work  which  will  yield  such  little  money  as  will  suttice 
an  economical  student.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  more  than  a  hundred  names  on  record  of  those 
who  seek  such  work  as  they  can  do  at  odd  hours  of 
the  day.  Perhaps  there  are  as  many  more  who 
quietly  hunt  their  own  jobs  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  whole  region 
about  the  University  is  full  of  pupils  who  make  their 
way  largely  by  self-help.  This  throng  of  eoiirageous 
j'oung  people  are  doing  kitchen  work,  gardening, 
horse  and  cow  tending,  and,  in  fact,  they  decline 
nothing  that  is  honorable  which  helj)s  them  on  their 
way.  Of  course  they  do  not  decline  such  nicer  tasks 
as  teaching,  clerking,  writing  for  the  pajx-rs,  etc.. 
but  the  opportunity  for  these  elegant  oc<  ui)ations  is 
limited,  and  if  they  cannot  get  these  the  young  ])eo- 
ple  tackle  the  stew  pan  or  the  curry  comb  or  the 
lawn  mower.  This  is  all  to  their  everlasting  honor, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  in  the  face  of  the  hardest 
times  our  State  University  is  overtiovving. 


Seir-Help  by 
Sttidentt*. 


Back  in  the 


Those  of  our  readers  who  recall  a 
note  written  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Julian 
and  the  editor's  reply  to  it,  printed 
in  the  Rural  of  the  4th  inst.,  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Julian  called  at  the  office  within  the 
week,  and  remarking  with  quiet  humor  that  he  was 
not  a  man  to  hold  out  when  lie  realized  that  lie  was 
in  the  wrong,  asked  to  have  his  name  restored  to  the 
list  of  Rural  subscribers. 

Fmit  have  previously  alluded  to  the 

co-operative  fruit  handling  effort 

"  °  '  among  the  growers  around  Niles, 
Alameda  county,  and  have  given  its  plan  of  organiza- 
tion. Recent  advices  speak  of  the  great  success  of 
the  effort  thus  far.  The  membership  has  more  than 
doubled  since  work  began,  and  the  present  plant  is 
proving  too  small.  There  will  not  be  room  to  store 
the  fruit  that  is  dried,  and  next  year  the  association 
will  double  its  plant.    The  following  is  the  personnel 
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of  the  affair:  H.  J.  Tilden,  president  and  general 
business  manager;  C.  B.  Overacker,  secretary;  J.  C. 
Shinn,  Treasurer;  directors,  Giles  Chittenden,  J.  C. 
Shinn,  C.  B.  Overacker,  H.  J.  Tilden,  Thomas  Sulli- 
van, Joseph  Tyson  and  W.  H.  Ford.  The  only  paid 
officer  is  Mr.  Tilden,  who  has  all  the  responsibility  of 
the  work  upon  his  shoulders.  The  directors  are  all 
active  and  practical  fruit  men,  and  the  association 
represents  over  200  aci-es  of  land  actually  in  fruit. 
The  membership  is  thirty-five,  and  shares  of  stock 
are  valued  at  $15  each. 

From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  President  will  neither  approve  nor  veto  the 
tariff  bill,  but  will  allow  it  to  become  a  law  under  the 
rule  which  assumes  the  executive  consent  if  a  bill  be 
not  returned  to  Congress  within  ten  days  after  it 
has  been  sent  to  the  White  House.  It  is  explained 
by  persons  who  evidently  speak  with  Mr.  Cleveland's 
consent  that  he  will  take  this  course,  not  because  he 
has  changed  his  mind,  but  because  he  believes  the 
Senate  measure — with  all  its  faults — an  improve- 
ment upon  the  law  which  it  is  to  supersede.  The 
"consolation"  bills  passed  by  the  House— those 
which  pi-opose  to  put  sugar,  iron,  coal  and  barbed 
wire  on  the  free  list — are  still  buried  in  committee 
and  will  not  see  the  light  again  during  the  present 
session,  which  is  expected  to  end  with  the  current 
week.  There  are  intimations  that  the  free  sugar 
bill  will  be  taken  up  in  December  and — after  the  ad- 
dition of  a  bounty  clause — be  adopted.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  improbable,  for  if  it  were  seriously 
intended,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  at  this  time.  Evidence  of  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  Senate  bill  has  been  prepared — in  spite  of 
the  tedious  months  spent  upon  it — is  continually 
coming  to  light.  For  example,  a  mistake  in  punctu- 
ation will  put  diamonds  on  the  free  list;  and  this  is 
but  one  of  a  multitude  of  blunders  which  mar  the 
new  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Democratic 
party  stands  with  the  President  and  that  there  is 
throughout  its  rank  and  file  deep  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Senate  for  imposing  upon  the  party  a  humiliating 
dereliction  for  which  its  only  defense  is  the  melancholy 
confession  that  it  has  been  betrayed  by  those  in  whom 
it  put  its  trust.  Those  who  understand  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs,  namely, 
upon  a  little  coterie  of  six  or  seven  Senators  led  by 
Gorman  who  are  Democrats  only  in  name  for  their 
private  advantage,  and  under  no  restraints  of  party 
honor. 

And  yet,  unsatisfactory  as  this  tariff  bill  is — 
and  it  has  no  defenders  in  any  party — its  adop- 
tion has  been  a  relief  to  the  country  because 
it  has,  for  the  time  at  least,  given  the  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  community  a  basis 
to  worlc  on.  It  is  reported  from  Pittsburg  and 
elsewhere  that  factories  which  have  lain  idle 
during  the  whole  period  of  tariff  tinkering  are  pre- 
paring to  start  up,  though  it  is  added  significantly 
that  they  will  operate  on  a  small  scale  and  under  re- 
duced schedules  of  wages.  Vast  quantities  of  im- 
ported merchandise  which  has  been  lying  in  bond  are 
to  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  law  goes  into  effect. 
These  movements,  while  far  short  of  old-time  activ- 
ities, are  bound  to  make  better  times  this  fall  than 
we  have  had  for  a  year  past.  Whether  or  not  there 
will  be  any  betterment  in  the  prices  of  staple 
products  of  the  farm  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  price  of 
wheat  is  fixed  by  conditions  which  have  no  relation- 
ship to  our  tariff  laws,  and  the  situation  offers  small 
hope  of  higher  prices  for  this  season.  Wool  is  in  the 
free  trade  ditch.  Fruit  finds  no  very  active  market 
because  those  who  usually  buy  it  at  good  prices  have 
been  impoverished  by  the  long  shut-down.  We  shall 
not,  we  fear,  have  a  return  of  normal  times,  but  the 
little  movement  now  starting  up  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  paralysis  and  stagnation  which  we  have  just 
gone  through. 

The  results  of  the  Congressional  session  just  draw- 
ing to  a  close — as  witnessed  in  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented business  hardship,  in  multitudes  of  citizens 
unemployed  and  in  distress,  in  the  imposition  upon 
the  country  of  a  law  dictated  in  its  chief  features  by 
a  gigantic  trust  and  which  nobody  will  defend,  in 
the  promise  of  further  change  and  continued  uncer- 
tainty— these  results  are  converting  thoughtful  men 
all  over  the  country  to  the  judgment  that  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  a  fair  and  permanent  adjustment  of  the 
tariff  it  must  come  through  some  other  agency  than 


the  party  method  of  legislation.  And  this  judgment 
is  strengthened  when  it  is  recalled  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  tariff  law  about  to  be  put  aside 
was  adopted.  If  the  facts  which  controlled  in  the 
formation  of  the  McKinley  law  were  a  little  less  dis- 
creditable than  those  which  have  just  triumphed  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Senate  bill,  it  was  only  because 
the  trusts  had  not  at  that  time  fully  developed  their 
machinery  of  corruption.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  the  unfitness  of  a  i^artisan  majority  to  deal 
with  such  a  matter  was  completely  and  painfully  and 
shamefully  demonstrated.  The  main  idea  in  each 
case  was  to  pay  in  tariff  favors  those  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  party  campaign  fund,  and  to  make 
party  capital.  If  there  was  any  sincere  wish  either 
in  1889  or  in  1894  to  legislate  for  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  distinct  from  the  interests  of  party,  it 
was  so  weak  as  to  make  no  sign.  There  is  no  reason, 
as  we  view  it,  to  expect  better  results  in  the  future 
from  the  partisan  system,  for  next  year,  as  now,  we 
shall  have  a  Congress  dominated  by  selfish  and  poli- 
tical motives,  and  we  shall  have  the  Sugar  Trust  and 
all  the  othci-  promoters  of  legislative  miscarriage. 
This  is  no  way  to  make  a  business  policy— and  the 
tariff  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  business  matter 
which  calls  for  settlement  on  plain  business  princi- 
ples. Such  a  settlement  we  shall  not  have  until  con- 
tinued hardship  shall  force  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  to  thrust  aside  the  meddlers  and  tinkers 
and  give  the  task  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  in- 
structed to  adjust  the  matter  upon  business  rather 
than  upon  partisan  considerations. 

The  failure  of  the  legislative  result  to  answer  the 
party  promise  —  in  the  matter  of  the  tariff  —  has 
brought  into  view  a  weakness  in  our  political 
system  which  has  f)ften  been  noted  before.  Ours  is 
a  government  by  party  and  we  demand  of  each 
party  a  statement  of  its  plans;  but  when  we  put  re- 
sponsibility upon  those  who  represent  a  party,  we 
give  them  no  direct  way  to. carry  out  the  principles 
upon  which  they  stand  and  in  consideration  of  which 
they  were  elected.  For  example,  Mr.  Cleveland's 
administration  was  chosen  upon  certain  specific 
promises,  but  there  was  no  way  for  him  to  enforce 
them.  When,  with  characteristic  courage,  he  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  made  a  way — in  his  letter 
to  Chairman  Wilson — to  express  to  Congress  and  to 
the  country  his  sense  of  responsibility  and  his  wish  to 
carry  out  the  pledges  of  his  candidacy,  it  was  looked 
upon  by  half  the  country  as  an  impropriety.  Now, 
if  the  administration  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  the  conditions  of  its  election,  it  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  originate  bills  and  to  promote 
them  in  Congress.  The  President,  if  he  is  to  repre- 
sent a  system  of  party  principles,  should  not  be  left 
to  work  indirectly  and  in  secret  ways  through  some 
"  friend  of  the  administration  "  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Senate.  He  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  directly 
represented  by  his  department  secretaries  on  the 
floor  of  the  two  houses,  with  rights  of  originating 
bills,  of  representation  on  committees  and  of  taking 
part  in  debate.  This  could  be  done,  so  we  are  in- 
formed, without  change  in  the  Constitution.  There 
are,  unquestionably,  some  objections  to  such  a 
change  in  legislative  methods,  but  they  are  trifling 
in  view  of  the  necessity  which  calls  loudly  for  some 
way  by  which  an  Administration  may  directly  and 
honorably  represent  the  principles  and  pledges  upon 
which  it  has  been  elected. 

The  State  Democratic  Convention  met  in  this  city 
on  Tuesday,  and  as  we  write  Wednesday  evening  has 
not  yet  gotten  fully  organized.  Ex-Senator  Del 
Valle,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  the  temporary  Chairman, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  chosen  to  preside 
throughout  the  convention.  Interest  centers  in  the 
nomination  for  the  Governorship,  for  which  there 
are  three  active  candidates,  Barney  Murphy  of 
Santa  Clara,  J.  H.  Budd  of  San  Joaquin,  and  Con- 
gressman Maguire  of  San  Francisco.  The  latter  is 
not  supposed  to  have  much  strength,  the  fight  being 
between  Murphy  and  Budd,  with  the  chances  favor- 
able to  the  former.  Judge  Jackson  Temple, ,  who 
might  have  had  the  nomination  by  acclamation,  has 
positively  declined  to  accept.  The  delay  in  getting 
down  to  business  has  no  doubt  some  deep  political 
motive  which  the  Rural  is  not  able  to  fathom.  As 
we  go  to  press  nothing  in  the  way  of  definite  accom- 
plishment has  been  done.  The  contest  between 
Murphy  and  Budd  seems  to  be  a  good  natured  one, 
representing  no  particular  principle  but  based 
wholly  on  personality  and  geography. 


Observations  in  Northern  Solano. 


(Editorial  Correspondence.) 

I  have  to  record  the  observations  of  two  days' 
journeyings  (on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last)  in  and 
about  the  fine  region  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Putah 
creek  and  within  the  boundaries  of  Solano  county.  It 
was  a  visitation  of  many  advantages.  There  was 
perfection  of  summer  weather,  there  was  less  dust 
than  one  expects  to  find  at  this  season  and — circum- 
stance of  special  pleasure  and  value — the  trip  was 
made  in  company  with  Mr.  Robert  Currey,  whose 
local  knowledge,  covering  times  and  conditions  past 
and  present,  gave  significance  to  much  which  to  an 
unenlightened  visitor  would  have  been  meaningless 
or  even  unnoticed. 

It  is  a  country  full  of  interests— first,  in  itself,  for 
it  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and 
rich  in  its  soil  and  culture;  .second,  in  its  industrial 
conditions,  for  here  is  to  be  found  in  its  best  develop 
ment  the  great  ranch  system  which  is  so  character 
istic  of  California;  third,  in  its  progressive  efforts, 
for  it  is  visibly  preparing  to  substitute  for  the  wheat 
industry  a  more  varied  and  intensified  order  of  pro- 
duction. And  yet,  somehow,  with  all  these  elements 
of  attraction,  and  though  crossed  by  two  lines  of 
railroad,  northern  Solano  has  never  come  into  the 
public  notice  which  its  merits  would  seem  to  deserve. 
As  the  more  retired  and  backward  sister  of  the  Vaca 
valley  and  Suisun  districts,  it  has  always  been  in  a 
sort  of  eclipse.  Its  tributary  relationship  to  Win- 
ters, just  beyond  the  county  line,  has  always 
accredited  its  best  pi'oductions  to  Yolo  county.  And 
there  is  still  another  reason  in  a  curious  trait  of  hu- 
man nature  which  makes  people  pass  over  obvious 
blessings  near  at  hand  in  the  search  for  things  not 
more  attractive  further  on.  Thus,  for  forty  years, 
people  looking  for  good  soil,  good  climate  and  the 
like  have  gone  over  and  past  noi-thern  Solano,  in 
which  these  conditions  are  chai'acteristic — plus  prox- 
imity to  the  markets  of  San  Francisco  and  all  the 
advantages  implied  in  that  t-ircunistance.  The  fact 
recalls  the  stoi'v  of  Thompson's  celebrated  colt  which 
— according  to  tradition-  swam  the  river  to  find  a 
drink. 

We  drove  on  Saturday  from  Dixon  north  to  Putah 
creek;  westward  along  irhe  south  bank  of  that  stream 
to  Winters;  southwest  to  the  Wolfskill  place;  and  by 
highway  and  byway  back  to  the  point  of  starting.  The 
route  lay  for  the  whole  distance  through  fields  and 
orchards.  On  Sunday  we  drove  east  and  north  from 
Dixon  into  Tremont  township;  north  to  Putah  creek; 
then  found  our  way  through  orchards  and  vineyards 
south  and  west,  and  again  to  Dixon.  Tliis  whole  re- 
gion wears  to  casual  observation  the  aspect  of  an  un- 
broken plain,  but  a  close  view  disclo.ses  a  series  of 
wave-like  undulations  with  variations  of  level  ranging, 
I  should  say,  from  three  to  ten  feet;  and  yet  so  gentle 
are  the  slopes  of  these  land  billows  as  to  be  per- 
ceptible only  to  critical  view.  Between  these 
alternating  depressions  and  ridges — the  terms  seem 
to  magnify  the  fact  which  requires  their  use — there 
are  distinct  differences  of  soil,  that  of  the  former  be- 
ing heavier  as  compared  with  the  ridges  which  carry 
a  much  greater  pi-oportion  of  sand.  Prof.  Hilgard 
of  the  State  University  having  examined  a  sample  of 
earth  "sent  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Dudley  from  the  'middle 
land '  of  the  plain  on  the  slopes  of  the  swales  about 
three  feet  above  the  lowest  land,"  reported  that: 

It  was  representative  of  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of  Yolo  and 
Solano  counties,  the  soils  of  which  are  of  pre-eminent 
fertility,  being  a  mixture  of  the  finest  natural  sediments  of 
the  Sacramento  river  with  those  carried  by  the  streams  head- 
ing in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Coast  range  (of  which  Cache 
and  Putah  creeks  are  the  chief  i.  The  plain  is  s(^arcely  broken 
by  the  slight  swales  or  undulations  coming  down  from  the 
foothills.  *  *  *  The  analysis  of  this  soil  confirms  the  ex- 
perience stated  above  relating  to  the  fertility  of  the  soils  of 
this  section. 

In  the  Spanish  era  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
American  occupation  this  region  was  a  cattle  walk 
and  was  supposed  to  be  otherwise  of  no  value.  It 
was  a  vast  plain  without  a  stream,  whose  apparent 
barrenness,  after  the  winter  grass  dried  out  or  was 
eaten  or  tramped  out — as  usually  happened  in  May — 
was  scarcely  relieved  by  scattered  oak  trees.  The 
first  immigrants  gave  it  the  go-by  and  sought  homes 
in  the  moist  districts  near  the  Sacramento  i-ivcr. 
But  it  was  found  later  that  water,  abiuidant  and  ex- 
cellent, was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface;  that 
the  soil  was,  as  Prof.  Hilgard  observes,  of  "pre- 
eminent fertility;"  that  it  was  beyond  the  ague  belt; 
and  these  advantages  were  not  long  left  to  waste. 
Early  in  the  fifties  the  country  was  settled  up  and 
wheat  became  its  staple  product.  Wheat — which 
more  than  gold  has  been  the  foundation  of  Cali- 
fornia— has  been  the  paramount  industry  of  the 
country.  And  with  the  benefits  it  has  suffered  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  of  this  industry.  As  ma- 
chinery has  been  developed  to  make  an  increasing 
ratio  of  profit  in  enlarged  areas  of  cultivation, 
there  has  been  consolidation  of  holdings  until  to-day 
the  country  is  dotted  over  with  clumps  of  gi'een  which 
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mark  the  spots  where  once  stood  the  homesteads 
which  are  no  more.  This  thinning^  of  population  by 
devotion  to  a  sin<jle  croj)  whose  conditions  call  for 
wide  areas  is  a  sad  thintj  to  see,  but  it  has  not  been 
dealt  with  by  our  public  writers  in  an  intellif^ent 
spirit.  The  truth  is  that  wheat  has  been  the  only 
prolitable  crop,  that  economy  in  production  has  re- 
quii'.'d  increased  size  of  fields.  In  speaking  of  this 
condition  it  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the 
'"wheat  kings"  were  men  of  a  bad  sort  whose 
rapacity  and  greed  had  impoverished  and  de- 
populated the  country,  whereas  they  are  men 
whose  energy  and  cai)acity  have  held  to  large 
uses  and  to  productive  value  wide  areas  which,  but 
for  their  enterprise,  would,  in  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  the  past  twenty  years,  have  returned  to 
the  solitude  from  which  they  were  rescued  by 
the  .settlers  of  the  "fifties."  I  do  not  seek 
to  exalt  the  .system  of  '  land  monopoly,"  which  sen- 
timental writers  tell  us  has  "destroyed"  so  many 
"  hap])y  homes"  in  California.  I  wish  simply  to  tell 
the  plain  truth  that  the  only  ))r()fi table  use  (aside 
from  the  primitive  uses  of  pasturage)  of  such  regions 
as  that  of  the  country  I  am  describing,  during  the 
l)ast  t  wenty  y<^ars.  has  been  for  wheat,  and  that  such 
use  has  oidy  been  practicable  under  the  system 
which  has  applied  modern  machinery  to  large 
areas.  The  fact  is  proved  by  the  almost  universal 
bankruptcy  of  those  who  have  tried  against  fate  to 
work  small  holdings  profitably. 

The  people  of  "Dixon  Ridge"— for  the  region  un- 
der review  is  locally  so  called — are  fast  turning  their 
energies  to  horticulture.  Beginnings  in  this  line 
were  made  so  far  back  as  ISSti,  and  even  long  before 
that  the  famous  "old  Briggs  orchai"d  "  showed  what 
the  county  could  do  in  that  line.  To-day  there  or- 
chards everywhere,  for  the  most  part  immature, 
which  illustrate  by  their  thi'ift  or  productiveness 
the  ada])tability  of  the  soil  to  horticulture.  The  dis- 
trict is  not  early,  as  compared  with  the  neigliboi'ing 
regions  of  Vacaville  and  Winters,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  it  will  pi-oduce  bigger  and  heavier  fruit,  and  I 
can  attest  that  it  yields  fruit  unsurpassed  in  flavor. 
The  planting  began  near  Winters  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  creek  where  the  soil  is  exceptionally  sandy, 
and  has  steadily  crept  eastward  and  southward  until 
it  has  spread  over  Silveyville  townshij),  extending 
far  south  of  the  town  of  Dixon.  One  of  the  most 
notable  orchards  back  from  the  river  is  that  of  Mr.  ! 

A.  T.  Foster,  now  in  its  sixth  year  and  heavily  in 
bearing.  It  is  made  up  of  almonds,  peaches,  apri-  | 
cots,  prunes,  ])ears,  etc.,  all  in  such  perfection  of 
form  and  in  such  bounty  of  fruit  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  disi)aragement,  ev(>n  when  critical  comj)ari- 
son  is  made  with  the  nif)st  famous  districts.  1  went 
with  Mr.  Foster  over  his  ))lace  on  Sunday  morning 
and  was  bound  to  admit  that  I  had  not  seen  any- 
where a  plantation  of  e()ual  age  and  size  (2'2(t  acres) 
in  which  better  results  had  been  attained.  Another 
fine  young  orchard  (112  acres)  is  that  of  Mr.  Robert 
Currey,  now  one  year  old,  which  bears  every  sign  of 
thrift  and  promise.  Older  orchards  and  vineyards, 
near  the  creek,  are  among  those  that  have  helped  to 
make  the  good  fame  of  Winters  as  a  center  of  fruit 
production.  The  horticultural  movement  which  be- 
gan only  eight  years  ago  and  which  has  only  recently 
taken  large  proportions  is  now  general  in  northern 
Solano  and  is  bound  to  give  to  that  district  a  char- 
acter which  will  entitle  it  to  rank  on  equal  terms 
with  contiguous  districts  which,  under  special  ad- 
vantages of  climate,  transportation  or  what  not. 
have  been  more  forward.  There  are  no  available 
records  of  tree-planting,  and  1  failed  to  get  even  an 
approximation  of  the  acreage  in  orchard  and  vine- 
yard, but  the  list  of  tree-planters  is  already  a  very 
long  one,  including  the  names  of  A.  T.  Foster  (220 
acres),  Montgomery  Currey  (125  acres),  John  Currey 
(17(t  acres),  Mr.  Agee  (200  acres),  Robert  Currey 

( 112  acres),  Samuel  McBride,  S.  H.  Fountain,  John 

B.  Bloom,  the  Stevens  Ranch,  the  McMahan  Bros., 
M.  C.  Blake,  Holly  &  Bevins,  J.  D.  Johnson,  and 
many  others. 

Of  these  jilantings  a  small  part,  relatively,  is  in 
bearing;  and  in  looking  over  the  wide  areas  of  .young 
orchard  and  reflecting  that  the  situation  here  is  iden- 
tical with  that  in  ten  score  other  localities,  one 
naturally  wonders  how  we  are  going  to  market  the 
jiroduct  of  all  these  uncounted  thousands  of  trees. 
Within  five  years  from  this  date  the  fruit  production 
of  California  will — on  the  basis  of  plantings  already 
made — be  doubl?  its  present  volume.  Clearly,  we 
must  contrive  to  widen  the  range  and  to  stimulate 
the  taste  for  our  products.  The  problem  is  to  be  one 
of  marketing,  and  it  behooves  our  people  to  prepare 
for  the  day  of  enormous  production  so  soon  to  come. 
All  the  tendencies  of  the  times  are  of  a  sort  to  stim- 
ulate prodigious  development  of  horticulture.  Wheat 
is  no  longer  a  sure  resource,  and  much  of  the  vast  area 
which  hitherto  has  been  devoted  to  its  production  is 
suited  to  trees.  Fruit  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  for 
which  there  is  a  profitable  market.  The  result  is  as 
plain  as  logic;  multitudes  of  people  will  plant  or- 
chards— in  fact,  are  now  planting  them  with  the  con- 
sequence of  a  prodigious  expansion  of  our  fruit  pro- 
duction. The  hope  of  this  situation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  not  fifty  families  in  ten  thousand  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  know  the  taste  of  California  fruit: 
that  those  who  do.  want  more  of  it.  If  we  can  get  it 
before  all  the  people  and  at  prices  which  they  can  af- 


ford to  pay,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  consump- 
tion keeping  pace  with  production.  The  problem  is, 
first,  to  distribute  it;  second,  to  distribute  it  in  ways 
and  through  channels  that  will  not  multiply  its  price 
to  a  point  where  families  of  middling  condition  can 
afford  to  buy  it.  To-day,  the  price  of  Santa  Clara 
prunes  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  less  than  fifty 
miles  from  the  orchard,  is  three  or  four  times  the 
prices  which  the  producer  receives,  and  is  almost 
prohibitory  except  to  well-to-do  people.  This  must 
not  be  if  demand  is  to  keep  pace  with  supply,  for  the 
number  who  can  and  will  pay  high  prices  is  always 
limited.  The  concern  of  the  California  producer, 
looking  to  the  permanence  of  his  business,  should  be 
not  more  to  get  good  prices  for  himself  than  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  imposition. 

The  natural  center  of  the  district  under  review  is 
the  town  of  Dixon,  whose  look  of  a<.'tivity  and  comfort 
attests  the  value  of  its  "backing."  It  is  on  the  di- 
rect line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  as  it  runs  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  and  is  far  enough  re- 
moved from  either  end  of  the  road  to  have  an  identity 
and  character  of  its  own.  It  has  the  usual  equip- 
ment of  stores,  banks,  schoolhouses,  etc.,  and — by 
no  means  least  important — an  excellent  newspaper, 
the  Triliinif.  which  looks  well  after  the  interests  of 
the  community.  In  its  editor,  Mr.  Henry,  I  found 
an  ardent  believer  in  the  destiny  of  the  county  and 
just  such  an  interested  and  con.scientious  worker  in 
journalism  as  it  is  good  to  see.  Solano  county,  he 
assured  me,  is  steadily  moving  toward  more  concen- 
trated lines  of  industry  and  production,  to  greater 
wealth  and  to  increased  population. 

Among  the  jileasant  incidents  of  our  trip  was  a 
visit  to  the  famous  jilace  near  Winters  where  "Uncle 
Johnny  Wolfskill  "  still  lives  at  the  age  of  91,  sur- 
rounded by  a  semi-tropic  luxuriance,  the  product 
of  his  {lioneering  labors  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  The  old  home  which  sheltered  the  years  of 
his  activity  succumbed  to  changing  times  two  years 
ago  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  dwelling  which  has 
not  its  counterjjart  on  American  soil.  It  is  of 
/iiifoii,  two  stories  high,  and  built  in  a  square  around 
a  central  court,  with  tiled  floor  in  which  a  fountain 
pla\'s.  The  u]iper  rooms  open  u])on  this  court  in  a 
series  of  galleries.  The  interior-  finish  is  largely  of 
jjolished  woods  sawn  from  trees  planted  by  "  Uncle 
Johnny  "  awa.y  back  in  the  "  thirties."  Inside  the 
visitor  finds  suggestions  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  in 
the  beauty  and  size  of  the  rooms  and  in  their  artis- 
tic furnishings.  Outside,  he  sees  represented  the 
architecture"  of  the  Spaniard  as  it  has  been  adapted 
to  Californian  conditions.  In  its  setting  of  vine  and 
fig  tree,  of  palm  and  of  orange,  this  quaint  and 
pretty  house  makes  a  most  charming  picture.  I 
liked  the  sentiment  which  in  bronze  letters  over  its 
portal  of  oak  has  written  '',96',"  the  symbolic  Wolf- 
skill  "brand"  when  four  Spanish  leagues — or  the 
bulk  of  Northern  Solano — was  "  Uncle  Johnny's  " 
wide-reaching  cattle  range.  A.  H. 


A  Hopeful  View. 


Review  li.v  a  Farmer  of  Conditions  AlTertinK  the  Future  of 
Wheat-CJrowinB  in  California. 


Yuba  City,  Cal.,  August  21,  1894. 
To  THE  Editor; — I  was  deeply  interested  in  your 
review  in  last  week's  Rtrai,  Press  of  the  conditions 
affecting  the  price  of  wheat,  and,  in  the  main,  agree 
with  the  views  set  forth  and  the  reasons  given  for 
the  prevailing  low  prices.  Much  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  the  probable  future  of  the  wheat  indus- 
try in  California.  All  expressions  so  far  have  failed 
to  give  much  encouragement  to  the  apparently  un- 
fortunate fellow  who,  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions, embarked  in  the  industry  and  surrounded  him- 
self with  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  his  business 
successful. 

Wheat  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  State,  It  has  brought  many  millions 
of  dollars  from  abroad  which  has  been  distributed 
among  the  various  industries  of  the  country,  to  all 
classes  of  our  people,  and  has  furnished  the  life  blood 
of  trade  and  commerce.  Let  us  respect  it  for  what 
it  has  done  and  look  hoi^efully  to  the  future.  It  is 
quite  natural  to  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings  and  to 
look  upon  the  dark  side  when  reverses  are  encoun- 
tered, and  wheat  is  just  now  receiving  its  full  share 
of  this  treatment  at  the  hands  of  those  who  should  be 
most  friendly.  Dealers,  esiiecially  those  who  sell  the 
products  of  others'  industry,  are  usually  "  bears  "  in 
the  market.  The  nature  of  their  business  makes 
them  so.  Let  us,  for  a  change,  look  for  a  brighter 
side  and  see  if  a  ray  of  hope  can  be  discerned  for  the 
intelligent  farmer,  whose  all,  the  result  of  his  life's 
work,  is  bound  up  in  this  industry. 

Wheat,  in  its  various  manufactured  forms,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  food  products,  and  will  be 
produced;  its  use  will  continue  to  demand  increasing 
quantities  as  its  value  becomes  better  understood  by 
the  masses.  The  present  low  price  is  doing  much  to 
increase  its  consumption.   Witness  the  fact  that  the 


natives  of  the  Far  East  are  learnmg  to  use  wheat 
bread,  thus  materially  lessening  their  export.  When 
once  accustomed  to  its  use  they  will  never  abandon 
it.  All  things  bemg  equal,  wheat  of  sujjerior  quality 
can  be  i)roduced  in  California  as  cheaply  as  in  the 
most  favored  countries  of  the  world.  The  wheat- 
producing  sections  C'omparing  favorably  with  Cali- 
fornia are  limited  and  will  pi-ovide  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  world's  supjjly.  The  balance  must  be 
produced  under  adverse  conditions,  and  while  in 
many  instances  it  can  be  placed  on  the  market  at 
less  expense,  this  advantage  is  overcome  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production.  It  is  .safe  to' conclude 
that  the  wheat  farmers  of  other  countries  possess  no 
advantages  over  us.  When  the  price  of  anv  product 
falls  below  the  point  of  jjrofituble  production,  inter- 
est in  it  wanes.  Its  cultivation  is  neglected,  while 
new  uses  are  found,  valuable  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions are  being  made,  and  it  is  soon  in  demand  again. 

When  the  distant  markets  will  only  use  wheat  at  a 
very  low  price,  as  at  present,  its  use  for  feed  is  en- 
couraged, and  it  may  be  made  profitable  in  supply- 
ing the  home  market  with  ])ork,  and  perhaps  mutton 
and  beef,  which,  with  the  dairy  and  poultry  products 
used  to  supply  our  tables  is  now  annually  withdraw- 
ing from  our  State  vast  sums  of  money  "^that  should 
remain  in  circulation  among  our  people,  in  the  aggre- 
gate often  exceeding  all  the  profits  of  foreign  ship- 
ments. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  is  constantly  being 
encroached  upon  by  trees  and  vines,  rcciuiring  as 
much,  if  not  more,  land  to  produce  hay  and  other 
food  for  teams  in  orchard  work.  As  fruit  and  the 
other  industries  incidental  to  it  develop,  a  greater  de- 
mand for  flour  and  feed  is  created.  As  jiroduction  is 
lessened,  and  the  home  consumption  incre^ased,  more 
is  withdrawn  from  the  world's  market  and  better 
prices  are  the  result.  Mixed  farming  in  all  countries 
tends  to  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity  and  in- 
telligence among  those  engaged  therein  and  at  the 
same  time  increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  main- 
taining and  improving  its  bearing  qualities. 

The  slack  and  unprofitable  methods  which  have  al- 
ways kept  many  farmers  poor  may  be  replaced  by 
more  careful  and  economical  .systems.  Those  en- 
gaged in  wheat  farming  just  precedmg  the  year  1873 
will  recall  the  discouraging  conditions  then  prevail- 
ing and  the  disasters  which  were  jiredicted.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Farmers"  Unions  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  8,  1873,  to  consider  the  future  of  wheat- 
growing,  a  Mr.  Hallett  of  liutte  read  a  carefully  pre- 
jiared  ])aper,  pointing  out  the  conditions  that  were 
then  culminating  to  destroy  our  wheat  industry. 
These  dangers,  while  apparently  obvious  at  the  time, 
were  never  realized.  Anticipated  dangers  are  often 
averted.  A  general  movement  inaugurated  at  that 
time  set  farmers  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves. 
A  better  system  of  market  ing  was  the  result.  Ma- 
chines were  devised  to  lessen  cost  of  production. 
Warehouses  were  provided  for  storage  in  the  interior 
at  a  nominal  cost.  Wheat  was  safely  cared  for  until 
a  favorable  market  warranted  its  sale.  Extreme 
fluctuations  in  price  were  prevented.  Any  move- 
ment to  depress  prices  just  at  the  time  when  the 
great  volume  of  wheat  was  naturally  ready  for  mar- 
ket was  prevented.  Money  became  plentiful  at 
moderate  rates  of  interest  and  general  prosperity 
was  the  result. 

Few  of  the  many  possible  industries  of  this  State 
have  reached  their  maximum,  while  wheat  produc- 
tion has  reached  its  greatest  degree  of  development, 
and  is  yearly  being  confined  to  lessened  acres,  with 
increasing  home  consumption.  We  can  still  safely 
rely  on  wheat-growing,  under  intelligent  manage- 
ment, as  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
mixed  farming,  for  which  Californ  ia  in  the  future 
will  command  first  place  among  the  more  important 
States  of  the  Union,  and  will  tend  to  make  wheat 
lands  of  the  better  quality  always  in  demand  at  good 
prices. 

After  reading  the  gloomy  accounts  of  depression 
and  suffering  in  all  branches  of  industry,  and  realiz- 
ing the  uncertainty  attending  all  efforts  in  business, 
it  is  a  comfort  to  go  among  the  better  class  of  grain 
farmers  wherfe  peace  and  quiet  reign,  good  living  is 
assured,  and  to  as.sociate  with  a  class  who  feel  that, 
while  no  great  degree  of  financial  prosperity  is  being 
enjoyed,  they  can  adjust  their  exp(>nses  to  their  in- 
come without  hazarding  their  iiosition  in  .societ}'  or 
business,  and  who  are  looking  hopefully  for  the  re- 
turn of  times  when  higher  prices  will  warrant  the 
making  of  desired  improvements  and  furnish  lietter 
opportunities  for  the  education  and  advancement  of 
their  children.  B.  F.  Walton. 


The  Ijompoc  Jonniuf  reix)rts  that  Santa  Maria  had 
a  little  strike  of  her  own  last  week.  "Threshing 
machine  men  were  playing  to  come  out  even  by  ask- 
ing ten  to  twelve  cents  for  threshing,  and  reducing 
men's  pay  to  $1.50  per  day.  The  men  struck  and 
the  farmers  called  a  meeting  with  the  result  that  the 
price  of  threshing  was  fixed  at  ten  cents  straight. 
The  laborers  went  to  work  on  Monday  morning  at 
reduced  wages,  and  the  engines  are  whistling  at  thi' 
usual  early  and  late  hours.  The  farmers  have  (u- 
ganized  and  will  hold  regular  meetings  twice  a  year. 
They  wUl  probably  buy  one  or  two  threshing  outfits 
another  year.  So  much  for  a  home  strike.  No 
bloodshed." 


August  25,  1894. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Official  Bulletin  of  the  State  Weather  Ser= 
vice. 


By  J.  A.  Barwiok,  Director. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
August  20th  was:  For  San  Francisco,  54°;  Eurelva, 
56°;  Red  Bluff,  80°;  Sacramento,  72°;  Fresno,  80°; 
Los  Angeles,  68°;  and  San  Diego,  64°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  a  heat 
deficiency  is  shown  at  all  places,  save  Eureka,  at 
which  point  normal  conditions  prevail.  The  de- 
ficiency at  San  Francisco  amounts  to  6°;  Red  Bluff 
and  Fresno,  1°;  Sacramento,  2°;  Los  Angeles,  5°;  and 
San  Diego,  6°. 

In  I'eference  to  crop  conditions  there  is  little  to  be 
said  over  what  was  noted  last  week,  excepting  in 
another  week  grape  and  hop  picking  will  be  pretty 
well  advanced,  but  will  not  reach  its  maximum  point 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  more.  Fruit  is  being  dried 
as  fast  as  possible,  although  it  is  somewhat  delayed 
in  the  coast  districts  on  account  of  foggy  mornings. 
To  show  the  peculiarities  of  our  climate  it  is  noted 
at  San  Leandro,  Alameda  county,  that  the  first  ripe 
tomatoes  this  season  were  picked  this  week,  while  in 
the  interior  valleys  farther  removed  from  the  coast, 
tomatoes  have  been  in  market  for  weeks.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  grain,  for  in  the  far  northern  counties 
of  Modoc  and  Siskiyou  harvesting  is  still  beijig  car- 
ried on,  all  of  which  show  the  wonderful  and  varied 
climatic  conditions  of  this  State,  which  peculiar  con- 
ditions give  us  our  great  variety  of  productions  that 
are  to  be  noted  in  all  the  branches  of  agricultural 
industries. 

The  crop  of  white  and  pink  beans  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara country  is  the  lightest  for  years. 

The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  were  110°  at 
Huron,  Fresno  county,  and  4.5°  at  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Clara  county. 

Shasta  (Anderson) — The  amount  of  dried  fruit  that  will  be 
shipped  from  this  point  this  fall  will  be  enormo\is,  as  our  fruit- 
growers are  drying  a  large  portion  of  their  crops.  (Buruey 
Valley) — Barley  and  wheat  will  make  about  average  crops, 
the  big  yield  promised  for  a  while  having  been  spoiled  by  late 
frost. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff )— Temperature  below  normal  throughout 
the  week ;  uninterrupted  sunshine  makes  good  fruit  drying 
weather.    Shipment  of  green  fruit  large  at  present. 

Butte  (Berdan) — The  weather  has  been  perfect  for  the 
curing  of  fruits  ;  the  nights  are  cool,  but  with  no  deposits  of 
dew. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake)— Late  crops  are  progressing  nicely. 
Prunes  are  beginning  to  color  and  there  is  every  indication  of 
a  good  crop.  Early  Crawford  peaches  will  be  ripe  enough  to 
pick  in  a  few  days.  (Lakoport) — Hop-picking  in  this  vicinity 
will  not  commence  probably  before  the  second  or  third  week 
in  September. 

SuTTEi!  (Yuba  City) — The  prune  crop  will  soon  be  ready  for 
gathering,  and  the  hay  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Vernon  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  In  the  vicinity  of  Nicolaus  active  preparations 
are  being  made  for  picking  hops  and  the  work  will  start  next 
week.  In  all  the  yards  there  will  be  a  heavy  yield  and  the 
quality  will  be  excellent.  Next  week  the  almond  crop  will 
begin  to  be  gathered.  From  the  present  outlook  there  will 
be  the  largest  output  of  almonds  from  this  county  ever  known. 

Colusa  (Colusa) — Harvesting  will  be  in  progress  for  at  least 
two  weeks  at  Grand  Island.  The  crop  returns  are  much  larger 
this  year  than  they  have  been  for  years  past.  All  the  or- 
chardists  are  having  good  luck  drying  fruit  this  year.  They 
say  they  will  have  large  yields  and  that  it  is  of  the  best  va- 
riety and  quality.    The  prune  crop  will  be  large. 

Yuua  (Wheatland) — Hops  will  be  a  very  large  crop  and  the 
quality  will  be  excellent. 

Placer  (Newcastle) — More  fruit  is  being  shipped  this  sea- 
aon  than  ever  before,  and  yet  the  markets  are  very  good. 

Sackamento  (Trask) — The  week  has  been  the  finest  for  all 
growing  crops,  but  rather  cool  for  drying  fruit  very  fast. 
Shipping  pears  and  peaches  East  continues,  but  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  usual.  (Folsom) — Grapes  are  ripe; 
picking  and  shipping  will  commence  next  week.  Fruit  ship- 
ments still  continue  and  seem  to  be  increasing  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  week.  (Gait)— Wheat  is  being  hauled 
to  this  place  at  a  lively  rate  now  by  the  grain-i-aisers.  Nearly 
all  of  the  farmers  are  storing  tlieir  grain  on  aci'ountof  the 
low  market  price.  (Sacramento) — Hop  picking  will  commence 
in  earnest  next  v^eek  and  the  crop  promises  to  be  a  heavy  one, 
while  indications  are  for  low  prices.  Grapes  are  maturing 
nicely  and  yield  will  be  a  heav.y  one. 

Yolo  (Grafton) — Late  corn  planted  in  low,  moist  spots  is 
making  a  great  growth.  Some  of  the  river  orchardists  are 
shipping  their  pear  crop,  some  are  making  it  into  vinegar  and 
some  are  feeding  it  to  their  hogs.  (Dunnigan) — The  wheat 
crop  in  this  vicinity  is  a  fine  one  and  the  grape  crop  is  an  espe- 
cially large  one.  (Winters) — There  is  still  considerable  fruit 
shipped  daily.  Many  cantaloupes  and  tomatoes  are  also 
being  shipped.  (Guinda) — Grape  picking  began  last  part  of 
the  week. 

Solano  (Vacaville) — The  fruit  shipments  from  this  point 
still  continue  good.  From  forty  to  fifty  cars  are  being  sent 
out  weekly.  (Tremont) —Grain  has  weighed  heavier  on  an 
average  than  was  ever  known  before. 

Sonoma  (Healdsburg) — The  foggy  mornings  of  the  past  week 
have  not  been  desirable  for  fruit  drying.  (Forestville) — Fruit 
drying  is  being  rushed  as  fast  as  possible,  but  on  account  of 
foggy  mornings  it  does  not  dry  very  fast.  Nearly  all  the  fruit 
here  will  be  dried.  (Santa  Ho.sa)— Prune  men  will  go  to  pick- 
ing this  week.  The  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  more  than  an  aver- 
age bothjis  to  quality  and  quantity.  Grapes  promise  about 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  (Occidental)— Prunes  seem  to  be  ex- 
tremely variable  here  this  year,  some  orchards  having  none, 
while  others  are  bearing  a  very  fair  crop.  Hot  days  and  cold, 
foggy  nights  have  caused  many  prunes  to  split  open,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  say  whether  this  will  damage  them  materially  or 
not. 

Mendocino  (Ukiah)— The  hops  in  this  county  still  continue 
to  look  fine,  and  the  crop  will  be  a  large  one  of  good  quality. 
Picking  in  some  yards  will  commence  next  week. 

Alameda  (San  Leandro)The  cloudy  weather  of  this  week 
has  been  unfavorable  for  fr\iit  drying.  Apricots  are  nearly 
all  picked.  Peaches,  pears  and  i)]ums  arc  now  being  picked. 
Plums  are  being  shipped  East  in  large  quantities.  The  first 
tomatoes  of  the  season  foi  this  section  were  picked  this  week. 
The  pickle  crop  is  a  good  one.  String  beans  are  about  all 
picked  for  this  season.  Grain  is  all  threshed  and  the  straw 
baled. 

Santa  Clara  (Santa  Clara)— The  cool,  foggy  mornings  are 
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not  very  favorable  for  the  fruit-driers.  Much  fallow  plowing 
is  being  done  now,  the  ground  appearing  in  good  condition  for 
this  work  notwithstanding  the  dry  winter  of  1893-94.  It  is 
requiring  more  time  to  gather  the' apricot  crop  this  year  than 
was  at  first  expected  in  many  of  the  orchards  ;  the  crop  will 
not  be  entirely  out  of  the  way  before  the  last  of  the  week. 
Fruit-growers  have  not  suffered  so  much  this  year  from  the 
prevailing  hard  times  as  has  been  generally  reported.  To  be- 
gin with,  this  year's  crop  of  apricots  has  been  one  of  the  larg- 
est ever  known.  The  extent  of  the  prune  crop  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  discussion.  The  assertion  was  made  this 
spring,  and  belie v^ed  by  many,  that  there  would  not  be  a  full 
one-third  crop.  As  the  sea.son  has  advanced,  this  report  has 
been  gradually  modified.  At  first  it  was  predicted  that  there 
would  be  half  a  crop;  soon  this  grew  to  a  throe-quarter  crop, 
and  now  a  full  crop  is  reported  in  some  localities.  Peaches  are 
plentiful,  and  choice  grades  are  commanding  a  fair  price. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  .S('°  and  45°.  Possible  hours 
of  sunshine  during  the  week,  9.5;  actual  hours  of  sunshine,  05. 
(Cupertino)— Prunes  are  ripening  unusually  early  this  year 
and  they  are  already  occupying  a  good  share  of  the  drying 
ground.  (Saratoga) — The  apricot  season  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  peach,  prune  and  pear  di-ying  time  is  being  ushered 
in  rapidly.  Prunes  are  being  eagerly  sought  after  by  both 
the  buyers  and  driers. 

San  .Ioaquin  (Stockton) — Fruit  is  in  good  supply  and  in  fair 
demand ;  driers  are  taking  a  greater  portion  of  the  second- 
class  fruit.  Watermelons  and  muskmelons  are  plentiful. 
Weather  for  all  purposes  is  favorable. 

Madeka  (Madera)— Weather  favorable  for  grapes  and  pick- 
ing has  begun  on  the  earliest  varieties. 

Fkesno  ( Easton)— Unlike  peaches,  pears  are  producing  a 
large  crop  of  magnificent  fruit.  Vineyardists  reix)rt  that 
bunches  of  Muscat  grapes  contain  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  seedless  berries  which  are  small  and  undesirable.  (Fresno) 
— Weather  most  favorable  for  all  crops.  Raisin  picking  begins 
this  week. 

KiNus  (Lemoore) — Some  vineyardists  will  not  pick  their 
grapes  tlie  present  season,  but  will  turn  hogs  in  on  them. 
Hogs  fatten  rapidly  on  this  kind  of  feed. 

T['LAiiE  (Grangeville)— The  greater  part  of  the  grape-grow- 
ers claim  that  the  grapes  will  be  ripe  earlier  this  year  than 
last,  and  seme  say  that  their  <-rop  will  be  a  larger  one. 
(Diuuba) — There  is  an  abundance  of  fruit  in  this  vicinity  this 
year;  melons  can  hardly  be  given  away.  (Farmersville) — 
Fruit  is  ripening  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  cool  weaHier  of 
the  past  week.  (Visalia)— Several  large  grain  fields  tliat 
were  not  harvested  this  summer  will  have  hogs  turned  into 
them.  The  porkers  will  come  out  fat  and  bring  the  owners  of 
the  lands  more  money  than  the  grain  would  have  yielded. 
The  amount  of  hay  cut  during  the  present  season  was  greater 
than  many  people  calculated  on.  A  large  area  of  grain  that 
could  not  be  harvested  made  excellent  hay.  Some  alfalfa 
fields  near  this  city  have  a  fourth  crop  nearlv  ready  for  cut- 
ting. After  this  crop  is  cut.  these  fields  will  furnish  si>lcndid 
pasturage  for  the  next  three  or  four  months.  Thm'c  ai-c  more 
nectarines  in  the  orchards  in  this  vicinity  this  yeai-  tliau  ever 
before  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  excellent.  The  harvest- 
ing of  tVie  prune  crop  is  earlier  than  usual  and  has  already 
commenced.  Sheep  men  are  renting  all  tin;  stublile  fields 
they  can  secure  and  all  other  lands  that  v.  ill  provide  pasturage 
for  their  flocks  when  they  come  out  of  the  mountains  in  the 
fall.    That  will  be  a  trying  time  for  the  sheep. 

San  Benito  (Bitterwater) — The  crops  are  all  harvested, 
what  little  there  was  to  harvest. 

Montehkv  (Cambria)— Crops  are  good  in  this  vicinity,  being 
fully  as  good  as  last  year.  (  VVatsonville) — The  beet  factory 
has  started  up;  it  will  not  bi'  run  to  its  (Capacity  for  .some  time, 
as  a  heav.v  delivery  of  beets  is  not  expected  until  next  month. 

Santa  Bakhaka  (Los  Alamos) — The  threshing  season  was 
very  short  and  most  all  the  machines  have  finished  their  work 
and  pulled  home.  Machine  men  did  not  get  work  enough  to 
do  to  pay  them  for  putting  their  outfits  in  order.  (Santa 
Maria) — Grain  threshing  was  done  in  very  short  order;  little, 
if  any,  for  export.  Bean  crop  (whites  and  pinks)  will  be  the 
lightest  since  1877.  Hay  and  feed  plentiful,  but  at  higher 
prices. 

San  Behnaudino  (Redlands) — The  peach  harvest  is  well  un- 
der way.  The  early  varieties  are  about  exhausted  and  work 
is  beginning  on  Clings.  As  was  to  be  expected,  one  hears  less 
talk  now  of  the  falling  of  oranges  and  prospective  light  crop. 
As  the  fruit  develops  on  the  tree  the  indications  of  a  good 
crop  increase,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  we  might  expect  a 
larger  output  this  year.  (Cucamonga) — Early  gi'apes  aic 
ripening,  but  none  have  been  shipped  as  yet.  Peach  drying 
is  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  present  time.  (Chinoi  The 
beet  harvest  progresses  apace,  thou'gh  not  hardly  up  to  capa- 
city of  factory. 

Okange  (Santa  Ana) — The-apricot  buyers,  after  having  gone 
through  the  county,  are  surprised  at  the  groat  amount  of 
dried  fruit.    'J'here  has  never  been  anything  like  it  before. 

San  DiEon  I  E.seondido)— The  several  hay-baling  outfits  in 
this  vicinity  liavc  about  finished  their  work  for  this  season. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  hay  crop  in  this  vicinity  will  be  a 
very  large  one.  (San  Pasqual) — The  large  crop  of  apricots 
that  was  raised  in  this  valley  is  now  dried.  They  are  being 
held  for  better  prices. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


Marketing  California  Fruits — From  an  East= 
ern  Fruit=Jobber's  Standpoint. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  your  last  issue  I  gave  you  an 
article  on  fruit  auctions,  drawing  a  conclusion  that 
if  the  majority  of  the  growers  demand  the  auction 
system  they  should  own,  control  and  run  it,  so  as  to 
cure  the  abuses  they  are  now  .subject  to  and  which 
are  giving  you  such  low  net  results.  With  only  one 
auction  in  each  auction  city,  owned  by  the  growers, 
you  would  command  double  if  not  three  times  the  at- 
tendance, and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  jeal- 
ousy that  now  divides  auction  competition.  Again, 
you  would  be  able  to  make  your  auction  sales  at  one- 
sixth  of  the  ])resent  expens(\  Tliis  alone  would  save 
you  half  a  million  dollars  oq  your  shijjments,  alid  you 
would  certainly  sav(^  another  one  and  a  half  million 
on  the  better  condition  and  increased  comjjetition, 
making  two  millions  saved  by  dcnng  your  business  on 
conservative  and  correct  business  principles  in  the 
present  itujiroved  auction  methods,  and  pleasing  all 
the  jobbers  instead  of  satisfying  the  few  now  inter- 
ested in  the  fruit  auction  companies. 

Ill  oi*der  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  this  you  would  be 
obliged  to  have  a  thorough  organization  of  your 
growers,  and  you  should  all  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange  and  be  ready  in  1895 
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to  remedy  the  abuses  made  of  your  products  by  sales 
as  now  conducted. 

While  I  am  certain  you  would  gain  all  I  have 
claimed  through  your  own  auctions,  I  am  just  as 
confident  you  have  not  yet  made  the  progress  you 
should  to  give  the  net  results  your  fruit  deserves 
and  to  insure  the  wide  distribution  and  development 
you  must  have  in  order  that  your  enormous  increase 
be  taken  care  of  and  that  the  fruit  industry  have  a 
lasting  future.  The  fifteen  auction  cities  would  still 
largely  monopolize  the  business.  The  local  freight 
delay  and  bad  condition  alone  would  largely  destroy 
the  outside  fruit  jobber's  interest  in  your  products, 
and  wide  distribution  would  be  discouraged. 

There  are  two  things  which  must  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind  by  the  California  fruit  shippers,  now  thai,  the 
fruit  industry  is  so  large  and  increasing  all  the  time. 
They  are 

WIDE    DISTRIIiUTION     AND    REGULATION    OF  SUPPLIES. 

Any  plan  of  operation  that  interferes  with  this  must 
be  cast  aside  as  unworthy  of  consideration.  This 
must  be  done  no  matter  where  the  shoe  pinches. 
And  that  principle  of  business  which  encourages 
these  two  important  matters  must  be  fostered  and 
developed. 

There  are  about  ?>()()  cities  that  buy  f.  o.  b.,  in  car 
lots,  oranges,  ui)]iles  and  Eastern  grapes.  The  Cali- 
fornia deciduous  fruit-grower  should  not  be  satisfied 
unless  his  fruits,  which  are  standard,  find  as  wide 
and  direct  a  supply  as  these  fruits.  In  order  to  gain 
iridr  ilis/ri/iiititiii  it  is  absolutely  certain  your  fruits 
must  go  direct  to  these  cities  without  delay,  at  car- 
lot  rales,  in  order  to  interest  and  encourage  every 
fruit  jobber  possible  to  help  you  in  marketing  your 
fruits.  New  jobbing  cities  must  be  developed  every- 
where and  a  direi't  business  encouraged  in  every  part 
of  the  land  so  that  consumers  may  get  your  fruits, 
with  as  few  intervening  profits  as  possible.  As  your 
shipping  is  now  done,  before  the  fruits  reach  the 
consumers  in  the  cities  outside  of  the  auction  cities 
there  is  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  profits,  besides  the 
loss  in  decay  and  local  freight  and  express,  uiiionnf- 
itif/  to  falljj  (Itnililc  ir/nit  l/if  yriiin  r  iiiiir  in /s  far  his 
fruits. 

There  is  no  disputing  this  enormous  gain  in  net  re- 
sults, and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  demand 
would  be  doubled  the  first  year  as  well. 

Iirtjiildfion  of  niijiplicy:  goes  hand  in  hand  with  in'i/r 
iJlsfn'hnlioii,  and  is  equally  as  important.  As  your 
shipping  is  now  conducted  there  is  absolutely  no 
regulation,  and  it  is  entirely  a  gamble  on  the  part  of 
the  shi])per  and  grower.  You  have  half  a  dozen  large 
shipping  firms  or  associations  supjtlying  their  branch 
houses  or  sijecially  favored  firms.  This,  coupled 
with  the  indiscriminate  and  independent  grower  and 
shipper,  makes  the  methods  now  employed  as  far 
from  regulation  as  the  East  is  from  the  West. 

Selfish  ambitions  and  selfish  gains  overstock  and 
ruin  all  markets,  and  the  grower  sees  his  fruits  be- 
ing shipped  with  absolutely  no  certain  value  to  him, 
while  the  railroads,  the  commission  shippers  and  th(! 
buyers  have  a  certain  ])rolit.  Hitter  competition 
I'ncourages  long  and  disastrous  fights  between  the 
heavy  commission  shippers,  rival  auction  companies 
and  sometimes  neighboring  cities — all  this  resulting 
in  ruining  tlie  fruit  industry  of  your  State. 

The  reports  of  your  unions  and  railway  companies 
show  two-thirds  of  all  your  supplies,  under  your 
present  methods,  go  to  less  than  half  a  dozen  cities, 
making  sad  havoc  of  the  business  for  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  fruit  jobbers  and  giving  the  growers 
little  or  not  hing  for  their  fruits,  while  the  few  satisfy 
their  bitter  competitive  feelings  and  line  their 
pockets. 

Who  will  dare  say  we  do  not  need  ny/ilntimi And 
how  shall  we  get  it  ? 

There  is  nothing  that  will  regulate  what  a  buyer 
wants  better  than  asking  him  to  ])ut  up  his  hard- 
earned  dollars  for  the  same;  but  cities  as  well  as 
firms  must  also  be  regulated,  as  a  number  of  buyers 
on  a  firm  market  are  very  liable  to  overstock  their 
future  market  by  speculation  or  overbuying.  How- 
ever, absolute  owni>rship  and  risk  must  be  insisted 
upon,  to  control  the  wants  of  the  buyers. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  to  bring  about  this 
necessary  contract,  (hie  is  selling  your  fruits  ab.so- 
lutely  and  only  at  shipjiing  jioints,  entirely  at  buyer's 
risk  hi  transit;  the  other  is  selling  delivered  or  sub- 
ject to  inspection,  the  shijiper  virtually  taking  the 
risk  in  transit.  In  both  eases  the  shipper  nuist  not 
part  with  his  products  until  their  is  an  absolute  con- 
tract or  agreed  price. 

In  order  to  get  the  largest  lienetit  out  of  selling 
delivered,  the  conditions  under  which  you  would  do 
this  will  vary  in  different  cities.  If  you  sold  to  all 
jobbing  trade,  in  any  quantity  desired,  you  would 
need  warehouses  or  branch  houses,  but  if  you  sold 
only  in  car  lots,  warehouses  would  not  lie  necessary. 

Selling  f.  o.  b.  you  could  not  very  well  sell  to  those 
who  would  buy  in  car  lots  only,  and  if  you  thought  it 
policy  you  could  demand  car-lot  orders  on  d(>livered 
sales,  in  this  way  protecting  the  larger  jobbers. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  you  would  make  a  serious  mis- 
take in  refusing  to  sell  any  legitimate  fruit-jobbing 
house  the  quantity  wished  on  delivered  sales.  As 
you  have  taken  the  entire  risk  to  the  market,  you 
should  have  evei-y  benefit  all  jobbers  could  give  so  as 
to  encourage  as  wide  distribution  as  possible  and 
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liiivc  as  many  jobbers  interested  in  marketing  your 
fruits  us  you  can. 

It  would  not  be  policy  nor  rii>ht  to  divide  up  cars 
in  large  cities  where  the  princiijal  buyers  were  pur- 
c  hasing  in  solid  car  lots  alone:  neither  would  it  do  to 
undertake  to  sell  both  delivered  and  f.  o.  b.  in  any 
one  city  or  locality. 

No  matter  which  principle  you  adopt  you  must 
employ  your  own  selling  agents  or  banliers  and  they 
must  sell  only  to  the  jobbing  trade.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect a  connnission  man  who  sells  to  the  retailers  to 
do  this  work,  as  his  coinpi'titors  will  not  jiatronize 
him.  You  must  have  non-compelitors — y<iur  own 
salaried  men  or  brokers,  and  in  either  case  they  must 
have  experience,  good  judgment  and  ability,  and 
their  word  and  honesty  must  be  beyond  question. 

The  fruit  industry  will  never  receive  its  full  bene- 
fits until  these  agents  handle  and  sell  no  other  lines 
outside  of  California  fruits,  and  the  industry  will 
never  receive  the  develojiment  it  needs,  to  take  care 
of  the  increase,  until  this  point  is  reached  and  men 
of  ability  devote  their  entire  time  year  in  and  year 
out  to  this  work. 

The  better  class  of  ji)lil)ing  trade  is  ready  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  the  above  ))rincipli^s  of  lousiness 
for  marketing  your  fruits.  Indiscriminate  consign- 
ments will  never  do.  The  auction  system  is  very 
faulty  and  your  only  recourse,  to  jjrotect  the  job!)er's 
interest  as  well  as  the  grower's,  is  to  demand  that  all 
California  fruits  must  be  sold  at  an  agreed  price, 
either  f.  o.  b.  or  deliveri'd  as  seems  best.  F5ut  the 
buyer  must  have  protection,  and  to  give  him  this 
you  must  organize  and  make  conservative  rules  to 
cover  irlih-  <listriliittiiin  and  n  (/ii/iifii>ii.  or  yon  will 
never  have  any  buyers. 

The  time  is  past  when  any  large  fruit  jobber  or 
heavy  grower  should  longer  encourage  the  i)lan  now 
followed  in  the  marketing  of  frnits,  which  neither 
regulates  supplies  nor  gives  wide  distribution,  and 
])rotects  neither  the  jol)ber  nor  grower,  and  which 
must,  at  an  early  date,  utterly  destroy  your  past 
prosperous  fruit  interests.  Fruit  Jobher. 

Chicago,  August  17,  1894. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Homc-Made  Fruit-Driers. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Brine  for  Red  Spider. 


To  THE  Editor: — If  H.  M.  Coleman  of  Merced  will 
spray  his  almond  trees  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered with  brine  salt  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg,  so 
that  a  small  spot  is  seen,  he  will  not  only  extermin- 
ate the  red  spider,  but  will  obtain  the  largest  crop 
of  almonds  he  ever  raised.  It  sliould  be  done  in  dry 
weather,  and  as  long  as  possible  before  a  rain.  The 
salt  kills  the  insects  and  dissolves  the  gum  that 
fastens  the  (^ggs  to  the  tree,  and  the  rain  washes 
them  to  the  ground  so  thoroughly  pickled  that  their 
hatching  quality  is  destroyed. 

Saratoga,  Cal.  Franklin  Dexter. 


Mr.  Cassidy  Likes  the  Bing  Cherry. 

J.  W.  Cassidy,  the  orchardist,  showed  the  Peta- 
luina  (nin-iir  a  superb  specimen  of  cherries,  the 
largest  in  existenc(\  her<'tofore  not  on  the  market. 
It  originated  at  Milwaukee,  Oregon.  Seth  Llewelling 
was  the  originator,  and  the  Agricultural  Dejjart- 
ment  at  Washington  spoke  of  it  in  its  report,  and 
.Mr.  Cassidy  sent  on  for  samples,  of  which  he  received 
a  ten-pound  box.  The  cherries  are  sujjerb — a  rich 
black  with  excellent  flavor;  in  fact,  Mr.  Cassidy 
thinks  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  measure 
over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  quality  is  superb. 
They  are  called  the  Bing  cherry,"  and  Mr.  Cassidy 
intends  to  put  in  a  lot  of  grafts. 


Tree  Pruning  in  Oregon. 


Secretary  Sargent  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  put  in  thi-ee  days  at  Scappoose  last 
week  heljiing  to  put  to  rights  a  young  orchard  of 
700  prune  trees.  This  gives  the  < lirgoninii  occasion 
for  a  few  notes  on  northern  pruning.  It  says : 
"This  is  not  the  proper  season  for  pruning  trees, 
l)ut  in  this  case  it  was  necessary,  as  the  owner  had 
been  so  busy  all  the  spring  that  he  had  neglected  his 
trees  and  they  had  made  a  most  astonishing  growth, 
sending  out  suckers  all  up  the  trunks  and  stout  lead- 
ers up  through  the  crowns  till  they  made  a  regular 
jungle.  Some  heavy  pruning  was  done  to  let  the 
light  and  sunshine  into  the  crown  of  the  ti-ees,  and  it 
is  thought  they  will  b(>  but  little  harmed,  as  in  a 
month  or  so  the  sap  will  stop  flowing.  Pruning  in 
this  State  and  California  is  quite  different.  There 
the  aim  is  to  ki-ej)  as  much  foliage  as  possible  in  the 
ci'iiter  to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  sun,  which 
would  otherwise  burn  it,  while  here  the  sunshine 
must  be  let  in  to  ri])en  and  color  the  fruit  and  give 
it  flavor.  Fruit  Commissioner  Dosch  is  on  a  trip  up 
the  west  side  of  the  valley,  looking  after  fruit  in- 
terests and  giving  people  information  in  regard  to 
their  orchards." 


California  dries  nearly  all  her  fruit  by  sunshine  in 
the  opmi  air,  but  there  are  times  and  places  even  in 
California  when  a  house  drier  is  very  useful,  and  to 
get  one  of  large  capacity  at  a  low  cost  will  be  desir- 
able to  many  readers  of  the  Rural.  We  have  evi- 
dently something  to  learn  on  this  subject  from  Ore- 
g(ni,  where  a  house  drier  is  a  desideratum.  Secretary 
S.  A.  Clarke  of  the  Northwestern  Fruit-Growers' 
Association  publishes  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of 
building  driers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  out- 
come of  lai-ge  experience  on  the  ])art  of  northern 
fruit  men.  He  approves  the  plan  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Car- 
son of  Grants  Pass,  which  is  to  secure  a  current  of 
hot  air  over  and  un(l(>r  each  tray,  to  carry  off  the 
moisture  with  sufficient  draught,  and  not  leave  a 
body  of  fruit  to  sweat  in  its  own  vapors. 

Carrying  out  this  idea  on  a  small  ])lan,  one  can 
build  a  drier  twenty  feet  long  and  about  fifteen  feet 
wide,  with  a  furnace  of  firebrick,  arched  to  be  three 
feet  high  and  thii'ty  inches  wide,  with  ash  and 
draught  room  imderneath.  The  furmace  to  be  en- 
closed in  eight-inch  brick  walls  at  least  ten  feet  high 
and  six  feet  wide.  The  fruit  drying  chamber  is  to 
be  yet  above  this,  and  the  hot  air  chami)ers  to  be 
carried  up  as  high  as  the  t)-ays  extend,  the  same 
width  of  six  feet.  Dr.  Sharpies  has  seventeen  trays 
on  the  side  and  double  furnaces,  but  with  a  single 
fui-nace  one  could  have  ten  or  more  trays  on  each 
side,  and  have  those  trays  thirty  inches  wide  and 
and  three  feet  long,  to  slant  about  six  inches  in  the 
thirty,  and  shove  in  from  the  outside,  it  being  ar- 
ranged to  leave  a  space  for  the  escape  of  hot  air, 
the  egress  of  which  is  controlled  by  narrow  crevices 
left  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  tray  that  holds  the 
fruit.  These  s])aces  correspond  to  the  pressure,  and 
can  commence  at  one-fourth  of  an  inch  with  the  top 
tray,  and  increase  to  one  and  one-fourth  ini-hes  at 
the  bottom,  the  increase  being  a  tenth  of  an  inch  to 
each  tray. 

To  secure  sufficient  heat  there  should  be  a  return 
pipe  from  the  end  of  the  fire-brick  furnace,  taken 
from  a  collar  of  eleven  inches;  collar  and  first  elbow 
made  of  stei'l:  all  elbows  made  of  steel  and  the  pipes 
made  of  best  heavy  iron.  This  eleven-inch  pipe  goes 
forward,  then  returns  in  two  nine-inch  pipes,  and 
these  join  in  another  large  collar,  enter  a  brick  flue, 
to  be  W(>11  built  on  the  outsid(\  which  should  go  up 
high  to  make  a  good  draught. 

The  space  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  under  the 
trays,  should  be  well  floored,  with  a  slant  the  same 
as  the  trays  have.  The  outer  space  for  the  escape 
of  hot  air  can  be  carried  uji  to  the  top  of  the  hot  air 
chamber  and  th(>n  extended  up  ten  f(>et  higher  in 
lifts,  built  t'very  four  feet,  that  shall  be  12x18  inches 
in  the  clear. 

We  have  regulated  the  exit  of  hot  air  after  passing 
through  the  trays  by  cracks  one-fourth  to  one  and 
one-fourth  inch  in  size.  The  trays  are  to  be 
every  six  inches.  We  must  provide  for  a  liberal 
supply  of  fresh  air  to  come  in  and  be  heated.  To  se- 
cure this,  openings  must  be  left  in  the  brick  wall 
on(>  foot  above  the  ground  level.  As  no  more  air 
will  come  in  than  can  (>xit,  these  spaces  should  be 
equal  to  full  sujiply  to  secure  a  current  of  hot  air 
passing  over  the  fruit.  To  secure  a  good  draught 
in  the  fui-inu-e  have  the  chinniey  high;  to  secure  a 
strong  current  of  hot  air  have  wooden  lifts  for  its 
exit,  also  high. 

Such  a  drier  as  this  can  be  placed  in  a  larger 
building  to  aflord  working  room,  for  it  requires  con- 
siderable spat'c  to  handle  the  green  and  dried  fruit 
and  to  house  the  grader  and  the  dipping  kettles. 

1  found  in  southern  <J)regon  a  drier  made  on  a  more 
simple  plan  and  more  etT'ecfive  than  most  old-time 
ones.  This  had  a  furnace,  such  as  I  describe,  and 
the  trays  were  over  it,  ten  high,  with  a  trap  door  on 
each  side  for  every  two  trays.  There  should  be  eight 
feet  sj)ace  for  hot  air  between  the  hot  air  pipes  and 
the  bottom  trays,  to  ])revent  burning  the  fruit.  To 
Secure  draft  and  equal  distribution  of  heat  there  is  a 
high  ajiex  to  the  di-ier;  it  slants  up  sharply  eight  or 
ten  feet,  and  then  the  hot  air  escapes  in  a  lift  the 
whole  length  of  the  drier  (thirty  feet)  made  of  stand- 
ing uj)  2x4  scantling  and  siding  it  uj),  say  twenty- 
feet  liigh,  to  leave  a  space  four  inches  wide — width  of 
scantling.  This  is  caU-ulated  to  insure  good  draft  of 
air  through  the  trays  and  equal  heat.  The  fruit  can- 
not be  so  thick  on  the  trays  when  the  heat  passes 
through  them  as  it  can  when  it  passes  over  them,  as 
])rovided  in  the  first  plan. 

In  either  case  it  is  best  to  dry  the  fruit  gradually 
to  secure  the  best  results.  Petite  prunes  can  usually 
be  cui-ed  inside  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  so  can  most 
Italians,  but  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Do.sch  last 
year  show  that  a  better  grade  of  fruit,  with  more 
net  weight  of  product,  can  be  had  by  taking  more 
time.  To  put  it  at  an  averag(>,  I  should  say  that 
sixteen  to  twenty  hours  for  smaller  sizes  will  be  best, 
and  oi-dinary  Italians,  that  grade  forty  to  fifty  to  the 
pound,  should  require  thirty-six  hours,  and  large 
silver  prunes,  that  will  grade  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  to  the  pound,  require  forty-eight  hours.  Too  in- 
tense a  heat  will  cause  waste,  while  a  moderate  heat 
will  cure  the  best  fruit  and  give  the  best  results. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Garden  Culuire  uf  Onions. 


To. THE  EnrroR  :— Many  of  my  friends  who  saw  my 
flourishing  onion  beds  early  last  fall  and  winter,  and 
the  beautiful  white  onions  I  had  very  early  in  the 
spring  for  family  use,  as  well  as  to  sell,  and  now  see 
that  I  have  a  lot  of  matured  onions  for  fall  and 
winter  use,  have  asked  me  how  I  manage  to  grow 
them  with  such  great  success.  I  have  always  given 
them,  as  best  I  could,  the  informati(m  asked  for  (and 
a  little  more),  and  as  1  believe  that  there  are  many 
others  who  are  readers  of  the  Rural  who  would  be 
interested  in  the  same  matter,  I  have  concluded  to 
write  another  article  and  describe  more  fully 

now  I  RAISE  ONIONS. 

In  the  Rural  of  Feb.  1,  18!tO,  in  an  article  of  mine 
on  growing  onions,  I  said  : 

III  the  summer  of  ISHS  I  raised  a  fine  lot  of  sets  from  seed 
sown  very  thickly.  They  grew  about  as  large  as  ha/.el  nuts, 
some  very  much  smaller,'and  but  few  larger!  Last  spring  I 
planted  them  on  a  pieci;  of  ground  7.">x'.iO  feet,  where  the  year 
before  I  raised  over  *l(t  worth  of  young  onions.  They  came  up 
tii<-ely  and  commenced  to  make  a  rapid  growth,  but,  to  my 
great  surprise,  nearly  if  not  every  one  of  them  ran  up  a  long, 
slender  .seed  stalk  before  they  attained  any  size,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  pull  them  and  add  them  to  my  compost  heap. 

After  this  unexpected  failure  with  sets  grown 
from  seeds.  I  concluded  to  try  another  i)lan,  which  I 
recommended  in  the  same  article,  as  follows  : 

Another  way  is  to  .sow  the  seed  on  a  raised  bed  after  the 
first  fall  rains ;  when  the  onions  get  as  large  as  a  gocxl-sized 
ix-a,  pull  them,  cutoff  two-thirds  of  the  top  and  half  of  the 
tine,  hairy  roots,  and  set  out  as  described  for  onion  sets. 

I  did  not  then  enter  into  details  as  to  just  how  to 
proceed  in  the  matter,  but  as  I  have  had  since  then 
a  great  deal  of  ex])erience  that  I  think  will  be  valu- 
able to  any  one  who  wishes  to  grow  early  onions  or 
other  small  vegetables  successfully,  1  will  now  give  it 
for  Iheii-  benefit. 

I  make  my  beds  four  feet  wide  and  any  length  de- 
sired. As  my  land  is  little  on  the  adobe  order,  1  put 
on  three  or  four  inches  of  fine  creek  sand  and  a  verv 
heavy  dressing  of  thoroughly  decomposed  mixture  (If 
cow,  horse,  pig  and  hen  manure,  which  I  find  is 
about  as  good  a  fertilizer  for  onions  or  other  early 
vegetables  as  any  that  I  know  of.  My  beds  are 
twenty  feet  long  and  I  confine  the  soil  in  them  by 
laying  a  round  spruce  pole  on  each  side,  said  pole 
being  about  six  inches  in  diameter  at  one  end  and 
five  at  the  other;  a  little  larger  or  smaller  will 
answer.  By  driving  a  .small  stake  at  each  end  of 
these  poles  and  one  in  the  middle,  and  fastening  them 
to  the  pole  by  a  single  nail  in  each  slake,  a  great 
saving  of  space  is  made  on  the  edges  of  lh(>  beds,  as 
I  find  without  some  protection  the  heavy  rains  wash 
the  edges  of  the  beds  very  badly  and  many  onions 
are  washed  out  and  are  lost. 

TIME  OK  SOWING  THE  SEED. 

A  few  days  before  sowing  the  .seed  I  water  tlie 
bed  very  thoroughly  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
satm-ati'd  to  the  dejilh  of  eight  or  ten  inches;  thi.s, 
at  present.  1  am  obliged  to  do  by  hand.  I  always 
leav(>  it  until  it  is  in  just  the  right  condition  to  work. 
I  then  incorporate  the  sand  and  manure  into  the  bed 
in  the  best  possible  manner  by  using  with  a  ph  ulii  of 
"elbow  grease"  a  six-tined  hoe  fork  with  round 
steel  teeth  alxiut  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  eight  inches  long.  This  thorough  work,  with 
the  addition  of  the  sand  and  manure,  leaves  my  beds 
about  eight  inches  above  the  general  level  of  the  land, 
and  between  each  bed  I  leave  a  walk  fourteen  inches 
wide.  I  sow  the  seed  September  1st,  at  the  rate  of 
on(>  ounce  to  twenty-five  scjuare  feet  (not  twenty- 
five  feet  square).  If  sown  very  much  thicker,  the 
tops  grow  tall,  weak  and  spitidling.  I  mix  the  seed 
with  plenty  of  fine  dry  sand  and  ashes,  in  order  to 
sow  them  as  uniformly  as  ]jossible.  After  raking  in 
the  seed  a  number  of  times  lengthways  and  crosswise 
of  the  bed,  1  tani])  the  soil  (juite  fii-mly  with  the  back 
of  a  hoe,  and  then  cover  with  prune  frames  or  boards 
in  order  to  n-tain  all  the  moisture  po.ssible.  I  ex- 
amine the  bed  after  a  few  days,  and,  if  necessary, 
sprinkle  with  water  made  warm  l)y  exposure  to  the 
sun  in  large  barrels.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
begin  to  make  an  ajipearance  I  take  ofT  the  covering 
and  keep  the  soil  nicely  moistened,  never  allowing  it 
to  become  in  the  least  dry. 

When  the  ground  is  well  soaked  by  the  first  fall 
rains,  my  young  plants  are  generally  ready  to  set 
out  by  trimming  them  in  the  manner  stated,  as 
quoted  in  this  article  from  a  former  article  of  mine, 
as  1  have  never  found  a  better  way. 

My  manner  of  setting  out  the  plants  is  entirely 
original  with  me,  as  far  as  T  know.  I  take  a  com- 
mon board  a  foot  wide  and  four  feet  long.  At  each 
end  I  nail  on  apiece  of  lath  flatways  across  the  board, 
and  let  them  project  six  inches.  After  my  first  row 
is  planted  (which  I  make  perfectly  straight),.  I  put 
the  board  across  the  bed  with  the  laths  underneath, 
letting  the  ends  just  touch  the  row  planted.  I  then 
kneel  on  the  board,  and  take  a  dibbler  eight  inches 
long,  made  from  the  end  of  a  ])retty  straight  cow's 
horn,  and  make  a  mark  against  the  front  side  of  the 
board  and  across  the  bed.  This  throws  the  rows  ex- 
actly six  inches  apart,  which  is,  I  think,  about  the 
right  distance,  as  they  can  be  easily  worked  from 
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each  side  of  the  bed  with  a  naiTow  hoe  which  I 
make  from  an  old  one.  I  then  move  my  board  back 
and  set  out  my  plants  in  the  marked  row,  ten  inches 
apart,  using  my  dibbler  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
press  the  soil  firmly  around  them.  In  this  manner  I 
can  set  out  960  plants  in  a  bed  20x-4  feet,  and  almost 
every  one  will  grow.  I  sometimes  put  them  one 
inch  apart,  and  when  large  enough  to  eat  pull  every 
other  one  and  leave  the  others  to  mature.  By  so 
doing  1  can  raise  double  the  amount  as  above  stated. 
My  weight  on  the  board  while  setting  out  the  onions, 
smooths  and  firms  the  soil  nicely  for  the  reception  of 
the  young  plants. 

KEEPING  TIIEM. 

I  must  confess  I  am  not  posted  as  to  the  best 
method  of  keeping  onions  in  this  climate  after  they 
are  fully  matured,  as  mine  were,  by  the  middle  of 
July.  I  shall,  however,  put  most  of  them  in  the 
coolest  place  I  can  find  and  leave  the  rest  in  the 
ground  for  a  month  or  two  yet,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  the  gophers  and  moles  will  get  outside  of  some 
of  them,  as  they  know  what  is  good. 

Doubtless  some  of  your  readers  may  say  it  is  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  prepare  the  beds  as  I  have 
stated.  Granted;  but  to  such  let  me  say  :  Remem- 
ber when  the  beds  are  once  aircfulhj  made  they  are 
fit  for  immediate  use  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
for  many  years  to  come,  not  only  for  onions,  but  for 
early  lettuce,  radi.shes,  turnips,  table  beets,  dwarf 
peas,  etc.,  that  require  a  light,  rich  and  well-drained 
soil.  An  application  of  a  little  liquid  hen  manure  oc- 
casionally is  very  beneficial,  and  is  all  the  fertilizing 
the  beds  will  need  for  many  years.  Then  again,  a 
few  beds  of  the  size  of  mine  will  raise  onions  enough 
for  a  large  family  every  year.  I  have  entered  into 
minute  details  on  the  subject,  as  I  perhaps  will  never 
write  on  it  again,  and  therefore  I  wished  as  best  1 
could  to  inform  the  uninformed  how  I  proceed  in  order 
to  raise  this  very  valuable  vegetable  with  the  great- 
est success  on  a  small  scale.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Aug.  11th. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


state  Fair  Race  Entries. 


The  State  Fair  meeting  this  year  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held.  A  splendid 
entry  list  has  been  received  for  the  events  that  have 
already  closed,  and  the  best  horses  now  in  the  State 
have  been  nominated.  The  running  races  have  filled 
handsomely,  and  the  class  is  much  better  than  last 
year.  As  horsemen  have  been  on  the  qui  vive  to  find 
out  what  horses  will  start,  the  following  entry  list 
will  be  read  with  interest : 

Trotting  purse,  $1000,  2:3"  class— W.  T.  Bartlett's  b.  h. 
Frank  B.,  by  Coligny;  Thomas  Smith's  b.  h.  Columbus  S.,  by 
McDrnald  Chief;  H.  O.  Newman's  b.  h.  Homeward,  by  Strath- 
way;  Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm's  b.  m.  Abauteeo,  byAnteeo; 
Pai'is  Kilbuin's  b.  m.  Aunty  Wilkes,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  H.  De- 
laney's  g.  h.  H.  M.  Stanley,  by  Fearnaught;  A.  B.  Spreckels' 
b.  h."  Senator  L.,  by  Dexter  Prince;  Williams  &  Morehouse's 
b.  h.  Montana,  by  Sidney;  T.  W.  Gordon's  b.  h.  C.  W.  S.,  by 
Abbotsford;  G.  Peirano's  b.  m.  Maria  P.;  John  R.  Carroll's 
gr.  g.  Marin  Jr.,  bv  Marin;  San  Mateo  Stock  Farm's  b.  m. 
Deborah,  bv  Sable  Wilkes.    Twelve  entries. 

Pacing  purse,  $1000,  2  :20  class— I.  L.  Borden's  blk.  m.  Allie 
Cresco,  by  Cresco;  C.  A.  Bailey's  blk.  h.  Orlinda  Richmond,  by 
A.  W.  Richmond;  Hoy  &  Rainey's  b.  s.  Monroe  S.,  by  Monroe 
ciiief;  R.  O.  Newman's  b  h  Consolation,  by  Antevolo;  Oak- 
wood  Park  Stock  Farm's  b.  s.  Cibolo,  by  Charles  Derby; 
Delano  Bros.'  b.  ni.  Klickitat  Maid,  byAltamont;  J.  M.  Nel- 
son's b.  g.  Golden  West,  by  Royal  George;  W.  S.  Maben's 
blk.  g.  Andy,  by  Dashwood  ;  Keating  &  Ottinger's  Jesse  P., 
by  Dexter  Prince ;  E.  C.  Archer's  Archer,  by  Dexter  Prince; 
Sam  Casto's  b.  h.  Touchet,  by  Altamont;  Vendome  Stock 
Farm's  ch.  g.  Our  Bov,  by  Vernon  Boy;  J.  W.  Donathan's  b. 
g.  Mark  H.,  bv  Bismarck:  Witch  Hazel  Stock  Farm's  b.  g. 
Kittitas  Ranger ;  Louis  Schaffer's  ch.  m.  Delia  S.,  by  Thistle ; 
Los  Cerritos  Stock  Farm's  b.  h.  Sidmore,  by  Sidney.  Sixteen 
entries.  „ 

Trotting  purse,  $800,  2:30  class— W.  T.  Bartlett's  b.  h. 
Frank  B.,  by  Colignv;  M.  S.  Severance's  b.  f.  Irene  Benefit, 
by  Benefit;" James  Lvndon's  b.  h.  Palermo,  by  Berlin;  Fred 
W.  Loeber's  blk.  m.  Myrtle  Thorne,  by  Grandissimo;  Vioget 
Stock  Farm's  b.  f.  Willema,  by  Eros;  T.  C.  Snider's  br.  m. 
Eva  M.,  by  Director;  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm's  b.  m.  A.  A.  A., 
bvAzmoor;  Wm.  Murray's  br.  h.  Frank  H.  ;  J.  E.  Corey's 
Ladv  Thornhill,  by  Billie  Thornhill ;  Myers  &  Myers'  Rossie 
Moore,  bv  Ross  S. ;  I.  De  Turk's  b.  h.  Tietam,  by  Anteeo; 
Williams"*  Morehouse's  b.  h.  Montana,  by  Sidney;  John  R. 
Carroll's  gr.  g.  Marin  Jr.,  bv  Marin;  George  B.  Polhemus'  b. 
g.  Rockwood,  and  Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm's  br.  m.  Electra,  by 
Elector.    Fifteen  entries. 

Pacing  purse,  $000,  2:2.5  class— C.  A.  Bailey's  b.  h.  Orlinda 
Richmond,  by  A.  W.  Richmond:  T.  J.  Crowley's  b.  f.  Madcap, 
by  Steinway";  Geo.  Grav's  ch.  f.  Gertrude  G.,  by  Redwood; 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm's  blk.  m.  AUandora,  by  Steinway; 
J.  R.  Troxel's  ch.  g.  Surprise,  by  Liberty  Sontag;  C.  A. 
Owens' b.  c.  Eagle,  by  War  Eagle;  James  G.  Fair's  b.  h. 
Vasto,  by  Vasco;  C.  A.  Durfee's  b.  h.  Ketchum,  by  Gossiper; 
D.  L.  Mini's  b.  h.  Bavwood,  by  Woodnut;  G.  Lapham's  b.  g. 
Haviiand,  by  Sterling;  E.  N.  Spencer's  b.  m.  Carrie  S.,  by 
Altamont;  H.  G.  Cox's  br.  g.  Wait  a  Little;  Geo.  B.  Pol- 
hemus' br.  h.  Seymour  Wilkes,  by  Guy  Wilkes ;  Garden  City 
Stables'  b.  g.  Mark  H.,  by  Bismarck;  E.  C.  Archer's  Archie, 
by  Dexter  Prince ;  Keating  &  Ottinger's  Jessie  P.,  by  Dexter 
Prince;  Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm's  b.  m.  Directrix,  by  Di- 
rector, and  W.  L.  Hardison's  gr.  g.  Waldo  J.,  by  Bob  Mason. 
Eighteen  entries.  „  ,  ,     ,  j-j, 

The  entries  for  the  running  races  have  filled  splendidly,  as 
will  be  seen  bv  the  following  list : 

No.  I— The  Sunny  Slope  Stake— a  sweepstake  for  two-year- 
old  fillies  Five  furlongs :  Rinconado  Stables'  ch.  f.  Eulalia, 
by  Wildidle;  George  Van  Gordon's  ch.  f.  Playful,  by  Jim 
Brown-  b  f  Cecil  S.,  by  Jim  Brown;  H.  A.  Goehring's  b.  f. 
Miss  Ruth,  by  Sobrante;  A.  B.  Spreckels'  ch.  f.  Piquante,  by 
B^lambeau;  George  Grav's  ch.  f.  Wilda,  by  Brutus;  William 
M  Murrv's  Circe,  bv  Friar  Tuck,  and  Suwanee,  by  Suwarrow ; 
R.  D.  Le'dgett'sch."f.  Kittv  L.,  by  Major  Ban;  .lohn  Greer's 
br  f  Lady  .lane,  by  imp.  Midlothian;  El  Tirano Stables' ch.  f. 
Zephyr,  bv  El  Rio'Rey;  G.  W.  Trahern's  Miss  Garvan,  by 


Fellowcharm ;  W.  L.  Appleby's  b.  f.  Laurel,  by  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk.   Thirteen  entries. 

No.  2— The  California  Annual  Stake— a  sweepstake  for  two- 
year-olds.  Six  furlongs:  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros.'  b.  c.  Alaric, 
by  Fellowcharm,  and  b.  c.  Forblich,  by  Major  Ban :  George 
Van  Gordon's  ch.  f.  Playful,  by  Jim  Brown,  and  b.  f.  Cecil  S., 
by  Jim  Brown  ;  A.  B.  Spreckels'  ch.  f.  Piquante,  by  Flambeau, 
and  b.  c.  Foremost,  by  Flood ;  b.  g.  Gallant,  by  Fellowcharm, 
and  rn.  g.  Pat  Murphy,  by  imp.  Kvrle  Daly;  Charles  Brown's 

b-  c.   ,  by  Alexander;  L.  G.  Gonzales'  b.  c.  Rev  Alfonso,  bv 

Prince  of  Norfolk;  P.  Siebenthaler's  b.  g.  Se"a  Spray,  by 
Mariner;  Thomas  H.  Boyle's  b.  c.  Charles  Quick,  bv  Pri"nce  (if 
Norfolk;  George  Gray's  ch.  f.  Wilda,  by  Brutus;  W.  M. 
Murry's  b.  c.  Flashlight,  by  Surinam,  and  b.  c.  Ernest,  by 
Fellowcharm;  R.  D.  Ledgett's  ch.  c.  Niagara,  bv  Jim  Brown"; 
H.  D.  Brown's  b.  e.  Adelante,  by  El  Rio  Rey;"John  Greer's 
br.  f.  J^ady  Jane,  by  imp.  Midlothian;  El  Tirano  Stables'  ch. 
c.  Male  Diablo,  by  Joe  Hooker;  J.  Reavy's  b.  c.  Churea,  by 
imp.  Brutus;  W.  L.  Appleby's  b.  f.  Laurel,  bv  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk; Garden  City  Stables'  b.  c.  George  Polhemus,  by  Fellow- 
charm, and  ch.  c.  Ike  S.,  by  Major  Ban.  Twenty- three 
entries. 

No.  3— The  Autumn  Handicap,  for  two-year-olds— A.  Heil- 
bron &  Bros.'  b.  c.  Alaric,  by  Fellowcharm  ;  George  Van  Gor- 
den's  b.  f.  Cecil  S.,  by  Jim  Brown;  H.  A.  Goehring's  b.  f. 
Miss  Ruth,  by  Sobrante ;  A.  B.  Spreckles'  ch.  f.  Piquante,  by 
Flambeau— Phoebe  Anderson,  by  Monday ;  b.  c.  Foremost,  b"v 
Flood ;  b.  g.  Gallant,  by  Fellowcharm ;  rn.  g.  Pat  Murphy,  by 
imp.  KyrleDaly;  M.  J.  Kelly's  b.  c.  Eckert,  bv  Flambeau"; 
Charles  Brown's  b.  c.  by  Alexander;  L.  G.  (ionzales' b.  c. 
Rey  Alfonso,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk;  P.  Siebenthaler's  b.  g. 
Sea  Spray,  by  imp.  Mariner;  Thos.  H.  Boyle's  b.  c.  Charles 
Quick,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk;  W.  M.  Murry's  b.  c.  Flashlight, 
by  Surinam;  W.  M.  Murry's  b.  c.  Ernest,  by  Fellowcharm; 
R.  D.  Ledgett's  ch.  f.  Kitty  L.,  by  Major  Ban  ;  ch.  c.  Niagara, 
by  Jim  Brown;  John  Greer's  br.  f.  Lady  Jane,  by  imp.  Mid- 
lothian; R.  J.  Havey'sch.  c.  Malo  Diablo,  by  Joe  Hooker;  ch. 
c.  El  Tirano,  by  Tyrant;  J.  Reavy's  b.  c.  Churea,  bv  imp. 
Brutus;  O.  Appleby's  b.  f.  Flirtilla,  by  Peel;  W.  L.  Applebv's 
b.  f.  Laurel,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk;  Garden  Citv  Stable's  b.  m. 
George  Pohlemu.s,  by  Fellowcharm;  ch.  c.  Ike  S.,  bv  Major 
Ban— Miss  Flush,  by  Kyrle  Daly.    Twenty-four  entries. 

No.  4— The  Capital  City  Stake— A  handi'cap  sweepstakes  for 
three-year-olds,  one  and  one-sixteenth  miles :  Geo.  Van  Gor- 
don's b.  c.  Articus,  by  Argyle;  Wilber  Field  Smith's  b.  c. 
Gilead,  by  St.  Saviour ;  H.  Jones'  ch.  c.  Chevalier,  bv  Joe 
Hooker;  Lou  C.  White's  b.  g.  Hyder  Angia,  by  Hyder  AH; 
Chas.  A.  Brown's  blk.  c.  Charles  A.,  bv  John  A. ;  a'  Miller's 
s.  h.  May  Day,  by  John  A.  ;  Garden  City  Stable's  b.  m.  War- 
rago,  by  Warwick;  b.  c.  Alexis,  by  Argyle;  J.  Reavey's  ch.  g. 
Primanda,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk;  Geo.  How.son's  b.  g.  Polaski, 
by  Captain  Al;  H.  Schwartz's  b.  g.  Monita,  by  St.  Saviour; 
W.  L.  Appleby's  b.  f.  Thelma,  by  John  Happy;  C.  L.  Don's 
ch.  c.  Carinel,  by  Duke  of  Norl'olk;  W.  L.  "Appleby's  ch.  c. 
Duke  Elaine,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk;  A.  J.  Stemler's  cli.  c.  Lov- 
dal,  by  Wildidle ;  b.  c.  The  Mallard,  by  Fellowcharm ;  C.  A. 
Owens'  b.  f.  Ladj'  Intruder,  by  Intruder.    Seventeen  entries. 

No.  r> — The  Dei  Mar  Stake— For  three-year-olds  and  ui> 
wards  :  Rinconado  Stables'  ch.  h.  Duke  Stevens,  by  Duke  of 
Norfolk;  George  Van  Gordon's  b.  c.  Articus,  by  Argyle;  Wil- 
ber Smith's  b.  c.  Gilead,  by  St.  Saviour;  A.  B.  Spreckel.s'  br. 
h.  Cadmus,  by  Flood,  and  br.  h.  Blizzard,  by  imp.  Trade  Wind ; 
M.  F.  Kelly's  br.  g.  Happy  Day,  by  Emperor;  Lou  C.  White's 
b.  g.  Hyder  Anga,  by  Hyder  All ;  Golden  Gate  Stables'  ch.  ni. 
Abi  P.,  by  Three  CJheor.s ;  Charles  A.  Brown's  blk.  c.  Charles 
A.,  by  John  A.  ;  V.  Tupper's  b.  s.  Pescador,  by  Gano;  Gar- 
den City  Stables'  b.  m.  Warrago,  by  Warwick;  William 
Dixon's  ch.  m.  Quirt,  by  Joe  Hooker;  George  Howson's  c.  s. 
Royal  F'lu.sh,  by  Three  Cheers;  W.  L.  Appleby's  b.  f.  Thelma, 
by  John  Happy ;  W.  L.  Appleby's  ch.  c.  Carmel,  by  Duke  of 
>forfolk;  A.  J.  Stemler's  ch.  c.  Lovdal,  by  Wildidle.  Sixteen 
entries. 

No.  6 — The  Fall  Stake — A  handicap  sweepstake  for  three- 
year-olds  and  upwards  ;  one  and  one-quarter  miles  :  Rinconado 
Stables'  ch.  h.  Duke  Stevens,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk;  Wilber 
Smith's  b.  c.  Gilead,  by  St.  Saviour;  A.  B.  Spreckels'  br.  h. 
Cadmus,  by  Flood;  A.  B.  Spreckels'  br.  li.  Blizzard,  by  imp. 
Trade  Wind ;  M.  J.  Kelly's  br.  g.  Happy  Day,  by  Emperor; 
Garden  City  Stables'  b.  c.  Alexis,  by  Argyle ;  W.  L.  Apple- 
bv's ch.  c.  Carmel,  bv  Duke  of  Norfolk;  A.  J.  Stemler's  ch.  c. 
Lovdal,  by  Wildidle";  A.  J.  Stemler's  b.  c.  The  Mallard,  by 
Fellowcharm.    Nine  entries. 

No.  7 — Selling  Sweepstake,  for  three-year-olds  and  upwards, 
six  furlongs — George  Van  (Jordan's  ch.  m.  Motto,  by  Sir 
Modred  ;  George  Van  Gordan's  br.  h.  San  Simeon,  by  Peter; 
A.  B.  Spreckels'  b.  f.  Border  Lassie,  by  imp.  Cheviot ;  M.  J. 
Kelly's  b.  g.  Happy  Day,  by  Emperor;  M.  J.  Kelly's  b.  f. 
Tigress,  by  Prince"  of  Norfolk ;  H.  Jones'  ch.  c.  Chevalier,  by 
Joe  Hooker;  L.  G.  Gonzales'  ch.  c.  Zaragoza,  bv  imp.  Cheviot; 
W.  Fisher's  ch.  g.  North,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk;  John  Whit- 
ney's Gracie  S.,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk ;  C.  D.  Russell's  ch.  h. 
George  L.,  by  Connor;  G.  Pacheco's  ch.  m.  Abi  P.,  by  Three 
Cheers;  Fred  Bean's  br.  h.  Sympathetic's  Last,  by  Fairplay; 
J.  Reavey's  ch.  g.  Primanda,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk;  O.  Apple- 
by's ch.  c.  Coude,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk;  G.  W.  Trahern's  s.  g. 
Ricardo,  by  Wildidle;  L.  A.  Blasingame's  ch.  f.  Flush  Ban,  by 
Major  Ban;  George  Howson's  b.  g.  Inkerman,  by  Ironclad;  H. 
Schwartz's  b.  g.  Monita,  by  St.  Saviour;  H.  Schwartz's  b.  g. 
Garcia,  by  Wildidle;  W."  L.  Appleby's  ch.  g.  Raphael,  by 
Duke  of  Norfolk;  C.  L.  Don's  ch.  c.  Carmel,  by  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk; A.  J.  Stemler's  br.  c.  Quarterstaff,  by  Friar  Tuck;  A.  J. 
Stemler's  b.  g.  Gladiator,  by  Grinstead  ;  C.  A.  Owens'  b.  g. 
Two  Cheers,  by  Three  Cheers.    Twenty-four  entries. 


Ventilation  of  Stables. 


Probably  one  reason  why  California  horses  enjoy, 
as  a  rule,  such  a  high  physical  condition  is  because 
they  get  more  fresh  air  than  horses  in  other  climates. 
Such  scant  shelter  as  is  required  here  admits  far 
more  fresh  air  than  the  fine,  tight  buildings  in  which 
Eastern  horses  are  housed  the  year  round,  because 
the  winter  requires  such  buildings.  Such  is  ques- 
tionably the  reason  why  our  fogs  are  more  healthy. 
Still  it  is  often  important  in  California  that  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  proper  ventilation  of 
stables,  especially  in  cities  and  towns.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  Brcidi  rs    Gitzdlf  recently  said  : 

A  .sad  and  very  prevalent  defect  in  stables,  more  especially 
of  the  wealthy  classes,  is  lack  of  ventilation,  and  it  would  not 
be  amiss  for  the  Humane  Soi'iety  to  give  the  matter  some  at- 
tention. A  few  convictions  for  shutting  up  a  horse  and  half 
smothering  him  in  the  rank,  pestiferous  atmosphere  of  a  badly 
drained  and  badly  ventilated  stable  might  really  be  of  service 
in  inaugurating  "a  reform  in  this  direction.  Thousands  "of 
stables  have  no  other  means  of  ventilation  than  the  door,  and 
this  generally  closed.  Consequently  the  horse,  while  in  the 
stable,  has  to  breathe  the  same  air  over  and  over  again,  in- 
haling the  ammonia  which  is  constantly  arising,  and  this  is 
not  only  a  constant  cause  of  misery  to  the  horse,  but  by  acting 
most  injuriously  upon  his  eyes  entails  a  serious  loss  to  the 
owner. 

And  commenting  upon  the  foregoing  a  prominent 
Kentucky  horse  writer  says; 
Ventilation  appea-r?  to  be  alpi)|jt  the  last  thing  that  people 


think  about,  and  yet  it  is  reallv  the  most  important.  Oats 
and  attention  cost  money,  but  ventilation  costs  nothing.  It 
IS  simply  a  matter  of  making  a  few  apertures  for  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  air.  If  a  horse  is  to  be  stinted  at  all,  it  is  much 
better  to  be  stinted  in  his  food  than  in  the  air  which  he 
breathes.  He  will  keep  in  good  health  on  small  rations  of 
food,  but  he  cannot  keep  in  condition  with  a  limited  su|  piy  of 
o,xygon.  It  is  to  him  the  elixir  of  life.  I  have  known  "but 
few  horse  owners  who  seemed  to  thii]k  (from  the  construction 
of  then-  barns  I  that  a  horse  needs  air  at  all,  and  fewer  still 
who  realize  that  he  can  consume  immense  quantities  of  it, 
and  that  he  should  have  all  that  his  system  demands.  The 
stench  that  comes  from  large  stables  "is  usually  intolerable 
even  to  people  who  merely  pass  by.  Livery  stables  in  cities 
are  illustrations  of  this  fact.  One  has  but  "to  pass  one  of  their 
open  doors  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  vet  multi- 
tudes of  horses  are  condemned  to  breathe  this  air  all"  the  time, 
except  on  the  happy  occasions  when  they  are  taken  out  to 
drive.  The  horse  that  is  permitted  to  roam  at  will  in  the 
pasture  is  usually  much  more  to  be  envied  than  the  one  that 
is  shut  up  in  the  stable.  He  can  better  endure  almost  any 
degree  of  cold  than  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  most  stalls. 

We  hope  all  our  readers  who  err  in  this  direction 
will  heed  these  suggestions.  As  our  buildings  are 
simple,  so  Is  it  an  easy  matter  to  properly  ventilate 
them,  providing  they  and  their  surroundings  are 
kept  clean  and  fermenting  matter  well  taken  care  of. 
It  is  certainly  a  sin  to  keep  an  animal  in  a  foul  atmos- 
phere in  this  climate. 


Food  to  Keep  Horses  in  Condition. 

Says  a  well-known  horseman,  in  speaking  of  the 
food  required  to  keep  different  horses  in  condition: 
There  is  a  vast  difference  in  horses  in  respect  to  the 
weight  of  hay  necessary  to  keep  them  in  condition. 
Some  will  eat  nearly  twice  as  much  as  others  with- 
out gaining  half  the  strength  or  api^earing  so  full  of 
health  and  vigor.  Many  of  the  stables  use  chaff  or 
chopped  hay  in  preference  to  the  natural  article, 
claiming  that  by  its  use  horses  masticate  more  thcir- 
oughly  and  waste  less.  Oats  and  beans,  together  or 
separately,  are  often  given  to  horses  in  hard  train- 
ing. It  is  seldom,  however,  that  beans  are  used  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  as  the  extra  stimulus 
afforded  by  them  is  not  needed.  They  should  be  at 
least  .six  months  old  and  thoroughly  dry.  Bran  is 
not  a  regular  article  of  horse  diet,  and  is  only  given 
where  a  horse  is  not  required  to  wo7-k  hard.  He 
writes  of  barley  from  an  Eastern  standpoint,  as  fol- 
lows: ■' Although  bai-ley  is  used  with  advantage  in 
the  training  of  horses  in  England,  it  is  regarded 
with  suspicion  in  this  country.  According  to  the 
theories  of  the  trainers  the  difference  lies  in  the 
diverse  climates  of  the  two  countries.  Barley  is  re- 
garded as  very  heating,  and  in  a  hot  climate  like 
this  a  horse  in  training  cannot  hear  much  more  than 
the  legitimate  temperatui-e.  Corn  is  not  used  to  any 
great  extent.  As  a  nutritive  article  it  is  far  behind 
oats.  Carrots,  turnips  and  potatoes  are  seldom 
used,  as  it  has  tieen  found  that  thi  i  mixture  does  not 
answer  for  the  fast  work  i-equircd  from  racehorses. 
Of  the  three,  carrots  are  the  most  suitable  as  a 
diet." 


THE  DAIRY. 


Bovine  lndi$;estion. 


To  THE  Kditdu  :  -Having  just  lest  a  valuable  cov,-  fi-nni  a 
disease  which  prevails  every  year  about  this  season,  I  wish 
to  place  the  matter  belore  your  veteririaiy  (-orrespond(!iit. 
Symptoms  vary  somewhat,  but  are  usually  about  as  follows: 
Sunken  look  about  the  eyes,  watery  mucus  discharge  fnun 
nose,  drooling  at  mouth,  bowels  .sometimes  (-onstipated  ;  often 
thin,  watery  discharges.  Some  cases  sufi'er  great  pain.  Post- 
moi-tiem  .shows  the  stomach  to  contain  food  in  dry  (-akcs  -the 
upper  bowels  as  well.  The  spleen  is  often  badly  degenerated. 
Some  of  the  local  talent  call  the  trouble  splenic  fever,  and 
have  no  remedy  at  all  competent  to  cure.  I  write  hoping  to 
learn  some  preventive  or  remedial  measures.  W. 

Bakersfield. 

To  THE  Editor  : — This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  com- 
mon bowel  complaint  which  cows  are  subject  to  at 
tliis  time  of  the  year,  and  is  due  to  the  dry  feed  they 
get  causing  chroitic  indige>stion.  The  liver  is  not 
able  to  perfot-m  its  functions.  The  relief  is  to  ad- 
minister a  good  alkaline  cathartic,  such  as 

Sulphate  of  soda  '/s  pouurl. 

Sulpliiitc  of  magnesium  H  pound. 

Croton  oil  2  drops. 

Mix  with  water  and  give  at  one  dose.  The  c-ows 
are  then  to  be  kept  on  slop  food  for  several  days. 
Put  in  the  slop  a  teaspoon  of  bicarb(inate  of  soda, 
and  if  possible  give  warm  soapsud  injections.  The 
disease  is  entirely  a  digestive  disease  and  is  due  to 
the  different  digestive  glands  not  secreting  their 
juices.  Write  again  and  give  as  minute  a  descrip- 
tion of  cases  as  possible. 

Dr.  E.  J.  CaEEbY,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


Tnn  Wheatland  Vonr  Cortiers  reports  that  hop-picking  be- 
gan on  Monday  of  this  week  and  that  Wheatland  is  assuming 
its  usual  midsummer  activity.  The  paper  above  quoted  gives 
the  following  estimate  as  representing  the  sums  to  be  paid 
out  this  year  in  the  Wheatland  hop  district  for  labor  alone : 


D.  P.  Durst    $.^,500 

S.  D.  Wood    

J.  W.  Roddan     I'i/.W 

\V.  H.  Roddaa     IT..t(i() 

.J.  H.  Uurst    li.MKi 

Jasper  &  Sou    .....   

Durst  &  Lvon   H.4(:o 

W,  N.  Kich   .S..VIO 


The  sum  of  these  figures  is  1113,830.  Over  one-half  of  this 
amount  wil)  be  paid  out  for  picking  and  curing  this  season's 
crop. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

The  Census  and  the  Poultry  Industry. 


As  so  few  people  apprehend  the  f^reatness  of  the 
poultry  interest  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
cite  the  census  statistics  which  have  just  been  pub- 
lished. The  followinf^  is  the  tabular  statement  by 
States  for  the  last  two  census  yeai-s  of  chickens  sepa- 
rately and  of  other  fowls,  which  includes  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese: 


Maine  

New  Hampshire  

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Ck)nnecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia   

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georjiia  

Fh)rida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee   

West  Virginia  

Kentucky  

C)hio   

Michigan  

Indiana   

Illinois   

Wisconsin  

Miuuesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota  ) 

North  Dakota  / 

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon  

C'alifornia  

Total 


The  following  <rivcs  the  number  of  dozenx 
produced  in  187"J  and  in  1889.     Bear  in  mind 
figures  are  for  one  year  only,  and  not  for  ten  years  : 


of  eggs 
these 


STATK.S. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota  

North  Dakota  

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Idaho  

Nevada  

Washington  

Oregon  

California  


Total. 


1879, 
dozens. 


7,l».l,W6 

1 

fi,.W1, .5,5.1 
1.564,9»1 

.■>,atia,ij6i 

3I.0.5«739 
6,68fi,14a 

3I,.377,«8S 
1.427.087 
'l,9»l,776 

7,4.V),1.'K 
3,4I8.(M6 
7,|-J6,aW 
1,024.106 
6,761,646 
10 

3,3<.)2,248 
11,4K6,.t66 

6,6I(MIS0 
16.347,482 

6,741,893 
15,812,205 
43,092,291 
20,762,171 
28.823,819 
.^5,978,297 
15,826,025 

8,2:M,161 
32,.'j,53,9;vi 
28,352,11.32 
17.4;«,286 

7.169,090 

1,012.613 

208.794 
.30.740 
520,820 
2.S8.a58 
72,534 
826.237 
120.471 
268,731 
,501,448 
1,654,738 
5,771, .323 


456,875,080 


dozens. 


9,.384,2.52 
5,049,1.50 
4,515,130 
8,931,:»8 
2,(«1,714 
5,637,5!K) 
49,8(^.106 
8,031, .571 
50,(M9,915 
2,218,7.54 
8,718.593 
13,.5,57..571 
11,7.55,6.35 
5,7(«,14l 
U.. 522,788 
2,788.991 
10.82.3,.526 
11, .393,498 
5.9,33,700 
.32,466,431 
l.3..371,909 
2:^.171,313 
8,446,2.56 
24,691,4.37 
70,162,240 
34„309.6,33 
48,621,660 
60,;ttl,965 
2<.),.3SKI,784 
20,354.498 
69,448,.339 
.Vil47,418 
42„584,975 
23,300,684 
8,777,993 
3,552,664 
834,166 
3.32,221 
2,685.109 
279,664 
204.174 
1,131,071 
170,725 
7.37,812 
2,710,520 
4,453,9;« 
13,679,423 


817,211,146 


The  Poultry  Keeper  makes  some  interesting  compu- 
putations  from  the  census  report  which  help  one  to 
grasp  the  greatness  of  the  interest.  Use  round 
numbers,  and  place  the  eggs  for  1890  (or  rather  1889) 
at  817,()()(l,0(l()  and  try  and  estimate  at  some  average 
price.  Eggs  sell  as  high  as  forty  cents  per  dozen,  in 
some  places  in  winter,  while  at  other  places  the 
price  is  at  times  down  to  six  cents  per  dozen.  At 
twelve  cents  per  dozen  for  the  817,000,000  dozens,  it 
would  give  $98,000,000,  as  stated  before,  but  we  will 
say  $100,000,000. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  (not  dozens)  is  9,806,533,- 
752,  and  counting  one  a  second,  for  ten  hours  a  day, 
it  would  require,  for  300  working  days  in  the  year, 
about  nine  years  to  count  them,  and  yet  it  is' only 
one  year's  product. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  poitJtri/  side  of  the  matter. 
In  1890  (enumerated  during  1889)  there  were  258,- 
472,155   chickens   and   26,816,545    turkeys,  ducks, 


geese  and  guineas,  or  a  total  of  285,288,700  fowls  of 
all  kinds. 

Leaving  off  the  fraction  of  a  million,  we  will  place 
the  figures  at  285,000,000,  and  figuring  their  valu(> 
at  forty  cents  each  we  have  the  sum  of  $114,000,1100. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  value  of  the 
poultry  for  the  one  year  was  about  the  same  as  for 
eggs,  1100,000,000,  as  the  price  suggested  was  for 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks.  (>tc.,  as  well  as  for  chickens. 

The  sum  for  poultry  for  the  ten  years  is  also 
$1,000,000,000,  or  enough  to  pay  off  the  other  half  of 
the  national  debt,  or  very  close  to  it. 

To  sum  the  whole  thing  in  an  eggshell,  the  poultry 
and  egg  industry  of  the  United  States  amounts  to 
about  $2oit,(M»0,(i(lO  per  annum,  which  is  fully  on  a 
par  with  other  live  stock. 

Cleaning  a  House  of  Vermin. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  would  like  to  know  what  will  drive  wootl 
ticks  out  of  the  hen  houses.  If  you  or  any  of  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  paper  could  suggest  something,  it  would  be 
thankfully  received.  Old  Si  n.-icuiBEH. 

Madison,  Cal. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done. 
If  you  can  close  the  house  tightly,  covering  windows 
and  cracks,  a  thorough  fumigation  with  sulphur  will 
kill  every  living  thing  in  it.  Use  the  suljjliur  just  as 
they  do  in  a  sulpliur  box  in  fruit  drying.  Put  a 
pound  or  two  in  an  iron  pot  on  the  floor,  ignite  it 
with  paper  or  shavings  and  keep  the  house  closed  all 
day. 

If  the  house  is  too  open  and  full  of  cracks  for 
fumigation,  spray  thoroughly  with  an  orchard  spray 
pump,  ushig  about  two  ounces  of  common  carbolic 
acid  (dark  colored  liquid)  to  a  jiail  full  of  hot  water. 
Drench  the  place  so  thoroughly  that  it  soaks  into  all 
cracks  and  crevices.  After  either  treatment  make 
a  fresh  whitewash  of  new  lime  and  hot  water  and 
spray  the  house  thoroughly  with  that. 

Of  course,  before  any  treatment  the  house  should 
be  Ihoi-oughly  cleaned,  the  sides  and  top  brushed 
down  with  a  stiff'  broom  as  th.or-oughiy  as  ]iossib!e. 
The  sweei)ings  should  be  burned.  Thorough  cleaning 
before  treatment  removes  the  •  lust  deposits  whicii 
may  jirotect  the  jiests. 

There  are  many  other  treatments  just  as  good  as 
this,  but  either  of  these  will  do  it. 


The  New  York  station  has  been  testing  the  rela- 
tive egg  production  of  hens  kept  without  and  with 
male  birds.  A  pen  of  pullets  kept  without  a  male 
pi'oduced  eggs  at  about  30  per  cent  less  cost  than  an 
exactly  similar  pen  with  which  a  cockerel  was  ke))1r. 
Another  pen,  without  a  male,  gave  during  three 
months  al)out  the  same  ju-oportionate  excess  of 
product  over  an  exactly  similar  pen  with  which  a 
cockerel  was  kept.  In  each  of  the  two  pens  without 
male  birds  some  pullets  had  begun  to  lay  from  one 
to  two  months  earlier  than  any  in  the  corres])onding 
pen  in  which  male  birds  were  kept.  It  is  common  to 
find,  even  where  few  hens  are  kept  in  small  yards 
and  no  eggs  used  for  hatching,  one  or  more  cocks, 
and  this  station  test  should  call  attention  to  the  loss 
incurred  by  such  practice. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

Australia  Wool  Growing. 


It  will  yield  melancholy  eiitei'tainment  to  our 
sheep-owners  to  read  accounts  of  the  methods  and 
facilities  which  rule  in  Australia  which,  under  oui- 
own  present  administration  of  affairs,  has  the  call  on 
the  life  of  American  shec])  and  the  livelihood  of  their 
owners.  In  the  Aim  rirtni  fu-uiKiinist,  Charles  II.  Buck- 
land  of  New  York  prints  an  illustrat(>d  article  on 
wool-growing  in  Australia.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  sheep-raising  in  that  country  is  its  ''heapness. 
The  shepherd  is  a  cheap  man;  the  shearer  is  a  cheap 
man.  They  travel  from  station  to  station  on  foot, 
looking  for  a  job.  They  have  no  railroad  fares  to 
pay;  take  their  little  stock  of  provisions  with  them; 
camp  out  of  doors  and  sleep  under  a  tree.  Their  re- 
quirements are  very  small;  they  have  no  rent  or 
taxes  to  pay.  They  need  a  strong  pair  of  boots, 
blankets,  pants,  shirt,  hat  and  a  tin  "billy"  in  which 
to  warm  their  tea.  They  do  their  own  washing,  and 
can  exist  on  a  few  shillings  a  week,  their  only  luxury 
or  extravagance  being  plug  tobacco. 

One  such  man  would  care  for  as  many  as  5000  or 
10,000  sheep  in  a  single  field.  He  will  have  a  dog  and 
horse  supplied  him  by  the  owner;  he  will  live  in  a 
slab  or  bark  hut,  doing  his  cooking  out  of  doors. 
His  pay  is  $5  per  week  and  "rations,  "  which  consist 
of  a  .small  quantity  of  flour,  sugar,  tea  and  meat — 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  it  is  true,  but 
he  has  to  pay  for  his  tobacco,  and  for  soap  if  he  in- 
dulges in  such  a  luxury.  He  gets  a  jiresent  of  a 
pound  of  tobacco  for  every  wild  dog,  or  "dingo," 
that  he  may  kill.  His  duties,  though  tedious  per- 
haps, are  not  onerous.  One  day  he  will  ride  all 
arc  nd  the  field  of  which  he  has  charge  to  see  that 
the  wire  fences  are  not  broken  down;  next  day  he 
will  pump  water  from  a  well  that  is  800  or  1000  feet 
deep,  his  old  horse  tramping  around  in  a  circle  and 
drawing  up  a  huge  bucketful  at  a  time,  the  water 
bemg  emptied  into  a  small  lagoon,  around  which  the 
sheep  cluster  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 


Once  in  a  while  this  man  will  go  into  the  head  sta 
tion  miles  away;  at  other  times  he  may  receive  a 
visit  from  an  overseer  or  "boss,"  but  these  are  his 
(mly  chances  for  looking  u]ion  a  human  face. 

Even  all  of  this  expense  is  now  being  reduced  by 
the  Australian  sheeji-owners,  who  for  years  and 
years  have  been  striving  to  tap  the  underground 
rivers  in  tropical  Australia.  The  great  curse  of  the 
country  has  been  drought,  which  has  caused  the  loss 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  sheeii  and  cattle  in  a  single 
season.  No  food  has  to  t)e  provided  for  Australian 
sheep.  They  feed  themselves  on  the  native  grasses, 
and,  if  the  season  is  a  very  dry  one  and  they  cannot 
find  grass,  why  they  die,  and  at  such  times  a  whole 
sheej)  is  worth  only  25  cents  in  a  city  market,  so  that 
it  has  very  litth'  cash  value  hundreds  of  miles  away 
in  the  interior. 

The  natural  supply  of  water  has  t)een  stored  here- 
tofore by  building  dams,  but  since  1S,S6  efforts  hav 
been  made  to  pierce  the  water-bf  aring  strata  under- 
neath, the  first  artesian  well  being  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  1080  feet,  with  the  result  of  getting  only  3000 
gallons  of  water  every  24  hours.  Other  efforts  were 
made,  but  in  no  case  was  more  than  8000  gallons 
daily  secui-ed.  In  1890  further  experiments  wi-re 
made  with  a  view  to  dee|)er  sinking.  On  one  shee]) 
station  akine^Thuralgoona — as  much  as  $150,000 
was  spent  in  sinking  three  wells  to  a  depth  of  1710, 
1785  and  2035  feet.  This  experiment  was  a  success. 
One  of  the  wells  yields  3,0(>0,000  gallons  of  water 
every  24  hours:  another  one  yields  3,500,000  gallons, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  supply  from  those  which 
were  sunk  a  few  years  earlier,  at  a  lesser  depth,  has 
increased  up  to  175.tH)0  to  576,000  gallons  daily. 

This  one  station  referred  to  covers  an  area  of  2100 
square  mih  s.  It  has  a  daily  Vater  supply  of  about 
7,500.000  gallons  from  the  few  wells  only  that  are 
sunk.  Tjet  any  per.son  j)ause  and  think  what  this 
means.  It  means  an  abundance  of  water  that  can  be 
turned  from  these  and  from  other  wells  upon  the 
land,  rendering  the  grass  more  nutritious  and  more 
ai)inidant.  It  means  that  where  land  has  been  car- 
rying one  sheep  to  t>very  two  acres  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  its  carrying  two  sheep  to  every  one  acre, 
and  of  increasing  the  wool  product  fourfold.  This  is 
only  one  instance  on  one  place.  Other  similar  experi- 
ments are  being  made  on  that  vast  continent,  which 
is  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and 
where  its  pastoral  possibilities  are  enormous. 

Can  the  American  wool-grower  compete  with  such 
wool  raised  at  such  liltle  cost?  See  how  it  is  hauled 
to  market.  I  once  lived  at  Gordon  Downs,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Queensland,  200  miles  inland  from 
the  seaport  of  Rockhampton.  The  wool  when  baled 
was  hauled  down  to  the  shipping  port  by  teams  of 
bulloc-ks.  A  couple  of  men  travel  with  the  load,  the 
men  living  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
cattle  feed  themselves  on  the  natural  grasses.  Such 
frcnght  is  cheajier  than  hauling  wool  to  market  from 
Montana,  the  Dakotas  or  Texas  by  railroad  to  New 
York,  (>ven  after  the  ocean  freight  from  Australia  to 
our  ports  has  been  added. 

Another  element  of  cheapness  consists  in  the  land 
itself,  which  is  valued  at  only  $5  per  acre  if  it  will 
not  carry  one  sheep;  at  $10  if  carrying  one  sheep; 
and  $20  ]>er  acre  if  the  land  carries  two  or  more 
.sheejL  In  one  of  the  large  Australian  colonies  there 
are  5.300,000  acres  of  land,  held  by  o\  er  146  persons, 
or  3(!.300  acr(>s  to  each  person.  This  cheap  land  is 
not  taxed  at  all  until  its  value  reaches  $12,500.  when 
it  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  11  per  cent  above  that 
amount,  its  value  up  to  that  limit  not  being  taxabkv 
Let  the  farmers  in  our  great  western  sheep-raising 
States  compai-e  these  low  values  with  their  own  and 
they  w  ill  ai)i)reciatc  another  element  of  cheapness  in 
their  competition. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  There  is  more  cheapness. 
The  sheep  are  shorn  by  machinery'.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  clipping  a  sheep  varies  from  five  to  nine  min- 
utes. The  machine-shorn  sheep  yield  now  over  six 
ounces  more  woo!  than  the  hand-shorn  sheep.  Some 
of  the  machines  make  over  3000  cuts  in  a  minute, 
without  any  inconvenience  either  to  the  holder  or  to 
the  sheep.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  de- 
scriptive of  the  different  machines;  they  are  merely 
shown  to  illustrate  the  cheap  methods  with  which 
the  American  sheep-owners  who  have  very  small 
flocks,  and  cannot  afford  to  erect  expensive  machines, 
are  unable  to  compete.  One  kind  of  machine  is  used 
in  as  man}'  as  450  different  sheds,  and  has  been  used 
upon  upward  of  70,000,000  sheep.  Six  ounces  of 
wool  extra  from  each  one  of  these  sheep  means  al- 
most 10,000  bales  more  wool  caused  by  the  use  of 
this  one  machine. 

The  climate  of  Australia  certainly  favors  the  sheep 
industry,  because  the  .sheep  remain  out  of  doors 
without  any  covering  year  in  and  year  out.  thus  con- 
stituting another  element  of  cheapness.  But  there 
is  nothing  especially  in  their  favor  outside  of  cheap- 
ness. There  are  imported  very  many  pure-bred 
American  sheep,  esjiecially  from  Vermont,  to  im- 
prove the  flocks.  We  have,  and  can  have,  in  the 
United  States  just  as  good  sheep  as  any  in  Australia. 
The  only  element  lacking  to  successful  competition  on 
the  part  of  the  American  sheep  farmer  is  the  Ameri- 
can aversion  to  cheapness,  except  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  free-trad(»rs,  who  would  cheapen  every- 
thing that  we  produce  bj'  cheapening  the  value  of  the 
labor  that  produces  it. 
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Breeders'  Directory, 


Six  linea  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  II.  liiu;  K  10,  rai!  Market  St.,  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
Bfcin.s;  Gr-aiio  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 


II.  r.  I»IOII  it,  Mt.  Etlen.  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Cl.v<ie.s<Jale  Horses,  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 


JKRSKYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  b.v  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale 


1>I.  I>.  IIOI'KINS,  Petalunia.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


P.'ITKK  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  Honse,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  .years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


J  KKSEVS  AN1>  IIOLSTKINS,  from  the  best  Btit- 
ler  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroiiglibred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  WilHam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  in  187H. 


Poultry. 


FOR  ,SAl,E  —  400  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Lit-'hoi-n  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer's  (lock  clieap.  Eggs  In  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prici'S.  Wrilc  for  anything  .you  want  in  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Bl  own  Legliorns  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
I  Iiave  hiindrfds  as  good  as  can  be  found  In 
Anieiica.  1  gn.iraiitee  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
rrKpondi  iirc.  lirfcrcnce.  People's  Bank,  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.   J.  W.  P<jrgeus,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Wl  L  LI  A  M  Nl  I.  MS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Ponltry,  Dali-y  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


C  VI,IF<)KNIA  IMHII.TKV  FAKM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustra  ted  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  I{.  HOVT,  Biiil 
Breeder  of  SlLrciii; 
bred  Merino  and  Slii- 
Prices  to  suit  the  tin 


hir 


nding,  Cal.  Importer  and 
■Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
sliire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
.  Correspondence  solicited. 


11.  If.  CKAXK,  Petalinna,  C:il.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


ItKK,  t;3i;  Ma  rket  St.,S.  F.--BERKSHIRES. 


.J.  V.  A.SHI,KY,  Lind(Mi,  S;in  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Brer-dH  Piiland-Chin:i,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONItOE   l>HI.I,IiK,    Elisio,  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  f)f  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

JSKIIK.SH  lltE.S  AND  rOI.A  NI)-CHINA  HCXiS, 

Best  Stock  ;  also  Dair.v  Strains  of  -lerse.vs  and  Hol- 
slelns.  Will.  Niles*  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Eat.  18"t;. 


TVLKIl  l!l';,V«'ll,  S:in  .lose.  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  I^ar^jely  Increase 

Yo\ir  Income  by  buying'  an  Inon- 
halor  and  engrafrin^  in  the  cbicken 
buMlnoHa.  Send  stamp  for  our 
r-atalofjue  of  Iiic\ibators.  Wire 
Nctlintr.  Blooded  FowIh  and  Ponl- 
Irv  Applinnoes  fjcnerall.y.  itevicm- 
hrr  thr  lir.st  thr  Cbmpent.  PACIFIC 
INCTTBATOR  CO..  l;il7  Caatro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


OET    THE    BEST  ! 
If  You  Have  Land  to  Clear 

Send  for  the  Catalogue  and  Full 
Particulars  of  the 

CALIFORNIA 
STUMP  PULLER, 

82  Zoe  street,  San  Francisco. 

Find  how  Cheap  and  Easy  it  is  to  Clear  Land. 


FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

  -f   -f   -f   -f   4  > 

BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


■f    ♦    -f  -f 

F  YOU  ARK  IN  NEED  OF  A  DKVING  SURFACE  OR  TRAYS  FOR 
PRUNES  OR  RAISINS,  YOU  WILL  CONSULT  YOUR  OWN  INTER- 
ESTS BY  INVESTIGATING  THE  MERITS  OF  P.  &  B  


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


f'rank:  /a.  brush, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.CXA/hlte  Leghorns, 

S.  C  Bro\A/n  Leghorns, 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Blade  /VHnorcas."^"^ 

Eggs,  $.3  per  13.-=S3a  *S-Send  for  Circular. 


BEST     INCUBrtTOR  WlrtDE. 

Hot  Water;  Ventilation;  Moisture:  Self-Reg-ulatlng-; 
No  Watehlng;  Chickens  removed  without  opening 
machine— 120.  $40.  J;'i.'i.  Now  la  the  time  to  use 
Wellington's  iMt'iioVEi)  EoG  Food.  Ever.v  frrocer 
keeps  it.  B.  P.  WELLINGTON.  Prop.,  425  Washing- 
ton Street.  San  Pranciseo. 


.TfTRTT  PF  JUBILEE.  JUBILEE.  —  The  late  im- 
vivjuii^j^i.,  pvovements  on  the  Jnlillee  Hatcher 
make  ii  head  tin-  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-reKulatiufr 
hot  water  ni.irliine.  with  copptn-  hoilers  ;tnd  ;in 
entir-c'ly  new  svHtem  of  operation.  The  size's  made 
now  ;iie  1(1(1.  2(iu,  ;i()0  and  M-egg  catKicit.v.  Poc  sale 
b.v  H.  P.  WHITMAN.  Ag-ent.  204.5  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda, Cal.   Send  for  circular. 


ma 


 THE  

HALSTED  ^  INCUBATOR 

C  O  ;V\  F»     FN  Y , 

1.113  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cat. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


The  Horse  and  H'S  Diseases. 

BY  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

Thirty-five  fine  engravings 
showing  positiOTis  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horses.  Gives 
the  carise.  symptoms  and 
the  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. H;(s  a  table  giving 
the  doses,  eflects  and  anti- 
dotes of  all  the  principal 
medicines  used  for  the  horse 
cind  a  few  iragcs  on  the  ac- 
tion and  uses  of  medicines. 
Rules  for  telling  the  age  of  a 
horse,  with  a  fine  engraving 
showing  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  at  each  year. 
It  18  printed  on  tine  paper  and  has  nearly  100  pages. 
I  J^x.i  Inches.  Price,  only  25  cents,  or  five  for  JI.  on 
reeelpt  of  which  we  will  send  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress. The  Dewey  PublLshinK  Co.,  220  Market 
St..  San  Francisco. 

urer^WELLMACHBWERYworks. 

1 II  km. In  <.f  t"oi..  Foi  tuii,,  i(.r  I  hfdi  ili.-r  li.v  using  our 
'.c!  .t.i  ;i*iu<'itrr>rrs,.<.o:in  (jdtenror.-.  ri-i  tccl rit  Krouutu. 
I  d  .\il.'.siaii  I'umjiini- Hiirs  to  VT"rk  In  «lram.  Air,  et<;. 
I  1  u«  lu  ll,  V  .n.  Til K  AMERICAN  WEI. I.  WORKS, 
Aur<>i'a,   III.-,    t'hlcnico.  III.)    Uullun,  T*». 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

SAN  F'RANCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Non-Shrinking  Water  Tanks. 

WILL  NOT  LEAK  OR  DRY  OUT. 


The   Best  Tank  Manufactured. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED   and  cost  no  more  than 
common  tanks. 
1  f  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  buy  no  other  kind. 

Write  tor  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

*     W.  E.  HAMPTON,  * 

Sole  Owner  of  Patent  and  Manufacturer, 

27  Beale  Street,      -      San  Francisco,  CaL 


RR/\INdS    SmiXH    &  CO., 


-MANITKACITITHKRS  OF- 


FOR    -rO\A/rN    VW/ATER  W/ORK-S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  maldng  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


For  All  Purposes 


KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGIN 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 


IRRIGATION   OF   SMALL   FARMS   SinPLlFIED.  -"^SSSSsjn^^ 

^^..^aaamz^^  COMPLETE   OUTFIT,    2400   GALLONS    PER    HOUR,  $300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  117  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MECHAM  &  FRITSCH, 

Importers  &  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  200  head  of  Pull  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
Devons.    Bulls   and    Heifers   for    sale.  Address 

Fm^ScTpl'JSlumllca"^  '^'^'"'^       ^'^^^^^^  ^ 


MECHAfl  &  HINKLE, 

Importers  &  Breeders  of  Shrophire  .Slusep. 

The  flock  was  imported  or  bred  direct  from  im- 
ported stock.  The  Shrophire  excels  all  mutton 
breeds  for  a  cross  on  the  merino— grlvlng-  more  wool 
and  (uutton  th.-m  tliat  from  an v  other  breed.  Pure 
and  rroHH-hi-cd  K,-iins  ;ind  Ewes  for  sale.  80  head  of 
iiniHnifd  Slnoiihlrcs  on  hand.  Direct  inquiries  re- 
garding- Slirophire  to  MliCHAM  &  HINKLE 
Petahnna,  Cal. 


H.  MECHAM, 


Breeder  of  American  Merino  8heep  Without 
Horns.  Till'  only  flock  In  tlie  United  States  When 
We  l)ou(.'lit  our  shrep  East  24  .years  apro,  among-  them 
was  a  ram  without  horns.  Hegrewto  be  a  line  large 
sheep,  shearing  at  2  .years  old,  a  12-month's  fleece 
'ih  lbs.  of  long-  white  wool. 


I  have  bred  from  hlni  and  his  get  ever  since  and 
have  never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the 
same  ram  but  one  .vear  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams 
at  two  years  old  weigh  from  IWI  to  180  lbs.,  have  a 
strong  constitution,  without  wrinkles,  and  will 
shear  on  an  average  about  2:,  lbs.,  a  12-inonth-s 
fleece  of  long  white  wool.  Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale. 
P.  O.  Address  Ston.v  Point,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  R 
K.  Station,  Petahnna. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  iisiiall.v  preva- 
lent among;  very  Young:  Turkeys  may 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS 

Valuable  Treatise  sent  free  on  application. 
E.  F^OUGERrt  dfc  CO. 
30  North  William  Street,    -     -     -    New  York. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

PRIZE  HERD  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Pigs  of  all  ages  for  sate. 

SESSIONS  &  CO. 

p.  O  Box  686.  I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  It  Increases  and 
enrichc,.,  their  milk. 

«1»  Howard  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  H 

OG  FEN 

CIN 

B. 

■  ■ 

• 

■ 
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Alfo  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.   Write  for  circulars. 
OeKALB  FENCE  CO..  83  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

Jno.  Woodloclt,  26  Beale  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 
GKNKRAL  AGKNTS  FOB  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the 
West.    Established  18T0.    Trial  Subscriptions,  50c 
for  a  mos.  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  The 
Ocwey  I'ulillHhing:  Co.,  220  Market,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Heritage. 


The  rich  man's  sou  inherits  lands 
And  miles  of  brick  and  stone  and  gold, 

And  he  inherits  soft,  white  hands, 
And  tender  Hesh  that  fears  the  cold, 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares; 
A  bank  may  break,  a  factory  burn, 

A  breath  may  break  his  bubble  shares. 
And  -soft,  white  hands  i-ould  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn: 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  tich  man's  son  inherits  wants, 
His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare; 

With  .sated  heart  he  hears  the  i)ants 
Of  toiling  hands  with  brown  arms  bare. 
And  wearies  in  his  easy  chair; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit; 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit. 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art  : 
A  heritage,  it  seems  tome, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  jvxir  man's  son  inherit; 
Wi.shes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things. 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit. 
Content  that  from  employment  springs 
A  heart  that  in  its  labor  sings; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit ; 
A  patience  learned  of  being  poor: 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow  feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door: 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son,  there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  others  level  stands! 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil. 
But  only  whiten  .soft,  white  hands — 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  tome. 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  poor  man's  son,  scorn  not  thy  state  I 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine. 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine. 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  soil, 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last; 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  Owl, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  record  of  a  well-tilled  past : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 

-  James  Russell  Lowell. 


The  Minister's  Mistake. 


The  Rev.  Frederick  Colcord  was  a 
youiif?  elerf^yman  of  aesthetic  taste  and 
cultured  mind.  Immediately  after  his 
graduation  from  a  conservative  Eastern 
collef^e  he  had  been  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  fashionable  church  on  Avenue  A. 
His  parishioners  thought  him  an  ideal 
pastor,  and  under  his  charge  the  church 
worlv  prospered  and  flourished.  Among 
the  young  ladies  of  the  parish  he  was 
especially  popular,  and  doubtless  many 
a  one  secretly  cherished  the  hope  of 
some  day  signing  her  name  as  Mrs. 
Frederick  Colcord. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  his 
second  year  on  Avenue  A,  the  young 
minister  had  begun  a  series  of  special 
services,  which  were  very  successful. 
Concerts  were  numbered  by  the  score, 
and  now,  after  four  weeks  of  tireless 
activity,  Mr.  Colcord,  considerably 
worn,  decided  to  secure  an  assistant. 
Reports  had  come  to  him  from  a  neigh- 
boring city  of  the  successful  work  of 
Miss  Mary  Smith,  the  singing  evangel- 
ist, and  h«  had  considered  the  advisabil- 
ity of  engaging  her  services. 

Now,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Colcord  was 
nothing  if  not  conservative.  The  trend 
of  his  education  had  been  all  in  that 
direction,  and  an  innovation  seemed 
almost  a  sin.  Conservative  in  all  things, 
he  was  an  ultra-conservative  in  his 
ideas  concerning  woman.  He  had 
viewed  with  well-bred  disparagement 
the  increasing  number  of  public  speak- 
ers of  the  opposite  sex,  and  he  would 
have  with  less  trepidation  encountered 
a  highwajTnan  than  a  woman  who  want- 
ed to  vote.  It  was.  therefor,  with 
much  serious  consideration  that  he 
debated  the  question  of  calling  this 
young  woman  to  his  aid.  At  length 
the  fact  that  she  encroached  no  farther 
on  man's  sacred  domain  than  public 


singing — an  occupation  which,  he  re" 
fleeted,  was  probably  pursued  by  women 
angles  in  heaven — together  with  her 
growing  fame  as  a  revivalist,  decided 
him,  and  he  sent  her  an  invitation.  He 
soon  received  a  favorable  reply,  in 
which  the  day  and  hour  of  her  arrival 
were  duly  set  forth. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  appointed 
day  the  woman  suttragists  were  to  hold 
a  convention  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
1  and  e.\]iected  Elizabeth  Smith,  who 
1  was  widely  known  as  an  especially 
eloquent  exponent  of  their  doctrine. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Colcord  was  at  the  depot 
to  meet  his  guest,  and  as  the  cars  pour- 
ed forth  their  passengers  he  ventured 
to  address  a  sweet-faced  young  lady  at- 
tired in  gray. 

''Is  this  Miss  Smith,  who  is  to  assist 
in  our  meetings'.^"  he  asked.  In  the 
sweetest  tone  imaginable  she  assented, 
and  he  quickly  conducted  her  to  the 
carriage  at  the  depot  entrance.  Sink- 
ing back  into  the  soft  cu.shions,  she 
gave  a  tired  sigh,  saying; 

"You  cannot  imagine  how  fatiguing 
my  work  is." 

"It  certainly  must  be,'"  he  returned, 
"and  I  should  think  your  voice  woiald 
suffer." 

"Oh,  it  does,"'  she  replied;  and  then 
they  entered  into  an  animated  discuss- 
ion on  the  treatise  of  a  well-known  vo- 
cal teacher  on  the  care  of  the  voice. 

"I  should  think  you  would  obtain 
much  benefit  from  his  suggestions,'"  said 
the  young  dominie,  "as  it  is  of  great 
value  to  signers. " 

His  companion  gave  him  a  suprised 
look  when  he  spoke  of  singers,  but  just 
then  the  carriage  stopped  at  his  home, 
which  was  with  one  of  the  families  of 
his  church.  Miss  Smith  was  shown  to 
a  cosy  room,  where  she  could  rest  un- 
til the  evening,  while  Rev.  Frederick 
Colcord  retired  to  his  study  to  reflect 
more  on  a  pair  of  charming  brown  eyes 
than  on  his  evening  sermon. 

Miss  Smith  took  tea  in  her  room,  and, 
as  the  carriage  was  late,  when  they  ai-- 
rived  at  the  crowded  church  those  who 
opened  the  meeting  were  waiting  for 
the  usual  leader  to  take  charge. 

"Can  you  go  right  on':*"  Mr.  Colcord 
asked,  as  they  stepped  on  .the  platform. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am  ever  ready.'"  she  re- 
plied. The  minister  turned  hurriedly 
to  the  congregation  and  said.  "Dear 
friends,  we  will  now  listen  to  Miss 
Smith,  of  whom  we  have  all  heard  so 
much.  He  then  took  his  seat,  as  Miss 
Smith  daintly  walked  to  the  front  of 
platform. 

Instead  of  a  peal  of  sweet  music,  he 
was  astonished  when  the  young  lady 
exclaimed,  in  l)ell-like  tones.  ".The  solu- 
tion of  man  y  vexed  problemsof  our  mod- 
em civilization  lies  in  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  woman." 

Before  he  could  recover  from  his  sur- 
prise the  young  lady  was  well  into  an 
j  argument  for  women  sufl'rage.  When 
j  he  did  realize  that  the  Miss  Smith  pres- 
i  ent  was  the  speaker  whom  he  indistinct- 
j  ly  remembered  having  heard  was  to 
address  a  convention  somewhere  in  the 
I  city,  he  was  too  much  charmed  by  her 
'  wonderful  flights  of  oratory  to  do  more 
than  listen  in  silent  wonder.    The  logic, 
wit  and  eloquence  of  the  speaker  not 
i  only  convinced  the  pastor  of  the  truth 
of  her  position,  but  also  every  auditor 
in  the  house,  and  the  strange  situation  i 
was  forgotten  in  the  keen  pleasure  with 
which  all  listened. 
I     At  the  close  of  the  address  a  messen- 
ger boy  edged  up  to  the  pastor  with  a 
belated  telegram,  which  read,  "  Miss 
Smith  is  very  ill,  and  cannot  sing  for 
you,"  and  at  the  same  time  the  disap- 
pointed suffragists,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  were  lamenting  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  their  expected  speaker. 
I     About  one  year  later,  Rev.  Frederick 
Colcord  walked  up  the  same  aisle  in  the 
;  same  church,  with  the  same  young  lady 
upon  his  arm,  but  on  this  occasion  a 
brother  clergyman  delivered  the  ad- 
dress. 


In  Persia,  among  the  aristocracy,  a 
visitor  sends  notice  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore calling,  and  gives  a  day's  notice  if 
the  visit  is  one  of  great  importance. 
He  is  met  by  servants  before  he  reaches 
the  house,  and  other  considerations  are  j 
shown  him,  according  to  relative  rank. 
The  left  and  not  the  right  is  considered  ' 
the  position  of  honor.  ' 


Gems. 

He  that  has  never  known  ill  fortune 
has  never  known  himself  or  his  virtue. 
—Mallet, 

j     We  do  not  learn  to  know  men  if  they 
come  to  us;  we  must  go  to  them  to  find 
I  out  what  they  are. — Goethe. 

A  hundred  men  may  make  an  en- 
I  canipment.  but  it  takes  a  woman  to 

make  a  home. — Chinese  Proverb, 
j     A  large  part  of   Christian  virtue 
consists  in  right  habits. — Paley. 

A  man's  good  breeding  is  the  best 
security  against  other  people's  ill  man- 
ners.^— Ijord  Chesterfield. 

Life  is  full  of  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  they  generally  go 
together. — John  Staples  "White. 

If  we  give  way  to  our  passions  we  do 
but  gratify  ourselves  for  the  present  in 
order  to  our  future  disquiet. — Tillotson. 

It  is  only  when  to-morrow's  burden 
is  added  to  the  burden  of  to-day  that 
the  weight  is  more  than  a  man  can 
bear. — George  Macdonald. 

To  much  idleness  fills  up  a  man's  time 
more  completely,  and  leaves  him  less 
his  own  master  than  any  sort  of  em- 
ployment whatever. — Burke. 

A  man  shall  never  want  crooked 
paths  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks  that  he 
is  in  the  right  way  wherever  he  has  the 
footsteps  of  others  to  follow. — Locke. 

He  only  is  great  of  heart  who  floods 
the  world  with  great  affection.  He 
only  is  great  of  mind  who  stirs  the 
world  with  great  thoughts.  He  only 
is  great  of  will  who  does  something  to 
shape  the  world  to  a  great  career;  and 
he  is  greatest  who  does  the  most  of  all 
these  things  and  does  them  best. — R. 
D.  Hitchcock. 

I  would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  con- 
sider how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to 
add  anything  that  can  be  ornamental  to 
what  is  already  the  masterpiece  of 
nature.  The  head  has  the  most  beau- 
tiful appearance,  as  well  as  the  highest 
station,  in  the  human  figure.  Nature 
has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying 
the  face;  she  has  touched  it  with  Ver- 
million, planted  in  it  a  double  row  of 
ivory,  made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and 
blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it 
with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung 
it  on  each  side  with  curious  organs  of 
sense,  given  it  airs  and  graces  that 
cannot  be  described,  and  surrounded 
it  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair  as 
sets  all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agree- 
able light.  In  short,  she  seems  to 
have  designed  the  head  as  the  cupola 
to  the  most  glorious  of  her  works,  and 
when  we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of  sup- 
ernimierary  ornaments,  we  destroy  the 
sj'mmetry  of  the  human  figure,  and 
foolishly  contrive  to  call  otf  the  eye 
from  great  and  real  beauties  to  child- 
ish gewgaws,  ribands  and  bone  lace. — 
Addison. 


Paragraphers'  Pleasantries. 


When  Woman  Votes.  Miss  Maw- 
banks —  Vote  for  that  horrid  man! 
Why,  how  can  you,  when  he  has  such  a 
big,  ugly  red  beard? — Judge. 

' '  That's  too  bad !  My  wife  has  gone 
and  put  my  handkerchief  in  the  wash, 
and  I  am  positive  that  I  had  tied  a  knot 
in  it  to  remind  me  of  something!" — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 

"  Now,  little  one,  what  would  you 
say  if  I  were  to  give  you  these?  Would 
you  say  these  is  good  oranges  or  these 
are  good  oranges?"  "How  kin  I  tell 
till  I  suck  'em?" — Life, 

"The  Roman  empire  swayed  and  fell, 
W^here  gleamed  progressions's  taper" — 

The  summer  girl  hath  told  it  well 
In  her  commencement  paper. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

She — If  every  atom  of  the  human 
body  is  renewed  every  seven  years  I 
cannot  be  the  same  woman  that  you 
married.  He — I  ve  been  suspecting 
that  for  some  time,  —  New  York 
Weekly. 

The  fruit  man  got  religion  and  on  buying 
bonds  and  stocks 
And  saving  filthy  lucre  no  longer  he  was 
bent ; 

He  placed  the  largest  strawberries  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box 
And  to  an  insane  asylum  by  his  friends  at 
once  was  sent.       —Now  York  Press. 


Me  an'  Mary. 


There's  lots  o'  joy  in  livin',  and  a  lot  o'  fun 
in  life 

When  a  feller  has  a  sweetheart  an'  is  thinkin' 
of  a  wife ; 

An'  that  kinder  now  reminds  me  that  I  lived 

on  honey -i-omb 
When  Mary  did  the  milkiu'  an'  I  drove  the 

cattle  home. 

I  was  kinder  shy  an'  bashful,  an'  what  folks 
would  say  was  "  green  ;  " 

An'  the  writin'  in  the  Bible  put  down  Mary 
"seventeen." 

I'd  been  thinkin'  of  the  city,  bein'  much  in- 
clined to  roam. 

But  I  wondered,  if  I  left  her,  who  would  drive 
the  cattle  home. 

But  there  warn't  so  much  in  farmin'  or  in 

drivin'  cows  to  milk; 
It  kept  me  down  to  cotton  jeans  an'  Mary  fur 

from  silk ; 

An'  so,  though  I  was  up  to  go— for  leavin'  of 
the  loam — 

As  I  said  before,  I  wondered  who  would  drive 
the  cattle  home. 

You  see,  they  kinder  knowed  me — been  a- 

drivin'  of  'em  so  I 
An'  Mary  had  to  milk  'em  at  a  certain  time, 

you  know  I 

Would  they  come  up  in  the  twilight,  would 

they  know  the  time  o'  stars; 
An'  who,  like  me,  could  coax  'em,  an'  letdown 

for  'em  the  bars; 

I  remember,  it  was  springtime — 'bout  the  set- 
tin'  of  the  sun. 

An'  I'd  drove  the  cows  to  Mary,  an'  the  milk- 
in'  had  begun ; 

An'  I  said :  "I'm  sorry,  Mary,  that  the  two 
of  us  must  part." 

An'  I  kept  a-whistlin',  careless,  like  'twould 
break  nobody's  heart. 

But  she  looked  across  the  meadows,  with  her 
blue  and  beamin'  eyes, 

Which  was  like  a  dream  o'  heaven,  an'  jest 
took  in  all  the  skies ! 

An'  then — an'  then — I  can't  tell  how — I  could- 
n't think  or  see — 

"Do  you  like  the  city  livin'  or  the  cattle  more 
than  me ; " 

Warn't  no  milk  in  that  ere  farmhouse  that 

even'— not  a  drop  1 
The  cows  got  in  the  corn-field  an'  jest  eat  up 

half  the  crop ; 
But  the  dish  that  I  was  feedin'  from  was 

sweet  with  honey-comb 
From  the  red,  sweet  lips  o'  Mary  as  I  kissed 

her  goin'  home. 

I  lost  sight  o'  the  citv  life,  whatever  it  might 

be— 

One  acre  in  the  country  was  enough  an'  nion 
for  me ! 

An'  I've  made  my  mind  up  certain,  an'  I  ain't 

inclined  to  roam. 
While  Mary  does  the  milkin'  an'  I  drive  the 

cattle  home. 

— F.  L.  Stanton. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Bonnets  and  hats  are  still  of  every 
possible  form  and  shape,  no  one  partic- 
ular style  predominating,  unless  it  be 
the  sailor  for  country  and  seaside  wear. 
Linings  of  tulle,  either  black  or  white, 
are  much  used. 

White  and  gold  has  had  its  day,  and 
now  white  and  silver  reigns.  This 
again  makes  the  always  pretty  and 
cool  combination  of  gray  and  white 
quite  the  thing.  There  is  a  rumor  that 
yellow  and  black  is  soon  to  arrive  as  a 
combination. 

Morie  ribbon  has  more  decided  water 
markings  than  the  antique  in  which  the 
waves  are  large  and  varied.  The  latter 
ribbon  is  often  adorned  with  ser])eu- 
tine  rows  of  jet  scale  spangles  that 
cross  the  surface  at  infrequent  inter- 
vals, greatly  enhancing  its  beauty. 

Flannel  and  serge  were  at  one  time 
considered  good  materials  for  travel- 
ing dresses,  but  now  are  quiet  out  of 
style,  principally  because  they  collect 
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the  dust  in  a  most  depressing  manner. 
A  very  appropriate  traveling  gown 
recently  seen  was  made  of  the  new 
waterproof  silk,  dark  blue  with  a  hair 
line  of  black,  made  simply  and  with  an 
exceedingly  chic  dust  cloak. 

A  happy  revival  of  an  old  fashion  is 
the  sash.  It  is  either  black  or  white 
soft  satin,  with  the  ends  richly  fringed. 
Some  colors  are  used,  but  black  and 
white  are  a  necessity,  as  colored  satins 
are  apt  to  look  vulgar.  There  is  a 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sash; 
the  former  long  loops  are  now  short 
bows  with  the  long  ends  falling  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  skirt.  The  sash  gives 
such  a  throughly  feminine  and  youthful 
finish  to  the  costume  that  it  is  sure  to 
be  received  with  pleasure. 

For  people  who  do  a  lot  of  driving  and 
traveluig  in  hot,  dusty  weather  there 
is  nothing  prettier  or  smarter  than  the 
new  dust  cloaks  made  of  Sultane, 
which  has  a  shiny,  shot-looking  surface; 
they  are  in  every  possible  shade  of 
color,  the  pale  tan,  fawn  and  gray  be- 
ing the  prettiest.  They  have  Watteau 
plaits  at  the  back,  with  full  sleeves, 
and  are  trimmed  with  lace  in  a  novel 
manner,  which  is  very  affective;  a 
ruche  of  wide  ribbon  is  set  round  the 
neck,  the  ends  of  which  tie  in  the  front 
in  a  bow. 

Uncrushable  canvas  alpaca  is  an  out- 
come of  the  present  season,  and  is  a 
thoroughly  serviceable  material,  mak- 
ing up  into  very  neat  dresses.  The 
blue  and  gray  shades  in  it  are  really 
lovely.  A  model  in  blue  gray  is  made 
with  an  open-fronted  coat  with  deep 
collar  of  dark  blue  faced  cloth;  a  band 
of  this  borders  the  plain  skirt  and  is 
used  for  the  cuffs  of  the  sleeves;  a 
white  and  blue  striped  linen  skirt  is 
worn  with  it,  and  a  dark  blue  tie.  A 
light  shade  of  tan  in  canvas  alpaca  is  a 
good  pattern,  as  also  the  putty  and 
biscuit  shades. 


Curious  Facts. 


THE  YOUNQ  FOLKS. 


Ted's  Strike. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  75,000- 
000  dogs  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States. 

The  barking  of  a  dog  on  earth  can  be 
distinctly  heard  by  a  balloonists  at  an 
I'levation  of  four  miles. 

The  power  of  steam  was  discovered 
by  a  Florentine  officer,  who  was  idly 
experimenting  with  a  glass  bottle  and 
a  few  drops  of  water. 

Scientists  say  that  four  million  webs 
spun  by  young  spiders  would  not  form 
a  strand  as  great  in  diameter  as  a  hair 
from  the  human  head. 

Coal  tar  yields  sixteen  shades  of  blue, 
the  same  number  of  yellow  tints,  twelve 
of  orange,  nine  of  violet  and  numerous 
other  colors  and  shades. 

A  telegram  from  New  York  to  Aus- 
tralia has  to  go  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand miles,  15,000  of  which  are  by 
submarine  cable,  and  is  handled  by 
fifteen  operators. 

The  discovery  of  the  process  of  tinting 
white  paper  was  the  result  of  sheer 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  wife  of 
an  English  paper  maker,  who  accident- 
ally dropped  the  "blue  bag"  into  a  vat 
of  pulp. 

The  director  of  the  mint  estimates 
the  value  of  the  world's  output  of  gold 
in  1893  at  $155,522,000.  He  believes 
the  output  of  1894  and  1895  will  amount, 
respectively,  $168,299,000  and  $183,- 
842,000. 

Canada  has  a  debt  of  $300,000,000, 
which  is  about  five  times  greater  per 
capita  of  population  than  the  debt  of 
the  United  States.  Since  1878  the  ex- 
penditures have  grown  three  times  as 
rapidly  as  the  population. 

In  Australia  women  are  generally 
employed  as  railway-station  agents. 
In  many  of  the  small  stations  a  woman 
is  in  sole  control;  being  ticket  seller, 
telegraph  operator  and  baggage  mis- 
tress. They  receive  about  fifty  cents  a 
day. 

In  Sweden,  if  you  address  the  poor- 
est person  on  the  street  you  nmst  lift 
your  hat.  The  same  courtesy  is  insisted 
upon  if  you  pass  a  lady  on  the  stair- 
way. To  enter  a  reading  room  or  a 
bank  with  one's  hat  on  is  regarded  as 
impolite. 


"Mamma,  I've  striked." 
"Why,  Teddie  Melrose  Palmeter  !  " 
"Yes'm."  And  with  a  sober,  im- 
pressive air  Ted  laid  the  two  cents  in 
his  mother's  hand,  then  put  his  hands 
behind  him,  set  his  short,  fat  legs  wide 
apart  and  looked  important.  Mamma 
was  taken  by  surprise,  but  Ted  looked 
so  funny  that  she  wanted  to  laugh. 

"But,  dear,  didn't  you  bring  in 
mamma's  sticks,  and  what  made  you 
give  back  the  pennies?  " 

"Why,  mamma,  I've  striked — don't 
you  see?  An'  I  want  free  pennies  now 
— Tim  said  so — an'  Tim  " — 

"Tim?  "mamma  asked.  The  puzzle 
was  growing  bigger  and  bigger. 

"Yes'm,  Tim  Maloney;  his  father's 
striked,  an'  Tim's  striked  too — me'n 
him  has,  bof  of  us.  An'  Tim  said  I 
must  oughter  have  free  cents  now, 
mamma." 

Ted  held  out  his  hand.  But  mamma 
only  smiled  a  little  and  tucked  back  a 
curl  on  his  forehead,  as  she  said,  "Well, 
little  man,  run  away  then,  and  mamma 
will  get  her  own  sticks.  Papa  and  I 
think  two  pennies  are  enough." 

It  was  Ted's  turn  now  to  be  sur- 
prised. He  walked  away  very  slowly 
indeed.  It  was  queer  !  He  had  ex- 
pected, if  Tim  said  so,  of  course  mamma 
would  give  him  the  three  cents  right 
ofl'  and — Oh  dear  !  now  he  hadn't  any 
pennies  at  all.  It  had  been  a  bargain 
between  mamma  and  Ted,  ever  since 
he  was  four  years  old,  that  he  should 
bring  in  six  sticks,  one  by  one,  for 
mamma's  open  fire  in  the  sewing  room. 
And  first,  mamma  always  gave  him 
two  bright  pennies  for  his  very  own  to 
put  in  the  two-story  bank  on  the 
mantel  until  he  grew  rich.  The  bank 
was  getting  very  heavy,  only  to-day 
there  would  not  be  any  pennies  to  drop 
in.  Ted  was  beginning  to  wish  he 
hadn't  "striked  "  at  all.  He  went  out 
into  the  hall,  sat  down  on  the  lowest 
stair,  put  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and 
his  two  fat  cheeks  into  his  hand  and 
thought  very  hard.  To-morrow  was 
Baby  Beth's  first  birthday,  and  only 
this  morning  papa  had  told  Ted  that 
to-day's  pennies  would  make  enough  in 
the  bank  to  buy  her  the  dear  little 
jumping  dolly  in  the  store  window. 

"Oh,  dear,"  Ted  thought,  "now  I 
can't  give  Bef  any  birfday  a  tall,  an'  I 
do  think  she's  the  darlingest  baby 
there  is — piles  nicer'n  Tim's  old  baby. 
Oh,  dear,  dear  me  ! "  If  he  hadn't 
been  a  little  man  he  might  have  cried; 
as  'twas  he  just  poked  his  knuckles  into 
his  eyes  and  wouldn't  cry. 

Presently,  mamma,  sewing  busily, 
heard  a  meek  little  voice  at  her  elbow 
say:  "Mamma,  I'm  all  froo  being 
striked,  'cause  it's  Bef's  birfday,  an'  I 
don't  like  Tim's  baby,  mamma.  My 
baby's  just  the  best,  an'  I  want  the 
jump-dolly,  so  !  Please'm,  I  don't  want 
free  pennies  now."  Mamma  laughed 
and  took  the  hint. 

"There,  darling,  take  your  pennies 
and  don't  strike  any  more,  ever,"  she 
said.  But  she  shut  one  more  than  two 
pennies  into  the  fat  little  fist,  and  gave 
Ted  a  big  hug  before  he  went  away.  At 
the  door  he  stopped  to  say  brightly, 
"An',  mamma,  I'm  a-goin'  to  bring  in 
leventy  sticks  for  you." — A.  M.  H.  D. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


A  record  kept  at  Yale  for  eight 
years  shows  that  non  smokers  arc 
twenty  per  cent  taller,  twenty-five 
per  cent  heavier  and  have  sixty  per 
cent  more  lung  capacity  than  smokers. 
An  Amherst  graduating  class  recently 
showed  a  still  greater  difference,  the 
non-smokers  having  gained  twenty-four 
per  cent  in  weight  and  thirty-seven 
per  cent  in  height  over  the  smokers, 
and  also  exceeding  them  in  lung  capa- 
city.  

When  the  shoestring  of  a  girl  thirty- 
seven  years  old  comes  untied  you  may 
be  very  sure  that  it  was  by  accident; 
also  that  she  will  have  to  tie  it  up  her- 
self.— Somerville  Journal. 

"How  did  Mrs.  Gabble  manage  to 
carry  off  the  first  prize  at  whist?" 
"She  remembered  the  trump  for  three 
straight  games."— Chicago  Tribune. 


Cream  Custards.— To  one  quart  of 
cream  add  six  eggs,  slightly  beaten. 
Strain  the  cream  and  eggs  into  a 
double  boiler,  add  six  tablesjjoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  boil  ten  minutes.  When 
nearly  cold  add  flavoring. 

Fruit  Macedoinh. — Peel  half  a  dozen 
oranges  and  cut  them  in  lengthwise 
slices.  Peel  two  bananas  and  cut  them 
in  thin  round  slices.  Put  a  layer  of 
oranges  in  a  glass  desert  dish,  then  a 
layer  of  bananas  and  sprinkle  them 
with  sugar  and  maraschino.  Continue 
until  all  the  fruit  has  been  used,  then 
as  a  finish  sprinkle  a  cupful  of  grated 
cocoanut  over  the  top.  You  will  need 
about  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  maraschino  for  the 
flavoring. 

Sardine  Sandwiches. — Drain  oft'  the 
oil,  and  lay  the  sardines  on  soft  paper 
to  absorb  all  the  oil  possible.  Remove 
the  head,  tail  and  skin,  and  pick  over 
with  a  silver  knife  and  fork,  remove  all 
bones  and  mince  fine.  For  a  box  of 
sardines  use  the  juice  of  a  small  lemon 
and  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  good 
salad  oil  or  melted  butter,  a  dash  of 
red  pepper  and  salt.  Sometimes  the 
mixture  is  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  but  j 
it  is  not  necessary.  Spread  bread  or 
crackers  with  this  paste,  and,  if  you 
like,  put  a  slice  of  ripe  tomato  in  each 
sandwich. 

Corn. — Remove  the  husk  and  every 
thread  of  silky  fibre.  Put  into  boiling 
water  and  boil  about  ten  minutes.  Re- 
move from  the  fire  and  cut  the  corn 
from  the  cob  by  cutting  through  each 
row  of  kernels  with  the  point  of  a 
sharp  knife;  then  with  the  back  of  the 
knife  press  out  the  pulp,  leaving  the 
hulls  on  the  cob.  Put  the  corn  into  a 
saucepan,  season  with  good  piece  of 
butter  and,  if  the  corn  is  rather  old, 
add  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream 
or  milk.  If  corn  is  young  and  juicy, 
and  none  other  is  really  good,  there 
will  be  sufficient  milk  in  it.  Let  the 
corn  get  thoroughly  hot,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil,  and  serve  at  once.  Corn,  if 
boiled  a  long  time,  becomes  tough  and 
flavorless. 

Peaches  and  Whipped  Cream.  — 
Take  half  a  dozen  large  freestone 
peaches,  yellow,  fair  and  smooth. 
Place  them  in  a  dish  and  cover  them 
with  very  hot  water;  let  them  stand  in 
the  scalding  water  for  a  half  or  three- 
quartei's  of  a  minute,  then  cover  them 
with  cold  water  and  add  a  lump  of  ice 
as  large  as  a  cocoanut.  Let  them  re- 
main in  the  water  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  then  lift  them  out  one  by  one 
and  remove  the  skin  by  starting  it 
with  a  knife  and  pulling  it  gently  with 
the  fingers  as  one  does  in  peeling 
tomatoes  after  a  similar  treatment. 
When  the  skins  are  removed  put  the 
peaches  into  a  large  earthen  dish,  be- 
ing careful  to  pile  them  on  top  of  each 
other  as  little  as  possible,  and  place 
the  dish  in  the  refrigerator.  Take  one 
pint  of  cream,  half  a  tumbler  of  sherry 
and  sugar  to  taste.  It  should  be  a 
little  sweeter  than  for  ordinary  whip. 
Stir  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Set 
the  cream  in  a  dish  of  ice  and  beat  it 
with  an  egg  beater  thick  and  smooth. 
Take  the  peaches  from  the  refrigerator, 
carefully  cut  them  in  halves,  remove 
the  stone,  cut  a  little  slice  off  the 
round  side  of  each  half,  and  place  them 
on  a  flat  dish  with  the  inside  of  the 
peach  uppermost.  Lay  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  whipped  cream  in  each  cavity 
and  put  a  border  of  the  whipped  cream 
around  the  dish.  This  makes  a  very 
delicious  as  well  as  ornamental  dish. 
Succotash. — Three  quarts  of  water, 


one  dozen  ears  of  young,  milky  corn, 
one  quart  of  shelled  beans,  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  salt  pork,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Remove  the  raw 
corn  from  the  cob  by  cutting  through 
each  row  of  kernels  with  the  point  of  a 
sharp  knife,  then  with  the  back  of  the 
knife  press  out  the  pulp,  leaving  the 
hulls  on  the  cob.  Put  three  quarts  of 
water  in  a  kettle  large  enough  to  hold 
the  soup,  put  in  the  cobs  (from  which 
the  corn  has  been  scraped)  and  boil 
fifteen  minutes.  Take  out  the  cobs 
and  put  in  the  beans  and  pork  and  boil 
slowly  two  and  one-half  hours,  or  till 
the  beans  are  perfectly  tender.  Then 
add  the  .scraped  corn  and  boil  fifteen 
minutes  longer;  season  to  taste  with 
salt,  add  a  little  pepper  if  you  like, 
turn  into  a  tureen  and  serve.  Serve 
the  pork  on  a  platter,  as  some  persons 
like  a  slice  of  the  pork  cut  in  small  bits 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  soup 
plate.  The  pork  should  be  streaked  a 
little  with  lean.  Cranberry  beans  are 
the  best.  Lima  beans  can  be  used, 
but  the  succotash  is  not  so  rich  as 
when  made  of  a  dark  bean  This  is 
genuine  New  England  succotash.  It  is 
a  soup  and  very  different  from  the  so- 
called  succotash  of  the  summer  hotel, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  dry  mixture  of 
corn  and  beans  served  in  a  vegetable 
dish.  Mary  Mason. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Milk,  applied  once  a  week  with  a  soft 
cloth,  freshens  and  preserves  boots  and 
shoes. 

Canned  sardines  carefully  browned  on 
a  double-wire  gridiron,  and  served  with 
lemon,  are  appetizing. 

The  best  way  to  discipline  one's  heart 
against  scandal  is  to  believe  all  stories 
to  be  false  which  ought  not  to  be  true. 

Canned  tomatoes  are  more  delicious 
baked  than  stewed.  About  ten  min- 
utes before  removing  from  the  oven 
spread  buttered  bread  crumbs  over  the 
top. 

Two  uses  for  eggs  are  not  generally 
known  or  appreciated.  A  fresh  egg 
beaten  and  thickened  with  sugar,  freely 
eaten,  will  relieve  hoarseness,  and  the 
skin  of  a  boiled  egg,  wet  and  applied  to 
a  boil,  will  draw  out  the  soreness. 

To  prepare  an  egg  for  a  sick  person, 
beat  the  egg  until  very  light;  add  sea- 
son to  taste,  and  then  steam  until 
thoroughly  warmed  through.  This  will 
not  take  more  than  two  minutes.  The 
most  delicate  stomach  will  be  able  to 
digest  it. 

Prof.  Faraday  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  ripe  apples  would  be  a 
very  wholesome  substitute  for  the 
candies  and  sweetmeats  that  children 
devour,  and  that  it  can  easily  develop 
as  exacting  a  taste  as  children  now 
have  for  candy. 

To  keep  irons  from  rusting  wrap  them 
in  common  brown  paper  and  put  away 
in  a  dry  place.  If  they  have  become 
rusty  they  may  be  made  smooth  and 
bright  by  putting  some  white  sand  on 
a  smooth  board  and  rubbing  the  iron 
over  it  several  times. 

Silver  or  steel  thimbles  are  the  only 
kinds  ever  to  be  used.  Other  composi- 
tions of  which  cheap  thimbles  are  made 
are  very  frequently  of  lead  or  pewter, 
and  their  use  is  likely  to  result  in  sei-i- 
ous  inflanunation  and  swelling  if  there 
is  even  a  slight  scratch  on  the  finger. 

New  shoes  can  be  worn  with  as  much 
ease  as  old  ones  if  they  ai'c  stuffed  to 
the  shape  of  the  foot  with  cloth  or 
paper  and  pati(>ntly  sponged  with  hot 
watei-.  Or,  if  they  pinch  in  some  par- 
ticular spot,  a  cloth  wet  with  hot  water 
and  laid  across  the  place  will  cause 
immediate  and  lasting  relief. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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A  Vast  Army. 


About  $1,400,000,00(1  went  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  1890  railroad  corpoi-a- 
tions  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  which  ended  June  :^0,  1898,  most 
of  it  being  derived  from  carrying  503,- 
560,612  passengers  14,229,101.084  miles 
and  745,119,482  tons  of  freight  92,588,- 
111,833  miles  on  176,461  miles  of  rail- 
road. 

The  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  just  issued  at  Wash- 
ington, are  interesting  when  they  tell 
of  the  legions  of  men  whose  existence 
depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  vast 
adjuncts  to  commerce  and  civilization. 

These  18^)0  railroad  companies  were 
the  mainstay  of  873,602  employes  of  all 
grades,  so  that  one  person  in  every  90 
of  the  population  depends  for  a  liveli- 
hood on  a  railroad  company.  To  equip 
the  "plant,"  without  which  not  one 
employe  could  earn  a  day's  pay,  the 
capitalists  invested  i5;l(»,50(»,000,000  and 
received  $100,92»,855  in  dividends,  less 
than  one  per  cent,  although  the  gross 
etiruings  were  $1,220,751,874.  The  op- 
erating expenses  were  $827,921,299,  so 
that,  on  a  rough  calculation,  out  of 
evei'y  dollar  received  by  the  c(>mi)anies 
75  cents  went  into  the  iKickcts  of  em- 
ployes. 

To  carry  all  these  passengers  and 
move  the  freight  retjuired  34,788  loco- 
motives, of  which  89.'>7  were  for  passen- 
ger trains  and  4802  for  switching.  The 
road  engines  drew  31,3S4  pas^e^ger 
cars  and  1,047,577  freight  cars. 

This  transportation  service  gave  a 
living  to  nearly  400,000  men.  The 
superintending,  clerical  work  and  other 
avocations  of  the  higher  employes  gave, 
incomes  to  35,384 persons;  256,212  were 
employed  on  the  ways  and  structures, 
and  175,464  mechanics  and  others  were 
paid  to  look  after  the  rolling  stock  and 
other  equipment. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  armies 
of  men  employed  incidentally  in  indus- 
tries which  are  germane  to  railroading 
and  on  which  such  service  depends  are 
not  factors  in  these  statistics. 

Interesting  data  are  found  on  analyz- 
ing these  figures.  For  instance,  it  is 
found  that  each  locomotive  on  the  pas- 
senger service  drew  in  the  year,  on  the 
average,  66,268  passengers  and  trav- 
eled 1,588,601  jiassenger  miles.  Each 
freight  locomotive  drew  in  the  year 
40,0(!2  tons  5,031,889  ton  miles. 

The  number  of  passenger  cars  to 
each  million  jjassengers  was  53,  and 
the  number  of  freight  cars  to  every 
million  tons  of  freight  was  H;13.  The 
average  joui-ney  of  each  passenger  was 
nearly  24  miles,  and  tiie  average  haul 
per  ton  was  a  little  more  than  125 
miles.  Passenger  train  mileage  was 
335,618,770  and  freight  train  mileage 
was  508,719. .506.  The  passenger  ser- 
vice brought  in  29.4i>  per  cent  of  the 
income  and  the  freight  service  68.23 
per  cent.  Each  100  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States  was  the  source 
whence  515  nwn  obtained  money  to 
live. 

If  second  tracks,  yard  tracks  and 
sidings  are  taken  into  consideration 
there  are  more  than  230,137  miles  of 
lines  in  the  country,  of  which  10,051 
miles  are  second  track.  The  increase 
of  mileage  in  1892-93  was  nearly  4900 
miles,  an  increase  over  1891-92  of  1900 
miles.  The  greatest  increase  was  in 
the  State  of  VVashington,  556.32  miles; 
in  Montana,  409.66;  in  Minnesota,  406.69 
miles  and  in  West  Virginia,  365  miles. 

Forty-two  companies  in  the  United 
States  have  a  mileage  of  over  1000  miles 
and  26  have  a  mileage  of  between  60o 
and  1000.  Companies  having  a  mileage 
of  2.50  or  less  number  902.  The  42  big 
companies  controlled  98,385.54  miles  of 
line,  leaving  1848 companies  controlling 
but  44.22  of  the  total  active  railroad 
mileage. 

The  accident  statistics  show  2727  em- 
ployes killed,  31,729  injured,  and  299 
passengers  killed,  3229  injured.  One 
employe  was  killed  to  every  320  men 
employed,  and  one  was  injured  while  27 
escaped.  Trainmen  fared  the  worst, 
as  ten  per  cent  of  them  were  injured  in 
various  ways.  As  to  passengers  one 
outjof  nearly  2,000,000  was  kUled,  and 
one  out  of  183,822  injured,  or  one  killed 


for  each  47, .588, 966  passenger  miles  run, 
and  one  injured  for  each  4,406,659  pas- 
sentrer  miles  run. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

bV  local  iipiiliciUions,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  onl.v  one  way 
to  cure  ileafuess,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
rem(!dics.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian 
Tube,  When  this  tube  is  Inflamed  you  have  a 
rumblins  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it 
is  entirely  closed,  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the"  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this 
tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will 
be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars; 
free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
«3"Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Children  should  have  several  hours 
play  every  day  in  the  open  air,  if  pos- 
sible. Tigorous  and  spontaneous  ac- 
tion of  this  sort  is  better  than  gymnas- 
tics; and  if  the  girls  were  allowed  by 
social  custom  to  play  as  boys  do  they 
would  cease  to  be  so  subject  to  spinal 
deformities. 


RUDY'S  PILE  SUl^POSlTORY  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money  refunded. 
Fifty  Cents  Per  Box.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  and 
Free  Sample,  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
For  sale  by  all  flrst-class  druggists. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

steel  Wtl)  rickct  I.uwn  Feiue ;  Steel  Otttes,  Steel 
PoHtB  mill  Steel  RhiIb  ;  Tree,  Flower  anil  Tomato 
Guaida;  Steel  Wire  Fenre  Board,  etc.    Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  HighSt.OeKalb.ia 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK 


Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 


China  and  Japan 

 ARK  

At  War! 


And  are  doing  their  best  to  injure  each  other. 


We  are  AT  WAR  with  High  Prices 

And  the  above  Sewing  Machine  is  the  result  of 
one  of  our  decisive  victories,  for  we  offer  an 
elegant  and  perfect  machine  at  prices  never  before 
heard  of  for  a  good  article.  Send  to  us  for  special 
circular  and  for  information  on  our  plan  of  doing 
business.  We  can  save  you  money  on  all  your 
purchases. 

Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply  Ass'n, 

132  Harket  St.,  San  Franci.sco,  Cal. 


How/Iand  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


TREES 

—  AND 

RLMNXS 


A  FINE  ASSOUTMENT 
bfMl  varieties,  free  from 
pfHtH  of  any  kind.  I'riiiiiiN 
Siuioiii,  Kiii^,  KoHtraver 
aiKl  >l(ir<l<>rh  i'herriert; 
ltla<'k  i  iilltariihi  I'Ikn:  Itlr*^  Soft  Sht'll  aiul 
other  AIiiioikIh;  AiuerU*:!!!  Sweet  Chet»tuutH; 
I'nt'part  iirleiiH  WaliiiitH.  Hanly  luounlaiti  thrown 
4)ran(f«'  Tri^eH,  Our  orang'es  have  Hlood  dvgvf.es 
thlH  winl<'r  wttlHMil  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  IX'Ht  berry  for  home  uHe  or  markfl.  AddreHH 
€.  M.  SIL\  A  dt  SON,  IJiu  olii.  i'lacer  County. 
Caltforiila. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

DKALKRS  IN 

RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McPALL  &  CO  Portland,  O). 

TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Ollv/e  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.  w.  j«c:k.soin  «fc  CO. 

Sole  Ageuts.       -       -       No.  5  Market  Street . 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Jonmal. 

^  ^  _  ^  (Established  ISGl). 

Weekly,  32  pages.  *l  a  year, 
p  K  p  p  160- page 
I  '  1 1  b  L  Bee-Book 

*  Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.50  Fifth  Ave. 
miCACiO,  ILLINOIS, 


™   f  ~i  1  lTg>  *  pATENT 


SPEHPV  FLOIIK  COMfANy 


WOF'    C/ALII='OKrSI«.  W. 

SAN  FU.*.NCISC<>,  CAL. 

INCOKI'OUATKII  APItlL.  1874. 


Davis'  Cream  Separator  Chum,  power 
hot  water  and  feed  cooker  combined. 
Agents  wanu-d.  Send  for  circular.  All 
sizes  Hand  Cream  Separators. 
Uavls  i  Kankin  U.  &  M.  Co.  Chicago. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACnAMKNTO.  t  AI.IKOKNIA. 

ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,<O> 

—  M  A  .M  K A 1  11  •  li  K Its  1 1 K— 

STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

.till/  III!  Liiiilx  <ij 
^   -f    MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 


Flour  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Qoartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constructed,  Fitted  Hp  and  Repaired. 
F-ROINT  STREET,  Bet.  IN  «fc  O., 

S.M  KA.MKNTtl.  CAL. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by   

A.  O.  KIX,  Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

\ h  r  I  I  UH  I  .Squiirx  Head.  Ne.v  Rnd  Wunder, 

L  U  Winter  !  iti'.l-.  .rit  Kh<1  Giawtiun  and  improved 
Faltz  Who  It.  Mouiiii..tli  White  P,>i  hii  and  Kmlaiid  Ilye 
Send  2c  Btamp  for  Samples  and  Catalogue  uf  Seed  Wheat, 
Tieaa.  PlantB,  Potatoen aod  Seeds  f  r  KhII  I'lanclns. 
Hain'l  U'lUoD,  Se'J  Oruicir,  .(lecbnDlcavHIe,  Pa, 


Jilt  ii/ii^ipj)it)y?T('Y. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  llistor)-.  Culture  and  C  uring^. 


liv  GlISTAV  EI.SEN. 


Capital  r»iii  I'p  wi.oon.ono 

KeHerve  Fund  unil  Cnillvi<l«<l  rroHts,  130,000 

DIvldenilH  I'aid  to  Storkliulclers   K33,UO0 

 4>PKirEit»i  

A.  D.  Lf)GAN  President. 

I.  C.  STKKLK   Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MO.S'TPELLIER.... Cashier  and  M.-uiaeer. 
FRANK  M<*MIILLEN  Sf-erelai-j'. 

(iener.-il  naiikiiK?.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Sliver.  Bills  of  ExehanffH  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wlie.'it  and  Conntr.v  Produce  a  Si>ecl;iltv. 

Janiiar.v  I.  1H'.14.       A.  MDNTPELLIER.  Manaser. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3.  ISK:!.   Patenteil  April  IT.  IH«:i. 


SSEXDEN. 

The  atti-iilloii  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  anil  the  iii:wiy  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
Is  capable,  such  :is  Railroad  Work.  Irrljratloti 
Ultehes.  Levee  Uulldlnf.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

Tills  Iniplenienl  will  lake  up, and  carr.v  its  load  to 
an.v  deslrf'd  dtslaiiee.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenl.v  or  deposit  Us  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Tliousauds  of  tlies,*  Serapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

JiT  Tills  Scraiier  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  nianu- 
f.ielnred  in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  foiir-horse.  #40;  .Steel,  two-horse. 
Acid  1-1 -ss  .-ill  ord.  rs  to 
G.  LISSENDEN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

I  *  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

I  (Successors  to  THOMSON     EV.\NS.  I 

1  10  ,&  Ifl  IJK..VI.F.  STKKFT,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

5teani  Pumps,         Steam  Engines. 

Ml  Kin^is  Mjrmsrity. 


This  is  the  Stand.ird  Work  on  the  Raisin  Indimlry 
in  California.  It  lias  been  approvi'd  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wicksoii.  Mr.  Clias.  A.  Wetniore  and  a 
multitude  of  Pl  aelteal  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  TiiK.  IJkwkv  Pfiii.isiiiNO  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  iinlforin  i)rlei' of  *:t.O0,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  HhouUl  lie  addressed: 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

j)30  .Market  Street,  San  FrancUcu,  Cal. 


CilLlfOli|ll/l 


HOW  W  BROW  THEM. 

\  .>laiiiml  oi   .Methods    w  liieli   have  VieldtMl 
(treatest  Sneeess;  with  Lists  <,r  \'arielieH 
Kest  .\dupted  to  the  DiilerenI 
Otstrii'ts  of  the  State. 


pdylii 


Piaelieal.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Eiiilii 
the  expi-rieiiei-  ami  iiiftiioils  of  hundreds  uf  su 
fill  growers,  and  coiistitiilliig  a  trusiworili.\'  guide 
Uy  which  the  iiie.xperieneed  ma.v  suecessfull.\  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  faiitous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Eiiwaiiii 
J.  WicKsoN.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  an<l 
Eiiioniology.  University  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  I'u:  im  Kiinil  I'nss,  San  Francisco;  St-e'.v  Call- 
t(M  iil:i  Si:ili-  Iloitlenliural  Society:  Pres.  California 
St;ite  Flor;il  Soi  iely.  etc. 

Litiyt  (Jfliiii..  ibUpuoix.fullii  tllu.it riitcti,  iiric,-,  l<li:(.00, 
fHfut  IfitiiL 

KOH  SA  I.K  ilV 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

Publishers  l*a<'ili<*  Knral  Press. 
220  Market  Street,  5an  FrancLsco,  Cal. 


t>olJLiliY  fi^\i  ^jock  book. 


Nii.es'  new  inanu:il  and  refereiiee  book  on  aubleeis 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  Pacllic  Coast.    A  New  Eililion.  over  lUO 

fiages.  iirofnsely  lliustrjited  with  handsome,  lifelike 
llustratioiiH  of  the  different  varieties  of  Poultry 
and  Live  Slock.  Price,  posipald.  50  cents.  Addieas 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  RoACHE,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 


Though  times  may  be  hard  and  weather  act 
strauge, 

Just  make  up  your  minds  to  come  to  the 
grange. 

When  we  have  a  President  with 
whom  all  the  people  are  satisfied,  when 
we  have  an  administration  which  suits 
all,  when  the  defects  in  our  school  sys- 
tem are  removed,  when  temperance  be- 
comes a  veritable  fact,  when  we  have 
a  parity  of  silver  and  gold,  when  all 
religious  denominations  shall  have  be- 
come unified  under  one  creed,  the  mil- 
lennium will  not  yet  have  been  reached. 
There  will  be  as  many  evils  to  combat 
as  now,  as  many  reforms  to  inaugurate 
and  sustain,  because  the  path  of  prog- 
ress leads  ever  onward  and  upward, 
and  we  no  sooner  reach  one  of  its  sub- 
lime heights  than  we  find  other  pinna- 
cles yet  towering  above  us,  and  with 
an  undying  hope  of  yet  reaching  its 
summit  we  struggle  on  to  find  at  last 
that  we  have  only  commenced  the  as- 
cent, and  that  absolute  perfection  is 
unattainable  by  finite  beings. 

Is  it  not  strange  how  many  men 
know  the  exact  panacea  for  all  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  many  evils  of  the  day, 
and  yet  so  signally  fail  to  apply  any  of 
them? 

Politics  did  not  discover  America, 
did  not  gain  the  American  Revolution, 
did  not  discover  or  construct  the 
steamboat,  the  telegraph  or  the  tele- 
phone, did  not  remove  our  primeval 
forests  and  hew  therefrom  millions  of 
homes,  did  not  give  us  our  free  school 
system  and  our  various  charitable  in- 
stitutions, never  made  an  unjust  man 
just  or  reformed  a  heartless  tyrant. 
In  short,  the  work  of  the  world  is  not 
done  by  partisan  politics,  and  while  it 
is  necessaT-y  that  all  should  take  a 
proper  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
country,  and  rid  them  from  the  stigma 
which  now  attaches  to  the  name,  all 
political  pai-ties  are  equally  to  blame 
for  the  fallacious  teachings  that  parti- 
san politics  is  the  paramount  interest 
of  the  nation. 

Stockton  Grange  and  the  citizens  in 
general  are  in  dead  earnest  in  their 
efforts  to  make  the  coming  State 
Grange  session  one  of  the  best  ever 
held.  Numerous  committees  of  promi- 
nent ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed.  The  hall  for  holding  the 
session  has  been  selected,  also  one  for 
holding  Pomona  Feast,  while  they  pro- 
pose to  give  the  State  G  range  a  grand 
public  reception  in  which  the  digni- 
taries of  the  City  of  the  Plains  expect 
to  take  a  hand. 

Railroad  rates  of  a  fare  and  a  third 
will  be  secured  for  the  session  on  the 
certificate  plan,  and  blanks  will  soon 
be  sent  to  all  granges.  All  patrons 
securing  these  certificates  will  be  ex- 
pected to  comply  exactly  with  the  pro- 
visions therein  contained. 


Magnolia  Celebrates  Its  Anniver= 
sary. 


HioHLAND  Ranch,  Aug.  12. 

To  THE  Editor:— Magnolia  Grange 
held  its  nineteenth  anniversary  and 
picnic  on  the  11th.  The  day  was  as 
fine  as  one  could  wish.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members  and 
neighbors,  although  not  so  many  as 
usual.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  day  very  much,  which 
consisted  of  singing,  recitations,  and  a 
pleasing  address  by  Bro.  Coulter,  and 
a  long  and  interesting  talk  by  Bro. 
Lubin  of  Sacramento  on  his  novel 
transportation  plan,  all  of  which  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

Magnolia  is  holding  its  own  very 
well,  and  is  alive  to  everything  of  pub- 
lic interest.  In  fact,  she  may  be  con- 
sidered a  healthy  youth  of  nineteen, 
with  a  prospect  of  living  to  a  good  old 
age. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  our 
brothers  in  the  Eastern  States,  who 
are  oldest  in  the  work,  are  doing  so 
much  for  the  oi'der.  Why  not  put  otir 
shoulders  to  the  grange  wheel  in  this 
State  and  help  roll  it  along.  Long  live 
the  grange  !  V.  W.  S. 


This  and  That. 


To  THE  Editor: — Accepting  an  invi- 
tation from  Hon.  C.  T.  Settle,  ex- 
mayor  and  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  largest  mercantile  estab- 
lishment in  San  Jose,  to  visit  some  of 
the  many  fruit  drying  and  canning 
places  in  and  near  San  Jose,  we  seated 
ourselves  in  his  phaeton  on  a  bright 
and  sunny  morning  (for  which  the  Gar- 
den City  is  famous),  and  behind  a  rapid 
roadster,  with  Bro.  Settle  handling  the 
ribbons,  we  were  soon  going  at  a  three- 
minute  gait  toward  the  fruit  drier  at 
Campbell  station,  our  first  objective 
point.  Here  we  found  a  small  army  of 
jjeople — men,  women  and  children — 
numbering  680,  engaged  in  unloading, 
grading  and  cutting  or  pitting  apri- 
cots which  were  then  placed  on  trays 
or  shallow  boxes  seven  feet  long,  three 
feet  wide  and  about  three  inches  deep. 
These  trays  are  then  loaded  on  trucks 
seven  or  eight  feet  high  and  rolled  into 
the  sulphur-house  where  they  remain  a 
few  moments,  but  long  enough  to  fix  in 
the  apricot  the  golden  hue  so  marked 
in  that  variety  of  fruit.  From  the 
sulphur-house  they  are  taken  on  rail- 
road tracks  to  the  drying  grounds 
where  they  are  spread  out  and  Old  Sol 
does  the  drying.  Seventeen  acres  are 
here  set  set  apart  for  drying.  It  is  a 
rare  sight  to  see  twelve  or  fifteen 
acres  covered  with  fruit  in  trays  in 
process  of  drying.  When  dry  it  is 
taken,  in  this  instance,  to  a  brick  ware- 
house where  tons  of  it  are  jiiled  up  in 
bins,  each  grade  by  itself. 

The  output  at  this  establishment  last 
year  was  BdOO  tons  and  it  will  probably 
exceed  that  amount  this  year.  Five 
and  one-half  tons  of  sulphur  were  used 
at  this  drier  in  the  preparation  of  fruit. 
All  the  sulphur  used  comes  from 
France,  but  it  is  sublimated  in  San 
Francisco.  This  description  will  an- 
swer for  the  many  other  driers  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  some  of  which  are 
equally  as  large,  and  many  are  much 
smaller. 

We  then  drove  to  the  San  Jose  can- 
ning establishment,  where  600  per.sons 
are  busy  in  preparing  fruit  for  the 
market.  Here  the  gentlemanly  fore- 
man detailed  a  man  to  show  us  through 
the  works  and-  explain  in  detail  the 
many  processes  used  in  grading,  dip- 
ping in  hot  lye,  canning  some  and  con- 
verting others  into  jellies,  jams,  mar- 
malades, preserves,  pickles,  syrups, 
etc.  This,  to  the  eye  of  a  tyro  in  such 
things,  is  a  model  establishment;  and 
then  the  wonderful  machinery  for  mak- 
ing the  cans  is  worth  a  day's  ride  to 
see  in  operation.  The  tin  is  cut,  bent, 
top  and  bottom  cut  and  formed,  put 
together  and  soldered  all  by  machinery, 
doing  the  work  of  a  few  score  of  men. 
There  are  other  canning  establishments 
of  equal  and  perhaps  greater  capacity 
than  this. 

To  estimate  the  niunber  of  persons 
now  engaged  in  Santa  Clara  county 
preparing  fruit  for  market  at  7000 
would  probably  be  below  rather  than 
above  the  number.  The  average  earn- 
ings are  one  and  a  half  dollar  per 
day,  making  between  ten  and  eleven 
thousand  dollars  per  day  for  wages. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  help,  persons 
coming  100  to  150  miles,  bringing  their 
families  and  tents,  camping  out  near 
the  driers  or  canneries  where  they  get 
employment. 

San  Jose  Grange  is  moving  along  in 
the  even  tenor  of  its  ways.  It  is  troubled 
now,  as  are  all  other  granges  at  this 
time  of  year,  with  a  plethora  of  empty 
benches. 

Yesterday  your  correspondent  intro- 
duced the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions : 

WiiRHEAs,  Congress  has  made  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley,  to  include  an  agricultural 
college.  The  State  also  has  been  liberal  to  a 
fault  in  providing  revenue  by  taxation  run- 
ning up  into  the  millions  for  its  support.  To 
this  we  enter  no  protest.  The  Agricultural 
College  and  its  connection  with  the  agri- 
cultural stations  established  more  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  the  farmers  and 
their  sons,  are  of  special  interest  financially 
and  educationally  to  the  farmers  of  California. 
We  therefore  claim,  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
justice,  that  the  leading— in  fact  the  only 
State  organization  of  farmers  in  California- 
have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College.  And  as  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  farmers  add  largely  to  the  numerical 


strength  of  the  classical  part  of  the  University 
should  entitle  the  farmers'  organization  to  a 
membership  in  the  Board  of  Regents ;  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  which  con- 
venes on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1895, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully  requested 
to  so  change  the  organic  act  creating  the 
State  University,  to  the  end  that  the  Master 
of  the  State  Grange  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  during  his  term  of  ofBce  as  such 
master. 

Resolved,  That  the  law  so  enacted  shall 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  as  soon  as  the  first 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  Board  of  Regents  after 
the  passage  of  said  law. 

It  is  not  known  by  all  of  the  grangers 
that  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  order  in  this  State  the  master 
of  the  State  Grange  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Board  of  Regents  at  a  time 
when  it  was  thought  by  outsiders  that 
we  would  or  could  wield  a  great  politi- 
cal power.  But  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  the  grangers  were  not  a  politi- 
cal body  the  thought  of  appointing  a 
granger  to  that  position  was  not  con- 
sidered the  right  thing  by  those  who 
"  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 

The  political  pot  has  commenced 
seething  and  boiling.  The  Populist 
candidates  for  Governor  and  Congress- 
man held  their  first  meeting  here  a 
few  days  ago  with  a  fair  attendance  of 
listeners.  Notwithstanding  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  their  candidates  and 
the  crudity  of  some  parts  of  their 
platform,  they  will  receive  «many  votes 
of  Democrats  and  Republicans  who  are 
disgusted  with  the  subservience  of  the 
leaders  of  both  political  parties  in  Con- 
gress to  the  monometallists  of  London 
and  New  York,  to  the  sugar  and  other 
trusts  and  combines,  to  legislation 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  property  with 
no  thought  for  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  fill  our 
highways  and  byways  throughout  the 
land  with  a  hungry,  starving,  discon- 
tented people.  The  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  governments  will  learn  that 
human  beings  have  some  rights  as  well 
as  property.  Neither  party  is  wholly 
to  blame  for  the  existing  state  of  af- 
fairs, but  each  is  criminally  to  blame 
for  not  providing  for  a  better  currency, 
the  building  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
and  such  other  legislation  as  would  set 
the  wheels  of  prosperity  again  in  mo- 
tion. Amos  Adams. 

San  Jose. 


Ho  for  the  State  Orange  ! 


Only  forty  days  more  till  the  twenty- 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
State  Grange  in  Masonic  Music  Hall, 
Stockton,  October  2,  1894!  Cheap 
rates  of  fare  and  hotel  accommodations 
will  surely  bring  a  full  attendance  this 
important  year. 

Don't  fear  that  you  can't  get  about, 
for  we  have  good  roads  and  the  best  of 
electric  railways;  don't  fear  hunger,  for 
we  are  the  entrepot  of  a  great  valley; 
don't  fear  sickness,  for  our  death  rate 
is  only  15.4  in  1000;  don't  fear  dark- 
ness, for  we  have  fine  electric  and  gas 
lights;  don't  fear  that  you  will  out- 
talk  us,  for  we  have  an  abundance  of 
natural  gas  in  the  city  and  some  in  the 
country. 

The  trip  need  not  be  costly,  and  the 
crop  yield  has  been  greater  than  ex- 
pected. Old  clothes  are  fashionable; 
let  us  wear  them.  Recreation  is  need- 
ful; let  us  have  it  in  this  breezy  city. 
Never  has  the  session  met  in  times  re- 
quiring more  moderation,  more  of  the 
potent  calm  of  reason  than  now,  when 
foreign  anarchists  menace  life  and 
property  on  the  railways  and  a  great 
corporation  is  trying  to  get  the  pay- 
ment of  its  just  taxes  extended  fifty 
years,  while  in  Congress  it  has  throttled 
the  Nicaragua  canal  bill. 

The  fiterary  committee.  Sister  P.  C. 
Noyce  chairman,  is  urgent  that  articles 
be  sent  early  so  as  to  help  the  State 
Master  to  make  out  a  fine  programme. 

  A.  A. 

5an  Joaquin  Pomona  Grange. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin County  Pomona  Grange  will  be 
held  in  Lodi,  Thursday,  August  30th, 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  In  the  evening  the 
degree  of  Pomona  will  be  conferred,  to 
conclude  with  a  feast  of  Pomona.  Visit- 


ing patrons  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
present.      James  A.  Anderson, 

Secretary. 

From  the  State  Organist. 

Sacramento,  Aug.  5,  1894. 

To  the  Editor: — A  short  time  ago  I 
had  a  list  of  songs  published  to  be  used 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  California 
State  Grange,  but  for  fear  some  of  our 
members  did  not  see  the  list  I  will  give 
it  again:  Pages  94,  102,  111,  114,  115, 
120,  125,  128,  130,  137,  142,  152,  154, 
156,  159,  160,  164  and  190  of  the 
"  Grange  Melodies." 

The  time  is  drawing  near  for  our  an- 
nual meeting,  so  do  not  neglect  to  fa- 
miliarize yourselves  with  the  songs 
given  in  the  list. 

Members  who  will  render  either  in- 
strumental or  vocal  selections  during 
the  session  will  please  send  me  their 
names,  as  I  should  like  my  programme 
well  filled  before  the  opening  of  meet- 
ing. Fraternally, 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Greer. 


AS  IN  YOUTH 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

CORDIALLY  INDORSED. 


RESTORES 

Natural  Growth 


OF  THE 


HAIR 

—WHEN  — 
AliL  OTHER 

Dressings 


''I  can  cordially  indorse  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor,  as  one  of  the  best  preparations 
for  the  hair.  "When  I  began  using  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor,  all  the  front  pa  rt  of  my  head 
—about  half  of  it  — was  bald.  The  use 
of  only  two  bottles  restored  a  natural 
growth,  which  still  continues  as  in  my 
youth.  I  tried  several  other  dressings, 
out  they  all  failed.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
is  the  best."  — Mrs.  J.  C.  Pbeussek, 
Converse,  Texas. 


AVER'S  Hair  Vigor 
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PREPARED  BY 


Or.  J.  C.  AVER  &  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


STATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM, 

Austin,  Texas,  Aug.  3(1. 181H. 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adr'ian,  Midi. 

Gentlemen:— ReplyinR  to  yours  of  21  iilt.  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Tools  were  shipped 
to-day.  The  fence  is  givlug  entire  satis- 
faction, and  I  consider  it  the  Dest  wire  fence 
I  have  seen.  Respectfully, 

F.  S.  WHTTE,  Supt. 

The  above  testimonial  was  given  after 
two  years  trial. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Orapp  Cljltlire  ip  Callforpia. 


Now  that  the  Intorctit  lii  tlio  oullure  of  the  orange 
Is  extending  so  as  to  t'lnbraco  iioarl.v  all  parts  of  the 
state,  a  book  pivluE  the  resiiltH  of  experience  in 
parts  of  the  State  wliore  the  prowtli  of  the  fruit  has 
been  longest  pursued  will  be  fovnul  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

Oranjfc  Culture  In  Callforui.'i "  was  written  b.v 
Thonuis  A.  Garey  of  Loa  Anjceles.  after  many  years 
of  praptlcal  experience  and  observation  In  the 
trrowth  of  the  fruit.  It  Is  a  well  prlnlcd  hand-book 
of  227  p.'iffea.  and  treats  of  nursery  prai'l  loi'.  platitlntr 
of  oranff(!  orchards,  ctiltlvatlon  and  li-rlKatlon, 
prunhiff.  estimates  of  cost  of  plantatiouH,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  hook  Is  sent,  postpaid,  at  the  reduced  price  of 
75  <'eiits  per  copv.  in  cloth  blndiuf^.  Address  THE 
DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  publishers  Pacific  Rural 
Prcng,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


,Should  consult 
DKWEY&CO. 
AMKiiicANand 


California  Inventors 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  in  1H60.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  largo  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  tree  circulars  of  Infor- 
mation, iio.  ftaa  Market  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cftl. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  FkanciscO,  Aug.  -H,  1894. 

FLOUH— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extra.  $:i  -Kl  (n  $3  50  t*  bbl:  Bakers'  Extras.  $3  30(a 
t3  40;  Superline,  *2  50(Si*2  75  "f*  bbl. 

WHEAT— The  situalion  lool<s  healthier  than  for 
some  time.  Foreign  advices  {;ive  sumi'  encourage- 
ment, and  this  circumstance  has  pood  influence  on 
the  local  situation.  The  demand  for  shipment  is  a 
little  more  pronounced,  and  prices  show  triflinf? 
I>etter  tone.  Speculative  trading  is  also  showing 
increased  volume,  the  transactions  in  the  Call 
r?<)ard  of  late  being  somewhat  large.  No.  1  ship- 
ping Wheat  is  quotable  at  HeHCuST'i  ¥  ctl.,  with 
XHJic  for  a  choice  article.  Milling  grades  are  easy 
at  a  range  of  02Wa97>/ic  1*  ctl. 

UARLEY— Business  is  not  of  particularly  active 
character.  At  the  same  time  there  is  fairly 
.steady  undertone  to  the  market.  Sellers  are  a 
little  more  inclined  to  hold  on  than  they  were  a 
week  or  so  ago,  and  buyers  therefore  do  not  have 
matters  so  m»ch  their  own  way.  Dealers  look  for 
more  activity  in  the  near  future  and  hope  for 
steadier  rates.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good, 
8(l(;oiS»Hc;  choice.  83^fn85c;  Brewing,  87V4®90c; 
Chevalier,  standard,  $1  25(g  1  27!4  ctl. 

OATS— Buyers  are  lukewarm  and  trade  is  slow 
and  dragging.  Prices  aj-e  soft,  and  lower  quota- 
tions are  not  unlikely  as  soon  as  heavy  arrivals  of 
new  crop  come  to  hand.  New  California  Coast 
Oats  sell  at  a  range  of  aic(n$l  10  V  ctl.  We  quote 
old  as  follows :  Milling.  *1  li'iia.l  ii'ij:  Surprise, 
$1  25(511  30:  fancy  feed.  ?1  l.SiS  l  ai);  good  to  choice, 
Jl  05(S1  li'i:  ppor  to  fair,  SKJcfaiJl:  Black,  nom- 
inal; Red,  nominal;  Gray.  W  t>2'4@il  07H  1»  ctl. 

CORN— Dealers  generally  consider  that  the 
market  has  alMUt  touched  bottom,  and  that  any 
change  which  may  occur  will  hv  for  the  better. 
guotableat$l  17'/,fa.l  S)  for  large  Yellow,  $1  XKn. 
1  32(4  for  small  Yellow  and  $1  30(n  1  3T'4  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27  50@28  50  ^ 
ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27(3128  f. 
ton:  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2>J@.3Mc  ?  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  *35  ton  from 
the  mill:  jobbing,  $37.50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  J30  y 
Ion;  jobbing,  J32.50. 

SEEDS — We  quote  as  follows :  Mustard.  Brown, 
.$2  25fo$2  50;  Yellow,  .$3<n  $3  25:  Trieste,  f2  25@$2  50; 
Canary,  4c;  Hemp,  3%c  ^  ft);  Rape,  202Mc: 
Timothy.  a%c  ^  lb;  Alfalfa,  lOglllHc;  Flax,  $3® 
*3  25  T>  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $\7&'\H  ^  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour.  3'ic; 
Rye  Meal.  3c;  Graham  Flour.  3c ;  Oatmeal.  4!.4C ; 
Oat  Groats,  5c:  Ciacked  Wheat,  3'4c:  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  4'^  to  4iic  ?  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $14fo;$15  ¥  ton. 

HAY — There  have  been  rather  heavy  arrivals  for 
the  past  week,  and  the  market  is  lil)erally  stocked 
with  all  descriptions  except  Oat  Hay,  which  is 
sparsely  represented  among  the  offerings.  Prices 
are  weak,  top  figures  being  obtained  only  for  ex- 
ceptionally Hue  lots.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1 
ton  less  than  rope-bound  Ha.v.  Following  are 
the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay: 
Wheat  $8(3*12;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  XKa  W  Oat, 
mn  U  .Tf);  Wild  Oat.  $70.9  Alfalfa.  $(i  .t(I(S9  .50; 
Barley,  $6fa.9;  Clover,$7  50^10;  compressed,  $8(3,11 ; 
Stock.  $0(0.7  ¥  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  45@i.55c  ^  bale. 

HOPS  — Prices  soft,  there  being  no  demand. 
Quotable  nominal  at  ijfnSc  fb  for  crop  of  1893. 
New  are  offered  to  arrive  at  8(n  lOc  fti. 

RYE— Quotable  at  82H(<i  87Hic  ^  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $1  im>l  15  ¥  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $18  50(?il9 
¥  ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  lOO-lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-lb 
bags,  $11  50. 

POTATOES— Trade  keeps  active  in  this  line, 
there  being  good  demand  for  shipment  as  well  as 
for  local  needs.  We  quote :  Early  Rose,  25&i,32' ic ; 
Garnet  Chile,  30(o40c;  Burbanks,  ,30Cn,45c:  Salinas 
Burbanks.  60(n70c;  Sweets,  50c^$l  ~t  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  50(a6.5c  V  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote  as  follows:  Green, 
$1  .50  to  $1  75:  Blackeye,  $1  60@$1  65;  Niles,  $1  50 
to$l  75  f  ctl. 

BEANS— Trade  is  light  and  the  market  gener- 
ally wiiars  easy  tone.  New  Lad.y  Washingtons 
are  oCTeriug  at  $2  l.S(»2  ;*)  V  ctl.  We  quote: 
Bayos,  $2  25^2  35;  Pink,  $1  oOf&l  60;  Red.  $2; 
Lima,  $3  6()f<i)$3  75:  Pea,  $2  .'i00i$2  70;  Small 
White,  $2  50(11  $2  85:  Large  White,  $2  40@$2  60  f  ctl. 

VEGETABLES  —  Trade  continues  of  active 
character,  there  being  good  demand  for  all  de- 
scriptions, with  supplies  as  a  rule  equal  to 
all  wants.  We  quote  as  follows:  Green 
Okra,  2.1(2 5(ic  {»  box;  Egg  plant,  30(ai50c  Tgi  box;  Cu- 
cumbers, 20(0400  f"  box  for  bay;  Pickles,  $1  25(ffil  50 
for  No.  1  and  25(5500  ctl  No.  2;  String  Beans,  2% 
@3c^lb;  Summer  Squash,  20(<i30c  box;  Green 
Corn,  2.5^.50c  sack  for  common  and  65c@$l 
TS*  box  for  bay;  Berkeley  Corn.  30@50c  per  box; 
Marrowfat  Squash.  $6(58  ton;  Hubbard  Squash, 
— (Si —  tou;  Green  Peppers,  2,S((i  40c  box  for 
Chile  and  3.5^ 50c  ¥  box  for  Bell;  River  Tomatoes, 
50(5i75c  f,  box;  Turnips,  75c ctl;  Beets,  75c  fi 
sacik;  Parsnips,  $1  2.^  ctl ;  Carrots,  .^5(o 40c :  Cab- 
bage, 60(a75c;  Garlic.  lH@2c  lb;  CauliMower,  60^1 
70e  ^  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  17!/j(a,20c  ^1  ft;  Dry 
Okra,  — c  *  ft. 

,  FRESH  FRUIT  —  Arrivals  are  free,  and  the 
market  is  heavily  stocked.  Of  several  kinds 
there  is  large  surplus  which  has  to  be  sold  to 
peddlers  at  almost  any  price.  Apricots  are  not 
worth  quoting  any  longer,  the  season  being 
about  over.  We  quote  as  follows:  White 
Nectarines,  40(e.60c?*  box:  Red  Nectarines,  40(a'65c 
^  box;  Crabapples,  2l)(^2.5c  1^  box;  Grapes,  com- 
mon, 1.5(Sa)c  f"  box;  Malaga  Grapes,  25(a40c  ^ 
box:  Muscat,  .in(o,,"iOc;  Black  Grapes,  20(a50c  ¥ 
box;  Tokay.  40(a two;  Peaches,  20(5 40c  f.  box  and 
20(ai25c  bskt  and  $15  to  $20  ^  ton  in  bulk;  Black 
Figs,  a)(g.40c  1?  box  for  Mayers  and  40fa,85c  for  2- 
layers  box;  Plums,  v<(a  lc  'f.  lb;  Apples,  25@75c 
¥  box;  Pears,  common,  25(5.3.50  ¥  box:  Bartlett 
Pears,  25(5:40o  ^  box  and  $10(ai)7  50  f  ton  in  bulk; 
Cantaloupes,  50c@$l  25  ^  crate :  Watermelons,  $4® 
6  ^  hundred. 

BERRIES — Steady  in  price,  receipts  not  being 
heavy.  We  quote:  Raspberries,  $.3@4  fi  chest; 
Strawberries.  $4(518  chest  for  Sharpless ;  Black- 
berries, $1  50@3  ^  chest;  Huckelberries,  4(a:4'/4c 
*  ft. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— The  market  is  again  well 
stocked  with  Mexican  Limes,  and  prices  are 
lower.  We  quote  as  tollows:  Mexican  Limes,  $4 
(mb  'f.  box;  Lemons.  Sicily,  —(a  — ;  California 
Lemons,  $S  50®3  for  common  and  $3  5(Ka4  for  good 
to  choice;  Bananas,  $1  50@2  50  ^  bunch;  Pine- 
apples, $2®4  V  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— The  San  Francisco  Fruit  Ex- 


change is  now  in  good  running  order  and  promises 
to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  Dried  Fruit  industry. 
Samples  are  becoming  more  numerous  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  while  increased  attendance  shows 
that  interest  is  enlarging.  The  concern  has  now- 
got  down  to  positive  business,  and  the  sessions 
are  likely  to  be  characterized  by  lively  business 
trading  in  the  near  future.  Good  inquiry  prevails 
for  Apricots,  for  shipping  as  well  as  on  local 
account.  A  few  carloads  of  Peaches  have  gone 
East  and  others  will  follow  at  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  said  that  a  good  d(;mand  for  Peaches 
prevails  on  Eastern  account .  as  that  section  car- 
I  ried  no  Dried  Peaches  over  from  last  season  and 
the  market  is  almost  bare.  Apples  are  receiving 
fair  attention.  We  quote  as  follows :  Apples,  4'i(5> 
5c  for  quartered,  bCabYtC  for  sliced,  and  8(i  8VjC  for 
evaporated;  Pears,  6<a8c  ^  lb  for  bleached  halves 
and  2@.4c  for  quarters;  bleached  Peaches.  7H(n8c; 
September  delivery,  6H((i  7c 'S»  ft:  Apricots.  B(n  8c: 
Prunes.  Septemlu  r  -  October  delivery,  4H("4^ie: 
Plums,  4(<i5c  for  pitted  and  I'Jc  for  uupitted;  Figs, 
black,  3c  for  pressed  and  2c  for  unpressed :  White 
Nectarines,  6';h:  7c  'f  ft. 

RAISINS— We  quote  IK93  crop  as  follows:  Cali- 
fornia Layers,  60c®$l ;  loose  Muscatels,  in  boxes, 
.■jO^^Sc;  clusters,  $1  25@1  50;  No.  I  loose  in  sacks, 
2!v<l@3c  f»  lb;  No.  2,  do,  2M®3Kc;  dried  Grapes, 
lH@lJic  1»  lb. 

NUTS— We  quote:  Chestnuts.  — (n— c  t"  ft;  Wal- 
nuts, 6(0  7Hc  for  hardshell.  8(h-9c  for  soft  shell 
and  8@9c  for  paper  shell;  California  Almonds, 
10(5 11c  for  scTft  shell,  6(ni7c  for  hard  shell  and 
UH@12!4c  for  paper  shell:  Peanuts.  .5(<i'.6c :  Filberts, 
10(a.lO'4c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5(<i.fic;  Pecans,  8c  for 
rough  'and  8(5  Kta  for  jiolished;  Brazil  Nuts, 
8(6  9c:  Cocoanuts,  $5  to  ^5.50  100. 

HONEY— Trade  is  slow.  Although  the  crop  is 
known  to  be  light,  buyers  seem  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  replenish  stocks.  Prices  firm.  We  quote  new: 
Comb,  ll(5'12c;  water  white,  6'<j(a,6!4c;  light  amber, 
5H@6c  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24®26c  f>  lb. 

BUTTER— Choice  grades  of  fresh  are  Hrm  at  the 
quotations.  More  attention  is  being  given  to 
medium  grades  on  account  of  lower  ligures,  while 
packed  qualities  are  Hndiug  better  inquiry.  We 
quote :  Fancy  Creamery,  2.S(<i'25c ;  fancy  dairy,  21® 
22i.c;  good  to  choice,  17(n,20c;  store  lots,  I3@16c; 
picked  roll,  new,  19@21c;  tirkin.  17(<i  19c  ft  lb. 

CHEESE  — Fair  supplies,  with  moderate  de- 
mand. We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8@9o;  fair  to 
g<x>d,  6H®7Hc;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  tine,  12H®14c 
lit  ft. 

EGGS— Arrivals  are  not  large,  while  the  demand 
is  fairly  good  and  prices  have  steady  tone  all 
round.  We  quote:  California  ranch,  220.2.5c; 
store  lots,  1.5®20c;  Eastern  Eggs,  16@18o;  fancy 
do,  20(5  22c  ^  dozen. 

POULTRY  —  Oflerings  are  not  particularly 
heavy,  but  prices  have  easytone.partlybecau.se 
Eastern  consignments  are  due  this  week,  one  car 
being  expected  tomorrow  morning.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Live  Turkeys- Gobblers.  11(5140:  Hens, 
11(5 14c:  Roosters.  $4(5  4  50  for  old.  $4(5  5.50  tor 
young:  Broilers,  $1  50(fi  2  50  for  small  and  $3(Si3  50 
for  large:  Fryers,  $3  50(n'4  .50;  Hens,  $4®.5  50; 
Ducks.  $,3(54;  Geese,  ti(a,\  50  ¥  pair;  Pigeons, 
$1  25(5,$!  .50 dozen. 

GAME— Nominal. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote ;  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hams,  14'i(5  1.5c  1?  ft:  California  Hams,  1.3(n,14c;  Ba- 
con. Eastern. extra  light,  sugar-cured,  1.5c:  medium, 
10c ; do,  light,  10'/4("  lie: do,  light,  boneless,  12(ii  12'4c; 
light,  medium.  Ixmeless.  lie:  I'ork,  extra  clear, 
bbls,  $20;  hf  bbls.  $10  .50;  clear,  bbls,$19;  hf  bbls, 
$11);  boneless  Pig  Pork,  bbls.  $21  .50;  hf  bbls,  $11; 
Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls,  $4  "5;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50 
(5.$«;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  .$8  .50('t$9;  do,  fam- 
ily, $10(5$10.50;  extra,  do,  $110*11  .50  ¥  bbl;  do, 
smoked,  90'10o;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,  $8;  East- 
ern Lard,  compound,  tierces,  7'ic;  do,  prime, 
steam,  9c:  Eastern,  pure,  10-fc  pails,  ll)c;  5-ft 
pails,  IO'bc;  .3-ft  pails,  lO'^c;  California,  10-fc  tins, 
8Hc;  do.  .Vft,  9o;  do,  20-ft  buckets,  10c:  California 
pure,  in  tierces,  8!40  9c;  do,  compound,  7c  for 
tierces. 

WOOL— There  is  good  tone  to  prices  without 
any  positive  change  in  quotations.  Trade  has 
been  fairly  active  the  past  week  and  about  all  de- 
sirable otTerlngs  are  cleaned  up.  Some  Fall  and 
Lambs'  clip  has  arrived  in  small  quantities,  being 
quoted  at  4(n  8c  t>  ft.  Until  there  be  increased  re- 
ceipts of  Fall,  business  will  be  of  small  volume. 
The  weekly  report  of  Thos.  Denigan.  .S(m  &  Co. 
says:  " Shippers  have  been  liberal  purchasers  so 
long  as  good  lines  of  Spring  Wool  could  be  se- 
lected. Stocks  have  been  reduced  to  such  a  low 
standard  here,  that  it  would  now  be  diftloult  to 
make  up  large  shipments  of  good  stock.  We  have 
the  scourers  all  the  lime,  iiowever;  hence  there  is 
a  fair  share  of  business  being  done,  considering 
that  it  is  rather  between  seasons.  Fall  Wools  will 
scKin  be  coming  forward,  and  we  l(x>k  for  a  good 
demand  for  the  free  .sorts  at  about  prices  prevail- 
ing last  fall."  We  quote  spring: 

Year's  fleece,     ft   5®  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  5®  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  10®  11 

Do,  choice  12®  13 

Northern  California   9@10 

Calaveras  and  Foothill   8®  9 

Oregon  and  Washington — 

Heavy  and  dirty  6®  7 

Good  to  choice  8@10 

Valley  10®  12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6@  8 

Choice,  light  9®  10 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers.  .54  lbs  up,     lb  4!4@43lic  3U®*c 

Medium  Steers.  78  to  56  lbs  S%®3H     3  @— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  3  ®3X     2  @2H 

C;ows,  over  50  lbs  3  @3H     2  @2% 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3  @—  2M®— 

Stags  3  @ —      2  @ — 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4  @—      3  @— 

Veal  Skins.  10  to  17  lbs  5  @—      4  ffl— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6  (ffl—      5  @— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  6Hc:  Dry  Kips,  6'/ic; 
Calf  Skins  do.  B>4c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf.  4c; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10O2(ic  each:  do.  short,  2.5035c 
each;  do,  medium,  40(5..50o  each;  do,  long  wool,  50® 
75o  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer.  2.5c;  do,  good 
medium,  150:20c:  do,  winter,  5o  f>  lb;  Cioat  Skins, 
25035c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10@20  for 
damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  5S@53Sc;  ren- 
dered, 4}<®4Hc;  country  Tallow,4c;  Grease, 3®3Mc 
1*  lb. 

MEAT  MARKET. 

Dealers  report  no  change  in  prices.  Supplies 
continue  liberal.  Following  are  the  rates  for 
whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  .50.5i/sc;  second  quality,  4'/s 
®5c:  third  quality,  4@4Ho  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4(g.5c  for  large  and  6@7c 
5'  ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON-Quotable  at  40  5c  lb. 

feA5'T?~?P"°4'  S''2t56cH  lb. 

i^RK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  .5c;  small  Hogs,  5c;  stock  Hogs,  — c; 
dressed  Hogs,  6%c@T^c  lb. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Followinfj  is  Bulletin  No.  18  of  the 
State  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  complete 
official  form: 

San  Fhaxi  isco,  Cai,.,  * 
Tuesday,  August  21,  l,s!»4. ) 

Wo  learn  from  those  who  have  recently  vis- 
ited many  of  the  peach-pralueing'  sections  of 
the  State,  that  while  great  care  is  being 
taken  to  make  a  superior  quality  of  dried 
peaches,  the  quantity  will  fall  much  short  of 
all  cou.servative  estimates  made  a  month  ago. 
There  seems  to  be  two  leading  causes  for  this 
deficiency:  First,  much  of  the  fruit  in  the 
dryer  sections,  on  gravoU.v  ridges  aud  other 
unfavorable  localities  has  .suffered  from  lack  of 
moisture  loan  extent  that  has  prevented  the 
development  of  the  fruit,  and  so  it  is  too  .small 
to  be  of  value.  Second,  the  improved  pinces 
now  being  iwid  in  the  East  for  California  fresh 
IXiaches  is  causing  extensive  shipments  of 
much  fruit  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
dried.  The  canners  are  also  bidding  up  for 
the  larger  sizes  for  their  use,  and  it  now  looks 
as  though  I'hoice  dried  peaches  will  commaml 
fair  prices,  within  the  range  of  s  to  10  cents 
inany  good  judges  say  from  .'H  to  12  cents. 

While  ti-ading  in  dried  fruit  shows  but  few 
signs  of  activity  in  the  city,  there  is  a  gocxl 
deal  of  life  in  the  country.  Representatives 
from  several  of  the  leading  commission 
agencies  are  keeping  the  various  districts 
well  canvassed  for  separate  lots  where  bar- 
gains can  be  securc(i,  aud  several  sales  have 
been  made  during  the  iwst  week  of  both 
peaches  and  apricots  at  prices  ranging  from 
7  to  s  c«nts  f.  o.  b.  Verj-  little,  if  any,  dried 
fruit  is  being  consigned  so  far  this  year,  and 
it  is  confidently  believed  that,  with  the  intro- 
ducti(jn  of  better  methotls,  this  vicious  and 
unbusinesslike  system  will  be  entirely  aban- 
doned. 

Grading  is  growing  in  favor  both  with  pro- 
ducers and  dealers.  The  terms  adopted  for 
the  different  grades  are  coming  into  general 
use,  and  before  the  fruit  .season  is  over  the 
system  will  be  so  well  established  that  sales 
of  dried  fruit  will  hereafter  be  made  by  grade 
instead  of  sample  as  heretofore. 

Cai-ifoknia  Fiu  it  Exchaxge, 

B.  F.  Wai.tox,  President. 


TiEATHER  axle  washers  have  been 
used  for  a  lonfj  time.  The  best  leather 
is  required  to  make  a  fjood  washer,  but 
a  sustitute  was  found  in  paper,  which 
was  used  by  carriage  builders  to  a 
great  extent.  The  newest  washer  is  of 
cork,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  wear 
better  and  are  sujierior  to  leather  or 
paper. 


Educational. 


Belmont  School, 


i 


BEL/YIOINT,  Cft  l_IF=^ORrMft, 

.Miles  South  of  San  Francisco. '^^^^ 

Bt'i  1.1)1  Ncs  heated  from  a  ceiUral  alcani  pl.'iut.and 
bulkling.s  and  grounds  lighted  by  electrlclly. 

Bovs  iierform  their  own  experiments  in  well- 
equipped  chemical  and  phy.slc.-il  laboratories. 

GvMXASit'M  '.Wxta  feet,  furnished  with  very  best 
apparatus.  Including  shower  baths,  under 
special  te.icher  of  physical  culture  

SCHoLAHSHips  for  young  men  of  fine  character 
and  ability.  Accredited  at  Stanford  and  at 
the  t7nlver8lt.v  of  California  In  all  the  sub- 
jects of  all  Itie  courses  and  In  advanced  phy- 
sics, chemlatr.v  and  matheniallcs  


Refeiikncks  required.  Views  of  Belmont  School 
and  C:itaU)gue  sent  bv  :ipplylnp  to  W.  T. 
HKII>,  .\.  .M.  iHarvatxl).  Head  Master.    .  . 


ACTI  AI.  ISI  SINESS  PRACTICE. 


Kates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping.  Penmanship.  Shorthand.  Typewrit- 
ing, English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  get- 
ting positions.  Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  ROBINSON. 
President. 


Business  College, 

24  Post  Street,       .       -        -      San  Francisco. 

FOR   SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type-Wrltlnir. 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  has  Its  graduates  In  ever.v  part 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   0.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
-7  -2S  mrtRKET  STREET, 
San  Fuancisco,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  If  AILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $^5:  liullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  Jil:  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  ^^lll  course  of 
assaying,  tio.  Established  1864.  Send  for.Circular. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAGO  

BOSTON  


.SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANOELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


p.STEINHAGEN&C 


404&^06  DAVIS  STS.F. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  ^ 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


OrR  U.  S.  AND  FOKEI(;V  Patext  Aoexct 
presents  many  and  im|K>rtant  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough s.vstem,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1S?3. 
All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the"  .Winfnflr  and  Scientific 
Prriis.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Co&st  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  must  reiinhlr  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  flrst-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STROHG,  Manager. 


California 


If  you  want  to  know 
about  California  and  tlu" 
Pacitic  StalrH.  send  for 
I'aclrie  Kural  Vrenn, 
the  Best  IIluHtrat<.'d  and  Leading-  FarniiijK  and  Hort- 
icultural Wtt'kly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  50  centa 
for  3  mo8.  Two  sample  copiet*,  10c.  The  Dewey 
rubllshinff  Co.,  -^-'0  Market  St..  San  Fraucisco. 


August  25,  1894. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Moving  Bees  Across  the  Con= 
tinent. 


It  may  interest  our  readers  of  the 
newer  portions  of  the  coast  to  read  how 
a  newcomer  to  Washington  moved  his 
apiary,  14  colonies  of  bees,  leaving 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  on  May  15th,  and  land- 
ing at  Pullman,  Wash.,  on  May  24th — 
2,300  miles  on  a  freight  car.  The  bees 
were  shut  up  on  the  14th,  and  not 
opened  until  the  25th,  malting  the 
duration  of  their  confinement  eleven 
days.  In  his  report  to  the  Bee  Journal 
the  newcomer  tells  they  were  packed 
and  how  they  stood  the  trip: 

All  were  in  dovetailed,  8-frame  hives, 
Hoffman  frames.  I  nailed  on  the  bot- 
tom boards,  and  tacked  a  strip  of  wire- 
cloth  acros.s  the  entrance.  The  hive 
cover  was  removed,  cloth  taken  off  the 
frames,  and  a  special  frame  fitting  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  entirely  covered 
with  wire-cloth,  was  securely  nailed 
on.  The  end  pieces  of  the  fraine  on 
which  the  wire-cloth  was  nailed,  pro- 
jected one  inch  higher  than  the  sides — 
this  to  allow  the  hives  to  be  stacked 
up,  and  still  allow  plenty  of  ventilation 
for  the  bees.  The  brood-nest  was  dis- 
turbed to  the  extent  of  taking  out  three 
frames,  and  empty  ones  put  in  their 
places,  to  give  them  more  air  and 
room. 

I  chartered  a  car,  put  in  all  my 
household  effects,  horse,  dogs,  bees, 
etc.,  and  attendant  went  with  the 
stock.  I  put  a  spt)nge  on  top  of  the 
wire-cloth  covering  each  hive,  and  in- 
structed the  man  in  care  of  the  stock 
to  wet  these  sponges  every  day.  As 
the  hives  were  very  light  in  stores,  and 
the  brood-nests  were  filled  with  brood, 
I  sent  along  a  large  tin  of  honey, 
and  ordered  a  little  of  this  put  on  top 
of  the  wire-cloth  each  day. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  warm 
when  they  were  nailed  up,  and  the  fii-st 
two  days  of  the  journey  was  also  very 
hot.  The  balance  of  the  way  the 
weather  was  cool.  None  of  the  frames 
were  wired,  and  the  combs  were  a 
mixed  lot,  old  and  new. 

On  opening  them  at  Pullman,  all 
were  in  vei-y  bad  condition;  four  of  the 
colonies  were  dead,  the  combs  having 
melted  down.  In  the  remaining  ten 
hives  there  were  more  or  less  dead 
bees.  Nursing  seemed  to  have  been 
neglected,  and  the  young  bees  suffered 
in  consequence.  All  the  queens  had 
stopped  laying,  and  it  was  quite  two 
weeks  after  they  were  set  down  here 
before  the  queens  regained  their  ac- 
customed inclination  to  lay.  Three  of 
my  best  queens  were  amongst  the  ten 
that  were  saved. 

Windmills  and  Reservoirs. 


Kansas  irrigators  are  still  writing  in 
favor  of  their  small-scale  windmill  and 
reservoir  irrigation  enterprises.  They 
are  just  as  good  in  California,  where 
irrigation  is  only  available  by  indi- 
vidual efforts.  A  recent  writer  in  the 
Home  and  Fitrm  says  that  the  wind 
power  of  Kansas,  on  an  average,  will 
run  a  common  windmill  one-half  of  the 
time,  or  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $4  per 
month,  barring  all  accidents,  as  with 
any  other  machinery  or  pump.  He 
bases  these  figures  upon  what  it  has 
cost  him  to  keep  his  pump  in  repair  and 
operation  for  the  past  three  years, 
about  $12,  and  $7  of  this  was  expended 
to  repair  an  accidental  break  caused 
by  neglect.  This  pump  will  success- 
fully draw  water  at  a  depth  of  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  valve,  but  he  raises 
the  water  only  about  seventeen  feet 
with  his  plant.  With  these  conveni- 
ences at  hand,  and  so  much  of  our  arid 
country  has  such  a  great  advantage  of 
procuring  water  at  a  very  shallow 
depth,  almost  every  man  who  owns 
twenty,  thirty  or  even  eighty  acres  of 
land  can  own  and  control  his  own 
system  of  irrigation,  as  he  does  any 
other  business  he  may  be  engaged  in, 
and  be  independent.  To  make  a  suc- 
cess of  ii-rigating,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  reservoirs  to  pump  into.  The 
writer  we  cite  has  two  reservoirs  with 
his  plant,  one  60x150  feet  and  the  other 
80x160  feet.    He  has  irrigated  for  the 


last  three  years  from  this  plant  ten 
to  fifteen  acres  each  year,  and  expects 
this  coming  season  to  irrigate  twenty 
acres.  Reservoirs  can  be  built  with  a 
very  small  expense.  For  instance,  to 
make  a  reservoir  50x100  feet,  take  from 
the  inside  of  these  dimensions  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  of  earth  and  it 
will  make  your  banks  four  to  five  feet 
high,  which  is  high  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical use. 

5anta  Clara  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Fruit  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

San  Jo.se,  C.-vl.,  August  10,  1894. 

Since  our  last  issue  conditions  have  so 
changed  as  to  require  the  prompt  distribution 
of  this  number.  We  have  said  but  little 
about  prices  thus  far,  from  the  fact  that  we 
were  offering  nothing,  and  the  prices  offered 
were  .so  unsatisfactory  that  there  was  no  de- 
sire to  meet  them.  There  is  a  firmer  feeling 
and  an  advance  in  prices. 

The  price  of  prunes  has  advanced  from  4^-^  to 
4^4  for  four  sizes,  and  two  sales  for  New  York 
are  reported  at  a  cents.  Green  prunes  have 
advanced,  and  lots  have  been  sold  during  the 
week  from  4!:W  to  $;i5,  and  to-day  (Wednesday I 
$40  has  been  offered  about  the  foothills  and 
Los  Oatos,  and  several  lots  have  been  sold  at 
that  price. 

Apricots  remain  much  the  same  as  last  week. 
Choice  Royals  are  worth  ly^  cents  and  choice 
IVIoorparks  s  cents.  Strictly  fancy  'cots  are 
worth  in  market  to-day  10  cents.  We  are 
still  out  of  the  market  on  'cots.  A  matter  of 
general  interest  in  the  handling  of  'cots  is 
grading  them  dry,  a  successful  experiment 
tried  by  the  West  Side  Association.  In  fact, 
so  satisfactory  has  it  proved,  that  all  the  As- 
sociations and  some  private  driers  are  adopt- 
ing it.  Any  person  having  a  grader  that  has 
the  "sliaking"  movement  can  grade  dry  'cots 
or  peaches  by  simply  attaching  the  round-hole 
.screens  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Fruit  Grader,  San  Jose. 

Peaches  have  so  far  improved  that  choice 
bright  fruit  is  worth  cents  and  fancy  !) 
cents.  This  will  advance  the  value  of  good 
green  peaches  to  $18  to  $20  to  the  party  who 
cures  them. 

Pears. — We  hear  of  sales  of  carload  lots  of 
pears  at  ft  cents.  We  believe  good  bright 
stock  will  sell  above  this  price. 

We  advise  people  to  care  for  all  the  fruit 
they  have,  and  if  anything  is  to  go  to  waste 
let  it  be  the  poorest  of  each  kind;  in  fact, 
such  as  you  would  not  care  for  your  own  use. 
Everybody  likes  that  which  is  good  and  is  dis- 
gusted with  that  which  is  bad.  The  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  doing  work  well  with  care  and 
otherwise  is  so  slight  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  a  bad  and  a  good  product 
is  all  profit. 

As  the  prune  crop  will  soon  be  ready  for  the 
trays  we  wish  to  urge  great  care  In  the  use  of 
lye  or  caustic  soda.  Get  the  best,  and  watch 
carefully  the  prune  that  is  being  dipped,  and 
assure  yourself  that  you  do  not  t  ut  the  skin 
too  heavily.  Good  appearing  dried  prunes 
need  a  smooth  skin,  as  nearly  in  its  original 
condition  as  may  be.  To  be  sure,  they  must 
be  cut,  but  do  it  lightly,  as  heavily  cut  prunes 
have  a  dull,  dead  appearance  when  cured. 

Our  good  neighbor  and  fellow  stockholder, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Newby,  the  ostensible  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Prune- Foilnrs'  (iuide,  has 
generally  been  quite  right.  In  his  last  issue, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  gone  all  wrong. 
He  made  several  references  to  the  Exchange, 
no  one  of  which  is  based  upon  fact,  as  appears 
from  our  books  or  business.  We  cannot  under- 
srtand  why  he  takes  this  position.  If  it  is  his 
desire  to'  break  down  the  market,  or  make 
the  fruit-grower  feel  happy  in  receiving 
from  live  to  ten  dollars  per  ton  less  than 
the  present  market  warrants,  why  not  do  so 
in  a  legitimate  way ;  If  he  desires  to  quote 
the  Exchange,  let'him  first  find  the  facts— 
which  as  a  stockholder  he  has  a  right  to  do  by 
per.sonal  examination  of  all  our  books  and 
papers— then  quote  as  he  finds  it.  We  have 
confidence  to  believe  our  stockholders  and  the 
fruit-growers  of  this  valley  have  intelligence 
enough  to  understand  the"  object  of  the  frioic 
Parken'  (iuidc  in  the  dismal  forebodings  of 
its  last  issue.  Brother  Newby,  how  shall  we 
pay  you  for  boxes  if  we  get  nothing  for  our 
fruit? 

Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exohange, 
By  PiiiLO  Kersey,  Manager. 


CIDER  AND  WINE  MAKING  MACHINERY. 


Improved  CHAMPION  Cider  Mills  and  PieLses. 

3  SIZES. 
LATEST    AND    BEST.  Write   for  Price.i. 

Liberal    DLscount    to   the  Trade. 

tlUUIVnlV  at  UU.,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HIGHEST   HONORS  GIVEN 
To  Dr.  I'rice's  at  the  World's  Fair. 

(C/iirni/o  Tritume.) 
For  leavening  power,  keeping  qualities, 
purity  and  general  excellence  the  World's 
Fair  jury  decided  that  Dr.  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  had  no  equal.  On  each  of  its 
claims  it  was  awarded  a  first  prize  or  a 
diploma.  All  the  baking  powders  entered  for 
prizes  were  subjected  to  a  most  exhaustive 
examination,  and  the  jury  was  the  best 
equipped  to  make  the  decision  of  any  ever  got 
together.  Their  verdict  was  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief 
chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  Dr.  Wiley  is  an 
expert  on  food  products  and  the  highest 
authority  on  such  matters  in  America.  This 
verdict  settles  a  long  debated  question  as  to 
which  among  the  many  baking  powders  is  the 
best. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  PioneerJ  Patent 
Solieitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDINO  AUGUST  7,  1894. 

524,128.— Furnace— G.  E.  Belmor,  S.  F. 
.523,967.— Bottle  Stopper— M.  L.  Bergman,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

524,084.— Ndtt.ock  Key— J.  C.  Brown,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

524,24.3  — Raising  Vessels— O.  A,  Bulette,  Charles- 
ton, Wash. 

.524,163.— Packing  Boxes— J,  V.  Coleman,  S.  F. 

523,974.— Clamp— A.  J.  Courtney,  Pine  Ridge,  Cal 

523,976.— Nutlock— P.  W.  Dillon,  Davenport,  Wash 

52.3,979.— Cartridge— M.  H.  r>urst,  Wheatland,  Cal. 

.523,983. —  Folding    Bed  — S.    Hawver,  Univer- 
sity, Cal. 

524,171.— Rowlock— J.  T.  Ish,  S.  F. 

524,147.— Butter  Mold— H.  S.  W 
ville,  Cal. 

.524,297.— Game— R.  J.  Rolfson,  S.  F. 

524,293.— Railway  Rail  Joint— L.  H.  Woolley, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

NoTK.— CoplPH  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished b.v  Dewey  &  Co.  Ill  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  fur  teleffraphie  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  olnalued,  and  Keneral  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  i-easonabie  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


IVTaltby,  Clarks- 


A  Cincinnati  chemist  is  reported  to 
have  invented  an  artificial  milk  com- 
posed of  water,  solids  and  fat.  This 
artificial  milk  will  raise  a  cream  from 
which  first-class  butter  can  be  churned. 
It  will  also  turn  sour  and  is  capable  of 
being  made  into  cheese.  The  inventor 
will  next,  it  is  presumed,  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  invention  of  an  artificial 
cow. 


A  Rare  Chance! 

FINE  ORANGE  LAND  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

About  6  acres  ricli,  level  land,  in  the  thriving 
town  of  Palermo,  Butte  Co.  Property  fronts  on  the 
railroad,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  depot.  One  of 
the  choicest  tracts  in  the  town.  Irrigating  ditches 
on  the  land.  Adjoining  property  improved.  Will 
be  sold  very  cheap.    Address  J.  J.  Y.,  this  ottlce. 


Choice  Fruit  Farm 

f\.t    Los  Gatos. 

A  O  ACRES-20  ACRES  fN  FRUIT;  SMALL 
•         house  and  barn ;  plenty  of  water;  price 
$8.50f);  easy  terms. 

Send  for  circular  of  other  fine  tracts,  and  for  lots 
in  town  of  Palo  Alto.    MONEY  TO  LOAN. 

No.  42  Marlcet  Street  San  Franciseo. 


FEATHER  RIVER  RANCH 

F-OR    RE  INT. 


AC\C\  ACRES  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  BOTTOM 
T*""  Land  in  California;  splendidly  situated 
2  miles  east  of  Gridley,  Butte  Co.,  on  the  Feather 
river;  eight-room  house;  splendid  barn,  etc.  Im- 
mense crops  of  corn,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.,  raised 
without  irrigation;  never  fails.  Will  rent  this 
ranch  for  3,  5  or  7  years,  for  cash  only,  to  good  par- 
ties. To  be  put  in  Alfalfa  or  Hops  or  both  if  de- 
sired. The  finest  hop  land  in  the  State.  Immense 
for  Alfalfa  and  Stock.   Address  the  owner, 

JOHN  K.  KIHK,  Peoria,  Ills. 


/\T    F- ACTOR  Y  PRICES! 

We  Ship  Direct.   No  Commissions  to  Pay. 


MITCHELL  MFG 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Every  Duty  and  Any  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  FOR  1  No.  14,  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUES]  No.  15,  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


Store  Your  Grain  \A/here  Your  Best  ^^sssssbd^ 
aazzzs^Intdrests  \A/iIl  /\I\A/ays  fc>e  Consulted. 


WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT  COST/*. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


"^m^BP  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

The  moBt  BuccoBsful  college  on  this  contiDent.    For  further  partionlarB  address  the  Secretary 

JOiei.  UUtiHfiW.  M.  li.  C.  V.  8.*  2&37-Sid39  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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T!?.!  California  State  Fair 

OF  1894  PROMISES  TO  BE  MORE  COMPLETE  THAN  EVER. 

THE  DATES  ARE  SEPTEHBER  3d  TO  ISth.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^:  : ::;  ::  T       LOCATION  IS  SACRAMENTO. 

Xhis  is  the   Forty-Rirst  Annual   State  Rair. 


f  DE  THE  PAST. FORTY  YEARS  exhibitors  and  the  general  public  have  here  met  to  exchange 
ideas. 

KOR  THE  PAST  FORTY  YEARS  visitors  have  not  only  been  enlightened,  but  amused  as  well,  at 
these  annual  gatherings,  and  each  successive  year  for  that  period  has  shown  progression  in  number 
and  character  of  exhibits. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  SHOW,  the  State  Fair  is  the  place  to  exhibit. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  TRADE  OR  SELL,  the  State  Fair  is  the  place  to  find  traders  and 
buyers. 

F  YOU  NEED  CAPITAL  TO  AID  YOUR  ENTERPRISE,  show  what  it  is  at  the  State  Fair,  where 
investors  do  congregate. 

ELABORATE  NEW  FEATURES  are  being  arrangedjoi*  the  EXPOSITION  BUILDING. 


THE   LIVE   STOCK    DEPARTMENT   will   show    what   California   is   still   producing   in  that 
line. 

THE   USUAL   GRAND   RACING    MEETING   during   the   Fair   will    be   sure   to   attract  the 
multitude. 

CASSASA'S  CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION  BAND  of  forty  pieces  will  hold  a  MUSIC  CARNIVAL 

during  the  Fair. 

EXHIBITORS  SHOULD  SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LISTS  and  secure  space.   THERE  IS  tmm  IN 
MONEY  FOR  AWARDS. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


JOHN  UOGGS  President. 

EUVVIN  F.  SMITH  Secretary. 


Important  to  Prune  Growers! 


The  Burrell  Prune  Machine 

Prepares  Prunes  for  Drying  Without  Dipping  in  Lye. 

THE  MACHINE  IS  SIMPLE,  PORTABLE  AND  DURABLE.   Capacity,  one  and  one-half  to  two  tons  per  hour 
Requires  three  or  four  men  to  run  it. 

IHE  PRUNES  ARE  TAKEN  AS  THEY  COME  FROM  THE  ORCHARD  and  delivered  spread  on  the  trays. 

Special  sizes  furnished  it  required. 


SEND   FOR   CIRCULAR.  ADDRESS: 


J.  B.  BURRELL,  Wrights,  Cal. 

The  machines  may  be  seen  at  DIBERT  BROS.,  ^  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 

This  machine  is  protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  dated  June  6,  188.3,  and  all  persons  are  hereby  warned  against  making  or 
using  any  prune  pricking  machine  that  may  be  an  infringement  on  the  same. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


No.  5.  *  MAMMOTH!  ★  No.  5. 

Latest  and  Greatest  Development  in  Fruit  Grading. 
C/\F*/\dTY:   lOO  XOINS   RER  D/W. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Write  for  further  particulars. 


221  So.  Broad\A/av>  L-os  f\ngel&s. 

1-4-1  Front  St.,  i^ortland,  Or. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 


RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     R  R  U  I  X  XR.^ES 

OUR  SF»Ed/\I-T"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  P;u  it3^/:ist. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  j  i  Stock. 

aa-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  he.  by  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pest.s. 

Send  for  Calaloguo  and  Prices.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Bla;S9>  Butte  Countyt  Cai. 


Improved  Rotary  Grader. 

MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES  Smallest  Size,  Capacity  Five  Tons  Dn'.-.l  Pniiifs  per  Day. 


For  Grading  Prunes,  both  green  and  dried.  Walnuts,  Pickles,  Oranges. 

Dipping  Baske-ts  and  Prune  Screens. 

D.  D.  WASS,  56  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  14  DEVOTED  TO 

Agricultural  Macliinery. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  merchants,  who 
use  or  sell  Horse  Forks,  that  they  must  not  purchase  Horse  Forks  that  in- 
fringe the  above  Patents:  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
horse  forks,  manufactured  by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  O.,  and  imported 
and  sold  by  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  are  direct  in 
fringcments  of  the  above  patents,  the  manufacturers  of  the  infringing  fiirl:~ 
having  admitted  in  court  that  their  forks  were  an  infringement  of  the  ahc  .. 
patents,  and  are  now  jiaying  royalty  for  manufacturing  and  selling  them;  ai  i 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell  any  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using  these  Infringing  Horse  Forks  will  be  promptly 
prosecuted. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


-OFFICE- 


Made  and  Sold 
under  the  fol- 
lowing: Letters 
Patent : 

No.  197,137.. ..Nov.  13,  1B77 
No.  210,468... .Dec.  3, 1878 
No.  306,667.. ..Oct.  14, 1884 

No.  403,019. ..May  7. 188B  Sixth  Street.  San  F"ranclsco,  Cal. 

iW"Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15,  devoted  to  Pumping  Machinery  and  Steam  Engines. "%« 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

730  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEAP*. 


1  // 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLVIII.    No.  9. 
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t. 

\- 

*  W  E  N  T  Y  -  F  O  U  K  T  iT^'r^A  K . 

Office,  220  Market  Street, 

Along  the  Sacramento. 


We  give  oil  this  page  a  few  engravings  illustrating 
the  traffic  on  the  interior  waterways  to  which  we 
alluded  last  week.    These  views  are  glimpses  of 


THK    KTVKli   AT    KKD    BT.UFP,    TRHAMA  COUNTY. 


ramento  at  the  pres.nit  day.  The  large  picture  rep- 
resents the  water  front  at  Sacramento,  the  capital 
city  and  the  largest  town  on  the  river.  It  shows  a 
pretty  array  of  river  craft,  it  is  true,  and  intimates 
the  existence  of  a  river  traffic  which  is  of  much  im- 
portance, but  clearly  it  is  of  vastly  less  extent  than 
it  might  be  if  river  improvement  and  other  desirable 
effort  were  actively  undertaken.  It  really  is  an  in- 
dustrial sin  that  so  fine  a  river  should  not  be  better 
used  than  it  is. 

The  character  of  the  Sacramento  river  and  some 
of  the  features  of  its  traffic  are  well  shown  in  the 
smaller  engravings.  One  of  the  pictures  shows  the 
river  in  Tehama  county,  which  lies  high  up  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  and  is  distant  about  890  miles 
from  San  Franci.sco.  The  upper  part  of  the  river 
needs  much  improvement,  and  there  would  follow  it 
a  frequency  and  regularity  of  water  traffic  which 
would  be  of  alni!)st  inestimable  value  to  the  pros- 
perity and  develoi)rnent  of  this  rich  interior  region. 


to  the  sounds  of  industrial  activity  and  progress. 
Shall  the  river  wait  for  the  population  or  shall  the 
improvement  of  the  river  invite  the  population  and 
development  of  its  productive  riverside  areas  ?  TCvi- 


THE    YOLO    SIJOltK    NKAU  SACUAMKNTO. 


navigation  along  the  Sacram(»nto 
river,  a  grand  stream  which 
drains  the  northerly  half  of  the 
great  intei'ior  valley  of  the 
State.  During  early  gold-seek- 
ing days  the  Sacramento  river 
was  the  main  artery  of  inland 
travel  and  traffic  in  California. 
In  those  days  it  was  a  better 
stream  than  now.  It  ha,d  not 
been  shoaled  by  mining  debris 
and  obstructed  by  the  snags 
which  collect  in  shallow,  sluggish 
water.  It  was  a  deep,  clear 
water  stream  with  a  well-deKned 
channel  and  its  waters  were 
plowed  by  numei'ous  craft,  which 
ascended  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  (>ven 
to  the  mountain  barrier  which 
hedged  in  the  valley  on  the  east 
and  north.  It  was  a  great  mis 
take  that  the  river  was  ever 
allowed  to  be  blocked  by  debris 
or  its  natural  service  to  the 
State  arrested  by  monopoly. 
But,  though  the  recent  history  of 
the  Sacramento  ri\er  lias  been  a 


dently  iinprovcniciit  must  lake 
the  initiative  and  all  who  value 
untrammeled  commerce  and  the 
upbuilding  of  the  State  should 
labor  foi-  it. 


Till'',    WATER    1''1U)NT    AT    SACKAMKNTO,    CAPITAL    OF  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Oroville  Rightn-,  distin- 
guished among  the  nevv.'^papers 
of  the  State  for  its  observation 
of  local  conditions  and  the  wis- 
dom of  its  reflections,  has  this 
to  say  concerning  a  subject  of 
very  great  importance:  "The 
farmer  who  wants  to  know  what 
to  raise  to  make  money  ought 
to  visit  the  various  gi-ocery 
stores  and  inspect  the  stocks 
that  ai'e  purchased  outside  of 
his  district.  Does  the  merchant 
send  away  foi-  l)utter,  cheese  uiid 
dairy  products,  then  there  is 
money  and  a  ready  market  for 
such  products  at  home.  Does  he 
import  eggs  and  fowls,  then  it 
will  pay  to  raise  poultry  at 
home.  Does  he  bring  to  his 
st(ii-e  li-om  a  distance  grtnnid 
bai'ley,  and  hay,  tin  n  it  will  ]>iiy 


A    SACRAMENTO   RIVKH  FERRY. 

record  of  fallen  greatness,  it  has  always  made  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  perform  its  natural  function 
in  the  development  of  the  State  and  now  asks  but 
enterprise  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  not 
only  to  reassume  its  old-time  importance,  but  to 
render,  in  this  later  day  of  larger  population  and 
greater  industries,  a  service  far  more  extended  and 
significant  than  ever  before. 
The  engravings  show  phases  of  life  along  the  Sac- 


The  navigable  portion  of  the  river  really  extends  to 
Shasta  county,  and  gives  a  water  route  extending 
over  425  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Another  view  shows  the  Yolo  county  side  of  the 
Sacramento  i-iver,  nearly  opposite  the  landing  shown 
in  the  large  engraving.  The  levee  which  restrains 
the  river  from  outflow  upon  the  Yolo  plains  is  shown 
in  the  center  of  the  engraving.  This  side  of  the 
river  under  favorable  conditions  would  show  a  bustle 
and  activity  more  like  that  upon  the  opposite  bank. 

Interesting  phases  of  the  river's  life  are  shown  in 
othei-  small  pictures.  The  ferry  shown  is  but  one  of 
many  along  its  course.  Tlie  small  steamer  with  its 
tow  of  wheat  barges  shows  how  it  is  possible  to 
bring  wheat  to  tide  water  even  at  the  low  values 
now  ruling.  By  such  watercraft  and  with  steam 
wagon  trains  running  far  afield  to  landings,  a  vast 
amount  of  produce  can  be  cheaply  brought  to 
market. 

When  the  Sacramento  valley  is  given  anything  like 
the  population  it  is  able  to  sustain  the  river  will  be 
alive  with  freight  and  passenger  craft,  and  its 
solitudes,  amid  which  the  kingiisher  is  now  but 
seldom  disturbed  f^om  his  lofty  perch,  will  give  way 


liUlN(;iN(;    WHEAT    TO  MAKKE'J'. 

to  raise  huy  and  barley.  Does  he  send  away  for  ham 
and  bacon,  then  it  will  pay  well  and  a  ready  market 
will  he  afforded  for  bacon  and  hams.  We  remeinber 
when  a  MarysviUe  merchant  could  with  much  diffi- 
culty be  persuiided  to  buy  Sutter  county  prunes,  yet 
now  they  command  the  top  notch  in  price  and  are  no 
better  than  they  were  then.  We  repeat  it,  raise 
what  your  grocer  imports.  The  home  market  is  the. 
best  market  and  we  ought  to  raise  what  we  now  buy." 
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'  cal  Society,  At  this  time — when  our  orchards  are 
ra])idly  dcvelopini;.  when  there  are  many  problems 
of  culture  to  be  solved,  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  Exchan<<e  marlcetini^  experiment,  when  a  thou- 
:  sand  vital  (questions  are  in  tlu'  bulancc — at  such  a 
time  California  fruit  men  cannot  afford  to  skip  their 
annual  nieetini;  for  mutual  consultation.  That  our 
local  interests  would  be  lost  in  the  crush"  of  such 
a  combined  show  as  it  is  proposed  to  hold  at  Sacra- 
mento, there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  vis- 
itors from  everywhere  would  be  bored  by  our  talk  of 
j  thincrs  purely  relative  to  California,  and  the  decorum 
I  of  hosi)itality  would  require  us  ttjyive  them  and  their 
sul;jects  first  call  and  chief  consideration.  Further- 
more, there  is  not  time  enouj^li  for  all  that  it  is  pro- 
'  posed  to  brinij  into  combinati  in  at  Sacramento  in 
[  January.  At  Ijos  Anu-clcs  last  year  many  lost  the 
;  advantages  of  the  main  convention  in  an  attemjjt  to 
keep  track  of  the  County  Commissioners'  side  con- 
vention; and  in  the  case  of  such  divided  attractions 
as  the  American  l^oinoloirical  Society,  the  State 
meetinu'  of  California  horticulturists,  the  Northern 
California  Citrus  fair  and  the  Commissioners'  conven- 
tion— not  to  mention  the  State  Legislature,  then  to 
be  in  session — the  confusion  would  be  absolute.  The 
prospect  is  suggestive  of  such  another  hopeless  thing 
as  the  three-ringed  circus  where,  through  the  at- 
tempt to  miss  nothing  in  the  aggregation  of  wonders, 
the  visitor  conies  away  with  no  clear  or  satisfactory 
memory  of  anything.  It  would,  we  believe,  be  far 
better  to  hold  the  State  convention  according  to  pro- 
gramme at.  its  usual  time  and  allow  it  to  dispose  of 
the  many  questions  of  present  California  interest.  In 
this  way  only  can  there  be  a  satisfactory  discussion 
of  subjects  now  pressing  upon  the  fruit-grower  of 
the  Slate.  The  conjunction  of  the  Citrus  fair  and 
the  PonK)logical  Society  meeting  would  be  entirely 
ap])ropriate,  ami  there  is  no  oi)jection  against  that 
part  of  the  programme.  We  do  not  understand  that 
the  delerminatioii  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Horticulture 
in  this  matter  is  beyond  amendment;  and  if  there 
shall  be  anything  like  a  genei-al  expression  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  combination  project,  the  convention 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  reset  for  its  usual  time  of 
meeting  in  November.  The  RruAi.  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  those  interested  in  the  matter. 


the  vintage  .sea.son  is  dei  med  insurmountable  and  th. 
growers  have  united  in  a  public  request  that  Ihev 
])i-ei)are  to  board  themselves.  At  a  meeting  of 
growers  held  last  week  the  following  resolutions 
wei-e  put  forth: 

liimilpril,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  two  cents 
per  standard  tray,  or  $20  per  month  and  board,  for  white  help 
is  as  high  wages  as  the  raisin-growers  can  afford  to  pay  this 
season. 

nrsolvid,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  white 
help  should  be  given  the  preference  over  Jaiianese  and  (Jhina 
men. 

Rexnlved.  That  it  is  the  sen.se  of  this  meeting  that  white 
employes  organize  them.selves  into  companies  and  pi-eiMii-e  to 
iKiard  themselves  during  the  grape  harvest. 


i'alifurnla  Kruit 


at  London. 


Iloltliiig  for 


Barter  Prices. 


Weather  and 
trups. 


The  Week. 

A  hot  wave  comes  in  to  vary  the 
midsummei-  monotony.  The  tem-  i 
perature  has  risen  beyond  its  pre- 
vious records  for  the  year  and  has  attained  110"  or 
mure  in  places  whii'h  the  mercury  most  ilelights  to 
hiiiior.  The  result  has  been  that  fruit  lias  ripened 
rathi-r  rapidly,  but  it  has  dried  at  equal  speed  and  a 
large  amount  of  wholesome  food  has  gone  into  store 
as  the  sun's  contribution  to  next  winter's  comfort. 
A  hot  wave  at  this  season  is  perhaps  productive  of 
mure  benefit  and  less  injurv  than  at  any  other  point 
in  the  summer's  progress.  The  grain  was  beyond  j 
blasting,  the  pasture  is  about  as  dry  as  it  can  be, 
and  the  late  fruit  needs  to  be  hurried  up  lest  it  be 
caught  l)y  the  early  rains.  The  heat  then  has  been 
only  a  discomfort,  and  in  these  times  people  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  such  a  mild  type  of  misery. 

The  vitieni.urai  was  reported  in  the  city  papers  j 
of  Tuesday  that  the  viticultural  j 
tonipaci.  compact  had  broken  up  in  a  row 
between  the  growers  and  the  dealers,  and  that  the 
whole  project  was  off.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  In  the  adjustment  of  details  there 
lias  naturally  been  differences  of  opinion  growing  out 
of  differences  of  interest,  but  there  has  been  no  bad 
feeling  and  no  quarrel — nothing  looking  toward  a 
break-up  of  the  project.  As  we  write — on  Wednes- 
day—the representatives  of  both  interests  are  in 
harmonious  session  at  the  rooms  of  the  Viticultural 
Commission,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  mat- 
ter will  be  brouglit  to  a  successful  finality  to-day  or 
to-morrow.  Mr.  VVetmore  assured  the  editor  of  the 
Rural  that  the  contracts  would  be  ready  to  sign 
within  t  wo  davs  at  the  latest. 


.\  letter  from  San  Jose,  wi-itten 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  reports 
tliat  on  the  day  named  "repre- 
sentatives f)f  the  TJerryessa.  East  Side,  West  Side, 
Campbell  and  Willow  (ilen  Fruit  ITnioiis  met  at  Ber- 
ryessa  for  the  ))urpose  of  di.scussing  the  fruit  outlook. 
Tt  was  the  opinion  of  all  those  in  attendance  that  the 
prices  otfer(Hl  for  ai)ricots  were  entirely  too  low,  and 
that  they  must  liave  twelve  cents  for  tiie  best  grade. 
These  unions  propose  to  stand  together  for  mutual 
benefit,  and  at  the  meeting  it  was  decitled  to  ask  all 
driers  and  fruit-growers  not  to  consign  their  fruit  to 
the  East  to  be  slaughtered,  but  to  hold  out  for  bet- 
ter prices.''    Continuing,  the  writer  says: 

The  apricot  i-i'op  has  been  picked  and  cured,  and  i.s  in  the 
wai'chou.ses  ready  for  shipment.  The  ajiricots,  though  not  as 
large  on  the  average  as  those  of  last  year,  have  dried  more 
"  meaty,"  and  make  niucli  better  fruit.  A.s  yet  neithei-  the 
Santa  ('lata  Cciunty  Fruit  Kxchaiige  iiipi-  any  of  the  fruit 
unions  thi'ougliout  the  country  have  sold  any  apricots.  The 
rea.son  foi-  this  is  the  exceedingly  low  prices  which  pi-evail. 
The.se  low  prices  are  caused  by  the  Kastern  speculators  selling 
on -shorts.  These  sales  were  made  before  an  estimate  of  the 
fruit  crop  could  be  made,  and  as  the  output  will  be  short  this 
year  the  speculators  must  buy  at  very  low  prices  until  their 
shortage  is  made  up.  After  ttiis  point  is  i-eached  fruit  men 
predict  that  there  will  be  a  markeil  advance  in  prices.  At 
present  buyei's  ate  offering  for  the  various  grades  of  apricots 
from  seven  to  ten  cents  a  [>ound.  The  Fruit  Kxchaiige  has 
about  i!.")0  tons  of  dried  apricots  stored  in  the  warehou.ses. 
This  organization  will  handle  about  one-half  of  the  apricots  of  , 
the  (county.  For  this  county  it  is  estimated  that  about  '^20 
cars  of  apricots  will  be  siiip|x;d. 

The  prune  sea.son  oijened  last  week  and  will  continue  for 
about  three  weeks.  The  quality  of  this  fruit  is  alxml  the 
same  as  last  year.  Some  predict  that  this  year's  crop  will  be 
about  sixty  \ter  centjof  last  year's,  while  others  put  as  low  an 
estimate  as  forty-live  per  cent.  The  county,  however,  will  , 
have  about  :it>,iK)(»,0(K)  jwunds  for  shipment,  while  the  output 
for  the  State  will  be  about  M.(m,im  pounds 


All  liiiportniit 
Labor  l>iieHtlt»ii. 


State  Hort  leiilt  iiral 
CoilvelitUill. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  fruit-growers 
over  the  determination  by  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  to  postpone  the  annual 
State  Horticultural  convention  until  January  and  to 
combine  it  with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  and  the  Northern  Citrus  fair.  At 
first  glance  the  idea  of  such  a  combination  seems 
very  imposing,  but  we  question  seriously  if  it  would 
not  be  a  practical  mistake.  Under  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  interests  of  California  horticulture  would, 
in  the  very  necessity  of  things,  be  subordinated  to 
the  national  interests  represented  by  the  Pomologi- 


The  number  of  fruit-growers  who 
prefer  to  employ  Chinese  or  Japs 
over  men  and  women  of  their  own 
race,  nil  o/ln  r  t/ilni/x  III  in;/  i  i/iinl,  is  very  few.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  other  things  arc  not  equal.  The 
Fresno  Uijiiihlinni,  speaking  on  this  subject,  points 
out  that:  ''  One  ditliculty  encountered  in  the  em- 
ployment of  white  labor  during  the  vintage  season  is 
the  inability  of  many  vineyardists  to  board  the  num- 
ber of  men  necessary  to  handle  their  crops.  If  the 
men  would  meet  the  situation  by  organizing  com- 
panies and  boarding  themselves,  there  would  not 
only  be  less  exctisi'  for  hiring  Chinese  or  .lapanese, 
but  there  would  be  less  of  it  done.  There  i^  a  chance 
in  this  direction  for  persons  with  only  a  few  dollars 
capital  to  turn  an  honest  ]ienny  during  the  vintage 
by  running  boardin  /  tents  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  laborers  who  arc  not  prepared  to  board  them- 
selves. These  are  matters  which  should  be  given  at- 
tention if  white  men  are  to  take  tiie  place  of  Orien- 
tals in  doing  this  work.  ■  Much  of  the  preference 
shown  for  the  latter  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  always  prepan-d  to  board  themselves."  At  ^ 
Hanford  the  difticult\  of  boarding  white  men  during 


The  trainload  of  fre.sh  fruit  made 
up  at  Suisun,  Vacaville  and  Sacra 
men  to  and  dispatched  to  London 
early  in  the  month  reached  its  destination  on  the 
24th  inst.,  twenty-one  days  from  Sacramento,  ll 
attracted  a  large  concourse  of  bidders,  but  for  a  va 
riety  of  reasons  did  not  bring  large  prices.    Some Df 
it  was  spoiled,  much  was  over-ripe,  other  parts  of 
the  consignment  had  been  so  tightly  packed  that  the 
fruit  was  bruised,  and  it  arrived  just  at  a  time  when 
j  the  London  market  was  glutttid  with  the  pnxUict  of 
the  French  pear  orchards.     Under  the.se  conditions 
the  rei)orted  i)rices,  while  certainly  not  large,  afford 
I  no  discouragement.    Pears  brought  8(1  cents  to  $l.L'i) 
,  per  box.  a  few  lots  in  excei)tionally  good  condition 
I  bringing  $2.2(1  to  $2.40  per  liox.    Of  ])eaclies  and 
plums  it  is  only  rejjorted  that  they  were  not  in  much 
demand.    The  nectarines  went  off'  like  hot  cakes  at 
80  cents  to  $1  for  thirds  of  boxes.    The  market 
charges  aggerated  8  cents  per  box  and   the  auc 
tioneer's  fee  was  .')  cents  per  box.    On  the  whole,  the 
shippers  are  encouraged  by  the  results  of  this  ex 
periment  and  will  try  again.    Mr.  Hutchins  of  the 
C.  F.  T.  Co..  under  wlio.se  auspices  the  shipment  was 
made,  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  availabilitv 
of  the  Fifindon  learket  to  California  shippers,  as  soon 
as  the  business  can  be  got  in  smooth  working  shape. 
He  points  out  that  the  recent  shi])inent.  as  a  new 
thing  was  attended  by  a  good  many  untoward  cir- 
I  cumstances.    For  example,  some  of  the  fruit  was 
i  taken  from  the  tree  five  days  before  the  train  left 
Sacramento,  some  of  it  came  from  orchards  whose 
product  is  not  the  best  for  kee])ing  qualities,  then- 
were  delays  in  getting  on  the  steamer  and  again  in 
getting  off,  due  to  the  unusual  nature  of  the  .ship- 
\  ment.    These  faults  will,  Mr.   Hutchins  thinks,  be 
corrected  if  through  shijnnent  to  England  should  be 
come  a  regular  and  systematic  busini^ss.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  Englisli  market  is  bare  of  French 
I  pears  after  the  2.')tli  of  August.    In  sjiite  of  all  thi- 
the  RuKAL  has  small  faith  in  the  Ijondon  market  un 
der  present  conditions.    Now  and  then  a  consign 
ment  may  get  through  in  gotxl  shape  and  find  a  gooil 
market,  ljut  there  are  so  many  chances  to  run  that 
the  occasional  jirofit  will  l)e  more  than  lost  in  the 
fre«|uent  miscarriages.    We  may.  indeetl.  at  simie 
future  time  when  the  Pei-kins  or  some  other  i)r()ce.-> 
shall  afford  a  way  of  preserving  fruit  in  transit,  he 
able  to  market  our  ]jroduct  regularly  in  the  Kuro 
peaii  markets,  but  that  is.  ajiparently,  in  the  future 
In  the  meantime,  the  Perkins  process  remains  uni 
versally  ai)])i'oved  l)ut  liractically  iina]>i>lied  because 
noliody  comes  forward  with  the  small  sum  needed  to 
give  it  a  fair  triti!, 

.,  From  reports  received  from  Fresno 

SitllHtloil  ' 

cotinty  it  would  seem  that  the  co- 
at l*'r<'siii».  '  .  , 

operative  movement  lias  taken  a 
very  positive  form.  A  letter  written  Tuesday  of  thi.- 
week  says : 

The  Kaisin  Growei's  and  Packers"  Association  has  taken  the 
aggressive,  and  from  this  time  the  tight  against  those  packei  s 
who  refuse  to  join  will  be  bitter.  The  assix-iatlon  to-iiay  pub 
lished  a  list  of  packeis  who  have  not  joined,  and  urged  the 
growers  not  to  plai-e  any  raisins  in  their  hands.  Another  im 
portaut  factor  in  the  tight  is  the  Fresno  banks.  Four  of 
Fresno's  five  banks  have  publicly  announced  that  they  will 
not  loan  any  money  to  or  make  advances  to  any  raisin  pai'kers 
who  refuse  to  join  the  as.sot'ialion.  These  banks  are  the 
Fresno  I.,oan  and  Saving.  Fii-st  Xational,  Fanners'  and  the 
Bank  of  Central  California.  The  bank  which  declined  to  enter 
the  combination  of  banks  was  the  l-'iesno  National.  Thus  the 
light  is  becoming  one  which  may  yet  be  memorable.  The 
as.six-iation  now  feels  contident  of  success,  as  eighty  per  cent 
is  secured  and  most  of  llie  packers  are  standing  lirni.  It  is 
the  intention  to  push  out  those  who  are  trying  to  cut  prices 
and  break  up  the  ciiiiibine.  It  is  intciided  to  accomplish  this 
by  cutting  off  their  supply  of  raisins.  It  is  believed  that  this 
can  be  done,  and  these  tirms  will  be  driven  from  the  field.  So 
far  the.se  outside  Hrms  have  made  no  resistance  and  have 
offered  no  protest  against  the  boycott  which  has  been  in- 
auguiated  against  them. 


It  Was  \iHHliH*H 
Tri'at. 


Last  week  the  fruit-growers  of 
Visalia  and  thereabout  conceived 
the  notion  that  a  good  way  tocoin- 
l)liment  the  Democratic  State  convention  anil  at  the 
same  time  to  advertise  I'ulare  county  would  be  to 
give  every  delegate  all  the  ripe  Visalia  peaches  he 
could  eat  and  a  few  more  to  take  home  to  the  l)abies. 
Accordingly,  a  consignment  of  eighty-six  boxes  full  of 
the  largest  and  best  fruit  (the  larger  jiart  measuring 
three  and  one-half  inches  in  diametei-)  were  brought 
to  the  convention  by  ^Ir.  C.  S.  Kilev,  sujx-rintendent 
of  the  Encina  Fruit  Co.  s  ranch.  Hon.  \V.  H.  Alford 
made  the  presentation  address  in  the  convention  and 
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his  remarks  were  universally  jjronounced  the  most 
pKrtinfnt  of  the  whole  session.  Mr.  Riley  did  not 
forget  the  Ri:k,\l  Prkss  in  the  distribution.  P^oIIow- 
ing,  according  to  the  Dtlin.  wert;  the  contributors  of 
the  fruit:  Fleming  Fruit  Co.,  twenty-eight  boxes; 
PiVansdale  JVuit  Co.,  eight;  P^ncina  Fruit  Co..  eight; 
Vlsalia  Fruit  and  Lanfl  Co.,  five  40-pound  boxes; 
J.  C.  Ward,  four;  Thomas  .lacob  &  Bro.,  eleven;  J. 
(j.  Briggs,  twenty-eight;  fjcorge  Birkenhauer,  four. 
A.  J.  Honigsberger  contributed  a  box  containing 
twenty-three  and  weighing  twenty-two  pounds. 


Anotlier  <>lli<'i<tl 
Viititor. 


The  energy  which  Australia  is  put- 
ting into  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  kindred  interests  is  illustrated 
by  the  efforts  she  is  making  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  and  to  ai)ply  it  in  her  own. 
Last  year  in  Mr.  Fred  C.  Smith  of  Victoria  (Aus- 
tralia) we  had  a  careful  student  of  Californian  condi- 
tions and  methods.  This  year  we  have  another  of- 
ficial visitor  in  Mr.  James  M.  Sinclair.  vNs  an  illus- 
tration of  the  thoroughness  with  which  our 
Australian  cousins  do  these  things,  we  print  th(;  full 
requirement  of  his  ofticial  instruction.    He  is  to: 

1st.  To  note  and  report  on  all  details  on  the  economies  of 
production  in  grain  growing  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
the  Argentine  Kepublic.  This  is  to  embrace  everything  in 
connection  with  the  tillage,  harvesting  and  handling  of  wheat 
from  the  field  to  the  seaboard. 

2d.  To  report  on  the  elevator  .systems,  also  grain  and  farm 
produce  freight  rates  on  railways. 

:W.  To  report  on  the  prfxluction  of  vegetable  oils,  sucti  as 
the  olive,  castor  and  lin.seed,  in  America. 

4th.  To  rep^jrt  on  the  fruit  industry  in  California,  more 
particularly  on  the  methods  of  packing  and  marketing. 

5th.  To  repfjrt  on  the  fiber  industry,  its  growth  and  manu- 
facture. 

♦5th.  To  refiort  on  sugar-beet  production  in  California  and 
its  manufacture  into  sugar;  to  furnish  complete  information  as 
to  its  present  position  and  prospect.s,  methfxls  adopted,  appli- 
ances and  ma<-hinery. 

7th.  To  report  on  everything  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
portation of  compressed  fodder  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

.Sth.  To  report  on  the  pork-raising  and  <  uring  industry  in 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

Uth.    To  report  on  the  growth  and  pifxluction  of  tobacco. 
10th.    To  furnish  a  i ejxirt  on  any  improved  agricultural  ma- 
chinery or  labor-.saving  aijpliaiicr^s    in   the  Unitfd  States, 
Canada  or  el.sewhere,  the  adoption  of  which  might  be  of  spe- 
cial benefit  to  Victorian  fartn<'rs. 

In  pursuing  his  investigations,  M r.  Sinclair  will 
visit  not  only  the  [Tnitcd  States,  but,  as  well,  Canada 
and  the  Argentine  Rei)ul)lic.  On  Tuesrlay  of  this 
week  he  left  for  Reil  Blutl.  Chico,  Biggs  and  Colusa, 
in  order  to  inspe(-t  some  of  the  large  farms  and  or- 
chards in  those  districts.  Afterward  he  intends  go- 
ing to  Fresno,  Chino,  fios  Angeles  and  other  i)laces 
in  southern  California.  Tlie  Rural  bespeaks  for  Mr. 
Sinclair  the  good  reception  which  Californians  never 
fail  to  give  an  interested  and  intelligent  visitor. 


<)r<'f;ofi  Fruit 


The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture has  i)rej)ared  and  submit-  ! 
ted  for  )iublic  consideration  a  fruit  | 
pest  law,  modeled  upon  our  own,  and  is  seeking  to  | 
enlist  the  press  of  the  State  in  its  behalf.    The  lead-  ' 
ing  newspajjer — the  Ont/oiiiini — is  enthusiastk;  in  its 
support  of  the  proposition  on  the  broad  ground  of 
expediency.    It  says  : 

The  fruit  industry  of  Oregon  has  assumed  such  propf)rtions 
that  stringent  laws,  with  penalties  for  tticir  enforcement, 
cannot  longer  be  put  off,  except  with  almost  criminal  apathy 
toward  property  interests.  The  lV)ard"s  examinations  show 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  ti.i.lKK)  acres  are  in  fruit  within 
the  borders  of  the  State.  This  land,  .some  of  it,  has  cost  *.">() 
per  acre,  and  will  likely  average  to  have  cost  :S:S0  per  acre. 
Here  is  an  investment  of  ?;l,!l.50,0(K).  The  plowing,  subsoiling, 
planting  and  caring  for  these  orchards  for  seven  years  would 
bo  W,70."),0(KI  at  a  moderate  estimate,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
•*i,.")<K),(KH)  has  been  put  into  evaporators,  fruit  boxes,  trays 
,  and  other  appliances  for  caring  for  the  fruit,  so  that  probably 
I  .something  over  -*S,fKK),(KK)  has  been  invested  in  the  fruit  in- 
dustry in  Oregon.  This  is  too  great  an  amount  to  be  longer 
left  at  the  mercy  of  chance  or  caprice.  Fruit  pests  are  awful 
in  their  unrestricted  devastation,  and  they  can  only  be  met 
by  drastic  measures. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  proposition  will — as  it  did 
and  continues  to  do  in  California — arouse  all  the 
elements  of  industrial,  social  and  political  conserv- 
atl.sm.  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  easily  be  put 
through  the  legislature.  It  is  understood  that 
similar  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  boards  of  horti- 
culture in  the  states  of  Washington  and  Idaho  and 
in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 


A  CABLEGRAM  of  August  26th  reports  that  "the 
English  wheat  crop,  although  of  the  smallest  acre- 
age, promised  until  three  weeks  ago  to  give  the 
greatest  yield  per  acre  on  record.  It  has  rained  al- 
most continuoasly  since,  and  the  deluge  of  the  past 
three  days  has  almost  ruined  the  crop.  Even  oats 
are  flat  on  the  earth,  and  the  demand  for  American 
grain  is  sure  to  be  even  greater  than  usual." 


There  will  be  a  largely  increased  output  of  hops 
from  the  Pajaro  valley  this  season.  All  the  work  of 
picking  will  be  done  by  whites. 

The  Corralitos  co-operative  fruit  drier  will  operate 
either  by  sun  power  or  by  artificial  evaporation,  as 
weather  and  fruit  will  permit. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

This  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  Democratic 
.State  convention,  namely,  that  it  was  a  body  of 
independent  men  and  that  its  determinations  were 
reached  through  the  will  and  by  the  consent  of  its 
members  and  not  through  the  dominant  influence  j 
of  a  party  boss.  This  accounts  in  a  measure  for 
its  i)rolonged  session  from  Tuesday  morning  till 
Saturday  noon.  The  fight  over  the  nomination  for 
Governor  was  its  chief  feature,  and  while  it  was 
waged  with  great  spirit  there  was  little  bitter- 
ness in  it,  and  all  elements  of  the  party  will  combine 
heartily  in  support  of  Budd  of  San  Joaquin,  who  car- 
ried off  the  prize.  The  defeated  candidates — Murphy 
of  Santa  Clara,  Maguire  of  San  Francisco,  and  Spen- 
cer of  Napa — have  all  made  haste  to  announce  their 
allegiance  to  the  ticket  in  terms  which  have  no  room 
for  question  as  to  their  sincerity. 

Mr.  Budd,  who  is  thus  to  lead  the  Democratic 
campaign,  is  forty-three  years  old,  has  lived  in 
California  since  his  infancy  and  for  one  term 
— 1883-4  —  represented  his  Congressional  dis- 
trict at  W^ashington.  Flis  })olitieal  reputation 
rests  upon  the  novelty  of  the  methods  by  which 
he  won  his  seat  in  Congress.  In  1882  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  make  what  everybody  believed  to  be  a  hope- 
less run  against  Horace  F.  Page  who,  having  repre- 
sented the  district  six  consecutive  terms,  was  in 
nomination  for  the  seventh.  Page  had  been  a  stage 
driver  in  early  life,  a  fact  which  he  made  of  good 
political  service  in  his  campaigns.  It  was  his  habit 
to  make  each  canvas  in  his  character  of  a  rough- 
and-ready  reinsman,  and  this,  in  combination  with  a 
bluff  goodfellowship,  had  never  failed  to  carry  him 
through.  Btidd  conceived  tlie  idea  of  beating  him  at 
his  own  game.  Outfitting  himself  with  a  buekboard 
and  a  pair  mustangs  he  drove  over  every  inch  of 
road  in  the  district,  speaking  in  the  towns,  calling  at 
every  ranch,  and  talking  and  shaking  hands  with 
every  traveler  he  met.  On  convenient  rocks  and 
board  fences  by  the  way  he  painted  in  big  letters, 
'■  Vote  for  Jim  liudd  for  Congress."  The  humor  of 
the  thing — to  borrow  a  piece  of  current  slang — 
caught  on;  the  newspapers  made  jokes  about  it  and 
the  whole  State  grinned  over  it;  and  when  the  votes 
were  counted,  Budd  had  a  thousand  majority. 

As  a  member  of  Cf)ngress  Mr.  Budd  made  no  par 
ticular  mark  and  he  did  not  stand  for  re-election.  He 
has  ever  since  been  celebrated  a,H*a  "  good  fellow,"  of 
the  intense,  vital  sort,  distinguished  rather  for  bois- 
trous  partisanship,  for  a  robust  energy  and  by  his 
nickname  of  "  Buekboard  Jim  "  than  for  any  other 
fact.  He  has  always  been  a  man  to  wake  up  a 
convention  and  shake  the  cobwebs  from  the  rafters 
by  fiery  declamation,  but  has  never  been  in  high  con- 
sideration for  soberness  of  judgment  or  stability  of 
character.  Mr.  Budd  is  in  the  prime  of  fine 
physical  and  mental  energies;  he  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State  University  (Class  of  1873);  he  is  a  lawyer  by 
profession;  he  is  a  .son  of  Superior  Judge  Budd  of  San 
Joaquin;  his  home  is  in  Stockton.  His  campaign 
plans  are  not  announced,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
the  credit  of  the  State,  that  he  will  not  conduct 
his  canvas  on  the  plan  of  a  circus  parade.  The 
Rural  has  scant  respect  for  McAllisterism  in  poli- 
tics or  in  anything  else  for  that  matter,  but  it  be- 
lieves that  we  cannot  separate  from  our  higher 
public  life  the  simple  dignities  of  .sobriety 
modesty  and  social  decorum  without  loss  of  some- 
thing very  useful  in  its  relations  to  public  respect. 

Of  the  platform  put  forth  by  this  convention  we 
must  say,  as  we  did  of  the  platform  put  forth  by  the 
late  Republican  convention,  that  it  has  the  fault 
common  to  such  utterances,  being  framed  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  political  effect.  Respecting  the  tariff, 
it  congratulates  the  country  upon  a  "substantial 
measure"  of  reform.  On  the  silver  question  it 
dodges,  not  very  artfully,  by  calling  for  the  opening 
of  the  mints  to  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  upon 
"such  terms  as  will  maintain  their  parity,"  etc.;  and 
to  this  straddle,  adds  a  sppcific  demand  that  all  cur- 
rency in  denominations  of  less  than  ten  dollars  be 
retired  to  make  room  for  silver.  On  the  railroad 
question  there  is  more  courage;  it  is  declared  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  rates  should  be  subjected  to  an 
all-round  cut  of  25  per  cent;  candidates  for  the 
Railroad  Commission  are  pledged  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  freight  classifications  one-half;  etc.,  etc.  In 


the  matter  of  State  expen.ses,  it  is  pledged  that  the 
rate  of  State  taxes  shall  not  exceed  45  cents  in  each 
$100.  There  is  a  strong  and  definite  declaring 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal  a  commercial  necessity  and 
demanding  that  it  be  construc-ted  under  Governmmit 
control.  In  addition  to  these  general  promises  there 
is  a  host  of  minor  matters,  including  a  resolution 
of  personal  confidence  in  President  Cleveland,  a 
declaration  of  friendshij)  for  the  workingman,  a  de- 
mand for  settlement  of  differences  between  employer 
and  employed  by  arbitration,  calling  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors  and  for  a  national  com- 
mi.ssion  of  irrigation,  a  demand  that  the  State  and 
nation  undertake  works  to  protect  hydraulic  mining, 
calling  for  laws  to  protect  seamen,  reaffirming  the 
opposition  to  Chinese  labor,  that  pledging  each  of 
the  Democratic  nominees  to  oppose  the  U.  P.  and 
S.  P.  refunding  schemes,  favoring  the  manufacture 
of  ice  at  Fol.som  prison  to  be  sold  at  "  about  cost" 
to  fruit-shippers,  insisting  upon  preservation  of  the 
public  school  system,  endorsing  the  course  of  Senator 
White,  declaring  renewed  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tional principle  that  no  religious  test  shall  apply  to 
public  officers,  etc.,  etc.  This  last  jjlank,  while  it 
wears  a  perfunctory  look,  is  no  doubt  intended  to 
assure  members  of  the  Catholic  church  that  the 
Democratic  party  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
A.  P.  A.  movement,  which  is  attempting  to  raise  up 
the  old  specter  of  religious  intolerance. 


The  candidates  who  are  to  stand  upon  this  plat- 
form are  as  follows: 

Governor,  .lames  H.  Budd  of  Stockton:  Ueutenant-Gov- 
ernor,  William  T.  Jeter  of  Santa  Cruz;  Secretary  of  State, 
Benjamin  M.  Maddox  of  Visalia;  Attorney-General,  A.  B. 
Paris  of  San  Bernardino;  State  Treasurer,  Jose  Castro  of  San 
Luis  Obispo;  Controller,  Michael  Meagher  of  San  Francisco ; 
Surveyor-General,  Dwight  M.  Angier  of  Sai-ramento;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  C.  S.  Smith  of  San  Benito; 
Clerk  of  .Supreme  Court.  P.  W.  McGlade  of  San  FrancLsco; 
State  Printer,  .lohn  J.  Curry  of  San  Francisco.  Justices  of 
Supreme  Court:  Long  term  -Jackson  Temple  of  Santa  Rosa; 
long  term,  James  E.  Murphy  of  Del  Norte;  short  term  —  E.  A. 
Bridgeford  of  Colusa.  Congressmen:  First  district — T.  J. 
Geary  of  Sonoma  ;  second  district- A.  Caininetti  of  Amador; 
third  district— Warren  B.  English  of  Alameda;  fourth  dis- 
trict— James  B.  Maguire  of  San  Francisco;  fifth  district — 
Joseph  P.  Kelly  of  San  Franci.sco;  sixth  district — George  S. 
Patton  of  Los  Angeles;  seventh  district^ — W.  H.  Allord  of 
Tulare.  State  Senators :  Eighth  district  .1.  H.  Seawell  of 
Mendo<  iiio.  Board  of  Equalization— First  district  -  James  C. 
Nealon  of  San  Francisco;  second  district  -Thomas  Wells; 
third  district — H.  M.  Beamer  of  Woodlaiul ;  fourth  district — 
Francis  M.  Nickell  of  Los  Angeles.  Kailroau  Commi.ssion : 
First  district — H.  M.  La  Kue  of  Sacramento;  second  district — 
James  I.  Stanton  of  San  Francisco;  third  district — W.  W. 
Phillips  of  Fresno. 

The  most  notable  of  these  nominations  is  that  of 
Geary  for  Congress  in  the  first  district.  There  was 
some  warm,  not  to  say  hot,  o]>position  to  him,  based 
on  his  vote  against  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  in  the  Bouse, 
but  it  was  overcome;  and  Mr.  Geary  may  again  con- 
sider himself  in  good  party  standing  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  "  read  out  of  the  party"  by 
some  newspaper  editors  in  his  district.  One  of  the 
humors  of  the  coming  campaign  will  be  to  watch 
these  organ-grinders  flop  to  his  support. 

It  is  never  possible  to  know  in  advance  just  what 
shape  a  campaign  will  take,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  Democratic  fight  will  bv  made  upon 
the  two  issues  of  (1)  opposition  to  the  railroads,  and 
(2)  reform  in  public  expenditures.  These  are  jioints 
at  which  they  clearly  have  the  Republican  party  at 
a  disadvantage,  owing  to  Burns  and  Estee's  assumed 
friendship  to  corporation  interests  and  (with 
reference  to  the  second  proposition)  because,  as  the 
party  in  power  during  the  past  several  years,  the 
Republicans  are  responsible  for  the  recent  heavy 
cost  of  State  government.  One  of  the  claims  made 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Budd  in  support  of  his  nomination 
was  that  he  more  than  any  other  man  could  weld 
into  a  solid  political  force  the  mass  of  public 
sympathy  which  supported  the  late  railroad  strike. 
This  he  will  evidently  try  to  do. 


The  tariff  law  went  into  effect  without  the  fornuil 
approval  of  the  President  at  midnight  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  and  on  Tuesday  Congress  adjourned.  To 
say,  in  view  of  these  facts,  the  country  breathes 
easier  sounds  like  petty  smartness;  but  it  is  only  a 
simple  truth.  For  the  present  at  least  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  and  original  producers  of  the 
country  have  a  basis  for  calculation  and  may  proceed 
to  do  business — if  not  upon  the  best  terms — at  least 
with  the  assurance  that  the  ground  upon  which  they 
stand  to-day  will  not  be  cut  from  under  them  by  the 
legislative  fooling  of  to-moi-row  or  next  week. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  while  withholding  his  signature,  has 
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not  allowed  the  occasion  to  pass  without  putting 
forth  IV  statement  desi^rned  to  explain  his  own  posi- 
tion and  to  help  out  his  party,  which  was  put  at  sad 
disadvantaf,'c  bv  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson  some  weeks 
back.  Addressing  Senator  Catchinj^s  of  Mississippi 
on  Monday,  he  allows  the  hill  to  become  a  law 
because  : 

NotwithstaiidiiiK  all  its  viich.  ami  all  the  biul  treat mcut  it 
received  at  the  tianils  of  pretended  friends,  it  presents  a  vast 
improvement  to  existing  conditions.  It  will  i-ertainly  ligliten 
manv  tariff  burdens  that  now  rest  heavily  uikiu  the  people. 
It  is'niit  only  a  barrier  asrainst  the  return  of  mad  protection, 
but  it  furnishes  a  vantafje  firoiind  from  whi<-h  must  be  waped 
further  aKKicssive  operations  af;ainst  protected  monopoly  and 
Governmental  favorit ism. 

I'pon  t  his  basis  he  goes  on  to  defend  the  scheme  of 
free  raw  materials,  etc.,  etc..  in  accordance  with  liis 
well-known  views.  Speaking  of  Gorman  and  his 
clique,  though  not  by  name,  the  President  charges 
them  with  "  stealing  the  Hvery  of  tariff' reform  "  to 
"  wear  in  the  service  of  Republican  i)rotection."  In 
conclusion,  he  declares  that  tariff  reform  will  not  be 
•settled  until  it  is  settled  "fairly" — meaning  of 
course  until  the  proposition  for  free  raw  materials 
shall  be  carried  into  etTect. 

In  our  view,  Mr.  Cleveland  ought  either  to  have 
ajiproved  the  tariff  bill  or  to  have  vetoed  it.  In  let- 
ting it  become  a  law  under  the  rules  wit  hout  his  sig- 
nature, he  escapes  no  responsibility  that  would  at- 
tach to  his  formal  apjiroval  of  it.  And,  holding  as 
he  does  that  it  is  a  thing  of  "  dishonor"  atid  of  per- 
fidy;" that  it  presents  the  contrast  of  di.scrimiiui- 
tion  against  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  of  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  trusts— we  use  his  own 
words  in  the  letter  to  Wilson  -he  ought  to  have  e.x- 
ercised  the  jwwers  given  him  by  the  Constitution  to 
stop  it.  No  President  has  the  moral  right  to  aj)- 
prove  by  sufferance  a  law  so  bad  that  he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  approve  it  formally.  In  this  in- 
stance Mr.  Cleveland  s<H'ms  to  have  lacked  the  fine 
courage  which  so  often  wins  for  him  admiration  from 
those  who  cannot  always  approve  of  his  ])olitical 
judgments. 


The  New 


Tariff  as  !t  Affects 
Wool  Grower. 


the  California 


The  probable  effect  of  the  new  tariff  law  upon  the 
wool  interest  of  the  State  is  naturally  a  subject  of 
great  interest  just  now  in  wool  circles.  Many  grow- 
ers, it  is  freely  declared  by  those  best  infoi-med,  will 
have  to  abandon  the  business.  Eastern  wool  men,  it 
is  said,  are  tui-ning  their  attention  to  South  America. 
Argentina,  which  has  begun  to  displace  California  in 
the  Tjivcrpool  wheat  market,  i)roinises  now  to  sup- 
ply a  good  portion  of  the  wool  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  sheep- 
raisers  of  this  country;  and,  with  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  land,  cheai)er  labor  and  cheaper  freight, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  active  competitors  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon.  Montana,  Utah  and  Colorado  in  the 
markets  of  the  Eastern  cities. 

At  the  same  time  that  American  capital  is  seeking 
Argentina  as  a  profitable  country  in  which  to  invest 
in  tlie  wool-growing  business.  New  York  is  striving 
to  wrest  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia  the  supremacy 
of  the  American  market. 

Under  the  old  taritl'  little  wool  was  imported  to 
this  country,  and  Boston  has  been  the  center  of 
the  domestic  wool  trade.  Under  the  new  schedule 
large  imports  are  anticipated.  McNaughton 
Brothers  of  New  York  are  the  head  of  a  scheme, 
in  which  the  old  firm  of  Dyke  Brothers  is  also  in- 
terested, to  make  New  York  City  the  great  store- 
house and  center  of  the  wool  trade.  They  have 
l)lanned  a  warehouse  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
20,0(10,000  i)ounds,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  other 
firms  engaged  in  the  wo<il  trade  will  make  similar 
l)reparati()ns  for  the  storage  of  wools. 

Talking  of  these  matters  on  Monday,  Mr.  Jas.  P. 
flulme,  of  Hulme  &  Hart,  said; 

It  i.s  too  early  to  predict  just  what  may  happen.  The  im- 
ports under  the  old  tariff  of  wools  used  for  clotJiiiifr  were  not 
larse,  ranginK  from  :M),(1(M),(K)0  to  3(;,(J0(1,(KK)  [Kiunds  a  year.  Do- 
mestic wool  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  tlie  foreign 
prcxiuct.s,  and  Eastern  dealers  and  manufacturers  are  bound 
to  break  the  market  with  an  ultimate  foreign  supply  upon 
which  to  draw  if  Itio  American  wool-growers  do  not  come  to 
their  terms.  Just  what  the  reduction  will  be  no  one  can  .say 
at  present,  but  it  is  safe  to  .say  that  the  raising  of  the  cheap 
grades— those  which  bring  four  or  five  cents  in  the  market — 
must  cea.se. 

South  America  will  be  the;  most  serious  competitor,  though 
Australia  will  also  be  a  source  of  supply.  The  wool-growing 
countries  of  South  America  can  lay  their  wool  down  cheaper 
in  the  East  than  we  can,  as  there  are  lines  of  vessels  plying 
between  the  iH)rts,  alTording  cheap  freights,  which  are  less 
thati  the  railroad  can  give ;  and  if  wool  were  shipped  from 
here  by  way  of  Panama  in  bulk  it  would  have  txj  be  broken  on 
the  isthmus,  and  the  several  handlings  of  the  freight  would 
greatly  increase  the  cost. 

Then  the  countries  of  South  America  have  cheap  a!id  vast 
areas  of  land  adapted  to  sheep,  and  cheap  and  abundant  labor. 
In  addition  to  this  the  South  American  countries  and  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  have  fell  the  hard  times  much  more  severely 
than  this  country.  They  need  money.  Wool  is  a  cash  product 
and  they  will  be  forced  to  sell  it  for  what  they  can  get. 

Everybody  iu  the  wool  trade  feels  sure  of  what  will  happeu, 


but  it  will  have  to  be  demonstrated  by  actual  experience'be- 
fore  the  countr.v  realizes  the  new  condition  of  things. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  need  of  long 
staple  wools  for  our  manufactories  here.  That  is  nonsense. 
Our  lo<ial  mills  do  not  require  our  choicest  W(x>ls.  California 
and  Texas  are  the  only  States  in  the  l_Inion  which  produce  the 
short  staple,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  Hannels  it  is  pre- 
ferred by  our  mills.  In  all  the  other  States  the  long  staple, 
the  same  as  the  Australian  ex|)ort,  is  raised.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  in  Califoi-nia  and  Texas  the  climate  is  such  that  a 
fall  clip  can  be  had  and  this  gives  us  the  short  staple  There 
has  been  a  giK)d  demand  for  all  our  short-staple  wool,  because 
for  some  purjoses  it  is  more  desirable. 

Mr.  Hulme  characterized  as  incorrect  the  assertion 
that  the  United  States  needed  the  iniimrt  of  the  finei- 
wools  grown  abroad,  declaring  that  this  country 
coulfl  produce  all  the  tine  wool  that  was  needed,  and 
added  that  the  imjtorts  have  been  for  the  most  part 
of  the  coai'ser  varieties.    He  continued  : 

II  is  all  a  quest  ion  of  labor.-  There  is  not  another  co\intry 
but  that  can  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  we  can.  Unless 
we  get  our  labor  as  cheap,  or  a  lit  tie  cheajier.  we  cannot  com- 
pete. It  .seems  to  me  that  any  American  should  favor  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  protects  labor.  The 
business  man  can  lo<ik  out  for  him.self.  It  is  the  working  man 
who  needs  pi-otection  for  his  labor. 

Trade  in  wool  has  come  to  a  halt  until  wo  can  see  under 
just  what  conditions  itcan  be  conducted,  now  that  the  new 
tariff  regulates  the  intiiorts.  There  is  a  little  slow  trade 
going  on,  and  that,  I  think,  is  all  we  shall  have  this  fall. 
Speculation  has  ceased  entirel.v. 

Mr.  Hulme  declared  that  the  manufacturers  were 
at  as  much  of  a  loss  what  to  do  as  the  vvool-grower-s 
and  dealers.  The  new  bill  imposes  an  ad  valorem 
instead  of  a  specific  duty  on  nnmufactiu'cd  wool 
products,  rjnder  the  bill  the  importer  may  ostensi- 
bly pay  fifty  per  cent  on  goods  valued  at  more  than 
fiftv  cents  a  pound,  and  forty  per  cent  on  goods 
having  a  lesser  valuation,  but  false  invoices  arc  so 
common  that  the  manufactur(M-  may  have  to  contend 
again>*t  imports  ostensibly  ])aying  the  full  duty,  but 
in  reality  paying  much  less.    Mr.  Hulme  added; 

California  is  now  selling  wools  at  the  lowest  jxjssiblo  prices. 
They  cannot  go  lower  and  have  a  profit,  and  many  of  the 
growers  of  this  State  will  go  out  of  the  business.  Six  weeks 
or  two  months  from  now  dealers  can  better  estimate  the  situ- 
ation. Although  ample  time  has  been  given  to  prepare  for 
the  change  many  are  not  ready,  for  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  bill  might  not  pass. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Official  Bulletin  of  the  State  Weather  Ser- 
vice. 


B.v  J.  A.  Barwick.  Director. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
August  27th  was:  For  San  Francisco,  fifi".  Eureka, 
fiO";  Red  Hluff.  8S':  Sacramento,  80";  Fresno,  86°; 
Los  Angeles.  Hf;  and  San  Diego,  "0.° 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  there 
is  an  excess  of  h(>at  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  being  an  excess  at  San  F^ranci.sco  of  (i°; 
Eureka,  4";  Red  Bluff,  9°;  Sacramento,  7'';  Fresno, 
0":  Los  Angeles,  4";  and  San  Diego,  1". 

This  excessive,  heat  throughout  the  State  has 
rapidly  ripened  all  summer  croi)s  and  has  also  been 
the  cause  of  unusual  atmospheric  phenomena  in 
southern  California  in  th(>  shape  of  a  severe  electric 
storm  at  Ijos  Angeles,  which  gave  considerable  rain 
farther  in  the  interior.  An  electric  storm  in  that 
portion  of  the  State  is  rather  remarkable,  but  as 
this  has  been  an  unusually  cool  summer  up  to  this 
week,  that  phenomenal  atmospheric  activity  is  not 
to  be  greatly  wondered  at. 

The  highest  temperature  was  110'  at  Red  Bluff 
and  the  lowest  was  4ti"  at  Santa  Clara. 

Monor  (Adin) — Harvesting  has  begun  in  this  valley :  highest 
and  lowest  temperatures  ltO°  and  4S°,  with  good  prospects 
for  all  crops. 

Teham.*  (Red  Bluff)— The  fruit  harvest  is  on  in  earnest  now, 
and  carload  lots  are  being  sent  East,  and  also  great  quantities 
are  being  dried,  the  canneries  running  to  their  full  capacities 
putting  up  peaches.  Grapes  are  plentiful  in  the  markets  and 
of  superior  quality.    Market  is  glutted  with  watermelons. 

Lake  (Upper  Lakei— The  weather  has  been  very  warm  and 
even :  grain  is  all  threshed.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  hay 
has  been  baled  this  year  than  there  was  last.  Hop  picking 
has  begun  in  one  or  two  yards,  and  will  be  in  full  blast  in 
another  week.  Grapes  are  beginning  to  color,  but  will  not  be 
ripe  for  five  weeks  yet;  highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  '.K" 
and  .50°.  i  Lakeport )  -Threshing  will  be  finished  through- 
out Big  Valley  this  week.  Lake  county  hojvgrowers  are  feel- 
ing very  blue  over  their  prospects.  Handicapped  with  a 
boycott  which  knocks  from  two  to  four  cents  a  pound  off  their 
hops  in  the  San  Frani'isco  and  Eastern  market.s,  together  veith 
the  prevailing  low  prices  throughout  the  world,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  disi'ourago  them.  The  crop  hereabouts  is  an  unusually 
good  one,  but  unless  .something  turns  up  for  the  betterment 
of  prices  at  least,  two- thirds  of  the  hops  will  be  left  on  the 
vines  to  rot.  Growers  say  they  do  not  care  to  undertake  the 
risk  and  expen.se  involved  in  picking,  curing  and  baling,  with 
the  present  depressing  condition  of  things. 

Bi  TTE  (Oroville) — Hop  picking  in  Conc«w  valley  will  begin 
this  week  and  the  crop  for  the  acres  planted  is  unusually 
heavy. 

ScTTEK  (Southwest  Suttert — The  summer  crops  of  buck- 
wheat, beans  and  corn  are  looking  excellent  and  promise  an 
abundant  .vield.  A  large  quantity  of  hay  is  being  baled  on  the 
river  this  year.  ( Yuba  City) — Hop  picking  is  in  full  blast  near 
Nicolaus.  Considerable  hay  is  bemg  baled  in  the  county  this 
year. 

YiHA  iSmartsville) — The  hay  crops  here  arc  all  harvested: 
some  are  storing  for  better  prices,  while  others  are  hauling 
and  selling  to  the  towns  in  the  foothills  and  mountains. 
(Wheatland! — Hop  picking  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate  and  the 
heat  is  quite  severe,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  bo  of  the  pros- 
trating kind  that  is  .so  universall.v  fell  in  the  East  when  a  hot 
wave  rolls  over  that  country. 

Pi.ACEK  (Newcastle I — A  special  carload  of  fruit  left  for  the 
southern  country,  and  it  is  ex)M>cted  that  these  specials  will 
continue  right  along  for  some  time  to  come. 

Sackamentu  (Folsomi— Fruit  shipments  all  along  the  road 
have  been  quite  large  of  late,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  decided  increase  in  them  for  a  while  to  come.   (Trask)— This 


warm  spell  is  good  for  the  bean  crop.  Potato  crop  rotting  in 
the  ground,  as  prices  do  not  justify  digging  them.  Shipments 
nearly  clo.sed  for  this  section.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 'M°  and  .">4^.  iSacramentoi  Hop-picking  is  progressing, 
and  the  warm  weather  is  ripening  the  hops  very  fast.  The 
crop  is  an  abundant  one.  All  summer  crops  in  this  vicinity 
are  excellent.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  KHi"  and  r,fi°. 

Soi.ANoiVacavillei-  Fruit  shipment  still  continues  heavy. 
Last  week  eighty-four  carloads  were  sent  from  this  place,  iif 
which  seventy-five  were  green  fruit  and  nine  were  dried. 
iCordeliai  Wind  and  rain  in  abundani-e.  iTremont)  Grain 
is  still  coming  into  our  warehou.ses,  but  the  end  of  this  week 
will  end  the  business. 

Sonoma  (Potalumai  Hop-picking  will  begin  in  the  Sonoma 
yards  the  coming  week.  iSantaUosa)  Hoji-picking  will  begin 
in  this  vii'inity  all  tlu^  way  from  August  'inth  to  September 
•ith.  The  yards  are  all  l(H)king  better  than  ever  before. 
iHcaldsburgi  Hop-picking  will  commence  early  next  W4'ek, 
and  many  hundred  hands  will  soon  he  at  work.  The  warm 
weather  has  caused  the  prunes  to  riix-n  very  rapidly,  and  al- 
ready drying  is  in  full  blast.  Fully  one  hundred  tons  of  this 
season's  crop  have  already  been  handled  here.  The  prunes  of 
the  Healdsburg  distrii  t  are  larger  than  over  before.  iForest- 
villei  Hop-picking  will  begin  on  the  'Jsth  in  some  yards  and 
generally  on  the  'Jd  of  September.  The  outlook  is  for  a  largo 
crop.  Prices  for  green  fruit  have  an  upward  tendency,  while 
the  driers  remain  in  active  operation.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  W2°  and  4i>°. 

Meximx  ixi)  (  Ukiah  I- Hop-picking  in  most  of  the  yards  com- 
mences this  week.  There  will  be  a  full  crop  of  excellent 
quality,  but  prices  are  very  di.scouragiug.  Fruit  (mostly 
prunesi  will  make  a  full  crop.  (Boonville)  -There  is  a  gooil 
crop  of  corn  in  the  valley,  also  of  acorns  in  the  hill.s,  which 
make  hog  men  happy. 

Ai.AMKHA  iSan  Leandroi  The  warm  weather  of  this  week 
made  the  cucumbers  grow  so  fast  that  the  pickling  force  had 
to  be  grt'ally  increased.  The  indications  are  that  the  tomato 
vine  will  not  yield  as  much  this  year  as  usual.  A  great  man.v 
of  the  blossoms  have  fallen  off.  I'lums  will  all  he  picked  next 
week.  Peaches  are  nearly  all  pii-ked  except  the  very  late 
ones.  (Plcasantoni  Warmer  weather  prevailed  this  week, 
which  has  a  marked  effect  on  ri|)ening  cucumbers,  tomatoes 
and  other  crops  of  a  like  nature.  Sugar  beets  are  gaining  in 
saccharine,  and  will  be  ship)X!d  the  coining  week.  Hop-pick- 
ing will  comnien<'e  on  the  '.^Tth.  Fruit  drying  iu  full  blast. 
Large  quantities  of  hay  and  grain  are  being  stored  in  ware- 
houses, awaiting  better  prices.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 101°  and  4.s°. 

Santa  Ci.aka  (Maytieldi  Apricot  drying  is  quite  over  in 
this  jiart  of  the  valley  :  Bartlett  pears,  Crawford  peaches  and 
French  prunes  are  now  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
orchardists.  (Cupertino)  Some  varieties  of  grajjes  in  this 
district  are  badly  injured  by  the  hot  weather.  (Santa  Clara)— 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  S7°  and  4<;°.  Possible  num- 
ber of  hours  of  sunshine  during  the  week,  '.13 :  actual  number 
of  hours  of  sunshine  during  the  week  was  01.  Number  of 
hours  with  fog  or  clouds  was 

San  .JoAi^riN  (Clements)  Farmers  are  hauling  an  immense 
amount  of  grain  and  storing  it  in  the  warehouses.  Hoivpicking 
has  commenced  and  the  crop  will  be  a  gootl  one.  (Stockton) — 
A  great  quantity  of  wheat  being  stored  on  ac<-ount  of  low 
prices.  All  fruit  is  in  good  sui)i>ly  with  a  fair  demand  for  first 
quality.  Almonds  promise  a  good  yield;  some  small  low  spots 
in  the  foothills  were  caught  by  the  frosts.  The  nei'tarines,  as 
usual,  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Mapkra  (Madera) Weather  favorable  and  picking  of  the 
wine  grapes  has  begun.  Raisin  grape  ripening  well  and  first 
crop  will  s(H)n  be  ready  for  picking. 

Fkesno  (Huron) — Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  10S°  and 
<iO°.  (Fresnoi  - Grape  picking  going  ahead;  big  crop  of  good 
quality;  weather  most  favorable.  First  car  of  raisins  of  this 
season  went  out  on  Friday,  the  24th. 

Tri.AKE  (Tulan-i— There  are  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  in 
Tulare  county  ready  for  an  outside  market.  Fine  peaches  are 
in  the  market  and  canning  is  in  order.  (  I  raver)  -Graj^'  pick- 
ing will  commence  in  most  of  the  large  vineyards  and  in  the 
colonies  in  this  section  in  a  few  days.  There  is  an  enormous 
crop  to  lie  hHrvest(>d  and  if  they  succeed  in  disposing  of  it  at 
gcKxl  prices  it  will  in  a  measure  reimburse  for  past  losses.  A 
few  will  "hog  off"  their  i-rop. 

Kehn  (Bakersfieldi — Kaisin  drying  will  commence  in  a  short 
time.  In  some  of  the  larger  vineyards  there  will  be  only  one 
picking.  The  fruit  will  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines 
until  the  bulk  of  it  is  complet'  ly  ripe,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  "second  crop"  harvesting. 

Santa  Bahhaka  (Santa  Maria)  —  Beans  maturing  rapidly 
and  crop  very  light  to  all  appearances.  Prune  drying  fair. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  and  5:i°.  (Santa  Bar- 
bara)— The  corn  crop  this  year  around  this  vicinity  is  in  most 
cases  suitable  only  for  fodder. 

Ventcka  (Santa  i'aula) — The  weather  has  been  warming 
up.  Apricots  all  dried  and  the  crop  was  a  very  large  one; 
slight  sprinkle  of  rain  on  the  "i.'ith. 

Los  ANciEi.Es  (Neenach) — Harvest  over,  and  some  farmers  ' 
are  already  brushing  in  .seed  where  crop  was  too  light  to  cut. 
Fruit  in  the  valley  riijening  well  and  quality  go<xl,  but  the 
linnets  are  a  great  plague;  highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
100°  and  t>4°.  (Los  Angeles) — Warmer  past  week,  culmi- 
nating on  Saturday  in  a  heavy  thunderstorm  and  rain,  which 
is  thought  to  have  damaged  drying  fruit.  The  storm  was 
quite  a  heavy  one  along  the  mountains;  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  !tt)°  and  .58°. 

•San  Beknakdind  (Ontario) — The  general  belief  is  that  the 
olive  crop  in  this  valley  will  bo  a  small  one.  (Cucamongai — 
Four  crops  of  alfalfa  have  been  cut  this  season  from  the  vine- 
.vard  fields.  For  several  years  people  have  been  predicting 
that  when  a  dry  year  came  the  dry  ram-h  countr.v  was  going 
to  suffer.  South  Cucamonga  isn't  fulfilling  this  prophecy  very 
fast.  The  dry  ranches  south  of  the  Southern  Pacific  have  a 
fine  showing  of  fruit  this  year,  and  the  vines  and  trees  are 
looking  first-cla.ss.  There  seems  to  be  a  supply  of  moisture 
within  reach  of  the  roots.  (Chino) — The  average  temperature 
for  the  week  was  7.5°.  The  week  has  been  generally 
clear.  On  Monda.v  (the  :JOth)  the  desert  rain  clouds  drifted 
over  the  valle.v  and  a  slight  sprinkle  of  rain  fell  here.  (Ked- 
lands)  -The  reguiai  August  rain  came  on  Monday,  the  lioth, 
and  distinguished  itself  by  falling  gently  instead  of  in  tor- 
rents, as  is  the  usual  case.  The  precipitation  amounted  to  .09 
of  an  inch.  It  is  still  claimed  by  many  that  the  orange  crop 
this  year  will  be  acomimratively  light  one.  (San  Bernardino)  - 
Not  only  have  the  apricot  and  peach  crops  been  large  this  year, 
but  the  yield  of  nuts  is  large. 

RivKKsiDE  (San  Jacinto) — The  early  varieties  of  grai^es  are 
ripe,  the  Sultanas,  Missions,  etc.  The  Muscats,  Black  Ham- 
burg, etc.,  will  be  ready  in  a  short  time. 

OKAN(iK  (Westminster) — Beet  harvest  has  not  fairly  begun 
yet,  but  will  be  in  full  force  by  the  fii-st  of  next  week.  People 
are  through  wit h  apricot  drying  and  are  busy  drying  prunes 
and  peaches.    Grapes  are  beginning  to  ripen. 


TiiK  statement  that  in  one  Canadian  st(u-ehouse 
alone  there  are  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  awaiting 
shipment  to  the  United  States  when  the  tariff  be- 
comes a  law,  will  be  cheerful  news  to  our  wool- 
growers. 

The  first  carload  of  this  year's  ])runes  was  shi]ipcd 
from  San  Jose  on  the  25th  inst. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Dried  Apricots  in  England. 


We  shall  probably  never  agree  with  our  far  south- 
ern contemporary,  the  Mildura  Culfiratur,  that  Aus- 
tralia can  produce  better  dried  apricots  than  Califor- 
nia, or  that  their  climate  is  better  than  ours  for 
that  product.  We,  however,  hope  that  our  con- 
temporai-y  is  right  in  what  it  is  now  printing  about 
the  outlook  for  dried  apricots  in  Great  Britain.  We 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  in  that  line: 

lu  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  George  Chaffee,  who  is  now  in 
London,  it  is  stated  that  if  the  whole  of  the  planted  area  in 
Mildura  were  under  apricots,  the  English  market  would  be 
ready  to  take  all  the  dried  fruit  that  could  be  produced. 

Not  only  is  there,  according  to  Mr.  Chaffee,  practically  an 
unlimited  market  in  Great  Britain  for  Mildura's  dried  apri- 
cots;  the  price,  too,  is  highly  satisfactory,  in  his  opinion.  He 
says  that  '.t8s.  percwt.,  the'price  realized  for  the  sample  ship- 
ment, can  easily  be  obtained. 

If  the  Mildura  apricot  growers  could  be  absolutely  assured 
that  their  dried  apricots  would  bring  98s.  per  cwt.  in  the 
English  market  for  a  dozen  years,  they  would  have  a  fortune 
in  sight — at  least  the  careful  and  industrious  growers  would. 

We  should  think  so.  About  twenty  cents  per 
pound  to  the  producer  for  dried  apricots  ought  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting.  He  could  well  afford  to 
pay  his  freights  and  commissions  out  of  that.  Taking 
this  assurance  of  Mr.  Chaffee  as  to  what  the  product 
will  bring,  the  (^tdti valor  figures  out  a  return  of  $580 
per  acre  as  a  gross  retui-n  to  the  grower  on  trees  at 
five  years  from  planting.  Isn't  that  fine?  Wc  hope 
it  will  bring  heart  to  our  apricot-driers  who  ai-e  now 
holding  for  a  decent  price.  On  the  strength  of  such 
expectations  the.  booming  of  apricot  planting  in  the 
irrigated  colony  at  Mildura  is  now  proceeding.  They 
haven't  many  api'icots  yet,  but  their  l(il6  acres 
equals  the  area  in  all  other  fruits  put  together,  y'::! 
there  is  quite  a  disjiosition  to  plant  more.  We  hope 
the  English  market  for  dried  apricots  will  prove  as 
good  as  they  ex])ect,  for  we  can  sell  apricots  cheapei* 
than  the  piice  named  and  make  lots  of  money.  We 
don't  figure  on  such  prices  nowadays,  and  we  shall 
l)e  content  to  make  much  less  per  acre.  The  Aus- 
tralian figures  have  a  musty  boom-era  flavor.  They 
l  emind  one  of  joys  that  are  past. 


The  Citron  Industry. 


four  years  ago  he  propagated  a  few  trees  which  have 
now  come  into  bearing.  It  is  a  cherry  of  rare 
beauty,  is  very  firm,  a  long  keeper  and  perhaps  its 
greatest  merit  of  all  for  Oregon  is  that  it  is  very  late. 

Mr.  Lambert,  who  has  rigorously  refused  to  sell 
any  scions  of  this  new  variety,  has  now  presented 
the  entire  stock  to  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  variety  will  be  propagated  and  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

Prof.  E.  R.  Lake  describes  the  fruit  as  follows: 
"  Fruit  large  to  very  large,  obtusely  heart-shaped, 
sutured  side  compressed;  suture  a  mere  dark  line; 
ground  color  darlc  amber  becoming  covered  at  ma- 
turity with  a  beautiful  dark,  rich  magenta,  the 
ground  color  showing  mottled;  flesh  dark,  rich,  firm 
and  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  flavor.  Stem  short,  one 
and  one-half  inches,  stout  and  attached  in  a  shallow, 
narrow  cavity;  pit  small  for  so  large  a  fruit. 


We  notice  that  a  Florida  writer  holds  that  citron - 
growing  hi  California  had  failed.  We  do  not  so 
understand  it.  Some  parties  have  tried  to  produce 
candied  citron  from  shaddocks  and  some  have  citrons 
of  an  inferior  variety.  There  are  some  choice  im- 
])orted  varieties  growing  in  this  State,  but  they  have 
not  been  here  long  enough  to  denionsti^ate  their  qual- 
ity and  pi'ofitability.  It  seems  that  there  are  many 
poor  citrons  and  that  it  requires  some  eH'ort  to  se- 
cure the  best  varieties.  On  this  point  the  state- 
ments of  the  writer  in  the  columns  of  the  Florida 
Farmer  are  interesting: 

Over  seven  years  ago  Capt.  T.  T.  Eyre  of  Ft. 
Myers  commenced  to  collect  trees  from  all  parts  of 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  California,  and  found  them  in- 
ferior. He  procured  some  from  Italy,  which  turned 
out  to  be  inferior  citrons  and  lemons.  He  finally  se- 
cured plants  from  Corsica,  which  have  fruited  at 
three  years  old,  and  yield  a  fine  citron.  The  captain 
has,  after  much  labor  and  expense,  learned  the  pro- 
cess of  curing  the  citron  for  the  market. 

There  are  over  2,000,000,  nearly  8,000,000,  pounds 
of  commercial  citron  imported  into  the  United  States 
annually,  paying  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  It  re- 
quires about  80  pounds  of  sugar  to  100  pounds  of 
fruit  in  processing.  Money  can  be  made  in  raising 
the  citron  of  commerce  at  three  cents  per  pound.  A 
first-class  citron  weighs  one  and  one-fourth  to  one 
and  one-half  pounds.  They  pay  five  to  seven  cents 
per  pound  in  Leghorn,  where  most  of  the  factories 
are  located.  To  raise  the  fruit  here  all  around  a 
factory  would  save  casks,  salt,  cooperage,  freight 
and  much  rehandling,  and  with  our  Yankee  ingenuity 
we  can  cheapen  the  process,  as  the  captain  has 
demonstrated  in  his  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
factory,  when  needed. 


A  New  Cherry. 


A  Butte  County  Olive=Qrower's  Methods. 


J.  E.  Schram,  a  very  successful  grower  of  olives 
at  Palermo,  gives  the  Oroville  Rrffisfn-  some  details 
that  will  interest  all  who  are  engaged  in  olive  cult- 
ure: "  I  have  four  acres  in  Mission  olives,  most  of 
which  were  planted  five  years  ago.  The  soil  is 
rather  heavy  red  land  with  good  surface  drainage, 
and  which  will  average  about  two  and  a  half  feet  to 
hardpan.  The  trees  have  made  a  good  growth  and 
bore  theii-  first  fruit  last  winter,  about  thirty-five 
gallons  in  all.  I  ir-rigate  and  cultivate  my  olive  trees 
the  same  as  I  do  my  orange  trees,  five  or  six  times 
during  the  season,  and  I  think  on  shallow  red  lands 
the  olive  requires  as  much  water  as  the  orange,  for 
while  the  olive  will  live  without  irrigation  and  with 
pool-  cultivation,  I  think  there  is  no  tree  that  will  re- 
spond to  good  treatment  more  freely  than  the  olive, 
and  I  think  it  profitable  to  care  for  it  well,  for  trees 
in  Palermo  that  have  been  well  irrigated  and  cared 
for  have  grown  more  in  one  year  than  those  which 
have  not,  in  two  years.  I  prune  and  head  back  my 
olive  trees  in  February  and  try  to  keep  the  tree  top 
well  balanced  and  not  too  high,  thinking,  for  various 
reasons,  that  a  low  and  not  too  open  a  head  is  the 
best.  The  Mission  olive  ripens  here  in  November.  I 
picked  two-thirds  of  mine  at  the  first  picking,  about 
the  15th  of  November,  and  the  remainder  ten  or 
twelve  days  later.  I  made  them  into  pickles  and 
cured  them  by  Lelong's  method,  as  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  State  Olive-Growers'  Association. 
[See  Rural  Press  of  October  7,  1893.]  T  had  good 
success  with  my  pickles,  and  every  one  who  tasted 
them  thought  them  very  fine  and  superior  to  the 
foreign  pickled  olives.  The  olive  at  Palermo  has  de- 
veloped no  disease  or  pest  of  any  kind,  and  we  have 
had  no  loss  by  cold  or  wet,  it  being  the  hardiest  tree 
planted  here  and  it  is  growing  in  all  kinds  of  soil. 
Nearly  all  of  the  trees  planted  here  are  of  the  Mis- 
sion variety.  While  I  think  this  is  the  best  olive  at 
present,  I  also  think  that  some  of  the  later  kinds  will 
prove  superior  to  it. 


Another  new  cherry  will  soon  be  placed  on  the 
market.  It  originated  in  Oregon,  and  it  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  its  birthplace  is  the  site  of  the  old 
Henderson  Lewelling  pioneer  nursery  at  Milwaukee, 
where  the  first  grafted  trees  to  reach  the  Pacific 
coast  by  the  overland  route  were  planted.  The  proj>- 
erty  is  now  included  in  the  fruit  farm  of  J.  H.  Lam- 
bert, and  his  discovery  of  the  new  variety  is  told  by 
the  Ultra/  Northwfxt: 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  toj)  of  a  May 
Duke  cherry  tree  broke  ott'  and  a  sprout  grew  up 
from  the  I'oot  which  was  allowed  to  live.  As  soon  as 
it  commenced  to  bear,  Mr.  Lambert  discovered  that 
the  cherry  promised  to  be  one  of  value,  and  about 


Prices  for  Qrape=Picking. 


quart  of  water;  when  boiling,  put  in  figs,  and  boil  un- 
til they  are  clear;  drain.  Make  a  syrup:  One  pound 
of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  water;  put  in  figs,  and  boil 
until  they  candy.  Drain  thoroughly,  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  and  dry  in  a  very  cool  oven." 


Lemon  Qossip  from  New  York. 


The  Lucerne  Horticultural  Society  of  Kings  county 
recently  held  an  important  discussion  on  prices  to 
be  paid  for  labor  during  the  picking  season.  Some 
thought  that  a  good  picker  ought  to  average  sixty 
trays  per  day  and  some  thought  that  forty  trays  was 
a  good  average.  The  following  resolution  was  finally 
adopted  by  about  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  other  third 
refraining  from  voting  at  all  : 

Hegolreil,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  we  recom- 
mend the  payment  of  two  cents  for  standard  trays  (2x3),  or 
-<i'30  per  month  and  board,  to  white  help  employed  at  raisin- 
picking  the  coming  season. 

Another  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  the 
employment  of  white  labor  only,  and  also  recom- 
mending that  white  labor  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  help  to  vineyardists,  under  proper  mana- 
gers and  in  proper  (juantities,  so  that  time  need  not 
be  lost  by  either  the  employers  or  workers  in  secur- 
ing help  or  places. 


The  telegraph  brings  this  week  a  bundle  of  lemon 
notes  from  New  York  which  will  be  interesting  to 
local  lemon-growers.  It  is  claimed  that  the  increase 
of  the  lemon  crop  of  Florida  is  exerting  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  imports  of  that  fruit.  This  year 
it  is  expected  Florida's  crop  of  lemons  will  aggre- 
gate 200,000  boxes,  which  is  nearly  four-fold  the  pro- 
duction last  year. 

The  stock  now  in  the  New  York  market  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  demands  meanwhile.  This  ample 
supply  on  hand,  together  with  the  large  quantities 
yet  to  arrive  from  Sicilian  and  other  ports  of  Italy 
(estimated  at  170,000  boxes),  will  compel  the  Florida 
growers  to  leave  their  fruit  unpicked  until  consider- 
ably later  than  usual. 

The  Florida  crop,  however,  will  begin  to  arrive 
freely  in  the  course  of  about  three  weeks,  and  will 
alone  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  Eastern  markets  till 
the  next  Italian  crop  begins  to  arrive  in  the  latter 
part  of  October.  The  present  abundant  crop  of 
Florida  will  virtually  exclude  Spanish  lemons,  about 
150,000  boxes  of  which  have  generally  been  received 
here  annually. 

California  crop  of  lemons  and  other  fruits  has  also 
rapidly  increased.  Cahfornia  lemons  are  almost 
wholly  consumed  in  the  markets  west  of  Chicago,  but 
with  the  continued  increase  of  crops  they  are  ex- 
pected to  find  their  way  still  farther  eastward,  and 
with  the  increasing  crops  of  Florida  lemons,  im- 
porters will  soon  encounter  serious  competition  from 
domestic  growers. 

The  present  wholesale  prices  for  fancy  lemons  are 
from  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Some  fancy  lemons  of  extra 
superior  quality  are  selling  at  $8  a  box.  Fancy 
lemons  of  regular  grade  are  50  cents  a  box  less  than 
at  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year,  while  other 
grades  are  holding  at  about  the  same  prices  quoted 
at  this  time  last  season. 


How  to  Crystallize  Figs. 

We  have  requests  occasionally  for  descriptions  of 
methods  to  produce  crystallized  figs.  Long  ago  we 
gave  a  brief  but  excellent  statement  by  J.  J.  Pratt 
of  Yuba  City  as  to  the  general  principles  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  crystallized  or  glace  fruit.  Be- 
yond that,  so  much  depends  upon  judgment  that  ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher.  Even  with  the  best 
recipe  in  the  world  it  is  very  uncertain  what  will  re- 
sult until  one  learns  by  experience  how  to  process  in 
accordance  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
fruit  in  hand.  Still,  recipes  are  always  read  with  in- 
terest. The  following  is  the  method  by  which  a 
Victorian  produces  fi-uit,  which  the  Mildura  Cii/ti- 
ra/or  praises  highly: 

"Take  figs  not  fully  ripe;  skin  them,  taking  care 
to  leave  the  stems  on.  Put  them  on  in  cold  water  to 
boil  until  tender;  put  to  drain,  and  leave  until  next 
day,    Make  a  syrup;  One  pound  of  sugar  to  one 


Don't  Forget  the  Apple. 


Several  comments  we  made  last  year  on  the  desir- 
ability of  giving  more  attention  to  well-grown  and 
well-marketed  apples  were  widely  copied  and  we 
hope  they  started  some  of  our  readers  on  the  road  to 
prosperity.  The  apple  proposition  is  just  as  good  as 
ever,  providing  the  right  varieties  are  put  in  the 
right  soil  and  situation  and  well  taken  care  of.  We 
notice  the  same  exhortation  to  apple-planting  is  be- 
ing made  at  the  East.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  the  re- 
mark was  made  that  few  apple  orchards  were  being 
planted.  Mr.  Willard  commented  on  this  fact  and 
said  some  fine  day  we  should  awake  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  half  apple  orchards  enough  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  community.  Oranges  were  found 
in  abundance  and  cheap  in  every  market,  while  ap- 
ples were  scarce  and  high.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility in  the  near  future  that  apple  orchards  will  be 
the  most  profitable  possession  a  man  can  have.  If 
he  were  a  little  younger  he  would  plant  a  hundred 
acres.   

Distance  Between  Onions. 


In  Mr.  Adams'  article  on  onion-growing,  recently 
printed,  he  is  made  to  plant  out  ten  inches  aparti, 
when  two  inches  is  what  he  intended  to  advise. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Transplanting  Acacias. 


To  THE  EniTOK  :  -I  have  some  young  acacia  trees  set  in  nur- 
sery row  and  have  transplanted,  at  different  times,  a  few  of 
them,  but  have  been  unable  to  make  them  grow.  Will  you 
please  tell  me,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  at  what 
time  to  transplant  and  what  treatment  1  should  give  them? 

Ventura,  August  l.'ith.  J.  S.  Giuswoi.d. 

Acacias  can  be  transplanted  with  the  greatest 
success  if  the  roots  are  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth 
just  as  orange  trees  are  usually  handled.  Dig  a 
trench  along  each  side  of  the  row,  about  six  inches 
away  from  the  stems  and  a  foot  deep,  pushing  away 
the  loose  surface  soil  between  the  trees  which  has  no 
roots  in  it.  Then  cut  down  with  a  sharp  spade  be- 
tween the  trees  about  as  far  on  each  side  as  the 
trench  is  from  the  tree.  Use  a  very  sharp  spade  so 
as  to  cleanly  cut  roots  and  not  bi-eak  the  ball  of 
earth.  Then  cut  under  the  tree  from  each  side  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  you  can  lift  out  the 
small  tree  with  a  ball  of  earth  enclosing  its  roots.  If 
the  soil  is  very  friable,  slip  a  piece  of  sacking  under 
the  ball,  pull  up  the  corners  and  tie  at  the  base  of 
the  tree  stem,  and  then  the  ball  can  be  handled  with- 
out breaking.  Handled  in  this  way,  the  acacia  can 
be  moved  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year,  though  it 
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is  best  not  to  move  either  in  the  heat  and  drouth  of 
summer  nor  the  cold  of  winter,  when  the  soil  is 
soggy.  Transplant  them  either  in  spring  or  fall 
whenever  the  soil  is  warm  and  moist. 

Experienced  tree  handlers  can  move  small  acacias 
without  a  ball  by  using  a  mud  puddle  for  encasing 
the  roots  to  prevent  drying  during  transplanting, 
but  the  beginner  had  better  try  the  ball  plan. 


California  Plant  and  Seed  Traffic. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Los  Gatos  Floral  So- 
ciety, a  thriving  young  society  which  held  its  first 
exhibition  last  spring,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mary  C. 
McManus,  which  has  local  points  which  will  interest 
all  Californians.  The  writer  believes  that  cut  flowers 
will  in  the  future  comprise  an  important  item  of 
shipment  from  this  State.  Others  have  the  same 
belief  and  are  working  by  experiment  toward  that 
end.    Miss  McManus  writes: 

1  believe  that  cut  flowers  are  destined  to  become 
an  export  of  the  future  as  many  of  our  fruits  have 
been  of  the  past.  Our  fruits  were  not  demanded  by 
tiie  Eastern  or  foreign  markets  until  they  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  query  is,  how  shall  we  make  known 
our  cut  flowers?  I  have  thought  that  if  some  in- 
genious man  or  woman  could  devise  a  method  for 
packing  cut  flowers  so  that  they  might  reai-h  large 
Eastern  cities  in  midwinter  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  thai  they  could  be  exhibittid  as  we  dis- 
play them  here,  that  such  an  introduction  could  not 
fail  of  a  grateful  and  lasting  reception.  California 
happens  to  occupy  a  spot  on  this  globe  which  isn't 
appropriat(>d  by  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
not  only  its  fruits,  but  its  flowers,  to  reach  the  high- 
est standard  of  excellence,  must  be  grown  in  ac- 
cordance with  California  requirements. 

T  never  pick  up  an  Eastern  floral  guide  without  a 
chilly  sensation,  and  by  the  time  I've  read  a  page  or 
two  and  assisted  the  writer  in  removing  his  garden 
to  the  cellar  for  the  winter,  I'm  benumbed.  I  hang 
up  geraniums,  bury  bulbs  and  enwrap  plants  gen- 
«'rally,  while  my  wits  go  gardening  to  the  Arctics.  I 
Jinally  thaw  out  on  a  sunny  mountain  side  in  Califor- 
nia, to  discover  myself  catalogue  bitten,  just  as 
any  other  Californian  is  who  attempts  to  be  guided 
by  the  Eastern  florist.  Yet  clubs  are  gotten  up  and 
Eastern  guides  and  catalogues  are  taken  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Californian. 

My  second  point  is  this:  Seeds  advertised  by  the 
Eastern  catalogue  adapt  themselves  admirably  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  but  many  of  the  so-called  East- 
ern seeds  are  raised  in  California.  From  here  they 
are  shipped  in  bulk  where  the  Eastern  seedsman, 
who  represents  the  middleman,  the  man  who  makes 
the  money,  puts  them  into  little  rainbow-hued  pack- 
ages and  sells  to  you  your  own.  Thus,  I  inferred 
before,  they  are  not  all  Californians,  but  when  they 
are  their  germinating  vitality  is  from  five  to  thirty 
per  cent  higher  than  the  best  Eastern-grown  see<ls. 
Now,  is  it  not  disloyal  to  the  State  you  represent,  to 
the  interest  of  the  county  you've  selected  for  a  home, 
disloyal  to  your  town  and  your  neighbor,  to  buy  of 
Eastern  catalogues  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances? 

Point  three:  But  you  say  we  want  flowers  and 
we  are  going  to  buy  them  where  we  can  get  them 
the  cheapest,  and  if  we  are  disloyal  you  are  un- 
charitable. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  you  are  at  fault  if 
California  plants  and  seeds  are  higher  than  the  East- 
ern? Our  professional  florist  does  not  get  the 
home  patronage.  -  His  sales  are  much  less  than 
those  of  his  Eastern  competitor,  consequently  he 
must  ask  more  for  his  commodities  or  ht^will  never 
raise  his  mortgage.  The  man  who  holds  the  mort- 
gage expects  it  to  be  paid.  He  may  live  on  the  ad- 
joining ranch.  He  loves  flowers,  but  he  buys  them 
through  the  Eastern  catalogues. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  pledge  ourselves  loyal  to  the 
interest  of  our  flowers  by  buying  those  and  only 
those  abroad  which  we  cannot  get  at  home. 

Children  Killed  by  Loco  Weed. 


Tlie  effect  of  the  loco  weed  upon  stock  is  well 
known,  but  its  danger  to  children  is  not  so  widely 
understood.    The  San  Diego  Sun,  commenting  in  a 

recent  issue  upon  the  weed,  says:  "The  loco  weed 
is  now  in  blot)m  on  the  canyon  sides,  and  its  yellow 
blossom  is  attractive  to  the  eye.  On  the  mature 
plant  a  small  bean  is  found,  which  is  proving  to  be 
<langerously  poisonous.  A  short  time  ago  George 
Eberle's  child  died  at  Otay  after  eating  these  l)eans. 
Now  it  is  reported  that  a  four-year-old  son  of  George 
Marshall,  at  1457  Fifth  street,  is  seriously  ill  from 
tlie  same  cause.  He  ate  only  a  part  of  a  bean  four 
days  ago.  It  is  believed  he  will  recover,  but  the 
danger  is  not  over." 


What  a  Family  Can  Do  To  Get  a  Home. 

There  is  life  in  the  soil  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  Red- 
wood district,  says  the  Gilroy  Advoaite.  A  sight  of 
the  products  of  the  Roos  place  will  astonish  those 


who  hug  the  delusion  that  the  valley  lands  hold  the 
profitable  orchards  of  the  country.  Mr.  I.  G.  Roos 
in  the  past  nine  years  has  made  an  extensive  clear- 
ing, and  the  grub  hoe,  plow  and  cultivator  have 
worked  wonders.  There  is  a  small  orchard  here  of 
all  sorts  of  fruit,  a  vegetable  garden  producing  the 
best  of  potatoes,  beans,  onions,  cabbages,  etc., 
young  stock,  sleek  and  spirited,  and  young  people, 
active  and  ambitious.  Mrs.  Roos  and  her  boys  and 
girls  co-operate  with  Mr.  Roos  in  making  the  ranch 
productive.  Much  of  the  fencing  and  clearing  has 
been  done  by  Mrs.  Roos,  who  is  able  to  exhibit  a 
vegetable  and  ornamental  garden  near  the  redwood 
groves  that  is  not  equalled  in  the  two  ranges. 


5ub-Tropical  Gardening. 


eries.  One  thing  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  sub- 
tropical garden,  and  that  is  to  guard  against  any 
stiff,  formal  arrangement  of  plants,  the  geometro- 
picturesque  one  so  often  .seen.  While  the  plants  are 
good,  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  eye  on  account  of  the 
massing  together  in  lines  or  beds  of  a  number  of 
species,  when  by  mixing  the  plants  or  by  plunging  a 
few  specimens  of  other  plants  in  the  lawn  near  the 
edges  of  the  bed  or  mass,  the  effect  is  much  better 
and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  sub-tropical  gar- 
den is  bound  to  be  the  prevailing  type  of  garden  in 
the  future,  where  the  people  have  room  and  wealth; 
and  every  florist  who  makes  a  specialty  of  retail 
trade  and  has  wealthy  customers  should  do  all  in  his 
ix>wer  to  show  the  capabilities  of  decorative  plants 
in  this  direction. 


Eastern  gardeners  have  to  do  their  sub-tropical 
gardening,  of  course,  by  plunging  pots  and  tubs  of 
greenhouse  plants  in  the  garden  during  the  summer. 
We  can  do  without  that  in  most  parts  of  California, 
and  can  really  make  sub-trojiical  gardens.  We  can, 
however,  ui  making  them,  learn  much  from  Eastern 
sources  as  to  desirable  plants  and  their  arrangement. 
In  this  way  an  essay  by  Jas.  S.  Taplin  of  New  Jersey 
may  be  suggestive  to  many  of  our  readers. 

In  shady  spots,  sheltered  from  the  wind  you  can 
use  tree  ferns,  such  as  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cyathea 
dealbata,  Alsophila  Australis,  Pteris  tremula,  etc. 
Large  latanias,  cycas,  zamias  and  others  look  well 
as  single  specimens  on  lawns.  The  agaves,  yuccas, 
and  various  cacti  should  be  made  into  beds  by  them- 
selves. Crotons  are  the  most  goi-geous  foliage  plants 
we  have,  and  do  as  well  as  a  coleus  for  bedding  out. 
Of  course,  to  get  the  crotons  to  keej)  their  foliage, 
they  must  be  well  hardened  off  before  they  are 
planted  out. 

Alocasias  do  well  to  use  with  cannas  in  large  beds 
or  intersi)ersed  with  nicotianas  and  Arundo  donax. 
Phorniium  tenax  and  Phormium  tenax  variegata, 
the  various  arundos,  Acorus  Japonica  variegata, 
aristemas.  Aspidistra  lurida  vaiuegata,  Cyperus  al- 
ternifolius.  Papyrus  antiquoriini,  Prionium  Palmita, 
the  palm  reed,  callas,  trilliums,  verbesina  and  bani- 
usas  are  most  suitable  for  planting  in  marshy  places 
and  on  the  margins  of  ponds,  sti'eams  and  such 
places. 

All  the  Musas  are  grand  plants  for  sub-tropical 
gardening,  and  are  good  either  as  single  specimens 
or  in  the  center  of  mixed  beds.  The  lai-ge  growing 
solanums  are  splendid  jjlants  for  outdoor  deet)ration; 
the  most  useful  are  S.  laciniatum,  S.  robustum  and 
S.  Warscewiczii.  Stn.'litzia  augusta  and  regina> 
make  handsome  single  specimens  for  the  edg(>s  of  a 
lawn.  The  various  jjhilodendrons  are  first-class 
decorative  plants  for  the  garden.  The  hibiscus  are 
unequaled  for  summer  flt)wering;  allamandas  are  con- 
tinuous bloomers  out  of  doors  in  summer  when  grown 
as  specimens  in  tubs.  Buugainvillea  glabra  is  a  fine 
summer  flowering  plant.  The  ricinus  are  of  rapid 
growth  and  form  splendid  ornaments  during  the 
summer. 

Rheums  are  very  fine  plants  for  groups  or  for  the 
lawn;  the  two  best  are  R.  emotli  and  R.  palmatum. 
The  daturas  (Brugmansias)  are  most  effective  for 
summer  planting.  They  an*  all  very  showy  and 
have  large  and  fragrant  flowers.  The  cactus  form 
of  the  talhgrowing  euphorbias  are  useful  for  rock- 
work,  dry  and  sunny  situations,  or  to  use  with  cac- 
tus and  agaves  in  the  succulent  beds. 

Some  of  the  ficus  stand  well  out  of  doors,  such  as 
F.  elastica,  F.  Australis  and  Ficus  Indica  are  very 
valuable  for  this  purpose. 

Of  the  dasylirion,  gracile  junceum  serratifolium  and 
glaucum  are  the  best  of  the  species. 

The  draca^nas,  except  the  tenderest  of  the  stove 
varieties,  are  all  first-class  plants  for  summei-  dec- 
oration. Grevillia  robusta  is  a  rapid  growing  plant 
of  great  value  for  that  purpose.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  aralias  are  very  valuable  plants  for  the  sub- 
tropical garden.  Areca  lutescens  and  A.  Baueri 
require  a  shaded  and  sheltered  place  to  do  well. 
Araucarias  should  be  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  they  are  apt  to  get  red  spider.  Pan- 
danus  utilis  stands  well. 

The  best  palms  for  sub-tropical  planting  are  Chama^- 
rops  Fortune!  and  C.  humilis.  Latania  Borbonica, 
Livistona  Australis,  Phu?nix  dactylifera,  P.  Canari- 
ensis,  P.  reclinata  and  P.  rupicola,  Sabal  palmetto, 
S.  minor  and  S.  glaucophylla,  Brahea  filamentosa, 
Rhapis  flabelliformis,  Zamia  Mexicana,  Dion  edule 
and  Cycas  revoluta. 

A  very  fine  effect  is  produced  by  using  Musa  ensete 
or  one  of  the  tall  ricinus  for  the  center  of  a  bed  and 
planting  cannas,  Arunda  donax  var.,  Caladium  escu- 
lentum  or  alocasias  around  it,  and  then  finishing  the 
border  with  Coleus  Verschaffeltii  and  yellow  coleus 
for  the  edge. 

Palms  should  never  be  made  into  a  formal  bed,  but 
put  in  irregular  groups,  and  mixed  with  stiffer  grow- 
ing plants,  such  as  solanums,  philodendrons  and 
large-leaved  plants.  Always  choose  the  dryest  and 
sunniest  places  for  agaves,  euphorbias,  cactus, 
echeverias,  mesembryanthemums,  and  all  succulent 
plants. 

The  arborescent  species  of  aloes  should  always  be 
used  as  solitary  decorative  plants  or  else  on  rock- 


THE  FIELD. 

Agricultural  Growth  of  the  West. 


J.  R.  Dodge,  ex-Statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  prepares  for  the  (■ountri/  Gnittnmni  an 
essay  on  "Westward  the  Course  of  Farming.  "  We 
take  the  following  significant  paragraphs  : 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  majestic  sweep  of  that  west- 
ward movement  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  States 
of  the  North  Central  division,' the  twelve  States- of 
the  Ohio  valley,  of  the  Missoui-i  and  upper  Mississippi, 
the  Centi-al  West,  from  Ohio  to  Kansas.  The  acre- 
age of  farms  is  not  merely  doubled,  but  (juadrupled. 
It  more  than  doubled  in  the  ten  years  before  the  war. 
In  the  ten  years  following  IHtiO,  during  four  years  of 
which  its  young  men  were  cultivating  patriotism  in 
the  field  of  strife  and  blood,  there  was  an  increase  (»f 
HO  per  cent,  and  an  aggregati>  of  i;-J!»,215,26!t  acres, 
which  in  1880  became  206,982,157,  and  in  1890  ro.se 
to  256,586,994,  which  is  more  than  four-tenths — in 
fact,  over  41  per  cent  of  the  farm  area  of  the  United 
Slates.  This  is  a  large  fact  in  the  record  of  a  sec- 
lion  which  includes  only  a  fourth  of  the  Stales  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  not  a  single  State 
of  which  was  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  some  of  vvhit  h  are  only  a  few  years  old. 
This  fact  illustrates  the  severity  of  the  draft  of  blood 
and  brains,  muscle  and  money,  from  the  East,  in  this 
agricultural  development,  and  with  equal  force  sug- 
gests the  severity  of  western  competition  with  the 
agriculture  of  the  seaboard  Stales. 

But  there  is  a  farther  West,  and,  in  point  of  mere 
territory,  a  greater  West.  The  mountain  areas  west- 
ward to  the  Pai'ific  coast  have  a  still  later  and  more 
incomplete  development.  The  whole  region  had  but 
6712  farms  in  1850,  but  148,878  in  1890— an  increase 
of  twenty-fold,  or  2070  per  cent,  half  of  it  accom- 
plished in  a  dozen  years.  The  land  in  farms  in  1850 
was  4.664.218  acres;  in  1890  it  was  47,282,258  acres— 
an  increa.se  of  91;]  per  cent.  In  the  past  ten  years 
the  average  size  of  farms  has  increased.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  increase  of  forty  years  has  been  in 
the  latter  half  of  that  jx'riod. 

The  total  land  in  farms  in  the  United  States,  and 
sum  of  improved  lands,  by  decades,  is  thus  shown: 

Per  cenl 

Total  Acres.   Acres  Improved.  Unimp'J. 

1890   623,218,B1»  357,61tt.75.S  42.6 

1880.  536,081,835  28<,77I,(M3  46.il 

1870  *J7.7!fi,IMI  188,il-.>l,(li)0  .S3.7 

1860  ii>;H,iiii,7ai  .wn 

lav)  a93..')<vi.6i  1         ii2,i):t;,Bi4  ei.ft 

While  the  acquisition  of  land  illustrated  the  fore- 
cast and  thrift  of  farmers  in  providing  for  the 
future,  the  area  improved  (in  the  third  column  of  the 
table)  is  a  better  indicator  of  progi-ess  in  agricultural 
development.  The  figures  for  1890,  more  than  three 
times  those  of  1850,  indicate  the  progress  of  cullivu- 
lion,  showing  even  a  greater  increase  of  improved 
land  than  of  po]>ulat  ion,  while  the  rate  of  yield  has 
been  slowly  improving,  and  the  supply  for  consump- 
tion richer  in  vai'iety,  with  a  larger  surplus  for  any 
foreign  trade  that  may  be  pt)ssible. 

The  land  ocx-upied  and  reported  as  farms  comprise 
only  about  one-third  of  the  land  area  of  the  country, 
though  much  of  the  unoccupied  area  is  cither  too  dry 
or  too  wet,  loo  mountainous  or  rough  of  surface  for 
general  availability  for  cultivation,  especially  in  its 
present  condition.  Gradually  the  productive  area  Is 
diminishing.  Every  decade  attests  an  approach  to 
the  minimum  of  waste  or  unjjroductive  acres. 
Economy  of  soil  utilization  is  taught  by  -these  mule 
yet  elo(|uent  figures  of  I'lassification  of  farm  areas. 
These  facts  invite  reflection,  retrospec  tion  and  also 
prophetic  forecast.  They  liint  of  increased  valua- 
tion, admonish  fanners  of  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
fertility,  economizing  labor,  increasing  the  rate  of 
yield,  and  avoiding  the  wastes  of  the  farm  which 
have  heretofore  been  so  reckless  and  thoughtless. 
They  must  al.so  encourage  the  expectation,  as  ]K)pu- 
lation  iiuireases,  of  larger  demand,  lirmei-  prices, 
and  a  more  stable  if  not  more  protitable  status  of 
agricultural  industry. 

Mixed  Farming. 

We  have  often  alluded  to  the  safety  and  comfori 
which  lies  in  mixed  farming  wherever  such  agric  ul 
tural  policy  is  jiracticable.  We  admit  it  is  not  ea>y 
in  some  parts  of  California,  but  it  is  scarcely  any 
where  impossible,  and  in  most  parts  it  is  easier  than 
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people  who  have  not  tried  it  are  apt  to  think.  We 
are  sure  to  have  always  in  California  enough  of 
specialty  farming;  we  should  have  more  of  the  other 
kind.  What  a  forcible  illustration  of  its  desirability 
is  something  we  found  in  the  Ongonldn.  One  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  Portland  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked a  day  or  two  since  that  the  Willamette  val- 
ley is  the  mainstay  of  Portland.  No  matter  how  the 
seasons  may  be,  or  what  disasters  happen  to  crops 
elsewhere,  the  people  of  the  old  Willamette  always 
come  to  the  center  and  are  able  to  pay  their  bills. 
The  farmers  of  the  valley  always  have  something  to 
turn  off  that  will  bring  in  money.  It  may  be  a  few 
sheep  or  calves,  or  fat  cattle,  hops,  butter,  poultry, 
or  what  not,  they  always  have  something,  and  while 
at  times  not  a  dollar  can  be  got  from  other  sections, 
the  dealers  throughout  the  Willamette  generally 
manage  to  pay  their  bills. 

Quite  in  line  with  the  above  is  an  item  in  the 
Bakersfield  Cdlifdntidn  stating  that  James  Winters 
was  down  from  the  mountains  with  a  lot  of  home- 
cured  hams  and  bacon.  He  has  sold  in  Bakersfield 
since  the  first  of  the  year  about  14,000  pounds  of 
these  meats.  The  hogs  were  gi'own  on  his  own  ranch 
and  fed  on  mast  and  wheat.  The  price  has  been  low 
this  year,  yet  Mr.  Winters  says  there  is  a  good 
profit  in  it  for  him. 

This  experience  reminds  the  Tulare  Rigiafi  r  that 
the  best  and  highest  priced  hams  in  the  world,  the 
Westphalia  hams,  are  not  cured  in  a  big  packing 
house.  They  are  cured  in  the  little  smoke  houses 
among  the  homes  of  the  German  people.  The  best 
hogs,  which  make  the  best  hams,  are  reared  in  Ire- 
land on  green  feed  and  are  fattened  with  ground  bar- 
ley and  clean  water.  If  the  farmers  of  this  valley, 
says  the  Rigistn-,  had  learned  this  art  of  .saving  their 
own  bacon  and  hams  and  had  applied  themselves  to 
rearing  fine  hogs  years  ago  they  would  not  now  be 
as  hard  up  as  they  are.  We  have  sold  our  hogs  at 
five  cents  per  pound  and  bought  our  meats  at 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  cents,  and  chat  is  what  is 
wrong  with  our  financial  system  as  a  people. 


Farmers*  Institute  at  Santa  Barbara. 


The  ninth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara on  Sept.  6  and  7,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  State.  The  following  is  the 
local  committee  of  arrangements:  Russel  Heath, 
Mayor  Holladay,  Dr.  H.  Sidebotham,  F.  L.  Kellogg 
and  J.  Vance.  The  otficers  of  the  Institute  are  C.  C. 
Thompson  of  Pasadena,  president;  I.  H.  Cammack 
of  Whittier,  vice-president;  H.  Kruckeberg  of  Los 
Angeles,  secretary.  The  following  very  rich  pro- 
gramme will  follow  the  formal  opening  exercises,  and 
it  is  expected  the  Institute  will  fill  five  sessions: 

The  Farmers'  Institute,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Uook,  Professor  of 
Biology  in  Pomona  College,  Claremont. 

Fruits  and  Fertilizers,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgarrl,  Director  of 
the  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

The  Economics  of  Good  Roads,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Woodson  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

The  Foot  Rot  or  Gum  Disease  of  the  Orange  and  Lemon 
Tree,  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Woodbridge  of  Los  Angeles. 

Lemon  Culture  and  Lemon  Curing,  by  N.  W.  Blanchard  of 
Santa  Paula. 

Notes  on  Palms,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Harvey  of  Los  Angeles. 

Ornamental  Plants  to  be  Grown  for  Profit  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, by  Dr.  F.  Franceschi  of  Monticito. 

Fruit  and  Nuts  as  Food  and  Drink,  by  W.  S.  Manning,  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

Forage  Plants,  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  University  of 
California  and  author  of  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them." 

The  Beautifying  and  Embellishing  of  Urban  and  Suburban 
Grounds,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lyon  of  Los  Angeles. 

Bees  and  Bee  Diseases,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont. 

The  Bu.siness  Hen  in  the  Fruit  Orchard,  by  George  W. 
Tighe  of  Fillmore. 

Olive  Oil  and  Olive  Varieties,  by  A.  P.  Hayne,  assistant  in 
charge  of  Viticulture  and  Olive  Culture  at  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Lessons  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  Among  Fruit-Grow- 
ers:  (a)  The  Orange  -  Growers,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Collins  of 
Ontario;  (b)  The  Deciduous  Fruit-Growers,  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Thompson  of  Pasadena. 


Our  Cheat  in  Oreg^on. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  State  University  has 
had  occasion  to  explain  to  an  Oregon  correspondent 
the  character  of  a  plant  which  has  a  somewhat  bad 
reputation  in  the  California  coast  regions  mainly,  as 
cheat,  but  still  is  recognized  as  possessing  consider- 
able forage  value.    Prof.  Hilgard  writes  as  follows: 

The  grass  is  the  old-world  darnel  {LoJinm  tcmnlen- 
tiim);  bearing  an  evil  reputation  from  olden  times 
until  recently,  as  causing  disease  of  the  brain  both 
in  cattle  and  human  beings;  so  that  penal  laws  have 
been  passed  in  England  against  permitting  its 
growth  in  grain  fields. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  this  question  has 
been  repeatedly  investigated;  and  the  deleterious 
properties  have  been  run  down  to  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  ergotized  grains  in  its  ear,  which,  unlike 
those  of  rye  and  wheat,  are  not  removed  by  the 
cleaning  preparatory  to  grinding  of  grain,  and  so 
are  apt  to  pass  into  the  flour.  Of  course,  cattle 
eating  it  in  the  green  or  dry  condition  are  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  ergot,  and  abortion  in  cows  has 
been  frequently  traced  to  its  influence. 

As  you  perceive,  the  question  is  narrowed  down  to 


whether  or  not  the  ergot  disease  occurs  to  any  ex- 
tent in  your  State.  If  so,  this  grass  ought  to  be 
suppressed  as  much  as  possible.  If  not,  it  is  a  hardy, 
valuable  grass  for  hay,  well  liked  by  cattle,  and  will 
grow  on  soils  where  most  other  grasses  of  high 
nutritive  value  would  not  succeed,  particularly  un- 
der weather  conditions  at  all  adverse. 

The  hardiness  of  the  darnel  causes  it  to  outgrow 
and  sometimes  cLoke  out  wheat  and  other  grains  in 
unfavorable  seasons.  Hence  it  has  been  charged 
with  being  a  chantreling,  from  any  or  all  of  the  grains 
or  grasses,  which  are  said  to  turn  into  "  cheat  "  in 
certain  seasons.  California  farmers  have  not  yet 
fully  relinquished  this  hallucination,  and  I  suppose 
some  of  your  farmers  indulge  in  it.  As  you  doubtless 
know,  the  same  bit  of  witchcraft  is  attributed  in  the 
East  to  the  chess,  a  totally  different  grass  from  the 
darnel,  that  does  not  succeed  well  in  California,  but 
I  believe  infests  to  some  extent  the  grain  fields  of 
western  Oregon. 

In  California  ergot  seems  rarely,  if  at  all,  to  occur 
on  the  darnel;  it  is  frequently  cut  for  hay  on  "  volun- 
teer" grain  fields,  and  no  deleterious  effects  have 
ever  been  noticed.  I  should  conjecture  that  the  same 
would  be  true  in  eastern  Oregon,  your  arid  region. 
It  is  tvcst  of  the  Cascades  that  ergot  in  the  grain  will 
have  to  be  looked  for  before  the  grass  is  recom- 
mended as  a  forage  plant. 


Supervisors  Asked  to   Restore  the  Squirrel 
Bounty. 

Rural  readers  in  counties  where  squirrel  bounties 
have  been  repealed  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
a  movement  is  in  progress  in  Santa  Clara  county  to 
restore  the  bounty.  A  petition  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Supervisors,  in  substance  as  follows  : 

Our  lands,  crops  and  orchards  are  being  seriously  injured 
by  the  depredations  of  the  squirrels,  and  .serious  loss  has  been 
inflicted  by  these  pests;  that  sin(^e  the  repeal  of  the  ordi- 
nance granting  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of  squirrels  they 
have  rapidly  multiplied  and  are  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  ail 
the  farmers  in  the  county. 

That  if  the  ordinan<'e  be  re-enacted  there  will  be  an  objecrt 
in  exterminating  these  destructive  animals,  and  the  Super- 
visors are  besought  to  restore  the  bounty  of  three  cents  for 
each  squirrel. 

The  Los  Gatos  limit icha-Aya  :  The  circumstances 
recited  in  the  petition  are  too  well  and  sadly  known 
by  many  farmers  and  orchardists  of  the  valley  to 
need  recounting.  The  petition  is  most  liberally 
signed  by  those  who  have  property  interests,  as  none 
other  are  allowed  to  sign.  This  petition  should  be 
granted.  It  will  consume  the  abounding  energy  of 
the  small  boy  and  thereby  direct  a  mischievous  force 
to  a  good  end. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Dipping  Sultanas. 

To  THE  Editor:— Having  received  inquiries  for  my 
formula  for  bleaching  Sultanas,  I  ask  you  to  publish 
it  for  the  benefit  of  everybody.  The  following  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  solution  and  method  I  have 
used  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve. years,  and  with  which 
I  have  succeeded  in  turning  out  a  very  handsome 
bleached  Sultana  raisin.  The  grapes  are  put  through 
the  solution  while  fresh  and  do  not  have  the  objec- 
tionable appearance  that  raisins  have  which  have 
been  "  doped  "  after  being  dried: 

FORMULA  FOR  BLEACHING  SULTANA  GRAPES. 

Use  one  pound  of  bicarbonate  soda  to  three  gallons 
of  water.  Put  twenty  pounds  soda  in  twenty  gallons 
water  and  bring  to  boil  in  order  to  dissolve  the  soda 
and  then  add  forty  gallons  cold  water.  Use  the  so- 
lution cold. 

Put  in  enough  best  Lucca  olive  oil  to  coat  the 
grapes  with  oil.  The  oil  miiKthe  frequently  renewed, 
as  of  course  each  fresh  lot  of  grapes  dipped  takes  up 
some  of  the  oil.  Do  not  put  in  much  oil  at  a  time, 
but  "  little  and  often."  How  often  will  of  course  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  grapes  that  are  being 
handled. 

In  using  the  ordinary  2x3  raisin  tray,  the  follow- 
ing outfit  will  be  required:  Two  vats'  each  7  feet 
long,  3  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  7  inches  deep  in  the 
clear.  These  are  made  of  galvanized  iron  with  wood 
frames  around  to  stiffen  them. 

Four  dipping  frames  25x37  inches  in  clear,  with 
handles  at  each  end;  sides  of  one-half  inch  spruce 
five  inches  in  height;  ends  low  enough  to  allow  the 
operator  to  grasp  the  tray  in  turning;  flat  bottom  of 
fine  wire  screen.  Have  four  trestles  eighteen  inches 
high  to  put  the  vats  on,  and  two  tables  for  each  vat, 
one  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  vat.  Have  two 
men  to  each  vat,  and  one  to  carry  the  trays  away 
for  both.  Everything  being  ready,  the  vats  almost 
full  of  the  solution,  start  with  about  a  gill  of  oil  in 
each,  which  must  be  kept  up.  Now  take  one  of  the 
dipping  frames  on  a  table  with  a  box  of  grapes; 
spread  enough  grapes  on  the  frame  to  fill  a  tray;  dip 
the  frame  in  the  solution;  see  that  all  the  grapes  go 
under;  prop  it  up  to  drain.  Now  fill  the  other 
frame;  put  it  in  the  vat  the  same  as  before.  Put 


a  tray  over  the  grapes  in  first  frame,  turn  and  place 
on  the  table.  One  man  takes  the  frame  back  to  be 
refilled;  the  other  man  props  up  the  second  frame 
to  d  rain  while  the  first  is  being  refilled,  and  so  on. 
Five  men  with  this  outfit  will  handle  about  seven 
tons  of  grapes  per  day.  Of  course  the  vats  can  be 
moved  about,  and  thus  avoid  carrying  the  filled 
trays  far.  I  find  that  it  is  best  to  have  side  cleats 
on  the  trays,  as  the  grapes  do  not  slide  off  in 
handling.  H.  C.  Howard. 

Woodland,  Cal. 


Raisin-Growing  in  Malaga. 

It  is  a  good  many  years  since  the  Rural  indulged 
much  in  accounts  of  Spanish  practice  in  raisin -mak- 
ing. Twenty  yeai's  ago  we  sought  diligently  for  such 
information  and  filled  our  columns  with  it.  Since 
that  time  California  has  developed  methods  of  her 
own.  Younger  readers,  or  those  who  have  come  to 
the  State  recently,  will  be  interested  in  another  ref- 
erence to  Spanish  practice  such  as  we  find  in  an  in- 
teresting report  prepared  by  Mr.  Carl  Luffmann,  a 
well-known  Austrahan  agricultural  expert,  who  has 
been  for  some  months  studying  viticulture  and  fruit- 
growing in  Malaga.    He  writes: 

"The  Muscatel  grape  requires  a  ferruginous  soil  to 
produce  the  most  fleshy  and  sweet  fruit,  with  the 
flavor  of  muscatel  well  marked.  The  vine  also  does 
well  in  slaty  and  stony  ground,  but  grows  most 
vigorously  in  deep  alluvial  soils,  though  in  the  last 
the  fruit  is  deficient  in  flavor  and  bouquet,  and  is  not 
well  suited  for  drying  purposes,  as  it  is  watery 
(lacking  in  gelatinous  substance),  but  is  excellent  as 
a  table  grape,  as  it  is  luscious  and  very  tender.  The 
Malagenan  method  of  cultivation  is  in  every  way 
simple  and  ordinary.  The  only  feature  here  which  is 
not  obsei-ved  in  other  grape  countries  is  \>hai  the 
'  crowns '  of  the  vine  are  kept  very  close  to  the 
ground.  The  object  of  this  is  to  enable  the  surface 
growth  to  benefit  from  the  close  proximity  to  all 
moisture  rising  from  or  descending  upon  the  soil,  and 
to  prevent  exposure  to  strong  and  harmful  winds. 
The  present  crops  are  being  drawn  entirely  from  the 
new  hybrid  varieties  which  are  grafted  on  the  Amer- 
ican phylloxera-proof  vine,  'Riparia.'  Prunings  of 
this  vine  are  encouraged  to  root  and  then  grafted  in 
a  nursery  bed,  or  planted  out  as  cuttings,  and  the 
following  year  grafted  as  they  stand  in  the  vineyard. 
No  special  or  particularly  advantageous  method  of 
grafting  is  observed,  and  the  .system  of  pruning  and 
laboring  the  soil  is  such  as  is  well  known  and  prac- 
ticed in  Australia. 

"The  Spaniards  never  encourage  the  growth  of 
other  crops  between  the  vines,  as  the  Muscatel,  re- 
quiring good  color,  flavor  and  bouquet,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  ground  be  given  up  to  it. 
Where  strong  winds  are  frequent,  an  occasional  row, 
or  '  belt,'  of  olive  or  similar  evergreen  trees  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  Long  experience  has  proved 
that  land  lying  at  a  slope  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
degrees  is  the  most  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
raisin  and  wine-producing  grapes.  In  Spain  a  south- 
east, and  in  Australia  a  northeast,  aspect  is  best 
suited  to  the  Muscatel,  as  it  demands  the  heat  rays 
of  the  late  autumn  sun.  The  vines  give  a  return  in 
the  second  and  third  years,  but  are  not  expected  to 
yield  a  paying  crop  until  the  fourth  year. 

"' Green  '  pruning  is  infrequent,  as  the  fruit  re- 
quires protection  against  the  hot  sun  and  air  in  rapid 
motion.  Muscatel  grapes  are  never  cut  from  the 
vine  till  the  growth  has  practically  ceased,  for  should 
grapes  be  cut  while  the  sap  is  rising  they  will  be  in- 
sufficiently '  primed, '  fermentation  take  place,  and 
the  fruit  rendered  useless.  The  grower  must  ob- 
serve that  the  main  stem  of  each  bunch  is  brown  and 
shrunken,  and  that  the  grapes  on  being  pricked  give 
off  no  free  juice.  The  juice  should  be  fairly  '  set '  ere 
the  grape  is  detached  from  the  vine.  The  'bloom' 
of  the  grape  is  a  most  important  item,  and  special 
care  is  always  necessary  to  develop  and  preserve  it. 
Grapes  far  above  the  ground  and  exposed  to  air  in 
motion  cannot  get  that  perfection  of  color  which 
those  possess  when  well  sheltered  and  near  the 
ground.  Before  the  juice  is  set  in  the  grape  the 
bloom  is  very  free,  but  the  juice  congealed,  the  bloom 
becomes  firmer  and  will  bear  careful  handling, 
though  the  Muscatel  should  never  be  handled  except 
by  the  stems,  and  always  by  naturally  dry,  cool 
hands. 

"  The  local  method  of  drying  and  packing  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  fruit  is  cut  and  brought  in  baskets  to  the 
'drying  slope,'  a  pyramid-shaped  mound  of  earth 
held  in  position  by  brick  or  stone  work.  The  surface 
of  this  mound  (which  may  have  two  or  more  sides)  is 
usually  at  an  angular  slope  of  45°,  and  is  covered 
with  loose  clean  gravel.  The  fruit  is  placed  over  the 
surface  of  the  slopes,  and  usually  receives  a  turning 
every  other  day  for  eight  days,  which  is  the  usual 
time  for  drying,  but  exceptional  heat  or  damp 
weather  may  reduce  or  advance  this  period  consider- 
ably. A  canvas  awning  is  spread  over  the  fruit  dur- 
ing the  night  time  and  also  in  the  middle  of  very  hot 
days.  Uniformity  of  the  day  temperature  must  be 
aimed  at,  and  regular  care  in  the  handling  and  turn- 
ing of  the  grapes.   When  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  dry, 
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it  will  be  shown  by  the  fruit  bein;;  '  passive  —it  can 
be  pressed  into  any  shape  and  does  not  re-form 
itself.  The  seeds  are  also  independent  of  the  flesh, 
and  should  be  of  an  even  coffee-brown  color,  showing 
no  trace  of  green  at  the  small  end.  The  fruit  ready 
for  boxing,  each  bunch  is  examined,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  pair  of  scissors,  all  faulty  and  inferior  grapes 
are  nipped  from  the  bunch.  They  are  then  laid  aside 
to  form  classes  from  one  to  six,  great  care  and 
equality  of  sample  being  ob.served  in  all  samples. 
Without  further  treatment  of  any  kind  the  fruit  is 
placed  in  well-dried  boxes,  the  best  fruits  in  thin 
layers  between  good  white  paper,  and  each  layer  is 
set  off  by  a  covering  of  single  raisins  of  the  best 
shape  and  appearance.  Classes  three  to  six  are 
packed  in  a  body,  but  with  equally  good  attention  to 
boxes  and  paper  lining.  Fruit  .so  prepared  is  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  considered 
able  to  retain  its  prime  quality  for  three  years  in 
almost  any  climate." 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Effect  of  Judicious   Irrigation  Upon  Shrink- 
age of  Fruit  in  Drying. 

To  THE  Editor; — We  have  authority  of  A.  H. 
Stinson,  San  Jose,  R.  W.  Hersey  of  same  place,  and 
the  president  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  for 
results  of  a  seines  of  careful  experiments  now  going 
on  at  Campbell's  Fruit  Growers'  Union  showing  that 
under  certain  conditions  irrigated  fruit  shrinks  less 
in  drying  than  similar  fruit  grown  without  irriga- 
tion. 

It  is  often  misleading  to  jump  at  conclusions  from 
single  experiments,  and  these  results  would  be  most 
valuable  if  they  ser\  ed  to  suggest  the  importance  of 
a  thorough  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  proper 
amount  of  water  and  time  and  methods  of  applica- 
tion for  different  conditions  of  soil  and  drainage  in 
irrigated  sections. 

Of  course  this  opens  a  wide  field  requiring  the 
principal  attention  of  a  large  station,  but  the  im- 
portance and  prospective  extent  of  the  industry  of 
fruit  growing  for  drying  purposes  on  irrigated  lands 
warrants  the  undertaking. 

The  Kern  County  Land  Co.  has  a  station  that 
could  well  undertake  this  work,  and  the  Land  of 
Sunshine  Co.  would  also  be  very  largely  interested 
in  such  experiments.  Either  company  would  co- 
operate with  the  authorities  having  stations  in 
charge  if  convinced  of  value  of  plans. 

At  Campbell  they  have  employed  a  man  to  test 
fruit  by  different  growers  very  much  on  same  prin- 
ciple as  they  test  milk  of  different  patrons  at  a 
creamery. 

An  average  sample  is  weighed,  the  pieces  of  fruit 
counted,  then  cut  and  put  on  a  tray  marked  with 
name  of  grower  or  orchard.  When  these  trays  are 
taken  up  the  count  is  checked  off  to  be  sure  that  the 
test  has  not  been  meddled  with.  In  this  way  they 
hope  to  arrive  at  a  basis  of  shrinkage  for  each 
patron  that  shall  form  a  just  scale  for  adjusting 
accounts.  One  of  the  first  tests  was  to  determine 
how  much  deduction  should  be  made  in  case  of  irri- 
gated fruit,  and  it  proved  a  boomerang.  The  irri- 
gated fruit  shrunk  5.27  fts.  to  one,  and  apricots  not 
irrigated,  but  grown  under  similar  conditions 
otherwise,  shrunk  from  5.52  lbs.  to  one  pound  dried. 
If  apricots  were  worth  10c  dried  and  we  allow  2c  for 
curing,  Mr.  Stinson's  fruit  would  be  worth  to  the 
drier  one  dnlhir  iiinl  our  ant  per  ton  more  than  hLs 
neighbor's  non-irn'a<i.fed  fruit. 

CONDITIONS  OK  IRRIGATION. 

When  the  fruit  was  less  than  half  grown,  Mr.  Stin- 
son made  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  every  row  of  trees 
by  thi'owing  a  deep  furrow  each  way,  and  then  filled 
these  furrows  with  water  and  checked  them  up  in 
such  a  way  that  all  the  water  the  ditches  would  hold 
must  soak  away.  He  determined  to  saturate  the 
ground  thoroughly  by  repeating  this  three  times, 
followed  by  cultivation  so  soon  as  the  soil  was  in  con- 
dition. 

In  this  way  it  is  thought  the  plant  food  in  the  soil 
was  made  available  to  the  rootlets  in  such  a  way 
that  more  pulp  and  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  was 
developed.  Even  if  the  percentage  of  water  was 
higher  in  the  fruit,  the  weight  of  pulp  was  so  much 
larger  that  fruit  is  better  and  always  yields  more 
on  irrigated  land.  There  is  little  question  but  that 
some  of  the  very  worst  fruit  offered  in  the  market 
comes  from  land  carelesslj^  and  excessively  irrigated 
and  poorly  cultivated. 

Now  there  are  over  forty  organized  fruit  ex- 
changes in  this  State  and  these  are  in  condition  to 
undertake  much  more  thorough  work  along  these 
lines  than  individuals  could  hope  to  accomplish,  as 
they  have  a  wider  range  of  observation  and  can 
assign  specialties  to  individual  investigators,  each  of 
which  has  a  number  of  friends  from  whom  to  draw 
information. 

They  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Director  of  the 
University  Experiment  Stations  would  send  ad- 
vanced students  to  conduct,  at  their  plants,  scientific 
experiments  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  underlying 
principles.  Both  University  and  students  could  be- 
come gainers  by  a  closer  contact  with  industries 


they  are  designed  to  promote.  By  reports  showing 
that  he  comes  in  touch  with  the  most  progressive 
farmers  in  America  we  think  Prof.  Hilgard  can  see 
that  his  bulletins  deserve  to  attract  more  attention 
at  Washington,  as  well  as  in  agricultural  literature, 
than  those  which  deal  with  purely  abstract  scientific 
investigation.      ^  Fr.\nk  S.  Chapin. 


Keep  the  Orange  Trees  Watered. 


That  the  orange  tree  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
dry  is  the  teaching  of  experience.  The  latest  ex- 
pression we  have  seen  of  it  is  that  of  W.  J.  Austin, 
who  for  years  has  had  charge  of  orange  trees.  He 
tells  the  Oroville  Jiir/istir  that  these  trees  should 
never  be  allowed  to  lack  for  water.  If  the  leaves 
curl  up  it  shows  the  tree  is  injured,  and  thi'  trunk 
dies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bark  adheres  closely 
to  it.  When  water  is  applied  the  leaves  come  out 
fresh  and  green,  and  many  think  no  harm  -has  been 
done.  During  the  winter,  however,  most  of  the 
leaves  fall  off,  and  in  the  sjjring  only  a  portion  of 
the  top  comes  out  in  full  foliage.  The  hot  sun  beats 
it  and  burns  the  trunk,  and  in  the  end  the  ti-ee  is 
greatly  injured,  if  it  does  not  die.  fle  considers  that 
orange  trees  on  red  land  should  be  irrigated  at  least 
twice  a  month. 


sell  stock  hogs  at  six  months  old.  These  we  can 
raise  on  alfalfa  without  any  grain  whatever,  and  can 
therefore  produce  them  ready  for  the  cattle  feeders 
in  the  corn  districts  east  of"^us  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  pi-oduced  even  in  the  corn  districts.  One  or 
two  farmers  may  not  be  able  1o  do  this,  but  if  all  our 
alfalfa  farmers,  or  a  large  number  of  them,  will  give 
up  part  of  their  acreage  to  rai.sing  stock  hogs,  cattle 
feeders  will  soon  come  right  to  our  doors  and  buy 
our  hogs. 

We  can  also  take  our  brood  sows  through  the 
winter  cheapei-  than  Eastern  farmers  can,  for  the 
rea.son  that  we  can  almost  winter  them  on  alfalfa 
hay  and  sorghum.  You  may  be  inclined  to  doubt 
this  statement,  but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  go 
to  Scott  A  March  ranch,  fourteen  miles  northeast  of 
(Jarden  City,  you  will  find  about  sixty  hogs  in  as  good 
condition  as  any  farmer  would  desire  stock  hogs  to 
be.  and  they  are  being  wintered  on  alfalfa  hay  and 
cane. 

As  to  breed  in  this  country,  I  prefer  the  Poland- 
Berkshire  cross,  for  the  reason  that  they  mature 
younger  than  the  Poland-China.  I  have  given  both 
breeds  a  trial,  and  therefore  speak  from  experience. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

More  About  the  Feeding  Value  of  Wheat. 


Pumping  for  Irrigation. 


H.  J.  Langdon  has  shown,  says  the  Oroville  Nic/- 
i.itir.  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pump  water  for  irrigation 
than  it  is  to  obtain  it  in  any  other  way.  He  is  now 
irrigating  180  acres,  and  sends  the  water  through 
4000  feet  of  iron  pipe  and  1500  feet  of  ditch  to  the 
point  of  delivery.  He  has  a  centrifugal  pump  and 
forces  enough  water  from  Feather  river  to  sup{)ly 
four  four-inch  hydrants  at  once.  He  i)umi)s  twelve 
hours  a  day.  and  the  supply  of  water  is  suflRcient  to 
keep  a  number  of  men  bu.sy  at  work  irrigating  the 
trees.  He  figures  that  he  can  easily  irrigate  the 
land  at  a  cost  of  Ssl.50  an  acre,  and  believes  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  season  his  figures  will  be  less  than 
this  sum.  Treat  &  Son  and  Alexander  &  Hammon 
are  both  irrigating  their  lands  lower  down  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Hogs  and  Alfalfa. 

The  alfalfa  area  in  the  Great  Valley  of  California 
has  notably  increased  dui-ing  the  last  few  years.  If 
there  should  be  maintained  a  decent  price  for  pork, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  we  had  proper  packing  estab- 
lishments, we  would  put  up  hog  products  for  our  own 
use  and  export,  instead  of  having  trainloads  whirled 
in  from  the  East.  California  does  not  acknowledge 
any  superiority  on  the  alfalfa  and  barley  proposition, 
and  the  possible  output  of  good  healthy  pork  can 
only  be  limited  by  the  demand  at  a  margin  of  profit. 

Discussion  of  ways  and  means  upon  an  alfalfa  basis 
is  of  constant  interest  here,  and  for  this  reason  we 
introduce  a  few  statements  made  at  a  recent  Farm- 
ers' Institute  in  Kansas.  The  sjieaker  tells  his  own 
story  as  follows  : 

I  sowed  alfalfa  seed  in  the  spring  of  188S,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1889  I  fenced  one  acre  hog  tight  and 
turned  in  ten  head  of  hogs.  They  did  very  well  on 
this  one  acre.  The  next  year  I  pastured  between 
thirty  and  forty  hogs  on  this  one  acre.  The  result, 
as  you  can  readily  see,  was  that  the  hogs  did  not  have 
very  good  grazing  that  season.  The  next  spring 
(1891)  I  increased  my  pasture  to  five  acres,  and 
turned  in  sixty  hogs,  big  and  little.  I  also  pastured 
my  work  horses  and  milch  cows  on  the  same  piece  of 
alfalfa,  and  the  result  was  as  before — rather  close 
picking.  The  spring  of  1892  I  increased  the  alfalfa 
pasture  to  twenty  acres.  I  have  been  out  of  luck 
since  that  time  in  not  having  hogs  enough  to  eat  it 
off.  During  the  past  season — a  very  dry  one,  as  you 
are  aware — I  pastured  sixty  hogs,  fifteen  horses  and 
three  milch  cows.  The  horses  and  cows  were  on  the 
pasture  probably  two-thirds  of  the  season.  I  also 
mowed  the  pasture  twice  during  the  season  for  hay. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  hogs  will  do  better  on  alfalfa 
when  it  is  nearly  ready  for  making  hay.  The  very 
young  plants  seem  too  washy.  Hogs,  however,  seem 
to  eat  it  with  more  avidity  when  young  and  tender. 

My  experience  with  hogs  and  alfalfa,  as  you  will 
have  observed,  covers  a  period  of  five  years,  during 
which  time  the  price  of  hogs  has  varied  very  much, 
but  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  my  cash  receipts  will 
average  $300  per  year  for  the  time  stated.  Some 
years  it  would  not  reach  that  amount,  but  in  other 
years  it  was  considerable  more. 

I  shipped  a  pig  last  summer,  raised  on  alfalfa  and 
fed  corn  eight  weeks,  that  tipped  the  scales  at  60(t 
pounds.  I  have  fattened  out  several  bunches  of 
hogs  and  made  good  profit,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
the  most  profitable  way  for  southwesteni  Kansas 
farmers,    I  think  the  most  money  for  us  will  be  to 


We  have  frc(|uently  alluded  to  this  subject  but  as 
there  is  so  much  wheat  in  sight  a  profitable  use  for 
it  will  remain  of  the  greatest  importance.  Prof.  W. 
A.  Henry  makes  another  continuation  to  popular 
infoi-mation  on  this  subject  to  the  lirriiliin'  (iozrlir. 
He  says  that  with  the  prevailing  prices  for  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  stockmen  should  become  liberal 
users  of  wheat  and  its  by-products  rather  than  oats 
or  corn.  Oats  selling  at  a  cent  a  pound  are  a  much 
dearer  feed  than  wheat  at  the  same  price.  Some 
years  ago  they  made  a  study  of  the  oat  grain  at  the 
Wisconsin  station  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  hull 
in  comparison  with  the  grain  ju-nper.  Carefully 
separating  the  hulls  from  Ihc  kernels  they  found 
that  the  hulls  weighed  from  2*!  to  H5  ])er  cent  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  grains.  These  hulls  have  prob- 
ably no  higher  feeding  value  than  so  much  straw, 
though  they  are  very  helpful  in  keeping  the  masti- 
cated grain  lying  light  and  loose  in  the  stomach  to 
be  acted  on  by  the  gastric  fluids.  While  oats  are 
beyond  all  tjuestion  the  best  single  food  for  horses 
Prof.  Henry  regards  them  as  expensive  and  believes 
that  many  could  feed  rolled  wheat  or  wheat  mixed 
with  oats  with  a  material  saving.  We  need  not 
think  of  using  oats  for  other  stock  at  the  prices  now 
prevailing. 

Coi-n  leads  wheat  somewhat  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  fatting  matured  animals,  but  for  developing  bone 
and  muscle  wheat  certainly  leads  corn.  Nor  is 
wheat  a  jxior  fatting  food,  as  has  been  shown  by 
experiments  re])orted  by  Prof.  Henry. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat  which  grades  low 
for  one  cause  or  other  and  thus  fails  to  command 
quotation  prices.  Such  wheat  frequently  has  as 
high  a  feeding  value  as  though  these  defects  from 
the  market  standard  were  not  present.  Surely  the 
farmer  should  not  force  such  wheat  on  the  buyer  at 
these  times,  receiving  only  a  pittance  therefor,  and 
still  further  crowding  an  over-burdened  market. 

Often  one  can  secure  a  great  deal  of  feed  for  a 
given  sum  in  the  purchase  of  screenings,  chess  and 
other  by-products  at  the  mill,  and  it  is  well  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  such  opportunities. 

Lower  grades  of  flour  are  frequently  offered  at 
prices  which  make  them  cheaper  feed  than  the  wheat 
itself.  Some  brands  of  flour  contain  the  germs  of 
the  wheat  grain.  These  can  be  decteced  in  the  flour 
as  dark  spots,  the  blackening  being  due  to  the  oil  of 
the  germ  turning  dark.  The  wheat  germ  in  the 
flour  tends  to  make  a  sticky,  unsatisfactory  dough, 
the  bakers  tell  us,  and  so  the  millers  are  forced  to 
leave  these  germs  all  out  of  the  finer  grades  and 
turn  them  into  low  grades.  These  germs  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  protein,  oil  and  mineral  matter — 
substances  sought  for  by  the  feeder.  Flour  can  be 
fed  satisfactorily  to  any  farm  animals,  the  greatest 
objection  being  to  its  stickiness  during  mastication. 
For  horse  feeding  it  can  be  spread  over  moistened 
hay,  either  mixed  with  bran  or  straight.  For  cows 
it  can  be  fed  in  the  same  way  or  over  cut  stover,  but 
generally  should  be  mixed  with  bran,  the  latter 
article  being  a  favorite  cow  food,  the  flour  adding 
strength  thereto.  For  pigs  the  flour  can  be  made 
into  a  slop,  either  mixed  with  cornmeal,  ground  bar- 
ley or  other  materials  at  hand. 

Prof.  Henry  says  he  is  no  prophet,  and  dares  not 
predict  the  future  markets  in  any  way,  but  taking 
prices  and  feedstuffs  as  they  now  stand  he  cannot 
but  recommend  to  stockmen  a  consideration  of 
wheat  and  its  products  for  feeding  purposes,  believ- 
ing that  this  article  offers  nutriment  at  the  lowest 
price  as  the  markets  now  run.  The  feeling  that  it  is 
wrong  to  feed  wheat— and  it  does  seem  wrong — 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  for  a  moment,  nor  should ' 
we  let  our  ignorance  of  how  to  use  this  grain  prevent 
us  accepting  it  as  satisfactory  stock  food.  A  little 
reflection  will  lead  to  the  conviction  that  wheat  must 
be  a  cheap  feed  relatively  at  present  prices. 


September  1,  1894. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  H.  K.  Pratt  and  His  Plans. 


GiLHoy,  Cai,.,  August  27,  1894. 

To  THE  Editok  : — The  Caiifornia  h^ruit  (Irower  of  last  week 
published  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  K.  Pratt,  who  was  geueral 
Eastern  agent  for  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchanges 
up  to  June  1st  last,  when  the  orange  business  was  about  closed, 
and  who  supposes  that  he  will  be  re-elected  when  their  com- 
ing orange  season  begins.  Mr.  Pratt's  letter  was  addressed 
to  an  Eastern  broker  who  has  been  acting  for  the  Southern 
California  Exchanges  and  who  presumably  supplies  the  letter 
for  publication,  in  the  evident  belief  that  it  will  tend  to  defeat 
the  end  which  Mr.  Pratt  desires  to  accompli.sh.  I  do  not  ask 
for  space  for  the  full  letter,  but  it  shows  the  following  facts : 

1.  That  Mr.  Pratt  has  not  been  under  pay  from  the  Ex- 
changes since  June  1st,  and  does  not  expect  to  be  until  Decem- 
ber 1st,  when,  if  re-elected,  his  pay  will  begin  from  the  south- 
ern Exchanges. 

a.  That  he  desires  to  have  the  deciduous  fruit-shippers 
unite  with  the  shippers  of  citrus  fruit  in  maintaining  an 
Eastern  agency  the  year  round,  the  citrus  fruit  men  being  in- 
terested in  the  winter  business  and  the  deciduous  fruit  men 
in  the  summer  business. 

3.  That  he  feels  quite  sure  that  should  such  a  common  and 
permanent  agency  be  established  he  would  be  the  agent,  so 
sure,  in  fact,  that  he  is  willing  to  spend  some  time  and  incur 
some  expense  to  bring  about  the  proposed  union  of  Exchanges, 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  appointment. 

4.  That  as  such  general  agent  he  would  naturally  have 
large  influence  in  the  appointment  of  brokers. 

h.  That  he  desires  to  spend  some  time  this  autumn  in 
northern  California  in  promoting  such  union  of  the  Exchanges. 

ti.  That  he  has  proposed  to  some  brokers  who  have  proved 
themselves  efticient  in  selling  citrus  fruits  and  who,  as  he 
thinks,  would  be  proper  persons  to  serve  tbe  deciduous  fruit 
men  also,  to  join  in  paying  his  expenses  in  his  proposed  trip  to 
California,  upon  the  understanding  that  if  successful  and  him- 
self appointed  general  agent,  he  will  use  his  influence  to 
secure  their  appointment  as  brokers  in  their  respective  towns. 

The  letter  is  of  course  published  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing Mr.  Pratt's  influence  with  growers  and  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  union  of  Exchanges. 

Now,  the  facts  are  that  the  idea  of  the  proposed  union  of 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  interests  for  the  support  of  common 
Eastern  agencies  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Pratt,  but  with 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  one  of  who.se  earliest  acts  was 
a  formal  written  proposition  to  the  citrus  Exchanges,  looking 
to  that  end.  The  citrus  fruit  men  are  now  understood  to 
heartily  favor  the  plan  which,  indeed,  is  obviously  most  sen- 
sible, and  the  State  Exchange  is  al.so  suppo.sed  to  favor  it  and 
would  be  glad  to  take  it  up  if  provided  with  funds  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  well-informed  and  energetic  men  necessary  to 
be  employed  as  organizers. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  proposition  is  to  stop  all  '  onsign- 
meuts  of  fresh  fruits  and  to  ship  East  only  so  much  as  can 
be  contracted  in  advance  at  prices  which  will  yield  growers 
a  certainty  of  reasonable  compensation;  the  plan  also  in- 
volves the  reduction  of  the  expense  of  selling  from  $75  per  car, 
which  is  now  paid  on  the  average,  to  about  $30  per  car,  or 
perhaps  per  car,  $15  per  car  being  paid  to  brokers  for 
orders  and  $5  to  $10  per  car  being  required  to  support  local  ex- 
pense and  Eastern  general  agencies. 

The  only  question  is  how  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
organizing.  The  citrus-fruit  men  organized  by  a  few  public- 
spirited  men  becoming  responsible  for  the  expense,  which  was 
ultimately  repaid  to  them  from  a  charge  on  the  oranges  sold; 
but  an  equally  effective  organization  of  deciduous  fresh  fruit 
shippers,  covering,  as  it  must,  all  the  fruit-shipping  counties 
in  the  State,  will  involve  so  much  expense  for  general  work 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  individuals  would  be  found  who 
would  advance  the  necessary  funds  and  take  their  chances  of 
repayment.  The  situation  is  made  more  difficult  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  largest  shippers  whom  the  public  generally 
would  suppose  to  be  most  able  and  willing  to  assist  are  really 
so  involved  in  pecuniary  obligations  to  or  relations  with  the 
commission  trade  that  they  do  not  dare,  or  do  not  wish  to  ac- 
tively promote  such  a  movement.  There  is  aLso  a  small  num- 
ber of  hard-headed,  independent  men  who  believe  themselves 
to  be  able  to  produce  fruit  much  cheaper  than  others,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  they  believe  are  bound  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
business  by  the  intelligent  application  of  capital  to  the  very 
best  land.  Believing  themselves  safe  under  all  circumstances 
as  a  class,  they  are  disinclined  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
general  good.  Most  of  them  will  favor  the  movement  by 
word  of  mouth,  but  comparatively  few  by  any  important  act 
of  pocket.  The  money  for  organization  must  be  raised  from 
the  small  growers  and  from  such  large  growers  as  are  in  debt, 
but  not  in  debt  to  commission  men.  But  before  these  can  be 
interested,  they  must  be  visited,  and  conditions  explained  to 
them  by  those  perfectly  well  informed,  and  this  takes  money. 
It  is  the  old  attempt  to  lift  one's  self  by  his  boot  straps. 

Under  these  conditions  Mr.  Pratt  visited  San  Francisco 
some  weeks  since,  and,  at  the  request  of  leading  growers, 
several  other  plai'es.  He  gave  his  time  and  paid  his  own  ex- 
penses, and  to  all  who  discussed  the  matter  stated  frankly 
that  his  object  was  to  promote  such  a  union  of  interests  as 
would,  as  he  believed,  give  him  an  agreeable  business  the  year 
round  instead  of  only  part  of  the  year.  With  employment  only 
part  of  the  year  he  was  not  .so  well  off  as  working  for  himself 
on  a  brokerage  basis  under  present  conditions.  This  was  per- 
fectly legitimate  when  understood,  and,  while  it  would  be 


much  more  dignified  and  suitable  for  the  growers  who  are  in- 
terested and  instructed  by  Mr.  Pratt  to  insist  on. paying  him 
properly  for  his  trouble,  yet  no  single  one  of  them  ever  made 
the  least  move  to  do  so,  and,  to  the  extent  of  what  he  has 
done,  are  under  certain  obligations  to  him;  and  should  he  visit 
us  again  for  the  same  purpose  without  pay,  we  should  be  under 
further  obligations.  To  avoid  such  obligation,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  growers  to  pay  up;  but  there  is  no  escape  from  this. 
Growers  must  go  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  end  of 
their  business  or  they  must  pay  some  one  to  instruct  them,  or 
they  must  accept  such  instruction  and  be  under  obligation 
for  "it. 

Should  Mr.  Pratt  spend  some  months  with  us  this  fall,  at 
his  own  expense,  he  will  be  out  what  he  could  have  earned 
during  the  time  and  whatever  he  pays  out  for  his  expenses, 
say  $l;300  or  $1,500  in  all.  He  doubtless  hates  to  risk  all  this, 
and  states  in  his  letter  that  he  sees  no  way  by  which  the 
growers  can  so  organize  as  to  pay  him  at  that  time  ;  he  there- 
fore proposes  to  some  brokers  to  put  up  a  portion  of  what  he 
spends  and  take  the  same  chance  that  he  takes  of  getting  it 
back.  This  whole  thing  is  not  the  best  thing  for  the  growers, 
who  will  be  in  a  better  position  if  they  pay  theirown  bills  and 
be  independent ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  necessary  funds 
must  be  raised  in  this  way  or  not  at  all.  And  it  is  very 
likely  that  many  growers  will  think  that  if  any  brokers 
choose  to  contribute  money  toward  an  organization  which  will 
help  the  fruit  business,  and  which  will  at  any  rate  reduce  the 
expense  of  marketing  from  $75  to  $35  per  car,  they  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  the  best 
way,  but  if  it  is  between  that  way  and  no  way,  we  had  better 
let  them  put  up,  and  then  squai-e  obligations  by  appointing 
them  brokers.  They  are  doubtless  mostly  competent,  although 
the  one  who  caused  this  letter  to  be  printed  plainly  cannot  be 
trusted.  Whoever  would  betray  one  person  would  betray 
another. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Pratt's  position  is  affected,  his  action  would 
be  improper  unless  fully  explained  in  advance.  It  would  not 
be  proper  for  him  as  general  Eastern  agent  to  procure  the  ap- 
[xjintment  of  brokers  who  had  contributed  to  his  trip,  even 
though  that  trip  was  made  in  the  growers'  interests,  unle.ss 
those  making  the  appointment  knew  of  the  contribution  of 
money ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Pratt  would 
have  been  any  less  frank  about  this  than  he  has  been  in  ex- 
I)laining  his  own  interest  in  the  matter  and  his  reasons  for 
spending  time  and  money  in  the  growers'  interests.  But  the 
best  way  of  all  is  for  growers  to  pay  all  their  own  bills  and  be 
under  obligation  to  no  one. 

But  there  is  one  ttnal  overpowering  consideration  which 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  when  the  trade, 
through  the  trade  papers  or  otherwise,  seek  to  injure  one  who 
is  promoting  organization  among  growers,  it  can  be  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  wish  to  prevent  any  such  or- 
ganization. The  letter  was  not  printed  to  hurt  Mr.  Pratt, 
but  to  prevent  growers  from  listening  to  him;  but  the  point  to 
be  considered  is  not  what  kind  of  a  man  Mr.  Pratt  is,  but  how 
much  merit  is  there  in  the  propositions  which  he  advocates. 
It  will  be  always  possible  to  accept  the  gospel  and  reject  the 
apostle.  The  regular  method  of  opposing  reforms  is  to  attack 
reformers ;  when  the  baby  squalls  for  the  lamp  the  mother 
shakes  the  rattle  at  him ;  when  a  man  proposes  an  evident  re- 
form those  interested  in  the  abuse  cry  out  that  he  wants  to 
make  .something;  and  mankind  is  such  a  great  baby  that  it  is 
usually  diverted.  In  this  case  we  had  better  insist  on  getting 
the  lamp  and  take  our  chances  of  doing  mischief  with  it.  And, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  usually  the  best  thing  to  permit  op- 
ponents to  tell  us  whom  to  trust. 

Mr.  Pratt  certainly  understands  the  business  of  marketing 
fruit  at  the  East,  and  is  familiar  with  many  details  of  which 
I,  for  one,  was  much  profited  to  learn  from  him.  There  is  no 
question  whatever  that  this  service  for  a  time  this  fall  would 
be  extremely  valuable  tons  growers.  I  would  sooner  pay  him 
for  coming  and  be  under  no  further  obligations  to  him,  and 
am  willing  to  pay  my  share ;  but  if  there  is  no  other  way,  I 
for  one  should  be  glad  to  have  him  come  at  his  own  expense, 
or  at  the  joint  expense  of  any  brokers  who  may  assist  him,  on 
the  understanding  that  if  by  his  aid  we  accomplish  what  he 
thinks  can  bo  done,  we  assent  to  his  appointment  as  general 
agent  if  the  southern  Exchanges  so  desire,  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment as  brokers  of  those  who  help  pay  his  expenses,  or  else 
that  we  refund  him  his  expenses  and  pay  him  for  his  time.  In 
process  of  time  the  State  Exchange  will  doubtless  obtain  a 
revenue  which  can  be  used  for  such  purposes,  but  until  it  does 
have  it  it  cannot  spend  it.  Growers  must  understand — and 
the  quicker  the  better — that  the  question  of  oi'ganization  is 
only  a  question  of  money  to  pa.v  the  bills.  There  are  plenty  of 
men  who  know  how  to  do  the  work,  but  none  that  I  know  of 
who  will  do  it  for  nothing ;  and  if  there  were,  it  would  be 
contemptible  in  us  growers  to  permit  him  to  do  it.  I  hope  Mr. 
Pratt  will  come  and  help  us,  and  if  he  does  he  will  have  a 
welcome  from  one.  A  Fki  it  Gkower. 


Southern  Pests. 


A  Clareniont  coi'respondent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Thufs,  who  evidently  knows  about  bugs,  gives  the 
interesting  but  discouraging  announcement  that 
mealy  bugs  have  taken  to  the  woods  in  his  region. 
He  says  they  exist  by  the  million  in  the  brushwood, 
and  are  crowding  onto  the  orchard  trees  contiguous 
to  the  uncleared  washes.    The  female  appears  as  if 


covered  with  a  white  powder,  and  is  about  the  same 
form  as  the  newly  hatched  scale  lice.  Indeed,  the 
mealy  bug  and  the  scale  lice  belong  to  the  same 
family  of  insects — coccidae.  The  male  mealy  hugu 
are  very  different  from  the  female.  They  have  two 
wings,  and  are  now  easily  found.  They  resemble  in 
a  general  way  the  winged  plant  lice,  or  aphides,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  two  instead  of  four  wings. 
Kerosene  emulsion,  or  even  pure  kerosene,  applied 
in  a  fine  spray,  kills  the  mealy  bugs,  and  does  not. 
seem  to  injure  the  trees. 

A  small,  light-brown,  robust  beetle,  Sn-lcn  Jiinhrr- 
ata,  has  fed  on  the  foliage  of  several  kinds  of  plants, 
shrubs  and  trees  about  Claremont,  and  especially 
around  the  experiment  station  near  Pomona.  It  has 
defoliated  apricots,  plums,  prunes,  pomegranates, 
acacia  and  sequoia.  It  is  related  to  the  June  beetle 
and  the  rose  chafer  of  the  Eastern  States,  belonging 
to  the  family  Scarabasidac.  London  purple  and  Paris 
green  are  not  specifics  against  it.  The  same  has 
been  found  true  of  the  rose  chafer  in  the  Eastern 
States.  It  may  be  that  the  poison  kills  them,  but 
with  each  thousand  slain  another  thousand  come  to 
take  their  places.  They  may  be  known  by  their 
satin-like  luster.  They  hide  in  the  ground  by  day, 
digging  down  about  five  inches,  and  come  forth  to 
feed  by  night.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  be  as 
great  a  pest  in  California  as  is  the  rose  chafer  East. 
The  larvae  or  grubs  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  plants. 


fleat  on  Quick  Time. 


More  meat  can  be  produced  in  the  .shortest  time 
from  the  duck  than  from  any  living  thing  on  the 
farm.  The  farmer  who  has  a  drake  and  six  ducks 
will  get  something  like  800  or  1000  eggs  from  them 
in  a  year,  and  he  can  set  the  eggs  under  hens  and 
have  ducklings  from  the  time  the  first  lot  comes  out, 
which  is  often  as  early  as  February;  until  late  in  the 
summer.  It  should  not  cost  over  six  cents  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  duck  meat,  and  they  grow  so  rapidly 
as  to  leave  chicks  far  in  the  rear.  A  duckling  will 
weigh,  if  forced,  four  pounds  in  eight  weeks.  We 
have  had  them  to  gain  a  pound  in  one  week. 

Of  course  we  had  the  Pekins,  and  used  only  the 
largest  and  best  we  could  procure  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, and  we  have  raised  hundreds  that  never  saw 
water  except  in  a  trough,  no  ponds  or  streams  being 
used.  No  quicker  way  of  supplying  meat  for  the 
farmers'  table  can  be  suggested  than  for  him  to 
hatch  out  a  large  lot  of  ducklings,  and  he  can  get  a 
good  price  for  all  he  may  sell.  Roast  duck  is  a  bet- 
ter dish  than  salt  pork,  and  can  be  had  just  as 
cheaply,  as  the  duck  can  be  raised  on  the  same  food 
that  is  required  for  producing  pork.  —  Poultry 
Keeper, 

Cattle  in  Arizona. 


R.  R.  Richardson  of  Pima  county,  Arizona,  gives 
the  Country  Gnithmon  these  notes  on  his  observations 
in  the  cattle  interest:  I  think  the  Devons  would  do 
well  here  on  our  ranges.  Shorthorns  do  well  when 
there  is  an  abundance  of  feed  and  they  do  not  have 
to  do  much  traveling  for  it;  Black  Polls  do  well,  but 
for  some  reason  they  get  very  few  calves;  Herefords 
do  well.  We  had  this  country  overstocked  up  to  the 
first  of  1891;  then  we  had  two  years  of  drouth  and 
fully  half  the  cattle  died.  New  Mexico  and  old 
Mexico  suffered  in  the  same  way;  some  parts  of  the 
country  lost  fully  two-thirds,  but  it  would  average 
half  all  over  the  country.  Last  year  we  had  good 
rains  and  good  feed  (our  rainy  season  in  July,  August 
and  September),  but  no  calves  worth  speaking  of, 
perhaps  ten  pei*  cent  of  the  cows  had  calves;  there- 
fore steers  will  be  scarce  in  one  or  two  years  from 
now;  there  are  very  few  here  now.  Our  steers  go 
to  CaUfornia,  Kansas,  Montana  and  Wyoming. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


SAN   JOSK,  CAL,. 


Agricultural  Imple^ments 


►I^^FRUITj'TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

P':'C   GATHERERS,  STEEL  WIWDMILLS,  WAGONS. 
,airfm("tr^  Write  for  ClrcnlArt)  and  Prices,  Sent  free.  -^SSSBsbw^ 


Store  Your  Grain  \A/here>  Your  Best  -^aosssw^ 
"-~-oiBzzE^»I interests  \A/ill  /\I\A/ays  be  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OP  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»OFtT  COSTf*. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  aHoat. 
Cirain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Offlee. 

BIG  STOCK. 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEAP. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Apples  Growing. 


Underneath  an  appletree 

Sat  a  dame  of  comely  seeminfj, 
With  her  work  upon  her  knee 

And  her  great  eyes  widely  dreaming. 
O'er  the  harvest  acres  bright 

Came  her  husband's  din  of  reaping; 
Near  to  iier  an  infant  wight 

Through  the  tangled  grass  was  creeping. 

On  the  branches  long  and  high, 

And  the  great  green  apples  growing, 
Rested  she  her  wandering  eye. 

With  a  retrospective  knowing. 
"  This,"  she  said,  "  the  shelter  is 

Where,  when  ga.V        raven  headed, 
I  consented  to  be  his. 

And  our  willing  hearts  were  wedded. 

"Laughing  words  and  peals  of  mirth 

Long  are  changed  to  grave  endeavor ; 
Sorrow's  winds  have  swept  to  earth 

Many  a  blossomed  hope  forever. 
Thunder  clouds  have  hovered  o'er — 

Storms  my  path  have  chilled  and  shaded, 
Of  the  bloom  my  gay  youth  bore. 

Some  has  fruited— more  has  faded." 

Quickly,  and  amid  her  sighs. 

Through  the  grass  her  baby  wrestled, 
Smiled  on  her  its  father's  eyes, 

And  unto  her  bosom  nestled ; 
And  with  sudden,  joyous  glee, 

Half  the  wife's  and  half  the  mother's, 
"Still  the  best  is  left,"  said  she; 

"I  have  learned  to  live  for  others." 

— Carleton's  Farm  Ballads. 


Countrified. 


•'I  do  hope  you'll  like  her.  Burton," 
said  Dora,  leaning  toward  her  hand- 
some young  brother-in-law,  with  her 
pretty  eyes  bright  with  eagerness; 
"and  I  don't  know  how  you  can  help 
it.  Everybody  does.  And  I  don't  think 
you'll  find  her  countrified.  I  know 
you've  always  thought  me  rather  pro- 
vincial, Burton,  dear  " 

"No,  no,"  her  brother-in-law  inter- 
posed. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have;  and  I  know  I  am. 
But  Tjucy's  ever  so  much  nicer  than  I 
am.  She  prettier;  in  the  first  place  " 

"  Impossible,"  said  Burton,  gallantly. 

"And  then,"  said  pretty  Mrs.  Salkeld, 
earnestly,  "she's  awfully  bright.  She's 
been  away  at  boarding-school  for  four 
years.  She  has't  stayed  as  long  as  I 
did,  you  know, j  till  Alfred  came  and 
took  me  away.  And  she's  always  so 
stylish,  and — well,  wait  till  you  see  her. 
I  know  you'll  like  her,  Burton." 

"I'm  certain  of  it,  Dora,"  Burton 
declared,  reassuringly. 

Mrs.  Salkeld  rose  clingeringly,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  small  cry  from  the  nursery. 

"Sarah  never  can  find  "the  pins  in 
that  little  blessing  when  he  cries,  and 
I  know  they're  there.  She's  coming  to- 
morrow, you  know,  Burton.  You'll 
come  round  to  see  her,  won't  you '{  Ever 
so  many  have  promised  to  call. " 

"I'll  come  immediately  after  break- 
fast," Burton  rejoined. 

His  sister-in-law  laughed  as  she  went 
through  the  door,  but  she  looked  back 
at  him  with  amusing  seriousness. 

It  would  not  have  been  hard  for  a 
keen  observer  to  guess  that  she  was 
not  without  a  timid  ambition  concerning 
her  brother-in-law  and  her  sister  Lucy 
—  timid,  because  Burton  was,  in  the 
estimation  of  his  brother's  wife,  as  near- 
ly a  perfect  being,  morally,  mentally, 
and  physically,  as  had  ever  existed — 
the  one  person  who  enjoyed  an  equal 
distinction  being  her  husband 

If  it  had  been  any  girl  but  Lucy,  she 
was  sure  that  such  a  thing  would  have 
never  entered  her  head.  But  Lucy! 
She  smiled  with '^sisterly  ^fondness  as 
she  rummaged  among  the  baby  s  flan- 
nels for.the.offending  pin. 

Dora's  brother-in-law  called  at[eleven 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  "was  a 
good-natured  and  conscientious  yoimg 
gentleman,  and  he  would  have  disap- 
pointed Dora  on  no  account. 

But  his  mood,  as  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
pulled  off  a  glove,  was  not  an  especially 
eager  one.  He  was  too  polite  to  formu- 
late his  feelings,  even  to  himself;  but 
had  he  done  so,  the  fact  would  have 
been  clear  that  he  didn't  expect  much 
from  Dora's  sister. 

A  pretty  girl  she  might  be;  Dora  was 
pretty.  But  a  girl  fresh  from  college, 
though  she  had  had  four  years  at  a 
country  boarding-school!  The  young 
man  raised  his  brows,  with  a  slight 
smile. 

Nothing,  however,  should  prevent 


his  doing  his  utmost  for  Dora's  sister. 
His  good  breeding  did  not  even  allow 
his  dubious  smile  to  remain.  He  looked 
seriously  expectant  when  the  door 
opened. 

"  Mrs.  Salkeld  is  just  gone  out.  Her 
dressmaker's  little  boy  is  worse,  and 
she  went  down  to  see  him,"  explained 
the  -servant. 

■'Miss  Trumbull  is  in?"  queried 
Burton 

"  Yes,  sir;  Miss  Trumbull  came  this 
morning." 

Burton  gave  the  girl  his  card,  put 
his  hat  and  overcoat  on  the  hall-stand, 
and  took  a  seat  in  the  parlor.  It  was 
some  twenty  minutes  before  Dora's 
sister  came  down. 

Burton  was  deep  in  the  latest  mag- 
azine when  the  door  at  last  admitted 
her.  She  came  in  with  a  sweeping 
rustle  of  draperies,  and  beaming  smile 
and  a  warm  greeting. 

"Mr.  Salkeld,  ain't  it 'i*  Burton,  I 
came  pretty  near  saying.  Dora  she  al- 
ways calls  you  Burton,  and  it  was  just 
on  the  end  o'  my  tongue.  Well,  I'm 
real  glad  to  see  you.  Dora  she's  told 
me  all  about  you,  but,  hearing  about 
folks  ain't  like  seeing' em." 

She  shooked  hands  warmly,  rolled  an 
ottoman  in  front  of  the  largest  chair 
with  a  strong  push,  sat  down  with  her 
feet  on  the  stool,  and  smiled  yet  more 
broadly. 

"  Well,  I'm  awful  glad  to  get  here. 
I've  been  coming  for  I  don't  know  how 
long,  but  I  hain't  seemed  to  get  around 
to  it;  and  so  last  week  I  says  to  pa,  'If 
I'm  going  up  to  Dora's,  I'm  jest  going 
to  f/o.'  And  pa  says  all  right,  to  fix  up 
and  go,  then;  and  ma  and  I  jest  went 
right  round  and  put  things  together 
which  I  needed,  and  pa  took  me  down 
to  the  train  Monday  morning,  and  here 
I  be.  I  aint  t  a  bit  used  up  neither; 
ma,  she  said  I  uuuhl  be." 

She  laughed  quite  heartly,  tapping 
the  arm  of  her  chair  and  fingering  the 
bow  of  ribbon  on  top  of  her  head. 

Burton  murmured  something  in  re- 
sponse— he  did  not  know  what.  He  sat 
stiffened  in  the  attitude  of  polite  defer- 
ence which  he  had  assumed,  quite 
motionless. 

He  felt  no  desire  to  smile;  he  was  too 
much  shocked  and  appalled  for  that. 
Good  Heavens!  thix  was  far  worse  than 
anything  he  had  imagined.  His  head 
fairly  buzzed;  he  sat  staring  at  Dora's 
sister  in  utter  blankne.ss. 

"Pretty  bi^  place  you've  got  here, 
hain't  you  ?  "  Miss  Trumbull  proceeded, 
her  cordiality  unaffected  by  his  silence. 
"Considerable  bigger'n  the  college,  1 
suppose.  I  hain't  never  been  in  cities 
much,  and  I  get  kind  o'  turned  round  in 
'em.  I  don't  know  as  I  should  like  it 
living  here.  Its  so  kind  o'  lonesome, 
meeting  so  many  people  you  ain't  ac- 
quainted with.  Why,  where  I've  been 
there  ain't  anybody  in  town  you  don't 
know;  and  if  you  do  see  a  stranger,  it 
ain't  very  hard  to  find  out  who  'tis." 

Burton  gasped.  Was  it  possible  that 
Dora  could  have  believed  what  she  had 
said  about  her  sister?  Yes,  he  reflect- 
ed that  Dora  had  not  seen  her  before 
for  some  time,  and  her  fondness  for  her, 
and  her  good-tempered  admiration  of 
everybody,  had  done  the  rest. 

Burton  gazed  at  her.  Her  clothes 
did  not  fit;  she  had  a  string  of  beads  on, 
and  a  blue  bow  and  a  breastpin  at  her 
neck,  and  red  ribbons  in  her  hair. 
Pretty?  Yes,  she  was  undeniably 
pretty;  that  he  admitted  freely.  But 
stylish,  and  not  provincial  ?  What 
could  Dora  have  been  thinking  of  ? 

The  young  man  passed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead  weakly. 

"I  s'spose  I'd  have  be'n  here  long 
ago,"  Dora's  sister  went  on,  serenely, 
"  if  I  hadn't  be'n  off  to  school.  Dora 
she's  told  you  I've  be'n  to  boarding- 
school  for  four  years,  I  s'pose  ?  'Most 
all  the  girls  in  our  place  get  along  with 
what  learning  they  can  get  at  home, 
and  I  think  myself  it's  plenty.  But  pa. 
he  thought  different,  and  ma  joined  in 
with  h  im.  She  'most  generally  does. 
I  don't  know  as  I  learnt  much.  Ever 
be'n  out  our  way  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  had  that  pleasure," 
Burton  contrived  to  say. 

Well  it's  a  very  good  place,  if  it  ain't 
so  big  as  some.  There's  considerable 
going  on  'most  all  the  year.  There'd 
be'n  two  sociables  the  week  before  I 


come  away,  and  there  was  going  to  be 
a  concert  tliat  night.  I  hated  to  miss 
it.    Do  you  have  much  going  on  here?  " 

Burton  took  out  his  watch  and 
dazedly  consulted  it. 

"We  have  no  sociables  or  concerts," 
he  responded,  grimly. 

And  then  he  rose. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  go;  but 
I  have  an  engagement  at  twelve,"  he 
said,  bowing. 

He  would  have  retired  without  fur- 
ther ceremonies,  but  Dora's  sister  in- 
tercepted him  with  outstretched  hand. 

"Goodness!  you  hain't  be'n  here 
above  fifteen  minutes,"  she  said  regret- 
fully. "  Well,  come  in  again — drop  in 
any  time.  I  don't  know  jest  how  long 
I'll  be  here — long  as  Dora'll  keep  me, 
I  s'pose." 

She  talked  on  with  friendly  confi- 
dence, accompanying  him  to  the  door, 
and  standing  by  while  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  overcoat. 

He  was  aware  as  he  went  rapidly 
down  the  street,  that  she  was  standing 
in  the  doorway  and  watching  his  de- 
parture. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  try- 
ing to  forget  Dora's  sister,  but  he 
found  it  not  altogether  possible;  he 
had  been  too  deeply  astonished  and  hor- 
rified. He  reflected  somewhat  wrath- 
fuUy  over  a  cigar  in  his  office;  but  what 
he  had  found!  And  Dora's  description  ! 
Surely  love — and  sisterly  love  particu- 
larly laix  blind. 

He  was  glad  it  was  the  night  of  Gills' 
reception.  If  anything  was  calculated 
to  remove  unpleasant  impressions,  it 
was  one  of  the  Gills'  receptions.  He 
wondered,  with  a  oualm,  whether 
Alfi'ed  and  Dora  would  go — and  take 
Miss  Trumbull.  Of  course  they  had 
cards.  Well,  at  least  he  could  keep  at 
a  safe  distance. 

Almost  the  first  pcnson  he  saw,  as 
he  entered  the  Gills'  spacious  but 
crowded  rooms,  was  his  sister-in-law. 
She  greeted  him  eagerly. 

"We  were  so  afraid  you  wouldn't  be 
here.  I  do  want  I^ucy  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  it  will  be  .so  much  nicer  to 
have  somebody  she  knows.  You'll  have 
her  out  for  the  first  set,  won't  you,  un- 
less she's  engaged?" 

"  Mi.ss  Trumbull  is  here?"  said  Bur- 
ton wretchedly. 

"  W^hy,  yes,  of  course,"  Dora  rejoined 
briskly.  "  There  she  is.  Doesn't  she 
look  lovely? — and  she's  taking  so  well! 
Mr.  Sanford  has  been  with  her  ever 
since  we  came,  and  he  never  looks  at  a 
girl.  But  I  don't  want  him  to  get  the 
first  set.  Burton,  dear.    Do  hurry!" 

She  took  his  arm  and  led  him  over  to 
the  group  she  had  been  watching,  and 
tripped  away. 

The  group  was  composed  of  one  young 
lady  and  six  gentlemen;  and  the  young 
lady  was  Dora's  sister. 

She  smiled  on  Burton  graciously  and 
went  on  talking  to  Mr.  Sanford,  who 
looked  radiant,  bestowing  an  occasional 
smile  upon  one  of  the  other  five  yoimg 
men,  who  in  turn  looked  happy. 

She  wore  a  charmingly  fashioned, 
perfectly  fitting  and  wonderfully  pretty 
gown,  and  she  looked  dazzlingly  pretty 
herself.  Her  sole  ornament  was  a 
bunch  of  roses  at  her  corsage. 

She  wafted  her  black  gauze  fan 
gently,  and  sparkled  across  it  in  all  the 
glory  of  bright  eyes,  white  teeth  and 
pink  cheeks. 

'Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit  that,  Mr.  Sanford,'' 
she  was  saying,  with  a  light  laugh. 
"  I'm  aware  of  the  vanity  and  shallow- 
ness of  society  in  general;  but  I  don't 
admit  that  every  individual  composing 
society  is  vain  or  shallow.  I  believe 
that  a  good  share  of  the  pleasure- 
seekers  are  as  serious  at  heart  as  the 
cynics  and  pedants  who  hold  aloof.  I 
believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  social 
gaiety  is  necessary  to  one's  happiness 
— yes,  and  welfare.  Emerson  owns  its 
value.  Don't  you  remember  that  pass- 
age in  his  '  Culture  '  " 

The  orchestra  in  the  next  room 
struck  up  at  that  moment.  Miss 
Trumbull  looked  at  her  opponent 
brightly. 

"Now,  Mr.  Sanford,  you  will  dance 
this  quadrille  as  gaily  as  any  of  us,  and 
it  won't  prove  your  un worthiness, 
either.  We  shall  see  your  theories  con- 
futed in  practice." 


She  laughed  mischlevou.sly.  Mr.  San- 
ford, with  an  enraptured  .smile,  eagerly 
offered  his  arm;  so  did  the  other  five 
young  men,  frantically. 

But  Burton  quietly  intercepted  them 
all.  He  placed  Miss  Ti-umbull's  hand 
within  his  elbow,  with  a  firmness  which 
was  not  to  be  ignored,  and  bore  her 
away.  He  did  not  take  her  to  the 
dancing-room;  he  led  her  to  a  sofa  in  a 
dim  corner  of  the  deserted  hall,  and  sat 
down  beside  her. 

"  Well?"  he  said,  simply. 

Miss  Trumbull  jiut  her  fan  to  her 
lips.    There  was  silence  for  a  space. 

"  I — I  don't  know  what  made  me  do 
it,"  Dora's  sister  murmured,  with  a 
cjueer  mixture  of  apology  and  defiance 
in  her  soft  voice,  and  with  her  eyes  cast 
down.  "Only— Dora  had  told  me  all 
about  you  " 

"So  you  remarked  this  morning," 
Burton  mterposed,  with  an  attempt  at 
sternness. 

Dora's  sister  lau^^'hed  guiltily. 

"  And  1  got  the  idea — I  don't  know 
how;  she  didn't  say  so,  and  I  don't 
think  now  that  it  is  so — that  you  were 
— well,  'proud  and  haughty,'  as  the 
novels  say;  and  when  she  begged  me  to 
be  just  as  nice  as  I  could,  because  you 
were  so  particular,  and  talked  so  much 
about  how — how  nice  you  are,  '  said 
Miss  Trumbull,  with  a  blush,  "why  it 
made  me  feel  contrary  right  away,  and 
that  ridiculous  idea  occurred  to  mo, 
and — and  I  did  it.  " 

The  corner  was  dim;  but  he  saw 
quite  plainly  the  pretty  rej)entance 
and  pleading  in  her  eyes;  and  Dora's 
sister  saw  a  full  forgiveness  in  his. 

They  laughed  together  somewhat 
shyly. 

Where  did  you  get  the  —  the 
things  ?  "  he  queried,  gazing  at  her 
perfect  attire. 

"  Oh,  the  dress  was  Dora's — .she's  h<i 
much  stouter,  you  know  —  and  the 
beads  are  the  baby's,  and  I  hunted  all 
through  my  boxes  ftir  the  ribbons ! 
That's  what  took  me  so  long." 

"And  your  knowledge  —  you  fibbed 
about  that?"  Burton  questioned,  mov- 
ing nearer  to  her. 

"Yes.  Madame  Beauce  'finished' 
me.  And  you  fibbed  about  your  en- 
gagement at  twelve  ?  " 

■'  Yes,  "  Burton  confessed,  inwardly 
wondering  how  he  could  have  done  it. 

How  pretty  she  was  ! 

"  Then  we're  even  !  "  said  Dora's  sis- 
ter, laughing  with  sweet  gaiety,  as  she 
took  his  arm  for  a  (juict  promenade, 

Dora  s  doubts  and  anxious  question- 
ing were  speedily  calmed.  Her  irre- 
proachable brother-in-law  not  only 
liked  her  pretty  sister  exceedingly,  but 
her  pretty  sister  liked  him— so  much 
so  that  a  gay  wedding  that  autumn 
produced  another  Mrs.  Salkeld. 

Fashion  Notes. 


Sleeves  never  had  more  variety  than 
at  present,  and  the  materials  help  to 
make  them  more  attractive.  The 
drooping  sleeve  is  generally  cut  large, 
but  falling  softly  to  the  elbow.  From 
elbow  to  wrist  it  fits  tightly.  Some 
are  seen  buttoned  or  laced.  One  very 
pretty  effect  is  to  have  the  lower  part 
of  guipure  and  no  lining  under  it,  so 
that  the  arm  may  be  seen  through - 
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One  of  the  newest  styles  is  to  have  the 
full  sleeve  run  up  to  the  collar,  forming 
the  shoulder  of  the  bodice.  Another 
has  the  full  puff  termination  in  two 
ends  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  shoulder.  A 
leg  o'  mutton  sleeve  has  a  knot  of  rib- 
bon in  the  center  of  the  full  puff,  from 
which  run  four  ends  of  the  ribbon  lying 
flat,  and  not  confining  the  puff  at  all, 
,  and  sewn  into  the  bodice  with  the 
sleeve.  Another  has  lengthwise  puffs 
caught  down  by  lace  insertion  run  with 
ribbons,  and  is  extremely  pretty  for 
the  organdies  that  are  made  to  wear 
over  the  colored  silk  slips.  Two  short 
elbow-length  sleeves  are  very  much 
used  on  the  thin  gowns.  One  has  a 
large  puff  slashed  with  ribbon  and  tied 
with  a  bow  on  the  shoulder,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly dainty.  The  other  is  more 
used  for  wash  fabrics.  The  puff  ends 
in  two  smaller  shirrs  and  fluted  or 
knife-plated  ruffles,  all  terminating  at 
the  elbow. 

Some  of  the  new  overskirts  are  point- 
ed sharply  in  front  and  at  the  back, 
like  those  introduced  early  in  the  spring. 
These  are  made  of  two  breadths  of 
double-width  cashmere  taken  corner- 
wise,  one  corner  being  cut  off  from 
each  breadth  and  shaped  into  a  fit  at 
the  waist  front  and  back.  One  bias 
point  is  thus  made  to  fall  in  the  center 
of  the  back  and  the  centre  of  the  front. 
Sloping  seams  are  taken  in  at  the  sides, 
joining  the  two  breadths  together. 
Sometimes  bands  of  satin  ribbon  trim 
these  overskirts,  and  sometimes  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  the  trimming  being 
confined  to  the  underskirt. 

The  best  models  of  cashmere  are 
made  up  in  combination  with  silk, 
especially  with  the  soft  taffeta  silks  in 
refined,  glace  colorings.  The  prettiest 
of  these  have  a  long,  English  overskirt 
which  nearly  reaches  to  the  bottom  of 
the  closely-gored  underskirt,  merely 
displaying  its  bordering  ruffles.  The 
bodice  is  often  a  sleeveless  jacket  of 
cashmere,,  worn  over  a  full,  silk  blouse, 
with  large  sleeves  finisned  with  one, 
two  or  three  puffs  above  the  elbow. 

All  new  sleeves  reach  well  over  the 
hand,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  the  long-wristed  glove.  The  short 
elbow  sleeve  that  has  been  popular 
with  young  ladies  for  house  wear  will 
continue  in  negliges,  in  the  elaborate 
dinner  dresses  and  wherever  a  strictly 
tailor  size  is  not  rl<'  rigid'r. 

Jet  belts  are  very  dressy  and  are 
largely  worn  with  silk  blouses.  They 
are  made  of  jet  beads  and  ailmchoiis 
strung  on  elastic,  the  strands  being 
held  together  with  jet  slides,  and  elab- 
orate clasps  being  arranged  in  front. 

Point  Venise  and  point  de  Gene  are 
still  the  most  popular  of  the  heavy 
laces,  and  the  yellow  tone  that  has  been 
so  much  admired  in  them  has  grown 
deeper  and  softer.  Beige  and  ecru 
tints  are  also  seen  in  heavy  laces. 

A  dainty  house  slipper  is  made  of 
heavy  black  satin,  which  is  cut  away 
over  the  instep  and  replaced  by  an  in- 
sertion of  jet  openwork  extending  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  pointed  toe. 

Wash  dresses  are  made  with  gradu- 
ated Spanish  flounces,  shorter  in  the 
back  than  in  the  front.  Wide  belts  and 
buckles  will  be  worn  with  frocks  of  or- 
gandie and  gingham. 

Sleeves  of  all  outer  garments  are 
still  ample  in  size,  though  dress  sleeves 
have  somewhat  moderated  their  huge 
dimensions. 


Pleasantries. 


Tommy:  "  Pa,  what  makes  the  stars 
so  bright?"  Mr.  Figg:  "Oh,  these  as- 
tronomers are  scouring  the  heavens  all 
the  time." 

Aunt  Maria:  "Are  you  sure  Mr. 
Spoouer  loves  you?"  Carrie:  "  I  guess 
you  would  think  so,  to  hear  the  silly 
things  he  says  to  me!"  Auiit  Maria: 
"  But  how  do  you  know  you  love  him?" 
Carrie:  "  Because  they  don't  seem  silly 
to  me."— Tit-Qita. 

Visitor:  "  Perhaps  you  have  a  notion 
that,  if  you  only  build  high  enough,  you 
may  reach  heaven."  Chicago  Citizen 
(proudly) :  ' '  No,  sir.  I'd  have  you  under- 
stand  that,  no  matter  how  high  the 
building  may  run,  it  is  still  in  Chicago!" 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 


A  Satisfactory  Solution. 


"  How  many  are  a  half  of  five?" 
The  teacher  asked  of  tiny  Ted. 
Poor  Teddy  searched  his  little  brain. 
But  not  a  thought  was  in  his  head. 

"  If  you  had  five  red  apples  sweet, 
And  half  you  gave  to  brother  Ben 
And  half  to  little  baby  Nell, 
How  many  virould  they  each  have  then?" 

"I'd  give  Ben  two,"  the  laddie  said, 
With  solemn  musing  in  his  eyes, 

"  And  two  of  them  to  little  Nell  " — 
And  Teddy  looked  profoundly  wise. 

"  But  how  about  the  other  one?" 

The  laddie  said,  with  accents  sweet, 
And  sudden  longing  in  his  eyes  : 
"  I  guess  that  one  I'd  better  eat !  " 


Gems  of  Tliouglit. 


It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
nothing  can  come  into  the  account  of 
recreation  that  is  not  done  with  de- 
light.— Locke. 

All  ceremonies  are,  in  themselves, 
very  silly  things,  but  yet  a  man  of  the 
world  should  know  them. — Lord  Ches- 
terfield. 

I  keep  silence  about  many  things,  for 
I  do  not  want  to  put  people  out  of 
countenance;  and  I  am  well  content  if 
they  are  pleased  with  things  that  an- 
noy me. — Goethe. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that 
thinks  to  maintain  a  constant  tenure 
of  pleasure  by  a  continual  pursuit  of 
sports  and  recreations:  for  all  these 
things,  as  they  refresh  a  man  when 
weary,  so  they  weary  him  when  re- 
freshed.— South. 

Some  men  think  that  the  gratifica- 
tion of  curiosity  is  the  end  of  know- 
ledge; some,  the  love  of  fame;  some, 
the  pleasure  of  dispute;  .some,  the  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  themselves  by 
their  knowledge;  but  the  real  use  of  all 
knowledge  is  this — that  we  should  dedi- 
cate that  reason  which  was  given  us 
by  God  to  the  use  and  advantage  of 
man. — Lord  Bacon. 

In  reality,  there  is  perhaps  no  one 
of  our  natural  passions  so  hard  to  sub- 
due as  pride.  Disguise  it,  struggle 
with  it,  stifle  it,  mortify  it  as  much  as 
one  pleases,  it  is  still  alive,  and  will 
every  now  and  then  peep  out  and  show 
itself:  you  will  see  it,  perhaps,  often  in 
this  history;  for  even  if  I  could  conceive 
that  I  had  completely  overcome  it,  I 
should  probably  be  proud  of  my  humili- 
ty.— Benjamin  Franklin. 

Of  all  objects  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
there  is  none  which  affects  my  imagi- 
nation so  much  as  the  sea,  or  ocean.  I 
cannot  see  the  heavings  of  this  prodigi- 
ous bulk  of  waters,  even  in  a  calm, 
without  a  very  pleasing  astonishment, 
but  when  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tempest; 
so  that  the  horizon  on  every  side  is 
nothing  but  a  foaming  billows  and 
floating  mountains,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  agreeable  horror  that  rises 
from  such  a  prospect.— Addison. 

Cheerfulness  is  always  to  be  support- 
ed if  a  man  is  out  of  pain,  but  mirth  to 
a  prudent  man  should  always  be  acci- 
dental. It  should  naturally  arise  out 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  occasion  sel- 
dom laid  out  for  it,  for  those  tempers 
who  want  mirth  to  be  pleased  are  like 
the  constitutions  which  flag  without 
the  use  of  brandy.  Therefore  I  say, 
let  your  precept  be  "  Be  easy."  That 
mind  is  dissolute  and  ungoverned  which 
must  be  hurried  out  of  itself  by  loud 
laughter  or  sensual  pleasure,  or  else  be 
wholly  inactive. — Sir  R.  Steele. 


Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to 
watch  on  a  winter's  day  the  marvellous 
intelligence  with  which  the  pigeons  of 
St.  Mark's  in  Venice  can  discriminate 
between  residents  and  visitors  in  the 
gi-and  square  of  that  city,  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark.  The  moment  a  foreigner 
shows  his  face  in  the  piazza  the  pigeons 
set  upon  him  in  crowds,  hoping  to  be 
fed-  They  do  not  trouble  the  natives, 
who  may  be  sunning  themselves  by  the 
hundred  in  the  square. 


Mrs.  Ludlow:  "Please  say  I'm  not  at 
home.  By  the  way,  Marie,  are  you 
quite  sure  that  the  water  is  the  right 
temperature  for  baby's  bath?"  Marie: 
"Oh,  yes,  sure  I  always  know,  ma'am. 
If  it's  too  hot,  he'll  turn  red;  and,  if  it's 
too  cold,  he'll  turn  blue." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  know  when  cake  is  done  listen  to 
hear  if  it  "talks."  Cake  is  silent 
when  done. 

An  iron  weighing  seven  pounds  does 
better  work  by  passing  it  over  the 
clothes  once  with  a  firm,  steady  pres- 
sure than  a  lighter  iron  hurriedly 
passed  over  the  clothes  two  or  three 
times. 

Line  cake  tins  with  buttered  paper. 
It  insures  the  cake  slipping  out  easily, 
and  prevents  burnmg  on  the  bottom. 
It  costs  nothing  because  any  brown 
paper  can  be  used.  A  paper  bag  cut 
open  answers  on  a  pinch. 

The  elegant  host  with  a  turkey  or 
chicken  to  carve  does  not  ask  his  guests 
any  questions.  Each  portion  served 
contains  a  piece  of  dark  meat  and  a 
slice  of  white  meat.  If  he  wishes  to 
know  the  preference  of  the  honored 
guest  he  draws  it  out  by  telling  what 
his  own  favorite  morsel  is. 

The  scratches  which  so  often  dis- 
figure and  spoil  the  appearance  of  var- 
nish will  entirely  disappear  if  a  coarse 
cloth  that  has  been  well  saturated  with 
linseed  oil  be  laid  over  them.  This  sim- 
ple remedy  is  invaluable  to  those  who 
have  the  care  of  highly  polished  furni- 
ture. 

Few  people  appear  to  realize  the 
value  of  oatmeal  as  a  means  of  thicken- 
ing soups  and  stews,  etc.  It  should  be 
smoothly  mixed  with  a  little  cold 
water,  and  stirred  thoroughly  to  the 
the  rest,  in  a  boiling  state.  It  re- 
quires brisk  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes, 
but  needs  not  be  stirred  all  the  while 
as  cornstarch  or  flour  must  be.  This 
means  of  thickening  is  not  only  the 
most  nourishing,  but  also  the  cheapest. 

Borax  is  an  excellent  washing 
powder.  The  women  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  are  noted  for  their  snowy  linen; 
they  attain  this  desired  result  by  the 
use  of  borax,  a  handful  to  ten  gallons 
of  water.  Borax  being  a  neutral  salt, 
does  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabric.  Water  in  which  borax  has 
been  dissolved  is  excellent  to  wash  all 
kinds  of  lace,  also  all  kinds  of  woollen 
goods,  flannel,  cashmeres  and  blankets. 

When  putting  gloves  on  always  begin 
by  buttoning  the  second  button,  then, 
when  buttoned  to  the  top,  you  can 
easily  fasten  the  first  button  without 
tearing  the  kid.  Never  remove  the 
gloves  by  puUmg  the  fingers,  but  by 
drawing  the  part  covering  the  wrist 
over  the  hand,  and  leave  them 
thus  wrong  side  out  for  some  time  be- 
fore turning  them  to  their  proper 
shape.  Always  lay  glover  lengthwise; 
never  roll  them.  Light  colored  gloves 
sholud  be  placed  between  two  pieces  of 
white  flannel. 

A  frothed  egg  is  an  egg  cooked  so 
delicately  and  served  so  temptingly 
that  an  invalid  usually  needs  no  coax- 
ing to  eat  one.  It  is  prepared  by  tak- 
ing a  large  "fresh  laid"  egg,  and 
beating  the  white  to  a  stiff  froth.  The 
process  is  always  quickened  by  adding 
a  small  pinch  of  salt.  Butter  slightly 
but  thoroughly  an  individual  earthen 
or  bright  tinware  mould  or  low  cup, 
and  turn  the  white  into  it,  spread  it 
evenly,  and  make  a  slight  depression 
in  the  center.  In  this  drop  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  very  carefully.  Set  the  cup 
containing  the  egg  in  a  pan  filled  with 
hot  water,  and  bake  three  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven. 


He:  "I  don't  see  what  people  keep 
diaries  for.  f  can  keep  all  my  affairs 
in  my  head."  She:  "That's  a  good 
way,  too;  but  not  every  one  has  the 
7-oom." 


Green  Corn  Gribdle  Cakes.— One 
pint  of  grated  corn,  two  eggs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  salt  to 
taste  and  one  tablespoonful  flour. 
Beat  the  eggs  well,  add  the  corn,  salt, 
butter,  milk  and  flour,  and  fry  on  a  hot 
griddle. 

Italian  Cream.— Take  three  pints 
of  milk  or  cream,  sweeten  it  with  white 
sugar,  flavor  it  with  lemon  or  vanilla 
and  add  one  package  of  gelatine.  Stir 
constantly  until  it  boils;  add  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  stir  wefl. 
Stram  it  into  moulds  that  have  been 
dipped  into  cold  water,  and  let  it  stand 
upon  the  ice  five  or  six  hours  before 
serving.  It  is  better,  especially  in 
summer,  to  make  it  the  day  before 
using. 

A  Fraise  of  Ham.— Cut  cold  ham 
in  small,  thin  bits.  Make  a  batter  of  a 
pint  of  milk,  a  spoonful  of  flour  rubbed 
smooth  in  a  little  of  the  milk,  five  or 
six  beaten  eggs  and  a  small  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt.  Have  ready  a  frying  pan, 
not  very  hot.  Drop  into  it  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  butter.  When  melted 
pour  in  half  the  batter  and  strew  over 
this  the  bits  of  ham;  then  pour  over  the 
rest  of  the  batter.  Let  it  cook  moder- 
ately, and  as  the  batter  thickens  turn 
over  one  half  like  an  omelet  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Minced  Chicken.— Mince  very  fine  all 
the  white  meat  of  a  cold  roast  chicken. 
Put  the  bones  and  all  the  trimmings  in- 
to a  saucepan  with  a  bunch  of  savory 
herbs,  half  a  blade  of  mace  and  a  pint 
of  broth  or  water;  let  this  all  cook  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  then  strain  it  off. 
Chop  two  hardboiled  eggs  very  fine; 
season  the  chicken  with  a  little  pepper,' 
salt  and  mace,  mix  it  with  the  eggs. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter 
and  a  cup  of  cream.  Pour  the  gravy 
ever  the  chicken  mixture;  let  it  get 
very  hot  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — Pour  boiling  wa- 
ter over  the  tomatoes  and  let  them 
stand  flve  or  ten  minutes.  Drain  and 
peel.  Arrange  the  tomatoes  in  a  bak- 
ing pan.  Cut  out  the  hard  part  from 
the  stem  end,  and  into  each  cavity  put 
a  piece  of  butter,  season  with  pepper 
or  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and 
if  you  like  a  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley. 
Sprinkle  quite  thickly  with  bread 
crumbs,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  put  pieces  of  butter  over  the  top. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Lift  the  tomatoes  carefully  on  a 
flat  dish,  pour  the  liquor  in  the  pan  ab- 
out them  and  serve. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  building  with  the  greatest  al- 
titude is  the  Alpine  Club  house  on  Mt. 
Rosa,  in  the  Alps.  Its  foundation 
stones  are  exactly  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

It  is  estimated  by  a  statistician  with 
a  penchant  for  the  odd  that  all  the  peo- 
ple that  have  died  since  Adam's  day 
could  be  buried  in  a  cemetery  100,000 
miles  square. 

The  discovery  has  been  made,  by  a 
scientific  Frenchman,  that  potatoes 
planted  near  an  electric  wire  grow  to 
be  very  large,  and  that  tomatoes  in 
contact  with  an  electric  wire  ripen 
eight  days  earlier  than  usual. 

A  simple  remedy  for  rattlesnake 
bites  is  applied  in  Madison  County,  Ga. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  wound  is 
received  a  chicken  is  killed  and  a  piece 
of  the  raw  fiesh  is  applied  to  the 
wound.  It  is  asserted  that  the  chicken 
flesh  absorbs  the  poison. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Riverside  wants  to  own  a  $20,000  electric 
light  plant. 

—Oregon's  wool  clip  this  year  is  estimated 
at  18,000,000  pounds. 

—Large  numbers  of  Italians  are  returning 
home  frtfln  this  State. 

—Placer  county  has  voted  *80,000  bonds  for 
building  its  new  courthouse. 

—Over  250  negro  miners  have  been  imported 
to  the  coal  mines  at  Koslyn,  Wash.,  to  take 
the  places  of  the  strikers. 

—The  timber  belt  of  Humboldt  and  Mendo- 
cino counties  embraces  4125  square  miles,  con- 
taining 132,000, 000,0(tO  feet  of  timber. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  San  Francisco 
City  Hall  Commissioners  shows  that  up  to 
July  1,  1H94,  the  hall  had  cost  $.5,27fl,.582.H0. 

— Petroleum  is  reported  discovered  at  Mill 
Valley,  Marin  county.  Three  wells  are  to  be 
bored  and  the  region  thoroughly  exploited. 

—The  United  Railroad  Company  has  incor- 
porated with  a  (.-apital  of  *5,(HX),0()().  It  pur- 
poses building  a  railroad  up  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  from  Stockton  to  liakerstield. 

—The  values  of  the  lumber  shipments  from 
Puget  Sound,  foreign,  for  April,  May  and 
June  '94  were:  Lumber,  $l.s:i,057;  lath,  *I157; 
pickets,  $2888;  shingles,  $1495.  Total,  $189,187. 

—The  board  of  directors  of  the  Modesto  Ir- 
rigation District  have  let  the  ix)ntract  to  the 
San  Francisco  Bridge  Company  for  $f)5,0(K)  to 
construct  head  gates,  liunies  and  waste  gates 
on  the  Modesto  canal. 

-  From  Portland,  Or.,  is  announced  a  reduc- 
tion iTi  the  wages  of  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company  employes  of  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent  on"  all  drawing  over  $100  a 
month,  and  ten  per  cent  on  all  drawing  over 
$50.  to  and  including  $1()0. 

The  steamer  China  from  Hongkong  and 
Yokohama  arrived  here  last  Saturday,  making 
the  run  in  eleven  days  and  eighteen  hours, 
breaking  all  previous  trans-Pacific  records. 
The  trip  was  also  remarkable  in  t  he  fact  that 
no  Chinese  passengei's  were  aboard. 

-  Isaac  Trumbo,  who  is  here,  says  his  proj- 
ect for  building  a  raili»ad  from  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  to  Los  Angeles  is  going  ahead.  He  says 
that  road  can  supply  cheap  coal  from  Utah, 
bituminous,  coking  and  anthracite,  "in  unlim- 
ited quantities  and  at  prices  that  will  enable 
our  manufactures  to  compete  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  those  of  th£  East." 

—With  apparent  ease  the  new  battle  ship 
Oregon  showed  a  rate  of  speed  of  eighteen 
knots  on  her  preliminary  trial  trip  last 
Wednesday.  Should  this  rate  be  rejieated  at 
her  coming  official  trial  (and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  cannot),  the  Union  Iron 
Works  will  earn  a  handsome  bonus  for  every 
quarter  knot  in  excess  of  the  required  fifteen 
knots  an  hour. 


The  Tmile  I'iiks  says:  "  You  can 
publish  columns  of  matter  of  a  compli- 
mentary nature  about  a  man's  business, 
and  not  only  will  you  receive  no  thanks, 
but  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  subject 
rather  as  his  due,  even  though  he  has 
never  ^iven  you  a  dollar's  worth  of 
business ^ — it  is  'news,' — 'must  have 
something  to  fill  your  columns,'  he 
thinks — is  'of  interest  to  readers,'  etc., 
etc.  Bui  publish  two  lines  about  the 
business  of  this  same  individual  which 
Vie  construes  as  unfavorable,  and  the 
next  mail  brings  a  long  letter  that  in- 
form* you  that  you  have  possibly 
'  ruined  '  his  business  and  you  receive 
jjointed  instructions  on  how  to  run  a 
paper." 

East-bousd  railroads  recently  as- 
sisted the  return  movement  of  immi- 
grants to  their  homes  in  Euro])*'  by 
making  a  $.")  rate  from  Chicago  to  New 
York.  It  is  said  that  "the  $10  steer- 
age rate  has  caused  a  movement  aver- 
aging 100((  emigrants  per  day,  who  are 
mostly  from  the  east  of  the  Alloghe- 
nies."  A  $5  rate  from  Chicago  to  the 
seaboard,  it  is  thought,  "would  result 
in  the  return  of  at  least  500,000  addi- 
tional people  to  the  old  country.  ' 


The  highest  masts  of  .sailing  vessels 
are  from  160  to  180  feet  high,  and 
pread  from  GO, 000  to  100,000  square 
feet  of  canvas. 


DeafnefiS  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  ;ipviliciitious,  as  Ihey  cannot  reuth  tlie 

(Jisi-asea  portlou  of  the  ciir.  Tlicre  is  only  oni;  wiiy 
Id  cure  Urafuess,  und  that  is  by  eouslitutional 
remedies.  Ueiifiiess  is  c.iustHl  by  an  inlianu  il  eon- 
ilitlOD  of  the  mucous  liuiufj  of  the  Kustiichian 
Tube.  Wheu  this  lube  is  lutiiimed  you  have  a 
i-umblinK  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it 
is  entirely  closed,  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  tbu  inflammatiou  can  be  taken  oni  and  this 
tul)e  restored  to  Us  normal  condition,  hearing  win 
be  destnjyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
causi-<l  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
tlamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  !;ive  One  Hundred  IJollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caut^ed  Ijy  catarrh)  that  caunot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.   Send  for  circulars; 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
«*-Sold  by  Drugglsti,  75c. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  n.  Hl'IlKK,  i;3n  Market  St.,  S.  F.  At  Prize  Hol- 
stelna;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

P.  II.  .MI  KrilV.  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorlhorn  Cattle.  Poland-Cliina  &  Kerksliliv  Hous. 

H.  r.  MOIIK.  Mt.  Eden,  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holsteln-Frleslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock  on  hand  and  forsale. 

JKKSKVS~The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  retrlstered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 

M.  I>.  HOI'KINS,  PetaluMia.  Kegistered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  se.ves  for  sale. 

PKTKK  SAXK  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porti-rs  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hops. 

.IKllSKVS  .-Wl)  IIOI.STKINS,  from  the  ln'St  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stoek;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  anil 
Poultry.  WUliain  Mies  ik  t;i>.,  Los  AnBeles.  Cal. 
Breedt'iH  am  Exporters.   Established  In 


Poultry. 


FOIt  SAI.K  -  41)0  Barred  Plymouth  Uocks  ami 
Blown  Leghorn  Coekerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer's  tloek  eheap.  Eggs  in  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  anything  you  want  in  Ply- 
mouth Koeks.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Peklii  Ducks. 
I  have  hundri'ds  as  good  ,is  ean  be  found  in 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaelloii:  sollell  cor- 
respondence. Rffereuee.  Peoples  Bank.  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.   J.  W.  ForgeiiH.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

WII.LIA.M  Sl\.V.^^ii^^^i^.  Los  Angeks.Cal.  Nearly 
sll  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  c;altle  and  Hogs. 

C/VMFORNIA  POIJI.TKV  FAK.M,  Stoekton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  aiidde«criptlveeatalogue.  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H.  H<»VT,  Bird  s  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shroiishire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Shi'ep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prlees  to  suit  the  timi's.  Correspondence  solicited. 


K.  H.  <"KANK,  Petalnma.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  ItrliKK, iHi;  Market  St., S.F.  -BEUKSHIKKS. 


.J.  P.  .\SIII,KV,   Llmli'ii.  San  Joayuln  Co..  (;al. 
Itreeils  Polaiid-t'hiiia.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  S»  iiie. 


MONROE   .MII.I.EP.,    Elislo.  Veiitiua  Co..  Cal. 
Breeiler  of  ReglHt.Ted  lierkslilre  Hogs. 


l<EKKSIIlKt:S  AND  POLAND-CHINA  lUKi.S, 

Best  Stoek :  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steliiH.  Win.  NUes  «  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  ISTfi. 


TVLEK  ItK.ACII,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oiMflibred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Vttiji-  iiK'onii'  by  buytng-  an  Inoii- 
baior  aiiU  en>ra^lM(?  in  lliu  chicken 
IniMlin-sH.  S**n(l  Htuiiip  for  our 
ratHlo^,'m'  liicubatorw.  Wire 

Nfttintr.  HitxHl.-d  FowIb  and  Puiil- 
trv  Appll^'ii''''^*  >?eu4-rally.  Rrim  m- 
hrr  tlu  Itrst  is  th4-  f'hfapf}ir.  PACIKIC 
INCIJHATOR  CO.,  Vni  Castro  St.. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


FRANK    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  .Santa  Rosa  Nallcnal 
Bank.}    Iiiliiorler.  Breeder.  Exporter 

S.C\A/hlte  Le-ghorns, 

S.  C  i3ro\Ayn  l_«ighortis, 

Borrecl  f^lymouth  f<otrl*s. 

Black  /VI  i  11  o r f  a  s.  ^■'^i^^^ 

EgKS,  *;)  per  »ir-Seiid  tor  Cireular, 


BEST      II>ICZ«JB/-»TCJR  /VIMBE. 

Hot  Water;  Vent  ilal  Ion  ;  Moislure;  Self- Regiilaliiig; 
No  W:ileliing;  Chlekeiis  removed  wilhool  opening 
iiiaehlne  J-.li.  J4U.  ».;i.  Now  is  the  time  to  use 
WKl.l.lNfiTo.s's  I.MlMlovKi)  E(iil  Fool.,  Kx't;ry  groeel 
keeps  It.  B.  F.  WELLINGTON.  Prop  .  4-.'.'i  Washing- 
ton Street.  San  Franclseo. 


JUBILEE,  f,; 


JCHILEE.  JUBILEE.  The  late  Im- 
■nls  on  the  Julillee  Ualeher 
malo-  11  he:id  the  list.  It  is  :i  perfeel  self-regul;illng 
h«t  wiiter  luiieliine.  with  eopper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  svst*'?n  of  operation.  The  sizes  inade 
now  are  UK).  200.  Slit)  and  MW-egg  eapaelty.  Forsale 
by  H.  F.  WHITMAN.  Agent.  -M-t:,  Al;imed:i  Av.-..  Al.i- 
nieda.  C:il.   Send  for  eln-iilru-. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

CO/Vl  IN  V  , 

Hi  .Myrtle  Street,  Oakluiiil,  CilL 

.Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


and  H  s  Diseases. 


IIV  H.  ,).  KK.NDAI.I..  M.  ll. 


Thirty-tive  line  engravings 
showing  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  slek  horses.  Gives 
itie  eause.  s.vmptonis  and 
ilie  best  ireatnieiit  of  dls- 
e:ises.  Has  a  table  giving 
the  doses,  effects  and  anti- 
ilotes  of  :ill  the  prlneipal 
medlelnes  used  for  the  horse 
and  a  few  puses  on  the  ,ie- 
lion  ;ind  uses  of  medicines. 
Rules  tor  telling  the  age  of  a 
liorae.  with  a  tine  engraving 
showing  the  appe:iranee  of  the  t<-eth  al  eaeh  vear. 
It  in  printed  on  tine  paper  and  has  neai  lv  1(1(1  piiges, 
i^txn  Inches.  Pi  lee,  only  25  cents,  or  live  for  Jl  on 
receipt  ofwhieli  w.-  will  semi  by  m:ill  to  any  ad- 
dress. The  Dewey  PiibllMhlaK  Co..  T>U  Market 
91..  San  Francisco. 


GET    THE    BEST  ! 


If  You  Have  Land  to  Clear 

Send  for  the  Catalopuc  and  Full 
Particulars  of  the 

CALIFORNIA 
STUMP  PULLER, 

82  Zoe  street,  San  Francisco. 

Find  how  Cheap  and  Easy  it  Is  to  Clear  Land. 


Hamilton  Fruit  Grader. 


(Patented  May  1.1.  imi.) 


For  Separating  and  Assorting  in  Different 
Grades  both  Green  and  Dried  Fruits. 


IT  IS  SIM1'I>K.  UUUAULE 
n.l  EFFICIENT. 

1 1  has  beeouie  the  leading 
1  1  nit  ( Irader  of  California. 

Col.  Horsey  has  ordered  three 
of  these  Fruit  Graders  this 
season. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Tesli 
inoniuls. 

A  varielv  of  FRUIT  CAKS, 
TK ANHKER <'A KS,  TURN- 
TAHLES  aud  DIPPING 
BASKETS  always  on  hand. 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 


W.  C.  HAMILTON,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

P.  &  B.  f ™ 

BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


IF  YOU  AKK  IN  NKKI)  OF  A  DKVINU  SUKFACK  OR  TRAYS  FOR 
I'RtNKS  OK  K.AISINS.  YOU  WILL  i'ONSULT  YOUR  OWN  INTER- 
ESTS ItY  INYKSTIO.\TIMi  THK  MERITS  OF  P.  A  K  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

SAN  F^RANCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


AT     F"MCTORY  PRICE 

We  Ship  Direct.    No  Commissions  to  I'ay. 


MITCHELL  MFG.  CO.  or  ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  707  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BERKSHIWSWINE. 


We  have  entered  pari  of  our  herd  at  the  Slate  Fair 
and  all  interested  in  Hne  hogs  should  see  our  exhibit. 


SESSIONS  &  CO. 


P.  O  Box  G86. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickeus  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
HALL  brand. 

Kecommeuded  by  Gold- 
suiilh,  Marvin,  Gamble. 
Wells,  Farno  &  Co.,  etc., 
ete.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
l.'ai  lie  healthy.  Formilch 
eows;  it  Increases  aud 
enriches  their  milk. 

ai»  llowani  St., 
Shu  FntncUro,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  (or  it. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  ROACHE,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 


H  urry  t  he  di'ier  and  haul  the  grain. 

And  fee  ready  to  take  the  October  2  train. 

Sistei'  Twitchell's  signal  victory  has 
certainly  broken  the  deadlock  in 
grange  work  in  this  State,  as  a  char- 
ier list  for  a  new  grange  has  been 
secured  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 
This  interesting  section  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  fruit  i-aising,  and 
the  fruit  from  these  orchards  is  the 
choicest  in  the  State.  The  beauty  of 
the  scenery  has  scarcely  a  parallel 
anywhere,  while  the  elevation  of  the 
locality  above  the  damp  ocean  fogs, 
and  the  consequent  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  render  it  a  natural  sanitarium 
and  an  ideal  place  to  establish  a  home. 
In  fact,  many  families  of  wealth  and  re- 
finement already  occupy  some  of  the 
charming  slopes.  Being  a  mountain- 
ous country,  the  roads  are  serpentine 
in  their  course,  and  short  cuts  and 
bridle  trails  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  canyons  make  the  settlers  near 
neighbors  though  separated  by  great 
distances  when  the  road  is  followed. 
The  people  are  hospitable  and  enter- 
taining; bolts,  bars  nor  locks  are  used 
on  the  doors  of  these  homes,  and 
tramps  are  to  them  historic  myths 
doubtless  because  of  the  elevation.  The 
people  are  exceedingly  busy  with  their 
fruit  crops,  and  as  soon  as  the  rush  is 
over  the  grange  will  be  organized. 
This  grange  will  be  a  success  from  the 
beginning,  for  on  its  charter  list  are  to 
he  found  sucli  names  as  Norton,  Allan, 
Spranger,  Adams,  Stone  and  other 
nearly  as  well  known  and  jirominent 
citizens.  The  grange  lx>om  is  surely 
spreading  to  California. 

The  thanks  of  all  good  jjatrons  a,i-(>  due 
the  People's  Party  Club  of  Highlands, 
and  especially  to  its  president,  Mr. 
William  Sears,  for  courtesies  shown 
the  grange  representative  in  allowing 
him  to  occupy  time  allotted  for  their  I 
own  meeting  to  explain  the  objects  of 
the  grange.  We  are  trying  to  guess 
how  much  of  tlie  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man is  a  son-in-law  of  Bro.  George  P. 
Loucks  of  the  Executive  Committee  had 
to  do  with  the  offer,  which  was  as 
gratefully  accepted  as  it  was  kindly 
and  thoughtfully  made. 

We  have  temperance  societies  and 
prohibition  literature  to  teach  sobriety, 
the  churches  to  teach  us  of  creeds  and 
immortality,  political  clubs  to  teach  of 
partisan  politics,  benevolent  societies 
to  aid  the  unfortunate,  yet  notwith- 
standing all  these  the  farmer  needs  the 
grange,  for  it  is  the  only  one  which 
applies  to  his  business.  It  is  needful 
and  helpful  in  the  every  day  affairs  of 
his  life:  goes  with  him  in  precept  and 
fact  in  oi-chard,  vineyard  or  dairy;  is 
ever  near  him  in  the  fi(>ld  or  the  fire- 
side; shows  him  not  only  how  to  raise  a 
crop  but  how  to  secure  the  best  returns 
from  it;  fits  his  products  to  his  land 
and  thoroughly  educates  him  in  all  de- 
partments of  his  calling;  does  more 
than  all  this — it  exalts  his  moi-al  nature 
as  it  points  out  and  unfolds  the  beauty 
of  nature's  laws  by  which  he  is  con- 
stantly surrounded;  it  teaches  him 
moderation  and  temperance  in  all 
things,  thus  giving  him  a  clear  mind 
in  a  healthy  body;  disarms  him  of 
selfishness  by  requiring  that  he  be 
charitable  to  all;  teaches  him  the  sci- 
ence of  government,  unadulterated  by 
one-sided,  biased,  immoral  or  false 
views;  strengthens  his  love  and  attach- 
ment to  his  home;  renders  him  patriotic 
in  a  marked  degree,  a  kind  neighbor, 
a  good  father,  a  thoughtful  husband 
and  a  true  American.  Can  any  farmer 
who  desires  to  make  life  yield  its  fullest, 
happiest  pleasures  forgo  a  course  in 
this  college  of  far-reaching  usefulness 
and  endless  progression  ? 

Don't  forget,  Patrons,  to  practice  | 
those  beautiful  songs  selected  by  Sister  I 
Greer.  Their  sentiments  are  grand  : 
and  elevating. 

The  coming  State  Grange  session 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  important  ever  held.  May  you, 
my  reader,  be  there  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 


ure of  our  grange  home  and  add  your 
light  for  the  illumination  of  other 
minds  as  well  as  to  illuminate  your 
own. 

□  Sister  Noyes  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive the  literary  contributions,  which 
she  will  arrange  in  a  taking  pi"o- 
gramme. 

Secretary's  Column. 


Don't  forget  that  the  22d  annual  ses- 
sion of  California  State  Grange  will  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Stockton,  com- 
mencing Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  1894. 

The  members  of  Stockton  Grange 
are  working  like  beavers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  meeting,  and  whenever 
those  patrons  undertake  anything  it  is 
done  on  a  grand  scale.  I  speak  from 
experience,  having  accepted  their  hos- 
pitality when  the  National  Grange  was 
held  on  this  coast. 

The  following  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  look  after  the  details: 

HoTEt,  AND  ReCKPTION  Co.MMITTEE. — 

Bi'o.  John  L.  Beecher,  Jr.  (chairman), 
Bro.  N.  E.  Ailing,  Bro.  T.  E.  Ketchum, 
Bro.  J.  W.  Kerrick,  Bro.  J.  Swain. 

Citizens'  Reception  Co.mmittee. — 
Mayor  Clark,  J.  M.  Welch,  Judge  Budd, 
Judge  Ansel  Smith,  J.  C.  Thompson, 
J.  K.  Doak,  Smith  Woods,  L.  U.  Ship- 
pee,  A.  M.  Noble,  F.  D.  Nichol,  V.  M. 
West,  A.  Leitch,  Senator  B.  F.  T.ang- 
ford. 

Grange  Reception  Com.mittee. — 
Sisters  A.  Ashley,  L.  E.  Ketchum, 
J.  B.  Harelson,  W'.  L.  Overhiser,  J.  L. 
Beecher,  Sr.,  N.  T.  Root;  l?ros.  T.  E. 
Ketchum,  F.  J.  Woodward,  J.  B.  Har- 
elson, W.  L.  Overhisei-.  N.  E.  Ailing, 
J.  W.  Kerrick,  A.  A.  A.shley. 

Decoration  Committee.  —  Sisters 
Cora  Beecher  (chairman),  Cyrus  More- 
ing,  Alice  Adams,  S.  L.  Root,  Georgie 
P.  Meyers,  Mary  Doyle,  Hattie  Dodge, 
Elizabeth  Cartel-,  Anita  Fieadbetter, 
Bessie  Ailing,  Annie  Tangerman,  Sadie 
Walrod,  Flora  Harelson,  Lizzie  Root, 
Lottie  Barber,  Chas.  Stowe,  H.  M. 
Jones,  Flora  Leadbetter,  Delia  Ker- 
rick, Addie  Tangerman,  Emma  Walrod, 
Bui'gie  Harelson,  Mary  Murray,  Eliza 
Gratton;  Bros.  Henry  Grupe,  Geo. 
Gilger-t,  N.  H.  Root,  Charles  Stowe, 
S.  B.  Overhiser. 

COAIMITTEE    ON     PuKLICATION. — MrS. 

A.  Ashley  (chairman),  Bros.  J.  F. 
Woodward,  Arthur  Ashley,  N.  H.  Root 
and  W.  L.  Ovei'hiser. 

Committee  on  Carriages.  —  Bros. 
Hiram  Jones  (chairman),  J.  L.  Beecher 
Jr.  and  W.  L.  Overhiser. 

Com.mittee  on  Pomona  Feast. — 
Stockton  Grange — Sisters  E.  M.  Stowe 
(chairman),  J.  B.  Harelson,  J.-  L. 
Beecher  Sr.,  P.  Rumsill,  C.  M.  Ashley, 
J.  Utt,  M.  A.  Walrod,  E.  G.  William's, 
W.  L.  Overhiser,  Irene  Leadbetter,  C. 
Castle,  Eva  Sturcke,  Joseph  Adams, 
N.  T.  Root,  F.  J.  Woodward,  A.  M.  D. 
Mcintosh,  Dr.  Gatton,  Wm.  McK.  Car- 
son, T.  E.  Ketchum,  S.  J.  Cogswell,  A. 
Ashley,  Lon  Overhi.ser,  A.  Fairchild, 
Mary  H.  Root,  J.  Adams,  Cora 
Beecher,  Mattie  Jones,  J.  M.  Barber, 
Bros.  J.  B.  Harelson,  John  (rratton, 
J.  L.  Beecher  Jr. ,  D.  N.  Walrod,  Hiram 
Jones  and  J.  M.  Barber. 

Committee  on  Pomona  Feast — From 
granges  in  San  Joaquin  county:  Lodi 
Grange — Bros.  C.  W.  Norton,  J.  D. 
Huffman,  R.  Pixley,  J.  Anderson,  Sis- 
ters Shane,  C.  P.  Allison.  Woodbridge 
Grange — Bi-os.  John  Thomi^son,  E.  G. 
Williams,  Sisters  Thompson,  J.  P.  Jef- 
ferson. Lockeford  Grange — Bro.  G. 
Poster,  Sisters  G.  Foster,  J.  Mont- 
gomery. Washington  Grange — Bros. 
N.  Dili,  Wattors,  Sister  N.  Dill.  Inde- 
pendent Grange — Bro.  Prather,  Sisters 
Prather,  D.  Harrison.  Now  Hope 
Grange — Bi-os.  W.  E.  Journeay,  Arthur 
Thornton,  Sister  W.  E.  Journeay.  West 
San  Joaquin  (I  range — Bros.  Stocking, 
W.  Von  Sosten,  Simeon  Higgings,  Sis- 
ter Stocking. 

Stockton  Grange  is  wide  awake  and 
will  be  ready  and  glad  to  receive  you. 
The  patriotic  citizens  of  the  city  of  the 
plains  will  welcome  and  honor  you, 
while  the  resolutions,  plans  and  propo- 
sitions presented  and  discussed  will 
give  you  seed  thoughts  and  ideas  out  of 
the  ordinary  rut  of  every-day  life,  and 
make  you  wiser  and  better  for  having 
heard  them.     Sister  Noyes  has  ar- 


ranged a  splendid  literary  programme 
which  Sister  Greer  will  supplement 
with  one  of  her  beautiful  musical  pro- 
grammes. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  degrees  will  be 
given  on  Friday  evening.  The  Pomona 
and  Flora  Feast  occur  the  same  even- 
ing, while  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
session  (in  honor  of  Stockton  Grange) 
will  be  the  Love  Feast,  on  Saturday 
evening. 

Railroad  rates  will  be  a  fare  and  a 
third,  on  the  certificate  plan,  with  time 
to  return  home. 

The  chairman  of  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, Bro.  John  L.  Beecher  Jr.  of 
Stockton,  announces  the  hotels  and 
rates  as  follows:  Yosemite  House, 
Main  St.,  $2  per  day,  each;  Commer- 
cial Hotel,  Main  St.,  $1.25  to  $2  per 
day,  each;  Southern  Hotel,  San  Joaquin 
St.,  opposite  the  pavilion,  $1.50  per 
day,  each;  separate  board  50  cents  per 
meal,  or  $1  per  day  for  the  week;  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  Cor.  Main  and  Center 
Sts.,  $1  per  day,  each;  Mansion  House, 
Cor.  Weber  and  Hunter  Sts. ,  rooms  50 
cents  to  $],  meals  25  cents;  Grand  Cen- 
tral Hotel,  Cor.  California  and  Channel 
Sts.,  $1.25  per  day,  each;  United  States 
Hotel,  Cor.  Market  and  Center  Sts.,  $1 
per  day,  each. 

Boats  from  San  Francisco  daily  at 
foot  of  Clay  street.  Fare  to  Stockton, 
25c.;  berths,  .50c.;  rooms,  $1;  meals, 
50c.  Iveave  Stockton  and  San  Fran- 
cisco daily  at  5  o'clock. 

Railroad  time  table  will  be  published 
as  soon  as  new  schedule  goes  into  effect 
on  the  first  of  September. 

All  granges  should  elect  theh'  altei"- 
nates  at  their  next  meeting,  care  be- 
ing used  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
be  carefully  considered,  to  the  end  that 
no  grange  may  be  deprived  of  its  rep- 
resentation if  the  master  or  his  wife  is 
unable  to  attend. 

Return  railroad  certificates,  whose 
provisions  must  be  strictly  complied 
with,  also  certificates  for  fifth  and 
sixth  degrees,  will  be  forwarded  to  all 
granges. 

All  officers  of  the  State  Grange  are 
expected  to  have  their  annual  reports 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  secretary  by 
September  1st,  or  as  .soon  thereafter 
as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  the  secre- 
tary to  have  them  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. 

Masters  of  suboi-dinate  granges  are 
requested  to  have  their  reports  made 
out  in  writing  and  handed  to  the  secre- 
tary to  be  printed  in  the  annual  pro- 
ceedings. 

As  soon  as  your  representatives  and 
alternates  are  chosen,  send  their 
names  under  seal  of  grange  to  the 
State  secretary,  so  he  can  have  a  full 
and  complete  list,  and  so  that  each  one 
will  know  exactly  who  are  the  repre- 
sentatives from  each  grange  in  the 
State. 

This  office  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  master  of 
Millville  Grange,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  worthy  lecturer  of  that 
grange.  Sister  Webb,  is  the  right  per- 
son in  the  right  place,  ever  ready  with 
her  literary  programme,  bringing  out 
the  literary  ability  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  grange.  Their  picnic, 
held  on  June  2d,  was  a  grand  success. 
The  success  of  this  grange  is  due  more 
to  the  social  features  than  to  its  finan- 
cial benefits. 

New  Hope  Grange  reports  that  they 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  ball  given  by  Bennett  Valley 
Grange  on  the  11th  was  a  financial 
success.  They  propose  to  give  another 
in  the  near  future. 

Bro.  G.  P.  Loucks  of  the  executive 
committee  is  ill,  but  ho))es  to  be  able 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  State 
(Grange. 

The  financial  features  of  the  grange 
should  not  be  neglected.  Sometimes 
you  can  reach  a  man  quicker  through 
his  pocket  book  than  through  his  con- 
science. 

"  If  I  were  a  fai-mer.''  said  a  profes- 
sional man  the  other  day,  "1  would 
join  the  grange  at  the  fiirst  oppor- 
tunity." 

Our  (Jruiu/c  Ihmics  says:  Labor 
agitators  and  walking  delegates  do  not 


come  to  the  grange  for  help.  They 
understand  that  the  membership  has 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  anarchy  or 
the  lawless  element  in  the  community. 
Its  members  are  peaceable,  law-abid- 
ing citizens,  who  seek  to  build  up 
rather  than  tear  down  society  and  good 
government. 

A  State  Grange  officer  says  that  the 
most  faithful  members  in  the  order  are 
to  be  found  among  those  who  are  well 
supplied  with  grange  literature. 

Bro.  Messer  is  doing  good  work  in 
Massachusetts  and  is  kept  pretty  busy 
addressing  farmers'  meetings  and 
granges.  On  August  4th  he  visited 
Turner  Grange  in  that  State,  speaking 
one  hour  and  a  quarter  on  the  neces- 
sity of  organization  among  farmers 
and  on  the  benefits  of  the  grange.  He 
was  listened  to  throughout  with  great 
attention. 

The  (!nin<if  Visifar  has  for  its  motto: 
"  The  farmer  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  farm,  and  should  be  first  im- 
proved. " 

Address  all  communications  for  State 
Grange  to  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
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Capital  Paid  Up  W1,()00,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  I'roWtK,  i:in,ooo 
Dividend.s  i'ald  to  Stockliohlers   SSa.OOO 

 OKFICKItS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  Pi-esldont. 

I.  O.  .STEICLK  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  .-uid  M;in;i(ror. 
FRANK  M<'MITLLEN  SecrctJir.y. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Sliver.  Bills  of  Exchaiifre  Bonprlit  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Counlr.v  Produce  a  Spi'cl.-iItT. 

Janiiar.v  1.  1«!I4.       A.  MCJNTPELLI  ER.  Manatrcr. 


^  ^         THIS  BIT 

ty^jS^^SnmS^U  >tl^'l>'l'Hb!<  or  otiirr  patent  bita 
\wffy^^Mri^\J  "I"  <ii»llj'  eontrol  the  moil 

Sw         A*  «lclou>  hone  at  all  timei.  It  li  th* 

.1      I  COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

i        I  •'Ss     m    lii'rnii«e  It  can  also  be  ti»ed  an  a  nllil  bit 

£'b.  Mom"  %  XC  Sample  mailed  81.00. 
-<  Nickel     -     -     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

Jc  f.  OA  VIES.  M«ik  RACINE,  WIS. 


ASTBMA, 

Distressing  Cough, 


-  SOKE  JOINTS 


MUSCLES. 

Despaired 
OF  RELIEF. 

CURED  BY 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 


"Some  time  since,  I  had  a  severe 
attack  of  asthma,  accompanied  with  a 
distressing  cough  and  a  general  soreness 
of  the  joints  and  muscles.  I  consulted 
physicians  and  tried  various  remedies, 
but  witliout  getting  any  relief,  until  I 
despaired  of  ever  being  well  again. 
Finally,  I  took  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  was  entirely 
cured.  I  can,  therefore,  cordially  and 
confidently  commend  this  medicine  to 
all."— J.  EosELLS,  Victoria,  Texas. 

"My  wife  had  a  very  troublesome 
cough.  She  used  Ayer's  Cherry  Pecto- 
»'al  and  procured  immediate  relief."  — 
G.  H.  PoDRiCK,  Humphreys,  Ga. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT  THE   WORLD'S  FAIR 


o 

o 
o 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  ■,'9,  1894. 
WHEAT— Trade  moves  jilonK  quietly,  the  de- 
mand for  shipping  purposes  not  being  either  liirge 
or  pressing.  Offerings  are  fair  and  quite  suBleient 
to  meet  all  immediate  requirements.  Priees  are 
soft,  in  sympathy  with  the  situation  at  foreign 
eenters.  Quolatjle  at  Kici  H«'4C  for  No.  1  shipping, 
with  87'4c  for  something  of  better  quality.  Milling 
grades  also  show  ease  at  a  quotable  range  of  90(a 
95c  ctl. 

BARLKY— Business  in  Feed  descriptions  is 
of  rather  small  volume,  and  priees  show  no  marked 
strength.  Strictly  choice  bright  feed  is  somewhat 
scarce  and  would  perhaps  sell  in  a  small  way 
above  quoted  Hfiures.  For  Brewing  and  Chevalier 
Barley  there  is  pretty  fair  in(iuiry,  both  kinds  be- 
ing taken  for  export  purposes.  A  sailing  vessel 
goes  to  sea  to-day  wholly  laden  with  Barley  for 
London,  and  another  vessel  will  clear  either  to- 
day or  to-morrow  for  England  with  about  U\,(W 
etls  as  part  cargo.  We  quote :  Feed,  fair  to  good, 
T.VSiTVHc;  choice.  8lle;  Brewing,  8"?i@92V4c; 
Chevalier,  standard,  $1  25(a  1  27%  *'  i:tl. 

OATS  —  The  market  is  very  uninteresting. 
Stocks  are  being  steadily  increased  by  arrivals  of 
new  crop  from  domestic  points,  and,  very  soon, 
consignments  from  the  north  will  be  coming  for- 
ward. Unless  consumption  increases  largely  in 
the  near  future,  priees  are  more  than  likely  to 
make  a  further  tumble.  New  California  Coast 
Oats  sell  at  a  range  of  Kocw.^1  OT'4  ctl.  We  quote 
old  as  follows:  Milling,  $1  1S(»1  20;  Surprise, 
»!  25@1  at);  fancy  feed,  $1  I2'iipil  I'V,:  good  to 
choice,  $1  (I5@l  Hi;  poor  to  fair,  90^i9.'>c;  Black, 
nominal;  Red,  nominal;  Gray,$l  tte'i®!  WV,  ^  ctl. 

CORN— Nothing  doing.  No  local  demand  and 
no  shipping  inquiry.  Quotable  at  $1  1,5(611  17!4  for 
large  Yellow,  $1  2i)  for  small  Yellow  and  $1  25fa 
$1  ;«)  for  While. 

FEEI>— Manhattan  Hor.se  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  KX)-Ib  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lUOft 
bags,  $11  50. 

HAY— Buyers  have  the  situation  in  their  favor, 
owing  to  large  receipts.  Trade  is  active,  there  be- 
ing good  demand.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1 
f*  ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are 
the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay; 
Wheat  $8fe$12;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  !iO@l()  5(1;  Oat, 
$T(n.ll;  Wild  Oat,  $7©9  !i<i;  Alfalfa,  »8  50<5i9  25; 
Barley,  86(8:9;  Clover,  .?8(ail0;  compressed,  $7@  11 ; 
Stock,  $8(oi7  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  5ll@60c  1»  bale. 

HOPS— The  Hop  market  is  in  a  bad  way,  and 
the  outlook  is  anything  but  promising  for  growers. 
In  the  absence  of  business,  quotations  are  alto- 
gethiT  nomiual.  It  is  said  that  asking  prices  for 
new  crop  have  been  lowered  to  7(a8c.  while  1893 
Hops  would  be  hard  to  place  at  4(a>(5c  i*  lb. 

POTATOKS— Prices  keep  moderately  steady 
under  fair  demand  and  good  receipts.  We  quote; 
Karly  Rose,  2.'S(fi:i(ic;  Carnet  c;hile,  Mo-UK-;  Bur- 
bank's,  -l.Sc ;  Salinas  liurbanks,  6(l(<i'7l)c;  Sweets, 
$1  25(S  1  50  1»  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  .'iVn-l.Sc  f  ctl. 

BEANS— There  is  a  fair  outward  movement,  but 
prices  are  undisturbed.  The  Panama  steamer 
yesterdav  c-arried  a.5:).llOO  lbs.  for  New  York. 
Bayos,  *2  ail(a.2  .■»!;  Pink,  $1  -t5(ai  i»;  Red,  $2 
("2  25;  Lima,  W  maiS  75;  Pea,  $2  50(312  75;  Small 
White,  $2  S,5(«  2  75;  Large  White,  $2  40((«*2  «J  Tf>  ctl. 

VEGP'TABLKS  —  .Ml  descriptions  continue 
in  free  receipt,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
consumers.  We  quote  as  follows:  Green 
Okra,  ,S0f(i50c  t>  box;  Egg  plant,  2.5(a.50c  box;  Cu- 
cumbers, 20fa:«)c  ¥  box  for  bay;  Pickles, $1  25(i'l  50 
for  No.  1  and  2.5(ri.50c  t*  ctl  No.  2;  Summer  Squash, 
20(a'.30c  fi  box ;  CJreen  Corn,  2!S(aU0c  f»  sack  for  com- 
mon and  K5c^$l  ¥  box  for  bay;  Berkeley  Corn. 
.•«)(di.50c  per  box;  Marrowfat  Squash,  J5  'f  ton; 
Hubbard  Squash,  — «*—  f*  ton;  Green  Peppers, 
iS^C'ttc  box  for  Chile  and  25(a'40c  ^  box  for  Bell; 
Tomatoes,  2orn:»c  ¥  box;  Turnips,  75c  V  ctl; 
Beets,  7.5c  •}»  sack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  ¥  ctl ;  Carrots, 
.S,5fai4f)c;  Cabbage,  W&lhc;  Garlic,  lH(S.2c  ^  lb; 
Cauliflower,  »iOfa»7Uc  ¥  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  17'^ 
(n20c  *  ft;  Dry  Okra,  — c  B). 

FRESH  FRUIT— Melons  an^  in  quick  demand 
on  account  of  warm  weather.  Other  P'ruit  also 
receives  good  attention,  but  the  market  is 
largely  overstocked  and  low  prices  are  still 
the  rule.  We  quote  as  follows;  White 
Nectarines,  :«(</. tOc|>  box;  Red  Nectarines,  40(a:50c 
ft  box;  Crabapples,  :iO(a,:i5c  box;  Grapes,  Sweet- 
water, 20(«.S.5c  ¥  box;  Malaga  Grapes,  2,')@i40c  ^ 
box;  Muscat,  .•«)(a,.TOc;  Black  Grapes,  20(S40c 
box;  Tokay,  4(l(<ifi.5c;  Peaches,  20(S.50c  ?  box  and 
10Ca.22!4c  *  bskt  and  $12  .5(1  "fi  ton  in  bulk;  Black 
Figs,  3.5c<i)40c  ¥  box  for  Mayers  and  60c(<i!$!  for  2- 
layers  ¥  box;  Plums,  '4(a  Ic  lb;  Apples,  2.5(aj85c 
IS  box;  Pears,  common,  10Cn.2.5c  ¥  box;  Bartlett 
Pears,  SOftfffic  ^  box;  Cantaloupes,  75c@$l  ¥  crate; 
Watermelons.  $8(al2  ^  hundred. 

BERRIES— In  moderati-  supply  only.  We  quote: 
Raspberries,  *.3rn;5  ~^  chest;  Strawberries,  $4(^6 
IP  chest  for  Sharpless;  Blackberries,  $1  50(ai3  fi 
chest;  Huckelberries,  4(a,5c  ¥  lb. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Warm  weather  of  late  has 
caused  large  consumption  of  Limes  and  Lemons, 
and  prices  of  both  are  higher  in  consequence. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Mexican  Limes,  $8@10 
box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  — (S  — ;  California  Lemons, 
$2  50@3  50  for  common  and  $4(&5  for  good  to  choice ; 
Bananas,  $1  50@i2  SO  ^  bunch;  Pineapples,  $2® 
4  .50  f>  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Business  is  rather  slow  at  the 
moment,  though  there  is  a  fairly  steady  tone  to 
prices.  There  is  disposition  to  buy,  and  trade 
would  perhaps  be  moderately  lively  at  the  moment 
if  sellers  were  less  positive  in  their  ideas  of 
values.  At  the  same  time  shipping  is  under  fair 
headway  and  considerable  quantities  are  being 
sent  forward  to  Eastern  centers.  The  daily  meet- 
ing of  local  dealers  at  the  Fruit  Exchange  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular,  as  the  advantages 
of  such  gatherings  are  manifested.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Apples,  4'4(a5c  for  quartered,  .5@5!4c  for 
sliced,  and  8(a)8V2C  for  evaporated;  Pears,  7@8c  ^ 
lb  for  bleached  halves  and  6@6Hc  for  quarters; 
bleached  Peaches,  7(S8c;  Apricots,  6(0.80;  Prunes, 
four  sizes,  5c:  Plums,  4@.5c  for  pitted  and  l'4c(d 2 
for  unpitted;  Figs,  black,  3c  for  pressed  and  2c  for 
unpressed;  White  Nectarines,  6'/20.7c  ^  fb;  Red 
Nectarines,  5H(g)6c  ^  lb. 

RAISINS— No  business  doing.  Prices  wholly 
nominal.  We  quote  1893  crop  as  follows:  Cali- 
fornia Layers,  BOc(a$l ;  loose  Muscatels,  in  boxes, 
50@75c;  clusters,  SI  25@1  50;  No.  I  loose  in  sacks, 
2H®3c¥lb;  No.  2,  do,  2J<(3)2Hc;  dried  Grapes, 
mtaiiKc  ¥  lb. 

BUTTER — The  market  continues  to  weaken,  un- 
der liberal  supplies.  We  quote:  Fancy  Creamery, 
21(5!22Hc;  fancy  dairy,  19@21c;  good  to  choice,  17® 
18c;  store  lots,  I3@16c;  picked  roll,  new,  19@21c; 
Brkin,  17ra'19c  *  lb. 

CHEESE  — Stocks  are  sufUcient  to  satisfy  all 
wants.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8(a;9c;  fair  to 
good,  6H®7!4c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  line,  12'/4@14c 

ft. 

EGGS — Quotations  for  line  stock  are  firm,  but 
common  goods  are  slow  and  easy.  We  quote: 
California  ranch,  2.5(a,27',4c;  store  lots,  20(aj24c; 
Eastern  Eggs,  18@20c;  fancy  do,  2Uo  22c  "f*  dozen. 

POULTRY— Market  well  stocked  with  domestic 
Poultry.  We  quote  as  follows;  Live  Turkeys- 
Gobblers,  12@14c;  Hens,  I2@14c;  Roosters,  $4@4  50 


for  old,  $4@5  50  for  young:  Broilers,  $1  50@2  50 
for  small  and  $2  75(3  3  25  for  large:  Fryers,  $3  .50 
(oA  25;  Hens,  $4^i.5;  Ducks,  $3(^4:  Geese,  $lfo>l  50 

pair;  Pigeons,  $1  25(a.l  50  1?  dozen. 

WOOL— This  article  is  now  on  the  free  list,  and 
there  is  much  conjecture  as  to  what  effect  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  Wool  will  eventually  have 
on  the  domestic  industry.  Within  the  last  mouth 
or  so  the  Wool  trade  has  picked  up  considerably  as 
regards  business,  without  any  particular  better- 
ment in  prices.  As  a  consequence,  all  lines  of 
really  desirable  stock  are  well  cleaned  up,  and  the 
situation  looks  well  for  fall  trade.  The  weekly  re- 
port of  Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says:  ■'  Trade  is 
quiet  and  will  be  so  until  stocks  of  Fall  Wool 
come  forward  liberally.  At  the  present  time  re- 
ceipts are  contlned  to  small  parcels  of  Lamb 
shearing  and  Spring  Wools  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, all  of  which  tlnd  ready  sale  to  scourers. 
Shippers  are  cleaning  up  their  late  purchases,  and 
are  not  liberal  purchasers  for  the  time  being."  We 
quote  Spring : 

Year's  fleece,  f(  ft   5(g)  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor   5@  6 

Do,  fair  «®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  10@11 

Do,  choice  12®  13 

Northern  California   9@10 

Calaveras  and  Foothill     S@  9 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty  6®  7 

Good  to  choice  8®  10 

Valley  I0@12 

Nevada- 
Heavy    8®  8 

Choice,  light  9®t0 

We  quote  Fall : 

Free  Northern   8@.8H 

Northern  defective   6®  7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free...  5@i  6 
Do,  defective    3®  4 


A  Cook  Book  Free. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


FoUowintr  is  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the 
State  Fruit  E.xc-hange  in  its  complete 
official  form: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  / 
Tuesday,  August  28,  18!»4.  f 

Reports  from  our  correspondents  show  much 
activity  in  the  newer  prune  districts  in  buy- 
ing prunes  for  drying.  The  prices  range  from 
$20  per  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  cents 
for  the  dried  product  in  sacks,  in  Sonoma  and 
Napa  counties  and  the  upper  Sacramento  val- 
ley and  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  to  equiv- 
alent to  about  4' 2  cents  in  sacks,  which  is  the 
lowest  price  quoted  from  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley. As  high  as  ^40  has  been  offered  in  Santa 
Clara  county.  This  is  estimating  that  the 
dried  prunes  will  average  the  four  sizes  iio- 
UKt  for  the  orchard,  and  that  the  shrinkage 
will  be  2'. J  to  1.  If  prunes  arc  large  they  will 
average  better  than  the  four  sizes,  and  the 
average  shrinkage  of  2!  2  to  1  is  not  expected 
this  year  on  account  of  the  comparatively  dry 
year"  In  lsi)2,  shrinkages  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  never  exceeded  2  to  1.  In 
isi);i  the}'  were  about  2^^  to  1.  In  other  jiarts 
of  the  State  they  run  about  the  same,  except 
near  the  coast  where  the  shrinkage  is  larger, 
sometimes  reaching  M  or  ;i'4  to  1.  But  the 
area  where  this  is  to  be  exjiected  is  very  lim- 
ited. The  average  shrinliage  of  the  West 
Side  Association  of  Santa  Clara  county  in  1S'.I2 
was  l.'.»2  to  1.  It  cflsts  not  to  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  dry  pound  to  take  prunes 
delivered,  dry  them  and  put  them  on  boiird  of 
cars,  including  the  cost  of  .sacks.  Prunes  can 
now  be  promptly  contracted  at  4'^  cents— 
they  are  worth  .">  cents  for  September  shijv 
ment — for  equal  quantities  of  the  four  sizes, 
so  that  those  selling  at  *20  per  ton  lose 
cents  per  pound  as  compared  with  actual  cur- 
rent prices.  Sales  have  been  made  at  cents, 
and  none  can  be  now  bought  at  the  Santa 
Clara  Exchanges  for  less  than  fl  cents.  Prunes 
will  this  j'ear  sell  at  t>  cents  for  the  four 
sizes,  (•'xx  whatever  reduction  may  have  to  be 
made  in  view  of  French  competition.  This 
cannot  yet  be  determined.  The  trade  papers 
are  publi.shing  letters  indicating  a  very  large 
crop  there,  which  may  be  i-orrect.  The  tariff 
is  reduced  one-half  cent  from  last  year.  There 
are  some  prunes  held  over  in  this  country,  and 
.said  to  be  more  in  France,  but  the  Frenchmen 
are  like  ourselves,  and  will  wish  to  get  all 
they  can,  but  are  unquestionably  now  being 
"wOTked"  by  reports  of  low  offerings  from 
here  just  as  we  are  "worked"  by  reports  of 
low  offerings  from  there.  It  is  just  as  well 
to  wait  a  little,  we  think,  before  fixing  prices, 
but  it  is  evident  that  those  selling  at  $20  per 
ton  have  lost  heavily  upon  the  present  market. 
In  fact,  prices  are  advancing,  and  gcxxi  lots 
even  in  the  counties  named  are  freely  taken 
at  higher  prices,  if  the  owners  are  prcimred  (o 
dry;  but  if  there  are  no  trays  in  sight,  and 
the  prunes  now  ripening,  about  $20  is  prob- 
ably the  limit,  while  they  are  worth  feo  if 
they  will  dry  out  to  average  the  four  sizes, 
with  any  chance  there  is  for  an  advance.  In 
the  Mississippi  valley  we  caught  half  a  cent 
more  for  our  prunes  than  the  French  will  sell 
for.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ours  are  gen- 
erally preferred  at  the  same  price.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  cut  prices. 

Apricots  are  unchanged  at  ti  to  S  cents, 
which  is  too  low  as  compared  with  peaches 
and  other  fruit.  We  have  advised  the  sale  of 
a  moderate  quantity  of  prime  and  standard  at 
7  and  cents,  holding  the  choice  and  fancy 
for  the  present.  The  Santa  Clara  Exchange 
has  received  and  declined  offers  ranging  fiom 
7)4  to  10  cents,  the  latter  for  fancy  stock. 
Peaches  are  salable  at  7  to  s  cents.  The 
grading  is  not  yet  sufficiently  well  marked 
and  decided  upon  to  enable  us  to  quote  the 
four  grades.  Fancy  stock  would  bring  a  little 
more. 

Pears  are  not  receiving  the  attention  which 
their  quality  warrants.  It  is  hard  to  get  over 
5Vs  cents  offered,  while  the  best  quality  can- 
not be  produced  and  sold  at  a  fair  profit  at 
less  than  10  cents,  or  9  cents  at  the  least. 
The  market  is  not  yet  familiar  with  the 
grade  of  gfKxls  which  we  are  prtxjucing  this 
year,  and  we  must  take  a  little  time  to  make 
them  known.  Poor  pears  should  be  moved  at 
the  prices  offered  and  the  best  held  until  a 
market  can  be  made  for  them.  They  are  the 
best  dried  fruit  which  we  produce. 

California  Fruit  Exchanoe, 

B.  F.  Walton,  President. 


•■  Table  and  Kitchen"  i.s  the  title  of  a  new 
cook  biM)k  published  by  the  Price  Baking 
I'ower  Company,  Chicago.  Just  at  this  time 
it  will  be  sent  free  if  you  write  a  postal  men- 
tioning the  Pacific  kVkal  Pri:ss.  This  book 
has  been  tried  by  ourselves  and  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  Besides  containing 
over  400  receipts  for  all  kinds  of  pastry  and 
home  cookery,  there  are  inany  hints  for  the 
table  and  kitchen,  showing  how  to  set  a  table, 
how  to  enter  the  dining  iwm,  et<v  ;  a  hundretl 
and  one  hints  in  every  branch  of  the  culinary 
art.  C(K)kery  of  the  Very  finest  and  richest 
as  well  as  of  the  most  economical  and  home- 
like, is  provided  for.  Remember  "Table  and 
Kitchen"  will  be  .sent,  postage  prepaid,  to 
any  lady  sending  her  address  inaine,  town 
and  State)  plainly  given.  A  copy  in  German 
or  Scandinavian  will  be  sent  if  desired. 
Postal  card  is  as  goo<i  as  letter.  Address 
Price  Baking  Powder  Co..  Chicago,  111. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAOO  SAN  FKANCI5C0 

BOSTON  LOS  ANOELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co..  I'ioiieer  rHteiil 
Solicitors  for  r«rlfie  CoHst. 

KOK  WEEK  ENDING  AUGITST  14,  I»I4. 

524,479.— Shingi.e  Package— M.  J.  Carkeek,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

524,666.— Artesian  Weli^F.  Cavallaro,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

534,631.— Sash  Holder— Thos.  Chope,  S.  F. 
.W4,6ti7.— Lamp  Heater— A.  H.  Cowan,  S.  F. 
524.417.— Bevel  AND  SguAHE—T.  Fahey,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

.524,.'>45.— Filter— B.  F.  Field.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
.524.,Mi().— Propeller— S.  O.  Hinds,  S.  F. 
5a4„5.53.— HoisTi.NG  Apparatus  — C.  C.  Kinsman, 
S.  F. 

524.561.  — CULTIVATOR-Jas.  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal. 

524.562.  — Raisin  Grader- Jas.  Porteous,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

524,687 —Bi  RNlNG  CiTV  REFUSE— E.  L.  Ransome. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
.534,HKH.— Treating  City  Refuse— E.  L,  Ransome. 

Oakland.  Cal. 
524,6tll>— Chin  Check  —  Thos.  Ravmond,  Walla 

Walla,  Wash. 
.W4..V>4.— Friht  Bo.\— (J.  C.  Richards.  S.  F. 
524,671— Time  Piece  Winder  — H.  Schumacher, 

S.  F. 

.524,4'.«).— Wave  Motor— Singer  &  Wood,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

.W4,,V)7.— AmM(JNIA  Pl  KIFIKR— R.  (!.  Sncath,  S.  F. 
.524.6,56.— .Storage  Battehv— B.C.  Van  Emon,S.  F. 
.524,.t6S.— Fui'itCahhikh— K.  K.  Waile.  S.  F. 
62).P.24  -Pn()PKLLER— Welch  &  Lovell,  Astoria, Or. 
!)24,4i)i>.— Word  Register— J.  E.  Withrow,  Los  An- 
geles. Cal. 

.524.625.— Fruit  Carhier— J.  B.  Wollard,  S.  F. 

NoTK.  Copies  of  IT.  .S.  and  Foreign  p.neiita  fui- 
nlHlii'd  by  Dewe.v  .t  C'li.  In  ilii-  Hhortest  lime  possible 
(by  mail  or  iclesrraplile  ordiM  J.  American  and  For- 
eign iKiteiitH  obtained,  and  geni  ral  pati'nl  business 
for  Paelrte  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
seeunly.  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


Bray's  5ons  &  Co., 

Successors  to  Hray  Bros.— Estalilished  IKVi. 

connissioN  merchants, 

'•'io  Clay  Street.  San  FPHni-iHco. 
G  R  «  I  rN .    BEftPMS,    HrtV,  ETC 

Members  of  the  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 

Forward  us  samples  of  your  (Jrain.  Beans  and 
Dried  Fruit  and  we  will  nuote  you  priees. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  Commission 
to  the  liest  interest  of  the  farmer  with  quick  re- 
turns.   ( 'iirrespondeni-e  promptly  attended  to. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


RUPTURE! 


I 


T  liHH  been  euiisidereil  by  the  niedicHl 
profeftslon  that  hernia- commonly  railed 
rupture — waH  iii<-urable.  except  l>y  HUrf;i- 
cal  operation,  whirh  is  both  dangerous 
to  life  and  \ery  rarely  ever  sueceHNful.  Itut 
DK.  J.  V.  ANTIUINY,  of  K«i  an<l  «T  CliK(»M- 
CI.E  Kl  ILItINU,  hafi  opened  a  new  field  for 
research,  and  for  the  pant  year  has  l>een  mak- 
ing some  remarkable  cures.  He  caiiscH  llie 
patient  no  pain,  and  t  hone  llviiif;  near  cniinKli 
do  not  lose  any  liuie  only  while  in  his  office 
once  or  twice  Meekly.  He  guarantees  every 
case  he  (reals,  and  does  not  ask  a  man  for  a 
dollar  unless  lie  cures  hlni,  so  there  <-aii  bi>  no 
chance  of  any  one  beiuK  cliealcil.  The  iloclor 
is  a  grafluate  of  Kellevue  Hospital  Medical 
I  College,  of  New  York  City. 

Olive  Trees. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO.  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock 


WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ift  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

Choice  Fruit  Farm  t'Rees 


fKt    Los  Gatos. 

\  ACRES— :»  ACRES  IN  FRUIT:  SMALL 
^«  house  and  barn ;  plenty  of  water:  price 
$8.50(1:  easy  terms. 

Send  for  circular  of  other  fine  tracts,  and  for  lots 
in  town  of  Palo  Alto.    MONEY  TO  LOAN. 

JOHN    F.  BY.XBEE, 
No.  42  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 

FEATHER  RIVER  RANCH 

F"OR  REPST. 

A(\(\  ACRES  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  BOTTOM 
Land  in  California:  splendidly  situated 
2  miles  east  of  Gridley.  Butte  Co.,  on  the  Feather 
river:  eight-room  house:  splendid  barn,  etc.  Im- 
mense crops  of  corn,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.,  raised 
without  irrigation:  never  fails.  Will  rent  this 
ranch  for  H,  h  or  7  years,  for  cash  only,  to  cood  par- 
ties. To  be  put  in  Alfalfa  or  Hops  or  both  if  de- 
sired. The  Hnest  hop  land  in  the  State.  Immense 
for  Alfalfa  and  Stock.    Address  the  owner, 

JOHN       KIKK.  Peoria.  Ills. 

Short -Horn  Bulls! 

CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS 

For  Sale. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Kadeu  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  car.s^of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 

pass  the  place 

ji^asnWELLMACHINERYworks. 

Ml  kinrlBof  tool-.  K.rniii,-  l..r  tlii--.il  I Il.  r  li.v  u'-ing  our 
Ailumi.uelneprocew^i-i.n  lake  liCoi,-.  IVrf.clfd  Kcmoni. 
ipi.l  Artesian  Puniiiliiir  Uiirs  t"  vr.  rk  liv  stram  Air.etc. 
I.Ht  u.helpv..ii.  THE  A.MEKICAN  WELL  WOBKB, 
Aurora,  III.;   ChUuzo.  HI.;   DalU.,  Tex. 


Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 
 -f  

l-Io\A/Iancl  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

A  FINE  ASSORTMENT. 
Iiest   varieties,    free  from 

  pi  nts  of  any  kind.  I'runus 

|— »  I  r\  MT^S  Mnioni,  King,  K<>stra\er 
"  L./-*i^  I  ^3  Hn<l  Murdoch  i  lierrles: 
lilack  Calirornhi  Kigs:  Kice  Soft  Shell  and 
other  Almonds:  American  Sweet  Chestnuts: 
Frieparturiens  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  (trown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oraujres  have  stood  22  detrrees 
this  winter  without  injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berr.v  for  home  use  or  mark*'t.  Address 
C.  .M.  SII.VA  Ik  .SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
Callf<»rnia. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL&  CO  Portland,  Oi . 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining:  Eng:ineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
T  2Q  yv\  «  R  K.  E  T  STREET. 
San  Fhan(;isoo,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Pre»'t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  *25:  Blowpipe  Assay,  *1U.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  J50.  B'.stablished  1S64.  Send  for  Circular. 

SAMPLE  Ameriean  Bee  Journal. 

(Established  ItStJl). 
C  ^1  C  r  Weekly,  32  pages.   *1  a  year. 

rn  EC  Bets 

"  Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

50  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


September  1,  1894. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


14;3 


A  Cheap  and   Practical  Spraying 
Outfit. 


Whi^i'e  tree-spraying  is  so  generally  prao 
ticed  as  it  is  among  the  orehards  of  Cali- 
foi-nia,  .a  cheap  and  serviceable  machine  for 
the  purpose  becomes  a  matter  of  great  inter- 
est. The  above  cut  represents  the"Wain- 
wright  Spray  Pump,"  with  the  spray  nozzles 
and  extension  rods  for  reaching  the  higher 
parts  of  trees.  These  machines  are  in  genei'al 
use  and  the  demand  for  them  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, as  they  will  do  a  large  amount  of 
work  thoroughly  and  at  small  cost.  They  are 
also  being  extensively  used  for  whitewashing, 
many  of  the  largest  structures  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  adjoining  towns  having  been  white- 
washed with  them,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Midwinter  Fair  buildings,  the 
ferry-house  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  and 
many  of  the  cable  street-car  companies'  build- 
ings. They  do  the  work  evenly  and  rapidly, 
and  at  much  less  expense  than  by  any  other 
method.  For  those  who  have  out-buildings 
and  fences  to  whitewash,  as  well  as  trees  to 
spray,  they  will  doubtless  prove  doubly  use- 
ful. Mr.  Wainwright  is  also  placing  upon  the 
market  a  cheap  and  simply  constructed  tele- 
phone, especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  farm- 
ers, fruit-growers  and  stock-ranchers.  It  is 
use^:!  with  or  without  a  battery,  and,  by  a 
simple  means  of  insulation,  wire  fences  can  be 
used  as  conductors,  thus  in  many  instances 
effecting  a  saving  in  material  and  work. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  among  farmers  for 
just  such  a  modern  convenience  as  this,  and 
those  who  are  inlei'ested  may  get  a  fuller 
description  by  sending  to  Wm.  Wainwright, 
manufacturer,  14  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco, 
for  one  of  his  new  illustrated  catalogues. 


SCALES 


4LT0I^ 
U  &.8TAN 


FULLY  WARRANTEI. 


tw  DeUvtnd  M  row  B.  B,  autioB       ampl*  tin*  M 
baiiaiDC  ud  tMtiDS  altowwl  bate**  MosptaoM, 

OSGOOD  A  THOMPSON,  Binghamtott.M.i. 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Tweniydve  per  cent  clieaper  than  any  other  ou  the 
market.    Send  tor  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

120  KKARNV  iSTHKKT.  S.VN   1' KANCISCO. 

METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  yon  want.  20 
to  66  in  hiis'h.  Tires  I 
to  8  in  wide— huba  to 
tit  any  axle.  Saves 
^.'oMt  many  times  in 
a  soasoD  ta  have  eet 
of  low  wbeols  to  fit 
yourvragon  for  hauling 
l^ain.  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  kc.  No  resettinK  of 
tires.  OatPg  free.  Address 
fCMPlRC  MPG.  CO., 
^uincy*  111* 


1 

- 

u 

Canada  Heard  From. 

New  use  for  the  Page. 

A  Canadian  furnier  \v:is  in  need  of  a  Foot 
Bridge  and  the  I'age  asent  was  eoual  to  the 
emergency.  A  five  ft.  fence  for  the  bottom 
and  three  ft.  for  the  sides  .stretched  over  100  ft. 
span  proves  a  grand  success.  With  four  men  in 
the  middle  it  sagged  oidy  10  in.,  coming  right 
up  to  place  wlicii  relieved.  Owner  is  so  well 
pleased,  he  tears  down  80  rods  oi  good  board 
fence  to  make  room  for  I'age. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


China  and  Japan 

 ARE  

At  War! 

And  are  doing  tlieir  l)i'St  to  injure  each  other. 

We  are  AT  WAR  with  High  Prices 

And  the  above  Sewing  Machine  is  the  result  of 
one  of  our  decisive  victories,  for  we  offer  an 
elegant  and  perfect  machine  at  prices  never  before 
heard  of  for  a  good  article.  Send  to  us  for  special 
circular  and  for  information  on  our  plan  of  doing 
business.  We  can  save  you  money  on  all  your 
purchases 

Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply  Ass'n, 

132  Harket  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MAILED  FRFF 


to  any  Farmer  or  Farmer's  Wife 

Up  TO  Date  Dairying" 

containing  full  instruction  how  to  secure 
Higher  Grade  Products,  make 

PIOHE  BOTTi^iTirTEIJ  PRICE 

and  with  Less  Labor  set  riore  Money 

Reviewing  and  explaining  in  a  practical  manner  .  , . 

Tn«  Normandy  (fhcnch)  System, 

Danish  dairy  System  and 
Elgin  Separator  System 

whicli  liave  brouglit  prosperity  and  ease  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

Write  for  til  is  Valuable  Information.     Mailed  FREE  on 
application.     Kindly  send  adtlrcss  of  nei^jliborin^  farmers 
who  own  cows.    Address     Sj.  LESPINASSE, 
Ex.  Sec'y  Columbian  i-  246  W.  LAKE  St 

Illinois  Dairy  Associations,  CHI^AQO 

K  SEBIRE  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ussy, 
Calvados,  France. 

Largest  slock  of  FKIUT  TKKE  STOCKS,  suoh- 
as  Apple,  Pear,  Myrobolan  Plum,  Mahaleb  and 
Mazzard  Cherry,  Angers  Quince,  Small  Ever- 
greens, Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses, 
etc. 

C.  G.  van  TUBERGEN,  JR.,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

CHOICK  DUTCH  BIH.BS  and  Bulbous  Plants 

ERNST  RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Altona, 
Germany. 

LILY   OF   THE   VALLEY,  BULBS,  SEEDS- 

Garden  and  AgriculturaJ. 

Catalogues  free.  Apply  to  C.  C.  ABELi  &  CO.. 
Box  920,  New  Yorlc,  or  A.  H.  HARTEVELT,  Box 

983,  San  .lose,  Cal. 


IBEST       F  AMIl-Y 
SPERRV  FLOIJK  COMPANY 
SAN  FRAMCISCa  OFFICE  ZZ  CRIFaRNIA  St. 


mi 


Business  Oollege, 

24  Post  Street,      -       -       -      San  Francisco. 

FOR   SEVENTY -FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  T.vpe-Wrltlng. 
Bookkeeping,  Telegraphy,  Peumaiishlp.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  tnoiiths.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  has  its  graduates  In  every  part 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 


To  Dairymen  and 
Stock  Ranchers! 


Professor  Hilgard  (University  of  Cal.)  says  when 
reporting  on 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL: 

"For  fattening  purposes  it  is  equal  to  Linseed. 
For  milch  cows  it  contains  more  albuminoids  and 
is  therefore  superior." 


A  CHEAP  AND  SATISFACTORY  FOOD. 


Mr,  W.  P.  A.  Brewer  of  San  Mateo  Ranch  Dairy 
uses  it  largely  and  kindly  permits  the  fact  to  be 
mentioned. 

Wholesale  Only  

McLaren  &  Co.,  307  Sansome  St. 

Retail  

THOMAS  &  KAHN,  Davis  and  Sacramento  Sts. 


DEWEY  &  CO. 

^/'Patent  Agents, ^ 


I  EWIS'  98  %  LYE 

(PATENTED) 

Th6  strongest  asd  pareat  Lya 

raa<le.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  l)elug 
a  flue  powder  and  pacKod  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  the  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  Win 
make  tlie  best  iierfiimcd  Hard  Soap 
lu20niltimi's  withont  bolllns. 
It  la  tlio  t>egt  forcleansiug  waste 
pipes  dl-lMfci'tliig  sinks,  closeta, 
wasliing  bottles,  |ialnts,  trees,  etc 

F£5irA.  SALT  H'F'O  GO- 

Ueo.  Agts..  PUla.,  Fa. 


TREE  -  \A//ASH. 

<Z>\i\J&  Dip. 

"Greenbaiik"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T,    WJ.    JrtCK-SOrN    cfc  CO. 
Sfile  .Vf;:eiil.H.      -       -       No.  ;2tJ(i  Market  Street , 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


WAINWRIGHTS 

EXTENSION  RODS 


For  .Spray  ill  (J 
Trees  or  White- 
washing. Can  be 
extended  lo  aiiv 
leiigtli:  and  wiil 
throw  chemicals 


Wm.  Wainwright 

14  Hayes  .St. 

San  Prancisco. 

PUMi>s  and  Kau.m 

Tm.Kl'HONKS. 


CIDER  AND  WINE  MAKING  MACHINERY. 


Improved  CHAMPION  Cider  Mills  and  Presses. 

3  SIZES. 

LATEST    AND    BEST.  Write   for  Prices. 

Liberal    Discount    to   the  Trade. 

nUUIVEA   ez,   UU.,     San  Francisco.  Cal. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corrugated  •it».el  HIngxs. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  if  not  in 
your  vicinity  write  the  Mann 
faoturers.  Send  for  "  Biograph  y 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge,"  mailed  free 


.TEE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britaiii,Ct. 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  RAISIN  riACHINERY  to 

Fresno  Agricultural  Works,  Fresno,  Cal. 

RE R KINS*  RUTVVRS 

For  All  Purposes. 

KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  I'iut  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 

IRRIQATION   OF   SMALL   FARMS   SinPLIFlED. -•^^Ssssib.^-' 

mxrrrtrf"^  r»v^i>i  ETC    OUTFIT,    2400   GALLONS    PER  ,  HOUR,  $300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  117  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


September  1,  1894. 


Buckeye"  Spring  Tooth  Harrow  and  Seeder. 

We  have  Secured  the  Agency  of  the  well  known  line  of  "Buckeye"  Implements, 

'=^^5s=^  I  rS  C  LU  D IIN  G  ^=a^^> 

Drills,  Seeders,  Harrows,  Rakes,  Etc. 

AGENTS  WANTED.      WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
UNION  OAS  ENQINE  CO. 

and  Owners  of  Twenty 
Patents  on  Same. 


Engines  for  Irrigation  Purposes  a  Specialty. 


\A/ARNIING  I 

If  you  are  ii]  Ufi  J  1)1  powir  for  pumpiug  purposes 
invi'stifrate  this  t-n^'ine  ami  taUt-  uo  other.  Miiuv 
so  i-iilleil  t?asoliue  engines  are  now  ou  the  market 
whicli  are  rtireet  infriufienients  of  our  patents,  and  It 
is  our  intention  to  liring  suit  aKalnsl  the  various  in 
frinjrers.  As  the  law  holds  the  purchaser,  as  well 
as  the  manufacturer,  we  would  advise  parties  who 
have  already  purchased  other  gasoline  engines  to 
obtaiu  from  the  sellers  of  such  engines  a  good  and 
.  unicieul  bond  protecting  themselves  in  ease  dam 
ages  are  oblainitd  against  them,  as  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  company  to  work  a  hardship  on  Inno- 
cent parties,  but  the  law  makes  no  such  provision. 


SEND  FOR  UATALOGUK. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  221  and  223  First  Street,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     F"  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR  SF»EdrtLTV. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  (Jeneral  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

to-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  l<>  he  healthy  and  free  from 
eale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  .solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

B'S:S:s,  Butte  Oountv  Cal. 


AIR  RU/VVF* 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COnBINED. 


COmROUIND  EINGIINE 

With  only  on.'  valve  and  GUEATKST  KCONOMY  OF  FUKI.. 
(.'heaper  llian  Single  Eugine  of  same  horse  power. 

^^^^^^--MANUFAl'TITKEl)  in'  --^^^^ 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Wrilc'  for  Catalogue  No.  l.i. 


Sixth  Street,  San  KraiieUro. 


DEWEY    CO.,  PATENT 

IWarU.&t  St.,  San  F'ran 
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AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1894. 


On  the  Upper  Sacramento. 


The  weather  is  still  warm  and  the  sight  of  water 
refreshing.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  another  glimpse 
at  the  rivers  of  the  interior.  We  turn  from  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  streams,  where  such  towns  as 
Stockton  and  Sacramento  are  situated,  and  go  to  the 
far  north,  nearly  400  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
where  the  Sacramento  is  still  a  navigable  stream,  as 
shown  last  week.  Our  engravings  give  us  closer 
views  of  places  from  which  there  should  be  active 
water  transportation  to  San  Francisco,  but  which 
are  now  almost  as  emphatically  inland  towns  as 
though  navigable  watei-  did  not  flow  beside  them. 
How  clearly  this  is  the  case  at  Red  Bluff  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  supervisors  have  built  a  comity 
bridge  across  the  river,  making  no  provision  for  a 
draw,  and  thus  closing  navigation  for  steam  craft. 
This  blockade  can  of  course  be  raised  and  open  way 
made  for  vessels.  It  is  not  wonderful,  however,  that 
the  supervisors  wished  to  save  money  by  building  a 
stationary  bridge  for,  for  a  score  of  years  or  more, 
there  has  been  no  traffic  on  the  river  as  high  up  as 
that  point.  Still,  the  river  is  there,  the  produce  is 
there  and  the  railway  is  there,  and  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  things  to  each  other  demands  that  the  river 
should  be  held  open  to  do  its  part  in  the  premises. 

Another  engraving  shows  how  river  traffic  may  be 
increased.  The  town  of  Tehama  is  in  the  same 
county  as  Red  Bluff  and  about  twelve  miles  south  of 
it.  Here  there  are  newly  erected  warehouses,  as 
shown  in  the  pictuiv,  and  a  bit  of  a  wharf  which  is 
not  very  imposing,  perhaps,  but  could  be  made  very 
significant.  When  the  river  is  cleared  of  snags  and 
bridges,  suitable  steamers  could  ascend  as  far  as 
Redding  which  is  nearly  forty  miles  above  the  points 
shown  in  this  week's  engravings. 

When  one  thinks  of  this  grand  rivei-  navigation 


condition.  What  is  that  sum  compared  with  the 
benefits  dei-ived  fi-om  its  judicious  expenditure?  The 
Government  has  allowed  but  $10,000  for  this  purpose. 
Why  should  not  the  people  of  the  State  supply  the 


Unless  the  recent  severe  drouth'  aV-We 
South  has  blasted  the  peanuts,  there  prOTnlses 
a  fair  supply.    But  the  chances  are 
dented  a  drouth  has  hurt  the  crop;  and  if  so,  Cali- 


RED    HLUFF   WITH    ITS    NEW    BUIDGE   ACUO.SS    THE  SACRAMENTO. 


balance?  Of  course,  the  question  of  river  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  is  a  broad  one  and  should  re- 
ceive systematic  ti-eatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature.  There  will  be  a  new  Legislature  at 
Sacramento  this  coming  winter.  It  will  be  oppor- 
tune to  take  up  in  an  energetic  mannei'  the  naviga- 


fornia  gi'owers  should  keep  their  eyes  open  for  a 
sadly  needed  improvement  in  prices.  Virginia  has 
reduced  her  peanut  acreage  this  year.  A  Norfolk 
authority  says  that  the  entire  peanut  section  heard 
from  gives  fifteen  per  cent  as  ha'-ing  planted  about 
the  same  acreage  as  last  year,  while  eighty-five  per 
cent  report  reduced  acreage,  averaging  a  shortage 
of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  less  acres  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  the  crop  than  was  the  case 
last  year.  The  report  from  Tennessee  is  that,  after 
careful  investigation,  there  is  planted  this  year  not 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  last  year's  acreage,  which  was 
itself  short.  The  plants  in  August  were  small  for 
this  time  and  season,  and  not  in  very  good  condition 
as  to  cultivation.  Peanut  experts  expect  a  falling 
off  in  the  consumption  because  of  hard  times  among 
the  wage-earners,  who  are  the  leading  consumers  of 
peanuts.  There  is  also  something  of  a  carry-over 
from  the  last  two  years.  The  peanut  market  had 
better  be  watched. 


Those  Eastern  growers  who  had  any  peaches  this 
j  year  did  very  well  with  them.  A  Delaware  exchange 
j  of  August  15th  said  that  it  is  doubtful  if  peaches 
ever  brought  higher  prices.  In  Georgetown  one  man 
cleared  $100  off  fifty  baskets  of  peaches,  which  is  do- 
ing remarkably  well  and  which  is  probably  more  than 
he  made  last  year  off  several  thousand  baskets.  It 
j  has  not  been  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  shippers  to 
I  receive  $3  a  basket  wholesale  for  the  peaches  which 
'  were  shipped,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  peaches 
shipped  sold  for  less  than  $1.50  per  basket. 


NEW    WAREHOUSES   AT   TEHAMA    ON    THE    UPPER  SACRAMENTO. 


left  idle  the  question  arises,  for  how  much  could  the 
stream  be  cleared  of  obstructions,  and  how  can  it  be 
made  permanently  navigable?  The  Comnin-cidl  Nncx 
of  this  city  recently  investigated  this  matter,  and 
finds  that  the  Government  engineers  estimate  that 
a  specific  sum  of  $25,000  per  annum  for  snagging, 
building  wing  dams,  etc.,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
river  from  Sacramento  to  Redding  in  a  navigable 


tion  of  the  interior  waters  of  California.  If  the 
State  should  exert  itself  in  this  direction,  unques- 
tionably the  General  Government  could  be  brought 
to  do  its  full  share. 


It  seems  especially  fitting  that  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Poultry  Association  of  Washington  should  be 
called  at  Justice  Henton's  office,  North  Yakima. 


The  Rural  has  received  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Hull  of 
Tudor,  Sutter  county,  a  box  of  poaches  of  a  variety 
originated  on  his  place,  which  he  calls  the  "  Perfec- 
tion Cling."  Its  points  are:  Large  size  and  fine 
shape,  fine-grained  flesh  and  good  flavor,  and  that  it 
has  never  been  affected  by  the  curl  leaf,  though  it 
stood  last  year  surrounded  by  trees  that  were  badly. 
Comparison  of  this  peach  with  the  standard  varie- 
ties of  Clings  shows  that  it  has  points  of  merit  which 
entitle  it  to  rank  with  the  best  of  them.  We  are  not 
informed  to  what  extent  Mr.  Hull  has  propagated  it. 
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The  Week. 


Kiversi<le  W  ill 
Co-operate. 


After  IX  \oiig  season  of  uncertainty 
the  orange-f^rowers  of  Riverside 
have  determined  to  continue  the 
Exchaiif^e  plan  of  niarketinf{  tVieir  fruit,  and  have 
made  their  plans  for  the  coining  season.  The  ti'ouble 
in  organizing  for  this  year  has  grown  out  of  the  sel- 
fishness of  certain  growers  who  have  believed  that 
the  project  would  go  through  without  them,  in  which 
case  they  would  bo  able  to  reap  all  the  advantages 
of  organization  without  binding  themselves  to  its 
limitations.  It  so  happened  last  winter  that  some  of 
those  who  staid  out  of  the  organization  made  money 
by  selling  to  dealers  who  wanted  fruit  to  tight  the 
Exchange — hence  the  disposition  to  hold  out  and 
gain  the  benefits  of  this  warfare.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Riverside  organizers  to  renew  their  Exchange  work 
has  been  very  great,  for  they  have  realized  that  the 
whole  project  of  co-operative  action  in  the  marketing 
of  citrus  fruits  hung  upon  their  action.  They  liave 
at  last  su(;ceeded  in  getting  pledges  from  the  re- 
quired ninety  per  cent  of  the  Riverside  orange  acre- 
age. A  letter  from  Riverside,  dated  September  1st, 
says: 

There  was  a  larpe  gathering  of  orange-growers  at  the  opera- 
house  in  this  city  this  aftermion  to  hear  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  at  a  recent  meeting  to  obtain  sig- 
natures to  the  Fruit  Exchange  contract,  and  to  learn  tiie  ac- 
tion of  the  board  of  dii-ectors  of  the  Exchange  as  to  whetlier  it 
should  be  ccmtinued  during  the  coming  sea.son.  A.  N.  Naftz- 
ger,  president  of  the  Exchange,  presided.  He  made  a  brief 
report,  stating  merely  that  during  the  two  weeks  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  meeting  fifty  growers  have  signed  tlio 
contract.  This  was  undorstoo<l  to  mean  that  the  ninety  per 
cent  necessary  for  continuing  the  Exchange  had  been  secured, 
and  the  audience  bi'oke  out  in  applause  vvhich  was  i-enewed 
when  President  Naft/.ger  announced  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  this  morning  they  had  adopted  the  following: 

Hexolred.  That  there  is  at  this  dat<:  ninety  per  cent  of  the  orange 
crop  of  Riverside  contracted  to  be  delivereil  to  the  Riverside  Fruit 
Exchange,  and  contracts  between  the  orauge  growers  and  the  River- 
side Fruit  Exchange  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

The  meeting  then  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Exchange  to  withdraw  all  unsigned  Exchange 
contracts  with  growers  after  September  '.iuth  and  to  accept  no 
oranges  for  the  season  of  18H4-5  from  persons  who  tiave  not 
made  contracts  with  the  Exchange  before  that  date.  An 
amendment,  liowever,  was  adopted  making  the  above  not  ap- 
plicable to  non-residents  who  have  orange  lands  in  tiiis  valley. 
Secretary  Perry  reported  that  there  had  been  shipped  by  the 
Kiverside  Pruit  Exi'hange  during  the  past  season  149.">  cars, 
;iOO  boxes  being  considered  a  carload.  All  moneys  had  been 
paid  over  to  the  as.socialion  promptly,  the  payments  having 
been  made  twice  each  month.  Tlie  total  sum  paid  over  to  the 
fourteen  associations  which  form  the  Riverside  Fruit  Ex- 
change was  <414,80U.   The  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange's  pro- 


portion of  the  expenses  of  the  general  executive  eommittee  of 
the  S<iuthern'  California  Fruit  Exchange  was  $.5(100.  The  total 
(•xi)ensi's  of  the  Uivei-side  Fruit  Exchange  for  the  season  were 
*l:(,r>(lO,  the  principal  items  being  $TIKM)  for  salaries  and  fH(KK) 
for  telegraphing. 

This  action  fixes  the  policy  of  the  orange-growers 
of  southern  California  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  a 
great  victory  won  under  hard  circumstances  and 
against  immense  odds,  and  is  a  long  step  forward  in 
the  fight  for  co-operative  fruit  marketing. 

,   .         From  every  side  the  Rural  hears 

IJnsatlKfactor.v 

reports  of  unfortunate  ventures  in 

I'Yult  Shipping.        ,  i  •  i 

the  Eastern  fresh-fruit  market. 
We  might,  if  it  wei"e  worth  while,  give  a  string  of 
details  two  columns  long,  but  it  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  state  the  general  facts,  which  are  that  thus 
far  there  has  been  dispatched  this  sea.son  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  4(10(1  carloads  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits 
with  very  unsatisfactory  returns.  Eiundreds  of  car- 
loads have  not  sold  for  enough  to  pay  freight  and 
selling  charges;  others  have  failed  to  ])ay  the  cost  of 
boxing,  etc.  A  small  projiortion  of  highly-colored 
fruits  of  extra  keeping  quality  has  been  sold  at  a 
profit,  but  for  our  standard  fruits  the  season  has  been 
almost  a  general  failure.  Naturally,  this  has  made  a 
general  feeling  of  discouragement.  The  trouble  is 
want  of  method  and  unreasonable  cost  of  distribu- 
tion. There  is  a  general  feeling  among  conservative 
growers  that  the  whole  system  is  wrong  and  that  it 
must  be  changed.  Heretofore  they  have  xi  at  their 
fruit  to  buyers  two  or  three  thousand  miles  away: 
there  is  now  a  disposition  to  re(|uire  the  buyers  to 
come  to  them.  One  prominent  fruit  man  has  summed 
up  the  matter  in  the  remark  that  in  future  he  must 
know  when  he  picks,  packs  and  carries  a  box  of  fruit 
to  the  depot  that  he  is  going  to  get  stiinething  for  it. 
"If  we  can  make  this  determination  general,"  he 
added,  "it  will  give  us  a  market  at  home  in  place  of 
a  market  two  or  three  thousand  miles  away,  and  will 
assure  us  something  for  our  product."  This  is,  un- 
questionably, the  correct  policy,  but  it  remauis  to  be 
seen  if  fruit-growei-s  can  be  brought  to  unite  in  its 
support.  The  strength  of  the  situation  is  clearly 
with  the  growers  if  they  liave  sutlicient  resolution  to 
command  it.  At  the  beginning,  years  ago,  it  was 
nec'cssary  to  send  our  product  East  to  exploit  the 
market.  That  has  now  been  acctmiplished.  Cali- 
fornia fruits  are  a  necessity;  large  capital  is  em- 
ployed in  handling  them;  the  business  of  trans})ort- 
ing  them  is  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  All  these  interests  are  bound 
to  unite  in  maintaining  the  fresh  fruit  industry;  and 
if  the  growers  will  unitedly  refuse  to  send  their  fruits 
to. market,  the  buyers  and  carriers  will  surely  come 
to  them.  The  problem  is  the  old  one  of  securing 
united  action.  To  succeed,  the  movement  must  be 
general,  since  no  dealer  could  afford  to  buy  fruits  in 
California  to  be  sold  at  the  East  in  competition  with 
consign(>d  fruits. 

In  a  review  of  conditions  atTecting 
the  price  of  wheat,  printed  two  or 
three  weeks  back,  the  Rural  re- 
ported as  an  important  fact  that  the  "Deal" — that 
is,  the  speculative  syndicate  which  has  been  operating 
in  tliis  market  for  several  months  past — had  bought 
up  and  was  holding  in  storage  a  ([uantityof  wheat 
estimated  variou.sly  from  ItiO.OOO  to  2()(»,(l()()  tons.  It 
now  appears  that  the  managers  of  the  deal  are  in 
straits,  in  th(>  matter  of  caring  for  this  ]>i'operty.  It 
is  a  grade  of  wheat  not  suited  for  milling  here,  and 
millers  will  not  buy  it.  The  warehouse  men— fearing 
weevil — do  not  want  to  keeji  it  longer  in  storage. 
In  this  situation  there  seems  nothing  to  do  but  to 
ship  it,  and  this  will  jii-obably  be  done  as  rapidly  as 
practicable.  The  significance  of  this  movement,  in 
its  relation  to  the  local  market,  is  that  it  will  make 
a  large  and  unusual  demand  for  tonnage  and — it  is 
feared — put  up  its  price.  An  advanced  price  for 
tonnage  means  a  reduced  price  for  wheat  at  Sau 
Francisco — and  there  is  the  rub.  Of  course,  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  managers  of  the  "  Deal"  to  make 
the  best  possible  terms,  and  they  may  be  expected, 
therefore,  to  move  with  ordinary  prudence;  liut  no 
matter  how  carefully  they  act,  the  ])ressure  of  such 
a  mass  of  wheat  to  be  shipped  under  circumstances 
of  urgency  is  likely  to  force  tonnage  rates  upward 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 


Wheat  Conditlonx 
and  Prices. 


The  .\iiiiiial 
Hortlfultiiral 
C'onveiit  ion. 


One  of  the  several  matters  consid- 
ered at  the  meeting  ot  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  on  Friday 
was  the  project  to  postpone  the 
Annual  Horticultural  Convention  till  .lanuary  and 
combine  it  with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society.  Mr.  Lelong,  in  introducing  the  sub- 
ject, quoted  tlie  objections  set  forth  in  last  week  s 
Rural  and  said  that  the  matter  was  not  settled  but 
was  open  to  argument.  The  Board  of  Horticulture, 
he  said,  would  be  guided  in  its  action  by  the  wishes 
of  fruit-growers  generally,  and  it  was  desired  to  get 
the  largest  possible  expression  on  the  subject.  After 
a  good  deal  of  talk  back  and  forth,  in  which  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  Horticultural  S<Knety  had  in- 
vited the  Pomological  Society  to  come  here  and  that 
it  was  responsible  for  the^entertainment  of  its  mem- 


Cciiivent  ion. 


)>ers, -a  vote  was  taken  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the 
lioard  to  ap])oint  the  Annual  Convention  for  the 
usual  time  in  November.  Later,  this  action  was 
annulled  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Rowley,  Walton,  Holinan,  Smith  and  Perkins  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  to  make  such  recommendation  to  the  Hoard 
as  they  saw  fit.  At  a  meeting  of  this  comirittee  on 
Tuesday,  it  was  decided  by  unanimous  vote  to  ask 
the  Board  to  appoint  the  Annual  Convention  for  th  ■ 
usual  time  in  November,  with  a  view  to  a  later 
adjourned  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Pomolog- 
ical Society  in  January.  Thus  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  that  the  Annual 
Convention  should  not  be  so  combined  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Pomological  Society  as  to  limit  its  consid- 
eration of  California  matters;  and  in  this  judgment 
the  Rural  concurs.  If  this  suggestion  shall  be 
adopted,  the  regular  business  of  the  Convention  can 
be  gotten  through  with  at  the  regular  November 
meeting,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  time  in  the  Januarv 
meeting  to  the  visitors.  There  will,  we  believe, 
under  this  plan  be  a  larger  representation  of  Cali 
fornians  at  the  Januarv  meeting  than  if  no  meeting 
were  held  in  November. 

coniins  Dairy  "^^'^  ^airy  Convention  to  be  held 
in  this  city  (510  Montgomery 
street)  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th 
of  the  current  month  promises  to  be  an  event  of  very 
great  interest  and  importance.  The  programme  as 
arranged  by  the  committee  is  as  follows  : 

TIESDAY  MOKNINO,  SEI'T,   11,  AT  9  ::-IO, 

Address  of  Welcome    VV,  A.  Holcomb,  President  San  Fi-aii- 
cisco  PnMiuce  Exchange. 
Resi)on.se— Mr.  A.  1^.  Martin,  Petaluma. 

Addi-ess  by  President  California  Dairy  Association,  .las.  B. 
Burden,  Novate. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

AFTEIl.NOON  SESSKIS,  .AT  'i. 

"Advance  in  dairying  "  -Paper  from  Mr.  K.  11.  Fairfield, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

"Creameries  -The  Application  of  Scientillc  Methods  Therein 
for  the  Advancement  of  the  Dairy  Interest  "—Paix-r  by  Mr. 
.1.  H.  Hegler,  San  Francisco. 

"Cheese  Making  on  the  Pacific  Coast— Possibilities  for  Its 
Development"  Mr.  C.  C,  Williams,  Cheese  Maker  at  the 
l-''allon  Creamery,  Tomales. 

EVKNMNO   SES.imX,   AT  8. 

Annual  Election  of  Dii-ectors  of  the  California  Dairy  Associ- 
ation and  Reiwrts  of  Offlcoi-s. 

WEDNESDAY  MdKNIXO,  SEI'T.   12,   AT  H  ::10. 

"  Dairy  Organization  "—Secretary  D.  W.  Will.son,  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union,  Elgin.  Illinois. 

"Heredity  in  Domestic  Animals-  Present  State  fif  Knowl- 
edge of  Its  Physical  Basis  "  —  President  David  S.  .Ionian,  of 
Stanford  University.    A  talk  illustrated  b.v  diagrams. 

AFTEKXOON  SESSION',  AT  'i. 

"The  Babcock  Test  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Daii'y  In- 
dustry''—Pi-of.  Nathaniel  E.  Wil.son.  Chemist  of  the  Nevada 
Expei-iment  Station,  Reno. 

"Increasing  Net  Receipts  of  the  Dairy  by  Lessoning  Cost  of 
Proiluction" — Mr.  A.  P  Martin,  Petaluma. 

EVENMXCi  SESSION,   AT  S. 

Discussion  of  Dairy  School  l^roposition  and  Dairy  Legisla- 
tion. 

THt  USDAY    MllKNIXli,   SEI'T.   1.3,   AT  9  :;10. 

"  Breeding  and  Feeding — Useful  Forage  Plants" — Mr.  E. 
W.  Steele,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

" Influence  of  Feed  on  Milk"— Prof.  N.  E.  Wil.son,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

"New  Forage  Plants  for  Dry  Lands"  (illustrated  with 
specimens! — Mr.  E.  .1.  Wickson,  A.s.soi-iate  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture, State  University,  Berkeley. 

ArTK»NlM)N  SESSION,   AT  "J. 

"Sugar  Beets  and  Sugar  Beet  Pulp  from  Sugar  Factories  as 
Feed  for  Dairy  and  I >ther  StiH-k  '  Mr.  Richard  (iird,  of  the 
Chino  Beet  Sugar  Works,  Chitu). 

"  Need  of  California  Dairymen  for  More  Advanced  Methods 
in  Certain  Particular  Lines,  Espeeially  in  Selecting  Dairy 
Cows,  Etc." — Mr.  R.  P.  Sharpies,  Elgin,  Illinois,  formerly  df 
this  State. 

Paper  from  Prof.  I,  P.  Roberts,  Cornell  Universitv,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Supplementary  Proceedings. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Convention  will  take  steps 
which  will  connect  California  with  the  National 
Dairy  Association. 

.  ,  In  last  week's  Ri'rai,.  upon  the 

\  itlcultural  <  oiii-  ' 

authority  of  Mr,  C.  J.  Wetiiiore, 

bine  KallH.  ,  , 

we  assured  our  readers  that  tiie 
viticultural  combine  would  surely  be  a  success  and 
that  it  would  handle  the  crop  of  the  current  season. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Wetmore  was  mistaken,  for  on  the 
day  following  our  interview  the  whole  project  burst 
up,  leaving  matters  to  stand  for  the  season  of  1S!(4 
precisely  where  they  have  been  heretofore.  There 
seems  to  have  been  two  reasons  for  this  collapse: 
First,  the  unwillingness  of  the  Wine-(Jrowers'  Asso- 
ciation, or  syndicate,  to  take  the  old  stock  upon  the 
terms  projiosed;  second,  the  failure  of  the  growers 
to  obtain  the  required  pledges,  covering  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  vineyards  of  the  State.  The  final  decision 
came  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  syndicate,  as  follows: 

Ilisiilenl.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  a.s.sociation,  after  fully 
discussing  the  communication  of  this  date  fr(mi  the  wiiie- 
niaker.s"  committee,  and  consulting  its  att<jrney  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  mattoi-,  that  it  would  be  imiu-acticable  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  wines  on  hand  and 
gi'apes  of  the  coining  crop,  conditional  on  defiu-rlng  until  Dc- 
<-ember  1st  the  obtaining  of  conti'ol  of  the  nei'cssary  (iercent- 
age  of  the  grape  crop;  and  further 

Ri.mitveit.  That  the  interests  of  all  concerned  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily protected  in  the  present  condition  of  the  California 
wine  traae,  unless  coutrauts  covering  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
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dry  wine  grape  crop  is  obtained,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
such  contracts  for  this  year  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
control  of  such  eighty  per  cent  of  the  grape  crop  be  in  the 
hands  of  this  association  not  later  than  September  15,  1894 ; 
and  further 

HfinoliKd,  That  the  interests  of  the  wine  industry,  compris- 
ing growers  and  wine-makers,  as  well  as  dealers,  would  be 
more  effectually  protected  by  a  strict  observance  by  all  parties 
of  the  contracts  as  proposed  than  by  permitting  any  reserva- 
tions on  the  part  of  vineyardists  of  a  percentage  of  the  wines 
for  their  outside  trade,  excepting  for  strictly  local  consump- 
tion. 

While  the  f^reat  project  is  "  off  "  for  the  current 
season,  the  labors  which  have  been  expended  upon 
it  have  not  been  wasted,  for  thi^ough  them  much  has 
been  done  that  will  serve  for  the  preliminary  work 
work  of  another  effort  in  the  same  direction.  While, 
by  this  failure,  the  growers  are  left  in  the  same  fix  as 
last  year,  the  season  is  likely  to  be  a  better  one  for 
prices,  owing  to  a  prospective  light  yield.  A  good 
many  vines  have  been  dug  up,  others  have  failed 
through  disease  or  neglect,  and  the  late  frosts 
wrought  serious  destruction.  These  circumstances 
will  greatly  limit  the  season's  production — and  not 
without  certain  advantages  in  the  matter  of  prices. 

The  "State  of  California  Raisin 
Growers  and  Packers'  Associa- 
rcsno.  tion" — Usually  called  the  "Raisin 
Combine  "  for  short — seems  to  be  succeeding  in  so 
far  that  the  necessary  percentage  of  growers'  and 
packers'  signatures  have  been  obtained  to  make  it 
effective.  The  particulars  are  given  in  the  State 
Exchange  Bulletin  on  another  page.  This  matter 
has  been  heretofore  explained  in  the  Rurai,  Press, 
but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  recall  to  those  not  familiar 
with  the  raisin  business  the  conditions  under  which 
the  raisin  industry  is  cai'ried  on  in  Fresno  county, 
and  which  have  resulted  in  placing  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  raisin  pack  at  the  absolute  disposal,  as 
regards  price  and  time  of  sale,  of  a  class  of  men 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  product  except  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  made  advances  upon  it. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  raisin  industry  in  this  State 
it  was  not  found  advisable,  for  many  reasons,  for 
growers — at  least  small  growers — to  attempt  to 
pack  their  own  goods.  A  natural  demand  very  soon 
brought  into  existence  the  class  called  "packers," 
who  bought  the  raisins  in  the  "sweat  box,"  paying 
cash  on  delivery  at  the  packing  house.  The  packers 
then  ])ut  u])  the  goods  and  sold  them  under  their  own 
brands.  In  due  time  came  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  product,  witli  the  result  that  the  raisins  could 
no  longer  l)e  sold  as  fast  as  made,  and  growers  be- 
gan to  force  the  market  with  consignments,  which  of 
course  knocked  the  bottom  entirely  out,  and  as 
])ackers  could  liave  no  assurance  or  make  any  rea- 
sonable gu(>ss  of  what  they  were  to  receive,  they 
natui-ally  declined  to  buy,  but  proposed  instead  to 
receive  and  i)ack  the  goods  at  a  fixed  charge,  and 
then  sell  on  commission,  thus  becoming  what  are 
known  as  "eonnnission  packers,"  but  packing  the 
goods  under  their  own  brands  instead  of  those  of  the 
growers,  and  from  custom  i-etaining  the  right  of  ab- 
solute disposal,  just  as  when  they  bought  the  goods 
and  paid  for  them.  This  queer  custom  has  become 
so  (ixcd  in  the  habits  of  the  raisin-growers,  that  the 
majority  seem  to  have  lost  any  idea  of  controlling 
their  own  product,  as  growers  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  control  theirs,  and  under  the  contracts  as  now 
commonly  made,  the  assent  of  the  "commission 
packers"  is  essential  to  any  arrangements  which 
growers  desire  to  make  for  regulating  prices  and 
preventing  consignments.  For  this  reason  the 
growers  and  packers  have  united  in  the  formation  of 
the  society  with  the  long  name.  It  might  seem  that 
since  the  packers  have  so  close  a  grip  on  the  raisin 
business  they  might  alone  control  the  situation,  but 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  agree  to  and 
afterwards  carry  out  any  arrangements  among 
themselves,  and  there  have  been  always  enough  out- 
siders, both  growers  and  packers,  to  demoralize  the 
market.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  union  of  all  con- 
cerned will  result  well  for  the  industry. 


New 
Uitfiaulties. 


Since  the  foregoing  was  written 
the  combine  has  encomitered  a 
snag  in  the  form  of  certain  certi- 
fied checks  which  the  agreement  provided  should  be 
put  up  by  the  packers  as  security  that  they  would 
not  sell  the  growers'  raisins  at  less  than  the  agreed 
prices.  When  the  time  arrived  to  put  up  the  checks 
only  three  firms  responded.  This  is  a  crucial  test, 
not  only  of  sincerity  but  of  other  things.  The  agree- 
ment provides  that  in  case  a  packer  cuts  rates  his 
check  shall  be  collected  and  forfeited  to  the  associ- 
ation. Now,  were  such  a  case  to  arise,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  payment  of  the  check  would  be  en- 
joined, on  the  ground  that  it  was  pledged  to  secure 
an  unlawful  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade;  and  it 
is  probable  that  not  only  the  common  law  but  cer- 
tain statutes  designed"  to  restrain  mightier  trusts 
than  the  raisin  combine  would  be  successfully  in- 
voked to  prevent  the  association  treasury  from  be- 
ing enriched  by  that  check.  But  law  is  uncertain 
and  the  check  would  doubtless  be  put  in  some 
danger,  especially  as  the  lawyers  would  get  it  if  the 
association  did  not.  Now  we  think  those  who 
u.ssume  that  packers  who  at  the  last  moment  hesi- 
tate or  decline  to  put  up  their  checks  thereby  indi- 


cate an  intention  of  bad  faith,  do  those  gentlemen  an 
injustice;  it  is  very  likely  that  they  agreed  to  put 
up  their  checks  in  a  lively  faith  that  the  required 
percentage  would  not  be  obtained,  and  that  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  find  themselves  is  entirely 
unexpected;  but  there  are  two  good  reasons  which, 
while  they  may  be  surmounted,  will  tend  to  prevent 
these  deposits  of  checks;  in  the  first  place  the 
packers  have  been  making  large  advances,  and  have 
promised  more,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
them,  of  limited  means,  have  reached  the  limit  of 
their  credit  and  are  unable  to  raise  the  security, 
which  is  substantial  in  amount;  but  the  main  reason 
probably  is  that  with  the  great  pressure  from 
growers  for  advances,  there  is  danger  that  so  much 
money  may  get  in  that  the  real  owners  of  the 
money — they  from  whom  the  packers  have  borrowed 
it — may  become  alarmed  in  some  untoward  phase  of 
the  market,  and  insist  on  stocks  being  reduced  re- 
gardless of  agreements.  This  would  place  the  un- 
fortunate packers  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea. 

„    ,.       ,  „       ,    The  conditions  of  the  present  time 

Decline  of  KngUMh  ' 

in  the  grain  market  press  even 

Agriculture.  111 

more  surely  upon  the  English  than 

upon  the  American  farmer!    A  London  dispatch  of 

the  2nd  inst.  says: 

London,  September  2. — Wheat  at  IS  shillings  a  (juarter  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  fact  of  the  week.  The  English 
farmer  is  now  face  to  face  with  both  a  moderate  harvest  and 
the  lowest  prices  ever  known.  The  harvest  is  only  moderate 
indeed,  when  compared  with  the  hopes  of  last  month.  Down 
to  that  time  the  weather  had  been  good.  It  has  since  broken, 
and  while  the  yield  remains  large  the  quality  will  be  inferior. 
The  wheat  estimate  is  81  bushels  per  acre,  as  against  an  aver- 
age of  2!).'i8  bushels  for  the  last  ten  years.  Barley  is  reckoned 
at  84  bushels,  and  oats  at  43.  Grass  crops  are  still  per  cent 
above  the  average,  but  for  the  last  three  weeks  largo  crops 
have  been  lying  cut  which  could  not  be  carried  on  account  of 
the  almost  <'ontinuous  wet  weather.  The  best  prices  for 
wheat  are  quite  4  shillings  per  quarter  less  than  last  year.  If 
these  prices  be  maintained  the  condition  of  the  British  farmer 
will  be.  says  a  high  authority,  deploiahle.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  wheat  profits  of  highly  cultivated  farms  in  England  were 
from  $.■)()  to  $'M)  per  acre.  This  year's  crop  is  hardly  expected 
to  yield  a  profit  to  exceed  $80.  The  conclusion  of  an  expert  is : 
"  Wheat  to  pigs  and  agriculture  to  dogs." 

The  English  farmer  is  in  nearly  all  cases  a  tenant, 
and  he  must  meet  his  rent  or  he  will  be  turned  upon 
the  highway.  Year  by  year  it  is  harder  to  jiay  and 
iti  now  looks  as  if  the  collapse,  so  long  feared,  were 
ati  hand.  Already  a  very  considerable  jiercentage  of 
th(^  land  long  under  wheat  has  been  iiirned  into 
pasture;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  whole 
agricultural  condition  of  the  country  should  l>e  revo- 
lutionized by  t  he  persistent  cheapening  of  the  great 
staples.  The  relation  of  this  serious  fact  to  the 
steadily  declining  price  of  silver  has  not  escaped 
notice. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

This  has  been  a  very  quiet  week  in  the  world  of 
Ainerican  public  affairs.  Congress  has  gone  home, 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  officers  are  seeking 
rest  in  the  country,  and  the  State  campaigns  are 
not  yet  under  way.  About  the  only  inmiediate  inter- 
est of  public  character  is  the  study  of  effects  grow- 
ing out  of  the  operations  of  the  tariff  law;  and  to 
this  study  public  attention  is  now  very  largely 
directed.  The  advantages  proceeding  from  a  set- 
tlement of  the  matter — if  only  for  a  time — are  mani- 
fest in  the  preparations  everywhere  making  to  start 
up  factories,  to  increase  stocks  of  merchandise 
and  to  release  goods  long  held  in  bond.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  hopeful  activity  comes  the  plaints  of 
those  who  find  that  it  must  rest  on  a  lower  basis  of 
wages  to  be  reflected  in  lower  standards  of  living. 
For  example,  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  the  Lambert  & 
Bishop  wire  mill,  a  branch  of  the  Consolidated  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  which  has  been  closed  since  last 
June,  has  given  notice  that  it  will  start  up  in  ten 
days,  but  with  a  ten  per  cent  cut.  The  Illinois  steel 
mill  of  Joliet  will  also  take  a  hand  in  the  reduction 
of  wages.  The  rod  department,  which  has  been 
closed  for  three  months,  will  start  up  next  week 
under  a  new  scale  of  wages,  which  is  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  lower  than  the  old  scale.  At  Brooklyn 
the  journeymen  tailors  have  been  notified  that 
they  must  accept  rates  for  piece  work  which  will 
amount  to  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  their 
wages.  At  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  the  Spring  River 
Mills  have  ordered  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  in 
wages.  At  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Brown  &  Ackyrods' 
silk  mills  are  enforcing  a  reduction.  At  Pittsburg — 
but  there  is  no  need  of  more  details.  The  movement 
is  univei'sal.  Laborers  in  all  lines  affected  by  the 
tariff  cut  are  being  made  to  feel  the  blow  in  the 
form  of  reduced  wages,  to  bu  reflected  in  the  de- 
crease of  domestic  comforts.  This  means  poorer 
homes,  poorer  clothes,  poorer  food,  less  schooling 


for  children,  cheaper  literature  or  none  at  all;  and 
only  such  poor  pleasures  as  may  be  had  without  cost. 


This  is  the  situation  respecting  those  industries 
which  can  get  along  under  reduced  conditions,  but 
there  is  another  sort  which,  having  staggered  through 
this  past  long  year  of  uncertainty,  now  find  them- 
selves overwhelmed  by  realization  of  their  worst 
fears.  For  example,  there  is  a  general  shut-down  of 
cotton  mills  in  New  England  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, even  by  reducing  wages  and  foregoing  profits, 
to  operate  without  loss;  and  the  employes  with  their 
families,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  know  not 
where  to  turn.  At  Omaha  and  in  California  there  is 
a  large  beet-sugar  industry,  which,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  new  law,  is  threatened  with  destruction. 
In  an  interview  a  week  ago,  the  secretary  of  the 
Oxnard  Company,  which  owns  these  works,  took  a 
very  gloomy  view  of  the  situation; 

"Under  the  new  tariff  bill  passed  at  the  dictation  of  the 
sugar  trust,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  "we  are  practically  ruined 
in  Nebraska.  We  started  out  five  years  ago  with  tlie  inten- 
tion of  building  ten  sugar  factories  in  Nebraska  and  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  built  three,  and  instead  of  building  more 
may  be  compelled  to  abandon  those  in  operation  at  Chino, 
Grand  Island  and  Norfolk.  Under  the  operations  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff  law  our  factories  were  slowly  but  surely  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  Nebraska.  We  were  paying 
$.5  per  ton  for  beets,  and  at  this  figure  the  farmers  were  rais- 
ing beets  at  a  liberal  profit.  They  were  beginning  to  become 
enthusiastic  over  beet  culture.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  I 
have  only  to  cite  the  fact  that  the  first  year  we  commenced 
operations  at  Norfolk  the  farmers  raised  but  800  acres  of 
beets.  Last  year  they  raised  (100  acres,  while  this  year  they 
have  4200  acres,  and  we  were  compelled  to  close  our  contract 
books  last  April  because  more  beets  were  likely  to  be  raised 
than  we  could  well  take  care  of.  Under  the  new  tariff  bill  we 
cannot  pay  more  than  $4  per  ton  for  beets  delivered  at  the 
factory.  We  make  contracts  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November.  We  shall  send  out  circular  letters  at  once 
making  a  frank  statement  of  our  situation  and  ask  the  beet- 
rai.sers  to  sustain  just  one-half  of  that  loss.  In  other  words, 
in  oi'der  to  run  the  factory  on  the  new  basis  we  shall  have  to 
purchase  beets  at  $4  per  ton.  We  are  willing,  however,  to 
divide  the  loss. 

In  California  we  are  already  beginning  to  feel  the 
direct  effects  of  the  new  law.  The  beet-growers  are, 
as  above  indicated,  to  have  their  profits  cut.  down 
and  are  under  a  painful  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
of  the  business.  Wool-growers  are  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  and  although  they  feel  certain  that  the  future 
will  restore  the  tariff,  they  are  not,  in  most  cases, 
situated  so  that  they  can  wait  for  better  conditions. 
In  a  public  announcement  made  this  week,  Mr.  Thos. 
Denigan,  a  well-known  local  authority,  says:  "  We 
must  have  better  conditions  or  California  sheep  men 
will  go  to  the  wall,  as  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  wools 
can  be  grown  for  two  to  four  cents  per  pound,  which 
is  about  the  present  net  average  result  of  the  indus- 
try." As  yet,  our  fruit  men  have  not  encountered 
the  direct  effects  of  the  new  tariff,  but  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  cheap  fruits  of  France,  Spain  and 
the  Turkish  provinces  find  their  way  under  reduced 
tariff  charges  into  American  mark(>ts,  and  then  we 
shall  know  better  what  the  effect  will  be.  Indirectly, 
however,  our  growers  are  feeling  the  effects  in  the; 
dullness  of  the  Eastern  markets.  Fresh-fruit  ship- 
ping has  been  and  continues  to  be  i)rofitless  this 
year,  not  because  the  people  don't  want  and  need 
our  product,  but  because  they  have  no  money  to  buy. 
California  fruits  are  relatively  costly  food  and  the 
mechanic  who  has  been  idle  all  summer  under  the 
threat  of  tariff  change  and  who  now,  under  the  real- 
ity, finds  his  earning  power  reduced,  cannot  afford 
to  buy  it.  Thus,  in  spite  of  bad  fruit  crops  East, 
there  is  slow  sale  for  our  products.  The  factory 
man's  wife  turns  with  regret  from  the  i.'lean  and 
wholesome  fruits  which  she  would  like  to  provide  for 
her  children  and  buys  the  dirty  product  of  southern 
Spain  or  of  Turkey,  or  else  substitutes  some  coarser 
and  cheaper  form  of  food,  because  under  present  con- 
ditions her  husband's  reduced  wages  enforce  a  piti- 
ful and  unwholesome  economy. 


It  is  not  within  the  Rural's  line  of  policy  to 
"  twist  the  Lion's  tail  "  for  the  entertainment  of  its 
readers;  it  is  a  profound  believer  in  the  principle  of 
regulatingour  tariff  and  other  laws  in  line  with  Ameri- 
canr  ather  than  Engli.sh  ideas;  and  in  referring  to  the 
English  view  of  our  new  tariff  system,  it  is  not  to  ex- 
cite political  or  race  prejudice,  but  to  throw  a  foreign 
light  on  the  subject.  It  is  worth  while,  as  a  matter 
of  business,  to  note  that  a  London  dispatch  of  Aug. 
29th  says: 

Since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  by  the  American  Con- 
gress, London's  business  in  colonial-grown  wool  with  the 
United  States  has  been  very  much  more  active.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  1500  bales  of  colonial  wool  have  been  purchased  at 
private  sale  for  the  United  States  market  since  the  last  auc- 
tion sale  of  wools,  and  the  volume  would  have  been  vastly 
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greater  but  for  the  fact  that  wool  imprters  are  unwilling  to 
do  business  except  at  the  public  auctions,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  pettnif;  what  supplies  they  want  in  London,  a  fair 
(luantity  being  drawn  to  the  continent.  There  is  more  ac- 
tivity on  the  I-iverpool  docks,  and  ship-owners  are  expecting 
that  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  will  greatly  revive  trade. 

This  is  one  of  miin y  facts  which  illustt-ate  the  stimu- 
hitiiifi:  effect  of  the  new  tariff  upon  the  industries  of 
(Jreat  Britain,  especially  in  the  lines  of  woolen  and 
cotton  manufacture.  Now,  if  through  our  tariff  law, 
English  manufactures  find  livelier  times,  it  must  be 
at  the  cost  of  projjortionate  dull  times  in  our  own 
country.  If  an  Enj^lish  shoemaker  sells  a  pair  of 
boots  in  Am(>rica.  some  American  shoemaker  is  out 
of  just  that  much  work;  and  so  alonf,'  all  the  lines  of 
industry  in  which  the  new  tariff  law  allows  foreign- 
made  goods  to  coine  into  this  country. 

The  advocates  of  free  trade,  or  of  a  reformed  tariff 
along  free  trade  lines,  claim  that  the  conditions 
which  we  are  now  encountering  as  the  conse- 
quence of  tariff  legislation  are  merely  incidental  to 
the  process  of  change;  that  further  reduction  and 
further  change  will  adjust  things  by  making  each 
kind  of  industry  "  find  its  level."  Now,  this  is  the 
very  mischief  which  the  Rur.vi,  hopes  to  see  averted. 
When  two  or  more  men  compete  for  any  piece  of 
work,  the  one  who  does  it  the  cheapest  will  get  the 
job;  and  this  principle  holds  true  in  the  case  of 
nations  as  in  the  case  of  individu.ils.  European 
workmen  who  live  in  hovels,  who  eat  black  bread 
and  potatoes,  who  wear  less  than  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  clothes  in  a  year,  who  spend  no  money  for  news- 
papers or  books,  who  spend  nothing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  whose  wives  are  mere  beasts 
of  burden  whose  lives  under  these  conditions  are  a 
piteous  grind  of  toil,  poverty  and  despair,  ending,  in 
two  cases  out  of  five,  in  the  workhouse — such  poor 
creatures  can  and  will  weave,  spin,  work  in  leather 
and  in  iron  and  in  other  employments  for  less  than 
our  own  workmen  who  live  in  very  different  ways.  In 
only  one  way  can  the  American  compete  and  that  is 
by  coming  down  to  their  level.  If  he  does  this  through 
the  operations  of  free  trade,  then  we  shall  have 
national  degradation  as  the  reward  of  devotion  to 
the  theories  of  free  trade.  But  if  our  workmen  de- 
cline to  accept  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
Europe,  if  they  throw  away  their  skill  and  seek  pro- 
ductive work  like  cultivating  the  soil,  sending 
abroad  for  manufactured  goods,  we  shall  then  pour 
the  whole  results  of  our  labor  into  foreign  countries. 
And  so  long  as  we  dissipate  our  national  capital  by 
every  purchase  we  make,  we  can  never  be  a  really 
prosperous  people.  President  Lincoln,  who  had  the 
knack  of  saying  things  very  plain  once  put  it  in  this 
wise:  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  learned  in  political 
economy  but  I  know  enough  to  know  that  when  an 
American  i)ays  twenty  dollars  for  steel  to  an  English 
manufacturer,  America  has  the  steel  and  England 
the  twenty  dollars.  But  when  he  pays  the  twenty 
dollars  to  an  American  manufacturer,  America  has 
both  the  steel  and  the  twenty  dollars."  The  whole 
jihilosophy  of  the  protective  tariff  is  bound  up  in 
this  statement.  By  the  one  plan  a  nation  keeps  its 
capital  and  grows  rich;  by  the  other  sends  abroad 
all  that  it  makes  and  keeps  poor.  By  the  one  it 
builds  up  home  industry  and  makes  a  home  con- 
sumptive market  for  the  productions  of  its  soil;  by 
the  other  it  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  foreign 
countries  and  becomes  commercially  dependent  upon 
them. 

One  other  illustration:  The  prune-grower  of 
Santa  Clara  valley  lives  in  a  good  house,  well  sup- 
plied; he  drives  a  good  horse  in  a  comfortable  buggy; 
he  takes  (besides  his  Rural  Press)  one  or  more  daily 
papers  and  from  one  to  six  other  periodicals;  he  has 
a  good  collection  of  books:  at  least  once  a  year  he 
goes  on  a  journey  of  recreation  or  pleasure  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  valley;  he  is  known  and  has  a 
part  in  the  management  of  i)ublic  affairs;  his  children 
go  to  school  until  they  are  men  and  women;  his 
daughter  has  a  piano;  his  wife  has  the  time  and  the 
energies  for  reading  and  for  a  refined  sociability  and 
in  five  cases  out  of  ten  has  hired  help  in  her  kitchen; 
upon  all  occasions  of  public  interest  the  family  is 
represented.  This  is  American  life  in  its  best  as- 
l)ects;  it  makes  strong  men  and  sweet  women;  it 
creates  and  fosters  the  spirit  which  supports  gov- 
ernment of,  by  and  for  the  people.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  European  side  of  the  picture:  The  fruit- 
growing MediteiTuneai)  jjeasaiit  lives  in  u  turf 


house;  he  eats  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  food;  he 
rises  early  and  lies  down  late;  he  reads  nothing  and 
pays  nothing  for  papers  and  books;  his  wife  is  a 
squalid  creature  of  pains  and  toils;  his  children 
are  ignorant  and  know  only  to  work  from 
childhood  to  the  grave;  for  such  a  man  and  for 
his  family  there  is  no  comfort,  no  hope,  no  life  but 
that  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  dumb 
beast.  Let  us  ask,  which  system  will  yield  a  ton  of 
fruit  at  least  cost  ?  There  can,  of  course,  be  no 
question  about  it;  the  peasant  will  gain  and  keep 
the  market.  We  talk  much  about  the  superior  re- 
sults of  intelligent  labor;  and  there  is  something  in 
it.  But  no  amount  of  hitelligencc  will  jiroduce  fruit 
under  California  conditions  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be 
produced  in  Turkey  and  Sjiain  under  the  conditions 
we  have  named.  If  by  tariff  laws  we  shake  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  industry  to  its  level — that  is,  to  a  level 
with  the  same  industry  as  practiced  by  the 
degraded  peasantry  of  Europe— its  final  result  will 
be  found  to  be  the  low  level  of  human  degradation  { 
and  hopelessness  which  we  have  described.  The  t 
Rra.M,  believes  that  there  is  foresight,  conscience 
and  humanity  enough  in  the  American  peojile  to  pre- 
vent it. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Official  Bulletin  of  the  State  Weather  Ser- 
vice. 


By  J.  A.  Barwick,  Director. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
September  M  was:  For  San  FVancisco,  6(P;  Eureka, 
58°;  Red  Bluff,  82"^;  Sacramento,  75";  Fresno,  80°; 
Los  Angeles,  72°;  and  San  Diego,  fi8°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures,  there 
was  an  excess  of  heat  along  the  coast  from  Eureka 
north  and  in  the  interior  valleys,  while  from  San 
Francisco  south  there  was  a  heat  deficiency.  The 
deficiency  at  San  Diego  was  1",  Los  Angeles  being 
normal;  and  San  Francisco  shows  a  deficiency  of  1^. 
An  excess  of  heat  amounting  to  3°  is  reported  from 
Eureka,  5"^  at  Red  Bluff,  3°  at  Sacramento,  and  1°  at 
Fresno. 

This  excess  of  heat  in  the  interior  valley  has 
rapidly  ripened  all  summer  crops,  and  been  very 
beneficial  for  drying  fruits.  The  hop  crop  is  being 
picked  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  it  has  ripened 
almost  faster  than  the  growers  can  attend  to  it  and 
have  it  done  in  a  proper  manner.  Some  farmers  are 
beginning  their  summer  fallow  plowing  for  grain  the 
coming  winter.  Beets  are  being  gathered  in  San 
Bernardino,  Monterey  and  Alameda  counties  and 
show  everywhere  a  good  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter. 

Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  108°  at  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Clara  county,  an  49°  at  Yreka,  Siskiyou 
county. 

SisKiYoi;  (Yreka)— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  1()0° 
and  49°. 

Shasta  (Anderson) — Sunday,  August  asth: — Quite  an  elec- 
tric st«rm;  bright  flashes  of  lightning  could  be  seen  in  all  di- 
rections, accompanied  b.v  distant  thunder  and  a  few  drops  of 
rain.  The  night  was  intensel.y  \varm. 
BiTTE  (Concow) — Hop- picking  will  begin  in  a  few  days. 
Lake  (Upper  Lake) — The  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the 
extreme  heat.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  experienced  in  the 
last  ten  years.  To  it  was  added  a  brief  but  heav.y  thunder 
storm  at  11:30  p.  M.  on  the  36th,  with  rain  which  did  no 
damage. 

YiHA  (Wheatland I — Tuesday  afternoon  about  5  o'cloc-k  it 
suddenly  grew  dark  and  began  to  pour  down  in  real  old-fash- 
icned  winter  style.  The  storm  was  accompanied  by  a  trace  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  lasting  perhaps  twenty  minutes  and 
confined  to  a  narrow  belt  immediatel.y  near  town.  The  amount 
of  rainfall  was  .14  of  an  inch.    Hops  turning  out  well. 

Placek  {Gold  Run)— Tuesday  there  was  a  heav.y  thunder 
shower.  It  was  something  uncommon  in  this  vicinit.v.  The 
wind  blew  a  gale.  Much  fruit  was  blown  from  the  trees  and 
gardens  were  ruined.  (Newcastle) — A  trace  of  rain  on  the 
2Sth,  with  distant  thunder.  The  week  has  been  hot,  but  has 
not  damaged  anything  except  a  little  burning  of  grapes. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  and  52°,  with  a  tiace 
of  rain. 

Inyo  (Independence) — At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, rain  poured  down,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  In  little 
more  than  an  hour  the  storm  cea.sed,  and  the  rain  gauge 
showed  a  fall  of  .46  of  an  inch.  It  was  a  wonderful  storm  for 
this  section.  Parties  who  had  their  second  crop  of  hay  down 
will  suffer  .some  damage,  while  those  who  had  their  .second 
cutting  in  stack  will  benefit  greatly  by  the  thorough  ii-ri- 
gation. 

SA(  KAMENTt> — The  heated  spell  of  last  week  has  ripened  all 
fruits  very  rapidl.v,  and  has  helped  the  drying  of  the  same 
very  greatl.v.  Hops  are  being  picked  as  fast  as  possible,  as 
the.v  are  ripening  rapidl.y  under  the  powerful  rays  of  the  un- 
obscured  sun.  Highest  and  lowest  temijeratures,  Wi°  and  .57°. 

Yoi,o  ( Capay  I— There  was  a  slight  fprinkle  of  rain  here  on  . 
Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesda.v  the  thermometer  dropped  from 
110°  in  the  morning  totiS"  in  the  evening.  (Knights  Landing) — 
Another  clover  crop  will  be  on  in  about  two  weeks.  The  bean 
I  crop  is  very  promising  and  is  beginning  to  rii)en.  There  is  a 
large  crop  of  buckwheat  coming  on,  but  it  will  not  be  ripe  for 
three  or  four  weeks. 

Sd.noma  (Sebastopol I— Hop  picking  has  begun,  and  the  fruit 
men  are  very  busy,  especially  with  the  prunes.  (Occidental) — 
Hop  picking  has  begun  with  a  temperature  of  10.5°  in  the 
.shade.  (Forcstvillel — The  torrid  wave  is  broken  and  the  at- 
mosphere in  gmoky  and  hazy.  Hop  picking  is  in  full  blast  and 
the  crop  is  a  heavy  one.  Prunes  are  ripening  rapidly.  Cling 
peaches  are  plentiful.  Grapes  are  turning  black.  The  ex- 
(  ireme  heat  of  the  S«th  did  consldemble  damBge  both  to  fruli 


and  trees.  Walnut  trees  suffered  most  of  all.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  108°  and  53°. 

Mexdocino  (Ukiahi— Hop  picking  is  in  full  blast,  and  the 
yield  is  better  than  was  expected,  and  is  over  the  average 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Fruit  men  say  that  the  hot 
days  were  injur-ious  to  the  prune  crop.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  10;h°  and  5.'?°. 

Ai.AMEDA  (San  Lcandro)— The  three  warm  days  of  this  week 
have  made  quite  an  improvement  in  the  tomato  crop.  The 
first  peppers  of  the  season  were  picked  this  week.  Hop  pick- 
ing begins  next  week,  and  there  will  be  a  goo<l  crop.  Pears 
and  plums  are  still  being  shipped  East  in  large  quantities. 
The  ripe  pears  are  being  dried.  Hay  is  an  abundant  crop, 
while  the  quantity  of  straw  is  small,  i'he  little  pearl  onion 
is  being  gathered  this  week.  iPleasanton)  -The  first  three 
da.vs  of  the  week  were  ver.y  warm,  just  such  weather  as  was 
needed  to  ripen  hops,  beets,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  etc.  It  was 
very  beneficial  for  fruit  drying.  A  marked  change  followed 
the  hot  wave,  it  being  decidedly  cool  and  moist,  due  to  heavy 
coast  fogs.  High  winds  al.so  ix-curred.  Hop  picking  is  fully 
under  way.  Tomatoes  and  sugar  beets  will  be  harvested  anil 
shipping  will  commence  the  M  of  September,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  heavy  crop. 

Santa  Ci.aka  iSanta  Clara)-  The  work  of  harvesting  the 
seeds  from  the  various  large  .seed  farms  in  this  vicinity  is  be- 
ing pushed  rapidly  forward.  The  great  seed  warehouses  are 
filling  up  from  floor  to  roof. 

Montbhey  iPajaro)- The  sugar  coming  from  the  factory  this 
year  is  of  fine  grade.  (San  Lucas) — Fanners  of  this  vicinity 
are  bus.v  dry  plowing. 

San  ■diAmriN  iL(xlii — Watermelons  are  still  being  shipped  in 
immense  quantities.  Ten  or  twelve  cars  per  da.v  is  now  about 
the  figure  and  the  demand  continues  good.  (VVoodbridgei- 
Weatherwarm;  harvesting  over.  Alfalfa  will  be  cut  once  or 
twice  more ;  large  quantities  have  been  baled  and  there  is 
plenty  more  of  it,  Fruits  of  all  kinds  have  yielded  large 
crops  of  good  qualities.  The  late  varieties  are  equally  as 
good.  Grapes  will  produce  heavil.y.  (Stockton)— Wheat  is 
coming  very  lively  and  the  caitacit.y  of  our  warehou.ses  will 
soon  be  tested.  Ha.y  is  in  good  demand.  The  bean  crop  on 
Roberts  Island  is  turning  out  quite  well  and  is  now  being  har- 
vested. 

Maoeua  (Madera) — Weather  favorable  and  the  .season  so  far 
has  been  a  good  one  for  dr.ving.  Grapt;  picking  in  full  blast. 
Crop  of  raisins  will  fall  short  of  last  year's  crop. 

Fresno  (Eastoni  —  Probabl.v  half  the  raisin  vine.vardists 
have  commenced  picking  grapes:  the  remainder  expect  to 
start  now  soon.  The  pick  as  far  as  it  has  gone  is  most  disap- 
pointing. Some  have  a  little  more  than  half  a  crop  while 
others  have  not  that  much,  while  a  few  old  vines  will  not  be 
harvested  at  all.  I  recall  no  .season  when  the  ])rospect  for 
layers  was  .so  utterly  void  of  pmmi.se.  (Fresnoi — Weather 
most  favorable  for  all  purposes.  Picking  and  curing  raisins 
making  good  progress.  Highest  and  lowest  tenipeintures,  lo'.P 
and  tiO°,  with  a  trace  of  rain. 

KiNcs  (Lemoore)— In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  in 
vine.vards  on  warm  soil  and  where  irrigation  has  been  light, 
grai>es  were  considered  ripe  enough  to  pick  this  week.  Sev- 
eral of  the  vineyards  have  had  full  crews  at  work  since  Mon- 
da.v. 

Ti  i.ARE  (Tulare)--Grape  picking  will  begin  next  week.  The 
percentage  of  sugar  in  the  crop  this  year  is  said  to  be  high. 

San  Benito  i Hollisteri— Last  Sunda.v,  August  3Hth,  was  the 
hottest  of  the  sea.son.  A  waterspout  broke  up  at  Erie,  and 
for  twenty  minutes  a  veritable  downpour  cx-curred.  (Coin- 
stock) — A  rain  and  thunder  storm  visited  our  section  Monday, 
August  2~th,  and  instead  of  being  beneficial  it  injured  the 
feed  on  the  ranges. 

San  Lfis  Ohisi'o  (San  Luis  Obispoi — The  first  [lart  of  the 
week  was  very  warm,  which  made  bean  harvesting  ver.v  slow. 
The  latter  part  of  the  week  has  been  c<x)l  and  foggy.  Fruit 
drying  will  so<in  be  over,  and  the  fruit  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  this  year.  Potatoes  and  corn  are  doing  well.  Theie 
were  .several  light  showers  of  rain  during  the  week,  neither 
doing  harm  nor  benefit. 

Santa  Bakbaka  (Santa  Marial — Hot  s|)ell  fore  i>art  of  the 
week.  Dry  bed  rf  the  Santa  Maria  river  running  with  water 
caused  b.v  a  cloudburst  in  the  Coast  Kange.  Weather  was  in- 
jurious to  summer  crops  where  not  alread.v  maturing,  but 
favorable  for  fruit  drying.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
93°  and  50°. 

Venti  ra  (Santa  Paula)— The  fogs  have  set  in  again  the  last 
few  days.  Weather  hot  and  unfavorable  to  beans  until  the 
last  few  da.ys  of  the  week.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
86°  and  .)9°,  with  .03  of  an  inch  of  rain,  with  thunder  and 
lightning. 

Los  Axoei.es  (Neenach) — Weather  has  been  cooler  since 
the  electric  storm  of  the  3t'ith.  No  damage  was  done  by  the 
rain,  which  amounted  to  .  16  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  10"3°  and  tj4°.  (Los  Angelest— The  weather  was 
fair  and  warm  until  the  last  two  days  of  the  week,  when  the 
temperature  sensibl.v  decreased.  Fruit  ripening  fast  and 
grape  picking  is  in  progress.  Highest  and  lowest  temper- 
atures 07°  and  63°,  with  a  trace  of  rain. 

San  Bekxakdino  (Chino) — This  week  has  given  the  biggest 
haul  of  beets  of  the  season.  The  sugar  |>ercentage  will  aver- 
age high,  and  many  fields  yielding  15  to  IS  tons  per  acre  are 
giving  16  and  17  per  cent  sugar.  The  average  temperature  for 
the  week  was  s:j° ;  highest  and  lowest,  110°  and  63°.  The 
week  has  been  one  of  peculiar  conditions.  On  Saturday  a 
strong  east  wind  swept  over  the  valley  for  half  an  hour. 
Frequent  thunder  showers  have  fallen  in  the  mountains,  and  a 
slight  rain  fell  here  on  the  :HOth.  (Ked lands)— The  rainfall  at 
Bear  Valley  since  August  30th  has  been.HSof  an  inch,  not 
including  tlie  fall  of  yesterday,  the  ;ilst,  when  a  heavy  storm 
prevailed,  with  prospects  of  a  good  downpour.  (Cucamonga) — 
The  potato  men  complain  of  a  poor  stand  of  potatoes  for  the 
fall  planting,  although  hopes  are  had  that  the  real  cause  lies 
in  the  unripeness  of  the  seed,  in  which  case  they  will  come  up 
later  on.  (Ontario)— There  was  a  heavy  shower  on  the  moun- 
tains yesterday  afternoon,  August  3Sth,  and  when  the  clouds 
cleared  about  3  o'clock  the  summit  of  Mt.  San  Antonio  was 
found  to  be  covered  with  snow.  At  the  time  the  snow  fell 
the  temperature  in  the  valley  was  about  ".K)°,  and  the  phe- 
nomena is  the  more  curious  coming  in  connection  with  a  hot 
spell  of  unprecedented  sultriness.  The  oldest  inhabitant 
never  saw  snow  fall  on  old  Bald.v  in  August  before,  and  for 
once  we  have  had  a  freak  of  weather  that  is  without  question 
exceptional. 

I  OnAN(iE  (Anaheim) — The  sugar  beet  crop  of  this  .section  is 
!  being  forwarded  to  the  Chino  factory.  The  percentage  of 
'  saccharine  and  purity  is  exceptionall.v  high  this  season. 

San  DiRoo  (Nuevo)— The  storm  of  the  36th  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  iieach  and  apple  crop  in  the  valley.  (Ber- 
nardo)—The  high  wind  and  rainstoi-m  of  last  week  did  some 
I  little  damage  by  breaking  down  some  fruit  and  shade  trees 
and  knocking  off  fruit,  etc.  (Escondido)— The  heavy  wind 
storm  of  last  week  did  considerable  damage  in  the  oirhards 
in  this  vicinit.v  in  shaking  the  unripe  fruit  off  of  the  heavily 
loaded  trees.  Old  settlers  .sa.y  that  since  their  first  coming 
here  twenty  years  ago  no  such  storm  had  ever  been  witnessed 
here.  (San  Diego)-  Clear  and  warm  weather  during  the  first 
part  of  the  week,  with  light  showers  of  .04  of  an  inch  on  the 
37th,  since  which  time  weather  has  been  c<x)ler.  Temiterature 
almost  normal  during  the  week  but  rainfall  above.  Fruit  con- 
tinues plentiful  and  cheap,  esijecially  peaches.  Melons  are 
scarce  and  high.  Fruit  drying  progressing  finely :  a  great 
amount  will  be  dried.  Grapes  are  in  market  and  of  good 
quality,  but  the  bunches  are  not  solai-geas  usual  owing  to 
the  dry  westher, 
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The  August  meetiiiff  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  Friday  last  at  the  usual  place  in  this 
city,  attracted  an  atteiidanco  of  about  forty  persons 
and  was  characterized  by  the  usual  interesting-  dis- 
cussion of  matters  related  to  the  orchard  interests 
of  California.  An  inleiTsting  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  a  display  of  prune,  plum  and  pear  varieties  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Coates  of  Napa,  who  is  among  the  most 
diligent  and  successful  horticultural  experimenters 
in  the  State.  He  displayed  some  samples  of  the 
Satsuma  plum  so  superior  to  the  ordinary  plums 
found  in  the  San  Francisco  market  as  to  appear  like 
a  wholly  different  fruit.  Mr.  Coates  .said,  with  ref- 
erence to  this  plum,  that  it  did  not  sell  readily  where 
it  was  not  known,  because  of  its  dull  appeai'ance.  A 
large  consignment  sent  East  early  this  season  had 
brought  back  criticism  as  to  lack  of  flavor.  Poor 
flavor,  he  said,  was  characteristic  of  its  immature 
stages,  but  when  ripe  it  was  delicious  beyond  com- 
parison. Cut  open  to  the  view  its  rich  blood  color 
was  as  attractive  as  could  be  desired.  Another  fine 
quality  was  its  durability.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions it  would  keep  for  two  months  in  a  perfectly 
ripe  and  palatable  condition.  Mr.  Coates  also  dis- 
played fine  samples  of  the  mhe.  (V Sorgcant  and  other 
varieties  whose  qualities  were  discussed  without  de- 
veloping anything  especially  new.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  fruit  display  was  a  seedling  peach 
grown  at  the  coi-ner  of  Bush  and  Pierce  streets,  San 
Francisco,  by  Mrs.  Herriott.  It  was  the  view  of 
those  who  examined  it  critically,  that  it  was  not  a 
varit>ty  worth  i)ro])agating,  though  its  development 
in  tlie  heart  of  San  Francisco  was  thf)ught  to  be  a 
very  curio^is  and  interesting  fact. 

Recipes  kor  Cooking  CAi,iFf)RNiA  Dried  Fruits. — 
One  of  the  matters  especially  considered  by  the  meet- 
ing was  that  concerning  the  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  recipes  for  cooking  California  dried  fruits, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  prosjiect.  The 
idea  lias  been  to  prepare  a  simple  body  of  cooking  in- 
structions to  be  put  into  each  package  of  dried  fi-uit 
sent  East,  to  the  end  of  increasing  the  demand  by 
enabling  consumers  to  make  intelligent  and  satis- 
factory use  of  our  fruit  products.  The  trouble  has 
been  that  the  Society  has  had  no  money  to  do  the 
work.  At  the  recent  m(>eting  of  th(>  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture (a  State  institution),  Mr.  Lelong  brought 
the  mattei-  to  its  notice  and  it  was  determined  to  re- 
lieve the  Horticultural  Society  of  its  embarrassment 
in  the  matter  of  expense.  One  hundred  dollars  was 
ai)propriated  for  the  work  of  compilation — to  be 
done  by  Prof.  Allen  of  San  Jose — and  when  the  manu- 
script is  prepared,  another  appropriation  will  be 
made  for  its  publication.  It  is  desired,  however, 
that  it  shall  go  forth  under  the  approval  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  before  publication  the 
"  copy  "  will  be  submitted  for  revision  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  which  has  so  long  had  the  pro- 
ject in  hand.  This  publication  will  probably  be  lim- 
ited to  a  few  thousand  copies,  and  the  hope  is  that 
individual  packers  of  our  dried  fruits  will  provide 
themselves  with  cheap  reprints  of  them  and  that 
they  will  be  put  into  the  boxes  in  such  numbers  that 
each  purchaser  of  dried  fruit  may  be  supplied  by  the 
dealer  with  a  copy  of  cooking  instructions.  It  is 
very  easy  to  see  how  such  a  policy  would  promote 
the  use  of  our  dried  fruit  product. 

Prune  Pricking  Again. — The  presence  of  Mr. 
Burrell  of  Wrights,  inventor  of  the  prune  pricking 
process,  naturally  brought  up  this  interesting  ques- 
tion and  there  was  more  or  less  talk  about  it.  In 
response  to  questions,  Mr.  B.  said  that  upon  the 
average,  pricked  prunes  would  dry  as  quickly  as 
prunes  treated  with  lye,  but  in  the  case  of  an  espe- 
cially large  fruit,  so  dipped  as  practically  to  remove 
its  skin,  the  dipped  fruit  would  dry  a  little  quicker. 
However,  he  added,  by  increasing  the  slant  of  the 
pricking  board  and  turning  the  machine  a  little 
faster,  prunes  could  be  almost  entii-ely  skinned  with 
the  pricker,  though  he  would  not  recommend  this 
sort  of  treatment.  It  was,  he  declai-ed,  entirely 
practicable  to  rid  prunes  of  smut  by  running  them 
through  water  in  the  hopper  of  the  pricking  machine, 
though  he  thought  the  fruit  a  little  nicer  if  it  could 
be  dried  without  the  use  of  water.  It  was  possible, 
he  thought,  to  dry  prunes  too  quickly.  The  advan- 
tages of  flavor,  he  thought,  were  decidedly  with  the 
pricked  as  compared  with  the  dipped  product  and 
there  was  also  an  advantage  in  weight  from  one  to 
eight  per  cent  with  pricked  fruit. 

California  Fruit  Exghanoe. — One  of  the  stated 
subjects  of  discussion  was  the  "  Importance  of  Sus- 
taining the  California  Fruit  Exchange,"  and  Messrs. 
Walton  and  Adams,  respectively  the  President  and 
Manager,  were  called  upon.  Mr.  Walton  said  that 
the  work  of  the  Exchange  was  progressing  in  a 
steady  and  satisfactory  way;  it  was  maintaining  a 
bureau  of  information  in  the  city,  accessible  to  all 
fruit-growers,  issuing  weekly  a  bulletin  of  informa- 
tion, and  had  provided  a  way  f(^r  the  sale  of  dried 
fruits  upon  the  plans  outlined  at  the  beginning.  The 


efforts  of  the  Exchange  had  been  especially  directed, 
and  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  to  breaking  up 
the  .system  of  consigning  goods  for  advances.  To  a 
very  considerable  extent  the  Exchange  had  enabled 
growers  to  get  advances  upon  their  product  without 
putting  the  conditions  of  its  sale  out  of  their  own 
hands.  An  important  result  now  to  be  accomj)lished, 
Mr.  Walton  declared,  was  the  provision  of  suitable 
storage  facilities  at  the  different  centers  of  produc- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
grades.  There  was  great  need  of  establishing  such  a 
system  as  would  give  fruit  a  value  for  purposes  of 
security,  so  that  warehouse  receipts  for  fruit  would 
have  the  same  character  and  the  same  privileges  at 
bank  as  warehouse  receipts  for  wheat  have.  For 
the  want  of  suitable  warehouse  facilities,  and  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  standard  system  of  grading,  much 
fruit  would  go  out  from  California  this  year  in  a  con- 
dition not  creditable  to  the  industry  nor  calculated 
to  promote  its  good  reputation.  Improvements  were, 
however,  constantly  being  made. 

Mr.  Adams'  remarks  were  largely  confined  to  the 
financial  side  of  Exchange  matters.  Above  all  other 
things,  he  said,  the  Exchange  needs  money,  since  it 
costs  money  to  do  anything  worth  doing.  He  didn't 
know  just  what  the  scope  of  the  Exchange  would  in- 
clude in  the  end,  but  if  it  should  be  required  to 
actually  sell  fruit  for  producers  on  a  large  scale,  it 
would  need  a  working  capital  equal  to  one  dollar  per 
acre  for  all  the  orchards  represented.  For  himself, 
he  questioned  if  it  were  good  policy  foi-  the  Exchange 
to  actually  go  into  the  market,  holding  that  there 
was  enough  for  it  to  do  without  actually  handling 
fruit. 

This  brought  Mr.  Bancroft  to  his  feet.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  been  able  to  market  his  fruit 
through  th(>  Exchange,  that  it  had  done  him  no 
good,  and  that  he  didn't  see  how  it  was  going  to  do 
anybody  else  any  good.  He  accused  Mr.  Adams 
with  having  "ciianged  front  "  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
Exchange. 

Mr.  Adams  rejilied  simply  that  Mr.  Bancroft  had 
never  put  his  fruit  into  the  hands  of  the  Exchange 
for  sale;  that  many  others  had  done  so,  and  that  he 
had  yet  to  hear  of  an  instance  in  which  a  patron  of 
the  Excliange  was  dissatisfied  with  its  course.  It 
would,  lie  thought,  be  time  for  Mr.  Bancroft  to 
criticise  the  methods  of  the  Exchange  when  he  had 
done  some  business  with  it  or -at  least  given  it  a 
chance  to  do  some  business. 

Miscellaneous. — Tiiere  was  a  long  and  very  ani- 
mated discussion  concerning  the  ])ro])riety  of  con- 
solidating the  State  Horticultural  Convention  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Amei-ican  Pomological  Society  at 
Sacramento  in  January.  re])ortcd  on  another  page 
under  the  head  of  "The  Week."  Another  feature 
of  the  meeting  was  a  talk  about  the  Per- 
kins process,  which  came  to  nothing  save 
to  confirm  those  present  in  the  jiractica- 
bility  and  value  of  the  thing.  Nobody  pro- 
posed any  way  to  give  it  the  right  sort  of 
a  test.  Mr.  Perkins  reported  that  he 
was  in  daily  receipt  of  letters  from  the 
East  and  from  Australia  and  that  some 
advances  looking  toward  application  of 
the  pi'ocess  in  the  last  named  country, 
in  connection  with  the  shipment  of  fruit  to 
England,  had  been  made  to  him."  The  next 
meeting  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  general  re- 
view of  the  outlook  for  the  California  fruit 
interest  and  to  a  discussion  of  methods  of 
grading  and  packing.  Two  new  members 
were  received  into  the  society — Mr.  George 
H.  Jackson  of  Sutter  county  and  Judge 
Myers  of  San  Francisco. 

A  Good  Barrel  of  Cider  Vinegar. 


exist  in  green,  unripe  and  partly  rotten  apples,  as 
are  often  used. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  securing  good  cider  vinegar 
if  the  apples  have  sufficiently  ripened  and  remained 
sound  and  the  starch  has  i)assed  to  grape  sugai-  by 
the  chemical  action  of  the  acid  (malic)  of  the  fruit, 
which  will  pass  from  the  press  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Such  a  juice  one  of  my  neighbors  always  i-eturns  me 
with  the  press,  and  it  gives  me,  beside  the  vinegar, 
a  nice  drink  of  ai)ple  juice  or  cider— a  most  healthful 
drink  before  the  alcohol  comes.  Usually  the  pure 
juice  indicates  a  specific  gravity  (from  tlie  sugar)  of 
about  lOSO,  or  5°  of  the  ordinary  Baumc  hydrometer, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  good  cider  vinegar  will 
follow  in  due  time.  On  several  occasions,  the  cider 
alluded  to,  having  a  nice  flavor  of  the  apple  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  1(140,  or  6  to  7  Baume,  I  have 
added  a  pound  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  cider,  and 
the  following  summei-  had  a  pleasant  wine  for  the 
pudding  sauce,  and  frequently  my  visiting  friends 
have  asked  to  what  was  the  pleasant  taste  due.  The 
addition  of  the  sugar  gencn-ates  enough  alcohol  to 
prevent  the  acetous  fermentation;  hence,  instead  of 
vinegar,  you  have  apj)le  wine,  which  is  a  very  nice 
substitute  for  something  far  more  expensive,  and 
often  a  mere  mixture  of  alcohol  and  .some  artificial 
flavor,  imported  as  French  and  Spanish  sherry. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  to  the  reader:  To  be  sure 
of  having  good  vinegar,  be  certain  you  have  a  juice 
with  enough  sugar  in  it  to  form  enough  alcohol  to  ba 
converted  into  acetic  acid;  and  if  there  is  enough  of 
the  latter,  which  is  an  antiseptic,  the  eremacausis  or 
rotting  process  will  not  take  place,  and  your  vinegar 
will  keep  for  years.  The  formation  of  alcohol  will  go 
on  in  a  full  barrel,  but  to  secure  the  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol  the  barrel  should  not  be  moi-e  than  three- 
fourths  full,  and  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
so  the  alcoholic  vapor  fills  the  liarrel,  and  this  vapor 
will  first  pass  to  aldehyde  and  then  quickly  to  acetic 
acid,  the  base  of  good  vinegar.  This  chemical 
change  explains  tlie  cause  of  the  sour  ensilage  I 
have  never  failed  to  find  on  top  of  the  silo,  which 
starts  from  the  conversion  of  the  carbohydrates  of 
the  corn  first  into  alcohol,  then  acetic  acid,  neither 
of  which  is  a  carbohydrate. 


A  Famous  Philadelphia  flarket  Apple. 


We  recently  received  by  mail  from  William  Parry 
of  Parry,  New  Jersey,  a  specimen,  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, of  the  "  Starr"  apple^  which,  on  account  of  its 
earliness,  large  size  and  excellent  cooking  qualities, 
has  established  for  itself  a  I'eputation  in  the  Philadel- 
phia market  and  is  said  to  be  eagerly  sought  after 
and  readily  sold  at  wholesale  for  $1  per  basket.  The 


Those  who  can  make  a  barrel  of  vinegar 
this  fall  will  save  the  usual  expenditure 
for  the  doubtful  acid  of  the  grocery,  and 
perhaps  by  making  two  barrels  they  can 
swap  with  the  groceryman  for  supplies — 
something  which  will  lie  better  on  the 
stomachs  of  his  customers  than  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  which  too  often  goes  over  grocery  counters. 
The  following  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Sharp,  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  gives  some  good,  practical  information: 

Success  in  making  good  cider  vinegar  depends  upon 
seeing  that  the  starting  point  is  on  a  .solid  founda- 
tion, /.  c,  that  the  juice  of  the  apple  has  the  proper 
supply  of  sugar,  the  base  for  good  vinegar.  For 
some  years  I  have  l(>nt  my  cider  press  to  neighbors 
to  make  what  they  call  cider,  usually  sending  a  keg 
along,  hoping  to  get  enough  cider  to  keep  up  a  sup- 
ply for  the  vinegar  barrel.  When  the  keg  came 
back,  in  some  cases  I  found  it  filled  with  juice  of 
green,  half-rotten  apples,  with  a  specific  gravity 
little,  if  any,  above  water,  indicating  an  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  sugar.  Such  stuff  will  never  make 
even  a  weak  vinegar,  but  ra])idly  pass  to  the  erema- 
causis fermentation — a  complete  destruction  of  the 
sugar  with  no  trace  of  acetic  acid,  the  base  of  vine- 
gar; and  this  destruction  will  soon  take  place  with 
little  or  no  formation  of  alcohol  resulting  from  the 
vinous  feniientatiou  of  the  sugar,  which  does  not 


THE  STAUK  APPJ.E,   POPULAU  IN  PHILADELI'HIA  MAltlvETS. 

tree  is  a  good  grower  and  an  abundant  and  annual 
bearer.  The  appl(>  is  large,  very  tender  and  juicy, 
fine  mild  acid — an  ideal  cooking  ai>])le  as  it  seems  to 
us.  The  color  is  greenish.  It  should  be  tried  by 
California  apple  growers. 


Peach  Roots  for  the  French  Prune. 


Mrs.  E.  Hope  of  Humboldt  county  writes  to  the 
Rural  Press  that,  after  several  years  experience, 
they  consider  that  peach  stock  is  preferable  to  any 
other  for  French  prunes.  They  withstand  a  dry 
climate,  and  make  a  more  vigorous  growth.  They 
have  a  last  season's  dormant  ])rune  bud  which  has 
made  a  growth  of  ten  and  one-half  feet,  and  in  a  very 
dry  place  at  that. 

Mrs.  Hope  is  right.  Wherever  the  soil  is  good  for 
the  peacli  root  it  makes  a  larger  and  better  prune 
tree  than  any  other  root.  ]3ut  if  the  soil  is  not 
suited  by  nature  and  drainage  to  grow  a  peach  root, 
then  it  is  not  the  best. 
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FRUIT  riARKETING. 


Report  of  Colton  Fruit  Exchange. 

To  THE  Ei)1T(ir: — We  jjive  you  herewith  a  report  of 
the  Colton  Fruit  Exchaa<j;e  for  the  past  season,  be- 
lieving it  would  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

Colton  Fruit  Exciianoe, 

E.  F.  Van  Lewar,  Sec'y- 

THE  report. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  boxes  shipped  and 
the  average  f.  o.  b.  prices  received  for  the  different 
varieties.  This  includes  "fancy"  and  "choice" 
bi-ands,  also  some  culls  sold  at  San  Francisco  auction: 

Av.  r.  o.  b. 
per  box. 

2,2'.)4  boxes  Wa.shinf?ton  Navels  *1  <X5 

703     "    Australians   1  51 

9,659    "     Seedlings   1  45 

.•<,2(i5     "    Med.  Sweets   3  37 

l,:^55     "     Bloods   3  16 

416    "    St.  Michaels   3  60 

No.  of  boxes  in  Exchange  Pool  17,692 

No.  of  boxes  Individual  Awount   594 

Shipped  forKialto  Association   475 

Making  a  total  shipped  by  the  Exchange  of  18,761 
boxes. 

The  average  f.  o.  b.  prices,  taking  the  varieties  to- 
gether, was  $1.94  per  box. 
The  net  average  price  paid  the  growers  was: 

Per  Box. 

Washington  Navels  $1  30 

Australians   1  15 

Seedlings   1  09 

Mediterranean  Sweets   1  91 

Bloods   1  80 

St.  Michaels   2  S4 

The  total  expense  per  box  for  packing,  selling,  or- 
ganizing and  incidentals  was  36  cents,  which  also  in- 
cludes about  H  cents  per  box  expended  for  furniture 
and  fixtures,  which  are  still  on  hand.  This  deducted 
would  make  the  net  expense  34i  cents  per  box,  com- 
posed of  the  following  items: 

Per  Box. 

Cost  of  packing  and  loading  on  cars  2!>%c 

Cost  of  transfer  of  fruit  to  cars   %c 

Exchange  Expenses   S%c 

Total  

We  wish  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of  the 
growers  to  this  item  and  note  the  saving  to  them. 
The  old  method  was  10?o  commission  on  f.  o.  b.  prices; 
and  our  average  being  $1.94  per  box,  we  would  have 
paid  nearly  19J  cents  per  box.  Exchange  expenses 
were  cents,  which  mi>ans  pver  10  cents  per  box 
saved,  or  over  $30  per  car,  and  about  $3200  on  every 
100  cars  shipped. 

The  average  weight  for  each  variety  was: 

Pounds 
per  box. 

Washington  Navels  68V3 

Australians  68 

Seedlings  65 

Med.  Sweets  67^ 

Bloods  68 

St.  Michaels  71% 

There  was  no  fruit  consigned.  Every  car,  except 
what  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  auction,  was  sold  be- 
fore it  left  Colton. 

It  should  be  stated  that  on  account  of  the  small 
number  of  boxes  of  Washington  Navels  in  the  Ex- 
cliange,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  sold 
early  in  the  season,  the  average  was  not  in  propor- 
tion with  the  other  varieties.  Th(>  prices  received 
iind  the  weight  ])er  box  prove  that  the  fruit  from  this 
locality  is  equal  to  any,  and  commands  as  high  prices 
as  the  most  favored. 

The  prospect  is  that  all  the  fruit  here  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Exchange  the  coming  season. 

All  fruit  was  paid  for  by  June  22d  and  not  a  dollar 
was  lost  in  bad  debts. 

Owing  to  the  light  crop  of  Seedling,  we  do  not  esti- 
mate any  increase  in  the  coming  season's  crop. 

There  was  also  a  saving  to  the  growers  of  10  cents 
l)er  box  on  the  cost  of  packing,  as  the  price  charged 
by  the  packers  was  35  cents,  which  would  make  a 
total  saving  of  20  cents  per  box,  or  $(>0  per  car. 

The  Eastern  Fruit  Crops. 


As  the  future  of  our  large  product  of  dried  fruit, 
which  is  now  largely  stored  for  advance,  depends 
upon  the  fruit  supply  available  for  consumption  dur- 
ing the  next  nine  months,  it  is  important  to  know 
that  the  deficiency  in  the  Eastern  fruit  crop  has  not 
been  exaggerated.  The  following  notes  are  taken 
from  the  August  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. A  normal  croj)  is  counted  100,  and  the  fig- 
ures below  show  how  far  the  different  fruits  fall  be- 
low it: 

Apples. — A  further  decline  of  nearly  four  jioints  in  the  aver- 
age condition  of  apples  is  shown  in  the  present  report — the 
percentage  standing  44  against  47  last  month.  The  dn>p  has 
been  severe,  aggravated  by  drought  in  many  sections,  and  re- 
lX)rts  state  that  it  still  continues.  A  comijivri.son  of  percent- 
ages will  best  show  the  changes  of  the  last  month:  Maine, 
condition  on  August  1st,  SO  per  cent  against  lo:i  per  cent  on 
.luly  1st :  New  Hampshire,  S2  against  '.H»;  Vermont,  72  against 
Mas.sachusetts,  )S7  against  9!S;  Connecticut,  .58  against  75; 
.New  York,  .W  against  83;  New  Jersey,  51  against  I'i'i:  Pennsyl- 
vania, 47  against  52;  Michigan,  75  against  70;  Wisconsin,  58 
against  73;  Iowa,  5S  against  72;  Kansas,  04  against  7(1. 

lu  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  uondltious  have  been 


nearly  stationary,  except  in  the  case  of  California,  where  a 
loss  of  nine  points  is  .shown. 

Peaches.— The  condition  of  peaches  has  fallen  still  lower  and 
now  stands  at  the  extremely  low  tigure,  22.:^.  The  loss  has 
been  general  in  the  States  that  had  the  best  prospects  as  well 
as  in  those  having  outlook  for  lighter  yields.  Washington 
alone  .shows  a  slightly  higher  condition.  In  Connecticut  a  loss 
of  nine  points  is  noted.  In  New  York  the  present  condition  is 
thirteen  (Kiints  below  that  of  last  month.  New  Jersey  lost 
eight  and  Pennsylvania  eleven  points  during  the  same  period. 
A  decline  of  eight  points  took  place  in  Michigan. 

Grapes.— The  condition  of  grapes,  while  higher  than  that  of 
apples  and  i)eaches,  is  lower  than  the  August  return  for  any 
year  since  1S90.  In  July  the  condition  was  low  also,  and,  gen- 
erally, there  has  not  been  great  loss  in  the  thirty  days  since 
that  "report.  There  are  but  seven  States  with  a  condition 
alx)ve  90  per  cent,  and  the  same  number  below  70.  Condition 
in  nine  others  is  above  80.  In  the  remainder  conditions  lange 
from  70  to  80  per  cent.  Ueporters  very  generally  give  frost  as 
the  cause  of  the  low  conditions. 

The  English  Ap]th  Crop. — What  bearing  the  short- 
age of  the  English  apple  crop  will  have  on  the  com- 
ing demand  for  dried  fruit  we  cannot  say,  but  it 
surely  will  not  make  it  less.  It  is  announced  that 
England  will  have  the  lightest  crop  of  apples  known 
in  years,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  giving  the 
replies  from  the  different  districts,  as  compared  with 
previous  years: 

Over  Under 
Average.   Average.  Average. 

1894   3  44  278 

18a3   79  134  57 

1893   13  66  144 

1891   34  83  80 

Out  of  a  table  of  325  peports,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
278  show  less  than  an  average  yield. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Rice  Growing  in  Louisiana. 


Now  that  the  Government  rice  plot  on  Union 
Island  is  showing  good  thrift  and  promises  to  make  a 
good  crop,  this  grain  is  an  interesting  one  to  talk 
about.  We  have  already  shown  that  rice  is  now 
grown  in  some  of  the  southern  States  on  quite  a  new 
plan.  Instead  of  small  pond  cultivation  and  a  vast 
amoimt  of  hand  labor  in  sowing,  growing  and  har- 
vesting, all  of  which  made  the  cost  of  the  product 
great,  present  practice  is  to  work  large  areas  by 
machinery.  This  new  way  alone  can  make  rice  farm- 
ing practicable  in  California  A  report  just  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  very  interest- 
ing allusions  to  this  subject.  It  shows  that  during 
eight  years  the  number  of  twine  binders  used  in 
rice  growing  has  increased  from  five  machines  in 
1885  to  3000  machines  in  1892.  The  report  also  re- 
marks: "  It  is  not  only  in  harvesting,  however,  that 
machinery  has  been  introduced.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  constructing  levees  and  in  various  other 
processes  connected  with  rice  culture.  But  the 
rapid  development  of  this  industry  in  certain  south- 
western parishes  is  due  in  a  considerable  measure  to 
natural  features  of  the  country  tending  to  adapt  it 
to  this  branch  of  husbandry  and  to  the  advantageous 
use  of  machinery  in  its  prosecution." 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  read  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  Louisiana  country  is  prepared  for  rice 
growing.  As  there  are  lands  in  California  where  a 
similar  practice  can  be  followed  the  account  may  be 
locally  suggestive.  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  of  Calcasieu 
Parish  recently  published  a  paper  on  "  Rice  Farming 
in  Southwestern  Louisiana.  '  He  speaks  clearly  of 
the  change  in  the  system  of  rice  growing  and  says 
that  before  1885  "  rice  cultivation  in  Calcasieu  was 
as  primitive  as  barley  culture  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham," but  within  five  years  "  the  little  patch  planted 
for  the  family  food  "  had  "grown  to  100  acres,  and 
in  some  cases  to  500  acres."    He  says: 

There  were  inherent  difficulties  in  handling  our  rice  lands, 
not  easily  overcome  at  first.  The  surface  of  the  Calcasieu 
prairies  is  similar  to  that  of  the  great  prairies  of  the  north- 
west, except  that  the  long  wave  formation  is  very  much  flat- 
tened, and  the  intervening  depression,  or  slough,  of  less 
depth.  The  banks  of  the  slough  are  far  more  irregular  here 
than  north.  In  places  they  are  a  quarter,  or  half,  or  even  a 
mile  apart.  They  then  approach  eai'h  other  within  a  few  rods 
or  feet  but  soon  diverge  to  form  another  basin. 

A  few  years  since  these  basins  were  a  series  of  shallow 
ponds,  now  connected  and  drained  by  well-defined  guUie.s, 
with  an  average  fall  of  eighteen  to  twentv-eight  feet,  to  the 
level  of  the  sea.  For  centuries  these  ponds  were  the  reser- 
voirs of  decayed  vegetation,  and  later  became  marshes  of  sur- 
passing richness. 

Here  are  tracts  of  land,  nearly  level,  almost  surrounded  by 
a  natural  levee;  of  varying  size  to  suit  the  small  and  the  large 
farmer ;  with  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  and  suffi- 
cient elevation  for  ample  drainage. 

The  primitive  method  was  to  dam  the  gully  at  some  conve- 
nient point,  using  the  basin  above  as  a  reservoir  and  the  basin 
below  for  planting  rice,  and  in  many  cases  this  method  is  still 
pursued.  Some  seasons  this  plan  worked  admirably.  At 
other  times  the  volume  of  water  was  to<j  great  to  be  restrained 
and  burst  through  the  levee  and  swept  over  the  rice  fields, 
when  it  would  destroy  or  greatly  damage  the  crop. 

The  improved  system  of  levees  consists  of  a  central  canal 
through  the  basin,  with  an  ample  flume  at  the  upper  and  lower 
end,  and  where,  by  means  of  gates,  the  water  can  be  gauged 
to  any  desired  height  and  all  surplus  above  this  allowed  to 
pass  off  without  entering  the  fields. 

On  the  outside  of  the  field,  near  the  rim  of  the  basin,  an- 
other levee  is  constructed  with  an  ample  ditch  on  each  side, 
thus  i-ompletely  shutting  out  from  the  rice  fields  any  surplus 
water  which  might  find  its  way  through  numberless  drains  to 
interfere  with  sowing  or  harvesting  the  rice  crop.  By  this 
outer  levee  the  water  can  be  stored  to  pass  around  the  field 
and  delivered  into  the  central  drain  below.  The  fields  are 
divided  by  cross  levees  into  convenient  size  for  planting.  The 
field  on  each  side  of  the  levee  is  planted  first,  and  planting 
continues  in  regular  order  to  the  last  field  in  the  system.  At 


flooding  time  water  is  drawn  into  the  upper  field  on  each  side 
of  the  main  drain  through  water  gates  connecting  with  the 
pond  above,  from  thence  jxi.sses  into  the  several  fields  and 

j  thence  to  the  last  in  the  system,  where  it  finds  an  outlet  into 

'  the  main  or  central  drain. 

Each  field  al,so  has  a  gate  into  the  central  drain  and  one 
through  the  outer  levee  by  which  accumulated  surface  water 
on  the  outside  may  be  utilized,  and  in  an  emergencv  water 
can  be  drawn  frotn  the  pond  above  around  an  upper  field  and 
passed  through  an  upper  field.  By  this  system  of  levees  any 
field  can  be  drained  at  harvest  time  without  interfering  with 
the  water  supply  on  the  other  fields. 

These  levees  must  be  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet 
high,  and  occasionally  some  higher  for  a  short  distance.  This 

1  system  was  too  elaborate  and  exin-usive  for  the  spade.  About 
four  years  since  the  farmers  of  Calcasieu  took  hold  of  rice  cul- 
tivation in  earnest.  They  first  substituted  the  ditcher  for 
the  sjiade.  The  machine  is  simply  a  monstrous  plow  drawn  by 
a  capstan. 

The  one  in  common  use  cuts  a  ditch  three  and  one-half  feet 
wide,  two  feet  deep,  and  throws  all  the  dirt  on  one  side,  shov- 
ing it  one  foot  from  the  edge  of  the  dit<'h.  By  reversing  and 
cutting  a  second  ditch  seven  feet  from  the  first,  thiwving  the 
excavated  dirt  toward  and  against  that  of  the  tirst  ditch,  a 
bo<ly  of  dirt  sufficient  for  a  substantial  levee  is  massed  and 
packed,  requiring  only  one  hand  with  a  spade  to  follow  the 
ditcher  and  complete  the  levee.  In  this  way  three  men  will 
place  in  completed  levee  from  500  to  soo  cubic  yards  of  earth  in 
one  day,  using  the  power  of  two  yokes  of  oxen.  With  the 
spade  it  formerly  cost  our  fanners  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
per  cubic  yard  for  excavation  and  levee  work.  With  the  im- 
proved ditcher  two  cents  per  yard  will  cover  actual  expenses, 
besides  saving  time  and  annoyance. 

Another  advance  was  in  plowing.  By  using  the  wheel  gang 
plow,  cutting  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven  inches,  it 
came  into  the  field  to  stay.  The  average  hand  is  now  ex- 
jjected  to  break  two  and  one-half  acres  per  day  with  oxen  and 
three  and  one-half  acres  with  horses  or  mules. 

On  sod  the  plow  is  followed  up  by  the  di.sc  harrow  which 
cuts  and  pulverizes  the  sod  and  prepares  the  soil  for  seeding. 
The  power  broadcast  seeder  now  enters  the  field  and  sows  its 
twenty-five  acres  per  day  with  absolute  evenness.  Followed 
by  the  common  harrow  and  the  work  is  complete.  In  the  four 
initial  items  of  rice  farming — leveeing,  plowing,  pulverizing 
the  soil  and  sowing-  I  estimate  the  average  increa.se  in  the 
capacity  of  a  man  to  do  work  has  been  300  per  cent  in  five 
years.  An  important  factor  in  our  rice  farming  is  the  firm- 
ness of  the  soil  in  the  Calcasieu  marshes  when  well  drained, 
making  it  practicable  to  u.se  the  machinery  in  all  cases.  A 
twine  binder  of  six  feet  cut  can  easily  harvest  eight  acres  per 
day,  even  if  drawn  by  oxen.  As  compared  with  the  sickle, 
the  binder  and  bundle  carrier  does  the  work  of  sixteen  men. 

The  steam  thresher  does  the  work  of  ten  to  fifteen  men. 
Except  in  stacking,  every  piwess  of  rice  cultivation  has  been 
changed,  by  the  introtluction  of  improved  machinery,  from  its 
former  slow,  laborious  and  expensive  method  to  one  of  rapid- 
ity, ease  and  economy.  Twenty  acres  of  rice  were  as  great 
an  undertaking  a  decade  ago  as  100  acres  are  to-day,  and  re- 
quiring as  great  an  expenditure  of  force,  time  and  money. 

The  cost  to  prcxluce  an  acre  of  rice  varies  under  different 
conditions  and  management,  but  it  may  safely  be  plai-ed  at 
*10,  and  the  average  i)roduct  ujwn  Calcasieu  marshes  at 
twelve  sacks.  The  present  cost  of  marketing  is  something 
over  fifty  cents  per  sack.  If  we  allow  for  sacks  and  transpor- 
tation from  the  field  to  the  station,  the  actual  cost  of  our  rice 
on  the  New  Orleans  market  and  sold  is  a  little  under  $3  per 
sack.  It  should  bring  something  more  than  this  to  afford  a 
reasonable  profit.  If  the  markets  approach  this  point  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  little  rice  can  be  grown  at  present. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  a  lower  cost  of  production  may  be 
reached  hy  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  the  expenses 
of  marketing  may  be  sensibly  reduced  by  the  multiplication  of 
mills  and  better  facilities  for  handling  the  crop. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Mariposa  Lilies. 


Many  who  live  in  the  region  of  Marijjosa  lilies  or 
butterfly  tulips  may  like  a  popular  list  of  species 
which  may  help  them  to  name  the  sorts  they  find. 
Their  native  habitat  is  exclusively  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  California.  The  calochortus,  the  botanical 
name,  is  derived  from  kalos  (beautiful)  and  chortos 
(grass),  or  "  beautiful  grass,"  which  it  is  when  con- 
sidered as  carrying  the  lovely  flowers  it  dot>s.  It 
belongs  to  the  summer-blooming  bulbs,  coming  into 
flower  from  June  to  August.  In  color  all  the  varied 
shades  of  red,  white,  yellow  and  black  are  displayed 
in  vivid  array.  They  range  in  growth  from  two 
inches  to  three  feet  in  height,  the  blossoms  ranging 
from  half  an  inch  in  diameter  up  to  three  inches.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  too  late  to  plant  this  year,  as  the 
time  of  flowering  is  now  at  hand. 

S.  L.  Watkins,  in  the  Fldrlxlx  Exchange,  gives  the 
following  list  as  among  the  best: 

Calochortus  pulchellus,  which  is  a  brilliant  orange- 
yellow  flower,  with  each  alternate  petal  dotted  most 
beautifully  with  silky  golden  hairs. 

C.  Maweanus  has  cup-shaped  flowers  of  a  wondrous 
white,  lined  and  dotted  with  silky  blue  hairs. 

C.  Nudus  is  low  growing,  with  beautiful  white 
blossoms. 

C.  Talmenii  is  a  tall-growing  variety,  with  ex- 
tremely beautiful  white  flowers,  lined  with  purple. 

C.  Weedii  is  very  attractive  and  pretty,  having  a 
lustrous  yellow  blossom. 

C.  Venustus  is  a  plant  of  rare  beauty;  the  pre- 
vailing colors  of  the  blossom  are  white  and  pale  lilac, 
bordered  with  reddish  spots  near  the  top,  a  brown- 
ish si)ot  near  the  center,  and  approaching  a  glowing 
yellow  at  the  base. 

C.  Kennydii  is  the  most  brilliant  colored  of  all  the 
calochortus,  being  blood  red  in  color,  with  purple 
anthers. 

C.  Palmerii  is  a  plant  of  wondrous  beauty,  with  a 
lustrous  white  blossom  merging  to  a  glowing  yellow. 

C.  Splendens  is  a  magnificent  variety;  a  beautiful 
lilac  in  color,  with  purple  anthers;  the  flowers  are 
very  large,  often  measuring  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter. 

C.  Albus  is  a  singularly  beautiful  plant;  it  has 
pearly  white  blossoms  of  a  globe  shape  on  the  inside; 
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the  flower  is  dotted  at  the  center  with  vivid  purple 
spots. 

C.  Coeruleus  is  another  strange  variety  in  color, 
being  a  glowing  lilac  and  shaded  with  dark  blue. 

C.  Elegans  has  whitish-green  flowers. 

C.  Roseus  possesses  lustrous  cream-colored  flowers, 
with  a  glowing  rose-coloi-ed  spot  at  the  top  of  petal 
and  beautiful  red  lines  at  the  base. 


THE  FIELD. 


Short  Supply  of  White  Beans. 

Those  who  have  beans  this  year  ought  to  get  some- 
thing for  them.  It  is  reported  in  Eastern  journals 
that  the  United  States  is  short  on  white  beans,  and 
heavy  buyers  in  New  York  have  recently  been  in 
Canada  replenishing  their  stocks.  Some  time  ago 
large  shipments  arrived  in  New  York,  which,  so  far 
as  could  be  seen,  were  not  wanted.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  prices  advanced  and  the  beans  were 
all  picked  up.  The  tendency  has  been  maintained 
and  now  medium  beans  are  $1.55@1.60  per  bushel, 
and  are  likely  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  in 
price.  Another  curious  thing  is,  white  beans  are 
always  in  most  demand  when  the  supply  is  shortest. 

The  importation  of  beans  from  Canada  to  this 
country  last  year  was  large,  but  the  demand  has 
been  so  heavy  that  stocks  are  thought  to  be  no  more 
than  20,000  bags  and  the  amount  in  transit  is  esti- 
mated at  7000  bags.  This  sudden  increase  in  demand 
proves  that  farmers  in  the  United  States  have  not 
paid  as  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  white 
beans  as  they  should,  even  if  they  do  have  a  protec- 
tive tariff  of  forty-one  and  one-third  cents  per  sixty- 
two  pounds.  The  new  tariff  is  about  one-half  of  the 
McKinley  tariff,  which  will  probably  prevent  the 
movement  toward  increased  production  from  becom- 
ing as  general  as  it  otherwise  would.  One  thing 
seems  likely  to  result  from  this  and  that  is,  that 
Hungary,  Canada  and  other  exporting  countries  will 
try  for  a  larger  share  of  the  American  bean  trade 
than  ever  before.  Eastern  growers  of  the  crop  are 
1  advised  to  increase  their  production  as  much  as  pos- 
I  sible,  for  prices  are  not  likely  to  fall  below  the 
profitable  point,  even  when  the  new  tariff  forces 
producers  to  compete  with  foreign  countries  and 
cheaper  labor. 


Samples  of  Clover  Seed  Wanted. 

The  Division  of  Botany  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
is  making  an  examination  of  the  clover  seeds  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  They  wish  to  obtain  small 
packages  of  the  various  kinds  of  clover  seeds  raised 
i  for  commercial  purposes,  in  California,  together  with 
the  following  data:  Kind  of  seed;  locality  and  year 
of  growth;  name  of  machine  with  which  it  was 
threshed  and  cleaned,  and  how  many  times  it  passed 
through  the  cleaning  machine.  We  hope  many 
readers  of  the  Rural  will  take  the  trouble  to  send 
small  mail  samples  of  their  seed.  Alfalfa  is  of  course 
our  leading  clover,  and  others  do  not  cut  a  large 
figure.  The  Department  should  receive  samples  of 
alfalfa  from  many  growers.  The  name  and  locality 
of  the  sender  should  be  plainly  written  on  the  pack- 
age; also  the  kind  of  seed  which  is  sent.  We  hope 
those  who  grow  other  clovers  than  alfalfa  will  notice 
this  request.  Samples  and  correspondence  can  be 
addressed  to  G.  H.  Hicks,  assistant  Division  of  Bot- 
any, Department  of  Agricultui-e,  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  believe  that  California  grown  clover  seed  will 
show  characteristic  excellence,  and  for  this  reason 
we  wish  the  State  to  be  well  represented  in  this  ex- 
amination. 


California  Honey  Plants. 


Prof.  Cook  gives  in  (/f railings  the  principal  soui'ces 
of  honey  in  California,  so  far  as  he  has  observed  this 
season.    They  are  as  follows: 

White  sage,  Andilicrlid  polyatachia. 

Ball  (or  black)  sage,  And iJu  rtia  sfacJn/oidca. 

Ball  (or  black)  sage,  AmJilx  i  tld  Falnwri. 

Ball  (or  black)  sage,  Audibcrtid  Clnrhmdi. 

Blue  phacelia,  Pliacella  titmiatifcdin. 

California  clover,  JlosackUi  (jlahni. 

Small  blue  phacelia,  FluiccJid  circinalax. 

Wild  buckwheat,  Ertgnniim  fascicidafnm. 

This  last  and  the  sages  are  the  important  honey 
plants.  They  yield  enormously,  remain  in  bloom  a 
very  long  time,  and  the  honey  from  them  is  unsur- 
passed in  appearance  and  flavor. 

Of  course,  the  fruit  bloom  is  very  important.  Much 
of  it  comes  so  early  that  the  bees  are  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  secure  much  surplus  from  this  source, 
though  fruit  honey  is  not  infrequent  in  the  California 
markets,  and  is  far  more  important  aside  from  mere 
stimulation  than  is  the  same  in  the  East. 

The  above  report  of  flowers  is  not  full,  but  con- 
tains the  most  important.  I  ought  to  have  included 
a  small  strawberry,  or  blackberry-like  flower,  Hoi- 
kelia  Cali/ornica,  which  is  constantly  visited  by  bees. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


How  to  Make  a  Tight  Reservoir  in  Gravelly 
Loam. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  your  article  on  "Windmills  and  Reser- 
voirs" in  last  week's  Rural,  you  suggest  how  to  make  a  res- 
ervoir 50x100  feet,  which  looks  easy  enough,  but  how  are  you 
going  to  make  it  hold  water  when  dug  out  of  gravelly  loani? 

Cannot  you  publish  such  details  of  construction  as  will  en- 
able a  farmer  to  build  such  a  reservoir  and  line  it  with  cement, 
without  having  to  employ  a  skilled  engineer  or  high-priced 
mechanic  to  supervise  it  <  C.  L.  M. 

San  Francisco. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  our  readers  on  lining 
reservoirs  on  leachy  soils.  Undoubtedly  some  can 
give  a  description  of  their  success  in  this  direction. 


The  Western  View  of  irrigation. 

We  have  often  cited  the  opposition  to  Government 
aid  to  irrigation  which  prevails  among  the  far  East- 
ern people,  and  have  claimed  that  they  are  disposed 
to  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  situation.  A  writer 
for  the  Priiiric  Farmer  presents  the  Western  view, 
which  surely  is  worthy  of  more  respect  from  our  old 
Eastern  friends.    We  quote  the  following: 

The  millions  of  acres  that  once  were  known  as  the 
Gi'eat  American  Desert  are  now  dotted  over  with 
dwellings,  dugouts,  sod  houses  and  the  like.  There 
are  families  who  are  ever  so  anxious  to  own  their 
own  homes;  they  are  the  yeomanry  of  the  land,  a 
portion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  hitherto. 
Once  in  awhile  they  have  abundant  rain,  and  then 
the  earth  responds  by  harvests  that  would  make  an 
Egyptian  turn  green  with  envy.  Wheat,  corn  and 
other  cereals  lie  around  in  great  heaps  all  over  the 
country.  The  poor  man  and  the  farmer  who  rents 
hear  of  this  and  pour  in  living  streams  into  this 
American  Goshen.  Alas,  this  season  of  refreshing 
is  short-lived.  Drought  extending  over  a  series  of 
years  follows;  the  harvest  is  all  eaten  up;  starvation 
stares  at  evej-y  dugout,  and  they  flee  before  it  by 
thousands  to  the  older  States.  Such  is  the  spectacle 
now.  According  to  Senators  Allen,  Manderson  and 
others,  several  thousand  families  have  already  fled 
and  other  thousands  are  making  ready  to  follow. 
The  great  cry  in  Congress  is  Economy!  Economy!  I 
submit  there  is  no  economy  in  that  which  destroys 
the  homes  of  our  yeomanry.  Real  economy  would 
be  foimd  in  increasing  the  number  of  taxpayers,  of 
that  class,  too,  that  are  most  interested  in  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  the  maintenance  of  ordei-  and 
law.  A  system  of  thorough  irrigation  would  in- 
calculably increase  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
Northwest;  that  wealth,  too,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  other  sorts  of  wealth.  It  must  come  to  this.  It 
is  either  irrigation  or  the  surrender  of  thousands  of 
homesteads.  Men  cannot  afford  to  starve  for  years 
for  the  sake  of  one  crop  in  that  length  of  time.  Then 
the  Great  American  Desert  would  deserve  the  name, 
since  it  would  support  only  a  nomad  population  of 
beast  and  man,  as  in  the  days  of  the  red  man  and 
the  bison.  Then  the  bison  migrated  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  consumption  of  the  grasses,  attended 
by  the  wild  hunter  and  scarcely  less  wild  coyote  and 
wolf. 

Irrigation  fills  the  mind  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Missouri.  Societies  are  being  organized  in  all  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  States  and  Territories.  The 
amount  asked  for  by  Mr.  Manderson  and  his  co- 
adjutors, $100,000,  it  seems  to  me  is  ridiculously 
small.  Other  nations  spend  millions  in  irrigation 
works.  Look  at  British  India  and  Ceylon — the  vast 
reservoirs  there  !  Look  at  Egypt,  where  from  time 
immemorial  irrigation  has  been  sustained  by  Govern- 
ment !  Central  Asia,  both  Russian  and  the  inde- 
pendent States,  whose  inter-continental  situation  is 
that  of  our  Western  States,  is  made  fertile  by  ex- 
tensive systems  of  irrigation,  which  in  some  in- 
stances divert  all  the  water  of  large  streams  into 
canals  and  ditches.  In  olden  times,  ere  the  Moham- 
medan seized  the  lands,  abundant  evidences  prove 
that  every  stream  was  made  subservient  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  agriculturist,  and  that  a  thrifty  and 
dense  population  filled  all  the  land.  New  works  are 
being  inaugurated  under  Russian  auspices,  and  much 
hitherto  unfruitful  domain  rendered  thereby  wonder- 
fully fruitful. 

□  Another  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  reflecting 
men  is,  that  by  this  means  thousands  of  our  unem 
ployed  citizens  would  be  given  the  means  of  making 
a  living  these  hard  times  and  their  prospective  con- 
tinuance. Every  way  the  question  is  examined  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy.  The  more  homes  the 
more  happy  people.  The  picture  supreme  of  earthly 
happiness,  as  depicted  by  Inspiration,  shall  be  seen 
when  every  man  shall  dwell  under  his  own  vine  and 
fruit  tree. 

Now  is  the  time  to  push  this  enterprise.  Through 
all  the  States  smitten  by  this  present  drouth,  water 
is  now  appreciated  at  its  full  value.  The  shriveled 
fields  of  corn,  the  parched  meadows,  the  naked  pas- 
tures, the  empty  wells  and  cisterns,  the  muddy  and 
unhealthy  drinking  water,  all  speak  with  an  elo- 
quence which  makes  the  platitudes  of  the  economical 
Solons  of  Congress  sound  like  miserable  drivel.  Ob- 
ject lessons  of  the  divinity  of  water  abound  on  every 


hand.  Like  the  ghost  of  Banquo  this  question  will 
not  down.  Whether  sectional  statesmen  will  or  will 
not,  irrigation  will  come  forward  until  the  proper 
disposition  shall  be  made,  by  the  Government  doing 
its  full  share  of  the  work. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


How  To  Get  Eggs  in  the  Fall. 

To  THE  Editor  ;— This  is  the  time  of  the  year  that 
every  one  wants  his  hens  to  commence  laying  and  to 
have  them  continue  to  lay  during  the  next  fall 
months. 

How  to  get  hens  to  do  this  is  what  worries  many. 
Pullets  are  what  you  must  have,  as  a  rule.  Leg- 
horns hatched  in  March  will  commence  laying  in 
August,  and  will  lay  in  most  of  the  fall  months. 
Leghorns  hatched  in  May  are  almost  certain  layers 
in  November,  December  and  January,  for  the  first 
season. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  hatched  in  January  and 
February  will  make  good  fall  and  winter  layers  in 
the  California  cUmate.  I  have  tried  them  several 
seasons,  and  I  know  from  experience  that  they  may 
be  depended  upon  if  hatched  at  these  times  and  they 
are  well  cared  for.  J.  W.  Porgeus. 

Santa  Cruz,  August  24,  1894. 


Experimenting  with  Chickens. 

The  Experiment  Station  at  Calhoun,  Ala.,  has  been 
making  some  tests  of  egg-pi'oducers  and  general - 
purpose  fowls.    Here  are  the  results: 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  have  led.  followed  closely  by 
Brown  Leghorn,  Hamburg,  Houdan-Minorca  and 
Langshan.  Previous  to  this  year  the  Leghorns  have 
made  the  best  i-ecord  for  egg  production  for  three 
successive  years.  The  Plymouth  Rocks,  however, 
had  the  advantage  of  the  run  of  the  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  purity  of  the  breeds 
without  close  confinement,  and  yet  such  confinement 
is  very  prejudicial  to  health  and  egg  production. 
The  European  breeds  are  all  great  spring  and  sum- 
mer layers,  are  .small  and  non-setters.  It  is  pretty 
well  established  that  the  Leghorns  are  the  best  egg- 
producers  of  all  the  breeds. 

The  Asiatics  ai-e  generally  good  winter  and  early 
spring  layers,  and  make  excellent  mothers,  and  are 
good  tabic  fowls. 

The  Langshans  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and 
are  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  general-purpose 
fowls. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  are  also  good  winter  and 
spring  layers,  and  make  excellent  mothers;  they  are 
hardy,  of  quick  growth,  and  good  table  fowls. 

Of  the  breeds  mentioned,  the  Langshan  and  Ply- 
mouth Rock  are  considered  the  best  general-purpose 
fowls;  the  Leghorns  or  Hamburgs  the  best  egg- 
producers.  Such  are  the  conclusions  reached  after 
several  years'  exjjerience,  the  hens  being  confined 
during  the  time  in  small  pens  and  fed  only  on  vege- 
table products  raised  on  the  farm.  Were  a  wide 
range  possible  for  them  the  i-esults  might  be  dif- 
ferent. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Pigs  Wanted  at  the  North. 


It  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  Eastern  Wash- 
ington at  the  present  time  that  it  is  pi-actically 
without  hogs.  According  to  the  Spokane  SjMikcxiiKm- 
Rcvicw  there  are  upward  of  1,000,000  bushels  of  last 
year's  crop  of  wheat  remaining  in  the  stack  and 
slowly  decaying  because  it  will  not  pay  to  thresh  and 
ship  it  to  market.  The  freight  rate  to  tidewater 
terminals  is  14^  cents  per  bushel;  threshing  costs  (i 
cents,  sacks  4  cents,  warehouse  charges  2  cents, 
and  hauling  is  worth  5  cents,  making  :-51  is  cents  per 
bushel.  The  very  best  of  this  wheat  will  not  sell 
for  more  than  45  cents  at  tidewater  points,  and  but 
little  of  it  will  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
threshing  and  getting  it  there.  The  Sjni/crsiiiaii- 
Rcvirw  makes  the  point  that  the  freight  rate  is  too 
high,  and  this  is  certainly  true,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  such  a  reduction  can  be  secured  as  to  make  it 
profitable  to  thresh  and  ship  this  wheat,  as  it  is  all 
more  or  less  damaged.  If  the  farmers  only  had 
enough  hogs  to  (>at  it  up  they  could  feed  it  without 
threshing  and  get  at  least  20  cents  pei-  bushel,  even 
if  the  ])rice  of  hogs  should  be  at  bottom  figures  when 
the  time  comes  to  sell. 


To  Kill  Lice  on  Hogs. 

The  following  novel  experiment  is  reported  in 
/ii.srcl  Life  by  E.  H.  Kern  of  Kansas.  He  says  :  "I 
tried  a  little  experiment  during  last  August  with 
our  ordinary  coal  oil.  I  saw  a  number  of  my  hogs 
were  not  doing  well.  They  were  continually  rubbing 
against  the  fence  or  some  post.  I  put  one  gallon  of 
oil  in  my  knapsack  sprayer,  put  it  on  my  shoulders 
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and  walked  out  to  the  pen.  I  could  not  get  my  hogs  |  eluded  to  try  having  it  ground.  Commenced  feeding  em  show  yards,  and  in  his  old  age  was  still  well 
(juiet  enough  to  spray  well,  so  I  put  some  corn  chop  ground  wheat,  in  connection  with  skim  milk  and  dry  enough  preserved  to  stand  second  at  the  Columbian, 
into  their  box,  and  while  they  were  eating  I  gave  i  corn,  on  June  21st,  the  i)igs  having  at  that  date  one  of  his  sons  ranking  hhn.  Parthenea,  the  dam 
1  hem  an  excellent  covering  nf' oil.  very  finely  put  on  j  reached  an  average  weijjht  of  138  pounds.  In  the  of  the  bull  illustrated,  was  an  imjjorted  cow  and  is 
by  said  sprayer.  My  neighbors  said:  'The  hair  '  28  days  following  they  ate  5:5  bushels  ground  wheat,  credited  with  a  milk  yield  of  548  lbs.  .S  oz.  in  one 
will  come  off;"'  othei-s  said,  '  It  will  blister."  I  awaited  [  45  bushels  dry  corn  and  40  to  50  gallons  per  day  of  I  week  and  a  butter  record  of  H8  lbs.  8i  oz.  in  seven 
my  result.  Ne.xt  morning  on  examining  their  backs  skim  milk  and  buttermilk.  In  this  time  the  lot  made  |  days.  The  sire  of  Parthenea  was  Abbekerk  1st.  a 
I  found  great,  loose  scales  of  dirt  and  mange,  and  a  gain  of  1720  pounds.  I  credit  the  juilk  with  450  '  great  sire  and  show  bull  which  was  first  in  his  class 
ungef  these  and  among  them  were  thousands  of  pounds,  the  corn  with  540  pounds,  leaving  780  pounds  I  at  the  Amsterdam  World's  Fair  in  1884.  Par- 
dead  lice.  Result,  my  liogs  are  smooth  and  slic-k —  to  show  for  the  53  bushels  wheat,  or  about  14  pounds  [  thenea  s  Second  Sir  Henry  is  a  massive  fellow, 
lice  all  gone.  Have  tried  same  in  hen-hou.ses  to  kill  i  per  bushel.  The  pigs  are  not  excessively  fat.  but  weighing  2850  lbs.,  but  is  very  fine  and  full  of  milk 
chickeii^inites;  also  lice  on  horses.    A  flannel  cloth  !  plump,  active  and  vigorous,  and  in  splendid  condi-  !  and  butter  (juality. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    BULL    PARTHENEA'S  SECOND   SIR   HENHY  13*r>. 


saturated  with  best  coal  oil  and  rubbed  over  eggs 
from  bot  fly  on  horses'  legs  causes  eggs  to  loosen 
and  drop  in  a  short  time." 

Feeding  Soaked  Wheat  to  Pigs. 

Mr.  Jediah  Hill  writes  to  Xittlnmil  Sindnnmi  mid 
Fiirmrr  giving  his  experience  in  feeding  wheat  to 
pigs.  He  says:  "I  have  been  experimenting  a 
little  in  wheat  feeding  this  season,  not  with  steers 
but  with  pigs.  Early  in  May  I  commenced  feeding 
42  head  of  i)igs,  weighing  about  85  pounds,  giving 
them  about  all  the  wheat  they  would  eat  up  clean, 
in  addition  to  about  50  gallons  ]ier  day  of  skim 
milk  and  buttermilk,  and  the  i-un  of  a  clover  field. 
The  wheat  was  soak(>d  until  soft,  and  very  often  had 
bi'ffun  to  sprout.  Allowing  the  milk  and  grass  to 
jiroduce  15  pounds  i)er  day  of  gain,  I  had  12  to  13 
])ounds  of  gain  for  each  bushel  of  wheat  fed. 

Finding  that  considerable  of  the  wheat  passed 
through  the  pigs  without  being  digested,  T  con- 


tion  for  future  feeding.  I  am  continuing  the  same  I 
ration,  except  that  the  amount  of  corn  is  increased. 

THE  DAIRY. 


Two  Fine  Animals. 


We  go  to  the  prize  yards  for  subjects  of  illustra- 
tion this  week  and  give  two  rare  individuals  of  two 
fine  breeds  of  cattle.  The  first  page  cut  is  of 
"  Parthenea  s  Second  Sir  Henry,"  one  of  the  best 
bred  and  most  valuable  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  now 
living.  He  stands  at  th(»  head  of  the  great  hei'd  of 
"  black-and-whites '"  maintained  bv  Mr.  William 
Root  at  The  Majjles,  Hinghampton,  N.  Y.  This  bull 
has  for  sire  Sir  II(Miry  of  Maplewood,  the  greatest 
prize-winning  bull  of  the  breed  and  certainly  a  most 
wonderful  example  of  the  combination  of  the  finest 
dairy  points  with  an  unusually  large  frame.  Sir 
Henry  has  for  years  been  a  familiar  figure  in  East- 


The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the 
fine  Shorthorn  heifer  Elvira  of  Browndale  5lh,  bred 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Hrown  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
shown  by  him  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  last  year 
as  a  yearling.  She  was  sired  bv  Grand  "Duke  of 
North  Oaks  5th  !)8334,  out  of  old' Elvira  of  Brown- 
dale,  one  of  the  nn)st  useful  breeding  cows  in  the 
entire  Browndale  Herd.  This  choice  h(>ifer  is  an 
own  sister  to  the  beautiful  show  cow  Elvira  of  Bi-own- 
dale  3d,  illustrated  in  the  Ritr.vi.  something  over  a 
year  ago. 


Changes  in  Ripening  Cheese. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  has  been  study- 
ing the  changes  that  take  place  in  ripening  cheese. 
In  five  months  the  loss  of  W(>ight  for  100  jwunds  of 
cheese  averaged  13.53  pounds,  the  loss  of  water 
averaged  10. UO  pounds  in  100  pounds  of  cheese,  and 
the  loss  of  solids  averaged  2.88.  There  was  no  loss 
of  fat  in  the  five  montlis,  but  the  loss  of  casein  (nitro- 
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gen  compound)  averaged  1.48  potmds  for  every  100 
pounds  of  cheese.  In  every  case  the  amount  of  solu- 
ble nitrogen  compounds  increased  very  much  in  five 
months.  In  the  cheese,  when  green,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  soluble  form  in  100  pounds  of  cheese,  av- 
eraged 0.16  pound.  When  five  months  old  the 
amount  of  soluble  nitrogen  in  100  pounds  of  cheese 
averaged  1.24  pound.  The  cheese,  when  green,  con- 
tained no  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  amine  compounds,  i 
while  at  five  months  there  were  contained  from  0.26 
pound  to  0.50  pound  in  100  pounds  of  cheese,  with  an 
I  average  of  0.39  pound.  The  cheese,  when  green, 
contained  no  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  com- 
pounds, while  at  five  months  there  was  contained 
from  0.078  pound  to  0.126  pound  in  100  pounds  of 
cheese,  with  an  average  of  0.103  pounds.  The  cheese 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  largest  amount  of 
rennet  was  used  contained  considerably  more  of  the 
soluble  nitrogen  compounds  than  did  any  other 
cheese  at  five  months.  The  cheese  made  from  par- 
tially skimmed  milk  contained  the  smallest  propor- 
tion of  soluble  nitrogen  compounds  at  five  months, 
while  the  cheese  made  from  milk  containing  added 
cream  contained,  with  a  single^xception,  the  largest 
proportion  of  soluble  nitrogen. 


The  Tuberculosis  Scare. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  the  Rru  vi.  of  Augu.st  llth  I  i-ead  with  a 
degree  of  interest  the  article  under  the  head  of  The  Dairy, 
namely,  "  The  Tuberculosis  Que.stion."  My  native  county  of 
Chester  is  one  of  the  leading  dairy  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  received  from  friends  there  the  report  of  Secretary 
Edge,  a  gentleman  whom  I  am  well  acquainted  with.  En- 
closed you  will  find  said  report — if  you  think  it  advisable  to 


I 


I  use  a  part  or  whole  for  the  benefit  of  your  many  readers.  I  | 
I    leave  it  with  you.  E.  U.  Shoemaker.  j 

I  Visalia. 

I  We  are  glad  to  have  this  favor  from  Mr. 
I  Shoemaker,  whom  we  know  as  one  of  the  most  care- 
I  ful,  progressive  and  thoughtful  dairymen  of  Tulare 
I  county.  We  have  noted  in  our  Eastern  exchanges 
I  that  the  dairymen  are  picking  up  courage  and  are 
I  protesting  vigorously  against  the  sensational  manner 
I  in  which  this  tuberculosis  question  is  being  treated. 
I  It  is  claimed  to  be  in  large  part  a  "scare,"  which 
I  will  subside  and  finally  be  treated  on  a  more  rational 
B  basis.  The  view  which  Mr.  Shoemaker  sends  us  is  in 
I  the  same  direction,  and  in  view  of  the  standing  of  the 
■   speaker  will  be  hailed  as  of  great  value  by  California 

I  dairymen  who  have  been  both  persecuted  and  per- 
H  plexed  with  the  tuberculosis  sensation.  The  Phila- 
■1  delphia  Ledger  says  that  there  are  probably  no  two 
■I  men  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  have  seen 

II  more  cases  of  tuberculosis  or  who  are  in  a  better 
■1  position  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  disease 
11  than  Secretary  Edge,  of  the  State  Board  of  A  gri- 
ll culture,  and  Dr.  Bridge,  the  State  Veterinary 
H  Surgeon,  and  yet  they  both  admit  they  have  found 
ll  no  proof  that  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  to  the 

'  11  human  race,  and  it  has  been  stated,  upon  good 

11  authority,  that  even  our  State  Board  of  Health  are 
'  ■]  divided  and  are  seeking  light  on  this  particular  phase 
1  H  of  the  question. 

H  At  one  of  our  farmers'  institutes,  in  reply  to  the 
I  fll  direct  question  as  to  whether  the  disease  was  trans- 

■1  missible,  Secretary  Edge  replied  substantially  as  fol- 

M  lows : 

M      "  In  my  practical  experience  of  over  fifteen  years 
■I  I  have  not  yet  found  a  case  of  tuberculai-  consump- 
H  tion  in  the  human  race  which  I  could,  by  any  means, 
■I  trace  to  tuberculosis  in  the  animal;  but,  at  the  same 
■  ■I  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  it 
I  fl|  cannot  be  so  transmitted,  but  I  will  say  that  if  it  is 
t  H  transmissible  the  danger  is  so  slight  and  the  oppor- 
•  P|  tunity  so  seldom  occurs,  that  it  is  worse  than  foolish 
to  get  up  a  scare  on  account  of  it.    In  our  post- 
mortems Dr.  Bridge  and  I  have  taken  no  precautions 


against  contracting  the  disease  from  the  animal,  and 
yet  thus  far  we  have  entirely  escaped  the  danger, 
if  any  such  exists.  But  our  exemption  does  not 
prove  that  persons,  under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions, but  predisposed  to  the  disease,  might  not  have 
been  affected  otherwise. 

"  I  can  also  positively  state  that  my  experience 
with  infected  herds  has  always  been  against  the 
transmission  of  disease.  In  one  case  where  Dr. 
Bridge  and  I  condemned  fifteen  cows  out  of  a  herd  of 
eighteen,  for  six  or  seven  years  one  or  more  cows 
had  died  each  year  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms, 
but  the  true  character  of  the  disease  was  not  sus- 
pected until  a  local  veterinarian  called  in  the  State 
officers.  The  milk  of  this  dairy  had  all  been  sold  for 
consumption  as  milk  in  a  .small  town  of  less  than  2000 
inhabitants,  and  there  is  no  tubercular  consumption 
in  the  town  to-day. 

"  In  a  more  recent  case  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
the  fact  that  tuberculosis  had  existed  in  the  herd  for 
at  least  ten  years;  during  that  time  one  or  more  cows 
had  died  each  year,  but,  as  in  the  case  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  true  character  of  the  disease  was  not 
suspected  until  a  medical  gentleman  happened  to 
see  a  portion  of  one  of  the  diseased  lungs  and  pro- 
nounced it  tuberculosis.  The  milk  of  these  cows  had 
been  used  in  the  family  of  the  owner,  and  neither  the 
children  nor  the  adults  exhibited  any  signs  of  tuber- 
cular consumption. 

"  But,  while  we  are  certain  of  these  and  other 
facts  in  the  same  general  direction,  it  does  not 
necessarily  prove  that,  under  different  conditions 
and  surroundings,  the  disease  might  not  have  been 
transmitted;  we  can  only  say  that  in  many  similar 


I  cases  it  was  not  transmitted.  A  person  in  good 
i  sound  health,  and  living  under  proper  conditions, 
has  the  power  of  throwing  off  disease  of  this  character 
which  are  not  possessed  by  those  whose  foi-mation  or 
surroundings  are  conducive  to  disease,  and  the  evi- 
dence which  I  thus  offer  simply  proves  that  under 
fair  conditions  the  disease  has  not  been  carried  from 
the  animal  to  the  human  race. 

"  There  are  many  things  in  connection  with  the 
germs  of  disease  which  we  do  not  yet  understand, 
and  our  danger  now  is  that  we  may  assume  as 
facts  things  which  will  not  bear  critical  and  prac- 
tical examination.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  know 
that  the  germ  which  produced  the  disease  known  as 
'  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  '  would  rapidly  com- 
municate the  disease  to  cattle,  buffaloes,  deer  and 
even  to  goats,  and  yet  these  germs,  under  precisely 
the  same  or  even  worse  conditions,  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  human  race  or  upon  horses  or  species  of 
farm  stock  not  enumerated  before.  Just  why  the 
germ  should  be  so  active  in  producing  the  disease  in 
a  certain  class  of  animals  and  entirely  incapable  of 
producing  it  in  another  is  something  which  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  explain,  but  we  must  admit  the 
fact. 

"  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  for  it  is  a  very  important  one.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  understood  as  saying  positively  that 
tuberculosis  in  animals  and  tubercular  consumption 
in  th(i  human  race  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and,  therefore,  transmissible,  but  I  do  wish  to  be 
very  distinctly  vmderstood  as  believing  that  there  is 
no  just  cause  for  any  scare  or  excitement  in  relation 
to  the  nuitter.  I'ei-sons  have  died  with  tubercular 
consuini)tion  in  th(>  past  and  will  do  so  in  the  future, 
whether  there  is  any  tul)erculosis  or  not;  cattle  have 
died  with  tuberculosis  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years  and  will  do  so  for  years  to  come,  and  there  is 
neither  reason  nor  excuse  for  our  adopting  measures 
which  will  entail  great  inconvenience  to  one  portion 
of  the  community  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting others  against  an  evil,  the  existence  of  which 


we  are  by  no  means  certain  of,  or,  if  certain,  we 
know  that  the  danger  is  scarcely  greater  now  than 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

"You  may  possibly  say  that  if  tuberculosis  is  not 
transmissible  to  the  human  race  why  kill  diseased 
animals?  In  answer  I  would  say  that,  as  State 
officers,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  transmission 
of  the  disease  to  the  human  race.  The  law  under 
which  we  act  refers  solely  to  contagious  diseases 
among  animals,  and,  this  being  clearly  of  this  char- 
acter, it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  its  spread  and  to  re- 
duce the  losses  to  a  minimum.  The  question  of  the 
transmissibility  of  the  disease  belongs  more  prop- 
erly to  our  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  willingly  resigns  it  to  their 
care,  well  knowing  that  they  will  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem.  Our  work  is  to 
protect  the  stock-owner  against  loss,  and  if,  in  so 
doing,  we  can  protect  the  general  public,  it  is  all 
the  better  and  enlarges  our  sphere  of  usefulness 
just  that  much  more. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I  have 
so  often  stated  during  our  work  in  stamping  out 
the  so-called  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  that 
public  scares  are  foolish  in  the  extreme  and  ac- 
complish nothing  in  the  line  of  practical  work. 
Tuberculosis  stamped  out  of  one  herd  is  worth  more 
than  columns  of  fine-drawn  theories  in  the  news- 
papers, and  will  accomplish  more  for  the  public 
good.  Quiet  practical  work  is  what  is  wanted,  and 
all  tendency  to  frighten  the  public  or  increase  the 
apparent  danger  are  not  only  useless,  but  in- 
jurious. Our  work  is  to  reduce  the  loss  from  the 
disease  to  a  minimum,  and  in  so  doing  we  are 
willing  to  leave  the  solution  of  all  minor  questions 
to  others." 

Making  Good  Butter. 


Working  the  butter  is  where  the  fine  art  of  butter 
making  comes  in,  says  a  writer  in  an  exchange. 
Nothing  but  practice  and  deep  study  will  master 
lliis  part  of  the  work.  Given  a  single  lot  of  butter 
out  of  the  churn  and  divide  it  between  two  people, 
one  an  old-fashioned  butter  maker  and  the  other  a 
modern  expert,  and  if  the  butter  came  out  of  the 
churn  all  right,  one  will  make  twenty-five  and  the 
other  fifty-cent  butter  of  it,  such  being  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  working. 

To  work  butter  correctly  we  must  begin  in  the 
churn.  Stop  it  when  the  butter  breaks,  say  the  size 
of  bird  shot.  Draw  off  the  buttermilk;  skim  oft'  the 
granules  of  butter  that  have  run  into  the  buttermilk 
and  put  it  back  in  the  churn.  Now  carefully  lift  the 
butter  all  out  of  the  churn  with  a  tin  or  wooden  dip- 
per. Don't  for  your  life  touch  it  with  your  hands. 
Place  it  as  tenderly  as  a  baby  on  the  worker  and 
press  it  gently  but  firmly  into  a  flat  cake.  Then 
with  the  wooden  paddle  fold  it  together  and  again 
gently  but  firmly  press  it  flat.  Do  this  over  and 
over  again  until  all  the  water  is  out  of  it,  but  stop 
as  soon  as  you  can ;  the  danger  to  butter  is  in  over- 
working it. 

Never  put  a  churn  more  than  a  third  full,  so  as  to 
give  the  cream  full  chance  to  fall  or  allow  the  dasher 
a  chance  to  agitate  it.  You  can  soon  learn  to  tell  by 
the  sound  when  the  cream  "  breaks  " — that  is,  forms 
in  little  pellets  like  shot.  Then  stop,  draw  oft'  the 
buttermilk  and  add  a  bucket  of  clean,  fresh  water  at 
the  temperature  of  60".  Be  particular  about  this  if 
you  want  fine  butter.  Turn  it  slowly  in  this  water 
twice,  then  draw  off  the  water  and  add  another 
bucketful  and  repeat  the  process.  Do  this  until  the 
water  runs  from  the  churn  perfectly  clear,  then  the 
butter  is  ready  for  the  working  table. 

How  To  riake  Ten  Cows  Pay. 


Prof.  H.  H.  Dean,  in  Ontario  Farm  Institute  Re- 
port, has  this  paragraph:  Ten  cows,  perhaps,  is  the 
average  number  which  a  farmer  should  have  before 
he  will  begin  to  realize  that  he  is  dairying  in  earnest. 
Where  but  from  three  to  five  cows  are  milked,  they 
are  usually  looked  upon  as  a  side  track  —  "the 
women  can  have 'em  to  make  a  little  pin  money." 
Too  many  persons  who  own  cows  ai"e  playing  at  the 
dairy  business,  just  like  children  who  keep  house  go 
visiting  and  dress  dolls.  But  in  order  to  make  money 
out  of  cows  nowadays  we  need  to  study  and  hustle. 
The  first  requisite  is  that  these  ten  cows  shall  be 
owned  and  cared  for  by  a  dairyman  or  a  dairy- 
woman.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  of  a 
good  dairyman: 

He  (or  she)  should  be  neat,  clean,  a  good  farmer,  a 
good  judge  of  cattle,  a  good  feeder,  kind,  thoughtful, 
and  should  have  business  ability  to  buy  and  sell  to 
advantage. 

The  next  requisite  is  that  these  cows  should  be 
the  very  best  cows  that  can  be  had.  Every  one  of 
them  should  be  a  standard  cow — cows  that  will  give 
6000  pounds  of  milk  or  make  250  pounds  of  butter  in 
a  year,  and  as  much  more  than  this  as  possible.  To 
g(?t  these  cows,  the  surest  way  is  to  breed  them. 
Buy  them  if  you  can;  they  are  cheap  at  from  $40  to 
$50  per  head.  The  third  point  is  that  these  cows 
shall  bo  properly  housed  and  cared  for,  and  be  fed  on 
cheap  food.  The  money  lies  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  price  obtained.  The  former  should 
be  as  low  as  possible  and  the  latter— well,  all  you 
can  get. 


SHORTHORN    HEIFER    ELVIRA    OF   BROWNDALE   r.th    AT   ONE    YEAR  OLD. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Harrying  a  Pig  for  His  Pen. 


Chancing  to  stroll  past  a  window, 

At  the  close  of  a  warm  summer's  day, 
When  people  were  sitting  at  leisure, 

I  heard  a  sweet,  girlish  voice  saj' : 
"  Dear  me  I  of  what  is  she  thinking ! 

Dc  you  know  what  I  always  think  when 
A  girl  weds  a  man  for  his  money  '. 

She  marries  a  pig  for  his  pen." 

And  1  thought  as  I  slowly  walked  onward, 

And  pulled  at  my  evening  cigar. 
Of  the  truth  her  trite  saying  conveyed  me, 

And  of  how  many  bright  girls  there  are 
Who  unmercifuUy  snub  the  poor  suitors 

And  smile  on  the  wealthy  young  men. 
To  find  when  the  farce  is  completed 

They  have  married  a  pig  for  his  pen. 

"  That  girl,"  says  the  world,  "  is  well  married 

That  has  money  and  jewels  galore, 
Who  dresses  in  sealskin  and  satin, 

And  of  servants  employs  half  a  score." 
It  may  be.    The  p<j.ssession  of  riches 

Should  not  prove  detrimental  to  love. 
And  it  may  be  that  matches  of  all  kinds 

Are  made  in  the  heaven  above; 

But  Vm  not  inclined  to  believe  it, 
t'or  the  owner  of  stot-k,  ship  or  mine, 

Of  an  English  manorial  estate. 
Or  a  barony  old,  on  the  Rhine, 

Wins  the  prize  fi-om  true  worth  and  real 
manhood. 

When  the  wedding  is  over,  'tis  then 
The  bride  often  finds  to  her  sorrow- 
She  has  married  a  pig  for  his  pen. 

—Will  Tcmpler. 


A  Woman. 


In  herself  she  dwelleth  not. 

Although  no  home  were  half  so  fair: 
No  simplest  duty  is  forgot. 
Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 

That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  share. 

She  doeth  little  kindnesses 

Which  most  leave  undone,  or  despise ; 
For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 
And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 

Is  low -esteemed  in  her  eyes. 

She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things. 

And,  though  she  seem  of  other  birth, 
Kound  us  her  heart  entwines  and  clings, 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 
To  tread  tlie  humble  paths  of  earth. 

Ble.ssing  she  is  ;  God  made  her  so, 
And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow, 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 

She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 

Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonize; 
Peeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 

She  is  a  woman  ;  one  in  whom 

The  springtime  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  jjerfume, 
Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 

— Lowell. 


That  Schoolmate. 


"  To  be  hant^ed  until  he  was  dead." 
Did  he  hear  the  words  aright,  that 
white-faced  boy  .standinpf  before  that 
c  rowd  of  upturned  faces  ?  Ah,  yes,  he 
heard  them  ! 

"lean  die,"  he  thought.  Then  his 
eyes  sought  among  them  all  for  one 
face  that  he  could  trust,  for  one  that 
might  believe  him  innocent  of  the 
crime  for  which  they  would  hang  him. 
Was  there  such  a  face  ?  Had  he  in 
all  that  crowd  a  single  friend  ?  If  so, 
he  knew  it  not. 

"  He  doesn't  look  like  a  murderer," 
said  a  lady  who  had  been  present  at 
the  last  hearing.  "He's  handsome 
and  not  over  eighteen,  they  say. " 

"But  the  evidence  was  most  con- 
clusive," said  the  man  at  her  side. 

"  Yes,  1  suppose  so,  yet  " — 

The  evidence  had  been  most  con- 
clusive. No  one  knew  that  better  than 
the  condemned,  who  turned  his  hope- 
less eyes  upon  the  crowd  that  seemed 
hunting  him  to  his  death. 

Was  it  only  six  months  ago  he  had 
been  working  in  that  little  mining 
camp  with  Pete  and  Jun,  as  happy  and 
careless  as  the  birds  among  the  trees  ? 
And  now  he  was  to  be  dragged  off  to 
jail,  to  remain  there  a  short  time,  when 
he  would  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
where  some  months  later  his  execution 
would  take  place. 

It  was  horrible  !  Why  had  he  ever 
been  born  ?  And  such  a  short  time 
before  he  had  fancied  himself  so  happy 
and  prosperous  !    How  cruel  was  fate  ! 

This  was  the  story  of  the  tragedy  as 
the  public  knew  it.  The  murder  had 
been  committed  on  an  obscure  street. 
The  victim  was  a  wi-althy  citizen  who 
bad  started  to  walk  home,  taking  a 


near  cut  that  led  through  a  rather  un- 
pleasant quarter  of  the  town.  When 
in  the  shadow  of  a  tall  building,  he  was 
waylaid  and  shot,  then  robbed  of  the 
$1,000  he  was  known  to  have  left  his 
office  with.  Not  only  was  the  shot 
heard  by  a  policeman  near,  but  the 
murderer  was  seen  by  him  as  well  as 
by  two  others,  and  when  arrested,  l*- 
fore  he  could  tlee,  the  money  was  found 
on  his  person — the  exact  amount,  $1,000 
in  a  plain  white  envelope  without  a 
mark  of  any  kind.  The  revolver  with 
its  empty  chamber,  lay  near  the  mur- 
dered man. 

All  this  was  proved  at  the  trial — all 
this  and  more.  Not  a  link  seemed 
wanting.  The  jury  hesitated  only  on 
account  of  the  youth  of  the  prisoner, 
but  everyone  knew  it  would  be  murder 
in  the  first  degree  from  the  start. 

The  boy's  version  of  liow  it  all  oc- 
curred was  regarded  with  incredulous 
smiles.  It  was  too  preposterous  to 
think  about.  This  is  what  he  said  over 
and  over  when  questioned: 

"  My  name  is  Edward  Niles.  When 
quite  young.  1  lived  in  a  city  some- 
where with  my  jjarents.  When  I  was 
ten  years  old,  my  father  moved  out 
West,  where  we  wandered  about  from 
town  to  town,  getting  poorer  and 
poorer.  My  mother  died,  then  my 
father,  and  1  was  taken  in  by  two  old 
miners  who  kindly  cared  for  me  and 
taught  me  to  work  in  the  mine.  One 
day  Pete  found  a  'pocket.'  We 
divided  the  pay  dirt  equally  and  went 
to  the  nearest  town,  where  Pete  had 
it  changed  into  bills.  That  is  how  I 
came  to  have  $1,000  upon  my  person 
when  arrested.  Tlie  money  was  niy 
own  and  htmestly  earned — at  least  it 
was  given  me  as  my  part  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  little  mine  we  owned  and 
worked." 

"But  your  appearance  upon  the 
scene  of  the  murder  ?  "  was  asked. 

"Accident,  accident  wholly.  Fool- 
ishly I  desired  to  see  something  of  the 
world  and  came  to  the  city,  intending 
to  invest  my  little  fortune  and  add  to 
it  if  possible.  T  have  been  troubled 
with  a  longing  for  city  life  ever  since  I 
was  taken  from  it.  1  came  here  the 
very  day  1  was  arrested.  I  was  pass- 
ing through  the  street  named  when  the 
shot  was  fired.  The  next  instant  I 
was  arrested.  If  I  turned  to  flee,  as 
they  had  said,  it  must  have  been  from 
fright.    I  have  no  remembrance  of  it." 

But  when  asked  to  produce  evidence 
to  i)rove  the  truth  of  his  words  he 
shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  I  cannot.  Jim  and  Pete  intended 
to  go  far  to  the  south,  I  know  not 
where.  I  did  not  try  to  find  out.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  way  in  which  they 
could  be  reached." 

"  Perhaps  an  advertisem«nt,"  was 
suggested  by  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
who  really  wished  he  could  believe  tiie 
3'outhful  criminal. 

"No,"  the  boy  said.  "They  never 
look  at  a  paper — don't  see  one  some- 
times for  six  months." 

And  thus  it  was  that  in  the  darkness 
of  his  cell  he  languished  and  wondered 
if  ever  there  was  or  had  been  a  person 
more  hopeless  or  friendless  than  him- 
self in  the  wide  world. 

His  crime  was  published  far  and 
near.  Pictures  of  the  murdered  man 
and  of  the  prisoner  appeared.  One  of 
these  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
schoolgirl  in  a  southern  village,  who 
read  with  startled  gaze  the  name  of 
the  criminal. 

"  Neddy  Niles  !  Little  Neddy  Niles  ! 
Papa,  oh,  papa,  listen  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  her  father,  extending 
his  hand  for  the  paper,  ' "  you  are  cer- 
tainly right.  But  we  did  not  think  he 
would  grow  into  a  murderer,  did  we. 
Rose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  papa  I  ' 

"So,"  he  continued,  glancing  over 
the  paper  at  her,  "  the  boy  has  one 
friend  who  believes  him  innocent." 

"  Read  it  all,  papa,  and  he  will  have 
two." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  paper  was 
tossed  aside,  and  the  man  arose  hur- 
riedly and  took  up  his  hat. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  papa  ?  " 
inquired  his  daughter. 

■  See  if  1  can  find  Pete  or  Jim,  but 
I'm  afraid  there  won't  be  time." 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  will — there  must  t>e. 


They  won't  hang  Neddy  when  I  know 
he's  innoc-ent." 

But  if  Pete  or  Jim  were  in  the  land 
of  the  living  they  could  not  be  found, 
at  least  so  it  seemed.  Rose  Clayfield 
and  her  father  were  indeed  trying  to 
reach  them  by  every  available  means. 

' '  They  could  not  clear  the  boy  of 
murder,  but  they  could  prove  how  he 
came  by  the  money,  and  that  might 
stay  his  execution,"  said  Mr.  Clayfield. 

"  1  am  undecided  what  to  do,  but  1 
will  write  to  the  chief  of  police  of  the 
city  where  our  Neddy  was  arrested 
and  tell  him  all  I  know  regarding  the 
boy  and  what  I  know  of  I'ete  and  Jim 
and  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
him.  I  should  recognize  either  could  I 
see  them." 

The  letter  was  written,  but  of  its 
good  results  they  could  not  tell. 

One  day  there  strolled  into  their 
town  a  rough  old  miner,  and  as  he 
pa.ssed  quietly  along  he  was  nearly 
paralyzed  by  a  pretty  young  girl  seiz- 
ing his  hand  and  exclaiming: 

"  Aren't  you  Pet«  'f  Oh  I  know  you 
must  be  Pete." 

"  Bless  your  purty  face,  my  dear, 
of  course  I'm  Pete." 

"Oh!"  she  said,  half  crying,  half 
laughing.  "  I  never  saw  you  but  once, 
but  1  knew  you.  Do  you  know  they 
are  going  to  hang  Neddy  ?  " 

"  Hang  Neddy  '!  "  he  repeated  deadly. 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes.  for  murder  and  rob- 
bery. They  found  $1,000  on  him  and 
thought  he  stole  it  from  a  man  that 
was  killed.  He  could  not  prove,  you 
know,  where  he  did  get  it,  he  could  not 
find  you,  and  we  have  tried  to  find  you, 
papa  and  I." 

"  Hang  Neddy — the  bravest  boy  that 
ever  worked  a  pick  ?  Well,  I  just 
guess  they'd  better  not !  " 

"But  they  will  !  '  cried  the  excited 
girl.  "There's  papa.  He  will  ex- 
plain." 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  explaining, 
but  at  last  the  old  miner  understood  it 
all  perfectly. 

"  I've  ^2,000  now,"  he  .said.  "  Reckon 
it'll  help  me  a  bit.  I'll  find  the  real 
murderer,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why. 
How  long  did  you  say  I  had  'f  " 

■'Three  weeks;  but  in  case  you  don't 
discover  the  criminal  go  to  the  gov- 
ernor." 

A  week  later  a  rough  looking,  pecu- 
liar individual  forced  his  way  into  the 
governor's  study, 

"  I  must  see  him,"  he  said  to  the 
servant.  "It's  a  matter  of  life  and 
death." 

The  governor  looked  up,  annoyed. 
He  received  a  number  of  visitors  that 
were  bores,  many  being  oflice  seekers, 
and  he  was  trit<l. 

"  If  you  please,  your  honor,  you  are 
agoing  to  hang  an  innocent  boy.  " 

"  I  am  not  going 'to  hang  any  one," 
curtly. 

"  No,  but  yer  jist  a-going  ter  let 
some  one  do  it  fur  you.  I've  got  some- 
thin  particular  to  tell  you,  and  you've 
got  to  hear,"  doggedly. 

"Be  careful,  or  I'll  have  you  put 
out." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will.  All  I  want 
is  your  attention  a  few  minutes.  I 
come  from  the  mines,  and  I  come  to 
save  an  innocent  bo}'." 

"They  are  all  innocent — according 
to  their  own  tales.  " 

"Wait,"  said  Pete.     "Back  thar 
mong    the    shadows    of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  a  man  came  to  our  little  camp 
hungry  and  poor.     We  was  hungry 
an  poor,  too,  but  we  divided  up,  and 
when  he  died  and  left  a  bright  lad  we  I 
took  him  in  as  full  partner,  me  and  | 
Jim.     Maybe  you  think  it  wasn't  a 
fair  show  fur  us,  but  it  was,  fur  the  | 
boy  could  read  like  a  parson  and  talk  ' 
Hke  a  book — his  father  had  been  an 
educated   feller,    so    we    got    along  I 
amazin'  well.    Once  Jim  fell  sick  with 
the  fever,   and  that    hoy   took  him 
through,  same  as  he  did  me  when  I  cut 
my  leg  an  came  near  dyin'  under  the 
shadows  of  the  hills.    Reckon  we  did 
not   begrudge  him  the  partnership, 
not  much.    We  only  regretted  it  when 
he  took  his  thousand  dollars  and  left 
us,  an  we  felt  like  we'd  never  have  a 
stock  company  again  after  that. "  , 

Pete  glanced  up  at  the  governor  and  , 
saw  that  his  face  was  full  of  suppressed 
excitement.  ' 


"You  are  speaking  of" — 

"  Neddy  Niles,  the  boy  to  be  hung 
next  Friday — the  boy  that  is  as  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  as  you  be,  as  I  be.  " 

"I  understand  something  of  the 
story.  I  have  been  interested  in  it, 
and  I  want  the  facts.  Now  answer  my 
questions." 

An    hour    later   a    detective  was 
closeted  with  the  governor  and  Pete. 
*         «         »         «  ♦ 

It  was  the  night  before  he  was  to  be 
hung  that  Edward  Niles,  wan  and 
hopeless,  glanced  up  as  the  cell  door 
was  opened  to  find  himself  in  the  arms 
of  his  old  "  pard  "  and  foster  father. 

"Pete!"  he  cried.  "Oh.  Pete, 
have  you  come  at  last But  it's  too 
late  now." 

"  Never  say  die,  my  boy.  You  are 
saved,  thank  God.  I've  found  the  real 
murderer — he's  dead  now — an  I'd  never 
have  rested  a  minute  if  I'd  known  the 
danger  you  was  in." 

"  But  who — how" —  - 

"The  murderer"/  Oh,  I  got  on  the 
scent  at  the  start.  I  got  others  inter- 
ested, then  the  governoi*,  and  we 
tracked  him  down,  when  he  shot  him- 
self and  saved  his  government  from  the 
trouble.  Same  fellow  who  swore  he 
saw  you  shoot.  It  was  all  a  set  up 
game.  But  you  ate  free,  and  now 
where  do  you  want  to  go,  my  boy,  for 
you  still  own  the  $l,o50  they  robbed 
you  of " 

"  To  California."  said  Ned,  a  light  of 
intense  joy  and  hope  shining  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Back  where  I  washapi)y  and  safe." 

Later  on  they  told  him  the  story  of 
the  girl  who  had  done  so  much  in  his 
cause,  the  little  schm)lmate  and 
friend  of  his  childhood. 

Three  years  later  he  called  upon  her 
to  thank  her  for  her  confidence  and 
help  and  to  tell  her  how  he  had  pros- 
pered, with  the  ho]3e  ever  before  him 
of  sharing  his  all  with  her  if  she  could 
care  for  him- 

Pete  and  Jim  refused  to  attend  the 
wedding,  but  they  each  sent  a  large 
gold  nugget  from  their  new  claim, 
vvhii-h  was  panning  out  beautifully,  as  a 
weilding  present. 


Smiles. 


Many  a  man  is  living  an  honest  life 
who  would'nt  if  the  jail  were  farther  off. 

To  the  eyes  of  a  mule  short  ears  are 
a  deformity. 

It  never  hurts  truth  any  to  be 
slapped  in  the  face. 

If  there  is  any  dog  in  a  man  it  is 
pretty  a])t  to  growl  when  his  food  is 
not  to  his  taste. 

When  the  devil  comes  to  an  empty 
mind  he  is  sui  e  of  a  place  to  stay  all 
night. 

A  whole  bushel  of  notions  don't  weiph 
half  as  much  as  one  little  stubborn  fat  t. 

When  ])eople  get  to  quarreling  about 
their  creeds,  the  devil  sto])s  being  anx- 
ious about  their  deeds. 

Many  a  man  who  started  out  to  re- 
form the  whole  world  changed  his  mind 
before  he  got  into  the  next  county. 

It  may  be  that  the  reason  Methuselah 
lived  so  long  was  that  some  young 
woman  had  married  him  for  his  money. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors — World's  Fair. 

•DR.' 


MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Crape  Cre.im  of  Tartar  Powder.  Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 
40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD, 
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THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


When  Baby  Put  on  Pants. 


It's  a  day  we  all  remember,  and  its  scene  of 

solemn  stale 
Still  casts  a  gleam  of  sadness  when  at  home 

we  congi-egate ; 
For  a  baby  form  is  missing,  and  no  childish 

prattle  grants 
Its  music  sweet,  refreshing,  since  the  baby 

put  on  pants. 

'Twas  a  transformation  truly,  and  it  marked 

an  epoch  grave. 
It  tcok  away  dear  babyland  and  boyhood  to  us 

gave ; 

The  change  could  bo  discovered  with  the 

slightest  kind  of  glance 
At  the  pride-flushed  face  of  baby— that  day 

he  put  on  pants. 

It  closed  the  doors  of  lullaby  and  opened  wide 
the  gate 

That  leads  from  arms  of  mother  to  the  hill  of 
man's  estate. 

The  light  of  dawning  future  'cross  the  fra- 
grant pathway  slant.?. 

Of  baby,  and  enthralls  him— on  the  day  he  put 
on  pants. 

—St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


The  Party  Alice  Gave. 


Alice  Ray  wanted  to  yive  a  party. 
Most  of  licr  comrades  had  given  one 
and  she  thought  it  was  her  turn  now. 
Hut  the  question  was  what  Itind  a  party 
should  it  be.  One  of  her  little  friends 
had  had  a  Japanese  party,  at  which 
each  little  guest  carried  a  fan  and  had 
lier  hair  arranged  on  the  top  of  her 
head  in  Japanese  fashion.  At  supper 
they  sat  beneath  a  large  Japanese  um- 
breila,  to  which  were  fastened  a  number 
of  Japanese  lanterns,  and  they  used 
Japanese  di.shes  and  napkins. 

Another  little  girl  had  an  orange 
party.  Everyone  wore  an  orange  bow 
in  her  hair  and  some  tied  their  slippers 
with  orange  colored  ribbons.  The  sup- 
per table  was  decorated  with  boquets 
of  beautiful  yellow  flowers  and  it  was 
spread  with  oranges,  orange  cake 
orangeade,  orange  ice-cream,  and  in 
fact,  nearly  everything  in  which  either 
the  flavor  or  the  color  of  the  orange 
could  be  used.  Of  course  this  also  was 
very  nice,  but  a  number  of  little  people 
had  been  ill  after  it.  Still  another  lit- 
tle girl  had  a  pink  tea,  which  was  some- 
thing like  the  orange  pai-ty,  the  pre- 
vailing color,  however,  being  pink  and 
the  effects  of  the  suppei-  not  quite  so  dis- 
agreeable. So  Alice  wanted  to  have  a 
party  too,  but  she  didn't  know  what 
l<ind  of  a  one  to  have.  Just  a  common 
party  couldn't  be  thought  of.  It  must 
be  some  kind  of  a  party. 

One  thing  that  troubled  her  a  good 
deal  was  that  although  she  had  a  good 
comfortable  home,  it  was  nothing  like 
as  fine  as  some  of  the  other  girls',  par- 
ticularly Mabel  May's,  the  girl  who  had 
given  the  orange  party.  But  Alice 
thought  about  it  for  several  days  and 
at  last  asked  her  mamma  if  she  would 
give  her  consent.  Mamma  did  not 
answer  her  at  once,  but  after  thinking 
for  a  moment  or  two,  said: 

"Well,  yes;  1  can  find  no  objections." 

"What  kind  of  a  party  shall  it  b3  '! '" 
asked  Alice.  "I  can't  "think  of  any- 
thing new  and  I  would  like  some  kind 
of  a  party.  We  haven't  a  very  nicely 
furnished  i)lace  for  a  party,"  she  added 
looking  around  in  a  discontented  way. 
"  Perhaps  after  all  I'd  better  not  have 
one.  O,  mamma,  at  Mabel's  the  car- 
pets are  so  soft  and  thick,  and  the 
chairs  are,  well,  I  can't  tell  you  just 
what  they  are  like,  but  it  doesn't  seem 
as  if  you  sit  in  them  at  all,  it  just  seems 
as  if  you  sink."  Mamma  smiled  and 
then  said; 

"Now  Alice,  don't  be  silly.  The 
little  ones  who  love  you  will  not  care 
because  our  carpets  and  furniture  are 
not  elegant.  You  said  when  you 
came  home  from  Mabel's  that  you 
hadn't  had  quite  as  good  a  time  as  you 
expected,  and  you  know  you  were  quite 
sick  after  it." 

Alice's  face  brightened  a  little. 

"What  can  we  have  for  supper, 
mamma  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  not  sure  yet,  but  with  Brin- 
dle's  help.  I  think  I  can  have  a  very 
good  supper." 

"  Brindle's  help?  What  can  a  cow 
do  ?  " 

"  She  can  furnish  the  best  kind  of  a 
drink.  Do  you  know  anything  much 
better  than  her  milk  'I  " 


Alice  admitted  that  she  did  not. 

"  But  what  kind  of  a  party  shall  it 
be  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  soap  bubble 
party  ? " 

"Soap  bubble  party!"  exclaimed 
Alice.  "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  nice  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  do.  I  have  read  that  some 
grown  up  people  have  them.  It  will  be 
something  new  and  that  is  what  you 
want." 

"  I  will  make  some  strong  soapsuds, 
and  have  plenty  of  clay-pipes,  and 
when  you  once  get  blowing  bubbles  I 
feel  sure  you  will  have  a  fine  time." 

So  Alice  invited  her  little  friends, 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  with  some 
misgivings.  When  the  day  for  the 
party  arrived  not  one  of  the  little  peo- 
ple stayed  at  home,  for  all  were  curi- 
ous to  see  what  kind  of  a  party  a  bub- 
ble party  would  be.  In  the  parlor 
Alice's  mamma  had  put  up  a  small  set 
of  quilting  frames,  and  over  these  had 
stretched  an  old  fashioned  blanket 
shawl,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  very 
bright  plaid,  and  ever  so  pretty  for  the 
use  they  were  going  to  make  of  it. 

The  frame  was  placed  rather  lower 
than  for  quilting  and  just  the  right 
height  for  the  little  folks  to  play 
around.  At  each  of  the  corners  stood 
a  small  stand,  and  on  each  of  the  stands 
was  placed  a  basin  of  strong  soapsuds, 
and  around  the  basins  lay  a  number  of 
clay  pipes.  Would  you  believe  that 
there  were  children  in  the  world  who 
did  not  know  how  to  blow  soap-bubbles  ? 
Some  of  these  little  folks  did  not  know 
how.  So  Alice  blew  a  bubble  and  flung 
it  off  the  pipe,  and  it  fell  on  the  blan- 
ket, where  it  rolled  for  an  instant  before 
it  burst.  The  children  clapped  their 
hands,  and  at  once  everyone  began  to 
blow  bubbles.  They  blew  small  ones 
and  big  ones;  they  let  them  roll  on  the 
blanket,  or  blew  them  gently  up  into 
the  air;  they  tried  to  see  who  could 
blow  the  biggest,  and  who  could  make 
the  smallest.  Then  some  one  would 
carefully  blow  one  just  as  big  as  she 
could,  and  all  have  to  stop  to  look  at 
it  and  admire  the  beautiful  colors  that 
changed  and  circled  around  the 
frail  fc)all.  Such  fun  as  they  had  !  They 
could  hardly  believe  it  was  five  o'clock 
when  Mrs.  Ray  called  them  to  supper. 

And  the  supper  was  good,  too.  'There 
were  plenty  of  delicious  sandwiches, 
cookies  cut  in  pretty  and  amusing 
shapes,  such  as  stars,  rings,  diamonds 
and  funny -looking  girls  and  boys.  Then 
there  were  doughnuts,  and  they,  too, 
were  in  fanciful  forms  and  powdered 
over  with  sugar,  and  there  were  some 
delicious  tiny  cakes,  each  one  of  which 
bore  the  initial  letters  of  a  little  guest's 
name.  This  pleased  the  children  very 
much.  Then  there  was  a  dish  of  beau- 
tiful red  apples,  and  plenty  of  Brindle's 
creamy  milk. 

The  table  was  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  really  it  looked  lovely. 
Everyone  had  a  good  time  and  an  hour 
later,  when  they  started  for  home,  all 
declared  that  a  soap-bubble  party  was 
just  splendid,  and  Mabel  May  forgot  to 
make  the  polite  little  speech  she  had 
made  at  every  party  during  the  winter, 
but  threw  her  arms  around  Alice's  neck 
instead  and  exclaimed:  "  It's  been  the 
best  party  and  I  had  the  mostest  fun 
of  any  I  ever  went  to." 


Gems  of  Thought. 


What  is  civilization  ?  The  power  of 
good  women.— Emerson. 

One  thing  pride  has  which  no  other 
vice  that  I  know  of  has;  it  is  an  enemy 
to  itself,  and  a  proud  man  cannot  en- 
dure to  see  pride  in  another. — Felltham. 

Is  there  one  whom  difficulties  dis- 
hearten— who  bends  to  the  storm  ?  He 
will  do  little.  Is  there  one  who  will 
conquer?  This  kind  of  man  never 
fails. — John  Hunter. 

The  "  over  formal  "  often  impede  and 
sometimes  frustrate  business  by  a  dil- 
atory, tedious,  circuitous  and  (what 
in  colloquial  language  is  called)  fussy 
way  of  conducting  the  simplest  trans- 
actions. They  have  been  compared  to 
a  dog,  which  cannot  lie  down  till  he 
has  made  three  circuits  round  the  spot. 
— Whatley. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Repeated  applications  of  alcohol  will 
remove  grass  stains  from  any  white 
material. 

Soap  bark  is  about  the  best  thing 
that  you  can  find  for  a  wash  for  the 
hair,  and  thirty  grains  of  quinine  to  a 
pint  of  bay  rum  the  best  and  cheapest 
tonic. 

A  nail  or  tooth  brush  should  never  be 
left  in  the  holder  with  the  bristles  up- 
permost. It  stands  to  reason  that 
water  will  soak  into  them  in  time  with 
such  treatment. 

For  a  weak  person  when  bathing, 
especially  in  summer,  a  gill  of  ammonia 
in  a  small  tub  of  water,  or  some  rock 
salt,  is  a  wonderful  invigorator,  almost 
as  good  as  a  sea  bath. 

When  tooth  brushes  have  been  dis- 
carded from  further  use  in  the  toilet,  do 
not  throw  them  away;  but  relegate 
them  to  the  kitchen,  where  they  will  be 
found  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
They  are  indispensable  in  cleaning  the 
burners  of  gasoline  stoves  and  are 
found  handy  in  cleaning  lamp  burners. 
The  moderately-stiff  ones  should  be 
kept  for  this  purpose.  A  very  soft  one 
is  excellent  for  cleaning  the  repousse 
work  on  silver. 

An  English  way  of  preparing  fruit 
for  the  nursery  table  is  to  put  it  in  a 
stone  jar  with  a  cover,  and  to  set  this 
jar  in  a  pot  of  cold  water.  Bring  it  to 
a  slow  boil,  and  afterwards  set  it  at 
the  back  of  the  range  for  seven  or  eight 
hours,  letting  it  boil  slowly  all  the  while. 
Then  take  off  the  jar  and  let  it  get  per- 
fectly cold  before  using.  Eaten  with 
plenty  of  sugar  and  cream,  fruit  cooked 
this  way  is  most  healthful  and  is  a 
capital  addition  to  the  children's  sup- 
per. 

Those  who  arc  "putting  up"  their 
jellies  and  preserves  at  this  season 
should  remember  that  they  should  be 
put  away  in  the  dark.  If  you  have  no 
dark  closet,  newspapers  wrapped 
around  each  glass  will  prove  an  efficient 
substitute.  A  thin  layer  of  cotton 
batting  tied  over  the  white  paper  top 
will  prevent  the  formation  of  mould. 

Frosted  peaches  make  a  pretty  dish 
and  are  easily  prepared.  Take  twelve 
nice-looking  peaches,  and  with  a  coarse 
cloth  rub  off  the  fuzz;  then  roll  them  in 
powdered  sugar,  and  set  them  up 
carefully  in  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  a 
waiter  and  put  them  in  the  sun.  When 
they  are  half  dry  roll  again  in  the  sugar 
and  expose  them  again  to  the  sun  and 
breeze  until  the  sugar  is  quite  hard, 
and  then  put  in  the  refrigerator  until 
ready  to  serve. 

A  French  Salad  for  the  Summer. — 
Cut  up  a  pound  of  cold  beef  into  thin 
slices  and  put  them  into  a  salad  bowl 
with  about  half  the  quantity  of  white, 
fresh  lettuce  torn  in  pieces.  Season 
with  a  good  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  four  of  oil.  It 
is  an  improvement  to  add  a  little  onion 
juice  and  a  tablespooful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Stir  all  together  lightly  with 
a  spoon  and  fork  and  when  mixed  it  is 
ready  to  serve. 

German  Puffs  with  Almonds. — Half 
a  pint  of  cream,  yolks  of  six  eggs, 
whites  of  four,  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and 
a  little  orange- flower  water.  Beat  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs  sepa- 
rately; add  them  to  the  cream, 
then  the  flour  which  has  been  pre- 
viously mixed  smooth  in  a  very  little 
cream,  and  the  almonds  which  have 
been  blanched  and  pounded  with  a  little 


orange-flower  water.  Beat  all  well  to- 
gether and  bake  in  buttered  cups  or 
tins  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Serve 
with  sauce. 

Egg  Toast.— Put  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  the  whites  of  two  with  four 
ounces  of  melted  butter.  Beat  them 
well  together,  then  stir  them  over  the 
fire  two  or  three  minutes,  or  until  they 
are  just  set.  Make  some  slices  of  thin, 
delicately-brovni  toast,  spread  anchovy 
paste  over  it,  then  put  on  the  egg  mix- 
ture with  a  fork.  Cut  the  toast  into 
pieces  and  serve  very  hot. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  new  Atlantic  cable  carries  650 
pounds  of  highest  purity  copper  and 
500  pounds  'bf  gutta  percha  insulation 
to  the  mile. 

Bodies  of  moths  are  covered  with  a 
thick  down  because  the  insects  require 
protection  from  the  dampness  of  the 
night. 

White  clothing  is  cool  because  it  re- 
flects the  heat  of  the  sun;  black  cloth- 
ing is  warm  because  it  absorbs  both 
heat  and  light. 

A  Parisian  shoplifter  carried  a  bogus 
baby  with  her  during  her  predatory 
excursions.  The  infant  had  a  wax 
face  and  a  hollow  leather  body.  It  was 
the  thief's  custom  to  dexterously  trans- 
fer purloined  articles,  such  as  gloves, 
laces,  etc.,  to  the  spacious  i)aby,  which 
usually  gained  much  in  weight  during 
these  little  excursions. 

Science  says  now  that  beauty  is  not 
skin  deep.  She  can  tell  you  that  half 
the  charm  of  a  pretty  face — at  least 
the  expression — is  a  matter  of  little 
muscles  and  a  complex  labyrinth  of 
nerves,  and  that  the  curves  of  the 
lips,  the  glance  of  the  eyes,  the  droop 
of  their  lids  are  a  matter  of  the  prev- 
alent use  of  certain  small  muscles  in 
obedience  to  a  prevalent  aspect  of  the 
mind.  Moreover,  that  the  use  of  these 
organs  of  expression  has  come  down 
along  ancestral  lines,  and  that  the 
mold  of  the  features  themselves  is  a 
question  of  heredity. 

The  bones  of  a  human  being  are 
nearly  one-quarter  water  during  the 
life  of  the  individual.  They  are  chiefly 
composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  but 
contain  a  good  deal  of  animal  matter 
and  other  elements.  In  the  skeleton 
of  a  man  are  nearly  four  pounds  of  the 
metal  calcium,  which  is  many  times 
more  valuable  than  gold,  being  worth 
$300  an  ounce.  Thus  in  the  osseous 
framework  of  the  average  tramp  may 
be  found  material  with  a  market  value 
of  about  $18,000,  but  the  trouble  is  to 
separate  it  from  substances  with  which 
it  is  combined;  that  is  what  makes 
calcium  costly. 

The  bank  of  France  is  not  entirely 
free  from  apprehension  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  burglar,  and  guards  itself 
in  a  very  careful  manner.  Every  day 
when  the  money  is  put  into  the  vaults 
in  the  cellar  masons  are  waiting  and  at 
once  wall  up  the  doors  with  hydraulic 
mortar.  Water  is  then  turned  on  and 
kept  running  until  the  cellar  is  flooded. 
The  burglar  would  thus  have  to  work 
in  a  diving  suit  and  break  down  a  ce- 
ment wall  before  he  could  even  start  to 
loot  the  vaults.  When  the  officei's  ar- 
rive next  morning  the  water  is  drawn 
off,  the  masonry  is  torn  down  and  the 
vaults  opened. 

God  is  not  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  in  the  church  that  has  to  go  into 
the  show  business  to  raise  money  to  pay 
its  honest  debts. — Ram's  Horn. 


What  an  ocean  of  trouble  can  come 
out  of  a  gallon  jug. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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An  Hour's  5troll. 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  dis- 
tance you  travel  while  you  are  out  on 
an  hour's  stroll?  Possibly  you  walk 
three  miles  within  the  hour,  but  that 
does  not  by  any  means  represent  the 
distance  you  travel.  The  earth  turns 
on  its  axis  every  twenty-four  hours. 
For  the  sake  of  round  figui-es  we  will 
call  the  earth's  circumference  24,000 
miles,  and  so  you  must  have  traveled, 
during  your  hour's  stroll,  100  miles  in 
the  axial  turn  of  the  earth. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  earth  makes 
a  journey  around  the  sun  every  year, 
and  a  long  but  rapid  trip  it  is.  The 
distance  of  our  planet  from  the 
sun  we  will  put  at  92,000,000  miles. 
This  is  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit — 
half  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  as  we 
call  it.  The  whole  diameter  is  there- 
fore 184,000,000  miles,  and  the  circum- 
ference being  the  diameter  multiplied 
by  31416,  is  about  578,000,000. 

This  amazing  distance  the  earth 
travels  in  its  yearly  journey,  and  di- 
viding it  bv  365  we  find  the  daily 
speed  about  1,586,000.  Then,  to  get 
the  distance  \'ou  rode  around  the  sun 
during  your  hour's  walk,  divide  again 
by  24,  and  the  result  is  about  66.000 
miles.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  your 
hour's  trip.  The  sun,  with  its  entire 
brood  of  planets,  is  moving  in  space  at 
the  rate  of  1(;(),000,000  miles  in  a  year. 
That  is  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than 
438,000  miles  a  day,  or  18,250  miles  an 
hour. 

So,  adding  your  three  miles  of  leg 
travel  to  the  hour's  axial  movement  of 
the  earth,  this  to  the  earth's  orbital 
journey  and  that  again  to  the  earth's 
excursion  with  the  sun,  and  you  find 
you  have  traveled,  in  the  hour,  85,253 
miles. 

To  Dam  the  Nile. 


f^rom  time  immemorial  the  Nile  has, 
like  other  large  rivers,  discharged  an 
enormous  flood  at  one  season  and 
yielded  a  less  lavish  amount  at  another. 
So  low  are  its  shores,  much  of  the  way, 
that  great  inundations  result  from 
high  water.  Partly  to  reclaim  some  of 
this  land,  and  partly  to  secure  a  more 
ample  supply  in  times  of  drought,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  construct  a  dam 
in  some  eligible  place,  and  thus  to  store 
the  excess  in  the  season  of  overabun- 
dance. Engineers  have  been  over  the 
ground  within  a  few  months,  and  have 
just  made  their  preliminary  report. 
The  best  site  yet  found  for  the  purpose 
is  at  Assuan,  1300  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  situated  at  the 
end  of  a  series  of  cataracts.  Here  a 
good  foundation  on  igneous  rock  could 
be  laid.  About  5,500,000  acres  of  land 
would  be  made  available  for  agriculture 
and  other  pursuits  by  this  enterprise. 
But  as  the  country  above  Assuan  is 
very  high,  the  dam  would  back  water 
for  125  miles  up  stream,  to  Korosko, 
and  submerge  the  sites  of  several  in- 
teresting old  temples.  It  has  not  yet 
been  decided  whether  or  not  to  go 
ahead. 

Hoarding  of  Gold. 


A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of 
London,  calls  attention  to  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  gold  in  that  financial 
center,  the  total  amount  of  gold  now 
in  the  Bank  of  England  bemg  nearly 
$200,000,000,  a  sum  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  that  institution.  Refer- 
ring to  this  fact,  this  writer  states 
that,  as  after  1867  and  1866,  the  Bank 
of  England  "is  once  more  watching 
for  the  time  when  the  mightj'  torrent 
of  gold  will  again  burst  the  dam  and 
cause  a  general  and  rapid  improvement 
in  the  value  of  securities."  People, 
says  he,  must  have  something  for  their 
money,  and  the  question  soon  must  be, 
who  is  going  to  set  the  example  for 
going  in  for  the  purchase  of  second, 
third  and  fourth-rate  investments? 
' '  In  times  gone  by  the  same  process 
has  always  been  gone  through,  and  it 
must  inevitably  be  gone  through  again. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  some 


thousand  millions  sterling  of  money,  or 
$5,000,000,000,  lying  on  deposit  with 
the  London  banks,  and  hardly  any  of 
the  depositors  dare  to  move  their  por- 
tion into  securities  that  are  not  gilt- 
edged." 

A  caterpillar  in  the  course  of  a  month 
will  devour  6000  times  its  own  weight 
in  food.  It  will  take  a  man  three 
months  before  he  eats  an  lunount  of 
food  equal  to  his  own  weight. 


A  Noble  Fi§:ht. 

An  Eminent  Southern  Lawyer's  Long 
Conflict  with' Disease. 


Twenty-five  Years  of  I'rosperity,  Advertiity 
and  SufTerlnB— The  (Jreat  VU-tory  Won 
by  Science  Over  a  Stubborn 
Disease. 

(From  tlu  Atlanta,  (la.,  Congtitiilioii.) 

Foremost  among  the  best-known  lawyers 
and  farmers  of  North  Carolina  stands  Col. 
Isaac  A.  Sugg,  of  Greenville,  Pitt  Co.,  a  man 
who  has  been  on  the  edge  of  eternity  and 
whose  life  had  been  measured  by  minutes. 

"  It  has  been  twenty-two  years  since  I  be- 
came a  resident  of  this  town,"  .said  Col.  Sugg 
in  telling  his  story  to  a  reporter ;  "even  then 
the  first  symptoms  of  Gravel  were  asserting 
themselves  but  were  slight.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, my  disea.se  developed,  and  fight  it  as  I 
would  it  seemed  to  get  a  stronger  f(K)thold  day 
by  day  until  my  misery  was  complete.  For 
sixteen  years  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
free  from  pain,  not  pain  as  an  ordinary  man 
thinks  of  it,  but  agonizing,  excruciating,  un- 
endurable pain.  Tortured  from  head  to  foot, 
at  times  thrown  into  spasms  when  it  would 
require  the  united  strength  of  four  men  to 
hold  me  until  I  was  stupefied  with  stimulants 
and  opiates.  I  could  not  sit,  lie  or  stand  in 
any  one  position  but  the  shortest  time.  Sleep 
was  out  of  the  question  unless  brought  about 
by  the  strongest  stimulants  or  opiates.  Oh! 
how  mauy,  many  times  have  I  thought  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  that  life  of  suffering.  But  then 
my  mind  would  revert  to  my  wife,  my  chil- 
dren, my  home,  and  I  would  restrain  my  hand 
with  the  hope  that  some  (jther  means  of  "escare 
would  be  offered.  1  searched  the  archives  of 
medicine  for  relief.  Doctors  were  consulted ; 
lithia  waters,  mineral  waters,  drugs,  opiates 
and  stimulants  of  all  sorts  were  fried  without 
avail.  Why,  I  .sent  clear  to  the  W  e.st  Indies 
for  medicine  and  yet  the  result  was  the  same. 

"I  kept  at  my  work  as  long  as  I  could,  but 
nature  gave  way  at  last  and  I  succumbed  to 
the  inevitable.  My  entire  nervous  system 
had  been  shattered  by  the  stimulants  and 
opiates  I  had  taken,  my  blood  had  actually 
turned  to  water,  my  weight  had  dropped  from 
173  pounds  to  123,  and  it  seemed  to  everybody 
that  the  end  was  in  sight.  Why,  I  could  not 
bear  the  gentle  hand  of  my  wife  to  bathe  my 
limbs  with  tepid  water.  I  was  simply  living 
from  hour  to  hour.  I  had  made  my  will,  set- 
tled my  business,  and  waited  for  the  last 
strand  of  life  to  snap. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar case  as  my  own  was  brought  to  my  nuticc. 
This  man  had  suffered  very  much  as  I  had,  his 
life  had  been  despaired  of  as  mine  had  and  yet 
he  had  been  cured.  Think  what  that  little 
word  meant  to  me— CURED!  The  report 
stated  that  the  work  had  been  accom- 
plished by  a  medicine  known  as  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  investigated 
the  report  thoroughly  and  found  that  it  was 
true  in  detail.  Then  I  procured  some  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  and  began  taking  them 
and  began  to  get  better.  I  began  to  sleep  like 
a  healthful  child,  sound,  calm  and  peaceful. 
My  appetite  came  back  and  my  nerves  were 
soothed  and  restored  to  their  noi-mal  condition 
and  I  felt  like  a  new  man.  But  the  greatest 
blessing  was  the  mental  improvement.  I  be- 
gan to  read  and  digest,  to  formulate  new 
plans,  to  take  interest  in  my  law  practice 
which  came  back  to  me  as  soon  as  my  clients 
realized  that  I  was  myself  again.  After  a 
lapse  of  ten  years  I  ride  horseback  every  day 
without  fatigue. 

"That  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  saved  my 
life  is  beyond  doubt,  and  I  am  spreading  their 
praise  far  and  wide." 

Inquiry  about  the  town  of  Greenville  sub- 
stantiated the  above  facts  of  Col.  Sugg's  case, 
and  that  many  others  are  being  benefited  by 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  considered  an  unfailing  sijecific  for  such 
diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis, 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheuma- 
tism, nervous  headache,  the  after  effects  of  la 
grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sal- 
low complexions,  that  tired  feeling  resulting 
from  nervous  prostration :  all  diseases  result- 
ing from  vitiated  humors  in  the  blood,  such  as 
scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  They  are 
also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females, 
such  as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all 
forms  of  weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a  radi- 
cal cure  in  all  cases  arising  from'mental  worry, 
overwork,  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  deal- 
ers, or  will  be  sent  ixjstpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
(.'iO  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  ita.iiO— they  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  nr  by  the  100),  by  address- 
ing Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  Sciienectady, 


The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 


IS  THK  HIOST  IK- 
cause  It  comblncH 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  caD  be  run  with 
□atural  or  manufar- 
turol  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 
It  can  be  used  for 
i  pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  aU  pur- 
I  poses  where  a  perfect 
ungine  is  required, 
with  the  advantag)' 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 


China  and  Japan 

 ARE  

At  War! 

And  are  doing  their  best  to  injure  each  other. 

We  are  AT  WAR  with  High  Prices 

And  the  above  Sewing  Machine  is  the  result  of 
one  of  our  decisive  victories,  for  we  offer  an 
elegant  and  perfect  machine  at  prices  never  before 
heard  of  for  a  good  article.  Send  to  us  for  special 
circular  and  for  information  on  our  plan  of  doing 
business.  Wc  can  save  you  money  on  all  your 
purchases. 

Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply  Ass'n, 

132  riarket  St.,  San  Franci.sco,  Cal. 

MAILED  FREE 


CI 


to  any  I-arraer  or  Farroer's  Wifis 

Up  to  Date  Dairying' 

containing- full  instnirrion  how  to  secure 

Higher  Orade  Products,  make 


PIOHE  BUTTER     i„,  BETTER  PRICE 

and  with  Less  Labor  get  riore  Money 

Reviewing  and  explaining  in  a  practical  nianncr  .  . . 

THK  Normandy  (frcnch)  svsteim, 

DANISH  DAIRY  SYSTEM  ond 

ELGIN  Separator  System 

which  have  brought  prosperity  and  ease  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

Write  for  this  ValuaWc  Information.     Mailed  FREnon 
application.     Kindly  send  address  r.f  neii^hboring  farmers 
who  own  cows.   Address    R,  LESPINASSE, 
E».  Sec'y  Columbian  &  246  W.  LAKE  8t 

Illinois  Dairy  Associations.  Q  h  I OAQO 


'  •mrcc^'l  Patent 


SPERRV FLOUR  COMrANY 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steol  I'cjKts.  SliH-1  Kaila  ami  Stci-1  (Jatoh  ;  Stci-1  Tree. 
Klowcr  and  TcuiLatu  (iuarde ;  t  allied  Fic  WI  and  Hog 
Fence;  Steel  \Viri  I'efice  Board,  etc.  tat aluKiie  free. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,      High  St.,  DeKalb.Ill. 


CABLED  FIELD  m  K 

00  m 

CiN 

6. 

. — ' 

_  . 

AI»o  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Sieel  Wire 
Kence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  S3  High  SL.  DeKalb.  III. 

Jno.  Woodlock,  26  Beale  St., 

San  FRAN-CISCO,  Cax,., 

GENKRAL  AGKNT.S  FOK  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 


The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  Keale  Street  San  Franrinoo. 

 THE  

Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 


Manufaitured  by  <..  I.ISSKNDEN. 

Tlie  atteiitiuii  of  tlic  public  is  oailed  lo  tlim 
Seraper  and  tlie  many  varietleH  of  worii  of  wliieh  it 
is  capable.  Hiicli  an  Railro.'ttl  Work.  Irriealtoii 
DltcheB.  Levee  Biilldliif;.  Levellnir  Land.  Uoad  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

Tiii.s  Inipleiiieiit  will  lake  up  and  carr.v  ilH  loati  tu 
any  clesifwi  distance.  Il  will  diHtrihute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  IIB  lii.id  in  bulk  aH  deHired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  ScraiM-r.  (irader.  and  Carrier. 
ThonsandH  of  these  Scraiwrs  are  In  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  coniitr.v. 

5 ir'ThiH  Scraper  is  all  Sleel- the  only  one  nianu- 
faiHii  ed  in  I  he  Slate. 

Price,  all  Steel,  fonr-horse.  •40;  Sleel.  two-horse. 
IS:n.    Aildi-i  ss  all  onleiH  to 

G.  LISSEHDEH,  STOCKTOH,  CAL. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK 
 -f  

Seod  lor  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

How/land  Bros., 

rOMONA,  CAL. 

*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  KVAXS.l 

no  &  112  UKAI.E  STKEKT,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.   >   Steam  Engines. 

.    .    All  Kimlsof  itAVUlXEKV  . 

'-Co 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Tln'ir  lilHtory,  Culture  .-ind  ('iiriiij;. 


By  GDSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  l>een  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
f^ard.  Prof.  Wiekson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetniore  and  a 
uuiltltudc  uf  Pracllc:il  R.'tlslu  (irowers. 

Sold  only  by  TiiK  Dkwkv  Pt  iii.isuiNO  Co..  or  Its 
affen»«atlhe  uniform  price  of  00,  postage  pre- 
paid.   Orders  sluiuld  be  addressed: 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

230  .Market  Street,  San  Franelscu,  Cal. 


SAMPLE  Amerkan  Bee  Journal. 

_        ^  ^  (Established  ISiil). 

Mm  ^_        Weekly.  33  patres.  tl  a  year, 
■i  K  V  ■■  100-page  ^r»^.'«. 
P  II  kb  Bee  Book 
Free ! 


All  about  Bcus  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

50  Fifth  Ave. 
(ailCAGO,  II.I.1NOIS 


September  8,  1894. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  5,  1894. 

FLOUR  — Kiiii-  demand  on  shipping  account, 
mainl.v  for  tlx;  China  steamer,  to  sail  next 
Thurs'da.v.  We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  40  fti  .$3  5(\  1?,  lihl ;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  30(n' 
$3  40;  Superliue,  $2  .W-i  $2  75  'iS  bbl. 

WHEAT— Movciiicut  on  export  account  is  not 
vor.v  rapid,  and  the  immediate  outlook  is  not  par- 
ticularly promisinj^  for  any  great  increase  of 
activity.  Shippers  are  taking  matters  leisurely 
and  are  likely  to  continue  doing  so  until  some- 
thing occurs  at  distant  centers  to  stimulate  local 
trading.  For  shipping  purposes  standard  Wheat 
is  quotahle  at  85^;  8BMC,  with  ST'/^e  for  something 
of  choice  character.  The  range  for  Milling  Wheat 
keeps  steady  at  fiocnnsc  '<ff  ctl. 

BARLPjy— The  market  is  not  a  brisk  one.  At 
the  same  time  linsiness  is  active  enough  to  keep 
matters  in  fair  motion.  Feed  Barley  is  not  in  ex- 
cessive offering,  hut  sampling  is  slow  and  the 
si  Illation  lacks  vim.  Both  Brewing  and  Chevalier 
descriptions  are  in  request  for  shipping  uses,  and 
suitable  parcels  find  ready  custom  at  current 
ligures.  W(!  quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  77H(5)80c; 
choice,  8114c;  Brewing,  87!4@!t3!4c:  Chevalier, 
standard,  $1  2TA(gn  30'*  ctl. 

OATS— Sellers  are  at  a  disadvantage,  the  offer- 
ings being  larger  than  can  be  conveniently 
handled.  Dealers  again  lowered  prices  this  week 
in  hopes  of  iiicri>asing  custom,  but,  so  far,  no  such 
desired  result  has  followed.  Arrivals  are  coming 
down  quite  freely  froin  the  north,  and  very  soon 
there  are  likely  to  he  large  stocks  in  warehouse. 
Receipts  for  the  past  two  days  include  5000  ctls. 
from  Oregon.  New  California  Coast  Oats  sell 
at  a  range  of  8i!!^c^(/.^<l  05  "J*  ctl.  We  quote 
old  as  follows:  Milling,  $1  \2%(rlil  17H;  Surprise, 
$1  17!/2@1  fancy  feed,  $1  07<4@1  IS'/s;  good  to 

choice,  $irml  05;  poor  to  fair,  87H(a92"4c;  Black, 
nominal;  Red,  nominal;  Gray.  97i4@$l  n2V4  ctl. 

CORN—Quotable  at  $1  1.5(ff'l  17!4  for  large  Yel- 
low, $1  as  for  small  Yellow  and  $1  25(*$1  30  for 
White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $a7  50®28  50  * 
ton. 

CO«NMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27(3)28  f. 
ton:  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2?i£(S!3Jic  f,  lb. 

OILCAKF,  MEAL— Quotable  at  UBS  ^  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  !f.37..50. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-lh  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-lh 
bags,  mil  50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $.30  |! 
ton;  jobbing,  $.32.50. 

SEEDS— We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard.  Brown, 
$2tK)«/*2  25;  Yellow,  ,$3  (XI:  Trieste,  $3  25(Hi$2  ,50; 
Canary,  4c:  Hemp,  :)%c.  V  11>;  Rape,  i%m-iH<'\ 
Timothy,  6YiC  lb;  Alfalfa,  lOu;  Flax,  $3® 
$3  25  -#  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS- Quotable  at  $lfi  50((M7  .50  ^  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3"/j0; 
Rye  Meal.  .3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c:  Oatmeal,  4Vic; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3'/4c:  Buckwheat 
Flour,  ,5c:  Pearl  Barley,  4>4  to  f  -  ft. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13  ,50(«i$I4  ^  ton. 

HAY— The  market  is  w^ell  stocked.  Quotations 
are  easy.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1 
ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are 
the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay: 
Wheat  $8Cni$12:  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  .50(SU0  50:  Oat, 
$7(5'ir.  Wild  Oat,  $7@n  .50;  Alfalfa.  $8  .50@SI  25; 
Barley,  $«(«)«;  Clover,  $8@.10;  compressed,  $7@11 ; 
Stock,  $6@7  ¥  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@60c  bale. 

HOPS— Business  at  the  moment  is  wholly  at  a 
standstill.  New  crop  will  soon  be  on  the  market 
in  sultlcient  quantity  to  allow  of  .some  trading 
being  done,  providing  contracting  parties  can 
agree  as  to  values.  Just  now  quotations  are 
altogether  nominal  at  4(SBc  for  old  and  7(a'9c  ^ 
ft  for  new.  In  reviewing  the  situation,  Thomas' 
Produce  Report  says:  "Picking  on  this  coast  is 
now  general,  and  indications  point  to  a  crop  of 
about  140,000  bales.  The  market  price  has  not 
ruled  so  low  during  the  past  ten  years  as  it  is  at 
present— namely  6  to  10c.  The  railroad  companies 
have  voluntarily  accepted  the  situation,  reducing 
the  rate  of  freight  from  $2..')0  to$1..50  from  Califor- 
nia terminal  points  and  $1.70  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  terminal  points,  in  carload  lots,  min- 
imum weight  12,(XK)  fts,  thereby  materially  as- 
sisting growers,  placing  their  goods  to  Eastern 
consumers  in  competition  with  New  York  State 
Hops." 

RYE— Quotable  at  82^  (ft  85c  'V-  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  05c(a  $1  05  V  ctl. 
GROUND    BARLEY-Quotable    at    $18  .50@19 
¥  ton. 

POTATOES— Receipts  are  coming  forward  at 
the  rate  of  t'lOtIO  sacks  a  day,  k"eping  the  market 
well  stocked.  We  quote:  Early  Rose,  .3fl(a3.5c; 
Garnet  Chile,  40(:n\TOc;  Burbanks,  ,30(3 50c;  Salinas 
Burbanks,  60(nl7.5c;  Sweets,  $1  ZWi  l  75  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  3,5(Bi4.5o  V.  ctl. 

BEANS— Receipts  come  along  with  fair  freedom. 
Moderate  trade  for  both  home  custom  and  ship- 
ping trade.  Bayos,$2  20(»2  30:  Pink,$l  45(cui  ,55:  Red. 
$2(a-2  25;  Lima,  $3  60(313  75;  Pea,  $2  .50(3)2  75;  Small 
White, $2  6.5(3  2  75;  Large  White,  $2  40@$2  60  *  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Trade  moves  along  in  quiet 
fashion,  the  market  being  liberally  furnished  with 
most  descriptions.  We  quote  as  follows:  Green 
Okra,  35(1 50c  'f  box;  Egg  plant,  2.5(3i40c  ^  box;  Cu- 
cumbers, -Mi-Mc  ^  1)0X  for  bay;  Pickles,  $1  2.50il  50 
for  No.  1  and  2.5(3\50c  1?  ctl  No.  2;  Summer  Squash, 
2.5@30c  ¥  box:  Green  Corn,  2.5§.40c  sack  for  com- 
mon and  7.5c@$l  f>  box  for  bay;  Berkeley  Corn. 
2.5(ai.50c  per  box;  Marrowfat  Squash,  .$5  1?  ton; 
Hubbard  Squash,  —(a\—  it*  ton:  Green  Peppers, 
2.5r3':i5c  ¥  box  for  Chile  and  20f3;«c  box  for  Bell; 
Tomatoes,  15r*:i5c  1*  box:  Turnips,  75c  3  ctl; 
Beets,  7.5c  sack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  ctl;  Carrots, 
a5(3.40c;  Cabbage,  60(ai7.5c;  (iarlic,  l!4(ffi2c  f(  ft; 
Cauliflower,  60@70c  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  17Vi 
@a0c     ft;  Dry  Okra,  — c  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— The  market  is  not  so  heavily 
stocked  as  it  was  a  week  or  .so  ago.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  more  than  enough  to  meet  current 
demands.  Choice  offerings,  however,  are  doing  a 
little  better  in  price,  while  ordinary  goods  con- 
tinue to  rule  low.  Prime  Peaches  and  sound  Bart- 
lett  Pears  both  show  improvement  in  values. 
Apples  are  slow  of  movement,  and  it  must  be  a 
fancy  article  to  bring  the  to])  figure,  (irap(>s  are  in 
good  receipt.  We  quote:  (Quinces,  4<l(n'.VIc  box: 
White  Nectarines,  .'i5fr?50c  ^  box;  Red  Nectarines, 
50(gi65c  ^  box;  Crabapples,  2.5(3i40c  ti*  box;  Grapes, 
Sweetwater,  20®,3.5c  ft  box;  Malaga  Grapes,  2,5(5'40c 
box;  Muscat,  2.5(nH0c;  Black  Grapes,  2()(3',50c  * 
box;  Tokay,  4()(ni60c;  Isabella.  '.I0c('i.$l:  Peaches, 
2.5@75c  ¥  box  and  2.5(3.50c  bskl  and  $20("25  f 
ton  in  bulk;  Black  Figs.  20(<t3.5c  1*  box  for  l-layers 
and  40(0)650  for  2-layers  ^  box;  Plums,  l,5@40c  ^ 
box ;  Apples,  3.5c(a;$l  ipi  box :  Pears,  common,  20gi35c 
box;  Bartlett  Pears,  .50(aj75c  is  box  and  $I8f'S25 
ton  In  bulk;  Cantaloupes,  50c(a$l  3  orate;  Nut- 
megs, as^Soc;  Watermelons,  $j^iu  Ht  hundred, 

PEBBIES-Reeelpts  &re  ;»JllDg  o/I,  We  quote ; 


Raspberries,  $3  .50®5  behest;  Strawberries.  $3@5 
¥  chest  for  Sharpless;  Blackberries,  $2@4  ^ 
chest;  Huckelberries,  4@5c  ^  ft. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote  as  follows :  Mexican 
Limes,  $8@10  fli  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  — @— ;  Cali- 
fornia Lemons,  $3@4  tor  common  and  $4  50@5  for 
good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1  50@2  50  ^  bunch; 
Pineapples,  $2®4  50  ^  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Receipts  are  moderately  free, 
but  trade  is  light  and  slow.  The  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket, while  steady,  is  not  of  buoyant  character. 

Following  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchangfi  yesterday: 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  8'/jC  :  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7V4c;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6i4c;  prime,  6c. 

Apples — Evaporated,  8H®9c:  sun-dried.  5@6c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  7','2c;  choice,  7'4c:  standard, 
tS%c  \  prime,  6'/4c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@14c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  7(3  7V4c;  quarters,  6c; 
choice,  5i4c;  standard,  .5c;  prime,  4'/4c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;  unpitted,  li4c@2. 

Prunes — Four  sizes,  43^ff  5c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6'/ic;  standard, 
6c;  prime,  5'/4c. 

Raisins — 4-crown,  loose,  4i4c;  3-crown,  SUc;  2- 
crown,.3c;  seedless  Sultanas,  4c:  seedless  Musca- 
tels, .3c  ^  ft;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  .35  box; 
clusters,  $1  60;  Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clus- 
ters. .$3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced, 
$1  25  *  box. 

Dried  Grapes— 2^c  ft. 

NUTS— We  quote :  Chestnuts,  — ®— c  f.  ft;  Wal- 
nuts, 6(3>7'/5c  for  hard  shell,  8(8)9c  for  soft  shell 
and  8(3'9c  for  paper  shell ;  California  Almonds, 
10(3illc  for  .soft  shell,  6(n>7c  for  hard  shell  and 
I  l'4(3'12Hc  for  paper  shell;  Peanuts,. 5(3i6c:  Filberts, 
10®  1014c:  Hickory  Nuts,  .5(36e;  Pecans,  8c  for 
rough  and  8(3ilOc  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts, 
8fo;9c;  Cocoanuts,  $5  to  $5.50  lf<  1(X). 

HONEY— Offerings  are  light,  while  prices  are 
not  strong.  Trade  is  slow,  there  being  very  little 
demand  on  local  account  an<l  scarcely  any  for 
shipping  purposes.  The  Honey  crop  of  Florida 
this  year  is  said  to  be  large  and  the  demand  for 
the  California  article  is  likely  to  be  less  pressing 
inconsequence.  We  quote  new:  Comb,  10@llHc; 
water  white,  7r".7!4c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5H@ 
6c;  dark  amber,  .5(o'5!4c  ^  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24®2fic  ^  lb. 

BUTTER— The  market  is  bracing  up  again  for 
the  better  class  of  stock.  Common  grades  show- 
easy  t(jne.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  Creamery, 
21@2.3c;  fancy  dairy,  19@2lc;  good  to  choice,  17® 
18c;  store  lots,  1.3®16c;  picked  roll,  new,  19(3)210 ; 
flrkin,  17®19c  1^  lb. 

CHEESE  —  A  select  article  commands  top  rates, 
but  ordinary  grades  tend  in  favor  of  buyers.  We 
quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8®9c;  fair  to  good,  6^@ 
71/^0 ;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  12H@14c  ft. 

EGGS— Fancy  ranch  parcels  bring  good  prices, 
being  in  quick  demand.  Store  Eggs  are  not  in 
favor  and  therefore  move  off  slowly.  We  quote: 
California  ranch,  2.5®28c;  store  lots,  I8®24c; 
Eastern  Eggs,  lfi®20c;  fancy  do,  2lrni22',4c  Ig^  dozen. 

POULTRY— A  carload  of  Eastern  Poultry  is  due 
to-day.  We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Turkeys — 
Gobblers,  12(3il4c;  Hens,  12ro?  14c;  Roosters,  $4@4  .50 
for  old,  $4  ,50®5  ,50  for  young;  Broilers,  $1  .50®2.50 
for  small  and  $2  7.5® 3  25  for  large;  Fryers,  $3  .50 
®4  25;  Hens,  $4foi5;  Ducks,  $,3®.5;  Gees'e,  $1®1  50 
Impair;  Pigeons,  $1  2.5®1  .50  Tf*  dozen. 

WOOL— Arrivals  of  new  fall  Wools  are  light  and 
slow,  and  it  may  be  a  couple  of  weeks  or  more  be- 
fore there  is  enough  stock  on  hand  to  admit  of 
free  trading.  .Spring  Wools  are  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  only  trashy  stock  remaining.  The 
weekly  report  of  Thos.  Denigau,  Son  &  Co.  says: 
"The  Hrm  here  that  has  done  the  largest  amount 
of  shipping  for  the  spring  season  has  just  for- 
warded the  last  packag(!  of  its  season's  purchases, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  our  market  is  left  with 
one  less  Wool  shipper.  When  free  selections  of 
fall  stock  can  be  made,  however,  shippers  must  be 
liberal  purchasers,  as  prices  are  extremely  low; 
while,  on  a  scoured  basis.  Wools  cannot  (even  on  a 
free  tariff  schedule)  bo  laid  here  so  cheap  from  any 
part  of  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  must 
be  improved  conditions;  otherwise,  California 
sheep  men  will  all  go  to  the  wall,  as  it  is  absiird 
to  think  that  Wool  can  be  grown  for  2  to  4c  "1?  lb., 
which  is  about  the  present  ndt  average  result  of 
the  industry."    We  quote  spring: 

Year's  fleece,  *  ft   5®  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor          5®  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  10@11 

Do,  choice  12®  13 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6®  7 

Good  to  choice  8@10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6®  8 

Choice,  light  9®  10 

We  quote  Fall : 

Free  Northern   8(0.814 

Northern  defective   .5®  7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free, . .  5®  6 
Do,  defective    3®  4 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  6®6i8C;  ren- 
dered, 4i/2®4'8C;  country  Tallow,  4@4i4c;  Grease, 
3@3i/2C  1?  lb. 

MEAT  MARKET. 

The  market  is  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of 
Meats.  Lamb  is  cheaper,  while  quotations  for 
everything  else  in  the  Meat  line  have  easy  ten- 
dency. Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  car- 
casses from  slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— First  quality,  5c;  second  quality,  4!4c; 
third  quality,  4c  It*  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@5c  for  large  and  6@7c 
¥  ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  4®5c  ft  lb. 

LAMB— Spring,  5@6c  if(  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  5c:  small  Hogs,  .5c;  stock  Hogs,— c; 
dressed  Hogs,  6140^7140  ^  lb. 


A  PINE  ASSORTMENT, 
best  varieties,  free  from 
pesis  of  any  kind.  PruiiuH 


TREES 

 AND  

|— »  ■     r\  IVIT^S  ISlng,  Kost.raver 

•  M^f-\l^  I  ^3  aiiil  Miirdorh  Cherriew: 
lilark  California  Figs;  tUce  .Soft  Shell  and 
other  Almonds:  American  .Sweet  CheHtnutH; 
PrH>p>irtiirlenH  Walnuts.  Hardy  niounialn  grown 
Oran^o  Trees.  Our  oraufres  have  stood  22  degrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
California. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

512  to  S16  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

j  BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

W.  YORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener, 

i  Would  Ilka  permanent  engagement  by  November 
Ist.  Developing  a  place  for  Calirorala  flora  would 
beprefemd,  BoxH,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Followintr  is  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ( 
Tuesday,  September  .5,  1894.  f 

The  outlook  for  fair  prices  for  our  entire 
dried-fruit  product  continues  to  improve.  The 
cheaper  grades  are  being  sold  at  ruling  prices 
to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  growers, 
the  better  grades  being  firmly  held  until 
better  prices  prevail. 

Many  large  growers  and  associations  have 
provided  suitable  warehouses  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  storing  and  for  advances  without 
losing  control  of  their  goods.  The  persistency 
of  the  raisin-growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
in  forming  the  much  talked-of  Raisin  Combine 
appears  at  last  to  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  Over  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
more  important  growers  and  dealers  have  be- 
come identified  with  it,  and  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  honesty  and  good  faith  governing  the 
parties  interested,  it  should  prove  the  salva- 
tion of  that  important  industry.  The  schedule 
of  prices  is  as  follows,  all  f.  o.  b.  California : 


Boxes, 

Per  box. 

Imperial  Clusters 

6  Crown 

20  lb. 

$.s  no 

6  " 

10  •' 

1  80 

6  " 

5  " 

I  .35 

Dehesia 

5  " 

20  " 

2  00 

5  " 

10  " 

I  25 

5  " 

5  " 

1  no 

Fancy 

4  " 

20  " 

1  60 

■4  " 

10  " 

1  05 

4  " 

5  " 

0  90 

London  Layers 

.1  " 

20  " 

1  .^5 

•■ 

10  " 

n  9214 

.S  • 

5  " 

n  84 

Loose  Muscatels 

■1  •• 

20  '■  faced 

I  25 

■1  " 

20  •■  unfaced    1  15 

Per  lb. 

Loose  Muscatels 

4  Crown 

.50  lb.  or  sacks  0  O414 

3  " 
2  " 

.50  " 
.50  " 

0  03% 

0  m 

Seedless 

.50  " 

0  0.3 

"  .Sultans 

.50  '• 

n  04 

Dried  Grapes 

50  " 

0  02^ 

These  prices  are  rea.sonable.  If  adhered  to, 
they  will  afford  growers  a  fair  living.  Upon 
the  usjial  estimate  of  one  ton  of  raisins  to  the 
acre,  they  will  yield  about  17.5  per  acre,  from 
which  the  cost  of  production,  packing  and  sell- 
ing must  be  deducted.  The  cost  of  producing 
raisins,  of  course,  varies  greatly  with  in- 
dividuals and  with  year.s,  but  it  is  not  seri- 
ously out  of  the  wa.v  to  estimate  it  at  two 
cents  a  pound  for  growing  and  packing,  which 
might  possibly  include  wages  to  the  owner,  at 
say  $30  per  month  for  the  year,  but  no  interest 
on  the  investment,  which,  for  a  forty-acre 
vineyard,  with  necessary  buildings  and  con- 
veniences, cannot  be  less  than  S8000.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  generally  much  more  in 
the  Fresno  district.  If  the  grower  owns  his 
vineyard  clear,  he  can  support  his  family  in 
reasonable  comfort  and  fairly  educate  his 
boys  and  girls  if  they  are  not  too  many,  or  if 
they  are  all  ffood  workers.  If,  however,  as  is 
the  case  with  a  very  large  number,  he  is 
heavily  in  debt  with  10%  interest,  ho  will 
have  very  hard  work,  with  few  extra  com- 
forts for  the  family  and  little  education  for 
the  children  if  he  keeps  up  his  interest  and 
gradually  pays  off  his  mortgage.  If  the  prices 
fall  much  below  the  above  schedule  the  grower 
who  is  in  debt  must  graduall.v  fall  behind  and 
get  out  the  best  he  can. 

Surely  this  statement  is  enough  to  induce 
every  raisin-grower  in  California  to  give  this 
Raisin  Association  his  hearty  support.  The 
Exchange  gives  this  advice  the  more  freely, 
as  the  Raisin  Association,  being  composed  of 
both  growers  and  dealers,  is  not  of  the  form 
recommended  by  the  Exchange,  which  be- 
lieves that  growers  should  organize  by  them- 
selves and  control  their  own  affairs.  But 
since  this  form  is  what  has  been  agreed  upon, 
that  is  the  thing  to  stand  b,y. 

The  raisin-growers  outside  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  should  at  once  concentrate  round  the 
nearest  Fruit  Jilxchange  or  association,  place 
their  goods  in  its  hands  for  sale,  and  strictly 
adhere  to  the  above  prices,  or  as  they  may  be 
modified ;  and  from  time  to  time  should  send 
representatives  to  the  Raisin  Board  at  Fresno 
for  consultation,  where  we  are  sure  they  will 
be  most  cordially  received,  and  where  they 
can  learn  all  there  is  to  be  known  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  market,  and  the 
plans  of  the  association.  There  are  Exchanges 
established  at  Woodland  and  Yuba  City, 
which  will  very  well  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Northern  growers,  and  where  their  raisins 
can  be  economically  graded,  inspected  and 
placed  on  the  market.  In  southern  California 
the  Citrus  Exchanges  are  in  a  condition  to 
serve  as  rallying  points,  and  several  of  them 
are  so  doing. 

The  market  for  apricots  and  peaches  weak- 
ened a  little  on  the  first  of  September,  as  was 
natural,  the  August  contracts  having  been 
filled.  The  first  of  the  month  is  the  very 
worst  time  to  sell  fruit  for  immediate  cash,  as 
some  growers  have  found  to  their  cost  by  try- 
ing to  sell  in  this  market  this  week.  Growers 
will  gradually  learn  that  the  San  Francisco 
market  is  no  market,  except  for  the  wants  of 
about  two  millions  of  people,  of  whom  not 
more  than  half  are  in  towns  and  cities,  the 
remainder  being  in  the  country  and  requiring 
but  little  of  our  produce. 

The  August  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  a  further  decline  of  nearly 
four  points  in  the  average  condition  of  the 
apple  crop.  In  western  New  York,  we  learn 
from  another  sourt^e,  the  unusual  drop  con- 
tinuing through  the  months  of  Jul.v  and 
August  was  caused  by  a  species  of  fungus 
attai'king  the  stem  of  the  apple,  which  soon 
becomes  too  weak  to  support  the  increa.sing 
weight;  hence  the  apple  drops.  Whether 
this  is  a  new  disease  which  is  to  attack  the 
apple  in  extensive  districts  as  the  yellows 
has  the  poache.^,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  cli- 
matic conditions  liable  to  pass  away  with  this 
peculiar  season,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
now  quite  generall.v  affecting  the  Important 


apple  district  of  western  New  York,  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  growers. 

California  Fruit  Exchange, 
B.  F.  Walton,  President. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Ploiieeri  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Paclflc  Coast. 


FOB  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  21,  1894. 

524^776.— Explosive  Compound— G.  J.  Buechert, 
S.  F. 

524,777.— Nipple  Holder  —  Jos.  Canney,  Butte 

Mont.  ' 
.524,.5.39.— Paving  Roli.kh— W.  K.  Dennison  S  F 
.524,821.— Filter— H.  Eisner,  S.  F. 
524,779.— Sawmill  Carriage  Ofeset- C.  Elridize 

Oakland,  Cal.  ' 
.524,801.— Gas  Burner— H.  Eischweiler.  S.  F 
524,894.— Striking  Bag  —  C.  A.  Forsberg,  New 

Whotcom,  Wash. 
.524,901.— Boiler— E.  C.  Jordon,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
.524.721  -Hydraulic  Valve— T.  H.  Lee,  Seattle 

Wash. 

.521.947.— Railway  Signal  —  a.  B.  Murray  San 
Rafael,  Cal. 

.524,862.— Hay  Derrick— D  Ogilvie,  Elko,  Nev. 
524  7H9.— Door  Opener- G.  Rischmuller,  S.  F 
.524,810.— Door  Opener— G.  Rischmuller,  S.  F 
524,916.— Can  Labeling   Machine  —  Tardit  & 

Wethered,  S.  F. 
524,92,3.— Umbrella  Lock— N.  B.  Whitfield,  Port- 
land, Or. 

23,.574.— Design— W.  H.  Ward,  S.  F. 
Note.— Copies  of  tT.  s.  and  Porelun  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Ci,.  In  the  Hhortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  r..r  -i-.iiiliic  order).  American  .and 
ForeiKii  p.ii.  rils  ..iit;niH-d,  and  treneval  patent  busi- 
ness fui-  Paciti.-  i!i).iHt  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  .security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Always  Eloquent. — Uncle:  "Is  your 
little  dog  intelligent?"  Small  Nephew: 
"Well,  he  hasn't  got  so  very  much 
sense  in  his  head,  but  his  tail  seems  to 
know  a  lot." — Good  News. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  canmit  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian 
Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed  you  have  a 
rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it 
is  entirely  closed,  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this 
tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will 
be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars; 
free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
«»-Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 

Bray's  Sons  &  Co., 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros. — Established  18,5,5. 

connissioN  merchants, 

3*20  Clay  Street,  Sail  FraiK'isro. 
GRftllN,    BE/AINS,    HrtY,  ETC 

Members  of  the  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 

Forward  us  samples  of  your  Grain,  Beans  and 
Dried  Fruit  and  we  will  quote  you  prices. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  Commission 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer  with  quick  re- 
turns.   Correspondence  promptly  attended  to. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*f*  General  Commission  Merchants,  ift 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

fl®"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

W.  YORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  most  suitable  for  California,  from  the  small- 
est home  grounds  to  the  largest  parks  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  inspection  of  grounds.  ISox  H.,  Sto<4<ton, Oal. 

KTlWELLMACHINERYworks. 

kU  UiiiilR  of  tooU.  Fort  11  IK*  iDT  I  (itMii  ill.-i-  hy  usin(p  our 
Aduiri'Miilne  procf St*;  cfip  litUt*  aeoi  f.  ferreoiGd  Koimoni* 
lenl  Artedlan  Pumplnu  Riifn  to  wi  kbv  Kteam,  Air^eto, 
hH  u-helpv  Mi.  THE  AMEUICAN  WELLWOBKia 

Auroral  UU  VU\i!»go,liUi  DullMi  T«x* 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  RoACHB,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 


Uurrv,  hurry,  the  days  are  flying; 

To  the  State  Grange  you  will  soon  be  hying. 

The  date  of  August  'M)th  found  the 
<,M-anfJfe  representatives  en  route  for 
r.odi  to  attend  the  San  Joaquin  County 
Pomona  Gran^re.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  spirited  and  interesting,  and 
the  ability  with  which  some  of  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day  were  han- 
dled was  not  only  pleasant,  but  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  great  value 
of  the  co-operative  education  of  the 
grange. 

The  evening  session  was  well  at- 
tended, and  W.  M.  Mcintosh  conferred 
the  Fifth  Degree  on  a  class  of  which 
Bro.  Alfred  Hohnan  of  the  Rural 
Press  was  to  have  been  a  member,  but 
wh.im  lack  of  time  doubtless  prevented 
from  being  present.  An  enjoyable 
Pomona  Feast  was  partaken  of  by  all 
pnisent,  and  the  meeting  was  voted 
one  of  the  best  held  for  some  time. 

Spending  the  evening  at  the  hospita- 
ble home  of  Bro.  and  Sister  W.  L. 
0\erhiser,  next  day  found  us  in  Stock- 
ton inspecting  trade  houses,  hotel 
accommodations,  grange  halls,  etc. 
Found  everything  shipshape,  and  can 
sincerely  commend  the  zeal,  efficiency 
and  keen  foresight  of  the  Stockton 
pati'ons  in  their  preparation  for  the 
State  Grange. 

The  evening  of  the  31st  foimd  us  on 
our  way,  in  company  with  Bro.  O.,  to 
address  the  peo])le  of  Linden,  which  is 
a  jiretty  little  hamlet  surrounded  by  a 
rich  and  beautiful  country  and  facing 
on  the  once-famous  Mokelumne  Hill 
road,  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Pacific. 
The  people  came  out  in  goodly  numbers 
to  enjoy  the  programme,  excellent  ice 
cream,  and  dance,  which,  under  the 
able  management  of  Sister  Agnes  Fine, 
must  have  netted  a  considerable  sum, 
which  will  be  applied  on  the  payment 
of  their  grange  organ.  The  patrons  of 
this  section  should  come  to  the  aid  of 
this  bright,  winning  sister,  and  show 
their  appreciation  of  her  patriotic  ef- 
forts by  aiding  her  in  every  possible 
way,  for.  should  she  tire  or  falter  in 
her  good  work,  this  grange  will  go  the 
way  of  many  others,  and  this  the 
farmers  cannot  afford. 

September  1st  found  us  at  Stockton 
Grange,  in  fraternal  communion  with 
those  true  blues  of  the  City  of  the 
Plains,  and  after  much  hand  shaking 
and  witnessing  an  exceedingly  neat 
initiation  of  a  class  in  the  First  and 
Second  Degrees,  betook  ourselves  to 
Waterloo  Grange,  which  we  reached 
in  the  evening,  but  owing  to  .some  un- 
accountable reason  the  attendance  was 
.so  small  that  it  seemed  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  hold  a  meeting.  Bro.  and 
Sister  Noyes  now  took  us  in  charge, 
and  that  is  sufticient  guarantee  that 
we  did  not  sufler.  and  after  visiting 
four  granges,  wended  our  way  to  the 
home  of  the  sugar  beet  and  the  cooling 
fogs  of  the  Pajaro. 

When  asked  to  join  a  grange  in  win- 
ter time  the  farmer  excuses  himself 
for  not  so  doing  by  pleading  that  he 
is  too  busy  putting  in  his  crops;  when 
asked  in  summer  time  he  claims  to  be 
too  busy  taking  off  his  crops;  when 
asked  between  times  he  pleads  hard 
times;  but  the  time  will  soon  come 
when,  if  he  does  not  join,  he  will  have 
neither  land  to  put  in  nor  crop  to  take 
off. 

The  hall  selected  for  holding  the 
State  Grange  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State,  commodiously  situated,  well 
lighted  and  splendidly  ventilated. 

Past  Master  Overhiser  has  kindly 
consented  to  impart  the  U.  W.  to  all 
patrons  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 
at  the  annual  session. 


What  Next  ? 


To  THK  Editor: — A  bill  was  recently 
introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  granting  the  right  to  the  par- 
ties therein  named  to  build  a  fm-  port 
of  entry  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Long  Island,  to  erect  dry  docks, 
bonded  warehouses,  buy  and  sell  real 


and  personal  property,  receive  goods 
from  foreign  countries  in  bond,  reship 
said  goods  or  any  portion  thereof  when 
designed  for  use  in  foreign  countries, 
or  collect  duties  on  the  same  when 
withdrawn  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States;  also  many  other  powers 
and  privileges  which  would  enable  the 
said  company  to  engage  successfully  in 
performing  the  duties  and  functions 
heretofore  supposed  to  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  General  Government,  in 
having  full  control  over  imported 
goods  held  in  bond,  to  collect  duties 
thereon,  and  to  know  the  goods  with- 
drawn from  bond  for  foreign  con- 
sumption were  not  surreptitiously 
withdrawn  and  landed  in  our  own 
ports  for  home  consumption,  free  of 
duties. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  Congresses 
for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
have  at  last  become  satiated  with  en- 
acting laws  under  which  corporations, 
trusts,  combines,  etc.,  etc.,  exist, 
thrive  and  fatten  in  their  nefarious 
practices  in  robbing  the  farmers  and 
wage  earners,  thus  making  tramps  and 
paupers  of  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

Why  not,  Mr.  Editor,  let  these  enter- 
prising Congressmen  give  their  confed- 
erates in  crime  a  little  diversion  by 
robbing  the  Government  awhile,  if  it 
will  give  the  long-suffering  people  a 
short  rest  ? 

It  may  be  pertinent  in  this  article  to 
ask  why  it  is  that  so  many  criminal 
suits  are  brought  against  the  men  re- 
cently engaged  in  the  railroad  strike 
for  interfering  with  the  interstate  com- 
merce law,  when  it  has  been  known  for 
3'ears  that  great  combines  have  and 
are  to-day  engaged  in  violating  that 
law.  They  brush  it  aside  as  though  it 
did  not  exist.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
mercantile  community  that  no  person 
can  go  into  an  Eastern  sugar  refinery 
and  buy  a  carload  of  refined  sugar  to 
be  brought  to  the  Pacific  coast,  noi- 
can  a  carload  of  refined  sugar  be 
bought  here  to  be  sent  to  the  Eastern 
States.  It  seems  that  this  great  sugar 
combine  which  recently  proved  itself 
greater  than  the  Government  has  di- 
vided the  continent,  and  no  refined 
sugar  can  cross  the  Rocky  mountains 
if  in  their  power  to  prevent. 

Of  course  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road had  to  be  placated  for  the  loss  of 
freightage,  but  this  little  matter  was 
attended  to  in  due  time. 

And  now  come  the  combine  robbers 
with  another  pretext  to  rob  farmers 
engaged  in  growing  sugar  beets. 

The  secretary  of  the  Oxnard  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  has  issued  a  circular  to 
farmers  notifying  them  that,  owing  to 
the  tariff  just  passed,  his  company  here- 
after cannot  pay  but  $4  per  ton  instead 
of  $5  as  heretofore,  and  asks  them  to 
bear  one-half  of  what  he  calls  a  two- 
dollar  loss,  otherwise  his  comi)any  will 
be  compelled  to  close  down  after  this 
season. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  this  alleged  loss.  To  entitle 
a  farmer  to  $5  per  ton  for  his  beets 
they  must  show  by  actual  test  that 
they  contain  14  per  cent  of  saccharine 
matter.  Most  beets  grown  in  Califor- 
nia, we  are  informed,  exceed  this  by 
3  or  4  per  cent,  averaging  probably 
16i  percent.  According  to  this,  a  ton 
of  beets  will  yield  300  pounds  of  sugar, 
on  which  they  received,  and  will  under 
some  legerdemain  of  the  "court  of 
claims"  or  "courts  of  law"  hereafter 
receive  the  bounty  of  two  per  cent  per 
pound — the  combine  thus  receiving  from 
the  Government  a  bounty  of  $6  per  ton. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  pays 
for  the  beets  and  gives  them  $1  per  ton 
for  taking  them;  and  it  is  this  dollar 
they  want  the  farmers  to  give  them. 
Add  to  the  $<j  bounty  the  selling  price 
of  the  sugar  made  from  a  ton  of  beets. 
At  to-day's  quotation,  5  9-10  cents  per 
pound  is  $22.80;  a  ton  of  pulp,  60  cents: 
total  from  a  ton  of  beets,  bounty  in- 
cluded, $29.40.  Deducting  $4  to  the 
farmer  leaves  $25.40  to  the  combine. 
John  D.  Spreckels  said  to-day,  through 
the  Chronlch',  that  the  sugar  trust  ex- 
pected to  produce  on  this  coast  12,000 
tons  of  sugar  this  vear,  the  bounty  on 
which  will  be  $960,000.  Surely"  the 
sugar  trust  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it, 
and  the  farmer  will  hereafter,  as  he 


has  heretofore,  yield  to  their  rapacity, 
for  just  at  present  he  is  being  used  as  a 
football  by  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  lower  the  tariff  and  by 
the  Republican  party  to  raise  the  tariff, 
and  between  the  two  parties  the  fann- 
ers will  get  a  pretty  good  kicking. 
Their  recompense,  however,  will  be  the 
])rivilege  of  voting  for  the  G.  O.  P.  or 
true  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  and  pay 
theii'  taxes. 

But  enough  of  this  trust,  as  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  equally  as  grasp- 
ing and  all  equally  anxious  to  crush  the 
manhood  and  life  out  of  all  outside  of 
combines. 

What  next  ?  By  reason  of  corrup- 
tion existing  in  Governmental  circles, 
largesses  bestowed  on  favorites,  trusts, 
combines,  pools,  etc..  of  that  day. 
we  advise  the  reading  for  comparison 
the  "  Downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  ' 

Amos  Apams. 

San  Jose,  Sept.  1,  1894. 


Neuralgia 


ATTACKS 


THE  EYES 

Makes 
THE  LIGHT 

Unbearable. 
PERMANENTLY  CURED 


Ayer's  Pills 


"  My  hii,sl)an(l  \v;is  subject  to  severe 
attacks  of  neuralgia  which  caused  him 
great  pain  and  sufferinc.  The  pains 
were  pruicipally  about  his  eyes,  and  he 
often  had  to  remain  in  a  darkened  room, 
not  bcinK  able  to  stand  tlie  lijiht.  Ayer's 
rills  l)cinp  reciiniinendcd,  be  tiiedthem, 
using  one  bi-fi  re  each  meal.  They  very 
soon  afforded  relief,  followed  by  perma,- 
nent  cure.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  .Xyer's  Pills,  and  would  not 
be  without  them  for  ten  times  their 
cost."— Mrs.  M.  E.  Deb.\t.  Liberty,  T<  x. 

"I  have  used  Ayer's  Tills  in  my  family 
for  forty  years,  and  regard  Ihem  as  tlie 
very  best.— Uncle  Maktin  Hancock, 
Lake  City,  Fia. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
&000000000000 o  oooooooo 
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A  Rare  Chance! 

FINE  ORANGE  LAND  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

.\boutB  acres  rieb,  level  land,  in  the  thrivintr 
town  of  Palermo.  Hutte  Co.  Property  fronts  on  tin- 
railroad,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  depot.  One  of 
the  choicest  tracts  in  the  town.  Irrigating tlitchi  s 
on  the  land.  Adjoining  property  improved.  Will 
be  sold  very  cheap.    .\<ldreH«  .1.  .1.  V.,  this  ofllre. 

Choice  Fruit  Farm 

At    Los  Gatos. 

J*  ACRES— 30  ACRES  IN  FRUIT;  SMALL 

•  house  and  barn :  plenty  of  water;  price 
f8.VX);  easy  terms. 

Send  for  circular  of  other  Hne  tracts,  and  for  lots 
in  town  of  Palo  Alto.    MONEY  TO  LOAN. 

JOHN    F='.  BV^CBEE, 
No.  42  Market  5treet  San  Francisco. 

FEATHER  RIVER  RANCH 

F"OR  REINT. 

A.(S(\  ACRES  OF  THE  VERY  HEST  BOTTOM 
■  Land  in  California;  splendidly  situated 

a  miles  east  of  (Jridley.  Butte  Co.,  on  the  Feather 
river;  eight-room  house;  splendid  barn.  etc.  Im- 
mense crops  of  corn,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc..  raised 
without  irrigation:  never  fails.  Will  rent  this 
ranch  for  3.  f>  or  7  years,  for  cash  only,  to  good  par- 
ties. To  be  put  in  Alfalfa  or  flops  or  txith  if  de 
sired.  The  Hnest  hop  land  in  the  State.  Immense 
for  Alfalfa  and  Stock.    Address  the  owner, 

JOHN  K.  KIKK.  TeorlH.  IBs. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

Fur  .Sal..-  by 

A.  O.  RIX,   Irvington,   Alameda  County,  Cat. 


ALEXANDER  &  HA]*IMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF'ECIrtLT'V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

tS"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

QXgg^s,  Butte  Countv.  C^al. 


Non-Shrinking  Water  Tani(s. 

WILL  NOT  LEAK  OR  DRY  OUT. 


The   Best  Tank  Manufactured. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED  and  cost  no  more  than 
rcrmmon  tanks. 

If  your  dealer  doen  not  keep  them  buy  no  other  kind. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

*     W.  E.  HAMPTON,  * 

.S<ili-  Owner  of  Patent  and  Maiiufaclurei . 

27  Beaie  Street,      -      San  Francisco,  CaL 


cHJpAco  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Tbe  nuMt  aacceuful  collage  on  tbla  coDtinent.    For  further  partionUra  addiMa  th«  SMratUT. 

J(M.  Ut'UUiitt.  At.  H.  C.  V.  8.,  8A37.8a39  (Mate  St..rhlca«s.  Ilk 
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Horses  and  Cattle. 


Breeders'  Directory,  ig 

 o 

Six  Kill's  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per  q 
month.  (  ^ 
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K.  H.  ItUKKK,  t;2»i  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

I'.  H.  .MI  KI'HY.  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

II.  F.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Cl.vdesdale  Horses,  Holstein-Frieslan  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.  Yotmg  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 

JKRSEYfS— The  best  A,  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 

,>I.  U.  HOPKINS,  PelaUinia.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle,   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


/\T    F^ACrORY    PRICE  S|I 

We  Ship  Direct.   No  CommissioDS  to  Pay.  ,-- 


•KTKK  SAXK  tt  .SOX,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im-  UTmriTjrT  T  MDP 
porters  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every  lulUjllljLL  Mf  U 
varlet.fr  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 
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Educational. 


Belmont  School, 


or  ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., ^%':°rrantfLVcll'^"''^ 


BEL/VIONT,  C/ALIFORINIM, 
^^•i't  .Miles  South  of  San  Fraiicisco.^^^^' 

Bi-ii.i)i.\-G,«  heated  from  a  central  steam  plant  and 
buildings  and  grounds  lighted  by  electricity. 

B<JVS  perform  their  own  experiments  in  well- 
equipped  chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 

GyjiNASiCJi  mtxTH  feet,  furnished  with  very  besl 
apparatus,  including  shower  baths,  inuier 
special  teacher  of  physical  culture  

SCHOLAKSHIPS  for  young  men  of  tine  character 
and  ability.  Accredited  at  Stanford  and  ;it 
the  University  of  California  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  all  th*  courses  and  in  advanced  phv- 
sics.  chemistry  and  mathematics  '  . 

Rekkuexces  required.  Views  of  Belmont  .«''hool 
and  Catalogue  sent  by  applying  to  W.  T. 
KKIO,  A.  M.  (Harvard).  Head  Master.   .  . 


.IKKSKYS  ANI>  HOLSTKIXS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Niles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  In  187H. 


Poultry. 


FOR  SALE  —  400  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer  s  flock  cheap.  Eggs  in  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  an.vthing  you  want  in  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
I  have  hundreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference.  People's  Bank,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgeus,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

WILLIAMNILES&CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs, 

CALIFORNIA  POULTKY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


,1.  U.  HOYT,  Bird  s  Landing.  Cal,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

K.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Pox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


I  UfUCATaiHl  FINLAM»  l«  Y  |-,Gi«iu 
W  n  tH  I  Square  Head.  New  Red  Wonder, 


W  kkUWlDter  ]-^)Ie,K'irl>Ked ClawHunand  unproved 
Fultz  Wheat.  Mamm.>th  Wliite  Polish  and  Finland  Rye 
Send  3c  stamp  for  Samples  and  Catalogue  of  Seed  Wheat^ 
ri«<w,  PlanU.  Potatoes  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting. 
Wllion,  Sctd  erourr.  MecbaBlcsTlIle,  Pa. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Every  Duty  and  Any  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

62S  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  FOR  I  No.  14,  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery, 
CATALOGUES/ No.  }a.  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


r.  H.  BIJRKF:,i;2(1  Market  St..  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


,1.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

.MONROE   MILLER,    Ellsio,  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs, 

KKRKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock:  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stelns.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 

TYLER  BFJACH,  San  Jose,  Cal,    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs, 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
trv  Appliances  generally.  Kaiifiu- 
her  the  lirst  in  lite  fheupest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  1H17  Castro  St., 
0:ikland.  Cal. 


F^RMNtC    M.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank. I   Importer.  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.C  \A/hlte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  BroiA/n  L-eghorns, 
Barred  F»lymoiJtl-i  Roclcs, 
Black  /Wlnorcas. 
Eggs,  *.S  per  1.3.-=t«  .»-Send  for  Circular. 


BEST     I INCUB  A%TOR  /VlrtDE. 

Hot  Water:  Ventilation;  Moisture:  Self-Regulating: 
No  Watching:  Chickens  removed  without  opening 
iu;iclilne— $?U.  J40,  $53,  JTo.  Now  is  the  time  to  use 
Wei.i.inoto.n  s  iMrnovEi)  Ego  Food.  Every  grocer 
keeps  It.  B.  P,  WELLINGTON.  Prop.,  425  Washing- 
ton Street,  San  Francisco. 

TTTRTI  PF  JUBILEE.  JUBILEE.  —  The  late  im- 
<juuii^i^i^,  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-regulating 
liot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
■  Titlrelv  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100,  200,  M)  and  500-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
Dy  H.  F.  WHITMAN,  Agent,  2045  Alameda  Ave,.  Ala- 
I  meda,  Cal.   Send  for  circular. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

CO/VlF*rtlN"V, 

i:il2  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

OUve  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    J/*CK.SOIN    <&  CO. 

Sole  Agents.     -       -       No.  a36  Market  Street , 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Busin 

24  Post  Street, 


College, 

San  Francisco 


FOR    SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type- Writing. 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  indivldtuil  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  lias  its  graduates  in  every  pan 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   C,  S,  HALEY,  Sec. 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


Store  Your  Grain  Where  Your  Best  ^^sssin— ' 
anazz^^Interests  \A/iII  f\.l\jweiys9  fc>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Rates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping.  Pennuiuship.  Shorthand.  Typewrit- 
ing. English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  get- 
ting positions.  Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  ROBINSON. 
President. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining:  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
7  2e  ATMRK-ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cat.. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $2.=i;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  .^10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,850.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


RR/\INCIS  smixi-i 

 m.\ni;f.\cturers  of  


&  CO., 


^Of="  C::/AL-IF='ORINIrt.*^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INTDKPORATEI)    APRII,.  l^TJ 


FOF^     TO\A/IN    V/l/f\TER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

We  have  entered  part  of  our  herd  at  the  State  Fair 
and  all  interested  in  tine  hogs  should  see  our  exhibit. 

SESSIONS  &  CO. 

p.  O  Box  686.  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 


MANHAJTAg 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.   Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co..  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy,  Formilcb 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 

619  Howard  St., 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


Capital  raid  Up  .•  «1 ,000,000 

Iteserve  Fund  and  Undlvl<le<I  Protits,  i;{(>,000 
L(lvl<len<ls  Paid  to  Stockliolilers. . . .  K:{'.j,000 

 OFKICEKS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President, 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER,.., Cashier  and  Manager, 
PRANK  Mi  MULLEN  Secretary. 

General  Banking.  DeposUs  Received.  Gold  and 
Sliver.  Bills  of  Exchange  l)<iuglil  aiul  .Sold,  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

.lanuary  1,  l.siM,        A,  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


Price,  ST,  SI 5  an<l  S30. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 
The  Roller  Organs  have  No  Equal. 

For  dance  music  save  their  cost  in  one  night.  Any  one  can 
play  them.  Over  fi(«l  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays  saci-ed, 
popular  songs  and  dance  music.  Also, 

PlrtlSOS  rtIND  ORGrtlNS. 

Terms  moderate.  We  also  keep  Accordeous,  ll.iujos.  Mando- 
lins, Violins,  Stringy,  and  Sheet  Music,    Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  HAMMOND,  Commission  Merchant, 

Room  4,  Fourth  Floor,  26  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SEVEN  STATE  FAIRS 

Booked  for  our  exhibit  of  wild  iuiiin;ils  witli 
a  fence  that  can  liold  'em.  We  liave  Deer, 
Elk,  Bear,  Wolves,  Foxes,  ;'oon,  elf.  No 
(■liur^e. 

ALL  FREK  .\S  WOOL. 

Also  teams  of 

TRAINKD  r.LK 

driven  to  wagon  pvory  day. 

The  famous  "Royal  Butiler"  that  ti  ■■Ible 
terror  of  all  non-elasl ic  feiu-es,  wih  ■irii 
Itself  loose  against  The  Ha:re. 

A  Real  Suspension-Bridge  tuaile  of  Page  fiance. 
Come  a  ml  see  u-.;.    Scud  fur  pa  rl  ieu  lars. 

PAGEWOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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Havona  Press  Drills. 


14  RUNNER. 
16  RUNNER. 
30  RUNNER. 


K'4-foot  Hiivaua  Ui-il1. 

lo  foot  Havana  Urill. 
. .  i:t  root  Haviinii  Drill 


Send  tor  Special  CMiculars  iiisuiw  full  di'sci  i pi  ii 


Strowbridge  Broadcast  Seeder. 
Price  $12.50. 


Gale  Harrow  and  Seeder. 

Without  Exception  tlie  Best  implement  of  its  Kind  on  the  Maritet. 

Wf  guarantee  this  a  flrst  class  machine  in  every  respect.  It  is  a  positive  force  feed  and  has  all  the 
latest  improvements. 

WILL  SAVE  THE  PRICE  OF  ITSELF  EVERY  1000  ACRES. 

Yi'i>.\,  I'AI,.,  September  7th. 
Messrs.  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.— Gentlemen:— I  think  the  Gale  Harrow  and  Seeder  the 
best  I  have  ever  used  or  seen  used,    A  farmer  can  get  a  better  start  with  less  seed  with  thi^  Gale  than 
with  either  the  Gorham-,  Gem  or  Cahoon.  and  sows  more  regular.   Il  will  save  the  price  of  itself  every 
lOOU  acres.    I  have  sown  altogether  about  SUCKI  acres.    Yours,  very  truly,  J.  C.  VVILKINS. 


No.  8— 5V4-fool  Gale  Harrow  and  Seeder;  former  price,  $1U5  00;  reduced  to. 
No.  11— 11-foot  Gale  Harrow  and  Seeder;  former  price,  8810  00;  reduced  to. 


t-4  O  OO 
S»0  OO 


Vehicles  and  Farming  Implements  of  Every  Description. 


HOOKER  &  CO. 


(iALE    5PRING    TOOTH    HARHOW    AND  SnrOER. 


i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.  '•'°"!!^:r::tr 


and  Owners  of  Twenty 
Patents  on  Same. 


Engines  for  Irrigation  Purposes  a  Specialty. 


lA/ARNING  ! 

If  you  are  ill  III  !  il  u(  [jower  lur  pumping  purposes 
invi'stigate  this  i  iigiue  and  take  no  other.  Many 
si> called  gasoline  engines  are  now  on  the  market 
wliieli  are  direct  infringements  of  our  paleuls.  aud  il 
is  our  intention  to  bring  suit  against  the  various  in 
friugers.  As  the  law  holds  the  purchaser,  as  well 
as  the  manufacturer,  we  would  advise  parties  who 
have  already  purchased  other  gasoline  engines  lo 
obtain  from  the  sellers  of  such  engines  a  good  and 
sufficient  bonil  protecting  themselves  in  case  dam- 
ages are  obtained  against  them,  as  It  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  company  to  work  a  hardship  on  inno- 
cent parties,  bul  the  iaw  makes  no  such  provision. 


SENU  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  221  and  223  First  Street,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


P.  &  B.  ™IT  DRYING  PAPER. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


IF  YOU  ARK  IN  NKED  OF  A  DKYING  SUKFACE  OR  TRAYS  FOR 
I'RfNES  OR  R.\ISINS,  YOU  WILL  CONSULT  YODR  OWN  INTER- 
ESTS BY  INVESTIGATING  THE  MERITS  OF  P.  *  M  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

SAN  F^RANCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Ns*  Flump's 

For  All  Purposes. 
KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power 

IRRiaATION   OF   SMALL   FARMS   StHPLIFIED.  o^BBsobic^ 

.„^ffr>fg!gf»-  COMPLETE    OUTFIT,    2400    GALLONS    PEK    HOUK,  J300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  lir  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  HARKET  5TkELT,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC 

SELLS  CHEAP. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Waterways  in  the  San  Joaquin. 


In  our  hurried  flights  to  the  various  points  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  interior,  we  come  now  to  dis- 
tricts in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  at  a  considerable  dis- 


in  size  and  efficiency.  The  one  shown  in  the  picture 
is  one  of  the  simplest  patterns  of  dredgers. 

The  fourth  small  picture  shows  a  point  of  much 
interest  in  tule  reclamation.  Tt  is  St.  Catherines,  a 
few  miles  from  Stockton,  on  Roberts  island.    At  this 


1U\EU    Sllll'MENT    TO    MODESTO    I'llvSl    BuA'l'  TWENTY-FOUU  VKAli.S. 


tance  from  tide  water.  In  the  San  Joaquin,  as  in 
the  Sacramento,  river  navigation  has  not  now  the 
patronage  which  it  enjoyed  before  the  building  of 
the  railway.  People  seemed  to  think  that  the  rails 
made  the  waters  of  less  account,  and  many  river  lines 
of  traffic  were  consequently  dropped.  We  are  learn- 
ing now  how  great  a  mistake  this  was.  Clearly  the 
improvement  of  the  rivers  should  have  gone  on,  and 
every  encouragement  given  to  the  boats  to  preserve 
them  as  a  means  of  competition  with  the  railways. 
Once  in  a  while  this  fact  is  clearly  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  and  the  largest  engraving  upon  this  page 
is  significant  of  this.  It  shows  the  stern-wheel 
steamer  and  barge  which  conveyed  200  tons  of  iron 
water  pipe  to  Modesto  on  March  13,  1893,  and  this 
is  said  to  be  the  first  freight  brought  to  Modesto  by 
water  since  1869.  In  former  years  the  Tuolumne 
rive  I-  was  navigable  to  Modesto  from  four  to  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  if  this  open  river  could  be 
now  maintained  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
growing  industries  of  Stanislaus  county. 

The  smaller  engravings  on  this  page  present  char- 
acteristic river  scenes.  In  river  improvement  it  will 
often  be  found  desirable  to  straighten  the  channel, 
thus  lessening  distance,  scouring  out  depth,  and  at 
the  same  time  affording  a  quick  outlet  for  waters 
which  otherwise  threaten  breakage  of  levees,  etc. 
There  are  many  important  cut-offs  laid  down  by  river 
engineers  as  desirable,  and  some  few  small  improve- 
ments of  this  kind  have  already  been  made. 

Another  picture  shows  a  levee  on  the  San  Joaquin, 
which  liolds  back  the  waters  from  reclaimed  land. 
There  are  now  very  large  areas  of  overflowed  lands 
which  seem  to  be  permanently  reclaimed  and  are 
yielding  very  large  crops.  There  are  other  reclama- 
tion enterprises  which  have  failed.  It  clearly  ap- 
pears that  the  enterprises  of  reclamation  and  navi- 
gation are  mutually  related,  and  should  both  be  em- 
braced by  a  systematic  effort  at  improvement.  We 
trust  the  future  will  realize  such  an  effort. 

Now  levees  are  commonly  built  by  dredging  from 
the  channel  and  depositing  the  material  upon  the 
margin  of  the  stream.    These  dredgers  differ  widely 


point  most  important  reclamation  was  carricnl  on  for 
several  years  with  foreign  capital  by  the  late  M.  C. 
Fisher.  Although  the  island  was  quite  successfully 
reclaimed,  and  yielded  a  series  of  suoce.ssful  crops. 


LEVEE    ON    SAN    JOAQUIN  KIVEU. 


LEVEE   BUILDING    WITH  DREDOEU. 

the  river  once  more  asserted  its  sway  in  1893  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  island  was  overflowed. 
Now  the  reclamation  is  complete  again,  the  water 
has  been  pumped  off  and  evd.porated,  and  large 
areas  of  corn  and  beans  were  this  year  produced  on 
the  rescued  land.   The  levees  have  been  considerably 


raised  and  strengthened,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Rob- 
erts island  will  not  take  more  water,  except  by  rain- 
fall. 


The  Oroville /frr//.s7r/- remarks  that  "the  farmers 
of  Iowa  are  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  United 
States.  They  abandoned  wheat  growing  long  ago 
and  turned  to  diversified  farming  and  dairying. 
The  day  has  gone  when  California  farmers  can 
make  money  in  wheat,  and  the  sooner  they  realize 
that  a  change  must  come  the  better  it  will  be  for 
them.  If  they  would  succeed  they  must  curtail 
their  acreage,  enrich  their  lands,  and  use  water  to 
raise  big  crops;  but  this  demands  labor,  and  the  aim 
of  the  wheat  grower  is  to  make  machinery  do  his 
work.  The  prosperous  farmer  of  the  future  in  this 
State  will  not  be  the  man  who  farms  thousands  of 
acres,  but  the  man  who  can  most  nearly  manage  his 
own  farm.'' 


A  Davisvii,i,e  letter  in  the  Woodland  Jhrnocnd 
quotes  a  wheat  raiser  as  saying:  "  Here  is  an  oft'er 
of  731  cents  per  cental  for  my  wheat.  Paying  one- 
third  for  rent  I  am  left  with  49  cents  per  hundred, 
out  of  which  all  expenses  must  be  paid.  A  profitable 
business,  this,  of  raising  bread  for  humanity.  With 
wheat  at  such  prices  humanity  may  thrive,  but  I 
who  raise  it  must  starve.  I  have  fifty-eight  head  of 
mules,  costing  on  the  average  *120  a  head.  1  have 
plows,  harrows,  .seeders  and  a  harvester,  all  good  as 
new— the  whole  outfit  is  for  sale  at  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar." 


Til  EKE  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Santa  Clara 
county  to  restore  the  squirrel  bounty.  A  petition 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  recites  that  the  lands, 
orchards  and  ci-ops  are  being  seriously  injured  bv 


l','._,-)i.iirf4^r-/' 


l%Ynilttoiilili-ifriliiirii  ~i  i  '.I,  rfi[.„-,i  iViifTfii'ftfiiHh 
ST.    CATHARINES,    NEAR  STOCKTON. 


A    OUT-OKi'"'    ON    THE    SAN  .lOAQUIN. 

the  depredations  of  the  squiri-els,  and  serious  loss 
has  been  inflicted  by  these  pests,  and  that  since  the 
repeal  of  the  former  law  they  have  rapidly  multi- 
plied and  have  become  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The 
petitioners  ask  that  the  bounty  of  three  cents  for 
each  squirrel  be  restored. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 

1  W'tek.    I  Month.   3  Mimlhg.    I  Year. 

Per  Line  (agate)   i  .25        t  ..K)        t  1.20        «  4.00 

Half-Inch  (1  square)   l.UO         2..iO  11.50  22.00 

One  Inch   1.50         6.00  IH.OO  42.00 

Large  advertisements  at  favorable  rates.  Special  or  readlne  notices, 
legal  advertisements,  notices  appearing  In  extraordinary  type,  or  In 
particular  parts  of  the  paper,  at  special  rates.  Four  Insertions  are 
rated  iu  a  month. 

Registered  at  S.  F.  PoBtofBce  as  second-clasa  mall  matter. 

Our  latest  forms  go  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 

Any  subscriber  sending  an  Inquiry  on  an.v  subject  to  the  Rukal 
Press,  with  a  post.age  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 
as  promptly  as  practicable. 

ALFRKI)  HOLMAN  Kdltor. 

E.  .1.  WICKSON  Special  Contributor. 

San  Francisco,  September  15,  1894. 
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Weather  and 
Crops . 


The  Week. 

The  weather  is  most  propitious  for 
the  closinw  of  the  summer's  activi- 
ties. Raisin  drying  has  proceeded 
with  high  heat  and  dry  air  and  no  menace  of  storms. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  prune-curing  and  the  drying 
of  the  late  peaches.  Wine  and  table  grapes  are 
ripening  well  and,  so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  we  are 
not  likely  to  suffer  this  fall  from  weather  disasters. 
It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  promised,  for  this  grain  of 
comfort  should  surely  be  vouchsafed  to  patient  pro- 
ducers. It  will,  however,  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
allow  no  neglect  to  tempt  Providence  to  punishment. 
While  the  sky  is  dry  no  exposed  produce  should  be 
held  out  of  shelter  longer  than  necessary.  Every 
year  there  are  some  dilatory  people  who  never  have 
quite  time  enough  to  get  their  property  out  of  the 
wet.  The  passing  brilliant  days  are  given  for  just 
such  wise  work.  Let  every  one  get  his  affairs  so  dis- 
posed that  when  the  storms  do  come  he  may  doff  his 
hat  and  go  forth  amid  the  pelting  raindrops  and 
invite  the  sky  to  do'its  best.  It  will  be  a  delight  to 
get  soaking  wet. 


The  PerklDft 
Process  Ag^ain. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Trade  held  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  there  was  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  Perkins  fruit  preserving  process,  led 
by  Mr.  Perkins  himself,  who  was  present  by  special 
invitation.  At  the  request  of  gentlemen  by  whom 
the  details  were  not  understood,  Mr.  Perkins  went 
over  the  whole  ground,  explaining  how,  by  steriliza- 
tion of  the  air  and  its  application  under  pressure  in 
air-tight  apartments,  the  process  of  decay  in  fruit 
might  be  arrested  or  delayed.  He  illustrated  the 
results  by  showing  samples  of  fruit  which  had  been 
two  years  in  storage,  wholly  free  from  decay.  He 
was  not.  he  said,  financially  able  to  apply  the  process 
to  carriage  of  fruits  between  California  and  the  East; 
and,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  that  the  cost  of  a 
full  and  fair  test  of  the  process  would  be  .somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  LjOOO.  Answering  other 
questions,  Mr.  Perkins  gave  details  of  the  advan- 
tages proposed  by  his  process  in  comparison  with 
refrigeration,  including  saving  in  dtiad  weight,  saving 
in  ice,  etc.,  aggregating  a  saving  of  .*10(l  per  car  at 
the  lowest  estimate;  and  all  this  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  absolute  preservation  of  fruit  in 
transit. 

Somebody  having  suggested  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany ought  to  test  the  process,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills  re- 
plied that  the  railroad  company  would  afford  every 
reasonable  facility  for  experimentation,  but  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  it  did  not  seem  very  reasonable 
to  demand  that  it  should  take  upon  itself  the  ex- 
ploitation of    an    invention   which,    having  been 


I  patented,  was  the  property  of  somebody  else,  and 
whose  first  effect,  if  it  should  prove  successful, 
I  would,  according  to  Mr.  Perkins'  claim,  be  to  reduce 
the  business  of  the  railroad.  People  say,  Mr.  Mills 
continued,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  railroad  to  do 
this  or  that  thing  alleged  to  be  of  general  advantage, 
just  as  if  the  railroad  were  the  sole  beneficiary;  and 
very  often,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  thing  which  it 
was  assumed  the  railroad  ought  to  do  would  be  a 
direct  damage  to  it.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that, 
seriously,  the  railroad  was  willing  to  do  a  fair  part, 
for  it  wanted,  in  every  reasonable  way,  to  aid  the 
fruit  shipping  industry.  He  had  talked  with  (Jenerai 
Manager  Towne  about  this  matter,  and  understood 
that  the  company  would  build  Mr.  Perkins'  projected 
experimental  car  in  its  shops  at  actual  cost,  and  in 
all  other  reasonable  ways  promote  the  test.  H(^ 
thought,  however,  that  those  who  were  directly  in- 
terested, either  the  owners  of  the  patent  or  the  fruit- 
shippers  or  both,  ought  to  provide  the  small  amount 
of  capital  required.  He  moved  that  the  .secretary 
be  instructed  to  invite  co-operation  from  whoever 
would  assist  him,  to  investigate  just  what  was 
necessary  to  the  proposed  trial,  and  to  report  in  de- 
tail at  the  next  meeting  of  tlie  board.  The  secre- 
tary was  .so  instructed. 

Nationalization  ^^'^^  preceding  meeting  of 

the  Board  of  Trade  an  invitation 

of  KailroHllK.  ,  r.i  TT-> 

was  extended  to  Mr.  Edward  Ber- 
wick of  Monterey  to  present  his  views  respecting  the 
nationalization  of  railroads,  a  project  of  which,  read- 
ers of  the  Rural  well  know,  Mr.  B.  is  an  earnest  and 
intelligent  advocate.  It  was  in  answer  to  this  invita- 
tion that  Mr.  Berwick  appeared  on  Tuesday.  With 
reference  to  the  proposition  for  the  Government  to 
take  the  Pacific  roads  in  lieu  of  the  money  due  it 
from  the  companies — (a  project  which  has  recently 
been  widely  supported  in  this  State) — Mr,  Berwick- 
said  that  he  questioned  if  it  would  be  wise.  He  sup- 
poi'ted  the  plan  for  nationalization  of  all  the  roads 
and  feared  that  the  operation  under  the  proposed 
plan  of  an  isolated  line,  dependent  for  much  of  its 
traffic  upon  its  connections  and  liable  to  be  bank- 
ru])ted  by  combinations  of  rivals,  would  be  doomed 
to  failure.  One  Government  road,  so  situated,  he 
said  would  be  in  the  position  of  a  canary  bird  escaped 
from  its  cage  and  surrounded  by  wild  songsters— it 
would  be  pecked  to  death.  Proceeding  to  discussion 
of  the  main  question,  Mr.  Berwick  supported  the 
proposition  for  public  ownership  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  with  the  arguments  which  he  has  hereto- 
fore given  to  the  readers  of  the  Ri'ral. 

Mr.  Berwick's  address  stirred  up 
Col.  .John  P.  Irish,  who  took  ground 
directly  in  opposition.  Col.  Irish's 
argument  was  quite  outside  the  lines  of  the  stock 
objections  to  the  project  of  public  ownership.  Under 
our  system,  he  said,  every  governmental  function 
and  must  be  subject  to  political  control.  He 
did  not  question  that  administrative  rules  might  be 
made  by  whose  operation  the  employes  of  a  nation- 
alized railroad  would  be  secure  in  their  places  ;  but 
political  domination  was  a  thing  of  much  wider  effect 
than  mere  administrative  management.  There  are, 
he  said.  64.0(10. OOO  of  people  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  2,000,000  to  the  west.  The  interest 
of  the  eastern  people,  he  declared,  demands  high 
freight  rates  from  the  fertile  and  relatively  cheap 
lands  of  the  west.  They  want  to  keep  out  competi- 
tion. Their  disposition  in  this  matter  was  shown  by 
their  efforts  to  enforce  the  short  and  long  haul  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  inter-State  commerce  law,  from 
the  ruinous  effects  of  which  the  Pacific  States  were 
saved  by  the  sagacity  and  force  of  the  late  Senator 
Hearst.  Again,  this  disposition  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  strenuous  eastern  opposition  to  mak- 
ing the  develo))ment  of  western  lands  by  irrigation  a 
governmental  duty.  Application  of  this  disposition — 
in  the  form  of  a  ])olitical  force — to  the  railroads  of 
the  country  under  the  scheme  of  nationalization 
would,  declared  Col.  Irish,  be  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  California. 

Proceeding  to  the  experience  of  countries  in  which 
the  railways  are  owned  by  the  State,  Colonel  Irish 
declared  that  their  freight  charge  per  ton  per  mile 
was  double  or  treble  our  own,  that  they  paid  40  per 
cent  less  wages  as  compared  with  American  systems, 
and  that  their  administration  was  a  continual  illus- 
tration of  the  insolence  of  office. 

other         "^^^^  f^naX  subject  considered  by  the 
meeting  was  the  work  of  the  Cali- 

Questioni*.  „       .     1.     .,    n      1  i». 

forma  Fruit  Exchange.  Manager 
Adams  read  a  paper  setting  forth  the  scope  and 
plans  of  the  organization  as  they  have  from  time  to 
time  been  stated  in  the  Rural.  The  Exchange,  he 
said,  proposes  to  do  for  the  fruit-grower  what  any 
solvent  and  prudent  man  would  do  for  himself  were 
he  the  sole  owner  and  disposer  of  the  entire  fruit 
product  of  the  State.  President  Walton  was  called 
upon,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  declined 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion.  He  said  that 
the  Exchange  needed  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  present  the  con- 
siderations to  a  committee  if  the  Board  should  see  fit 
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to  name  one.  Messrs.  Mills,  Morrisy  and  Stabler 
were  appointed  as  such  committee. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  is  to  be  devoted  to 
Wheat-growinu  and  Makkkting.  It  was  voted  to 
invite  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  and  others  familiai-  witli 
the  wheat  trade,  to  take  pai-t  in  the  meeting;  also 
wheat-growers  generally. 

.\  convention  of  California  daii-y- 
men — the  first  of  a  series  proposed 
to  be  held  annually  hereafter — met 
in  this  city  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  and  is  still  in 
session  as  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday.  Brietlv 
stated,  its  objects  are  to  secure  legislation  against 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  made  in  imitation  of  butter 
and  offered  fraudulently  as  butter;  to  secure  legisla- 
tion similar  to  that  in  force  in  some  of  the  older 
States  in  support  of  a  State  dairy  school,  in  whicii 
should  be  given  scientific  and  practical  instruction 
to  students  on  all  subjects  connected  with  dairying. 
It  is  designed  also  to  promote  oi-ganization  of  dairy- 
men; to  afford  a  means  for  reaching  dairymen  and 
bringing  them  together;  also  to  promote  the  dis- 
tribution of  dairy  literature;  also  to  bring  the  dairy- 
men of  California  into  aflliliation  with  the  National 
Dairymen's  National  Union,  which  is  endeavoring  to 
secure  national  legislation  against  oleomargarine. 
To  accomplish  these  several  purposes  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  pledge  the  dairymen  of  California  to  sup- 
port no  candidate  for  the  Legislature  or  for  an  ex- 
ecutive office  who  will  not  bind  himself  to  vote  and 
work  for  a  proper  oleomargarine  law.  The  first  day's 
session,  on  Tuesday,  was  devoted  to  formal  exercises 
of  opening,  to  some  informal  talk  and  to  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Hegler's  paper,  printed  on  another  page.  No 
afternoon  session  was  held,  but  in  the  evening  thei-e 
was  an  executive  session  of  the  Dairy  Association 
held,  when  the  following  directors  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  John  A.  Cole,  San  Mernardino; 
E,  W.  Steele,  San  Luis  Obispo;  H.  M.  Le  Baron, 
Valley  Ford;  J.  J.  Hebron,  Salinas;  J.  B.  Burdell. 
Nova'to:  William  Niles,  Los  Angeles:  William  N. 
Russ.  Ferndale;  P.  Tognazzini,  Cayucos;  R.  H. 
Brown,  Pescadero;  A.  P  Martin,  Petaluma;  S.  E. 
Watson,  San  Francisco.  The  new  board  of  directors 
met  directly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  a.ssociation 
and  elected  William  Niles  chairman  and  S.  E.  Wat- 
son secretary.  New  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
association,  and  standing  committees  appointed. 
The  result  was  as  follows: 

James  B.  Burdell,  president,  Novato,  Marin  c-ounty :  William 
Niles,  tirst  vice-president,  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  county; 
A.  P.  Martin,  second  vice-president,  Petaluma.  Sonoma 
county :  William  N.  liuss,  third  vice-president,  ■  Ferndale, 
Humboldt  county :  Samuel  E.  Watson,  secretary,  ,511)  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco;  E.  W.  Steele,  treasurer,  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

Committee  on  Membership— Martin  Le  Baron  and  P.  Tog- 
nazzini. 

Finance  Committee — J.  J.  Hebron,  K.  H.  Brown  and  John  A. 
Cole. 

Executive  Committee— E.  W.  Steele,  William  N.  Russ  and 
S.  C.  Watson. 

Legislative  Committee— William  Niles,  E.  W.  Steele  and  K. 
H.  Brown. 

On  Wednesday  morning  President  Jordan  of  Stan- 
ford University'  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on 
heredity  in  cattle,  and  the  series  of  papers  announced 
in  last  week's  Rural  will  be  given  on  Thursday. 

It  sounds  queer  to  an  old-timer  to 
be  told  that  the  dairy  convention 
this  week  is  the  first  ever  held  in 
California.  It  must  have  been  a  shock  to  the  mem- 
ories of  many  who  have  listened  to  it  and  who  them- 
selves participated  in  larger  conventions  in  the  two 
previous  decades.  There  was,  in  fact,  an  assoeiation 
organized  iu  the  autumn  of  187<i  which  held  two  or 
three  good  annual  conventions.  The  assoc-iation 
then  grew  weary  and  la))sed  into  innocuous  desue- 
tude. In  1882.  when  the  oleomargarine  (juesi ion  be- 
gan to  press  heavily,  and  when  the  second  attemjit 
was  made  to  organize  a  bogus  butter  company  in 
California,  there  was  a  dairy  convention  held  in  San 
Francisco,  at  which  delegates  from  all  dairy  districts 
of  the  State,  to  the  number  of  over  lOtt,  joined  with 
the  legitimate  dairy  merchants  of  San  Francisco  and 
so  denounced  the  bogus  business  that  the  scheme  to 
manufacture  here  was  abandoned.  The  final  work 
of  this  convention  of  1882  was  the  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  anti-oli'omargarine  statutes  which 
are  now  a  part  of  the  California  law.  These  bws 
were  drafted  by  Hon.  John  .\.  Stanly,  who  was  ['res- 
ident of  the  convention.  .After  the  laws  were  passed 
the  dairymen  seemed  to  think  they  had  done  their 
duty  and  did  not  answer  subsequent  calls  for  conven- 
tion. The  dairy  associations  and  the  dairy  conven- 
tions this  week  are  good  things,  but  they  ai"e  not  the 
first  in  California.  We  hope  they  may  live  longer 
than  their  predec-i-.sscrs. 

Th^  Farmers'  Institute  at  Santa 

!■  aruMTK 

Barbai-a  was  a  notable  success  if 
judged  by  the  excellence  of  the 
addresses  presented  and  the  vivacity  aiul  point  of 
the  discussions.  We  present  on  other  pages  of  this 
issue  two  of  the  most  atti-active  addresses  and  shall 
have  other  matters  in  later  issues.  The  attendance 
at  the  meetings  was  much  smaller  than  the  charac- 
ter of  the  proc-eedings  should  secure.  There  seems 
still  to  be  a  lingering  notion  that  a  farmers'  mstitute 
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is  some  sort  of  a  political  affair  and  is  projected  for 
some  one's  glory.  This  prevents  participation  by 
those  who  are  very  wary  of  entangling  alliances, 
especially  during  a  political  campaign.  If  all  people 
could  but  understand  that  a  farmers'  institute  is 
purely  an  educational  affair,  a  phase  of  university 
extension,  and  that  the  only  cause  it  serves  is  that 
of  enlightenment  and  practical  agricultural  success, 
it  would  find  more  friends  and  advocates  among  a 
people  peculiarly  well  disposed  toward  educational 
progress. 

In  its  issue  of  September  3d  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin  gives  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  alleged  to  have  been 
written  from  San  Franciseo  by  "an  experienced, 
broad-minded  merchant,"  and  therefore  commends 
it  as  "  deserving  of  some  attention."  The  extract  is 
as  follows: 

There  is  gohig  to  be  fun  in  tiie  dried  fruit  trade  this  year. 
I  never  saw  so  many  apricots  and  peaches,  and  there  is  not  a 
solitary  one  but  what  is  stung  by  some  insect  which  develops 
into  a  worm.  I  returned  from  down  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
and  I  would  bet  my  life  that  there  is  not  a  solitary  carload,  or 
pile  of  fruit,  no  matter  what  description,  that  is  not  full  of 
small  worms.  I  purchased  a  magnifying  glass  and  by  its  use 
found  that  the  worms  were  the  true  boring  worms  that  live  at 
the  heart  of  the  fruit  and  cut  through  it.  Wait  until  the  com- 
bination that  is  holding  the  fruit  discovers  this.  There  will 
be  the  greatest  scramble  to  unload  you  ever  saw.  In  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  the  knowing  ones  are  becoming  anxious. 
I  showed  some  of  the  packers  with  my  glass  what  was  going  to 
happen,  and  you  ought  to  see  their  expression  of  countenance 
when  they  saw  what  was  ahead  of  them. 

This  slanderous  writing  seems  to  be  part  of  a 
studied  effort  which  has  been  put  forth  this  season 
to  bear  prices  and  depress  the  trade  in  California 
dried  fruit.  The  motive  is  obvious  enough,  and  it 
can  be  found  in  selling  short  or  in  the  general  pur- 
pose to  capture  as  much  of  the  fruit  supply  as  possi- 
ble, and  turn  into  the  pockets  of  speculators  the 
profit  from  advancing  values  later  in  the  season, 
which  belongs  properly  to  producers. 

This  latest  outbreak  of  the  effort  to  bear  our  fruit 
is  exceedingly  clumsy  as  well  as  disgracefully  ma- 
licious. It  is  clumsy  because  it  is  calculated  to  de- 
ceive only  the  ignorant.  Unfortunately  many  at  the 
East  are  still  ignorant  of  California  dried  fruit,  and 
therefore  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  even  such  a 
gross  slander.  It  is  possible  to  find  wormy  dried 
fruit,  and  this  is  true  of  California  fruit  as  of  the 
fruit  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  in  Califor- 
nia dried  fruit  as  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale  it  is 
not  possible  to  find  worms,  because  our  producers 
learned  long  ago  to  handle  the  fruit  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  moth  to  approach  it. 
It  might  be  that  the  writer  found  a  package  of  fruit, 
prepared  by  some  beginner  who  did  not  know  how  to 
properly  handle  it,  which  became  wormy.  The  slan- 
der lies  in  presenting  this  trivial  circmnstance  in 
such  a  way  that  the  unwary  reader  is  led  to  suppose 
that  such  condition  exists  in  California  dried  fruit 
generally.  To  do  so  is  to  attempt  to  circulate  a 
malicious  falsehood.  All  well-informed  fruit  pro- 
ducers and  all  respectable  merchants  know  well  that 
the  charge  is  false,  and  they  understand  pretty  well 
the  motive  which  prompts  its  circulation.  Reputa- 
ble Eastern  journals  ought  to  be  too  astute  to  be  im- 
posed upon  and  led  to  do  great  injury  to  an  important 
branch  of  production  and  commerce  by  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  malicious  slander. 

The  Wine  Men    Although  the  syndicate  proposi- 
tion has  failed,  the  wine-producers 
Again.  havc  not  lost  hope  of  carrying  out, 

through  organization,  the  general  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  status  of  the  wine  industry.  To  the  end 
of  forming  an  association  of  the  growers  a  meeting 
is  in  progress  at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Viticultural 
Commission  as  we  go  to  press.  The  following  com- 
mittee on  permanent  organization  has  been  named: 
Alameda — C.  A.  Wetmore,  H.  B.  Wagoner;  Sonoma — 
T.  Blankenbui-g,  B.  W.  Paxton;  Napa— J.  Chaix, 
R.  Lemmes;  Santa  Clara — J.  C.  Merithew,  A.  Mal- 
pas;  Santa  Cruz — W.  H.  Galbraith;  Contra  Costa — 
R.  C.  Terry,  B.  H.  Upham.  It  had  not  reported 
when  the  Rural  went  to  press. 


Exchange  Plans 
Contrasted. 


The  facts  given  in  last  week's 
Rural  in  connection  with  opera- 
tions at  Fresno  afford  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  contrast  the  theory  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange  with  that  projected  at  Fresno. 
The  plans  of  the  State  Exchange  contemplated 
an  organization  of  growers  only,  who  should  them- 
selves determine  the  conditions  of  sale,  and  then 
by  uniform  contracts  place  their  goods  in  the 
hands  of  packers  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  have 
no  power  to  sell  otherwise.  If  they  were  restricted  in 
their  power  to  sell  they  would  be  correspondingly 
restricted  in  their  power  to  make  advances,  and 
growers,  while  getting  reasonable  accommodations, 
would  be  unable  to  so  bury  their  fruit  up  as  to  lose 
control  of  it.  So  long  as  growers  can  do  this  many 
of  them  will  do  so,  and  this  practice  is  the  real 
foundation  of  most  trouble  in  the  fruit  business. 
We  think  the  theory  of  the  State  Exchange  the  sound 
one,  but  for  all  that  we  heartily  join  with  the  Ex- 
change, as  expressed  in  its  Bulletin  of  last  week,  in 
wishing  the  State  of  California  Raisin  Grrowers  and 


Packers'  Association  a  safe  deliverance.  It  is  that 
or  nothing  for  the  raisin  growers  this  year. 

For  the  Promotion      ^^e  twelve  millions  of  dollars  (ap- 
^  .  proximate   estimate)   which  the 

of  Agriculture.  ,       .  ^  ,.,  . 

people  of  California  are  taxed  to 
support  our  .system  of  State  and  county  gov- 
ernment, about  $200,000  is  expended  in  projects 
alleged  to  be  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  '  The 
amount  of  this  appropriation,  as  compared  with  ex- 
penditures for  other  purposes,  is  certainly  not  ex- 
cessive—it is,  in  fact,  very  little  when  the  importance 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  is  remem- 
bered. And  the  fact  that  it  is  very  little  should 
make  special  care  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 
What  are  these  uses?  For  the  support  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  whose  chief  function  is  to  or- 
ganize and  administer  the  annual  State  Fair,  $20,000 
is  given  annually.  For  the  support  of  the  43  Dis- 
trict fairs  somewhere  from  $80,000  to  $100,000  is 
given  annually.  For  the  support  of  two  annual 
citrus  fairs  $10,000  per  year  is  allowed.  There  are 
other  uses  of  money  for  alleged  purposes  of  agri- 
cultural promotion,  but  into  these  we  shall  not  in- 
quire at  this  time.  It  is  right  to  ask  if  the  $120,000 
to  $140,000  spent  annually  for  the  support  of 
fairs  is  really  well  spent?  Do  they  repre- 
sent any  practical  advantage  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest?  Is  there  not  some  other  use  of 
the  money  that  would  be  better?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  the  farmers  of  California  ought  to  con- 
sider; and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  publish 
opinions  from  farmers  concerning  them. 

There  are  a  good  many  things  which  might  be 
done  with  profit  for  the  farmers  of  California,  but 
which  are  not  done  because  no  funds  are  pro- 
vided; and  the  question  which  occurs  to  us  is,  would 
it  not  be  wiser  to  devote  the  money  now  spent  on 
fairs  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  agriculture  to  these 
uses  ?  What  might  be  done  is  well  illustrated  by 
what  is  done  for  agriculture  in  Australia.  There,  a 
complete  census  of  number  and  value  of  every  class  of 
live  stock  is  made  up  annually  for  each  shire — the 
shire  corresponding  somewhat  to  our  township. 
Acreage  under  cultivation  and  statistics  of  produc- 
tion are  likewise  reported  annually  in  detail.  Four 
years  ago  the  Province  of  Victoria  (Australia)  sent 
a  practical  man  to  study  dairying  methods  as  ])ra(  - 
ticed  in  Denmark,  where  the  best  butter  in  the 
world  is  made;  and  in  consequence  the  Victorian 
dairying  interest  has  been  enormously  benefited. 
Whereas  formerly  the  local  butter  was,  generally 
speaking,  of  a  poor  grade,  it  is  now  the  best,  and 
last  year  a  surplus  of  T.'iO.OOO  pounds  was  exported. 
This  year  the  export  total  promises  to  reach  1,000,- 
000  pounds.  There  is  now  in  California  an  agent  of 
this  same  colony  (Mr.  Jas.  M.  Sinclair)  studying  our 
fruit  methods,  and  from  here  he  goes  East,  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  thence  via  Europe  home 
again  to  report  upon  the  matters  under  his  commis- 
sion. Now,  would  not  something  of  this  kind  be  a 
better  use  of  money  provided  by  our  Legislature  to 
promote  agriculture  than  the  holding  of  a  series  of 
fairs  which  are  too  often  more  profitable  to  race  horse 
owners  than  to  farmers  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  very 
advantageous  thing  if  some  intelligent  man  like  Mr. 
Edwin  F.  Smith  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
were  to  visit  the  Argentine  Republic,  India,  Russia, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  report  to  us  just  the  facts  we  are  all 
so  anxious  to  know  about  the  productive  conditions 
and  prospects  of  those  countries  with  which  we 
compete  in  the  world's  wheat  mai-kets  ?  Would  it 
not  be  a  very  useful  thing  if  a  school  for  instruction 
in  modern  dairying  methods  should  be  established  ? 
Would  this  not  be  a  better  use  of  money  than  that 
which  we  now  make  of  it  ?  Let  us  hear  from  the 
farmers  of  California  upon  this  question. 

v^^^:„„  wi,„„*    Ii^  the  Country  Gentleman  of  New 

r  oreign  Wheat  ^ 

York,  a  very  careful  authority, 
we  find  the  following  letter  con- 
cerning the  competition  in  the  world's  wheat  market. 
It  is  in  line  with  recent  information  from  other 
sources  and  will  be  of  special  interest  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers in  this  State: 

On  the  ~th  day  of  July  there  were  the  following  quantities 
of  wheat  on  actual  passage  to  Great  Britain  : 
From—  Bushels. 

Russia   1,. 520,000 

North  America   5.704,000 

India   1,,312,000 

Australia   3,840,000 

South  America   9,920,000 

Total  , .  .  22,296,000 

The  large  quantity  from  South  America  is  noteworthy  as 
the  beginning  of  the  exports  of  the  last  harvest,  only  now 
coming  forward  for  shipment,  and  the  first  fruits  of  a  crop 
fully  twenty  per  cent  greater  than  ever  before,  and  from  a 
locality  where  the  shipping  price  is  only  37  cents  a  bushel, 
and  this  gives  a  profit  to  the  growers  of  thirty  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested  !  In  a  former  communication  I  forewarned 
your  readers  of  this  low  value  of  wheat  in  the  world's  market, 
basing  my  expectation  of  still  lower  prices  on  the  cheapness 
and  abundance  of  the  Argentine  crops,  grown  under  the 
closest  business  economy  with  the  aid  of  large  capital. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Consul-General  Jonas  reports  to 
the  State  Department  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the 
great  Siberian  railway,  now  being  built,  will  offer  a 
very  important  outlet  for  the  surplus  Siberian  farm 
products  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  if  the  sur- 
plus is  large  the  present  depression  in  values,  espe- 
cially in  grain,  will  thereby  be  intensified.  A  rough 
estimate  of  the  surplus  of  wheat  alone  likely  to  be 


collected  by  the  West  Siberian  section  of  the  new 
railroad  places  it  at  about  6,000,000  bushels,  and 
this  is  regarded  decidedly  as  an  underestimate.  The 
completion  of  the  line  will  act  as  a  great  stimulus 
to  grain  raising  in  the  famous  Chernozium  (black  soil) 
belt  and  the  surplus  will  probably  increase  yearly. 
In  188!)  the  surplus  grain  in  the  Tobolsk,  Tomsk  and 
Yenisseisk  districts  exceeded  30,000,000  bushels, 
most  of  which  was  produced  in  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk, 
which  are  nearest  European  Russia.  It  is  evident, 
the  Consul  adds,  that  such  enormous  quantities  of 
grain  will  effect  European  markets  if  not  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  This  new  competitor  will  not  be 
in  the  market  for  a  year  or  two  yet,  but  it  is  plain 
that  it  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  long  run. 

Prospective  Home       ^'^^l^.V  lo^^s  as  if  the  American 
wheat-grower  would  within  a  few 

Wheat  .Market.  ,  ,. 

years  be  limited  to  the  home  mar- 
ket; but  this  situation  is  not  so  discouraging  as  it 
would  seem  at  first  thought.  At  this  time  all  but 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  breadstuffs  product  of  the 
United  States  is  consumed  at  home,  and  home  con- 
sumption is  increasing  at  a  rate  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  use  up  our  whole  product  by  the  end  of 
the  present  century — six  years  from  now.  Thus,  if 
as  a  nation  we  should  cease  exporting  wheat,  wc 
still  have  a  demand  that  will  consume  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  our  product — a  demand  bound  at  a  time  very 
near  to  call  for  our  whole  product.  If  at  this  time 
we  should  cease  exportation  and  depend  upon  the 
home  market,  allowing  the  price  to  be  regulated  by 
ordinary  conditions,  farmers  would  make  better 
profits  than  they  do  now.  In  all  this  consideration 
of  the  wheat  situation  it  is  well  to  imitate  the  hope- 
ful spirit  manifested  by  Mr.  Walton  of  Sutter  county 
in  his  letter  printed  in  the  Rural  three  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Walton's  policy,  so  he  declared,  was  to  learn  all 
he  could  about  the  situation,  to  squarely  face  the 
facts,  but  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in  mind  that  in 
the  past  the  wheat-growing  interest  has  come  pros- 
perously through  conditions  as  discouraging  as  those 
which  now  threaten  it. 


>  **  standpoint ' 
ThiK  Week. 


So  many  and  urgent  are  the  de- 
mands for  space  in  this  week's 
Rural  that  the  editor  has  had  to 
choose  between  throwing  over  some  columns  of  news 
and  leaving  out  the  Independent  Standpoint.  The 
latter  has  had  to  lie  over,  it  being  the  editor's  belief 
that  his  readers  can  better  do  without  opinions  than 
information. 


The  State  Fair. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  everybody  is  hard 
up,  in  spite  of  a  surfeit  of  fairs  during  the  past  year, 
in  spite  of  much  honest  doubt  and  not  a  little  croak- 
ing, the  State  Fair  now  in  its  middle  days  (I  write 
on  Monday  from  Sacramento)  is  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess. Of  course,  measured  by  the  Exposition  at 
Chicago  or  the  late  Midwinter  Fair  it  is  no  great 
shakes,  but  this  is  not  the  right  way  to  view  it.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  bound  the  universe  nor  to  have 
any  sort  of  international  or  even  national  character; 
it  is  simply  representative  of  Calif(n-nia  and  viewed 
in  this  respect  it  is  fairly  creditable  and  satisfactory. 
It  has  brought  together  not  all,  indeed,  nor  the  half, 
of  what  is  most  charafiteristic  and  most  charming  in 
California,  but  enough  to  illustrate  and  support  in  a 
graphic  and  undeniable  way  the  large  claims  which 
we  make  for  our  Golden  State.  In  its  exposition  of 
our  native  resources,  in  its  display  of  varied  produc- 
tions, in  its  proof  of  material  wealth  and  in  its  dem- 
onstration of  the  busy  life  of  our  people, 
it  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  California;  and,  in- 
cidentally, it  is  a  splendid  answer  to  the  chronic  cry 
of  hard  times. 

The  success  of  the  fair  is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
liberality  of  Sacramento  comity,  under  the  inspira- 
tion, probably,  of  the  local  movement  which  grew 
out  of  our  last  year's  Capital  scare.  For  several 
years  Sacramento  has  carried  off  most  of  the  pre- 
miums at  each  State  Fair.  Aside  from  her  unques- 
tioned merils  she  has  the  advantage  of  local  relation- 
ship to  the  fair  and  immediate  proximity  to  it;  and 
the  result  has  been  that  other  counties  have  felt 
that  they  must  compete  at  a  disadvantage.  This 
year  Sacramento  makes  an  exhibit  as  usual — and  by 
odds  the  largest  of  all — but  declines  to  enter  into 
competition  for  prizes.  Furthermore,  she  has  added 
to  the  cash  premiums  offered  by  the  fair  authorities, 
purses  aggregating  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  in 
money.  IJnder  the  stimulus  of  this  generous  policy, 
other  counties  have  entered  the  competition,  notably 
Tulare  from  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley and  Sutter  from  well  up  the  Sacramento.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  discriminate  between  these  two  very 
fine  exhibits.  Both  are  chiefly  in  the  line  of  horti- 
culture and  show  in  what  splendid  degree  its  de- 
velopment has  attained  in  both  counties.  In  the 
Sutter  county  exhibit  I  noticed  a  quiet  piece  of  polit- 
ical satire  in  connection  with  the  pumj)kin  display. 
Beside  a  whopper  marked  "Dan  Burns  "  was  a  little 
one  marked  "Estee;"  and,  to  make  the  hit  an  even 
thing,  another  big  one  was  named  "  Boss  Buckley," 
with  a  small  one  by  it  marked  "  Budd.  "     The  laugh 
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which  greets  this  corner  of  the  exhibit  shows  that 
the  humor  of  the  satirist  is  not  lost  upon  the  public. 

Equally  important  with  these  county  exhibits  are 
the  displays  made  respectively  by  the  State  Boards 
of  Horticulture  and  Viticulture.  That  of  the  Board 
of  Horticulture,  under  the  personal  care  of  Secretary 
Lelong,  is  especially  complete — in  fact,  second  to 
nothing  ever  yet  done  in  the  same  line  in  this  State. 
It  is  very  largely  composed  of  fre.sh  fruits,  and  in 
this  respect  is  superior  to  the  display  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  rooms  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  exhibits 
are  permanent  and  mostly  in  jars. 

But  attractive  as  are  these  large  exhibits — and  as 
is  that  of  Mr.  John  Rock  representing  the  product  of 
his  own  orchards — they  all,  to  my  notion,  must  take 
lower  rank — in  point  of  real  significance — when  com- 
pared with  a  display  by  Mr.  Robt.  Williamson  of 
Sacramento,  representing  the  productions  and  do- 
mestic manufactures  of  a  little  home  farm  of  18  acres 
within  throe  miles  of  Sacramento.  Mr.  Williamson 
displays  the  following-named  articles  of  economic 
production: 

Several  varieties  of  cabbapc  and  I'auliflower,  fi  varieties 
musk  melon,  4  varietie.s  pumpkin,  celery,  4  varieties  corn,  in- 
cluding pop-corn,  4  varieties  beans,  including  China  beans,  3 
of  peppers,  2  varieties  cucumbers,  2  of  tomatoes,  ;t  of  summer 
squash,  of  beets,  white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  .5  varieties 
figs,  sunflower  seed,  hops,  wheat  hay,  barley  hay,  alfalfa  hay, 
S  varieties  almonds,  numerous  varieties  grapes,  same  of  plums, 
same  of  pears,  quinces,  pomegranates,  20  varieties  ripe  peaches, 
3  varieties  olives,  oranges,  corn,  vegetable  rhubarb,  crook- 
neck  squash,  Chinese  squash,  pumpkins,  Chinese  pumpkins, 
egg  plant,  turnips,  carrots,  eggs,  walnuts,  an  infinite  variety 
of  ripe  apples. 

In  the  line  of  domestic  manufactures  Mr.  William- 
son's exhibit  includes  th(>  following: 

Dried  rose  leaves,  immpas  plumes,  pickled  green  beans, 
pickled  peppers,  dried  blackberries,  cucumber  pickles,  all 
manner  of  jellies  and  marmalades,  all  kinds  of  dried  deciduous 
fruits,  grafting  wax,  innumerable  .sorts of  jams,  butter,  tallow, 
cheese,  all  sorts  of  canned  fruits,  chow  chow,  apple  butter,  a 
keg  of  soft  soap,  pickled  iwrk,  ham  and  bacon. 

All  this  from  one  little  home  place  of  18  acres,  and 
in  the  account  we  make  no  reckoning  of  such  staples 
as  fire-wood,  etc.,  and  such  ornamental  things  as 
palms  and  fiowers  in  infinite  variety.  This  single 
display,  illustrating  by  its  variety  and  its  uniform 
excellence  what  California  soil  and  California  climate 
will  do,  under  an  intelligent  and  systematic  industry, 
is  to  my  notion  the  most  significant  thing  in  the 
whole  vast  display  of  the  fair.  As  I  looked  over 
Mr.  Williamson's  tables  and  shelves — loaded  down 
with  almost  everything  essential  to  human  sustenance 
and  comfort,  all  the  product  of  domestic  industry 
applied  to  a  few  acres — 1  was  led  to  reflect  that  no 
tinkering  with  tariffs,  no  juggling  with  financial  sys- 
tems, no  species  of  commercial  or  political  folly 
can  make  California  really  poor.  The  California 
farmer  may  have  to  go  plain  and  do  without  store-  ' 
bought  luxuries,  but  he  is  never  going  to  suffer  for  [ 
the  real  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  This  fact, 
however  full  of  comfort  in  the  reflection,  does  not  ex- 
cuse the  juggling,  the  tinkering  and  the  extravagance 
in  public  affairs,  for  most  of  which,  in  the  end,  the 
farmer  pays. 

In  the  mechanical  display  there  is  a  fine  repre- 
sentation of  modern  vehicles  and  of  advanced  farm 
machinery,  but  the  thing  which  to  me  seems  most 
significant  is  a  complete  creamery  outfit  in  working 
operation  at  stated  hours.  With  the  aid  of  steam 
power,  the  improved  processes  of  dairying  are  per- 
formed for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  on- 
lookers whose  interest  is  manifest,  both  their  num- 
bers and  by  the  attention  which  they  give  to  the 
work.  Scarcely  less  significant  and  to  me  not  less 
interesting  than  this  exposition  of  dairying  methods 
is  the  fact  that  the  whole  plant  is  a  product  of  Cali- 
fornia manufacture.  I  noted  with  great  satisfaction 
that  the  stamp  of  the  Bonicia  Agricultural  Works 
was  upon  each  piece  of  machinery.  I  say  with  satis- 
faction, because  to  my  notion  the  conditions  best  for 
California  are  to  be  attained  only  through  the  devel- 
opment of  manufactures  in  combination  with  agri- 
cultural industry.  When  we  make  in  California  all 
the  goods  which  might  be  made  here,  we  shall  not 
need  to  care  about  the  London  quotations  of  wheat; 
and  our  farmers  shall  not  have  to  wonder  how  and 
where  they  may  find  a  market  for  their  grains  and 
fruits  and  live  stock. 

Of  the  races  I  have  seen  little  and  care  little,  but 
am  told  that  the  "events"  are  highly  exciting,  but 
that  the  pool-box  is  poorly  patronized.  People  are 
too  poor  just  now  to  do  much  gambling — a  fact 
which,  to  some  extent,  reconciles  me  to  the  stress  of 
the  times.  It  has  all  along  been  claimed  that  there 
are  distinct  moral  advantages  in  general  economy, 
and  when  I  find  the  thimble-rigger  shouting  himself 
hoarse  to  no  purpose,  when  the  pool-box  goes  empty, 
when  the  "  wheel  of  fortune  "  is  all  but  deserted— 
and  these  are  obvious  facts  here— I  am  led  to  reflect 
that  hard  times  may  not  be  so  bad  after  all. 

Although  the  fair  is  an  unquestioned  success,  I 
must  say  that  in  my  judgment  it  is  not  conducted 
on  correct  lines.  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  State 
Fair  more  strictly  agricultural  in  its  character.  I 
would  prefer  subordination  of  the  racing  feature 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  catch-penny  devices  and  of 
the  gambling  element.  I  would  rather  see  less  mer- 
chandise, more  field  and  garden  stuff,  a  better  rep- 
resentation of  rural  life  and  rural  interests,  more 
farmers  with  their  good  wives  and  rosy  daughters, 
and  fewer  jockeys  and  adventurers, 

The  thought  of  what  I  should  like  In  this  conneC' 


!  tion  recalls  an  observation  made  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Oregon  a  few  years  back.    In  Oregon,  as  in 
j  California,  the  annual  State  Fair  has,  to  a  consider- 
I  able  extent,  become  a  commercial  and  racing  insti- 
tution in  which  the  actual  farmer  is  not  as  much  at 
home  as  in  the  old  days.    The  evolution  has  made  a 
j  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  but  protests  come  to 
I  nothing.    All  criticism  was  silenced  by  the  declara- 
tion that  unless  the  racetracks  and  the  fakes  were 
j  given  the  best  of  everything,  including  the  bulk  of  the 
I  prize  money,  that,  in  these  days,  no  fair  could  be 
I  made  successful.     In   the  Bridgeport  district  of 
I  Clackamas  county — a  region  well  populated,  but 
I  without  a  large  town — there  were  a  lot  of  farmers 
who  thought  differently;  and  they  determined  to  show 
i  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  strictly  farmers' 
fair.    It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  among  the 
throng  attendant  upon  the  first  Bridgeport  fair — it 
was,  I  think,  in  1887 — and  I  found  it  more  repre- 
sentative in  character,  more  instructive  and  more 
entertaining  than  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fair 
that  I  had  ever  dreamed  of.    A  big  barn — lent  by  a 
i  leading  farmer  for  the  uses  of  the  occasion — was 
filled  to  bursting  with  field,  garden  and  orchard 
products;  in  a  series  of  adjacent  sheds  the  wealth  of 
the  county  in  the  form  of  live-stock  was  massed.  In 
an  adjacent  house  there  was  displayed  a  world  of 
wonders  in  the  line  of  women's  work — bed  quilts, 
domestic  upholstery,  everything  in  the  line  of  home 
manufacture  from  mince  pies  to  soft  soap,  cake  and 
bread  beyond  the  skill  of  any  baker,  some  paintings 
which  I  didn't  much  care  for,  but  illustrative,  at 
least,   of  artistic   aspiration — etc.,   etc.  Outside 
there  were  plowing  matches,  competitive  riding  by  a 
full  score  of  young  women,  there  was  wrestling, 
chasing  the  greased  pig,  climbing  the  greased  pole, 
mule  racing  and  some  races  between  roadsters,  each 
owner  driving  his  own  team  in  his  family  carriage. 
A  few  fakirs  appeared  and  undertook  to  set  up  their 
games,  but  they  were  quietly  induced  to  go.  Like- 
wise, a  vender  of  beer  was  gotten  out  of  the  way. 
At  night,  in  the  neighboring  forest  bordering  the 
river  bank  there  were  three  hundred  camp  fires  with 
singing  in  chorus,  candy  pullings,  potato  roasting,' 
games  of  blind-man's  buff  and  "  Here  stands  the 
miller,  '  etc.,  etc.    A  little  apart  a  large  company  of 
serious-minded  folk  held  a  meeting  for  prayer  and 
hymn-singing — giving  to  the  scene  just  the  touch  of 
reverence  needed   to  make   it  impressive.  And 
through  the  four  daj'S  of  the  fair  there  was  such  uni- 
versal kindliness,  such  good  friendliness  and  such 
genuine  hospitality  that  my  heart  warms  at  the 
memory  of  it.    It  was,  of  course,  all  very  simple 
and  very  old-fashioned,  but  1  have  never  before  nor 
since  had  part  in  any  similarly  public  function  on 
such  wholesome  lines  and  which  left  such  pleasing 
memories.    In  its  supreme  success,  both   from  a 
social  and  business  point  of  view,  it  was  a  complete 
answer  to  the  claun  that  extravagance,  folly  and 
wickedness  are  essential  features  of  a  public  fair. 
The  Bridgeport  fair  is,  I  am  told,  a  regular  annual 
event  in  Oregon.    I  wish  we  had  something  like  it  in 
California,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  keep  alive 
the  wholesome  sentiments  of  rural  simplicity,  hospi- 
tality and  independence.    But  perhaps  we  are  too 
busy  or  too  .sophisticated  for  such  pleasures.  Per- 
haps ourselves  have  changed  with  the  times  since 
long  ago  when  there  was  something  like  this  at 
Sacramento.  A.  H. 

Sacramento,  September  10th,  1894. 


The  Financial   Condition  of  the  State  and 
Counties  of  California. 


To  THE  EniTOK : — The  more  our  State's  flnancial  condition  is 
examined  the  worse  it  appears.  The  appropriations  ot  IS'.ll  for 
the  support  of  the  State  Government  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year  amounted  to 
$!i,74s,(il*).  In  1893  the  appropriation  for  the  like  purpose  for 
the  two  flscal  years  beginning  vrith  the  1st  of  July  of  the 
same  year  was  *ll,!l72,t)23,  which  was  an  increase  over  the 
former  two  years  of  i2,223,02r.  These  figures  have  been  fur- 
nished rae  by  our  State  Controller.  They  are  painfullj-  in- 
structive and  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  taxpayers  to  the 
necessity  of  radical  reform  in  our  government  management  of 
State  affairs,  and  especially  so  as  to  the  characters  and  qual- 
ities of  the  men  who  aspire  to  positions  in  the  Legislature  of 
our  State.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  taxes  re- 
quired for  the  last-named  fiscal  years  for  the  support  of  the 
State  governmeut  amounts  to  #11.072,fi23,  the  story  is  not 
half  told.  The  cost  for  the  support  of  the  county  governments 
of  the  State  exceeds  in  the  aggregate  the  sums  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  the  State  government,  as  appears  by  the 
County  Government  Act  passed  in  1893,  so  that  it  may  be 
fairly  "estimated  that  the  tax-payers  cf  the  State  are  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  support  of  State  and  county  governments 
not  less  than  $12,000,000  a  year  in  United  States  gold  coin. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
State  for  the  year  1893,  as  appears  by  the  Controller's  report, 
was  one /)((iio)i  (ICO  /iioiiirirf  nufi  xixtcen  mtlUnn  seven  hundr-ed 
(ftrmsaiid  tiro  hundred  and  riahty-threr  dnt1ari>  ($1,216,700,283). 
This  sum  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
subject  to  taxation,  in  189.3.  made  up  of  real  estate  and  im- 
provements thereon,  amounting  in  value  to  o»ic  billion  three 
hundred  and  sirtii-eioht  thousand  thref,  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars  (*l,(X)0,.'iti.S,370) ;  and  of  personal  projiertj-,  including 
money,  amounting  in  value  to  ojie  hundred  and  seventy-three 
million  eight  htimlred  and  fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  dollars  ( $173, 8.53, '273 ) ;  and  of  railroad  property 
assessed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  amounting  in 
value  to  forty-two  million  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($42,478, (HO). 

From  the  figures  given,  it  appears  that  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  taxes  imposed  and  collected  are  derived  from 
real  estate  and  the  improvements  thereon — a  fact  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  all  others  whose 
wealth  consists  of  real  property. 

The  County  and  Township  Government  Act,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1898,  In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  salaries  and 
feei  o{  county  and  township  oWpers,  imposes  ft  i}urden  ot 


ation  upon'  the  property  holders  of  nearly  all,  if  not  quite  all, 
the  counties,  which  is  out  of  all  just  projwrtion  to  the  services 
by  such  oflBcers  rendered  and  performed.    No  one  who  will 
carefully  examine  that  act  can  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 
It  is  quite  time  the  j>eople  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State 
should  wake  up  and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  secure  a 
reduction  of  these  salaries  and  fees  to  the  extent  of  one-half, 
at  least,  of  the  amounts  provided  for  by  the  act  in  question. 
I  In  a  few  of  the  counties  the  salaries  allowed  and  paid  seem 
reasonable,  as  compared  to  those  of  other  counties  which  are 
grossly  extravagant. 
I     The  County  Government  Act  embodying  the  fixed  salaries 
I  of  County  ofllcers,  is  a  conglomeration  of  inequalities,  shewing 
'  it  to  be  the  work  of  parties  immediately  interested,  denomi- 
nated "Court  House  Rings,"  who  operate   through  their 
j  respective  representatives  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  pro- 
)  viding  themselves  with  fat  salaries,  which  they  in  effect,  in  a 
large  measure,  extort  from  the  toiling  tax-payers  of  the  country. 
The  Act  professes  to  be  "a  uniform  system  of  County  and 
Township  Governments,''  and  further  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  law 
j  of  a  general  nature,  when  in  fact  it  does  not  provide  a  uniform 
system  of  County  and  Township  governments,  so  far  at  least 
as  salaries  of  officers  are  concerned,  nor  is  it  a  law  of  a  general 
I  nature,  but  rather  a  law  of  a  .special  nature  and  local  in  its 
operation,  providing  for  each  county  an  independent  measure 
of  compen.sation  for  its  ofllcers.    Is  not  this  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  forbidding  the  Legislature  to  pass  any  local  or 
I  special  law  affecting  the  fees  and  salary  of  any  officer '. 
j     If  the  County  Government  Act  in  respect  to  the  classification 
of  counties  according  to  populations  and  the  compensations  of 
'  officers,  as  in  that  Act  provided,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  a 
yeneral  nature,  it  must  be  condemned  for  want  of  uniform  oper- 
ation, for  the  Constitution  declares  that  "all  laws  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  shall  have  uniform  operation." 

To  evade  the  force  of  the  constitutional  inhibition,  the 
County  Government  Act  divided  the  counties  then  existing  into 
classes,  each  county  constituting  a  separate  class,  determined 
by  its  population,  differing  in  many  instances  from  the  popula- 
tions of  other  counties  by  numbers  palpably  insignificant. 
This  being  done,  the  Act  arbitrarily  fixes  the  salaries  and  fees 
of  the  oCBcers  of  the  county  belonging  to  the  class  designated 
by  number,  which  number  is  of  a  given  population.  Thus  the 
Legislature  undertook  to  do,  and  did  in  form  do  by  indirec- 
tion and  evasion,  what  the  Constitution  in  express  terms  for- 
bids. The  absurdity  of  the  schema  of  classification  adopted 
at  once  appears  by  a  comparison  of  the  populations  of  different 
counties  placed  side  by  side.  Counties  of  substantially  the 
same  populations  and  of  the  same  assessed  wealth  are  consti- 
tuted separate  classes. 

Is  it  not  repugnant  to  the  true  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
constitutional  provision  which  gives  to  the  Legislature  the 
power  to  regulate  by  uencral  ami  uniform  laws  the  compensa- 
tion of  county  officers  in  proportion  to  their  duties,  considered 
in  their  relation  to  the  populations  of  the  several  i-ounties 
of  the  State  i  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  construction  that  dis- 
cretionary power  must  be  exercised,  without  abusing  it.  An 
abu.se  of  discretion  in  such  case  is  a  violaticm  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  exen-ise  of  discretionary  power  to  regulate  com- 
pensation in  proportion  to  populations  should  be  in  harmony 
with  and  subordinate  to  that  other  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  forbids  in  positive  terms  the  pa.s.sage  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  any  local  or  special  law  affecting  the  fees  and  -salary 
of  any  officer,  for  no  other  apparent  purjxise  than  to  regulate 
and  fix  the  salaries  of  their  respective  officers.  For  example, 
the  difference  between  the  population  of  Class  22  and  Class  23 
is  .56;  between  Class  24  and  Class  '25  is  74;  between  Class  28 
and  Class  29  is  27:  between  Cla.ss  32  and  Class  ;H3  is  31 ;  be- 
tween Class  31  and  Class  .32  is  Iti;  between  Class  44  and  Class 
45  is  65;  between  Class  48  and  Class  49  is  tS.H.  Like  comiiari- 
sons  might  be  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  showing 
the  scheme  to  be  to  subserve  the  interests  of  parties  who  could 
never  attain  the  end  they  had  in  view  by  a  law  of  a  general 
nature.  The  inequalities  between  the  salaries  allowcil  offi- 
cers of  counties  of  substantially  the  same  jiopulation  and  of 
substantially  the  same  wealth  are  strikingly  preiiosterous  and 
unjust.  The  paltry  differences  in  the  populations  of  the  coun- 
ties herein  set  forth  arc  not  only  absurd  but  they  are  con- 
temptible as  excuses  for  the  classification,  evidently  made 
with  the  ulterior  puri>"se  of  affording  to  the  interested 
schemers  of  most  of  the  counties  in  the  State  a  convenient 
method  for  the  regulation  and  fixing  of  their  salaries  at  rates 
to  suit  their  greed.  Why  should  there  be  inequalities  of  the 
salaries  of  sheriffs  in  different  counties  of  substantially  the 
same  populations  and  wealth,  ranging  as  they  do  from  $:i.5O0  to 
$yO(K)  a  year!  These  instances  of  the  differences  and  inequali- 
ties of  "compensation  or  salaries  of  county  officers,  not  only  of 
sheriffs  but  many  others,  are  mentioned  in  order  to  make  plain 
the  character  of  the  County  and  Township  Government  Act 
as  an  Act  professing  to  establish  a  uniform  .system  of  county 
and  township  governments,  and  further  to  expose  the  method 
of  the  classification  of  the  counties  of  the  State  whereby  the 
Legislature  sought  to  evade  the  constitutional  inhibition 
against  special  legislation,  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  the 
office  holders  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  By  the 
methods  de\ised  by  the  Legislature,  aided  by  parties  personally 
interested,  the  taxpayers  of  the  .several  counties  of  the  State 
are  required  to  pay  each  year  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars, 
when,  if  the  salaries  and"  fees  of  county  officers  were  educed 
in  the  aggregate  to  half  the  amounts  now  allowed  and  paid, 
there  would  be  a  tierce  scramble  for  every  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  people. 

In  view  of  the  situation  and  condition  of  our  people,  is  it  not 
time  they  should  give  special  attention  to  the  selection  and 
election  of  honest  and  capable  men  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  statesmen  in  the  Legislature  to  assemble 
in  1895  i  Twelve  millions  of  dollars  n  year,  payable 
in  gold  coin,  is  an  enormous  load  to  place  on  the 
backs  of  the  comparatively  few  of  our  State's  popula- 
tion of  1,210,000,  of  all  shades  and  classes,  who  i>ay  the 
taxes  for  the  support  of  our  State  and  County  governments. 
Less  than  half  this  sum  would  be  ample  for  the  purpose  if 
honestly  and  judiciously  expended.  Retrenchment  in  the 
costs  of"Government— State  and  County— should  be  demanded 
in  unequivocal  terms  by  the  good  people  of  the  State,  and 
every  minor  consideration  should  be  laid  aside,  in  order  to 
secure  an  honest  and  patriotic  representation  in  the  next  Leg- 
islature, who  will  look  our  condition  of  oppression  fairly  in  the 
face,  and  who  will  have  the  courage  to  employ  heroic  measures 
for  prompt  and  effective  relief. 

What  have  the  politicians  now  on  the  stump  to  say  about  our 
State  and  County  financial  affairs;  Are  they  earnestly  and  at 
heart  in  favor  of  retrenchment  and  radical  reform;  What 
have  our  farmers  and  horticulturists  who  are  toiling  to  keep  the 
"  Specter  of  Dispair"  from  their  doors,  going  todoabout  secur- 
ing a  Legislature  who  will  do  the  work  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  industrial  enterprising  iwople  of  the  State  who  are 
now  struggling  against  debts  bearing  high  rates  of  interest, 
payable  in  United  States  gold  coin,  and  against  excessive  and 
burdensome  taxes  payable  in  like  gold  coin  ;  Debts  and  taxes 
pav  no  heed  to  hard  times,  nop  do  they  yield  a  jot  or  tittle  for 
the  relief  of  the  debtor,  however  miserable  his  condition  may 
bo.  "Is  there  no  balm  inGilead ;  Is  there  nophysician  there;" 

Will  our  Governor  to  be  elected  in  November  next  take  the 
initiative  for  the  cure  of  our  afflicted  iKxIy  politic  ; 
Let  him  tell  the  people  that  he  will.  Will  the  strong 
men  who  shall  be  in  the  Legislature  to  come,  second 
the  efforts  of  our  coming  chief  magistrate,  and  labor  earnestly 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  retrenchment  and  reform ;  Let  them 
tell  the  people  they  will.  Jobs  Ci'BRBT, 

Pixp»,  SoUno  CowDty,  Sept.  U,  18W, 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Creameries  —  The   Application   of  Scientific 
Methods  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Dairy  Interest. 

A  paper  read  al  the  Dairymen's  Convention  by  J.  H.  Hegler  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  beginning  of  the  creamery  era,  from  my  stand- 
point, is  with  the  introduction  of  the  cream  sepa- 
rating machine.  Creameries,  as  first  established  for 
the  manufacture  of  butter  from  "'gathered  cream," 
are  no  longer  considered,  although  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  dairy  process.  Those  of  you  who  are 
familiar  with  dairying  as  done  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  Great  West  will  remember  how  little  was 
realized  from  the  sale  of  butter.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion allow  me  to  bring  up  some  of  my  personal 
affairs. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  purchase  all 
the  summer  and  fall  output  of  butter  of  the  Cham- 
pion creamery  in  Iowa,  where  nearly  a  ton  of  butter 
daily  was  turned  out.  None  of  this  butter  was  pur- 
chased for  less  than  nineteen  cents  per  pound,  and 
some  as  high  as  twenty-two  cents.  The  milk  was 
purchased  from  neighboring  farmers  at  prices  con- 
sistent with  these  figures. 

One  of  the  proprietors  of  this  creamery  said  to 
me  one  day:  "  I  was  a  large  buyer  of  butter  once  in 
this  community.  Before  I  entered  into  the  creamery 
business  I  operated  a  large  general  m.erchandise 
store.  I  have  bought  hundreds  of  tons  of  butter 
made  by  these  same  farmers  for  six  cents  a  pound, 
and  could  not  find  a  market  without  a  loss  even  at 
that  price;  and  here  I  am  to-day  paying  them  equal 
to  twenty  cents  for  it." 

This  is  true  of  the  entire  west.  It  is  plain  to  see 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  cream- 
ery in  the  West.  In  California,  along  the  coast,  we 
are  more  favored  for  the  reason  that  our  "  glorious 
climate  "  makes  it  possible  to  turn  out  better  goods, 
any  season  of  the  year. 

No  branch  of  farming  has  advanced  so  rapidly  or 
made  such  material  gains  as  dairy  farming  since  the 
introduction  of  the  cream  separator.    It  is  very  easy 
1    to  understand  that  as  cream  is  lighter  than  mill{, 
having  a  less  specific  gravity,  it  rises  to  the  top  when 
;    at  rest;  for  the  same  reason,  when  milk  is  poured 
gently  in  the  bowl  of  the  cream  separator,  whirled 
'    at  a  tremendous  speed,  the  milk  being  the  heavier 
body  is  forced  to  the  outside  by  centrifugal  force 
and  the  cream  being  the  lighter  is  consequently 
I    forced  to  the  inside,  and  the  separation  takes  place 
!    as  each  overflows  from  the  top.    This  simple  discov- 
ery revolutionized  the  dairy  business;  never  making 
butter  from  cream  or  milk  which  was  on  the  verge  of 
rotting,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  boarder  to  carry  a 
comb  in  his  pocket  to  comb  the  hairs  out  of  the  portion 
of  butter  served  him,  for  the  separator  takes  out  not 
only  the  hairs  but  every  particle  of  foreign  matter, 
even  to  the  particles  of  blood,  the  result  of  a  diseased 
udder.    A  glance  at  the  deposit  on  the  sides  of  the 
separating  bowl  after  a  few  hours'  run  will  give  a 
rather  forcible  idea  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  filth 
I    absorbed  by  dairy  butter,  and  show  how  extremely 
I    filthy,  innocent-looking  milk  is.     Where  proper  care 
is  exercised,  only  the  purest  and  sweetest  butter  can 
be  the  output  of  the  creamery.  . 
I       One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  farmer  is  the 
increased  yield  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  cream 
separator,  in  cold  weather  or  in  warm,  in  quantity 
great  or  small.    In  the  interior  sun,  or  the  coast  fog 
or  wind,  the  separator  knows  no  difference. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  creamery  man  can  afford 
to  lose  even  the  slightest  per  cent  of  cream  from  the 
milk,  because,  in  the  great  bulk  daily  handled  by 
him,  a  very  slight  loss  on  each  hundred  weight  would 
I  amount  to  a  great  loss  in  the  aggregate,  hence  he 
'  is  on  the  constant  watch  against  it — on  this  depends 
largely  the  success  of  his  business.  With  the  farmer, 
he  is  generally  too  busy  with  other  things;  or  if  he 
I  has  a  butter-maker  he  is  usually  too  ignorant  to  even 
attempt  to  inform  himself  on  the  daily  loss;  besides, 
the  amount  of  milk  he  makes  up  is  too  small  to  pay 
him  to  bother  with  it.  These  conditions  are  exactly 
i-eversed  in  the  creamery,  especially  in  the  class  of 
labor  required  in  either  case.  It  takes  a  man,  care- 
ful and  of  considerable  intelligence,  to  operate  a 
creamery,  and  this  is  wherein  I  want  to  say  a  word 
aside  in  favor  of  a  dairy  school  for  this  State.  In- 
telligent action  is  always  necessary  to  the  proper 
operation  of  a  creamery,  and  such  intelligence 
should  begin  at  the  beginning.  He  should  follow  such 
studies  as  will  inform  him  on  all  matters  relating  to 
milk  stock;  food  for  his  cows  to  produce  the  best 
quality  and  greatest  quantity  of  milk;  the  laws  for 
the  proper  preservation  of  that  milk;  should  imder- 
stand  and  follow  the  testing  of  milk  for  richness; 
should  study  and  understand  the  properties  required 
in  milk,  or  its  manipulation  to  produce  that  rich 
aroma  which  must  be  ever  present  in  all  finest 
grades  of  butter,  for  herein  lies  one  of  the  most 
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essential  requirements  of  the  buying  trade;  must  un- 
derstand temperature  and  climate,  conditions  and 
changes,  and  results  sure  to  follow  from  them, 
either  on  milk,  cream  or  butter;  must  understand 
the  causes  that  lead  to  early  deterioration  in  flavor 
of  butter,  or  to  its  lasting  qualities  in  all  climates, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  the  constantly  under- 
going changes  from  chemical  action  upon  this  prod- 
uct. Indeed,  the  life  of  a  creamery  man  is  one  of 
constant  care,  watchfulness  and  study,  for  he  must 
know  the  effect  of  all  conditions  with  which  he  is  or 
may  be  confronted,  and  he  must  know  the  remedy  he 
must  apply  hf/m-e  any  injury  can  be  done  his  product. 
Besides  these,  he  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
steam  and  steam  machinery,  for  he  must  not  have 
any  breakdowns  or  even  detention  during  the  hours 
of  running  the  separators;  and,  more  than  that,  he 
must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  centrifugal 
force,  for  while  he  must  run  his  separators  up  to  full 
speed,  he  must  not  overdo  the  thing  and  bring  dis- 
aster upon  himself  or  his  plant. 

Great  as  is  the  benefit  derivable  from  the  cream 
separator  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  it  is  but 
slight  when  compared  with  what  can  be  and  is  done 
in  other  ways,  viz.,  the  uses  to  which  the  skim  milk 
can  be  put  to.  By  the  dairy  process  the  only  use 
that  can  be  made  of  the  skim  milk  is  to  feed  it  to 
hogs  and  calves;  but  there  is  a  vastly  better  use  in 
store  for  the  skim  milk  and  it  can  be  made  a  matter 
of  considerable  profit  to  dairy  men  and  to  the  cream- 
ery man,  and  both  may  share  thereby. 

He  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before  is  a  public  benefactor.  The 
uses  at  present  in  vogue  to  which  sweet  skim  milk 
can  be  converted  are:  The  manufacture  of  the  so- 
called  " filled  cheese;"  and,  from  the  whey  thus  ob- 
tained, a  further  article  of  cheese  not  generally 
made  in  this  country  is  obtainable;  from  this  whey 
again  sugar  of  milk  is  made,  for  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  milk  contains  from  four  to  five  per  cent 
of  sugar,  all  of  which  is  lost  under  the  dairy  process 
of  handling  milk.  This  sugar  is  worth  from  17S  to 
221  cents  per  pound;  it  is  much  used  for  medicinal 
purposes  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
infant's  food  preparations.  What  now  remains  may 
still  be  converted  into  vinegar,  thus  utilizing  every 
particle  of  the  product  of  the  cow,  nothing  going  to 
waste.  But  the  utilization  of  skim  milk  is  a  problem 
— like  electricity,  only  in  its  infancy — and  will  in  the 
near  future  be  made  an  important  factor  in  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  and  most  likely  in 
the  turning  out  of  an  article  of  food  either  in  the 
shape  of  a  dry  paste  or  in  a  preparation  resembling 
flour  which  would  be  used  in  many  ways  on  the  table, 
or,  indeed,  in  an  entirely  new  article  of  food  product 
which  would  at  once  come  into  general  use  from  the 
fact  of  its  palatability  and  wholesomeness. 

Imagine  what  an  impetus  would  be  given  the  dairy 
interest  of  the  entire  world,  should  a  cheap  method 
of  transforming  skim  milk  into  such  an  article  of  food 
as  has  just  been  outlined  be  discovered.  This  matter 
is  not  an  idle  dream,  but  is  an  actual  fact.  At  this 
time,  and  for  some  years  past,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  largest  dairy  supply  concerns  in  the  world  has 
been  engaged  in  trying  to  bring  this  matter  to  per- 
fection. I  was  assured  by  one  of  the  firm  that  they 
had  actually  produced  the  very  article  desired,  but 
that  so  far  the  process  was  too  expensive  to  be  of 
any  commercial  importance.  But  the  seed  has  been 
sown,  and  sooner  or  later  the  harvest  is  siu-e  to  fol- 
low, as  the  work  is  in  excellent  hands.  These  gentle- 
men being  both  Yale  graduates  and  acknowledged 
pre-eminently  the  highest  authorities  in  the  United 
States  on  all  subjects  of  milk,  cheese  and  dairy  sup- 
ply equipages,  and  are  the  patentees  of  certain  pro- 
cesses of  so  called  "  filled  cheese,"  which  in  itself  has 
given  a  value  to  skim  milk  which  it  could  not  other- 
wise have,  we  may  expect  that  they  or  some  one  else 
will  solve  this  problem  and  put  it  into  practical  form 
in  the  not  distant  future. 

Last  fall  I  visited  a  number  of  creameries  in  the 
West,  and  I  found  one  at  Capron,  111.,  handling  very 
much  more  milk  than  its  neighbors — receiving,  when 
I  was  there  in  the  middle  of  October,  over  25,000 
pounds  of  milk  daily,  with  nearly  6000  pounds  in  the 
spring.  Learning  that  they  paid  more  for  milk  than 
the  neighboring  creameries,  I  made  it  my  business  to 
visit  the  institution.  They  were  making  butter, 
filled  cheese,  and  the  whey  even  was  reduced  to  sugar 
of  milk.  That  explained  the  reason  why  they  could 
pay  the  price  they  did  for  milk.  That  is  the  kind  of 
an  institution  we  are  all  looking  for,  the  one  that  can 
afford  to  pay  the  most  for  milk,  for  milk  is  our  stock 
in  trade.  Making  butter  and  feeding  the  milk  to  the 
pigs  is  good  ;  but  making  butter  and  cheese  from  the 
same  milk,  then  feeding  the  whey  to  the  pigs,  is  still 
better.  But  better  yet  is  making  butter  and  cheese 
and  then  sugar  of  milk,  orsomeother  lacteal  prepar- 
ation, all  from  the  same  milk. 

These  things  are  what  are  in  store  for  us,  and  the 
sooner  they  come  the  more  benefit  derivable.  Thus 
it  is  plain  to  see  the  problem  of  the  future  for  the 
dairyman  is,  "how  he  can  make  the  best  use  of  his 
skim  milk,"  and  to  this  end  the  creamery  points  the 
way,  for,  view  it  as  we  may,  pan  setting  is  doomed, 
just  as  cold  storage  butter  is  driving  pickled  roll 
butter  out  of  the  market.  So  is  the  cream  separator 
making  short  work  of  the  tin-pan  manufactyrer.  It 
is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Lemons  and  Lemon-Curing. 


By  N.  W.  Blanchard  of  Santa  Paula,  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  in 
Santa  Barbara  last  week. 

Let  me  premise  by  saying  that  fruit-growers 
should  no  more  enter  into  fruit-growing  than  busi- 
ness men  into  business  enterprises  without  all  the 
information  obtainable. 

This  State  has  had  one  boom  after  another  in  the 
way  of  fruit-raising,  and  we  have  often  gone  blindly 
into  the  boomed  business — sometimes  to  succeed, 
sometimes  to  fail.  Some  twenty  years  ago  there  was 
an  almond -growing  craze  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
and  many  orchards  were  planted  to  be  afterwards 
dug  up.  I  well  remember  a  few  years  ago,  at  the 
"  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  "  in  Los  Angeles, 
that  one  gentleman  present  gave  the  importation  of 
raisins  into  this  country;  also  gave  the  amount  of 
raisins  that  this  State  was  then  producing,  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  vines  planted  and  not  then  bearing, 
and  the  product  per  aci'e  ;  and  although  no  one 
summed  up  to  the  convention  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  market  a  few  years  later — and  what  it 
is,  in  fact,  to-day — yet  the  result  showed  that  this 
State  would  in  a  few  years  produce  more  raisins  than 
were  consumed  in  this  whole  country.  And  this  fact 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  published  in  any  way.  It 
would  not  conduce  to  the  boom  of  raisin  growing. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Cutter  is  reported,  in  the  Riverside  Fn.ss 
lately,  as  stating  that  one  of  the  leading  commission 
men  of  the  State  had  informed  him  that  he  knew  of 
eleven  thousand  acres  of  vineyard  in  Fresno  and 
near-by  counties  that  were  to  be  abandoned.  Now, 
I  am  not  a  pessimist,  but  we  do  not  want  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  facts. 

In  taking  up  this  question  of  lemons  I  was  led  for 
the  first  time  to  look  up,  as  well  as  I  was  able  with 
the  sources  of  information  at  hand,  the  importation 
of  lemons  into  this  country  and  the  average  market 
for  the  same.  I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  re- 
port that  the  Fruit  Tnn/r  Joiinin/  of  New  York  gives 
from  week  to  week  of  the  lemons  afloat  for  this 
country,  commencing  with  August,  189.3,  up  to 
August  of  this  year.    It  is  as  follows: 


Boxes. 

August,  189.S   163,900 

September   35,8.50 

October   :i3,700 

November   <5,.500 

December   118,000 

.Tanuarv,  1894   279,400 

February   277,700 

March   2.30,9.50 

April   .538,100 

May   312,300 

June   403,3.50 

July   355,000 

Total  3,713,7.50 


Adding  all  that  California  and  Florida  produce 
would  not  bring  up  the  total  to  .3,000,000  boxes. 
Now,  if  California  alone  supplied  this  whole  amount, 
it  would  only  take  10,000  acres  of  lemon  orchard, 
,  bearing  300  boxes  per  acre.  An  orchard  of  good 
trees  in  full  bearing  will  easily  produce  this  amount. 
The  CnJifoniia  Fruit  Gnnrcr  estimates  that  this 
State  has  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  acres  planted 
to  lemons — an  amount  of  lemon  trees  amply  sutticient, 
it  would  seem,  to  supply  in  a  few  years  the  whole 
consumption  of  this  country. 

In  an  essay  under  the  title  of  "  Past,  Present  and 
Future  of  Sicily-Grown  Fruit,"  in  Italian,  by  Michael- 
angelo  Pettindo,  and  translated  for  the  New  York 
Fruit  Trade  Jou.nidJ,  the  imports  of  lemons  are  given 
as  follows,  estimated  in  standard  boxes: 

Boxes. 

In  1873   457,o;i5 

In  1883   1,.544,'.32() 

In  1893   •3,.595,901 

The  same  writer  says  -that  the  production  of  lemons 
in  Sicily,  and  particularly  within  the  Province  of 
Palermo,  is  now  of  such  large  proportion  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  consumption  of  the  article  in  all  coiaitries 
to  which  it  is  shipped. 

The  frequent  misleading,  extravagant  and  false 
items  of  the  press  in  regard  to  the  fruit  consumed, 
the  profit,  etc.,  are  mischievous.  For  instance,  one 
journal  said  a  few  months  ago  that  this  country  paid 
for  lemons  last  year  $15,000,000,  whereas,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 
Washington,  an  absolutely  correct  authority,  gives 
the  value  of  all  lemons  imported  into  this  country  in 
the  calendar  year  of  1893  at  $4,680,353.  Taking  the 
importation  as  given  above,  for  1893,  2,595,901  boxes 
of  lemons,  which  is  something  less  than  the  amount 
given  for  the  year  from  August  1st  of  last  year  to 
August  of  this  year,  and  divide  thi.--  into  .$4,680,353, 
and  it  gives  a  quotient  of  $1.80  as  the  average  value 
per  box  for  imported  lemons.  Now,  this  is  not  a 
rosy  showing,  but  it  is  a  correct  one. 

Lemons,  in  price,  fluctuate  very  greatly.  Lemons,  in  the 
autumn  months  of  last  year,  were  about  half  the  price  of  lem- 
ons in  the  same  month  of  1893.  Let  mo  quote  a  little  further 
from  the  7<>i(t(  Trade  Journal.     In  January,  of  this  year,  it 

I  says :  "  Well-known  brands  brought  from  ii4.25  to  $5,  while  in 
January  of  1893  'fancy'  lemons  sold  at  $3.35  to  §3.75,  and  those 
of  fair  auality  realized  but  $1.75."    But  later  in  this  year,  in 

i  February,  the  trade  circular  of  Elsden  A.  Morris  of  New 
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York,  says:  "There  has  been  a  continuous  decline  in  the 
lemon  market,  which  reached  the  bottom  point  on  Thursday 
of  this  week  when  the  entire  range  shewed  ?1.45  to  S2.50." 

Still  later  in  the  year,  in  March,  Messrs.  Sgobel  &  Day  of 
New  York  say  of  lemons:  "A  more  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs  exists.  The  receipts  in  this  city  from  January  1st  to 
February  1st  were  125,500  boxes;  from  February  1st  to  March 
1st,  1()S,S00  boxes ;  therefore,  in  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year,  2'.M,300  boxes  have  been  received,  while  for  the  same 
time  in  1893,  17U,000  boxes  of  lemons  arrived  here.  There  is  a 
demand  here  for  a  few  boxes  of  very  fancy  gilt-edged  lemons 
at  $:l.2o  to  S2  per  box,  yet  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  this 
fruit  arriving.  Nine-tenths  of  the  cargoes  sell  at  *1. 50,  $1.25, 
$1  and  75c  per  box,  making  very  heavy  losses  because  prime 
lemons  cost  about  $2  i>er  box  landed  here,  and  hardly  grade 
less  than  $1.(30  to  $1.75  per  box,  all  charges  paid." 

In  April  the  Fniit  Tnvlr  Journal  says,  editorally :  "Lemons 
are  in  poor  request,"  and  quotes  fancy  to  choice,  $3  to  $1.87%. 
Sonc  fani  y  lemons  range  up  to  $.3.50. 

In  Maj',  same  authority  says:  "Lemons  are  slightly 
stronger,  with  moderate  sales.  Range,  $2.75  to  $1.75.  Some 
fancy  lemons  range  up  to  $4." 

In  June,  same  authority  says:  "Lemons  have  advanced," 
and  gives  the  range  from  $3..50  to  $2.75.  "Some  fancy  lemons 
range  up  to  $1.50." 

In  July,  same  authority  says  :  "Lemons  show  a  higher 
market ""  and  gives  the  price  $4  to $iJ.  "Some  fancy  lemons 
range  up  to  $5.25." 

In  August,  same  authority  says  :  "  Good  shipping  stock  is 
in  limited  supply,"  giving  price  $4.25  to $2.62%.  "Some  fancy 
lemons  range  up  to  $(5." 

With  the.se  facts,  it  is  evident  no  one  can  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  profits  of  lemon  growinf^.  The 
lemon  grower  who  has  the  best  soil,  climate  and 
facilities  for  raising  and  marketing  lemons,  who  thus 
can  produce  them  the  cheapest,  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  make  the  lemon  industry  profitable. 

Growing  inferior  fruit  of  any  kind,  especially 
lemons,  that  costs  nearly  the  same  to  cultivate,  pick, 
pack  and  ship,  and  on  which  the  freight  is  just  as 
much  as  for  the  best  grade,  and  which  returns  the 
grower  no  profit,  and  oftentimes  a  loss,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  sale  of  good  lemons  that  will  net  the 
producer  a  profit,  is  a  practice  that  will,  by  and  by, 
perhaps,  cease  when  the  experimental  stage  of  fruit  j 
growing  is  over.  ; 

The  soil  that  will  grow  a  fine-grained,  smooth  ! 
skin,  sufficiently  large  lemon  for  the  market,  must 
be,  I  think,  a  rich  soil  amply  provided  with  moisture. 
The  best  quality  of  lemons  are  those  that  keep  the 
best,  so  that  in  every  respect  it  behooves  one  who  is 
going  into  the  lemon  culture  to  make  sure  that  he 
has  made  no  mistake  in  his  location.  The  heavier 
soils  in  Sicily  produce  the  best  keeping  fruit  and  the 
same  is  proving  true  here. 

As  Daniel  Webster  said  to  the  young  attorney  in 
reference  to  the  legal  i)rofession,  so  also  in  regard  to 
the  vocation  of  lemon  culture,  doubtless,  "  there  is 
room  at  the  top  of  the  ladder." 

As  to  pruning  the  lemon  tree,  1  do  not  know  what 
to  say,  and  will,  thei-efore  give  no  advice.  My  lemon 
trees  are  sprawling  trees  from  the  ground  up,  but 
I  am  now  rather  compelled  to  do  .something  to  en- 
able a  team  to  get  between  the  trees  for  cultivating 
and  getting  the  fruit. 

LE.MO.N  CURI.NO. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  of  late  about  the 
curing  of  lemons  that  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  add 
much  to  the  knowledge  of  this  matter.  It  is  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  lemon  growei-s  that  the  lemon 
should  be  taken  from  the  tree  before  it  has  ripened, 
even  before  it  has  changed  to  a  lemon  color,  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  best  keeping  fruit.  This  is  not 
always  practicable,  for  a  portion  of  the  lemons  will 
not  have  reached  good  marketable  size  before  they 
commence  to  ripen.  However,  if  the  market  is  good, 
they  can  be  left  to  attain  the  largest  size  compatible 
with  being  a  good  lemon  for  early  use,  and  then 
picked  and  marketed.  A  good  deal  of  experience  is 
necessary  to  know  when  to  gather,  how  to  handle 
and  when  to  ship  the  lemons  that  vary  from  the 
standard  fruit,  and  this  information  it  would  be  hard 
to  impart  without  object  lessons. 

The  essentials  for  keeping  lemons  several  months 
are  to  exclude  the  air,  or  any  circulation  of  air, 
around  the  fruit  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  ample 
circulation  of  air  about  the  trays  or  boxes  that  con- 
tain the  lemons. 

My  experience  is,  that  if  there  are  a  good  many 
boxes  of  lemons  closely  massed,  that  even  with  cool 
weather  there  will  be  some  to  decay,  and  as  soon  as 
one  lemon  begins  to  rot  there  is  heat  generated  and 
this  acts  like  yeast,  and  fermentation  and  rottenness 
spreatl  rapidly.  I  do  not  think  expensive  buildings 
are  necessary.  I  have  seen  no  better  cured  and  pre- 
served lemons  than  were  wrapped  in  pieces  of  news- 
paper, placed  in  layers  in  common  boxes  with  more 
paper  between  layers  and  all  covered  with  light 
covering  so  as  to  shut  off  all  circulation  of  air,  and 
all  piled  in  the  end  of  an  airy  barn.  These  lemons 
were  shown  to  me  in  July  and  I  was  informed  that 
were  cut  in  November  previous.  The  lemons  were 
firm,  finely  colored  and  in  excellent  condition  for 
shipment.  I 

I  have  seen  no  reason  for  changing  my  method  of  ! 
curing  lemons.    I  continue  to  use  trays  two  by  three  [ 
feet  and  three  inches  deep  that  hold  each  one  layer 
only  of  lemons.    They  are  convenient  to  work  with  j 
and  to  examine  the  lemons.     They  should  be  care-  { 
fully  made,  so  that  when  the  trays  ai"e  stacked  one 
on  the  other  there  is  no  chance  for  the  air  to  reach 
the  fruit. 

The  lemons  are  frequently  picked,  if  there  are  any 
suitable  to  pick,  so  as  to  prevent  having  over-large 
and  over-ripe  fruit.    I  generally  use  *  ring  two  aaid 


one-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  and  take  all  that  will 
not  pass  through  it. 

The  lemons  are  cut  close  to  the  fruit,  handled  very 
carefully,  hauled  from  the  orchard  in  a  truck  on 
springs,  washed  immediately  if  smutty  or  dusty, 
then  placed  in  trays  and,  from  one  to  ten  days  after- 
wards, piled  away  for  keeping  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
or  nvcd  the  darkness  to  color.  If  already  colored 
and  needed  for  quick  shipment  and  quick  consump- 
tion the  trays  are  cross  piled,  so  as  to  give  them  all 
the  air  possible.  If  for  remote  .shifment  the  lemons 
should  be  shipped  quite  hard  and  even  a  little  green, 
for  they  will  cure  in  transit  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
jobber  and  retailer. 

COMMENTS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  destruction  of  almond 
orchards  twenty  years  ago  was  not  due  to  overpro- 
duction of  nuts,  but  because  the  trees  would  not  bear 
at  all.  At  present  better  varieties  of  almonds  are 
planted  and  the  crop  is  satisfactory. 

The  danger  of  excessive  production  of  raisins  was 
clearly  pointed  out  seven  years  ago  in  published  es- 
says by  George  West  of  Stockton,  and  he  was 
roundly  abused  for  it  too. 

Summer  Pruning. 


To  THE  Kditou: — I  would  like  your  opinion,  and,  as  far  as 
.vou  can  give  it,  the  practice  of  successful  fruit-growers  as  to 
heavy  pruning  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  during  the  growing 
season.  In  the  absence  of  experience,  my  theory  was  that  cut- 
ting back  the  vigorous  growth  during  summer  would  tend  to 
thicken  up  the  body,  and  the  part  of  the  limbs  that  would  be 
left  after  winter  pruning.  After  setting  an  apricot  orchard 
last  spring,  I  had  two  dozen  trees  left,  which  I  set  in  a  row  a 
few  feet  apart  to  replace  any  that  did  not  do  well  in  the 
oivhard.  They  were  very  uniform  in  size  and  vigor  of  growth. 
In  midsummer  1  cut  half  of  them  back,  cutting  eft  about  half 
the  length  of  the  new  growth,  which  was  very  heavy.  At  the 
time.  I  could  perceive  no  difference  in  the  trees  as  to  size,  and 
all  have  been  growing  well  since ;  but  now  those  that  were 
not  cut  are  fully  one-fourth  larger,  by  measurement,  in  thick- 
ness of  body  and  branches.  Thrifty  new  shoots  were  promptly 
put  out  from  the  cut  branches,  and,  acvording  to  my  theory,  I 
exjwcted  what  was  left  to  thicken  up,  hut  they  are  not  so 
thick  as  the  long  uncut  branches  at  corresponding  distance 
from  body.  May  it  not  be  true  that  the  shock  from  the  cutting 
while  in  vigorous  growth  is  a  greater  damage  than  the  unnec- 
«!ssary  growth  in  the  long  branches  ;  J.  H.  R. 

Hivereide. 

Our  correspondent  has  merely  verified  in  his  own 
observation  the  old  rule  that  cutting  back  in  mid- 
summer represses  growth.  That  is  what  it  is  done 
for.  Such  summer  pruning  develops  fruit  buds,  but 
it  reduces  wood  growth.  If  you  want  large  trees,  let 
them  grow  all  they  will  in  the  summer  and  prune 
severely  in  winter.  The  cutting  back  in  summer 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  tree  to  thicken  up  its 
branches  and  trunk  with  the  tissue  deposited  by  the 
reflowof  sap,  thickened  and  elaborated  by  leaf  action. 

So  far  as  size  of  the  tree  goes,  it  is  a  greater  loss 
to  cut  off  branches  in  summer  than  to  let  them  run 
out  and  cut  back  in  winter.  But  some  trees  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  State  need  such  repressing  of 
exuberant  growth.  This  is  the  rea.son  why  the  apri- 
cot has  in  some  parts  of  the  State  to  be  vigorously 
sunmicr  i)runed.  In  regions  of  more  moderate  heat 
such  excessive  growth  is  not  made,  and  the  tree 
takes  on  good  form  and  strength  by  winter  pruning 
alone.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  State  summer  prun- 
ing of  apricots  is  seldom  done,  except  in  hot  interior 
valleys,  where  heat  and  abundant  moisture  induce 
growth  which  gives  too  much  lateral  extension  for 
the  strength  of  the  stem. 


California  Lemons  in  the  West. 


To  THE  Editou: — In  your  issue  of  the  first,  under  the  head- 
ing "Lemon  News  from  New  York,"  p.  133,  is  an  article  which 
states  that  California  lemons  almost  wholly  supplied  the 
markets  west  of  Chicago.  This  is  a  most  erroneous  statement, 
for  California  is  not  able  to  supply  the  markets  on  this  coast, 
let  alone  supplying  interior  markets.  No  doubt  California 
lemons  have  found  their  way  as  far  East  as  Chicago;  but 
only  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  like  a  drop  of  water  in  a 
bucket  compared  with  the  quantities  of  Sicily  lemons  shipped 
west  of  Chicago.  110,000  boxes  would  probably  cover  California 
lemon  shipments  for  the  season  just  closing.  Denver  alone, 
with  its  tributary  trade,  would  nearly  handle  that  quantity 
in  a  season.  If  California  lemons  already  supplied  most  of 
the  markets  west  of  Chicago  the  outlook  for  the  lemon  grow- 
ers five  years  hence  would  be  such  as  to  make  him  insane  long 
before  that  time.  Sicily  lemons  could  have  been  bought  in 
San  Francisco  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  probably  you  can  to- 
day buy  Australian  lemons  I  Lemox  Grower. 

Santa  Barbara.' 


The  point  is  a  good  one.  The  writer  of  the  state- 
ment to  which  our  correspondent  refers  said,  "Cali- 
fornia lemons  are  almost  trhoUji  iimmnmd,"  not 
'"wholh'  supplied,"  and  he  intended  merely  to  say 
that  California  lemons  were  disposed  of  in  the  west 
and  did  not  reach  the  east  in  any  quantity  so  far. 
Of  course  the  California  fruit  does  not  siipj>l)i  that 
vast  area.  As  our  correspondent  shows  there  is  still 
room  for  much  greater  consumption  of  California 
lemons  in  the  west.  In  connection  with  the  lemon 
supply  Mr.  Blanchard's  essay  on  this  page  is  in  point. 


Salt  and  Ladybirds  for  Red  Spider. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  August  25th  you  print  an 
article  advising  the  use  of  brine  strong  enough  to  sustain  an 
egg  (one  and  one-half  pounds  to  one  gallon  water).  Is  that 
safe  to  use  at  this  time  of  year  (  That  is  pretty  strong, 
seventy-five  pounds  salt  to  li  fifty-gallon  barrel  of  water. 
How  heavily  would  you  spray— a  thoroughly  good  washing  or 
simply  a  fine  spj-ay  all  over*  I  would  like  your  adyice  on  the 
subject. 

Also,  I  see  in  a  lat«  ia^u^  that  a  small  ladybird  Au- 


geles  county  is  feeding  on  spider  and  mite.  How  can  one  ob- 
tain a  colony  of  themi  If  the  spider  and  mite  cannot  be  con- 
trolled in  this  valley  we  might  as  well  go  into  some  other 
business.  Sulphur  may  be  good,  but  I  cannot  see  such  results, 
and  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  expense  account. 
Merced.  H.  M.  Cole.ma.n. 

We  gave  the  salt  prescription  wholly  on  the 
a,uth()rity  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Franklin  Dexter,  of 
Saratoga.  We  have  not  tried  it,  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  apprehend  harm  from  it.  That  strength 
of  salt  should  not  hurt  the  foliage.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  sprayed  with  a  suitable  force  pump  and 
nozzle,  and  in  that  case  the  lifjuid  goes  a  long  way. 
No  one  uses  insecticides  on  the  washing  or  drenching 
plan  nowadays. 

Mr.  John  Scott  is  Horticultural  Commissioner  at 
Los  Angeles  and  would  probably  mail  a  colony  of  the 
red  spider  eating  ladybird  if  he  has  a  supply  avail- 
able. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Crop  -  Binding. 

When  fowls  have  the  run  of  the  field  they  thrive 
in  a  natural  way,  but  where  kept  in  confinement, 
says  William  Cook  in  London  J'oii/tn/,  there  are 
many  complaints  of  a  stoppage  in  the  crop.  Many 
get  into  the  habit  of  throwing  long  grass  into  the 
pens  when  the  birds  are  kept  in  confinement,  as 
fowls  must  have  green  stuff,  but  if  they  swallow  it, 
it  gets  matted  together  in  a  ball  in  the  crop,  which 
becomes  quite  hard.  It  is  much  worse  when  the 
grass  lies  upon  the  ground  for  a  few  hours  and  be- 
comes withered.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  the  grass 
in  pieces  from  one  inch  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
length  with  a  good  sharp  knife,  then  it  passes 
readily  into  the  gizzard.  Dandelions,  or  any  green 
stuff  of  that  kind,  should  also  be  cut  up  small.  At 
the  present  time  in  the  country  towns  it  is  easy  to 
get  plenty  of  green  stuff  for  fowls.  In  large  towns 
cabbage  leaves  are  used  a  great  deal  for  poultry. 
They  ought  really  to  be  tied  in  a  small  bunch  and 
hung  up  not  more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground,  so 
that  the  fowls  can  reach  them.  Some  tie  them  up 
so  that  the  birds  have  to  jump  up  each  time  they 
peck  at  a  piece,  which  is  a  dangerous  practice,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  a  hen  is  liable  to  rupture  the 
skin  of  the  ovary,  which  sooner  or  later  causes  death 
in  laying  hens.  After  the  cabbages  have  been  hung 
for  a  day  the  stems  still  have  a  great  deal  of  moist- 
ure in  them,  even  though  the  leaves  themselves  are 
dried  up.  These  stems  should  be  cut  up  in  small 
pieces  and  given  to  the  fowls.  Of  course  if  one  is 
short  of  cabbage  leaves  it  is  better  to  cut  the  leaves 
and  stems  too,  then  there  is  no  waste  at  all.  Those 
who  live  in  towns  and  want  a  change  of  green  stuff 
for  their  fowls  should  get  some  thin  boxes,  which  will 
take,  say  from  one  to  three  inches  of  soil.  One  inch 
of  soil  will  do,  but  a  little  poultry  manure  should  be 
mixed  with  it;  then  sow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  mus- 
tard and  cress,  and  it  will  grow  quickly.  Seven 
boxes  should  be  sown,  then  the  birds  will  have  one 
box  of  green  stuff  for  every  day,  and  will  amuse 
themselves  picking  it  off.  At  this  time  of  year  it 
will  grow  up  in  three  or  four  days,  and  if  put  in  a 
sunny  place  and  well  watered  it  will  be  two  or  three 
inches  long  in  six  or  seven  days.  This  makes  a  great 
treat  for  tlie  fowls.  Many  people  who  rear  chickens 
in  town  adopt  this  plan,  but  the  little  chicks  should 
have  it  rather  j'ounger  than  the  hens — that  is,  by 
the  time  it  shoots  out  of  the  ground  or  when  it  is 
about  an  inch  long,  but  the  hens  may  have  it  two 
inches  or  two  and  one-half  inches  long. 

Opening  the  Crop. — Referring,  again,  to  the  fowls 
being  crop-bound,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  their  birds  and  have  the  nerve,  to  open 
the  crop  and  take  the  contents  out.  When  the  fowls 
swallow  anything  which  will  not  pass  into  the  giz- 
zard, it  irritates  the  crop,  and  the  fowls  drink  too 
much  water,  and  that,  with  the  extra  weight  of  the 
contents  of  the  crop,  causes  the  latter  to  fall,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  never  gets  back  again  unless  opened 
very  quickly.  If  allowed  to  go  on,  it  usually  gets 
worse,  because  it  never  empties  itself,  and  the  food 
in  the  crop  gets  stale  and  smells  very  badly.  Some- 
times seven  out  of  every  ten  eggs  laid  by  hens  which 
have  their  crops  in  this  state  will  be  found  to  taste 
musty.  The  operation  of  opening  the  crop  should 
never  be  performed  by  one  person.  One  should  hold 
the  bird  while  another  proceeds  to  open  the  crop. 
The  bird  should  be  laid  on  a  table  or  bench,  and  an 
incision  made  with  a  lance  or  sharp  knife  at  the  top 
of  the  crop.  The  feathers  should  be  blown  on  one 
side  and  the  incision  made  between  the  veins,  and 
the  cut  should  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  an 
inch  long.  If  the  contents  of  the  crop  are  grass  or 
anything  of  that  kind  the  knife  or  lance  should  cut 
right  through  both  skins;  then,  before  the  instru- 
ment is  removed,  slip  the  handle  of  a  teasjjoon  or 
something  similar,  in  the  cut,  otherwise  an  inexperi- 
enced person  may  find  a  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
cut  in  the  crop  again,  as  the  latter  turns  round,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  where  it  has 
been  cut.  The  grass  or  weeds  should  be  removed  a 
little  at  a  time  and  twisted  in  the  same  way  as  a  per- 
eon  would  a  hayb^ud,  not  taking  too  much  at  a  time; 
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if  so,  it  will  turn  the  crop  inside  out.  When  all  the 
contents  are  removed,  a  little  sweet  oil  or  vaseline 
should  be  put  on  the  wound,  and  the  skin  of  the  crop 
sewed  up  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk.  When  the  first 
stitch  is  made  it  should  be  fastened  so  that  it  does 
not  draw  out,  and  if  the  crop  is  extended — that  is, 
larger  than  it  otherwise  ought  to  be,  it  can  be  drawn 
up  a  little.  Some  cut  a  small  piece  out  of  the  crop 
and  then  draw  it  up,  which  makes  it  considerably 
smaller.  This  may  seem  a  cruel  operation,  but  it  re- 
lieves the  birds  of  other  pains,  and  they  very  often 
scarcely  make  a  move  the  whole  of  the  time.  The 
stitches  should  not  be  drawn  too  long,  if  so  they  do 
not  heal  as  quickly.  A  little  sweet  oil  should  be  put 
in  between  the  two  skins.  The  outer  skin  should  be 
sewed  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  inner  skin  of  the 
crop.  If  the  feathers  have  got  dirty  and  wet  by 
opening  the  crop,  they  should  be  washed  and  dried 
as  much  as  possible  with  a  towel,  and  a  little  oil  put 
on  the  outside  wound.  When  the  feathers  are  not 
washed  the  web  does  not  dry  properly,  and  therefore 
the  wound  is  open  to  the  outer  air;  but  if  the  feathers 
are  well  dried  and  are  clean,  they  hang  right  over 
the  wound  and  it  is  not  exposed.  The  fowls  should 
be  fed  upon  soaked  bread  and  a  little  corn  for  the 
first  three  or  four  days,  but  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  drink  any  water;  if  so,  it  may  find  its  way 
between  stitches,  when  inflammation  sets  in  at  once. 
If  the  fowls  are  carefully  operated  upon  and  put  in 
the  coop  at  once  and  given  food,  they  will  usually  eat 
in  a  minute  afterwards. 


Ducks  in  a  Dry  Yard. 


Buy  about  .300  feet  of  poui1*y' tifetting,  two-inch 
mesh,  thirty-six  inches  wide.  It  will  cost  you  about 
$6.  Have  posts — light  ones  will  do  —  set  in  the 
ground,  and  with  the  netting  make  a  yard  fifty  feet 
square.  This  will  make  a  good  duck  yard,  and  all 
you  need  is  a  small  house,  or  a  couple  of  large  boxes 
that  will  shed  rain  for  the  ducks  to  get  into  of  nights. 
Ducks  love  water,  and  it  may  seem  queer  that  damp- 
ness is  fatal  to  young  ducks,  but  such  is  the  case. 
Hence  you  need  to  be  sure  that  theii"  sleeping  quar- 
ters are  dry. 

The  next  thing  is  plenty  of  water  for  them  to 
idrink.  They  must  have  this,  though  they  don't  need 
|any  to  swim  in.  Have  a  ti'ough  or  large  pan  placed 
jwhere  you  can  easily  fill  it,  and  have  it  so  covered 
that  they  can  get  only  their  heads  into  it.  Keep  it 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  keep  it  clean.  If  you 
can  make  the  yard  where  there  is  a  tree  for  shade 
so  much  the  bettei-. 

Feed  the  young  ducks  in  small  troughs,  on  boards 
itr  some  other  clean  surfaces,  placed  just  outside  the 
yard  is  best.  They  can  put  their  heads  through  the 
meshes  in  the  fence  and  gobble  down  all  they  want. 
You  can  place  your  watering  ti'oughs  just  outside 
the  fence  also.  Feed  your  ducklings  well  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  their  growth. 

TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Horse  Notes. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said  that  society  owes 
to  the  horse  a  debt  of  gratitude  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  it  does  to  thousands  of  men  who  abuse 
lim.  He  has  ministered  to  progress;  he  has  made 
ocial  intercourse  possible  when  otherwise  it  would 
lave  been  slow  and  occasional,  or  altogether  impos- 
sible; he  has  virtually  extended  the  strength  of  man, 
lUgmented  his  speed,  doubled  his  time,  decreased  his 
•urdens,  and  becoming  his  slave  has  relieved  him 
TOm  drudgery  and  made  him  free.  For  love's  sake, 
or  the  sake  of  social  life,  for  eminent  moral  reasons 
;he  horse  deserves  to  be  bred,  trained  and  cared  for 
with  scrupulous  care.  The  teaching  of  men  how  to 
Jo  it  has  been  left  to  men  who  look  upon  the  horse 
an  instrument  of  gambling  gains  or  of  mere  phys- 
cal  pleasure. 

The  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps  said:  "Whenever  I  see 
lorses  suffering  from  a  too  tight  check-rein  I  know 
;he  owner  is  unobservant,  cruel,  or  pompous.  He  is 
inobservant  or  he  would  see  that  his  horses  are  suf- 
iering^  He  is  ignorant  or  he  would  know  that  a 
lorse  loses  much  of  his  power  of  pulling  and  cannot 
recover  himself  if  he  stumbles;  and  he  is  cruel  if,  ob- 
se'rving  and  knowing,  he  does  not  remedy  it.  He  is 
pompous  and  vulgar  if  he  prefers  that  his  horses  rear 
;heir  heads  on  high  and  rattle  their  trapplings  to  be- 
ng  dealt  with  humanely  and  reasonably.  When  I 
look  at  the  coat-of-arms  on  these  carriages  I  know 
vho  are  the  greatest  fools  in  London  in  the  upper 
ilasses.  The  idiot  and  bi-ute  of  a  coachman  likes  to 
lit  behind  these  poor  tortured  faithful  martyrs,  with 
heir  tied-up  heads,  but  his  master  ought  to  know 
)etter." 

The  writers  for  the  horse  journals  are  still  asking 
he  question:  "At  what  age  do  mares  cease  to 
)reed  ?  "    There  is  no  definite  period,  as  most  mai-es 


cease  to  live  after  twenty-five  years.  Sallie  Ogden 
produced  her  best  foal  at  twenty-six,  and  there  are 
now  two  cases  on  record  of  mares  being  fertile  at 
thirty-seven.  Some  time  ago  a  table  was  prepared 
showing  the  number  of  mares  which  had  produced  at 
various  ages.  At  twenty  years  old  216  were  still 
producing;  at  twenty-one  years,  175;  at  twenty-two 
years,  141;  at  twenty-three  years,  83;  at  twenty-four 
years,  49;  at  twenty-five  years,  22;  at  twenty-six 
years,  8;  at  twenty-seven  years,  2;  at  twenty-eight 
years,  2;  at  twenty-nine  years,  1.  According  to  this, 
the  mares  that  produce  when  past  thirty  are  phe- 
nomenal. Some  years  ago  Mr.  Wallace  came  out 
flat-footed  with  the  statement  that  mares  ceased  to 
breed  at  about  twenty-seven,  with  few  exceptions 
possibly  at  thirty,  but  that  no  mare  has  ever  bred  at 
thirty-four.  Facts,  however,  are  stubborn  things, 
and  there  are  well-authenticated  instances  of  mares 
having  bred  at  thirty-four.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
all  cases  of  mares  having  bred  when  past  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  are  abnoi'mal.  The  Salter  mare  (dam 
of  Jewell,  who  produced  Gambetta  Wilkes,  etc.)  was 
thirty -one  years  old  when  Jewell  was  foaled.  Captain 
R.  B.  TerrUl,  who  bred  them,  made  this  statement  to 
the  writer  several  years  ago,  and  it  seems  to  be  fully 
authenticated. 

Commenting  upon  the  care  of  legs  and  feet,  an 
English  specialist  writes:  "  I  try  to  imitate  Nature 
by  the  following  system:  I  have  earth  floors  in  all 
the  stalls;  I  wash  the  legs  from  knees  and  hocks 
downward  every  day;  walks  in  the  dew  and  rain- 
soaked  grass  are  given.  Should  the  horse  come  in 
from  exercise  with  feet  full  of  earth  it  is  not  picked 
out,  but  left  in  for  two  or  three  hours,  cooling  and 
sweetening  the  feet  wonderfully.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  leave  the  earth  on  the  feet  longer  than  this,  as  it 
becomes  hardened  from  the  heat  of  the  foot  and  thus 
balks  the  object  aimed  at — coolness.  I  apply  cold- 
water  bandages,  changed  every  two  hours,  for  re- 
ducing the  heat  in  fevered  legs,  and  I  do  not  grease 
the  hoofs,  nor  allow  the  smith,  when  shoeing,  to  re- 
move any  part  of  the  hoof  except  the  wall,  which  he 
lowers,  so  that  when  the  shoe  is  put  on  the  frog  has 
an  even  bearing  with  the  shoe.  With  the  above  sys- 
tem I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  keeping  my 
horses'  limbs  right;  in  fact,  they  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved upon,  and  deserved  the  eulogy  pronounced 
by  the  famous  trainer,  John  Scott,  on  Lord  Zetland's 
great  horse,  Voltigeur,  viz. :  '  'Is  legs  and  feet,  my 
lord,  are  like  hiron.'  " 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Wood  says:  "  In  the  primary 
stages  of  spavin,  to  subdue  the  inflammation  the 
prompt  application  of  coolmg  lotions  have  a  very 
beneficial  eff'ect.  Repeated  iilisterings  in  the  early 
stages  also  prevent  the  formation  of  ossific  matter, 
and  in  many  instances  cure  the  lameness.  In  con- 
firmed spavin,  firing  with  the  pointed  and  feather 
irons,  followed  by  blistering,  is  held  in  high  repute 
by  many  practitioners,  v>hich  rarely  cures  fifty  per 
cent  of  cases."  The  doctor  adds  that  in  his  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  two  other  eminent  men  the 
character  of  treatment  which  has  been  most  success- 
ful is  a  surgical  operation  upon  the  hock  joint  at  the 
locality  of  spavin.  This  treatment  requires  but 
thirty  days'  rest,  and  with  proper  care  leaves  little 
if  any  scar.  He  says:  "  I  have  personally  operated 
upon  118  spavins,  and  only  in  nine  instances  was  the 
result  unsatisfactory,  and  they  were  especially  bad 
cases."  ^  

A  Valuable  Horse  Book. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


The  Economics  of  Good  Roads. 


The  country  is  to  be  regaled  with  another  edition 
of  the  celebrated  "horse  book,"  issued  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  during  the  administration 
of  Secretary  Rusk.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  ever  published  by  the  government,  and  has 
been  so  largely  sought  that  the  supply  has  been 
exhausted  for  some  time.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
treatises  on  diseases  of  the  horse  by  experts  in 
special  lines,  profusely  illustrated  by  colored  plates 
that  make  the  volume  quite  a  desirable  "picture 
book  "  as  well  as  a  work  of  reference.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  Congressmen  that  this  book  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  gifts  that  can  be  made  to  a  con- 
stituent, short  of  an  office,  and  of  late  the  pressure 
upon  Senators  and  membei-s  for  this  public  document 
has  become  so  great  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Printing,  at  the  last  moment  the  other  day,  brought 
forward  an  amendment  to  the  Printing  Reorganiza- 
tion bill  to  print  a  new  edition  of  the  "  horse  book  " 
of  75,000  volumes.  Of  these,  50,000  are  to  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  and  25,000  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  will  make  220,000  volumes  in  all  printed 
by  Congress.  The  first  edition  was  of  100,000  by  act 
of  1891,  and  the  second  of  45,000  by  resolution  of  the 
Senate  in  1892.  In  addition  there  has  been  another 
edition  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  If  the 
publication  should  be  made,  Rural  i-eadcrs  should 
have  copies  for  their  shelves.  Address  your  local 
Congressman  or  Senator  in  application  for  the  book. 


The  Illinois  Central  is  burning  the  grass  off  its 
tracks  near  Mem.phis,  Tenn,,  with  electricity.  A 
revolving  copper  brush  carrying  a  heavy  current  is 
used. 


At  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  Santa  Barbara  last 
week  the  crownmg  feature  was  a  lecture  by  J.  A. 
Woodson  of  Sacramento  on  the  subject  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Good  Roads."  Mr.  Woodson  is  an  enthusi- 
ast upon  this  most  important  matter,  and  a  most 
able  exponent  of  it.  His  address  was  iUustrated 
with  telling  charts  and  diagrams,  and  made  a  most 
lasting  impression  upon  all  who  heard  it.  The  ab- 
stract which  we  shall  give  is  carefully  made  and  will 
convey  to  the  reader  the  chief  points  made. 

Among  the  advantages  of  good  roads,  Mr.  Wood- 
son enumerated  and  dwelt  on  twelve — shorter  dis- 
tances, reduction  of  output  of  power,  and  augmented 
horse  capacity,  time  saving,  le.ss  wear  and  tear, 
passable  routes  the  year  around,  minimization  of  mus- 
cular and  nerve  waste,  ability  to  sell  when  prices 
tempt,  and,  therefore,  conservation  of  variety  farm- 
ing, and  increase  of  fertility  with  i-eduction  of  lia- 
bility of  loss  in  crops,  less  capital  in  trade  because 
of  speedier  handling  and  distribution  of  products 
and  supplies,  added  values  to  all  property,  and 
therefore  decrease  of  tax  rate,  introduction  of  free 
postal  delivery  to  rural  parts,  combination  of  advan- 
tages and  refinements  of  town  and  the  retiracy  and 
independence  of  rural  dwelling,  and  thus  rural  life  is 
made  more  desirable  and  the  drift  into  towns  will  be 
lessened,  conservation  of  values  of  products  carried 
out  and  minimization  of  cost  of  supplies  brought 
into  the  country.  Twice  twelve  other  advantages, 
he  said,  might  be  enumerated. 

With  the  advent  of  the  railroad  building  era,  coun- 
try road  building  fell  ott' ;  now  need  is  felt  of  its 
restoration  as  an  equalizer.  Thus,  he  who  is  twelve 
miles  from  market  over  a  poor  road  is  more  distant 
than  he  who  is  100  miles  away  on  a  railroad.  So  the 
family  related  to  town  by  the  good  road,  in  all  refin- 
ing advantages,  is  better  situated  than  the  one  half 
the  distance  on  a  wretched  road. 

The  road  agitation  was  then  sketclied  and  the  won- 
derful advance  made  in  twenty-seven  States,  and  the 
economic  value  of  good  roads  has  been  proven. 

The  growth  of  road  engineering  and  the  interest  in 
it  has  led  Congress  to  provide  a  Good  Roads  Bureau, 
and  apply  money  to  secure  the  dissemination  of  good 
roads  information. 

The  history  of  the  agitation  in  this  State  of  the 
State  Road  Convention  called  by  Governor  Markham 
and  the  work  of  the  Governor  in  the  movement  were 
sketched,  and  regret  expressed  that  irrational  and 
radical  opposition  by  farmers  to  borrowing  money  to 
build  roads,  in  order  to  save  the  waste  of  money  un- 
der the  present  system,  had  checked  the  movement 
and  prevented  the  disbursement  of  millions  in  Cali- 
fornia that  would  largely  have  tided  us  over  a  bad 
year. 

It  was  shown  that  Eastern  comers  greatly  judge  of 
our  capabilities  and  our  civilization  by  our  roads, 
especially  as  we  lay  claim  to  being  a  tourist  State. 

S>/sffms  of  Road-MakiiKj. — Mr.  Woodson  considered 
three  types  of  roads — Macadam,  gravel  and  dirt. 
The  first  is  cheapest  because  best.  Gravel  is  un- 
economic because  weight  displaces  the  elements  ; 
three  round  stones  will  not  wedge,  the  pebble  never 
crushes,  but  grinds  out  holes  and  demands  constant 
repair,  and  costs  but  little  less  than  the  best  ma- 
terial, all  things  considered.  Telford  was  the  father 
of  the  firm  foundation  for  roads,  and  Macadam,  his 
contemporary,  the  modern  father  of  the  road  with 
uniform-sized  crushed  stone  and  fine  top  di-essiug, 
and  the  idea  that  a  road  surface  .should  not  be  a  sieve 
but  a  roof. 

He  considered  the  two  systems  as  one,  since  they 
are  so  frequently  combined.  The  Telford  is  rarely 
seen  now  because  in  its  integrity  it  is  so  costly  to 
build,  involving  the  regular  placing  of  foundation 
stones  of  large  size,  their  dressing  to  uniform  plane 
or  grade,  and  finishing  with  finely  broken  stone,  and 
finally  dressing  with  stone  dust  or  very  fine  I'oad 
metal.  A  combination  of  coarse,  field,  unbroken 
stone  at  the  bottom  and  finer  and  broken  at  the  top, 
with  even  fine  gravel  well  rolled,  is  quite  common  in 
the  East. 

Tlie  various  good  roads  of  Connecticut,  Kentucky 
and  New  Jersey  were  described  and  explained,  with 
diagrams.  Road  widths,  as  a  rule,  are  too  great  in 
California.  Sixty  feet  would  answer  all  purposes, 
and  forty  feet  in  most  cases,  and  thus  all  other  road 
land  be  returned  to  farm  uses,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance be  minimized.  Tracks  in  Macadam  should 
be  sixteen  feet,  but  twelve  is  a  connnon  width  hi  some 
parts,  and  nine  will  do  if  there  is  a  good  dirt  road 
alongside.  Never-  build  a  pci-manent  road  without 
such  a  dirt  auxiliary,  which  in  dry  seasons  will  spare 
the  Macadam  and  thus  lessen  tlu>  cost  of  maintenance. 

Cost  of  Ro(i(h. — ^Cost  of  good  roads  in  the  East 
runs  all'the  way  from  $800  to  $7000.  All  depends 
upon  conditions.  No  rule  as  to  cost  can  be  given  in 
Cf.lifornia.  Location  of  material,  length  of  haul, 
character  of  soil,  grade  and  other  factors  enter  in, 
of  which  only  a  skilled  road  engineer  can  judge  ac- 
curately. All  roads  should  be  built  under  contract 
and  engineering  supervision.    A  road  engineer  saves 
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to  the  county  his  salary  twice  over.  All  good  roads 
must  be  heavy  rolled  in  construction,  and  steam  roll- 
ers alone  should  be  employed.  The  county  must  con- 
sider sprinkling  as  a  part  of  the  good-road  scheme, 
no  matter  what  the  chai'acter  of  the  road.  It  is  a 
])reservative  system  and  a  necessity. 

The  speaker  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  grade  lines  such  as  railroads  do, 
to  save  in  drainage  and  traction.  Two  inches  of 
road  metal  on  a  graded  line  is  better  than  four  in  the 
natural  surface. 

The  county  may  own  its  own  rock  crusher  or  in- 
clude it  in  the  contract.  The  latter  is  best,  as  owner- 
ship of  machinery  of  that  character  by  a  county  is 
an  open  door  to  jobbei-y  often. 

A  still  better  plan  is  for  public-spirited  citizens  to 
form  a  company  to  crush  tap  rock  and  furnish  it  to 
the  county  at  cost,  asking  only  return  of  the  invest- 
ment. That  worked  well  in  Sacramento  in  street- 
making  and  saved  the  people  4^200, ilOOin three  years, 
or  the  company  may  crush  and  sell  at  a  small  profit, 
and  still  beat  out  any  possible  contractor.  To  others 
it  sells  for  foundations,  grouting,  sub-structure 
cellar  work,  concrete,  etc.;  the  material  always  has 
a  market,  and  the  product  on  hand  never  depreciates. 
A  company  of  that  order  is  forming  in  Sacramento 
lhat  will  furnish  fine  and  coarse  broken  trap  from 
crushed  cobbles,  delivered  on  call  at  any  railroad 
station  by  rail,  at  from  $1.40  to  $2  a  cubic  yard  that 
has  heretofore  cost  the  people  from  $2. HO  to  $2.50 
and  $8. 

The  speaker  then  showed  that  the  town  is  equally 
interested  with  the  country  in  roads,  and  should  list 
its  property  in  the  tax  levy  to  that  end.  He  went 
further  and  claimed  that  ali  roads  should  be  county 
charges  not  at  county  cost.  He  oppo.sed  State  road 
building  as  involving  political  chicane,  and  because  it 
tends  to  destroy  self-helpfulness  in  a  people.  The 
New  Jersey  system  of  State  aid  to  counties  that 
accomplishes  so  much  of  road  building  was  not  bad, 
nor  the  Massachusetts  scheme  by  which  the  State 
road  commission  may  accept  a  satisfactorily  built 
road  from  a  county  and  thereafter  maintain  it.  He 
believed  good  nine-foot-track  roads  could  be  built, 
say  in  Santa  Barbara,  for  from  .*8,000  to  $4,001)  a 
mile  with  an  auxiliary  earth  track. 

(i (•(!({  Roadx  fur  thf  (})sf  of  I'oor  Oris. — Mr.  Wootlson 
urged  the  bond  system  as  wise,  because  it  calls  for 
least  taxes  in  th(>  long  run.  Most  counties  in  this 
State  pay  more  annually  for  poor  roads  than  will 
])ay  interest  on  the  loan  and  restore  the  principal  in 
forty  years  and  meanwhil(»  have  the  good  roads  and 
all  the  benefits  thereof. 

San  Bernardino  has  paid  nearly  $70,000  a  year  and 
has  no  roads  worth  the  name.  Her  output  at  that 
i-ate  would  give  her  splendid  roads,  850  miles  of  them 
o:i  the  bond  plan,  and  j^ay  princi])al  and  interest  and 
put  into  circulation  a  large  siun  of  money  locally  to 
relieve  stringency. 

He  cited  the  case  of  Santa  Barbara  as  analagous, 
which  expends  nearly  $50,000  a  year  that  would  bet- 
ter serve  the  county  if  aggi-egated  on  the  foi'ty-year 
plan. 

In  both  cases  cited  he  contended  that  the  fund  at 
the  present  tax  rate  would  meet  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance but  does  not  include  establishment  of  a  water- 
ing plant;  that  must  be  had  even  with  bad  roads,  so 
it  is  not  fair  to  account  it  against  the  new  system. 
He  presented  at  length  these  figures  and  explained 
by  diagrams  their  application. 

To  borrow  $.iO,000  at  forty  years,  five  per  cent, 
payable  in  blocks  of  five-year  lots  costs  annually  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  sinking  fund.  That  is 
$()2,50l)  each  fifth  year.  The  interest  aggregate  de- 
clines with  each  period  of  course.  The  result  is  in 
forty  years  $5(i2,000  for  interest.  Principal  added  i 
gives  $1.562,500 — and  meanwhile  the  county  has  the 
roads.  If  she  does  not  bori-ow,  and  goes  on  as  now, 
say,  paying  out  $50,000  annually  for  bad  roads,  she 
expends  in  forty  years  $2,000,000  and  at  tlie  end  has 
no  better  roads. 

W/ii/  (I'tKiif  RiKiilx  Poi/. — On  the  average  country 
poor  road  the  average  good  horse  will  haul  1400 
pounds.  To  do  it  lie  will  exert  a  draft  of  200  to  500 
pounds.  The  man  who  makes  his  horse  on  any  road 
exert  himself  to  a  draft  of  over  820  ought  to  be  put 
into  the  harness  and  lashed  till  he  does  the  work 
him.self.  At  200  pounds  draft  the  average  good 
horse,  then,  on  the  average  bad  road,  will  move  1400 
pounds  eighteen  miles  a  day,  or  1()5  feet  a  minute, 
average  wheel  diameter,  of  course.  I 

On  a  perfect  road  the  same  horse  with  forty-six  I 
pdund  draft  will  move  one  ton  at  the  same  speed  and  ! 
as  lojig.  I 

So  forty-six  pounds  represents  the  obstruction,  [ 
friction  and  inertia  to  be  overcome.    Then  with  200 
pounds  draft,  which  is  harmless,  the  horse  will  wheel  i 
as  200  is  to  46 — /.       four  miil  oiii  -thinl  tmis.     But  ! 
suppose  it  is  not  a  perfect  road,  but  only  improved  I 
to  enable  two  tons  to  be  moved  to  the  horse.  Then 
there  is  still  a  gain  of  100  per  cent  in  capacity.  It 
costs  at  a  low  figure  seven  and  one-half  cents  to 
move  one  ton  one  mile  on  the  average  poor  road,  j 
Suppose  our  $50  assessed  land  to  yield  <nie  ton  of  j 
produce  to  the  acre  other  than  grain.    Now  to  make 
the  seven  and  a  half  cents  cost  equal  the  nine  cents 
tax  referred  to,  we  would  have  to  haul  the  one  ton  [ 
one  mile  and  a  quarter. 
Therefore,  on  the  fairly  good  road  referred  to  as  ' 


of  not  perfect  capacity,  we  could  haul  two  tons  one 
and  one-fourth  miles  for  nine  cents,  where  now  we 
pay  seven  and  a  half  cents  for  one  ton  one  mile.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  can  haul  three  tons  under  such 
conditions. 

The  need  for  a  wide  tire  regulation  was  dwelt  upon. 
Wagons  should  not  track.  Such  vehicles  make  rather 
than  destroy  roads.  With  good  roads,  wide  tires 
and  ball-bearing  axles,  it  will  be  almost  a  luxury  to 
be  a  horse. 

W/ifit  Citlifiirnlii  ILiK  Dime  ami  Slioiihl  Do. — In 
twenty-seven  counties  of  California  in  ten  years  we 
spent  nearly  $7,000,000  on  roads,  and  to-day,  if  one 
wanted  them  ever  so  bad,  he  would  not  bid  $2,000,000 
for  the  lot.  On  the  basis  of  the  twenty-seven  re- 
I)orts  received,  we  have  spent  in  all  the  counties  for 
roads  in  ten  years  nearly  $lt),0OO,O00,  tmd  have  little 
to  show  for  it.  The  new  good  trunk  road  will  not 
reach  all,  some  will  for  a  time  be  beyond  the  ter- 
minus, but  even  then  they  will  be  nearer  the  objective 
point  of  the  road  by  just  the  mileage  length;  besides, 
all  things  have  a  beginning  and  what  benefits  the 
county  helps  all  in  it. 

The  speaker  asserted  that  it  is  settled  and  no 
longer  a  question — First:  That  the  whole  county  is 
bound  for  road  bonds  if  the  people  by  vote  order 
them  to  issue.  The  law  ofticers  of  the  State  are 
agreed  on  that,  and  it  is  common  sense.  Second: 
That  bonds  may  issue  for  forty  years,  because  the 
Constitution  so  declares,  and  the  Legislature  cannot 
destroy  the  constitutional  effect  by  attempted  nar- 
rowing of  the  period.  However,  it  was  a  legislative 
blunder,  and  the  approaching  Legislature  will  cor- 
rect the  error  and  make  the  law  comport  with  the 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  by  the  people  in 

He  fortified  the  bond  proposition  by  the  examples 
of  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  where 
the  people  had  tried  it  and  found  it  the  cheaper  plan. 
Posterity  owes  something  to  the  present  and  ought 
to  pay  in  part  for  the  lasting  benefits  worked  out 
for  it  in  the  present.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  lose  $180,000,000  annually  because  of  liad 
roads.  That  is  agreed  on  by  the  best  authorities. 
The  Farmer's  International  Congress  has  declared 
that  the  farmers  are  at  an  expense  for  1,000,000 
horses  more  than  they  would  be  with  good  roads. 

There  is  only  one  class  of  objectors  to  whom,  the 
speaker  said,  no  man  can  reply;  they  are  invulner- 
able— the  men  who  claim  that  good  roads  wear  out 
hor.seshoes  and  are  therefore  bad,  and  the  men  who 
do  not  want  their  property  to  be  augmented  in  value. 

WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Official  Bulletin  of  the  State  Weather  Ser- 
vice. 


j  By  J.  A.  Barwick,  Director. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
September  10th  was:  For  San  Francisco,  64°;  Eu- 
reka, 58°;  R(>d  Bluff,  80°;  Sacramento,  76°;  Fresno, 

t  78°;  Los  Angeles,  70;  and  San  Diego,  66°. 

I  As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  there 
is  an  excess  of  heat  shown  at  all  points  except  along 
the  coast  of  southern  California,  where  a  slight  de- 
ficiency prevails.  The  excess  at  San  Francisco  and 
Eureka  is  3°;  Red  Bluff  and  Sacramento,  4°;  and 
Fresno,  normal.  A  deficiency  of  1°  is  shown  at  Los 
Angeles  and  8°  at  San  Diego,  where  .01  of  an  inch  of 
rain  was  precipitated  on  the  5th. 

The  week's  weather  has  been  favorable  for  the 
crops  that  are  now  being  secured,  such  as  hops, 
grapes,  beans  and  late  fruits;  excepting  at  San 
Diego,  where  the  cool,  cloudy  weather  has  retarded 
rather  than  helped  the  outlook. 

The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  reported 
were  110°  at  Huron,  Fresno  county,  and  40°  at 
Yreka,  Siskiyou  county. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluffi— Higrh  north  winds  on  the  fith  knoi-ked 
off  fruit  and  damaged  it  quite  materially.  Weather  excellent 
for  drying  fruit.  Considerable  grain  is  piled  along  the  river 
bank  waiting  for  shipment  by  boat.  There  is  more  freight 
than  the  boats  can  conveniently  handle. 

Lake  lUpper  Lake) — The  weather  has  been  decidedly  oooler 
than  last  week,  with  indicatirms  of  rain.  Hop  picking  is  going 
on  and  the  crop  is  re[xjrted  to  be  an  excellent  one.  The  late 
pi'aches  are  rit>cniug  very  fast  and  prunes  are  almost  ripe 
enough  to  pick.    Grapes  arc  looking  well. 

Ut  TTE  (Orovillei  -  Raisins  are  being  cured,  peaches  and 
prunes  being  dried  and  tigs  being  put  in  handsome  shape  fur 
sale.  Almonds  are  being  gathered  and  shelled.  Oranges  and 
lemons  are  being  irrigated  .so  as  to  yield  a  big  crop  this 
winter.  The  half-grown  olives  Itiad  the  trees.  Apricots  are 
being  .sacked  and  shipped  to  market. 

Yi  BA  (Wheatland) — The  hop  season  is  uearing  an  end,  with 
an  occasional  shipment  of  new  hops  to  liastern  markets. 

Pi,A<  Ku  (Newcastlel— The  cooler  weather  has  been  bene- 
ficial, as  it  has  checked  the  too  rapid  ripening  of  the  Salway 
peaches.  The  Kalway  and  (Jeorge's  Late  are  now  being 
brought  into  market. 

El  DoKAiM)  (Georgetown)— The  vinegar  crop  will  be  un- 
usually large  this  season.  The  pickle  crop  is  a  very  large  one 
this  year. 

Sacuamento  (Pol.soml  —  Watermelons  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Grape  picking  has  commenced  in  the  vineyards  of  this 
vicinity  and  there  will  be  a  large  crop  harvested.  (Sacra- 
mento) -Hop  picking  is  being  carried  on  as  fast  as  possible; 
there  seems  t«  be  a  scarcity  of  pickers.  The  warm  weather  is 
ripening  grapes  fast,  and  picking  will  be  in  full  blast  in  a 
very  short  time.  iTruski  -The  past  few  days  of  north  wind 
have  been  very  favorable  to  the  lowland  farmer,  because  it 
hastens  the  ripening  of  his  bean  crop  and  also  helps  the  dried 
fruit. 

Yom  (Knights  Landing*— The  bean  crop  in  Variation  Bend 
looks  better  this  season  than  it  has  for  many  years.  The  Buck- 


wheat crop  on  the  Sutter  side  of  the  river  is  ripening  and 
promises  to  be  quite  large.  The  north  wind  will  probably 
damage  it  some  as  well  as  the  bean  crop.  Grape  picking  will 
soon  commen<-e,  and  the  crop  will  be  a  large  one.  The  farmers 
are  beginning  to  harvest  their  bean  crop  and  the  vield  will  be 
a  heavy  one.  (Winters!  -Not  much  dried  fruit  has  been 
I  shipped  during  the  last  week.  Fruit  shipments  are  not  so 
large  at  present,  the  average  now  being  about  one  carload 
every  other  day.  lOaiKjy  i  ^The  grape  crop  has  about  all  been 
picked  in  this  locality,  and  the  most  of  it  was  dried.  Almond 
picking  and  hulling  is  now  in  progre.ss.  The  hot  weather  cooked 
the  crop  to  such  an  extent  that  the  huUers  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult work  to  make  much  headway;  the  work  has  been  so 
I  slow  that  not  more  than  thirty  cents  is  realized  on  .some  day's 
j  labor.  (Dunniganl— Grajte-picking  will  begin  in  most  of  the 
vineyards  in  this  vicinity  on  the  Itth,  and  the  crop  is  a  large 
one. 

!  Soi.AXo  (Tremont)— Work  commenced  on  the  Foster  orchard 
'  on  the  2d,  with  a  large  force  working  on  almonds.  The  crop 
will  not  be  heavy  this  year,  yet  it  will  yield  a  pretty  fair 
average.  (King  District i— Wild  geese  are"  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance.  This  indicates  that  the  rainy  sea.son  is  not 
far  off.  The  exj)eriment  of  growing  rice  will  be  tried  by  one 
of  our  leading  farmers  next  season.  ' 

Napa  (Napa  City)— Corn  husking  is  under  way  in  some  local- 
ities in  this  valley ;  this  crop  has  rii)ened  earlv  this  year. 

Sonoma  (Santa  Rosai— The  fruit  canneries  and  drying  estab- 
lishments are  in  full  blast.  Fruit  is  plentiful  but  the  laborers 
to  handle  it  are  scarce.  The  Sonoma  hop  crop  is  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  county.  Peachland  prunes  are  a  light  crop 
but  of  good  size,  while  the  peach  and  apple  crop  is  a  good  one. 

Mendocino  (Ukiah)— Growers  of  hops  in  this  countv  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  over  the  low  prices  for  their  product  "now  pre- 
vailing. At  present  quotations  they  cannot  be  marketed  at  a 
pi-oflt,  and  in  many  fields  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  hops 
will  not  be  picked,  but  will  be  allowed  to  rema'in  on  the  vinos 
to  decay. 

Ai.AMEDA  I  San  Leandro)--Hop  picking  is  well  under  way  and 
is  turning  out  well.  Fruit  is  nearly  all  picked,  excepting 
some  of  the  later  varieties.  The  pleasant  weather  of  this 
week  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  tomatoes  and  cucumbers. 
(Pleasanton)— The  average  temperature  has  been  slightly 
above  the  normal  and  hurrying  along  the  ripening  of  late 
fruits,  roots  and  vegetables.  Hops  still  on  the  vines  will  have 
to  be  picked  rapidly.  Cucumbers  aie  yielding  verv  heavily. 
Tomatoes  and  sugar  beets  are  turning  out  well  to"  the  acre. 
The  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa  has  been  cut  and  stacked. 

Santa  Ci.AUA  (Santa  Clara)— Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures,''.U°  and  50°.  Number  of  hours  of  sunshine.  SI.  Possible 
number  of  hours  of  sunshine,  90.  (Berryessa) — The  rush  of 
apricots  is  over,  but  the  driers  are  busy  on  prunes,  pears  and 
peaches.  Some  clingstone  peaches  are  beginning  to  come  in. 
At  many  of  the  driers  the  work  goes  on  until  late  at  night 
and  is  resumed  early  in  the  morning.  (Campbell) — The 
weather  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  ripening  and  drying 
fruit.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  tons  of  prunes  were 
brought  into  the  drier  on  Friday. "  The  rush  will  be  over  this 
week. 

San  Joaqvin  (Lockofordl— Hop-picking  is  all  the  rage  in  this 
viinnity.  It  is  a  large  crop.  (Stockton i — Weather  moderate; 
the  prevailing  north  winds  of  the  first  half  of  the  week  kept 
the  temperature  cool  for  the  season  of  the  year.  Large  quan- 
tities of  grain  are  coining  in  daily.  The  bean  yield  will  be 
the  greatest  ever  known  here. 

Stanisi.ai  s  (Turloi'k)— Harvesting  is  about  all  finished. 
The  wheat  crop,  taking  this  section  as  a  whole,  will  average 
about  four  sacks.    Rye  and  barley  were  very  light  crops. 

MEKCEn  (Los  Banos) —Weather  has  been  slightlj'  cooler 
than  the  preceding  week  when  it  was,  on  September  2d,  112°, 
100°  being  the  hottest  this  week,  but  the  nights  are  cool. 
Grapes  are  very  large  and  rich.  Sweet  potatoes  are  splendid 
and  a  good  crop.  Irish  potatoes  are  not  very  good,  caused  a 
dry  rot. 

Madera  (Madera) — The  weather  continues  very  favorable 
for  grape  drying  and  the  Muscats  are  making  a  fine  quality  of 
raisins,  but  the  quantity  is  short. 

Fresno  (Fresno)  —  Weather  most  favorable.  First-crop 
raisins  nearly  picked.  Pac^king  hou.ses  will  be  in  full  opera- 
tion next  week.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  9<i°  and 
57°.  (Easton) — Latest  varieties  of  peaches  are  now  all  ripe. 
According  to  the  best  information  obtainable  the  entire  raisin 
district  .south  of  Fresno  and  west  of  the  railroad  will  produce 
one-half  of  a  crop  and  all  of  this  will  not  be  harvested. 

Kings  (Lemoore) — West  Side  farmers  are  preparing  to 
plant  another  crop  of  wheat. 

Tri-ARE  (Grangeville) — fJrape  picking  is  going  on  at  a  good  ■ 
rate  this  week,  but  quite  a  number  are  waiting  for  another 
week,  as  a  large  first  crop  can  then  be  secured.  (Farmers- 
villei — Prune  shaking  commenced  in  earnest  the  past  week. 
The  early  peaches  are  about  gone.  Late  ones  will  be  in  in 
about  two  weeks. 

Kern  (Bakersfield) — The  gathering  of  grapes  for  raisin 
making  will  not  commence  for  a  week  or  two  yet.  It  is  in- 
tended to  make  but  a  single  picking  this  year  and,  for  this 
reason,  what  is  usually  the  first  crop  is  being  left  on  the  vines 
until  nearly  all  the  fruit  is  full  ripe. 

San  Benito  (Hollister)— The  hot  spell  of  a  week  ago  injun  il 
the  apple  orchards  at  least  thirty  per  cent.  Hop  picking  cimi- 
menced  at  San  Felipe  on  Saturday. 

SvN  Lris  Onispo  (San  Luis  Obi.spo).— There  has  been  cool 
weather  with  plenty  of  fogs,  which  is  just  what  was  wanted 
for  bean  harvesting.  Potatoes  are  turning  out  a  hca»\v  crop 
and  of  fine  quality,  as  a  partially  dry  season  is  gixxl  for  pota- 
toes on  low  bottom  lands.  Apples  are  a  fine  crop,  and  there 
will  be  a  lar^e  quantity  of  winter  apples  to  ship.  The  weathci- 
observer  says  the  week's  weather  has  been  favorable  for  fruit 
drying  and  rijjening  of  late  peaches  and  pears. 

Santa  Bakkaha  (Santa  Maria).  Beans  are  being  thi'e.shed; 
the  yield  is  light  but  quality  goofi.  Of  corn,  there  will  be  none 
for  export.  Prune  drying  is  well  along,  and  a  size  smaller 
than  usual. 

Venti  ra  (Santa  Paula).  Considerable  fog  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  but  very  little  the  last  half ;  hot  east  winds  blow- 
ing, and  if  they  c»ntinue  long  there  will  be  some  damage  to 
beans. 

Los  Ancei.es  (Pomona).-  The  prune  crop  is  being  rapidly 
handled  by  the  drying  companies  and  they  expect  to  have  the 
largest  part  of  the  crop  finished  this  week. 

San  Bernardino  (Redlands(. — The  pea<'h  crop  west  of  this 
place  is  an  immen.se  one,  both  in  size  and  quality.  (Highlands).— 
Heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  north  of  here  are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  Last  week  the  Bear  Valley  rfiad  bi'tween  High- 
land Mills  and  Green  Valley  was  badiy  damaged  by  rains. 
(Chino).— The  prune  orchards  in  this  vicinity  show  heavier 
loaded  trees  than  ever  before  .seen.  The  jinine  trees  are  in 
many  places  solid  ma.sses  of  fruit,  the  ends  of  the  lo  ver  liuib.^ 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  from  the  weight.  The  whole  oivhai"d 
is  a  beautiful  sight,  with  its  solid  colorof  purple  and  green. 

San  DiK<io  (Bernardol. — Peach  and  apricot  drying  is  the 
principal  work  going  on  now  in  this  neighborhood.  The  peach 
crop  is  extra  large  and  of  good  quality.  (Julian).  -Several 
heavy  showers  of  rain  have  fallen  lately,  making  nearly  three 
inches  since  August  1st.  The  feed  on  the  hillsides  has  been 
injured  and  the  young  feed  on  the  flats  is  beginning  to  grow 
again.  Corn  that  is  not  too  far  advanced  has  Iwen  benefited 
somewhat.  (San  Diego  I. — Continuous  cloudy  weather  during 
the  week,  with  a  sprinkle  on  the  5th  ainoiinting  to  .01  of  au 
inch.  Weather  very  poor  for  fruit  drying,  though  but  little 
more  remains  to  be  dried.  Grape  picking  will  begin  in  ten 
days.   Grapes  look  well  but  bunches  are  small. 
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Tanning  5kins. 


We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
at  different  times  for  directions  for  tan- 
ning skins  for  the  purpose  of  making 
rugs.  Wo  find  in  an  exchange  some 
directions  whicli  the  writer  says  have 
been  used  in  her  family  for  several 
years  and  can  be  relied  upon.  Dissolve 
one-half  pound  alum,  one  pound  salt- 
peter, five  pounds  common  salt  and 
two  ounces  corrosive  sublimate  in  two 
gallons  of  water.  Put  it  in  a  large 
stone  jar  or  small  tub,  and  cover  so 
that  no  animal  can  drink  it,  for  tlie 
corrosive  sublimate  is  poison.  If  there 
is  much  flesh  on  the  hides  lay  them  on 
a  board,  flesh  side  up,  and  rub  them 
with  a  brick  or  a  dull  knife  until  it  is 
removed.  After  all  the  ingredients  are 
dissolved  put  the  skins  into  the  liquid 
and  allow  them  to  remain  two  or  three 
weeks.  Of  course  large  skins  require 
more  liquid  as  they  must  be  covered 
with  it  all  the  time.  When  they  are 
taken  out,  rub  and  work  them  until 
they  are  dry,  and  they  will  be  soft  and 
pliable. 

A  calf  hide,  with  long  black  hair, 
makes  a  very  handsome  laprobe.  The 
hides  of  eats,  rats,  squirrels  and  rab- 
bits are  nice  for  trimmings  or  for  mak- 
ing caps,  muffs  or  capes.  Sheepskins 
make  beautiful  rugs  tanned  in  this 
way.  As  white  rugs  are  so  easily  soiled 
most  housekeepers  prefer  to  dye  them. 
Dissolve  one  or  more  packages  of  dia- 
mond dye,  for  wool,  by  tying  loosely  in 
a  piece  of  cheesecloth  and  soaking  in 
water  all  night.  Then  put  in  a  large 
dishpan  and  add  boiling  water.  When 
it  has  boiled  two  or  three  minutes  let 
two  persons  standing  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stove,  pass  the  pelt  back  and 
fourth  in  the  dye  with  the  wool  side 
down.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to 
hold  if  a  strong  twine  string  is  fastened 
in  each  corner  of  the  pelt.  Do  not  allow 
the  dye  to  cover  the  skin.  When  the 
wool  is  the  desired  shade  rinse  and  dry. 
The  center  may  be  cut  out  of  one  pelt, 
and  the  border  of  another,  ana 
where  it  is  necessary  to  piece  it  sew 
the  seams  from  the  back  over  and  over 
loosely  so  it  will  lie  flat.  The  center  may 
be  olive  green  with  a  border  of  garnet, 
or  pink  may  be  used  for  the  center  with 
a  golden  brown  border.  In  fact  they 
may  be  made  of  any  color  that  will  har- 
monize with  the  room  in  which  they  are 
used.  They  should  then  be  lined  with 
some  heavy  material. 

Rugs  may  also  be  made  of  other  kinds 
of  skins,  such  as  wolf,  fox,  dog-skins, 
etc.,  left  their  natural  color.  Very 
pretty  trimmings  are  made  by  tanning 
young  lambskins  that  are  curly  and  dy- 
ing them  black  or  seal  brown. 


Some  young  people  do  not  sufficiently 
understand  the  advantages  of  natural 
charms,  and  how  much  they  would  gain 
by  trusting  to  them  entirely.  They 
weaken  these  gifts  of  heaven,  so  rare 
and  fragile,  by  affected  manners  and  an 
awkward  imitation.  Their  tones  and 
their  gait  are  borrowed;  they  study 
their  attitudes  before  the  glass  until 
they  have  lost  all  trace  of  natural 
manner,  and,  with  all  their  pains,  they 
please  but  little. — La  Bruvere. 


Mrs.  Peastraw — Land  sakes,  Mrs. 
Oatcake!  What  do  you  mean  by  talk- 
ing such  gibberish?  Mrs.  Oakcake — 
We'uns  is  goin'  teh  keep  bohdehs  dis 
summeh,  an'  we'uns  wants  teh  have  a 
dialeck  teh  please  un  with.  I  larned 
mine  frum  them  air  maggyzine  stories, 
I  did. — Harper's  Bazar. 


Make  life  a  ministry  of  love  and  it 
will  always  be  worth  living. — Browning. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian 
Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed  you  have  a 
rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it 
is  entirely  closed,  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this 
lube  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will 
be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
caused  by  caiiB'h,  which  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
flamed conditiott'of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  casr 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars; 
free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
4^Sold  by  Druggists,  75c.         .  . 


P.  &  B.  P^EJ^- 


BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


IF  YOU  ARE  IN  NEED  OF  A  DRYING  SURFACE  OR  TRAYS  FOR 
PRUNES  OR  RAISINS,  YOU  WILL.  CONSULT  YOUR  OWN  INTER- 
ESTS BY  INVESTIGATING  THE  MERITS  OF  P.  &  B  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

S/\N  F'RANCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COHBINED. 


COyV\F»OUIND  EINGIINE 

With  only  one  valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

— — MANUFACTURED  BY — -^^^^^ 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15. 


635  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  CaL 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF»ECIrtLT"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Paciflc  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

0~  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BIsgrs,  Butte  Oountv.  Cctl. 


Store  Your  Grain  \A/here  Your  Best  -"^assssa---' 
^-^-aiB^^l interests  \A/ill  Alvuays  fc>e  Consulted. 


♦  

Capital  Paid  Up  8^1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProHts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders   832,000 

 OFFICERS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
PEANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

MAILED  FREF 

to  any  Farmer  or  Farmer's  Wife 

"Up TO  Date  Dairying" 

containing'  full  instruction  how  to  secure 
Higher  Grade  Products, make 

mOHE  BUTTER  wn!'r,„,  BETTEH  PRICE 

and  with  Less  Labor  get  flore  Money 

Reviewing  and  explaining  in  a  practical  manner , , , 

thc  Normandy  (rRENCH)  System, 

DANISH  DAIRY  System  *ns 

ELGIN  SEPARATOR  SYSTEM 

nrlilch  have  brought  prosperity  and  ease  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

Write  for  this  Valuable  Information.     Mailed  FREE  on 
application.     Kindly  send  address  of  neighboring  farmers 
who  own  cows.   Address    R.  LESPINASSE, 
Ex.  SecV  Columbian  &  246  W.  LAKE  8t. 

Illinois  Dairy  Associations*  Q  ^  I  ^  AQP 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Ho\A/laricl  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 


-OF  THE- 


Grangers'  Business  Association, 

PORT  COSTFK. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  tor  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


For  All  Purposes. 


KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 

IRRIQATION  OF   SMALL  FARMS   SinPLIFIED.  -"^^sssa—^ 

^--^«oaBZ2^»-  COMPLETE   OUTFIT,    2400   GALLONS    PER    HOUR,  $300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  117  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

TWai-kot  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
Hrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  offlce,  we  have  other  advantages  far  l)i>,-;,)n(l  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  infor.nation  accumulated  tnrough  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Ottlce,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  tree  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  S.F. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corrugated  steel  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Biography 
of  a  Yankee  IIinge,"malledfree. 


THE  STANLET  WORKS,  New  Britain,Ct. 


QBJVIKQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

IT  WILL  CONTROL  TH.  MOST 

DiT  vtoioua  Honaa.  .« 

75,000 sold  In  1801. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  flfl 
Nickel,  SI. 50.  *liUU 
Stallion  Bits  SO  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  /A^iJiSl^; 


TREES 

 AND  

F»L/\INXS 


A  PINE  ASSORTMENT, 
best  varieties,  free  from 
pests  of  any  kind.  I'runus 
Slnioiil,  Blnic,  KoHtrHver 
and  i\I  iirdocli  ClierrleK; 
Black  California  Figs;  I{l<-e  Soft  .Shell  anil 
other  Almonds;  American  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
Prwparturiens  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  (frown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oranges  have  stood  32  detrrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berrv  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
Cullfornla. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


I  Do  Not  Like  To  Hear  Him  Pray. 


I  do  not  like  to  hear  him  pray, 

Who  loans  at  twenty-live  per  cent, 
For  then,  I  think,  the  borrower  may 

Be  pressed  to  pay  for  food  and  rent ; 
And  in  the  Book  we  all  should  read. 

Which  says  the  lender  should  be  blessed. 
As  sure  as  I  have  eyes  to  read, 

It  does  not  say  take  interest. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  him  pray, 

On  bended  knee,  about  an  hour, 
For  grace  to  spend  aright  the  day. 

Who  knows  his  neighbor  has  no  flour. 
I'd  rather  see  him  go  to  mill 

And  buy  the  luckless  brother  bread. 
And  see  the  children  eat  their  fill, 

And  laugh  beneath  their  shed. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  him  pray, 

"Let  blessing  on  the  widow  bo," 
Who  never  seeks  her  home,  to  say, 

"  If  want  o'er  takes  you,  come  to  me." 
I  hate  the  prayer,  so  loud  and  long, 

That's  offered  for  the  orphan's  weal 
By  him  who  sees  him  crushed  by  wrong, 

And  does  not  for  his  sufferings  feel. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  her  pray, 

With  jeweled  ear  and  silken  dress. 
Whose  washerwoman  toils  all  day. 

And  then  is  asked  to  work  for  less. 
Such  pious  shearers  I  despise. 

With  folded  hands  and  face  demure ; 
They  lift  to  heaven  their  angel  eyes. 

And  steal  the  eai-nings  of  the  poor. 

I  do  not  like  such  soulless  prayers ; 

If  wrong,  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  ; 
No  angel  wings  them  upward  bears ; 

They're  lost  a  million  miles  from  heaven. 
I  cannot  bear  long  prayers  to  hear, 

And  studied  from  the  lips  depart; 
Our  Father  lends  a  listening  ear. 

Let  words  be  few— He  hears  the  heart. 

— Inter-Ocean. 


For  Rent  Free. 


It  was  an  aristocratic-looking  man- 
sion, in  the  most  aristocratic  neif^hbor- 
hood  of  the  aristocratic  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  inasmuch  as  it  was  offered 
rent  free  for  one  year  to  any  one  who  j 
would  agree  to  occupy  it  for  that  time, 
I  did  not  hesitate,  long  in  making  up 
my  mind  to  take  it.  Upon  inquiring  the 
reason  why  the  place  was  offered  for 
rent  on  such  easy  terms,  the  agent  in- 
formed me  that  it  had  the  name  of  be- 
ing haunted,  and  that  the  owner  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  procure  in 
succession  a  number  of  tenants,  all  of 
whom  were  superstitious,  and  all  of  j 
whom  straightway  moved  out. 

It  had  thus  come  to  pass  that  the 
house  had  won  for  itself  a  reputation 
which  was  driving  its  owner  to  despair. 
He  determined  to  have  it  occupied  long 
enough  to  live  down  the  belief  that  it 
was  haunted,  and  he,had,  therefor,  con- 
cluded to  offer  it,  as  before  stated.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  frankness  of  the 
agent.  I  afterward  learned  that  the 
owner  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
a  dozen  years  before,  and  that  the  only 
tenant  he  had  secured  since  then,  a 
young  bachelor  like  himself,  had  been 
found  dead  on  the  drawing-room  floor 
the  morning  after  the  first  night's  oc- 
cupancy. The  police  had  been  told  to 
go  there  and  look  for  him  bj'  the  ser- 
vant, who  had  fled  from  the  house  when 
the  ghost  first  put  in  its  appearance. 
The  coroner's  verdict  was  "Died  from 
heart  failure."  I  am  not  superstitious, 
nor  am  I  even  nervous,  and  so  it  was 
but  a  few  days  before  1  moved  into  the 
haunted  house;  but  in  that  time  I  had 
nearly  lost  Mose,  my  old  colored  servant 
and  stand-bj',  who  had  been  the  one 
thing  left  me  after  the  settling  upof  my 
father's  estate.  My  father  had  bougfit 
him  years  before  up  at  Fairfax  Court 
House,  and  he  tried  to  buy  his  sister, 
Calla  Lilly,  who  was  equally  black,  but 
she  was  sold  to  a  higher  bidder  from 
Alexandria.  After  the  war  she  went 
to  live  in  Washington  with  Mrs.  Lee 
Nelson,  whom  she  called  one  of  her 
"chillun."  Mrs.  Lee  Nelson  lived  at 
No.  1705,  directly  across  the  street 
from  my  free  mansion,  and  thus  Mose 
learned  all  about  the  "ha'nts  over  to 
yondah  house  whar  you'se  gwine  to 
live  at." 

Poor  Mose;  after  all  he  had  heard  of 
the  ghosts  that  had  been  seen  there.  I 
can  scarcely  blame  him  for  his  unwil- 
lingiKJss  to  live  with  me  in  my  free 
(juartors,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  I 
found  him  hard  to  persuade  and  finally 
reassure,  as  I  eventually  did. 

The  day  after  the  furniture  had  been 
put  in  Mose  and  I  were  hanging  pic- 
tures, unpacking  the  library,  and  at  the 


same  time  investigating  things,  looking 
to  see  where  this  door  went  to  and  that 
noise  came  from.  Most  of  all  we  were 
curious  about  the  great  red  stain  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  mantel  in  the  front 
drawing-room.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  Mose  was  telling  me  what 
"Lilly dun  tole"  him. 

"  Mahsa,  Lilly  she  say  that  weuns 
gwine  be  skeered  so  bad  dat  our  teef 
gwine  shake  outen  our  haid.  Lilly  she 
say  dat  she  reckuns  she  knows  all 
'bout  dis  yer  house,  cuz  she  know'd  de 
young  gen'man  who  commit  de  soocide 
yer,  cuz  he  war  engaged  to  her  young 
Missus  Charlitt,  what  married  her 
cousin  Richad  Moncure.  Miss  Char- 
litt's  mammy  she  insists  she  doan 
marry  no  Northe'n  man,  but  must 
marry  qual'ty  people,  and  dat's  how 
hit  all  come  erbout. 

"  Prince  ChoUy,  dats'  what  they  all 
ust  to  call  him,  cuz  he  war  so  sprit  ly 
in  his  mannahs,  he  ust  to  lib  yer  long 
befo'  de  wah,.an'  he  ust  to  come  down 
to  Alexandry  to  coat  Miss  Charlitt  all 
de  time.  And  Lilly  she  say  she  cain't 
hope  but  think  dat  he  was  qual'ty  even 
if  he  war  a  Northenah.  Lilly  say  he 
war  a  powful  pretty  man,  and  dat 
Miss  Charlitt  cent'nly  sot  a  heap  of  sto' 
by  him.  De  Pres'dant  what  war  de 
Pres'dant  befo'  Mistah  Lincoln  war  de 
Pres'dant,  he  dun  sent  Prince  Cholly's 
pappy  away  to  England  to  be  a  mins- 
tah,  and  he  take  Prince  Cholly's  mam- 
my along  with  him.  Prince  ChoUy,  he 
tells  his  pappy  he  come  to  in  the  spring. 
Lilly  she  say  dat  all  dat  wintah  he  come 
powful  clo'st  to  libbin  down  to  Alex- 
andry, and  Miss  Charlitt  she  jest  as 
smilin'  as  a  basket  of  chips  on  a  frosty 
mo'ning. 

"  When  all  de  chirry  trees  and  every- 
thing was  bloss'min', 'Prince  ChoUy  he 
tells  Miss  Charlitt  he  got  to  go  to  Eng- 
land an'  join  his  pappy  and  fo'  de  sum- 
mah,  and  he  ax  Miss  Charlitt  ef  she 
won't  get  married  to  him  then,  'sted  of 
wait'n  nutha  yeah.  He  want  her  to  go 
'long  with  him  on  a  honeymoon  and 
s'prize  his  folks.  Miss  Charlitt  she 
mighty  glad  to  do  this,  cuz  her  mammy 
dun  tryin'  all  de  time  to  get  her  to 
marry  Mistah  Moncure.  Lilly  say  her 
mammy  jest  put  her  feet  down  p'intidly, 
i  and  fused  to  let  Miss  Charlitt  get  mar- 
ried den,  cuz  she  say  she  ain'  ole  nuff, 
and  find'ly  Prince  Cholly  he  have  to  go 
'way  by  hisself,  an'  Lilly  say  she  dun 
had  de  mizr}'  in  her  side  fo'  a  week,  cuz 
he  look  so  moanful  when  he  say  good- 
bye to  Miss  Charlitt  in  de  gyarden. 
Lilly  say  dat  she  an'  all  de  house  nig- 
gahs  was  peepin',  an'  dey  could  see 
Prince  Cholly  in  de  moonlight  by  de 
lilac  hedge,  and  den  by'mby  Prince 
Cholly  he  let  go  his  holt  of  her,  and 
mahch  off  down  de  street.  Miss  Char- 
litt she  standin'  lookin'  aftah  him  tell 
he  out  of  sight.  Den  she  turn  and  go 
into  de  house. 

"  Lilly  she  say  she  cain't  remembah 
ever  seein'  Miss  Charlitt  smile  'gain 
aftah  dat  day.  All  de  trouble  came 
den,  fo'  de  next  mo'ning  yar  come 
Mistah  Moncure,  an'  hs  try  right  way 
to  make  Miss  Charlitt  marry  him,  and 
Miss  Charlitt's  mammy  she  help  him 
all  she  know'd  how.  Miss  Charlitt  she 
wouldn't  'low  him  to  coat  her  at  all, 
do,  and  she  tell  him,  ef  he  don't  go  way, 
she'd  'spize  him.  Mistah  Moncure  he 
stay  right  thar  do'  all  de  time;  an'  de 
Lawd  only  knows  how  dey  do  hit,  but 
in  August  he  an  Miss  Charlitt's  mammy 
dun  make  her  marry  him.  Miss  Char- 
litt's she  declare  all  de  time  she  jest 
hate  him;  an'  Lilly  say  she  know  she 
did,  too,  cuz  she  seed  hit  in  Miss  Char- 
litt's face,  she  look  so  contemptus  like. 
Den  dey  move  way,  down  to  Freder- 
icksburg, an  ain't  hardly  mo  dan  gone, 
when  yar  come  Prince  Cholly  home 
again,  and  he  find  de  lettah  where  Miss 
Charhtt  dun  write  to  him  de  mo'ning 
she  git  married.  Lilly  say  dat  de  ebid- 
ence  dun  show  dat,  aftah  he  read  de 
lettah,  he  drap  hit  on  de  flo'  in  front  of 
de  mantel  in  de  front  pa'la,  and  go  up 
stayahs  on  flung  hisself  on  de  bade,  an 
he  must  been  pretty  near  stactetl,  too; 
cuz  de  sheets  was  tored  all  to  pieces. 
Den  he  must  gone  into  de  sittin'-room 
up  stayahs  an  shoot  hisself,  cuz  dat's 
whar  de  blood  commenced,  an  hit  war 
splash'd  all  along  the  hall  'an  down  de 
stayahs,  an  into  de  front  pa'la  whar  de 
big  red  stain  is.    Lilly  say  that  she 


ben  tole  dat,  aftah  he  shoot  hisself,  he 
think  'bout  the  lettahhedrap  on  de  flo', 
and  he  drag  hisself  all  de  way  down 
dare  an'  burn  hit  up,  all  'ceptin'  a  little 
piece  thout  on  hit,  and  nobody  ain't 
ever  know  what  Miss  Charlitt  dun 
write  to  him.  An"  Lilly  she  say  dat 
Prince  Cholly's  ha'nt  crawls  down  dem 
steps,  and  Qber  to  de  pa'la  fireplace, 
an'  burns  dat  lettah  evrv  night." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  presume  it  does, 
but  what  of  Miss  Charlotte  '?  " 

"Jest  gwine  to  tell  you  dat.  Lilly 
she  say  dat  when  Miss  Charlitt  she 
heah  what  Prince  Cholly  dun  gone  and 
do,  she  up  an'  comes  home  to  her  mam- 
my in  Alexandry,  an'  doan  eat  nuthin', 
but  just  lay  on  the  bade  an'  cry  an'  cry 
jest  so  her  her  heart  would  break.  An' 
den  de  fevah  came  an'  she  git  'stracted, 
an'  doan  know  anybod}',  not  even  her 
own  mammy.  She  grow'd  worse  every 
day,  tell  she  ain't  lookin'  no  more  like 
Miss  Charlitt  than  anything.  The  doc- 
tor tell  her  mammy  she  ain'  gwine  to 
live  long,  an'  say  she  better  send  fo'  her 
husband,  but  her  mammy  say  no,  not 
fo'  him.  Miss  Charlitt  she  sleep  right 
peaceful  dat  night,  an'  she  smile  right 
natchul  Hke,  an'  look  most  jest  like  she 
did  befo'  Prince  Cholly  had  to  go  way. 
Long  'twoards  do  mo'ning  Miss  Char- 
litt she  dun  raise  right  up  in  the  bade 
an'  reach  up  her  arms  jest  so,  and  cry 
out  real  joyful '  Prince  Cholly ' — but  she 
ain't  neber  say  no  mo'.  She  drap  back 
on  her  pillar,  an'  de  doctor  say  hit  is  all 
over,  an'  he  say  hit  too  bad  her  hus- 
band ain't  thar  but  Miss  Charlitt's 
mammy  she  see  the  happy  'spreshun  on 
Miss  Charlitt's  face,  an'  she  say,  '  No, 
hit  am  bettah  he  ain't  heah. '  Lilly  say 
she  heerd  dat  Mi.ss  Charlitt's  ha'nt  is 
yer  in  this  house,  too." 

The  afternoon  faded  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  evening.  After  my  dinner 
I  had  to  i-emain  with  Mose  while  he  fin- 
ished washing  the  dishes,  as  he  was 
afraid  to  be  left  alone  for  even  a  mo- 
ment. His  work  over,  we  adjourned  to 
the  front  parlor,  and  I  permitted  Mose 
to  .smoke  a  cigar  with  me.  As  no 
ghosts  seemed  to  come  forth,  I  thought 
they  might  object  to  the  lights,  and, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  Mose,  I  put 
them  out  in  the  hall  and  in  the  room 
where  we  sat.  A  soft  radiance  came 
in  from  the  street,  and  we  sat  and 
smoked,  and  Mose,  wishing  to  appear 
courageous,  was  saying  that  he  guessed 
that  half  the  houses  that  were  .sup- 
posed to  haunted  were  not,  and  I  was 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Char- 
lotte, when  suddenly  a  figure  passed 
swiftly  and  noiselessly  from  the  hall 
door  to  the  fireplace  and  there  vanished 
completely. 

" 'Fo  God,  mahsa,  jew  see  dat  ?  " 
cried  Mose,  clinging  around  my  neck, 
beseeching  me  in  one  howl  to  protect 
him,  and  in  another  calling  on  the 
Lord  to  make  him  "a  better  nigger." 

I  have  said  that  I  am  not  supersti- 
tious, nor  even  nervous,  but  I  had  just 
seen  what  Mose  had,  and  after  his  un- 
earthly howling  in  my  ear  I  was  nearly 
as  much  worked  up  as  he  was.  We  at 
once  lighted  the  gas  and  started  an  in- 
vestigation, but  discovered  nothing  un- 
usual. 

The  next  came  after  a  long  night  in 
which  Mose  and  I  made  most  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  sleep.  Mose  lay  on 
the  floor  beside  my  bed,  a  compromise 
upon  my  flat  refusal  to  allow  him  to 
hide  his  head  under  my  sheet.  The 
next  morning  he  said  to  me,  "Ef  you'se 
gwine  to  stay  yar  in  dis  yar  house  eny 
longer,  dis  niggah  and  you'se  gwine  to 
paht;  I  ain't  gwine  to  stay  yar  fo'  eny 
man  an'  get  conjured." 

I  tried  all  my  persuasion,  but  Mose 
was  determined  to  go.  We,  however, 
settled  that  he  should  sleep  at  Lilly's, 
and  come  to  me  early  in  the  mornings. 
I  told  him  there  were  no  such  things  as 
ghosts,  and  that  I  should  no  doubt  soon 
find  out  all  about  the  apparition  of  the 
night  before.  That  evening,  after  he 
had  finished  his  work  and  gone  to  sleep 
across  the  way,  I  again  yilanted  myself 
in  such  a  position  that  I  could  easily 
watch  the  door  leading  into  the  hall. 
I  was  in  the  dark  smokingr,  and  I  had 
not  been  seated  long  when  a  tall  figure, 
seemingly  that  of  a  young  man,  passed 
hurriedly  from  the  lireplace  across  the 
room  and  out  into  the  hall. 

I  cried  to  it  to  stop.    My  voice 


echoed  through  the  house  and  fright- 
ened me,  it  sounded  so  little  like  my 
o\vn.  I  was  about  to  start  in  search  of 
the  retreating  figure,  when  there  en- 
tered from  the  door  two  others — those 
of  a  man  and  woman.  They  passed 
slowly  enough  for  me  to  see  them 
plainly,  shadowy  as  they  were,  and  I 
ran  from  the  room  and  out  the  front 
door  to  the  sidewalk.  No,  1  was  not 
mistaken;  there  were  the  man  and  the 
woman,  two  negroes  in  flesh  and  blood, 
and  down  the  hill  at  the  corner  of  Sec- 
ond street  was  an  electric  light.  I  saw 
it  all  at  once;  any  one  passing  in  front 
of  the  house  would  cast  a  deep  shadow 
in  my  drawing  room.  I  called  out  to 
the  couple  who  had  just  passed,  "Hello, 
there!  Wait.  "  At  my  first  invitation 
to  wait  they  stopped,  but  as  they  lo- 
cated my  voice  and  my  figure,  there 
came  a  howl  from  the  woman :  ' '  Fo' 
God,  Ephr'am!  Fo'  de  Lawd  sake, 
look  yondah,  honey!" 

Approaching  them,  I  asked  if  they 
would  not  please  walk  back  past  the 
house  again,  as  I  wished  again  to  see 
the  phantoms  float  across  my  parlor. 
I  was  compelled  to  wait  for  other 
passers-by,  however,  for  the  gentleman 
addressed  as  Ephr'am  and  the  lady 
under  his  protection  had  put  two  blocks 
between  us  before  I  knew  it.  Upon  re- 
entering the  house  an  waiting  for 
more  ghosts  I  was  rewarded,  for  when 
any  one  passed  while  the  room  was 
dark  a  corresponding  figure  or  figures 
would  be  seen,  passing  either  to  or 
from  the  fireplace. 

The  next  morning  I  told  Mose  that 
the  "ghost  racket"  was  exploded,  and 
explained  to  him  what  I  had  discovered 
the  night  before.  I  had  expected  to 
straightway  persuade  him  to  remain 
with  me  nights  from  that  time  on. 
Imagine  my  feelings  when  he  said, 
"  You  keep  on  stayin'  yar,  an'  you  git 
fool  in  de  haid.  You  spec"  I'm  gwine 
to  listen  to  eny  scch  tork  as  dat?  You 
cyant  disqualify  dem  ha'nts  by  tellin' 
dis  yer  niggah  no  sech  trash  as  dat." 

A  few  days  later  Lilly  told  Mose  that 
"a  ha'nt  wot  look  for  all  de  worl'  like 
Prince  Cholly  dun  come  out  from  dat 
house  last  Chewsday  night,  an'  hit  dun 
chase  Brudda  Ephra'am  Joslyn  an'  his 
wife  clean  from  dare  to  de  P-street 
bridge,  where,  bein'  as  hit  war  a  ha'nt, 
hit  couldn't  go  no  faddali." 

This  flatteretl  my  vanity,  but  it  was 
humiliated  immediately,  for  Mose  utter- 
ly refused  to  believe  that  the  elegant 
figure  of  the  ghost  was  no  other  than 
my  own.  I  occupied  the  house  a  year, 
rent  free,  and  have  had  it  for  six  years 
at  a  minimum  figure,  but  Mose  still 
goes  across  the  way  to  sleep  every 
night.— Sidney  Austin  Witherbee,  in 
Romance. 


Cease  from  this  antedating  of  your 
experience.  Sufficient  to  to-day  are 
the  duties  of  to-day.  Don't  waste  life 
in  doubts  and  fears;  spend  yourself  on 
the  work  before  you,  well  assured  that 
the  right  performance  of  this  hour's 
duties  will  be  the  best  preparation  for 
the  hours  or  ages  that  follow  it.  *  * 
Tis  the  measure  of  a  man — his  appre- 
hension of  a  day. — R.  W.  Emerson. 


For  where  we  love  is  home — home 
that  our  feet  may  leave  but  not  our 
hearts. — Jean  Ingelow. 


Awarded 
Hig^hest  Honors — World's  Fair. 


POWDHI 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cre.im  of  T.irtar  Powder.  Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 
40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 
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The  City  Boy, 


God  help  the  boy  who  never  sees 
The  butterflies,  the  birds,  the  bees, 
Nor  hears  the  music  of  the  breeze 

When  zephyrs  soft  are  blowing ; 
Who  cannot  in  sweet  comfort  lie 
Where  clover  blooms  are  thick  and  high, 
And  hear  the  gentle  murmur  nigh 

Of  brooklets  softly  flowing. 

God  help  the  boy  who  does  not  know 
Where  all  the  woodland  berries  grow. 
Who  never  sees  the  forest  glow 

When  leaves  are  red  and  yellow  ; 
Whose  childish  feet  can  never  stray 
Where  Nature  doth  her  charms  display— 
For  such  a  hapless  boy  I  say 

God  help  the  little  fellow. 

— Chicago  Journal. 


Increase  of  Nervousness. 


In  an  article  on  the  above  subject  by 
Edward  Wakefield  in  McCluren  Ma.ga- 
zi)ic,  he  says:  Doctor  S.  Mitchell  consid- 
ers it  proved  beyond  any  dispute  that 
nervousness  is  the  characteristic  ma- 
lady of  the  American  nation,  growing 
upon  them  in  a  frightfully  accelerated 
ratio  every  year,  and  threatenmg  them 
with  disasters  at  no  distant  date  which 
the  mind  shrinks  from  contemplating. 
The  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause 
is  already  appalling  and  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing.  In  some  of  the 
busy  centers  the  tables  of  mortality 
show  that  the  proportion  of  nerve 
deaths  has  multiplied  more  than  twenty 
times  in  the  last  forty  years,  and  that 
now  the  nerve  deaths  number  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  deaths  record- 
ed. What  is  the  most  shocking  in  these 
returns,  this  fearful  loss  of  life  occurs 
mainly  among  young  people  of  both 
sexes.  This  means  that  Americans  are 
fast  becoming  a  very  short-lived  people; 
and  that,  if  they  were  shut  in  on  them- 
selves for  only  a  few  years,  without  any 
influx  of  vitality  by  immigration,  the 
publication  of  the  census  would  send  a 
pang  of  horror  and  alarm  throughout 
the  land. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this?  Doctor 
Mitchell  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
first  and  most  potent  cause  is  the 
chmate.  How  or  why  the  climate  of 
America  produces  the  effect  that  it 
does,  has  never  been  explained.  Doc- 
tor Mitchell  says  the  operation  of  climat- 
ic conditions  in  relation  to  health  in 
this  country  is  utterly  mysterious;  but 
he  is  quite  persuaded  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nervous  temperament  is  one  of 
the  race  changes,  which  are  also  giving 
the  American  facial,  vocal,  and  other 
peculiarities  derived  from  none  of  their 
ancestral  stock.  Some  scientific  ob- 
servers have  affirmed  that  there  is  an 
"electric"  quality  in  the  climate  here 
which  operates  powerfully  on  the 
nerves,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  they 
mean  by  that ;  and  Doctor  Mitchell,  who 
has  probably  given  the  subject  more 
attention  than  anybody  else,  does 
not  consider  tlie  evidence  of  this  electric 
agency  sufficient  to  found  a  theory. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  people  coming 
largely  from  the  phlegmatic  races  un- 
dergo a  change  of  temperament  here, 
and  become  excitable,  emotional,  and 
irritable  in  a  degree  that  is  miknown  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Another 
plainly  recognized  effect  of  the  Ameri- 
can ciimate  is,  that  it  makes  the  strain 
of  either  mental  or  physical  labor  much 
more  severe  than  it  is  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  comparative  effect  of  the 
American  climate  on  the  different  races 
of  mankind,  it  is  too  early  to  form  any 
very  confident  judgement.  But  this 
much  is  certain.  White  races  are 
affected  more  than  colored.  Full  blood- 
ed negroes  are  found  to  be  entirely 
exempt  from  some  of  the  worst  and 
most  prevalent  forms  of  nervous  dis- 
ease, and  even  a  slight  trace  of  color 
seems  to  be  a  safeguard.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Americans  are  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  the  national  disease,  and 
especially  those  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life.  Females  are  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  terrible  scourge  than 
males,  and  town  dwellers  than  country 
folk.  The  prevalence  of  the  more 
serious  nervous  diseases  is  shown  to  be 
in  almost  exact  proportion  to  the  con- 
gestion of  population.  There  is  no  surer 
test  of  the  nervous  condition  of  any 
people  than  this — Can  the  women,  when 
tbey  become  mothers,  nurse  their  chil- 


dren themselves?  In  America  it  is 
found  that,  where  as  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts from  seven-tenths  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  v?omen  can  do  so,  in  the  cities 
the  proportion  is  not  more  than  one- 
half;  and  Doctor  Mitchell  declares  that 
he  would  not  be  believed  if  he  were  to 
say  how  many  even  of  these  are  unfit 
to  be  wives  or  mothers  at  all. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  new  waistcoat  is  made  with  tags, 
one  in  front  and  one  in  the  back,  to 
button  on  the  skirt  band,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  kept  down  and  of  holding 
up  the  skirt.  To  cover  the  line  of  con- 
junction there  is  a  sash  of  sprig  mus- 
lin to  match  the  skirt,  or  ribbon,  if 
muslin  or  linen  is  used. 

Leghorn  hats  are  in  great  favor  this 
summer,  and  one  of  the  most  becoming 
ways  of  trimming  them  is  to  tilt  up  the 
left  side,  covering  the  line  of  the  crown 
with  a  wreath  of  roses,  which  follows 
the  contour  of  the  head,  and  passes  ap- 
parently through  the  hat,  reappearing 
on  the  upper  and  right-hand  side  next 
the  crown.  Some  loops  of  ribbon  and 
an  aigrette  complete  the  trimming. 

Lace  ad  libitum  seems  to  be  the  ac- 
cepted trimming  for  summer  frocks, 
whether  gingham,  muslin,  crepon  or 
silk.  Some  of  the  coarse-meshed  hand- 
made laces  are  especially  effective,  and 
are  in  very  "good  style."  Collarettes 
are  becoming,  worn  with  a  bibbon  band 
at  the  neck  and  a  big  bow  behind. 
They  give  a  pretty  finish  to  any  cos- 
tume, and  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  solving 
the  problem  of  making  a  low  body  into 
a  high  one,  for  some  small  function  or 
for  an  occasion  "en  plein  jour." 

A  pretty  novelty  seen  this  season  is 
embroidery  upon  batiste,  which  comes 
butter  color,  white  or  black  embroid- 
ery upon  ecru  batiste.  Yokes,  cuffs, 
girdles  and  berthas  are  made  of  it  and 
they  make  very  effective  trimming. 
Moire  is  gradually  losing  its  prominence 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  its  place  being 
filled  by  the  richer  and  handsomer 
plain  satin.  A  good  expensive  piece  of 
satin  is  always  elegant,  and  one  could 
not  possibly  have  anything  more  hand- 
some or  serviceable  than  a  plain,  black 
satin  skirt,  to  be  worn  with  the  many 
varieties  of  fancy  waists. 

Muslin  dresses  can  be  made  very 
pretty  and  picturesque,  trimmed  with 
rows  of  insertion,  the  square  at  the 
neck  outlined  with  colored  satin  ribbon, 
tied  at  one  side  into  rosettes,  with  long 
ends,  with  the  under  bodice  of  white 
muslin.  The  bodices  are  trimmed  in 
various  ways,  sometimes  bearing  braces 
of  black  watered  ribbon  to  tie  on  the 
shoulders,  then  again  hand  embroidery 
appears  on  the  bodice  and  also  on  the 
hem  of  the  full  skirt.  A  charming 
gown  made  in  this  style  is  of  turquoise 
blue  cloth  with  a  large  pattern  em- 
broidered in  black  filoselle  pointing 
toward  the  waist  in  the  front,  and  the 
bodice  with  braces  of  black  velvet  rib- 
bons tied  on  the  shoulders. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


The  great  want  of  the  day  is  a  spirit- 
ually minded  man  of  the  world. — Mar- 
garet Fuller. 

Negligence  is  the  rust  of  the  soul, 
that  corrodes  through  all  her  best  reso- 
lutions.—Feltham. 

Faith  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  under- 
standing to  God;  repentance,  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  will.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Every  vice  and  folly  has  a  train  of 
secret  and  necessary  punishment.  If 
we  are  lazy  we  must  expect  to  be  poor; 
if  intemperate,  to  be  diseased;  if  lux- 
urious, to  die  prematurely.— Varle. 

Upon  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the 
scales  inscribed  eternity,  though  I 
threw  in  that  of  time,  prosperity,  af- 
fliction, wealth  and  poverty,  which 
seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not 
able  to  stir  the  opposite  balance. — Ad- 
dison. 

It  is  the  most  momentous  question  a 
woman  is  ever  called  upon  to  decide — 
whether  the  faults  of  the  man  she  loves 
are  beyond  remedy  and  will  drag  her 
down  or  whether  she  is  competent  to 
be  his  earthly  redeemer  and  lift  him  to 
her  own  level,— O,  W.  Holmes. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


If  the  rollers  of  a  wringer  are  sticky 
or  covered  with  lint,  pass  a  cloth  damp- 
ened with  kerosene  between  them. 

All  young  meats  should  be  well 
cooked.  Veal  cutlets  are  improved  by 
a  tomato  sauce  poured  over  them. 

Fish  and  eggs  are  the  diet  for  sum- 
mer, as  nature  plainly  intimated  when 
she  provided  them  in  such  plenty  at 
this  season. 

When  stung  by  a  bee  always  remove 
the  sting  which  is  left  in  the  wound, 
and  over  it  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  red 
onion  or  apply  a  little  hartshorn. 

Natural  flowers  are  being  used  again 
to  decorate  ball  toilettes,  although  gas 
and  heat  are  so  trying  to  them  that 
the  hardiest  sorts  should  be  selected. 

You  can  mend  the  torn  pages  of  your 
books  with  tissue  paper  and  white  of 
an  egg,  and  not  make  them  unsightly 
or  keep  you  from  reading  right  through 
the  paper. 

Soiled  black  garments  maybe  cleaned 
by  sponging  with  clear  black  coffee 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  added, 
and  a  teaspoonful  each  of  ammonia  and 
alcohol  for  each  pint. 

A  very  striking  and  beautiful  por- 
tiere was  seen  not  long  ago,  made  of 
olive-green  serge.  On  this  was  ap- 
pliqued  a  running  pattern  in  darker 
green  velvet.  This  was  outlined  with 
a  thread  of  gilt,  and  there  was  a  broad 
band  of  the  same  velvet  with  the  same 
outlining  at  the  bottom  of  the  curtain. 

Many  people  dislike  spoon  food,  or 
what  the  English  call  sloppy  dishes.  If 
gravies  are  served  they  should  be 
passed  around  the  table.  In  helping 
sauces  or  melted  butter,  when  help  is 
scarce,  don't  pour  it  over  the  meat  or 
fish;  put  it  on  a  vacant  part  of  the 
plate  and  allow  the  guest  to  use  it  or 
not. 

To  make  Florida  water  take  two 
drams  each  of  oil  of  lavender,  bergamot 
and  lemon,  one  dram  each  of  tumeric 
and  oil  of  neroli,  thirty  drops  of  oil  of 
palm  and  ten  drops  of  oil  of  rose;  mix 
these  ingredients  well  with  two  pints 
of  deodorized  alcohol.  It  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  two  or  three  days  after  mix- 
ing. 

Hardwood  floors,  if  polished  with 
shellac  or  varnish,  may  be  first  washed 
with  soap  and  water,  and  then 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  a  wet  cloth 
with  oil  and  turpentine  or  kerosene 
and  water;  this  will  make  them  look  as 
well  as  new.  Floors  finished  by  the 
waxen  method  of  our  ancestors  may  be 
revived  by  the  use  of  turpentine. 

The  right  way  to  roll  your  umbrella 
is  to  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  ribs 
and  the  stick  with  the  same  hand  and 
hold  them  tightly  enough  to  prevent 
their  being  twisted  while  the  covering 
is  being  twirled  around  with  the  other 
hand.  Then  your  umbrella  will  be  as 
nicely  closed  as  when  you  bought  it, 
and  the  only  wear  and  tear  will  be  on 
cloth.  It  is  twisting  the  ribs  out  of 
shape  around  the  stick  and  fastening 
them  there  that  spoils  the  umbrellas. 
Never  hold  the  umbrella  by  the  handle 
alone  when  you  roll  it  up,  and  you  will 
find  it  will  last  longer  and  cost  less  for 
repairs. 

Pickled  Walnuts.  —  Gather  them 
when  they  are  soft  enough  to  be  pierced 
with  a  pin.  Place  them  in  a  very  strong 
brine  of  salt  and  water,  and  let  them 
soak  six  days,  changing  the  brine  twice 
during  the  time.  Drain  them  dry,  and 
pierce  each  nut  by  running  a  large 
needle  through  it.  Lay  them  in  cold 
water  for  six  hours.    Prepare  the  vin- 


egar by  allowing  to  each  gallon  one  cup 
of  sugar,  four  dozen  whole  cloves,  one 
dozen  blades  of  mace,  three  dozen  black 
pepper  corns,  three  dozen  whole  all- 
spice. Boil  together  five  minutes. 
Place  the  nuts  in  jars,  and  pour  over 
them  the  fiavored  vinegar,  scalding 
hot.  Repeat  the  scalding  of  the  vin- 
egar twice  during  the  week.  Tie  up 
closely,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Oil  Pickles. — Peel  and  slice  the 
cucumbers  a  little  thicker  than  for  the 
table,  sprinkle  salt  through  them,  and 
let  them  stand  two  hours;  then  press 
all  the  water  out,  and  mix  red  pepper 
and  mustard  seed  through  them.  Take 
cold  vinegar  enough  to  cover  them,  add 
allspice  and  cloves;  heat  the  vinegar 
and  pour  over  the  cucumbers  hot.  Let 
it  stand  until  cold,  then  add  good  salad 
oil  to  taste. 

Cauliflower.— Lay  them  top  down 
an  hour  or  two  in  cold  salt  and  water. 
If  they  are  strong  pour  off  the  water 
when  they  are  half  done,  and  add  fresh 
boiling  water  and  a  cup  of  milk.  When 
done,  drain  thoroughly,  put  it  in  a  deep 
dish,  and  turn  over  it  some  drawn  but- 
ter, made  of  milk.  Just  here  let  us 
say  that  good  drawn  butter  can  never 
be  made  with  boiling  water. 

Blackberry  Jam. — To  every  quart 
of  blackberries  allow  a  pound  of  the 
best  granulated  sugar  and  a  wineglass 
of  brandy.  Crush  a  quart  of  fully-ripe 
blackberries  with  a  pound  of  granu- 
lated sugar;  put  it  into  a  preserving 
kettle  and  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire  for 
about  half  an  hour,  or  until  thick,  add 
a  wineglass  of  brandy  and  stir  it  over 
the  fire  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  put 
it  into  pots,  and  when  cold  tie  them 
over. 


Paragraphers'  Pleasantries. 


"  I  am  no  good  unless  I  strike,"  said 
the  match.  "And  you  lose  your  head 
every  time  you  do  strike,"  said  the 
box. — Peck's  Sun. 

"Newly wed  seems  to  find  particular 
delight  in  parading  his  little  family 
affairs  before  the  eyes  of  his  acquaint- 
ances." "Does  he?  What  are  they? 
Scandals?"  "Nop;  twins." — Buffalo 
Courier. 

Bob — Hello!  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see 
you!  Dick— I  guess  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  I  don't  owe  you  any- 
thing, and  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to 
place  you  in  a  position  to  owe  me  any- 
thing!— Boston  Transcript. 

"  I  hear  Charlie  Wilkin's  engagement 
to  that  Boston  girl  is  off."  "Yes; 
Charlie  made  a  bad  mistake.  He  wrote 
a  poem  in  which  he  made  clematis 
rhyme  with  tomatoes,  and  she  threw 
him  over." — Harper's  Bazar. 

She — Sometimes  you  appear  really 
manly,  and  sometimes  you  are  abso- 
lutely effeminate.  How  do  you  account 
for  it  ?  He — I  suppose  it  is  hereditary. 
Half  my  ancestors  were  males  and  the 
other  half  females. — Life's  Calendar. 

War  in  the  future:  General  (when 
bullet-proof  uniforms  become  common) 
— What  have  you  learned.  Aide — Vic- 
tory will  soon  perch  upon  our  banners. 
We  have  filled  the  enemy's  clothes  so 
full  of  lead  that  they  can't  move  an- 
other step  without  undressing. — New 
York  Weekly. 

The  professor  was  lecturing  on  some 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  to  his  class.  "  The  ancient 
Greeks  built  no  roofs  over  their  thea- 
ters," said  the  professor.  "What  did 
the  ancient  Greeks  do  when  it  rained?" 
asked  Johnny  Fizzletop.  The  professor 
took  off  his  spectacles,  polished  them 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  replied 
calmly:  "  They  got  wet,  I  suppose."— 
Tid-Bits. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


V.  II.  HI  KKK,  lai;  M.irket  St..  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hoi- 
stoiiis:  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


.?  KKSKYS    Fill.-  A.  J.  C.  C.  re(risli'rc(i  Bulls  for  sale 
;(f  San  <ii'rnniliin.  ,\(kiress  Roy  IJros..  Nicasio.  Cal. 


V.  H.  MI  HIMIV.  P.Tkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breederof 
Slioi  iUorn  <".ilili>.  Polanrt-Chln.i  &  licrkslilre  Hoirs. 

11.  r.  .MOII  K,  Mt.  Eden.  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
(if  Clvdi'Sdalc  Horses.  Holstein-Frleslan  Cattle  and 
Herkslaro  Pigs.  Young  stock  on  hand  and  forsale. 

J  KKSKYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
IH  owned  hy  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

M.  1).  HOPKINS,  PetaUima.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

I'ETEK  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

JEKSKVS  .\Nn  IIOI^STEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  WllUam  Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 


Poultry. 


FOB  SALE  —  400  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer's  fiock  cheap.  Eggs  in  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  anything  you  want  in  Ply- 
nio\ith  Bocks.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekln  Ducks. 
I  have  hundreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaction:  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference.  People's  Bank.  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgeus.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
:in  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIKOKNIA  POl'LTKY  FARM.  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred MeriiK)  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

K.  n.  CRANE,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  II.  BUKKK.H-iH  Market  St..  S.  F.- BERKSHIRES. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

MONROE  MILLER,    Elislo.  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

HKRKSHIKES  AND  rOL..VNI)-CIIINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock:  :ilso  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hoi- 
steins.  Win.  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

\'ou  Citn  Liirs:ely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incii- 
l)ator  and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  .Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
trv  .Appliances  generall.v.  Urmfm- 
her  the  llert  i«  tht  ('hawefl-  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  I;il7  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


F^RANK    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.  CXA/htte  Legfhorns, 
S.  C  Brown  Leg;horns, 
Barred  l=*ly mouth  Rocks, 
Black  /Vllnorcas. 
Eggs,  $3  per  13.-*«  «S-Send  for  Circular. 


BEST     IINCUBrtTOR  MrtDE. 

Hot  Water:  'Ventilation:  Moisture:  Self-Regulating: 
No  Watching:  Chickens  removed  without  opening 
machine— $20.  $40,  $.i.i,  $75.  Now  is  the  time  to  use 
Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food.  Every  grocer 
keeps  it.  B.  F.  WELLINGTON.  Prop.,  425  Washing- 
ton Street,  San  Francisco. 


provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-regulating 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirel.v  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  200.  300  and  500-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  F.  WHITMAN.  Agent.  2045  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda. Cal.   Send  for  circular. 


 THE— — 

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

COWIRMIN-V, 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.  I 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TREE  -  WASH. 

OUve-  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JPICKSOIN    <fc  CO. 

Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  336  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

VLLIlWntAl  .S>|ii.ire  H«ai1.  Nnvv  Reil  Wonder, 
O  La  m  Winter  I  ifp.lOarl  v  K«'t  ClawHun  and  imprvvud 
Fultz  Whe.it.  Mammnlii  Wliittt  Polish  and  Fmln'nd  Rye 
Send  2c.  Btaup  for  Samples  aud  Catalogue  of  Seed  Wheat, 
Trees,  Plants,  Potatoes ud  Seeds  fi  r  Fall  Planting. 
Ham'l  WiUon,  lieed  tlroictr,  illecfaanlcaTUIe,  l  a. 


fKT    F^ACTOR  Y    F»  R  I G  E  S  I 

We  Ship  Direct.   No  Commissions  to  Pay. 


MITCHELL  HFC.  CO.  or  AllISOH,  IIEFF  «  CO.,       ""'arftina,'..' cS. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


SAN    JOSK,  CAL. 


Agrioultural  Imple^merits 


►i^  FRUrr  .TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUn 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  -WINDimLS,  WAGOHS. 
'Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices,  Sent  free.  ■*^'NSViWnni»  ^ 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  RAISIN  HACHINERY  to 

Fresno  Agricultural  Works,  Fresno,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

'We  have  entered  part  of  our  herd  at  the  State  Fair 
and  all  interested  in  tine  hogs  should  see  our  exhibit. 


P.  O  Box  688. 


SESSIONS  &  CO. 

Los  .Vngeles,  Cal. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
'Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows:  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 

610  Howard  St., 

San  FranclRco,  CaL 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEAP*. 


WAINWRIGHrS 

EXTENSION  RODS 


K'lr  .spraviliK 
Tri-i-s  rir  Willi. ■- 
wiiRliliit'.  Can 
extfude'l  lo  .'my 
leiiKlh:  and  will 
throw  chenilcaU 


or  whitewash  to 
any  angle  desir- 
ed. 

Send  for  Caf- 

lllOKI1«>. 

Wm.  Wainwright 

14  Hayes  St. 

San  Francisco. 

Pi-Mi's  and  Pahm 

Tki.ki-iidnks. 


STOGKJSCALES 

U.  I.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTEI. 

9~IMt*M*dar<»>B.B.autlaa  uduiplstiMM 

(tSGOOD  «  THOHPSOII,»mabamioi,.M.  n 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  fur  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

120   KK.4KXY   STKEKT,  S.VN  rUANCISCO. 

METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  8176  you  want,  20 
to  56  in  high.  Tiren  I 
to  8  in  wide— babe  to 
fit  any  axle.  HavcM 
i  'oHt  many  times  in 
s  seanon  to  have  set 
of  lov  wheels  to  fit 
yoarwa^nn  for  hnulinK 
Krain,  fodder,  manure, 
bn>{0.  ^c.  No  reeetting  of 
tiros.  Oatl*g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MPG.  CO., 


EWIS'  98  «  LYE 


II 

(PATE.NTED) 

Tiie  si  mnBe.t  and  par«st  J  j» 

miule.  I  rilike  other  I.ye.  It  being 
a  flue  pi'wdiT  &bi1  nat  Hi'd  In  a  can 
with  remtpvaliU'  lid,  tlie  content* 
are  always  rt'atly  for  u^,  Vt'lU 
make  tlii'  be.i  I'lTfiimwl  Hard  Suap 
In  'Ji>  mliiiilt's  wilhont  bolllngf. 
II  la  llir  bp.t  fur  dcanslug  waKta 
rllx<s  rthllif'-itliig  Mriks  closeta, 
wa.'^lilng  biiUli'N  |iaim»,  treee,  etc 

PERHA.  SALT  H'TQ  CO. 
Ueu.  A«t«.,  PhUa.,  Fa. 


Short -Horn  Bulls! 

CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS 

For  Sale. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars'of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

DKALK.KS  IN 

PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  AnKeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining:  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  /V\     R  K.  ETT  STREET, 
San  Fkanciscx),  Cat.. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAlf  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t^l  Uullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  J25:  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  taO.  Established  im.  Send  for  Circular. 

SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 


FREE 


All  about  Beea  and  Honey 

6.  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHJOAGO,  II.I.1NOI8., 


(Established  1861). 
Weekly.  32  pages.  II  a  year, 
100 -page 
Bee-Book 
Free ! 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Sept.  12, 1894. 

FLOUR— We  quote  as  follows :  Net  cash  prices 
for  Family  Extras,  $3  25  ('f  *3  35  f.  bbl;  Bakers' 
Extras,  $3"  15(S  $3  25;  Supertlne,  $2  35@*2  60  bbl. 

WHEAT— Prices  continue  soft,  with  prospects 
not  favorable  for  immediate  improvement.  Trade 
is  of  moderate  volume  for  shipping  purposes,  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  enlarge  much  in  proportions  until 
there  should  be  a  marked  change  tor  the  better  at 
foreign  centers.  Quotable  at  82i4@;R3?ic  ctl  for 
No.  1  shipping  and  85c  for  choice.  Milling  grades 
sell  at  a  range  of  90(5  05c  per  ctl 

BARLEY— Feed  descriptions  are  not  in  press- 
ing demand  and  trade  is  therefore  of  small  magni- 
tude. Choice  quality  is  not  particularly  plentiful 
and  is  somewhat  tirmly  held.  Common  stock  is  in 
free  offering  and  easy  in  price.  For  Brewing  Bar- 
ley there  is  yet  good  demand  for  shipment  and  all 
offerings  of  .standard  Chevalier  are  promptly  taken 
for  like  purpose.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good, 
77H@80c;  choice,  82^(?!  83?i£c;  Brewing,  87i4@92i/2c; 
Chevalier,  standard,  $1  27V4@1  30  1t»  ctl. 

OATS— The  demand  is  slow  and  the  situation  is 
against  sellers.  Prices  have  been  marked  down, 
time  and  again,  until  a  pretty  low  basis  of  values 
has  been  reached.  Still,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
secure  buyers,  especially  for  anything  like  round 
parcels.  The  trade  is  mostly  of  a  jobbing  character 
and  very  slim  at  that.  New  California  Coast  Oats 
sell  at  a  range  of  llViCCmU  02'/4  f.  ctl.  We  quote 
old:  Milling,  $1  10@1  15;  Surprise,  $1  15  @1  2r»; 
fancy  teed,  $1  0,5(31  10;  good  to  choice,  87V2c@l  oa'/S; 
poor  to  fair,  8,5^,92c;  Black,  nominal ;  Red,  nomi- 
nal; Gray.  95c@$r*  ctl. 

CORN— The  absence  of  buyers  renders  quota- 
tions more  or  less  nominal.  Quotable  at  $1  17'/4@ 
.$1  20  for  large  Yellow,  $1  2.5(n;$l  27H  for  small 
Yellow  and  $1  2.5(Sj.$l  30  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  S27  50@28  50  ^ 
ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27rn!28  f» 
ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2?i@3iic  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  1j*  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  $37.50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $30  ^ 
ton ;  jobbing,  $32.50. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  {Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  100-Iti  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-lb 
bags,  $11  50. 

SEEDS— The  tendency  of  Mustard  is  downward 
in  price.  Receipts  are  liberal,  while  the  demand 
has  been  fair.  The  inquiry  for  alfalfa  is  light  and 
slow,  causing  easier  tone  to  values.  We  quote  as 
follows  :  Mustard,  Brown,  $2  00@$2  25;  Yellow, 
$2  7.5(ai2  90;  Triesie,  $2  50@$2  60;  Canary,  .3(?i,4c; 
Hemp,  3Mc  IP  n>;  Rape,  Timothy,  .5@ 

6c     ft;  Alfalfa,  9c;  Flax,  $3@3  25  '#  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16  ,50@17  50  T«  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  S'/jc; 
Rye  Meal,  3o;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4^0; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  Zy^Q.;  Buckwh(.at 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  4M  to  43!jc  ^  ft. 

BRAN— Fair  supplies  are  coming  to  hand. 
Quotabje  at  $13  50(Si$14  f,  ton. 

HAY— Supplies  are  tree  and  the  market  is  some- 
what heavy.  Top  prices  are  realized  only  for 
strictly  choice  stock.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at$l 
ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are 
the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay: 
Wheat  $8(ai$12;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  50(a.l0  51);  Oat, 
$7@11;  Wild  Oat,  $7(39  50;  Alfalfa,  $8  50(ai,9  25; 
Barley,  $6@9;  Clover,  $8@10;  compressed,  $7®11 ; 
Stock,  $6@7  f,  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@60c  *  bale. 

HOPS— Some  few  new  hops  have  come  to  hand, 
but  no  sales  are  reported.  Dealers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  market  will  open  at  about  6(5>8c  f 
ft,  as  to  quality.  Hops  of  1893  crop  are  nominal  at 
4(&  5c  ft  for  good  to  choice.  The  Prices  Current 
says  :  "  New  crop  of  California  Hops  are  begin- 
ning to  arrive,  and  arc  showing  in  the  main  un- 
usually fine  quality.  The  yield  is  not  only  large, 
but  promises  to  average  as  well  as  any  crop  ever 
grown  in  this  section.  If  all  the  Hops  are  picked, 
this  year's  California  yield  will  probably  aggre- 
gate about  50,(XX)  bales.  But,  owing  to  the  low 
prices,  it  is  possible  that  some  vines  will  be  left 
unpicked.  While  there  is  no  improvement  to  note 
in  valdes,  there  will  likely  be  some  activity  as 
soon  as  spot  supplies  assume  wholesale  propor- 
tions." 

More  recent  advices  from  the  north  report  dam- 
age from  vermin.  A  leading  grower  of  Washing- 
ton talks  of  the  Hop  situation  as  follows:  "We 
estimate  that  there  will  hardly  be  three-flfths  of 
the  crop  harvested,  and  more  than  half  that 
harvested  will  be  of  inferior  grade.  By  a  careful 
examination  of  over  UK)  yards,  we  believe  that 
there  will  not  be  12,000  bales  of  choice  Hops  pro- 
duced in  this  State  this  year." 

RYE- Quotable  at  82V4  @85c  ^  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  95o@$l  05  f,  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $18  50@19 
^  ton. 

POTATOES— The  market  is  liberally  furnished. 
We  quote:  Early  Rose,  30@35c;  Garnet  Chile, 
40(o!50c:  Burbanks,  30@!)0c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  60c 
@7,5c;  Sweets,  75c@$l  25  1*  ctl. 

ONIONS— In  good  demand  at  steady  figures. 
Quotable  at  50@60c  ^  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  50@1  75; 
Blackeye,  $1  60@1  65:  Niles,  $1  50@1  75  ^  ctl. 

BEANS— Movement  is  rather  slow  at  the  mo- 
ment, though  dealers  look  for  increased  trade  in 
the  near  future.  Bayos,  $2(8,2  10;  Pink,  $1  45@1  55; 
Red,  $2(H2  25;  Lima,  $3  60@3  75;  Pea,  $2  50@2  75; 
Small  White,  $2  mm^  ''5;  Large  White,  $2  40@$2  60 
*  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— The  market  was  well  supplied 
yesterday  morning,  giving  buyers  ample  scope  for 
selection.  Prices  continue  favorable  for  consum- 
ers. We  quote  as  follows:  Green  Okra,  ,35(a'40c  ^ 
box;  Egg  plant,  25@40c  ?  box;  Cucumbers,  1.5(a,30c 
1»  box  for  bay;  Pickles,  $1  25@1  50  for  No.  1  and  25c 
®50c  ctl  No.  2;  Summer  Squash,  20@30c  ^  box; 
Green  Corn,  2.5(a'40c  f*  sack  for  common  and  75c(a) 
$1  #  box  for  bay;  Berkeley  Corn.  30@40c  per  box; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $5^  ton;  Hubbard  Squash, 
—  ®  —  f,  ton;  Green  Peppers,  25(»40c  f,  box  for 
Chile  and  2,5(a40c  *  box  for  Bell;  Tomatoes,  15@30c 
1*  box;  Turnips,  75c  ^  ctl;  Beets,  75c  f>  sack; 
Parsnips,  $1  25^  ctl;  Carrots,  35@40c;  Cabbage, 
60@75c;  Garlic.  \V,®2o  ft;  Cauliflower,  60(3>70c 
1*  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  17H(®a0c^ft;  Dry  Okra, 
—0  »  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— There  was  much  stale  stock 
offering  yesterday  and  peddlers  had  a  harvest. 
Choice  Peaches  and  Pears  command  steady  prices. 
Figs  sell  at  irregular  quotations,  an  attractive 
article  being  scarce.  Grapes  are  plentiful,  with 
values  shaping  in  favor  of  buyers.  We  quote: 
Quinces,  30(Si.50c  f>  box;  White  Nectarines,  3)(a50c 
^  box;  Red  Nectarines, 50(g6Oc  f  box:  CrabappleB, 
20@25c  H  box;  Grapes,  Sweetwater,  20(S35c1*  box; 
Malaga  Grapes,  25(S.40c  box;  Muscat,  25®40o; 
Black  Qrp,pes,  80@3So  fi  bos;  Tokay,  30(p)50c;  Jsa. 
bella,  50®75o ;  Peaches,  25(g)65o  f,  box  and  30@50c 
V  WH\  B9fl  »15@«5  f  m  lO  fHJHi  BJftPl!  Pl»9, 


20@30o  f,  box  for  1-layers  and  40®60c  for  2-layers 
f,  box;  Plums,  20@50c  f,  box;  Apples,  35@80c  f» 
box;  Pears,  common,  20@&5c^  box;  Bartlett  Pears, 
40@65c  ^  box  and  $20@,25  ton  in  bulk;  Canta- 
loupes, 50e@$l  crate;  Nutmegs,  25@35o;  Water- 
melons, $6@12  f>  hundred. 

BERRIES— Choice  product  sells  well,  but  in- 
ferior quality  is  slow  and  easy.  We  quote: 
Raspberries,  $3@6  f,  chest;  Strawberries.  $,3@.5 
f(  chest  for  Sharpless;  Blackberries,  $2@4  ft 
chest;  Huckelberries,  4@5c  f»  ft. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— It  is  said  that  consignments 
of  Mexican  Limes,  amounting  to  1000  bxs,  are  on 
the  steamer  nearly  due.  We  quote:  Mexican 
Limes,  $8(310  1*  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  — @— ;  Cali- 
fornia Lemons,  $3@4  for  common  and  $5@5  50  for 
good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1  50@2  50  f(  bunch; 
Pineapples,  $2@4  50  ^  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Prices  have  not  varied  much 
during  the  past  week.  Buyers  and  sellers  have 
different  opinions  in  regard  to  values,  and,  until 
there  be  harmony  of  views  in  this  respect,  busi- 
ness is  likely  to  remain  dull. 

Follo%ving  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8V2C ;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7V4c:  choice,  7c;  standard,  6'ic;  prime,  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  8H®9c;  sun-dried.  5@6c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6?.^e;  choice,  6'/ic;  standard, 
6c;  prime,  53£c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@14c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  7^7'/4c;  quarters,  6c; 
choice,  5Hc;  standard,  5c;  prime,  iV^c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;  unpitted,  l!4(i^2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  49a'''  5c. 

Nectarines — Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6Hc;  standard, 
6c ;  prime,  5'/2C. 

Raisins— 4-crown,  loose,  4V4c;  3-crown,  3Mc;  2- 
crown,3c;  seedless  Sultanas,  4c ;  seedless  Musca- 
tels, .3c  ft;  .3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  35  f,  box; 
clusters,  $1  60;  Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clus- 
ters. $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced, 
$1  25  f.  box. 

Dried  Grapes— 2!<£c  f>  ft. 

HONEY— Values  are  unchanged.  Receipts  are 
small  and  light  offerings  will  be  the  rule  this  sea- 
son. We  quote:  Comb  \0(d  \\%Q,;  water  white,  7@ 
7V2C;  light  amber,  extracted,  5'4(ff'6c;  dark,  amber, 

SfnSHc  ¥  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24®26c  lb. 

BUTTER— Business  opened  yesuerday  on  a  still 
firmer  market  for  choice  product,  the  market  being 
but  moderately  supplied  with  such  an  article. 
We  quote:  Fancy  Creamery,  26@27c;  fancy  dairy, 
23ffi2.5c;  good  to  choice,  20@22c;  store  lots,  1.5® 
18c;  picked  roll,  new,  2()@21c;  firkin,  18(a>20c  f,  lb. 

CHEESE— Fair  trade  in  progress;  prices  steady. 
We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8fo  9c;  fair  to  good,  6'/4@ 
7Hc;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  Hne,  12i4@14c  ^  ft. 

EGGS- Offerings  are  rather  free,  but  the  de- 
mand is  rather  active  and  quotations  fairly  well 
maintained.  We  quote:  California  ranch,  2.5@ 
27;4c;  store  lots,  18@24c;  Eastern  Eggs,  19@21c 
^  dozen. 

POULTRY— There  is  steady  tone  to  prices  for 
Turkeys,  but  other  stock  shows  but  little  strength 
in  values.  A  carload  of  Eastern  is  due.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Live  Turkeys  —  Gobblers,  14(<jj,I6c; 
Hens,  14(n!'16c;  Roosters,  $3  50@4  for  old,  and  $4  .50® 
6  for  young;  Broilers,  $1  50(3  2  50  for  small  and 
$2  7.5(a"3  26  for  large;  Fryers,  $3  50  ®4  25;  Hens, 
$4®5;  Ducks,  $3®5;  Geese, $1@1  50  f.  pair;  Pigeons, 
$1  2.5@1  .50  1?  dozen. 

PROVISIONS— Quotations  rather  firm.  Trade 
fairly  lively.  We  quote:  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hanis,  14'4(5tl.5c  If*  ft;  California  Hams,  12|/2@14c; 
Bacon,  Eastern, extra  light,  sugar-cured,  15'4c;  me- 
dium, 11c;  do,light,  IIH;  do,  light,  boneless,  13c; 
Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $21;  hf  bbis,  $11;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  $23;  hf  bbls,  $12:  Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8  .50;  do,  family,  $9;  extra,  do,  $9  .50@10 
f,  bbl;  do,  smoked,  H@10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces,  8'4c; 
do,  prime,  steam,  10'.4'c;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
11c;  5-ft  pails,  ll!ac;  3-ft  pails,  1  l^c ;  California, 
10-ft  tins,  10c;  do,  5-tt,  lO'/jc;  do,  20-ft  buckets, 
lO'ic;  California  pure,  m  tierces,  9@9Hc;  do,  com- 
pound, 8c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— The  market  has  been  exceedingly  quiet 
and  slow  for  the  past  few  days,  as  stocks  are  quite 
light  and  heavy  business  is  therefore  out  of  the 
question  just  at  present.  More  active  times  are 
anticipated  later  along.  The  weekly  report  of 
Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says :  "  Receipts  for  the 
week  have  been  light  and  therefore  trade  is  quiet. 
News  from  Boston  is  not  encouraging  and  lower 
prices  are  reported  at  that  point.  No  large  busi- 
ness is  looked  for  here  very  soon,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  the  past  month  has  been  a  very  active 
one  and  all  manufacturers  who  expect  to  run  this 
fall  and  winter  have  been  liberal  buyers  during 
that  time.  Moreover,  the  London  Wool  sales  open 
on  the  18th  inst.,  and  American  buyers  will  not  op- 
erate largely  until  It  is  determined  how  prices  will 
rule  at  those  sales.  If  prices  are  maintained,  or 
there  is  some  advance  established,  then  we  shall 
hope  for  good  local  business."   We  quote  spring: 

Year's  fleece,  V  ft   5®  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  5®  6 

Do,  fair  6@  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  10@11 

Do,  choice  12@13 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6®  7 

Good  to  choice  8@10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6®  8 

Choice,  light  9@10 

We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   8®  8H 

Northern  defective   5®  7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  tree. . .  5(61  6 
Do,  defective    3®  4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  .54  lbs  up,  ^  lb. . .  .5   ®5!4c   4  @4!4 

Medium  Steers.  78  to  56  lbs  4'/s@—  S'/j®- 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  31/2®-      3  ®— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3H®4       3  @— 

Light  Cows,  .30  to  50  lbs  3  mV^  2^®— 

Stags  3   @—      2  @— 

Kips,  17  to  .30  lbs  4   («)—      3  @— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5  @—      4  ®^ 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6   @—      5  @— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c ;  Dry  Kips,  9(5i;10c; 
Calf  Skins  do,  9®10o;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  60; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10@2f)c  each ;  do,  short,  2.5(S'a5c 
each ;  do,  medium,  4()®50c  each ;  do,  long  wool.  50® 
7.5c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do,  good 
medium,  1.5@20c;  do,  winter,  .5c  1*  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
20@.35c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10@20  for 
damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Reflned,  6@6Hc;  ren- 
dered, 4H@4?i5c;  country  Tallow,  4@4'/io;  Grease, 
.3®3'/jC  ¥  lb. 

MKAT  MABKKT. 

Mutton  and  Lamb  are  cheaper.  Beef  is  easy. 
Hogs  are  steady.  Following  are  the  rates  for 
whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— First  quality,  5c;  second  quality,  4'/4c; 
third  quality,  4c  V  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@5c  for  large  and  6®7c 
■»  lb.  for  small. 

MUTTON-Quotable  at  3®4p  lb. 

LAMB™Spriug,  4@5o  lb, 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  5K,c;  small  Hogs,  6c;  stpeli  Hogs,  t-pi 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 

Following  is  Bulletin  No.  21  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  \ 
Tuesday,  September  11,  1894.  | 

But  few  more  days  of  bright  weather  are  now 
needed  to  complete  the  drying  of  peaches  and 
prunes  for  the  season,  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  know  definitely  what  amount  of  each  has 
been  produced  this  year.  Enough  information 
has  been  gathered  during  the  past  ten  days 
to  warrant  the  statement  that  dried  peaches 
as  well  as  prunes  will  be  materially  short  of 
former  estimates.  The  reason  for  the  peach 
shortage  is  attributed  to  the  hot  wave  in  July 
coming  suddenly  after  a  long  spell  of  cool 
weather  in  which  peaches  grew  very  little. 
Such  a  radical  change  checked  their  growth 
and  hastened  the  ripening,  hence  a  large  pro- 
portion of  very  small  peaches  even  where 
there  was  sufficient  moisture,  while  in  sec- 
tions suffering  from  a  scanty  rainfall  during 
the  preceding  winter  they  never  rallied  from 
its  effects.  Such  peaches  failed  to  grow  to 
sufficient  size  for  drying.  The  almost  entire 
failure  of  the  peach  crop  in  the  East  caused 
an  increased  demand  for  peaches  for  canning 
here,  in  many  cases  to  be  sold  unlabeled  to 
enable  Eastern  packers  to  supply  the  trade 
with  their  brands.  Prices  paid  by  (janners 
ranged  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton,  besides  freight, 
and  this  demand  materially  reduced  the  quan- 
tity for  drying;  hence,  while  the  quality  of 
dried  peaches  produced  this  year  is  excellent, 
due  to  favorable  weather  and  superior  skill 
and  improved  appliances  for  drying,  the  quan- 
tity is  but  little  above  the  normal.  When  we 
consider  that  the  State  of  Georgia  for  the 
past  two  years  has  produced  more  dried 
peaches  than  California  and  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral Southern  States  from  which  the  supply 
of  dried  peaches  comes  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  none  of  which  will  produce  any 
this  year,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  if  we  can 
avoid  consignments  we  can  depend  upon  good 
paying  prices  for  our  entire  output  as  fast  as 
it  is  needed  for  consumption.  The  demand 
will  increase  as  soon  as  the  true  condition  is 
known  and  the  "bear"  movement  counter- 
acted by  a  f.air  statement  of  facts  from  re- 
liable sources,  and  Eastern  dealers  are  made 
to  understand  that  the  dried  fruit  crop  of 
1894  is  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  and  that 
none  will  be  sent  forward  on  consignment. 

The  Exchange  is  very  careful  in  making 
prophesies  or  "estimates"  of  crop.  Accurate 
figures  are  difficult  to  get,  and  we  do  not  care 
to  set  any  guesses  of  our  own  against  those  of 
others.  But  we  are  gradually  accumulating 
correct  figures  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  may 
be  relied  on.  One  of  the  largest  associations 
of  Santa  Clara  county,  whose  fruit  is  now 
about  all  in,  sends  us  the  following  compara- 
tive table  of  this  and  last  years'  business. 
We  presume  the  acreage  represented  in  the 
two  years  is  substantially  the  same  : 

Pounds  of  Fresh  Fruit. 

1893.  1894. 

Prunes  3,482,409  1,107,166 

Apricots  1,227,863  894,418 

Peaches   880,168  349,720 

Silver  Prunes    280,^56  64,409 

Pears   25,762  56,657 

German  Prunes   81,565  8,096 

Plums   220,333  37,015 

Nectarines   2,172  651 

If  these  figures  show,  as  we  suppose  they 
do,  the  product  of  substantially  the  same 
acreage  for  the  two  years,  it  shows  a  very 
decided  shortage  in  the  very  important  Santa 
Clara  district.  The  Santa  Clara  district  last 
year  supplied  about  75  per  cent  of  the  prunes 
and  25  per  cent  of  the  peaches  and  apricots  of 
the  State. 

A  few  fancy  apricots  are  selling  at  12% 
cents.  The  lowest  or  "  prime  "  grade  of  apri- 
cots has  been  selling  by  the  unions  or  associ- 
ations at  7@'i%c. 

Offers  to  small  growers  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  have  been  made  during  the 
past  week  on  the  basis  of  53^c  for  prunes, 
embracing  the  entire  crop.  Some  prunes 
have  been  sold  at  5%c  f.  o.  b.  for  the  four 
sizes.  It  looks  now  as  if  this  will  be  con- 
sidered a  very  low  price  when  the  shortage  is 
generally  understood.  From  latest  reports  it 
now  appears  that  our  former  estimate  of  40,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  two-thirds  of  last  year's 
prune  crop,  was  too  high  and  will  in  a  few 
days  be  materially  reduced  to  conform  to  the 
reports  now  coming  in,  which  are  very  disap- 
pointing to  all  who  have  been  relying  upon 
prunes  to  supply  the  money  needed  for  their 
wants ;  and  an  improvement  in  prices  may  be 
looked  for.  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
B.  F.  Walton,  President. 


Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange. 


Bulletin  No.  6. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AOGOST  28,  1894. 

525,067.— Grain  Separator-  Bailey  &  Gllson, 

Sheridan,  Or. 
525,127.— Squirrel  Exterminator— T.  R.  Barney, 

S.  F. 

.525  130  — Motor— J.  H.  Boyd,  WaterviUe,  Wash. 
.525^002.- WATER-wnEBi^P.  S.  Buckministor,  An- 
gels, Cal. 

525,0S)fi. —Cultivator— R.  V.  Dorsey,  Watson- 
ville,  Cal. 

52.5,087.- Tile  Construction— J.  A.  Flint,  S.  F. 
.525,1(10.— Can-heading  Machine— .T.   Gould  Jr., 
S.  F. 

.525,104.— Water  Closet— S.  S.  Herrick,  S.  F. 
,525,209.— RopB-DHiviNi;  APPARATUS- J.  H.  Hoad- 
ley,  S.  F. 

525,112.— Fruit  Crate— R.  E.  Morey,  Oakland,  Cal. 
525,154.— Shoe  and  Glove    Buttoner— Ida  E. 

IVfUshette,  OaklftDti,  Cal. 
52.5,122 —LOOM  FOR  Logs.^W,  F.  Stevens,  S.  F. 
625,244  —Flushing  Appabatpb— F.  Walker,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 


San  Jose,  Cal.,  September  6,  1894. 

Information  comes  to  us  that  there  are  many 
who  do  not  fully  understand  the  terms  used 
in  the  Bulletins.  Definitions  are  given  below 
of  those  often  used. 

If,  on  weighing  one  pound  of  prunes,  they 
should  be  counted,  and  there  found  to  be  45, 
or  any  number  between  40  and  50,  they  would 
be  40-50S,  meaning  between  40  and  50  dried 
prunes  to  the  pound.  If  one  pound  should 
count  any  number  between  50  and  60  they 
would  be  called  50-60s,  and  so  on;  90-1008 
means  that  one  pound  counts  out  between  90 
and  100. 

Prunes  4  sizes  means  60-70s,  7&-80S,  80-90s 
and  90-lOOs. 

If  a  carload  of  4  sizes  prunes  are  sold,  it 
means  that  equal  quantities  of  each  of  the 
sizes  60-70S,  7O-80s,  80-90s  and  90-lOOs  are  sold, 
and  as  each  car  contains  24,000  lbs.,  it  means 
that  6000  lbs.  of  each  of  the  4  sizes  are  used  to 
flll-the  car. 

At  5  cents  per  lb  for  a  car  of  the  4  sizes,  the 
price  of  each  of  the  4  sizes  would  be  as  follows : 

60-70S  53^  cents 

70-80S   5^2  " 

80-90S   4»2  " 

90-100  43I  " 

Other  sizes,  on  the  same  basis  of  5  ceiiits, 
would  be  as  follow : 

40-50S  6%  cents 

50-^Os  63^  " 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  foregoing  sizes 
and  prices,  that  they  vary  ^-cent  per  pound 
in  price  from  one  size  to  the  next,  above  or 
below. 

Any  person  who  has  his  prunes  dried  can, 
by  weighing  a  pound  of  an  average  size  of  his 
lot,  and  then  counting  the  number  in  the 
pound,  tell  very  nearly  what  they  will  be 
worth.  As  an  example,  if  the  pound'  counts  75 
and  the  market  price  for  four  sizes  prunes  is  5 
cents,  his  prunes  will  be  worth  5%  cents  per 
pound  in  the  market.  He  will,  however,  be 
obliged  to  deduct  %  of  a  cent  for  grading, 
sacks  and  sacking,  and  costs  of  sale.  If  they 
count  between  60-70  they  will  be  worth  %  a 
cent  more,  or  if  80-90,  %  cent  less,  than  5,^ 
cents.  If  the  price  for  the  four  sizes  in  equal 
quantities  varies  from  5  cents  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  whatever  the  price  is  above  5 
cents  to  the  prices  of  the  several  sizes  above 
named,  or  to  take  from  those  prices  incase  th» 
four-size  price  is  less. 

"Shorts,"  or  "selling  shorts,"  or  "short 
sales."  These  expressions  mean  that  a  per- 
son, broker  or  commission  house  has  sold  fruit 
of  any  kind  or  every  kind  when  they  had  no 
fruit  to  sell.  That  is,  before  fruit  has  been 
secured  or  purchased  by  the  .seller— whether 
broker,  commission  house  or  other  person  deal- 
ing in  fruit — they  sometimes  contract  to  sell 
and  deliver  to  an  Eastern  jobber  or  buyer 
when  the  season  of  delivery  comes.  The  price 
and  time  of  delivery  is  fixed,  and  then  th© 
seller  who  has  sold  "short,"  or  what  he  did 
not  have,  goes  about  trying  to  buy  to  meet  the 
sales  he  has  made;  this  is  called  "filling 
shorts."  If  the  price  of  fruit  goes  up  after  the 
sale,  and  before  the  purchase  by  the  "short 
seller,"  then  he  dislikes  to  go  uja  with  it  be- 
cause he  gets  "  squeezed."  If  the  price  goes 
down  it  is  different;  the  short  seller  goes  down 
with  it  complacently  and  with  a  smile  of  happy 
satisfaction. 

"Selling  futures"  or  " future "  is  quite  like 
"  selling  short  "  in  principle.  Sales  are  often 
made  long  before  the  fruit,  to  meet  the  sales, 
ripens  or  is  dried,  and  sometimes  while  the 
trees  are  in  bloom,  to  be  delivered  in  proper 
season;  this  is  " selling  futures."  The  seller 
virtually  bets  the  price  is  better  to-day  or  the 
day  of  making  the  sale  than  it  will  be  weeks 
or  months  hence,  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for 
delivering  or  is  to  be  delivered. 

"Fancy,"  as  applied  to  fruit,  means  the 
largest  and  best,  finely  cured  and  well  pre- 
pared in  all  respects. 

The  above  explanations,  I  trust,  are  reason- 
ably plain  as  far  as  they  go.  If  not  so,  any 
one  by  letter  covering  an  inquiry  will  receive 
further  information. 


Apricots. — Offers  have  been  made  by  buyers 
during  the  past  week  of  7  cents  for  standard, 
8%  for  choice,  and  10  for  fancy,  but  nearly  all 
persons  are  not  inclined  to  sell  at  these 
figures.  The  lowest  grade  is  all  that  is  mov- 
ing thus  far. 

Peaches — Offers  of  G%  cents  to  8  cents  have 
been  received  for  prime  and  choice,  but  none 
of  them  accepted. 

Prunes — One  sale  has  been  made  for  5% 
cents  for  a  car  of  four  sizes.  The  offers  are 
generally  5  cents,  less  5  per  cent  commission, 
making  the  net  price  4%  cents.  The  crop  is 
so  short  that  growers  believe  they  will  obtain 
the  5/4  cents,  and  the  several  institutions  are 
holding  at  that  price. 

Pears  —The  offers  for  pears  are  from  5  to  by, 
cents. 

Quotations  of  plums,  cherries  and  silver 
prunes  are  not  yet  made,  but  will  be  in  due 
time. 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  stockholders 
that  quite  a  large  number  of  subscribers  for 
stock  have  been  added  to  our  list,  and  they 
are  bringing  their  fruit.  We  have  been  able 
to  meet  the  money  demand,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be,  as  far  as  we  now  can  judge.  As 
this  institution  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit 
business,  we  are  at  all  times  glad  to  meet 
stockholders  or  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
valley  and  State,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
receiving  information. 

Santa  Clara  Co.  Fruit  Exchange, 
By  PiiiLO  Hersey,  Manager. 

The  attention  of  persons  desiring  first  class 
Jersey  stock  is  calletl  to  the  announi^emont  of 
Kpy  Bros..  Nicasio,  irj  anfltl^ep  column  of  this 
paper.  All  the  stock  tvom  their  place  Is  note^ 
tor  8i»e  ftn4  the  ftffiOtt»t  &!  buttsr  produced. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Official  Communication. 


To  the  Subordinate  Granges  of  California. 


Watsonville,  Sept.  1,  1894. 

Dear  Patrons: — Mother  Earth  has 
once  more  nearly  completed  her  seasonal 
circuit,  while  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf 
rustling  to  the  ground  with  every  pass- 
ing zephyr  assures  us  that  nature  has 
played  well  her  part.  While  the  con- 
teniiplation  of  such  thoughts  engages 
our  attention,  it  seems  not  amiss  that 
we  should  con  our  own  actions  and  see 
if  in  the  drama  of  Ufe  we  have  played 
parts  equally  as  well.  True  happi- 
ness is  the  object  of  existence  while 
knowledge  broad  and  charitable  is  the 
only  key  to  unlock  that  storehouse  of 
human  treasure. 

Nowhere  in  the  bewildering  universe 
can  knowledge  bo  so  readily  acquired 
as  at  the  portals  of  the  grange,  and  to 
this  august  subject  we  now  call  your 
attention.  The  State  Grange  will  open 
its  22nd  annual  session  at  Stockton, 
Tuesday,  Oct.  2nd,  at  10  a.  .m.  Every 
member  who  possibly  can  should  attend 
the  session,  and  many  can  who  think 
they  cannot  if  they  would  only  thmk  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  occasion;  ' 
that  it  only  occurs  once  in  an  entire 
year,  and  then  only  requires  three  or 
four  days  time,  always  well  and  pleas- 
antly spent.  All  should  certainly  be 
entitled  to  that,  for  with  our  ceaseless 
round  of  woi-k  the  pleasm-es  of  the  farm 
are  all  too  few.  Don't  think  of  it  as  a 
great  expense;  hotel  and  R.  R.  fares 
will  be  reduced.  Times  are  hard  it  is 
true,  but  let  the  new  hat  or  the  new 
suit  go  this  year;  you  arc  just  as  wel- 
come in  the  old.  Let  everything  rest 
for  a  few  days;  come  to  the  grange, 
clasp  the  hands  of  your  sisters  and 
brothers  and  draw  inspiration  enough 
from  their  clear  heads  and  loving  hearts 
and  pure  lives  to  last  you  a  year.  Come 
to  one  meeting  where  the  rights  of  all 
humanity  are  considered,  and  your  own 
calling  in  particular.  If  these  induce- 
ments are  not  enough  continue  to  read, 
and  after  you  have  read  and  digested 
the  thoughts  suggested,  you  will  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  duty,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  to  attend,  and  add  your  full 
support  to  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
true  men  and  women  there  assembled. 
Stockton  Grange  is  wide  awake  and 
will  be  ready  and  glad  to  receive  you. 
The  patriotic  citizens  of  the  city  of  the 
plains  will  welcome  and  honor  you. 
while  the  resolutions,  plans  and  propo- 
sitions presented  and  discussed  will 
give  you  seed  thoughts  and  ideas  out  of 
the  ordinary  rut  of  every  day  life,  and 
make  you  wiser  and  better  for  having 
heard  them.  Sister  Noyes  has  arranged 
a  splendid  Utcrdvn  pnif/nniune  which  Sis- 
ter Greer  will  supplement  with  one  of 
her  beautiful  mtisica/  prngrintimcx. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  degrees  will  be 
given  on  Friday  evening,  the  Pomona 
and  Flora  Feast  occurring  the  same 
evening,  while  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  session  (in  honor  of  the  Stockton 
Grange)  will  be  the  LOVE  FEAST  on 
Saturday  evening. 

Railroad  rates  will  be  a  fare  and  a 
third  on  the  certificate  plan,  with  time 
to  return  home. 

Boats  from  San  Francisco  daily  at 
foot  of  Clay  street.  Fare  to  Stockton 
25c.,  berths  50c.,  rooms  $1.00,  meals 
50c.  Leave  Stockton  and  San  Fran- 
cisco daily  at  5  o'clock. 

Railroad  time  table  will  be  published 
as  soon  as  the  new  schedule  goes  into 
effect  on  the  first  of  September. 

All  granges  should  elect  their  alter- 
nates at  their  next  meeting,  care  being 
used  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  be 
carefully  considered,  to  the  end  that  no 
grange  may  be  deprived  of  its  repre- 
sentation if  the  master  or  his  wife  is 
unable  to  attend. 

The  National  Grange  proclaims  that 
' '  when  a  State  has  not  reduced  its  repre- 
sentation,  any  subordinate  grange  shall 
have  the  right  to  elect  a  past  master 
or  fourth  degree  member  in  good  stand- 
ing as  its  representative  in  the  State 
Grange,  when  the  master  or  his  wife  or 
her  husband  is  unable  to  attend. 

The  following  amendments  are  offi- 
cially submitted  for  your  consideration 
and  action: 


Resolved,  That  Article  1,  under  the  head 
of  "District  and  County  Granges,"  be  amended 
as  follows : 

By  insertingafter  the  word  "  wives,"  where 
it  occurs  in  the  third  line,  the  words,  "or 
husbands,"  and  strike  out  the  word  "matron" 
in  said  line  and  insert  instead,  "fourth  de- 
gree members." 

Article  1,  Section  1,  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "wives,"  in  the  second  line  "or  hus- 
bands," and  by  striking  out  the  word  "ma- 
trons," in  the  third  line  and  inserting  the 
words  "fourth  degree  members  in  good  stand- 
ing," and  adding  after  the  word  "wives,"  in 
third  line  "  or  husbands,"  and  striking  out  in 
same  line  the  word  "matron"  and  insert  the 
words  "  fourth  degree  members  in  good  stand- 
ing." 

Article  1,  Sections,  after  the  word  "  wives," 
in  the  first  line  insert  "or  husbands"  and 
strike  out  the  word  "matron"  in  second  line 
and  insert  "fourth  degrree  members  in  good 
standing." 

Article  1,  Section  8,  after  the  word  "master" 
in  the  fourth  line  insert  "or  his  wife  or  her 
husband." 

National  Granoe. — In  the  second 
line  after  the  word  "  wives  '  insert  "or 
husband  if  fourth  degree  members  in 
good  standing.''  In  sixth  line  strike 
out  "  who  are  matrons"  and  insert  "or 
husbands  if  fourth  degree  members  in 
good  standing."  In  seventh  line  after 
the  word  '"wives"  add  "  or  husbands  if 
fourth  degree  members  in  good  stand- 
ing." 

Return  railroad  certificates,  whose 
provisions  must  be  strictly  complied 
with,  also  certificates  for  fifth  and 
sixth  degrees  will  be  forwarded  to  all 
granges. 

All  ofticers  of  the  State  Grange  are 
expected  to  have  their  annual  reports 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Secretary  by 
September  1st  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible  so  as  to  enable  the  secretary 
to  have  them  printed  and  distributed. 

Masters  of  subordinate  granges  are 
requested  to  have  their  reports  made 
out  in  writing  and  handed  to  the  secre- 
tary to  be  printed  in  the  annual  pro- 
ceedings." 

As  soon  as  your  representatives  and 
alternates  are  chosen  send  their  names 
tmder  seal  of  grange  to  the  State  Sec- 
retary, so  he  can  have  a  full  and  com- 
plete list,  and  so  that  each  one  will 
know  exactly  who  are  the  representa- 
tives from  each  grange  in  the  State. 

Come  one,  come  all,  and  let  us  do  our 
whole  duty  to  our  conscience,  our 
country  and  our  cause.  The  times  are 
ripe  for  thoughtful  action,  so  let  each 
Patron  be  able  to  say,  I  did  my  part 
faithfully  and  well. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

A.  P.  Roach E. 


Secretary's  Column. 

The  following  proposed  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  California 
State  Grange  has  been  received  from 
Lodi  Grange,  No.  92:  That  Sec.  3. 
Art.  10  of  California  State  Grange  con- 
stitution be  amended  in  the  sixth  line. 
That  the  word  fi/fffii  be  striken  out  in 
the  sixth  line  and  the  word  fm  inserted, 
and  the  five  cents  as  lecturer's  fund  be 
stricken  out. 

At  its  last  meeting  Lodi  Grange 
adopted  resolutions  of  respect  and  .sym- 
pathy with  reference  to  the  death  of 
its  late  Brother  Hogan. 

This  office  has  received  programmes 
from  the  worthy  lecturer  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  containing  topics  for  dis- 
cussion for  each  month  in  the  year. 
Read  them,  as  there  is  much  of  impor- 
tance therein.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  each  subordinate  grange  in  the 
State  at  an  early  date. 

Bro.  Messer  says:  While  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has  a  grand 
record  for  usefulness  in  the  past  in 
educating  and  elevating  the  American 
farmer  and  in  dignifying  his  calling  and 
placing  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
American  citizenship,  its  work  is  only 
just  begun.  It  has  before  it  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  more  glorious  future  in  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
farming  population  of  this  country  and 
giving  them  that  high  position  of 
thought  and  action  which  they  are 
destined  to  occupy  if  they  are  but  true 
to  themselves  and  true  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  order  is  founded. 

The  grange  helps  its  members  to  see 
good  in  everybody  around  them,  and  to 
look  upon  the  happy  rather  than  the 
dark  side  of  life. 

New  badges  and  flags  have  been 
secured,  as  per  resolution  of  last  State 


Grange.  Both  will  be  displaj'ed  at  the 
Stockton  meeting. 

But  seven  granges  have  reported 
their  delegates  and  alternates  for  the 
Stockton  meeting.  Don't  forget  to 
notify  this  office  as  soon  as  possible  who 
your  representatives  are. 

Reduced  rates  have  been  secured  for 
delegates  and  members  and  their  fami- 
lies over  the  line  of  the  S.  F.  &  N.  P. 
R.  R.  from  all  points  north  of  San 
Rafael.  All  Patrons  who  attend  the 
State  Grange  from  this  jurisdiction 
must  secure  the  necessary  certificate 
from  this  office  to  entitle  them  to  the 
reduced  fare.  Certificates  have  been 
mailed  to  all  granges  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Don  t  forget  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  at  Stockton.  Those  Patrons 
are  arduously  working  for  your  enter- 
tainment. Go  and  accept  their  hospi- 
tality. 

Address  all  communications  for  the 
State  Grange  to  Don  Mills,  secretary, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


The  great  3,000. 000-candle  power 
search  light,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
which  was  built  especially  for  the 
Columbian  Exposition  and  which  played 
such  an  important  part  at  the  Midwin- 
ter Fair,  has  found  a  final  resting  place 
in  southern  California.  The  light  has 
been  purchased  by  Prof.  J.  B.  C.  Lowe, 
the  builder  of  the  great  cable  incline 
railway,  and  will  in  future  flash  its  rays 
over  the  San  Gabriel  valley  from  the 
summit  of  Echo  mountain. 


AVER'S 

THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 

READ  RULE  XV. 

"Articles 
that  are  i  n 
any  way  dan- 
gerous or  of- 
fensive, also 
patent  medi- 
cines,  nos- 
trums, and 
empirical  preparations,  whose 
ingredients  are  concealed,  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  Expo- 
sition." 

Why  was  Ayer'g  Sarsaparilla  admit- 
ted ?  Because  it  is  not  a  patent  medicine, 
not  a  nostrum,  nor  a  secret  preparation, 
not  dangerous,  not  an  experiment,  and 
because  It  is  all  that  a  family  medicine 
should  be. 

At  the 

WORLD'S  FAIR 

Chicago,  1893. 
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Why  not  get  the  Best?  gj 
ooooooooooooooooooooooq; 


FEATHER  RIVER  RANCH 

F"OR    RE  INT. 

A(\(\  ACRES  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  BOTTOM 
■  "V  Land  in  California:  splendidly  situated 
2  miles  east  of  Gridley.  Butte  Co.,  on  the  Feather 
river;  eight-room  house;  splendid  barn.  etc.  Im- 
mense crops  of  corn,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc..  raised 
without  irrigation;  never  fails.  Will  rent  this 
ranch  for  3,  5  or  7  years,  for  cash  only,  to  good  par- 
ties. To  be  put  in  Alfalfa  or  Hops  or  lx)th  if  de- 
sired. The  finest  hop  land  in  the  State.  Immense 
for  Alfalfa  and  Stock.   Address  the  owner, 

JOHN  E.  KIKK.  Peoria.  IUb. 


A  Rare  Chance! 

FINE  ORANGE  LAND  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

Al)out  6  acre.s  rich,  level  land,  in  the  thriving 
town  of  Palermo.  Butte  Co.  Property  fronts  on  the 
railroad,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  depot.  One  of 
the  choicest  tracts  In  the  town.  Irrigating  ditches 
on  the  land.  Adjoining  property  improved.  Will 
be  sold  very  cheap.    Address  J.  .1.  Y..  this  office. 

For  Sale— Bearing  Fruit  Ranch 

In  Solano  county,  near  Vacaville.  All  level,  good 
land.  Price  $in,(S(lfi— .f.'iHK)  cash,  balance  easy  terms 
If  desired.  Address  the  owner,  O.  TELFER.  cor. 
McLaughlin  &  Whitton  Avenues.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

W.  YORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  most  suitable  for  California,  from  the  .small- 
est home  grounds  to  the  largest  parks  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  Inspection  of  grounds.  Box  H.,  Stookton.OBl. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANGELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


I RUPTURE! 

IT  has  been  considered  by  the  medical 
profeMlon  that  hernia— commonly  called 
rapture — was  Incurable,  except  by  surgi- 
cal operation,  which  Is  both  dangeroa* 
to  life  and  very  rarely  ever  Huccessful.  Hut 
DK.  jr.  C.  ANTHONY,  of  86  and  87  CHRONI- 
CLE BUILDING,  has  opened  a  new  Held  fur 
research,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been  mak- 
ing some  remarkable  cores.  He  causes  the 
patient  do  pain,  and  those  living;  near  pnnu{;h 
do  not  lose  any  time  only  while  in  his  offlre 
once  or  twice  weekly.  He  gUHranteeH  every 
case  he  treats,  and  <loes  not  ask  a  man  for  a 
dollar  unless  he  cures  him,  ho  there  ran  be  no 
chniice  of  any  one  beinf;  rhented.  The  doctor 
is  a  graduate  of  Kellevue  lIospltHl  Medical 
roileffe,  of  New  York  City. 

DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


OrR  U.  S.  AND  FoREtos  Patent  Acjksi'T 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  ^ 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  ol 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  oflBcial  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  niid  Scientiflo 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majoiity  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Co&st  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  must  reliahlr  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIO.  B.  STKOIfG,  MaMr«r. 
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lA/hat  the  Largest  Users  in  the  lA/orld  of  CRE/\m  SEPARATORS  have  to  Say  of  the 

ALPHA"  DE  LAVAL. 


(FROM  THE  LARGEST  CREAMERY  IN  THE 
WORLD,  WITH  AN  OUTPUT  EXCEEDING 
10,000  LBS.  PER  DAY.) 

FRAHKLIN  COONTT  CREAMERT  ASSOCtATION. 

St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  8, 1894. 

Only  after  seeing  the  practical  workings  of  the  dlOerent  kinds  of 
separators  on  all  kinds  of  milk,  and  after  testing  each  as  to  Its 
actual  capacity  and  thoroughness  of  separation,  are  we  willing  to 
express  an  opinion  of  their  relative  merits.  We  have  used  during 
the  last  three  years  sixty  separators,  representing  seven  styles  of 
manufacture,  and  the  results  of  many  carefully  made  comparisons 
satisfy  us  that  the  "Alpha"  is  the  best. 

T.  M.  Deal,  Manager.  Geo.  H.  Claplib,  Chemist. 


(FROM  A  CONCERN  HAVING  AN  ANNUAL 
OUTPUT  OF  3,000,000  LBS.  OF  BUTTER.) 

Decorah,  Ia.,  Jan.  8.  1894. 
After  using  the  "Alpha"  separator  three  years  and  comparing  Us 
work  with  that  of  other  machines  we  can  heartily  recommend  the 
"Alpha"  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market. 

Wm.  Beard  4  Sons. 


(FROM  A  LARGE  IOWA  CONCERN.) 

Waukon,  Ia.,  Jan.  10, 1894. 
Slnee  reporting  one  year  ago  on  the  workings  of  our  '  Alpha  "  sepa- 
rators we  have  been  Induced  to  take  another  make  on  trial.  We 
tested  It  most  thoroughly  but  did  not  buy.  We  are  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  "Alpha  "  is  the  only  separator  we  want.  We 
operate  both  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  machines  and  consider  Xx>lh  sizes 
well  adapted  to  creamery  work.  Eltlier  size  does  practically  per- 
fect skimming.  Oak  Leaf  Creamery  Co., 

Q.  L.  Hcbbbl,  General  Manager. 


(FROM  THE  LARGEST  FANCY  GILT  EDGE" 
BUTTER  PRODUCING  CONCERN  IN  THE 
COUNTRY.) 

OWEGO,  TlOGA  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1894. 
We  are  using  thirty  Dc  Laval  Separators  in  fourteen  of  our 
ditli'rent  creameries  and  And  them  the  most  perfect  separator  we 
have  in  use,  seldom  leaving  even  a  trace  of  fats  In  the  skim  milk. 
We  much  prefer  the  "  Alpha '.' to  the  "solid  bowl"  machine,  as  we 
think  the  cream  from  them  is  superior,  and  that  we  get  finer  goods 
from  it.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  we  think  the"  Alpha" 
is  as  near  perfection  as  it  Is  possible  to  get  a  cream  separator. 

Standarh  Buttkk  Ol. 


(FROM  A   CONCERN  OPERATING  FIFTEEN 
WISCONSIN  FACTORIES.) 

McCakna  &  Frasf.r  Company. 

Burlington,  Wis..  Jan.  9.  1894. 
Our  "  Alpha "  separators  do  their  work  satisfactorily  and  well, 
giving  a  smooth  cream  and  a  splendid  yield.   It  is  our  intention  to 
change  the  balance  of  our  other  machines  for  the  "  Alpha." 

C.  C.  MrCANNA,  Pre.s'l. 


(FliOM  THE  LARGEST  COMBINATION,  MILK, 
CREAM  AND  BUTTER  HOUSE  IN  THE 
WORLD.) 

C.  BRIOHAM  Co.,  ,'tt>6  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  38,  1893. 
The  '  Alpha  "  has  proved  to  us  more  than  you  claim  for  it.   It  has 
exceeded  its  capacity  and  is  the  closest  skimmer  and  will  do  the 
most  work  without  clogging  of  any  machine  we  have  ever  used.  We 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all.  A.  A.  Andrews.  Supt. 


If  you  simply  want  a  separator  that  will  "separate"  you  can  choose  from  a  half  dozen,  but  if  you  want  the  best — that  which  will  give  you  the  greatest  returns  in  all  respects — there  is  but  one,  lie 

"  Alpha  "  De  Laval, 

G.  G.  Wictcson  <Sc  Co., 

ORIGINAL  INTRODUCERS  OF  CREAn  SEPARATORS  AND  MODERN  DAIRY  IMPROVEHENTS  UPON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


221  So.  Broetdvo/avf 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


3    <&    S    FKOINT  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1-41  F"ront  Street, 
Portland,  Or. 


The  ''New  Deal''  Gang  Plow. 

Manufactured  by  JOHN  DEERE  «&  CO.,  Holine,  Illinois. 


EQUIPPED  WITH 

a  lo, 

INCH 

steel  or  Chilled  Plows. 


Among  other  improvements,  all  3,  4  and  5-Gang  New 

•  Deal  Plows  are  so  constructed  that  the  OUTER  or 

•  REAR  BEAM  can  be  removed,  thus  making  it  for 

•  use  in  first  plowing,  and  READJUSTED  for  second 

•  or  cross  plowing.    Special  sizes  made  for  Orchard 

•  and  Vineyard  Work. 


;*1 
:*1 
:*! 
:*! 
:*! 
:*! 

:*: 


For  Lightness  of  Draft,  Ease  of  Hanagement,  Dura=- 

•  bility.  Strength  and  Quality  of  Work,  the  "  NEW 

•  D*^L  "  is  without  a  parallel. 

•Mr  'St.       ^if.       -tt.       '■V.       -".i.  •It 

^       -r>       -jv      '»»       '(»  'iv 

F'urK^cr    Description,    Testimonials,    F*rloes,    Eto.,  Glwen 


on    rtpplloatlon  to 


DEERE    IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 

305  and  307  Harket  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

^   "^ilUViiai*  SOLE    AGEINXS    FOR    THE    PrtClflC    COrtST.  •^sn""^ 

Also  Ag:ents  for  the  JOHN  DEERE  MOLINE  GANG,  SULKY  AND  SINGLE  PLOWS,  CULTIVATORS,  HARROWS,  ETC.,  HOOSIER  GRAIN 

DRILLS,  DEERE  DISC  HARROWS. 
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Water  Traffic  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1894. 


T  WKNTY-FOUKTH  YEAK. 
Offlee.  220  Market  Street. 


Hitherto  in  our  jjlimpses  at  the  ulterior  navi- 
iration  of  California  we  have  j^lanced  only  at  the 
waterways  of  the  great  interior  valley  to  which 
entrance   is   had    through   the   Carquinez  strait. 
It  is   to    and   from    these   more    distant  points 
that   water   traffic   most   needs   development  and 
promises  greatest  savings  to 
I  ji  oduction  and  commerce.  But 
uny  review  of  the  interior  wa- 
ters must  include  reference  to 
the  rich  regions  contiguous  to 
the  great  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
I  low  great  is  the  area  thus  open 
lo  water  traffic  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  when  the  reader  is  re- 
minded that  San  Francisco  bay, 
with  its  tributary  sloughs  and 
breams,  has  nearly  100  miles  of 

lorth  and  south  extension.  All 

ilong  this  distance  on  thefeast 

aid  west  shores  of  the  bay  there 

ire  regions  rich  in  varied  pro- 

luctions,  and  there  are  landings 

lo  which  produce  and  merchan- 

lise  can  be  brought  to  and  from 

.vater  by  short  wagon  hauls. 

This  traffic  employs  at  present 

|uite  a  considerable  fleet  of 

4eam  and  sailing  craft  which 

lot  only  confer  a  great  direct 

lenefit,   but,   by  competition, 

^(>rve  to  hold  rail  rates  down  to 

I  respectable  figure.     And  yet 

this  traffic  is  only  a  fraction  of 

what  it  should  be  and  will  be  no 

loubt  as  the  region  advances  in 

population  and  in  diversifica- 

I  ion  of  its  industries.    Here,  as 

II  the  interior,  the  building  of 
ailroads  had  a  depressing  effect 
Lipon  local  navigation  and  the 
waters  are  used  much  less  than 
they  were  a  generation  ago. 
Still  tlie  waters  are  buoyant 
iiid  deep  and  will  remain  to  dis- 
■harge  most  important  func- 
tions in  the  future.  There  will 
1)6  landings  all  along  the  bay 
shore  and  lines  of  electric  cars 
lor  freight  and  passengers  from 
t  hese  landings  to  adjacent  towns 
aid  rural  districts.  There  will 
ilso  be  a  general  improvement 
>f  sloughs,  the  digging  of  canals 
ind  other  enterprises  which  will 
liring  navigable  water  to  many 
places  which  are  now  content 
to  be  inland  towns.  How  much 
longer,  for  example,  will  San 
lose,  with  its  immense  wealth 
and  production,  allow  a  few 
miles  of  flat  land  to  separatt 
water  ?  It  is  beyond  comprehension  that  such  isola- 
tion should  long  be  maintained.  And  what  San  Jose 
■an  easily  secure  can  be  possessed  at  much  less  ex- 
pense by  scores  of  small  centers  of  population  and 
industry  adjacent  to  the  bay. 

What  has  been  done  for  the  town  of  Petaluma  and 
its  rich  tributary  region  by  the  digging  of  a  short 
■anal  to  connect  with  the  navigable  portion  of  a 
■reek,  is  well  known  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  locality. 
The  advantage  of  water  shipment  of  produce  is  very 
■lear.    One  of  our  engravings  shows  the  dredging  of 


the  McNear  canal,  at  Petaluma.  Its  norlhern  ter- 
minus is  a  basin  within  the  limits  of  the  city  named, 
upon  which  the  residents  of  the  comfortable  homes 
upon  the  hillsides  can  look  down  with  interest  and 
pride,  for  without  its  traffic  their  town  would  be 
much  less  important  than  it  is.  But  the  approach  to 
Petaluma  needs  further  straightening  and  improve- 
ment.   The  channel  should  be  deepened  and  widened, 


RIVER    FRONT   AT    NAPA  CITY. 


it  from  navig; 


able 


.M(NKAl;S    ('A.\AI„    NKAl^  i-'ETALUMA. 

and  its  horseshoe  bends  should  be  cut  ofi.  The  same 
is  true  of  many  other  points  on  the  north  of  the  bay. 
Sonoma  creek  should  be  improved  and  will  be  no 
doubt  when  the  development  of  the  resources  of  So- 
noma valley  assumes  a  more  active  phase. 

Another  engraving  on  this  page  shows  the  water 
front  at  Napa  City.  Here,  too,  are  great  oppor- 
tunities awaiting  utilization.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Napa  river  was  one  of  the  first  to  sustain 
water  traffic.  It  is  on  record  that  a  deep-water  ship 
sailed  up  Napa  river  in  1848,  and  found  navigable 
water  to  a  certain  distance  and  that  beyond  that  was 


an  enibarcadero,  even  at  that  early  day,  where  smal 
craft  discharged  cargoes  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  one  of  our  prettiest  small  cities.  As  early  as 
1850,  regular  trips  were  made  to  this  point  by  a  small 
I  steam  vessel,  thus  establishing  water  traffic  between 
Napa  and  San  Francisco.  But  in  Napa,  as  else- 
where, the  railway  has  dammed  the  river.  The  peo- 
ple, in  their  haste  for  the  iron  horse,  gave  freely  of 
th(>ir  money  in  a  subsidy  and 
apparently  had  none  left  to  de- 
velop their  water  traffic  and 
thus  increase  the  importance  of 
their  town.  But  this  will  no 
doubt  come  later.  At  present 
their  river  serves  them  chiefly 
as  a  foil  against  aggressive  ac- 
tion by  the  railway,  but  in  the 
future  it  will  assume  a  higher 
function.  And  as  with  Napa, 
so  will  it  be  with  all  other 
points  which  well-planned  enter- 
prise can  be  made  to  feel  the 
inciting  and  stimulating  touch 
of  shipping. 

In  the  Legislature  which  is 
soon  to  assemble,  there  will  be 
a  throng  of  representatives 
from  counties  to  which  the  im- 
];rovement  and  development  of 
water  traffic  will  prove  of  the 
highest  importance  and  the 
greatest  benefit.  Let  them  see 
to  it  that  all  desirable  legisla- 
tive encouragement  and  fester- 
ment be  given  to  this  important 
branch  of  our  public  affairs. 


C  A  1. 1  V  o  R  N I A  onion-growers 
who  will  have  goods  suitable 
for  shipment  should  know  that 
a  summary  of  reports  by  the 
Amcn'ciiii  A(/ri(ii/tiin'.sf  from  the 
leading  commercial  onion-grow- 
ing districts  of  the  country  show 
that  the  yield  will  be  the  small- 
est in  many  years  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  crop  poor.  Buyers 
have  been  at  work  trying  to  buy 
up  entire  fields  in  some  sections 
at  25  cents  to  $1  per  bushel. 
Haste  has  been  shown  by  some 
growers  hi  disposing  of  their 
crop,  when  better  prices  might 
be  obtained,  especially  for  some 
crops  of  fair  size  and  quality. 
The  onion-growers  of  Ohio  are 
the  only  growers  reporting  a 
more  favorable  condition  of  the 
crop  than  last  year.  From  all 
other  sections  except  the  north- 
western States,  where  a  com- 
paratively small  acreage  is 
raised,  come  complaints  of 
drouth,  blight  and  maggots.  The  season  has  thus 
been  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  the  onion. 

The  new  tariff  scheme  will  in  one  sense  be  a  benefit 
to  California  farmers,  for  it  gives  them  grain  bags 
free  of  duty.  It  is  esthnated  that  this  will  imply  a 
saving  of  $375,000  for  a  year.  The  law  comes  too 
late,  however,  to  be  of  any  advantage  this  year. 

Advicks  from  the  hop-growing  counties  of  Oregon 
show  that  hop-picking  is  progi-essing  rapidly,  though 
pickers  are  scarce  in  some  localities. 
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Weather  and 


I'rops. 


The  Week. 

W'h  have  hat)  another  week  of  hi^at 
and  fruit  curiiifj-  has  been  hurried 
forward.  Complaints  are  rife  that 
the  hitfli  heat  has  compassed  a  shrinka^^e  in  the  fruit 
yield  by  not  {^ivinfif  a  chaiu-e  to  fill  out  durinj^  the 
close  of  the  maturin<r  process.  Such  a  result  would 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  have  loo  much  of  a  fjood 
thing  even  in  heat  for  ripeniii^^  and  dryinir.  Out- 
door work  is  now  so  far  alon<,i-  that  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  go  to  tiie  fairs  and  follow  other  lines  of  rec- 
reation. Preparations  for  fall  plowing  and  seeding 
are,  however,  proceeding,  and  the  industrious  man 
does  not  lack  for  sometliiiig  to  do.  If  nothing  else 
offers,  he  can  proi)liecy  concerning  the  coining  of 
the  rains,  and  judging  by  the  various  prophecies 
afloat  the  crop  of  1894  will  he  U])  to  the  average  for 
ingenuity  and  inaccuracy. 


Scheme  for  iktlicial 
itradiii};  of  l-'riilts. 


.Mr.  Edward  K.  Adams  of  the  f'ali- 
fornia  Fruit  E.xchange  —speaking, 
as  he  expressly  declares,  for  him- 
self and  not  in  the  name  of  the  E.xchange — puts  forth 
on  another  page  a  plan  for  the  official  grading  of 
dried  fruits,  which  is  worth  the  consideration  of  fi-uit 
producers.  Mr.  .\danis'  scheme  is  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  official  inspection  and  grading,  to  ho,  main- 
tained by  the  State,  which  is  to  recoup  itself  by  ex- 
acting fees  for  the  examination  and  certification  of 
fruit  products,  Tiiis  project."  we  say,  is  worth  at- 
tention, but  we  do  not  wish  to  l)e  understood  as  su]3- 
|)orting  it.  ft  is  ])rinted  as  a  ])roi)ositi(m  to  be 
thought  over  rathei'  than  as  a  thing  to  be  com- 
iiu-nded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  advan- 
tages would  come  from  a  system  of  official  grading. 
It  would  stoj)  a  good  deal  of  mild  swindling  now  go- 
ing on  and  of  which  the  producer  is  always  the  vic- 
tim. It  would  put  a  i)remium  upon  good  work  in 
growing,  curing  and  i)acking.  It  would  aid  in  giving 
dried  fruit  value  as  security,  and  so  help  tlie  grower 
t'l  get  advances  on  his  unsold  crop  without  losing 
control  of  it.  These  are  advantages  of  undeniable 
importance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  slioiild  not  be  attained  by  organization 
among  the  growers  themselves.  It  can  be  done  liy 
jirivate  just  as  well  as  by  public  authority  and,  prob- 
ably, at  less  cost.  We  have  a  settled  objection  to  in- 
creasing the  number  of  State  commissions  and  the 
list  of  salaried  State  officials.  The  proposed  fee 
schedule  might  pay  all  the  costs,  but  then  again  it 
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might  not,  and  in  the  last-named  case  the'  State 
would  be  left  to  "hold  the  bag."  In  any  event,  the 
I)roposed  system  would  be  exj^ensive  and  we  have 
faith  that  the  ends  sought  could  be  just  as  well  at- 
taiiu'd  at  less  cost.  In  view  of  all  the  ci>nsidera- 
tions,  the  IJiirai.  Pkess  does  not  find  itself  faM)rable 
to  Mr.  .\danis'  plan,  though  it  reserves  the  pi-ivilege 
of  changing  its  mind  if  the  future  shall  demonstrate 
its  necessity. 

(^n  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  editor 
of  the  Rural  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 


Tlie  LoikIoii 
l-'riiit  Shipments. 


.\.  T.  Hatch  concerning  the  recent 
'shipments  of  fruit  to  England  and  other  matters  re- 
lated to  the  fruit  industry  of  this  State.  Mr.  Hatch 
is  easily  the  largest  fruit-grower  and  operator  in 
California.  He  has  been  with  the  industry  from  its 
beginning  and  he  has  always  been  a  leader  in  every 
movement  for  the  exploitation  of  new  markets  and 
in  efforts  to  improve  ways  of  packing  and  shipping. 
He  speaks,  therefore,  from  an  experience  and  with 
an  authority  which  attaches  to  nobody  else.  There 
has.  Mr.  Hatch  says,  been  no  satisfactory  reports 
as  yet  from  shipments  to  England  since  the  first  re- 
poi't  published  a  month  ago.  All  that  is  known  is 
that  the  stutl'  reached  London  in  good  condition  and 
that  it  has  been  sold  at  a  low  price.  The  trouble 
with  the  English  market,  as  related  to  our  fruit,  is 
that  it  is  a  new  ijusiness.  Invoices  do  not  find  buy- 
ers in  waiting.  \Viien  the  use  of  California  fruits 
beconu's  a  habit  and  when  rcijular  invoices  can  be 
relied  upon,  there  will  be  a  demand  practically  with- 
out limit  at  remunerative  prices.  The  editor  having 
expressed  some  doubt  about  the  ability  of  California 
shijjpers  to  put  fre.sh  fruit  regularly  into  the  London 
mai'ket  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Hatch  at  once  took 
issue.  The  thing  is  entirely  practicable,  said  he, 
if  there  is  even  ordinary  care  and  ])romptitude  in 
packing  and  shij)ping.  The  r(>sults  of  our  shipments 
two  years  ago  and  this  year  demonstrate  that  we  can 
rely  upon  transiiorting  California  fruits  to  England 
and  selling  them  in  eigliti'eii  davs.  That  is,  we  can 
pick,  pack,  ship  and  sell  in  the  time  named;  and  any 
man  t)f  experience  knows  that  there  is  no  trouble 
about  keeping  fruit  in  good  condition  for  eighteen 
days  or  a  longer  time  under  refrigeration.  Of  course 
the  picking  must  be  done  cai'cfully,  the  stutT  must  be 
boxed  carefully,  it  must  be  placed  in  the  cars  care- 
fully ('■///(  nil/  too  iiiitcli  ill  II  (•('/■■--and  with  these  details 
properly  attended  to  the  rest  will  take  care  of 
itself.  Asked  about  the  transfer  from  car  to  ship, 
Mr.  Hatch  replied  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  cars 
at  \e\v  York  they  were  run  on  board  barges  and 
floated  to  the  ship's  side.  The  transfer  of  a  load 
from  the  cold  chamber  of  the  car  to  the  cold  chamber 
of  the  ship  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes,  so 
practically  the  refrigeration  is  continuous  between 
California  ard  l>ondon. 
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■'How  is  it,"  .Mr.  Ilalch  was 
asked,  ■' that  you  regard  it  a  cer- 
tain thing  that  fruit  can  go  in 
good  condition  from  California  to  London,  when 
every  year  jjroves  that  there  is  no  sure  thing  in 
shipping  in  good  condition  from  California  to  Chi- 
cago ''  This  (juestion  perceptibly  roused  Mr. 
Hatch's  interest.  The  trtitli  is,  lie  replied,  that  not 
all  of  our  fruit  which  is  r(>ported  as  arriving  at  Chi- 
cago in  bad  condition,  is  really  in  bad  condition. 
That  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  producer  is 
victimized.  Again,  a  good  deal  of  the  fruit  which 
arrives  in  Chicago  in  bad  condition  is  s]>oiled  before 
it  starts.  It  is  suri)rising  how  many  i)eople  persist 
in  the  folly  of  bad  packing  in  shipi)ing  fruit  which 
ought  to  go  to  the  dry  yard.  Again,  most  refriger- 
ated cars  leaving  the  State  are  overloaded.  The 
cars  are  built  to  carry  ten  tons  but  the  minimum 
railroad  charge  is  rated  for  twelve  tons,  and  nearly 
every  shipiier  crowds  in  twelve  tons.  S'ow,  it  is  too 
much;  it  makes  it  necessary  to  pack  too  close:  it 
makes  inijx'rfect  ventilation  and  the  result  is  that 
there  is  much  lo.ss.  In  my  own  shipments,  Mr. 
Hatch  went  on,  we  never  i)ut  nuire  than  ten  and 
one-half  tons  in  a  car,  though  the  temptation  is  to 
pack  u])  to  the  twelve-ton  limit.  They  are  building 
cars  a  little  bigger  now,  but  in  all  the  older  cars  the 
shii)]ji>r  iiuisl  pack  too  tight  to  get  in  all  the  fruit  he 
is  re(|uired  to  ]i;iv  for. 

Asked  if  he  had  looked  into  the 
new  gas  process  for  shipping  [de- 
.scribetl  elsewhere  in  this  ])apei'| 
fresh  fruit,  Mr.  Hatch  said  no.  that  he  regarded  the 
Perkins  process  as  the  best  possible  thing  and  had 
not  looked  any  further.  This  process  -  th(>  Perkins 
he  declared  to  be  purity  itself.  Speaking  of  it  in  de- 
tail, he  said  that  the  sterilization  of  the  air  was  sim- 
ply jterfect,  and  that  the  ])lan  promised  everything 
that  anybody  could  ask  for.  He  looks  ho])efully  to 
the  time  when  its  api)lieatioii  to  fruit  shi])piiig  will 
make  it  possible  to  put  into  the  markets  of  C'hicago, 
New  ^'ork  ami  London,  California  fruits  picked  in 
their  full  maturity,  and  as  fre,sh,  luscious  and  durable 
as  the  hour  they  were  taken  from  the  tree.  This  is 
the  judgment  (jf  u  man  who  understands  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  proposition.  Mr,  Hatch  gave  both 
time  and  money  for  the  development  of  the  Alle- 
gretti  process,  which  was  a  form  of  refrigeration; 
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again,  it  was  Mr.  Hatch  who  demonstrated  the  value 
of  refrigeration  in  cars.  Refrigeration,  he  declares, 
is  a  makeshift  that  has  served  its  da\'.  and  it  is 
nece.s.sary  that  we  should  have  something  better-  - 
and  that  U'tter  thing,  in  his  jiiclgmeiit.  is  tlie  Per- 
kins ])r»H'e.s.s. 

^;MKla„d  wants    ^  dispatch  from  London  to  the 
t  hea   K   it  ^^"^  York  Sail  says  that  the 

California  fruit — especial  reference 
is  made  to  pears — now  tirriving  in  England  is  great  ly 
liked,  but  thai  the  price  is  too  high.  Whereupon 
the  .S'/(//  remarks: 

Thai  is  the  Eiifrlisli  way.  Tlioy  sav  lliut  Miey  aie  i-ead.v  lo 
take  shiploads  of  them  evei-v  week  of  the  sea.son  If  they  can 
get  them  cheap  enough.  In  fegard  to  the  i)rice,  we  luive  luado 
inquiry  of  the  owner  of  a  great  fruit  faiich  in  ( 'uliforiiiu.  and 
he  .says  that  \>oa.v  gidwei-s  lost  money  \x\y>iL  the  cousigniiieiit 
which  was  sent  to  Lomlon  lust  August.  I'eufs  fur  which 
growers  get  less  than  tifty  cents  a  box  in  Califoniiu  cannot  be 
sold  in  Kuro|)e  for  less  than  three  times  that  piice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  cost  of  tiansixirtation  across  this  continent 
and  then  across  the  Atlantic.  "Thp  traus[)orlati()n  com- 
panies." he  writes  to  us,  '■uie  the  only  parties  w  ho  ate  sure 
of  any  proHt  from  (.Jalifoinia  fruits."  'This  being  the  ca.se,  it 
must  be  impo.ssible  for  the  Knglish  to  buy  a  superior  (Jalifor- 
nia  prixltict  as  cheaply  as  tliey  can  buy  an  inferior  English 
pr(Hluct.  They  must  either  [kiv  a  price  that  will  be  profitable 
to  California  ranch  owners  or  go  without  the  fruit.  Under 
the  cin-umstances,  what  is  the  sen.se  in  transiiortiny  |M'ais  all 
the  way  from  .San  Francisco  to  London:  Beside.s,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  three  great  i-itiesof  whii-h  this  city  is  the 
center  can  easily  I'onsunie  all  the  prime  ixjars  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  can  also  pay  a  fair  price  for  them.  As  for  the  cost 
of  transportation  from  California  to  New  Yoi-k,  rates  will  have 
to  come  down  if  they  are  too  high.  John  Bull  must  either  be 
.satisfied  with  his  own  fruit  or  |>a.v  American  prices  lor  ours. 

Policy  of  the  Kuer-  ^herc  secms  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  at  Riverside  between  the 

side  K.\4-huiij;<'.  ,       ,  ,  , 

growers  who  have  gone  into  the 
Exchange  movement  (90  per  cent  of  all)  and  those 
on  the  outside.  It  is  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the 
"  Exchangers  "  to  prevent  the  non-exchangers  from 
getting  any  benefit  from  the  operations  of  an  agency 
which  they  decline  to  support  and  whose  regulations 
they  decline  to  accejit.  As  to  the  methods  of  the 
■'  fight  "  to  be  made  against  the  non-exchangers,  we 
are  not  inft)rmed.  but  that  something  is  to  be  done 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  The  Itiverside  /*;■/■.<»• — 
the  organ  of  the  Exchange  treats  of  the  matter 
very  gingerly.    It  says  : 

They  (the  E.\-changers|  argue  that  so  long  as  the  Exchange 
graihts  ten  pei- ctMit  the  special  iirivilege  of  remaining  on  the 
outside  they  feel  justified  in  I:iking  advantage  of  that  coin-es- 
sion,  but  when  assured  that  no  one  outside  will  be  ixirinlttcd 
to  profit  thereby  they  will  then  lake  their  pliice  in  the  ninks 
of  the  organization.  This  is  a  new  pha.se  of  the  question,  and 
worthy  of  consideration.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  Ex- 
change might  not  feel  justified  in  making  an  atUick  simply 
because  the  clearly  I'ecognized  right  of  sUiying  out  was 
recognized  on  the  part  of  tlie  grower,  it  is  bei-oining  pretty 
definitely  settled  that  if  outside  fruit  is  perinilted  to  be  used 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Exchange,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
the- Exchange  growers  will  insist  that  the  board  "let  loose 
the  dogs  of  war,"  if  necessary,  to  prot<X't  theii-  interests. 
With  a  bare  ten  per  cent  of  the  Kiverside  crop  pitted  against 
the  remainder  of  .southerti  California,  it  does  not  require  a 
prophet  to  foretell  the  result. 

This  is  not  very  definite,  but  it  mean<.  if  it  means 
anything,  that  the  insiders  projiose  to  make  it  hot 
for  the  outsiders, 

,.,    ,     A   London   disi)alch  of  the  ITIli 

.\  tilericail  ^>  <Hii  * 

inst,  reporting  sales  of  wool  in  the 
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Knglish  market,  says: 


In  comnieii  ial  ciicles  here  great  interest  attaches  to  the 
sales,  ow  ing  lo  the  fact  that  the  riiiled  States  has  at  last 
eiiai  ted  a  free  tariff.  For  years  the  Cnitccl  .State.*  has  bi-eii 
the  least  iin|i<irtant  factor  at  the  liondon  Wool  Exchange, 
their  annual  put-chases  of  wikiI  hiiiilly  totaling  l,\(»(H)  bales. 
Now  it  is  expected  that  they  w  ill  change  from  the  uiiini|jor- 
tant  to  the  most  prominent  position,  though  gradually,  as  it  is 
known  that  larger  st<K'ks  have  been  a<'cumulateii  In  Bosteii  in 
anticipat ion  of  the  rejx'al  of  the  American  tariff.  .-V  number 
of  American  buyers,  however,  arrived  for  this  sale,  and  sev- 
eral buyers  have  unusually  large  orders  on  hand.  The  sales 
will  I'omprisc  ^jD.tHi'.i  bales  of  .\ustralian  wool  and  ti'.'.iio.'t  bales 
bales  from  the  Cape  of  ( !(Hid  Hope  and  Natal. 

All  of  which  is  very  cheerful  reading  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  sheep  are  dying  by  thousands  on 
many  ranges  in  this  State  because  the  owners  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  exert  theinseh'es  to  Iceep 
theii'  flocks  aliv(>.  It  would  seem  that  there  ought 
to  be  sense  enough  in  Congress  to  see  that  every 
fleece  whieli  comes  from  abroad  destroys  a  sheep  at 
home. 

.Mr.  H.  M.  Lelong  of  the  Stale 
Horticultural  Commission  not  only 
succeeded  in  making  a  magnificent 
display  of  California  fruits,  etc. .  at  the  State  Kair, 
but  in  stirring  ujj  some  dry  bones  and  in  making  it 
possible  for  a  better  display  in  the  future.  In  the 
eagerness  to  fill  uj)  the  tables  and  benches  in  tlie  de- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  there 
has  been  in  recent  years  an  almost  total  disregard 
of  the  rule  which  requires  that  iiroductive  exhibits 
"  must  be  of  California  ]jroduet  ion  and  exhibited  by 
producers."  It  has  been  a  regular  praetiee  among 
certain  "  fake  "  exhibitors  to  buy  up  products  at  the 
Sacramento  grocery  stores,  exhibit  them  as  of  their 
own  production,  aiftl  carry  otl'  large  casii  ])remiums. 
One  exhibitor  a  woman,  by  the  way  has  i-egularly, 
for  many  years  past,  swindled  the  State  out  of  tliree 
or  four  hundred  dollars  per  year  by  this  gross  fraud. 
These   practices    have   been  shown   up  liiis  year 
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through  Mr.  Lelong's  agency,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  not  again  be  attempted.  The  effect  will  be 
to  encourage  bona  fide  exhibitors  to  enter  their  prod- 
nct.s.  Heretofore  many  who  would  gladly  have  con- 
tested for  premiums  have  stayed  out  because  they 
knew  it  was  impossible  to  compete  honestly  with 
those  whose  resources  wei-c  not  limited  to  their  own 
jiroduction,  but  included  anything  which  could  be 
[•ought  in  the  city.  Mr.  T^clong  has  made  a  series  of 
suggestions  to  the  manager  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  which,  if  carried  out.  cannot  fail  to  increase 
the  value  of  subsequent  fairs  immeasurably.  He 
proposes  that  the  main  central  part  of  the  building, 
now  occupied  by  mercantile  exhibits,  be  given  up  to 
strictly  agi'icultural  and  horticultural  displays.  He 
proposes  that  improvements  be  made  in  the  ventila- 
tion, which  will  greatly  extend  the  life  of  fresh  fruit 
exhibits.  He  proposes  that  the  amounts  of  cash 
premiums  be  reduced  and  that  the  money  be  used  in 
the  purchase  and  ai'rangement  of  exhibits  not  for 
competition,  but  foi-  display  by  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. These  suggested  changes,  with  the  throwing 
out  of  the  fi-auds  and  "fakes,"  will  make  a  fair  very 
superior  to  anything  seen  ali  Sacramento  in  recent 
years. 

In  a  letter  pi-inted  on  another  page 
of  this  paper,  Mr.  Wooster  of  San 
.lose  i-efers  to  an  (experiment  in 
wliich  evei-y  fresh-fruit  shippei"  must  feel  a  profound 
interest,  li  is  the  application  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
to  fresh  fruit  in  transit  between  California  and  the 
East.  The  gas  supply  comes  from  an  old  quicksilver 
mining  shaft  and  is  thought  to  be  inexhaustible, 
firowers  who  have  made  the  test  claim  that  if  fruit 
is  surroinided  by  carbonic  acid  gas  instead  of  air,  all 
the  ])rocess  of  decay  and  deterioration  are  arrested 
and  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  not  impaired.  An  or- 
dinary cai"  has  been  /.inc-lincd  so  as  to  be  practically 
air-tight.  It  will  be  filled  with  fr-uit  and  carbonic 
acid  then  introduced.  A  condensei-  filled  with  the 
liquefied  gas  will  be  placed  in  the  car  as  a  supply 
from  which  to  cepair  any  leakage  which  may  oi-cur. 
The  RuRAi-  will  follow  the  course  of  this  experiment 
with  irroat  inteiN^st. 


which  had  passed  between  him  and  the  firm  in  cipher, 
together  with  the  key  to  the  cipher.  These  dis- 
patches were  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  growers 
last  week,  and  showed  that,  while  the  growers  were 
being  told  that  the  market  was  very  dull  in  Tacoma, 
that  the  fruit  was  arriving  in  bad  condition,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  much  for  it,  tlio  agent 
was  receiving  dispatches  announcing  that  good 
prices  had  been  paid  for  fruit  and  telling  him  to  get 
more  shipments.  Now  the  growers  propose  to 
prosecute  the  northern  commission  merchant.  He 
is  probably  an  irresponsible  swindler.  So  long  as 
people  will  send  good  fruit  around  the  country  on 
such  pretext  as  was  furnished  in  this  case,  they  may 
expect  to  be  robbed.  We  must  learn  to  do  better 
marketinjT. 
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Possibly  we  can  learn  a  lesson 
from  Colorado  in  the  wider  invoca- 
tion of  the  social  power  as  an  ad- 
junct of  f)ur  fruit  industry.  They  had  at  (irand 
Junction  in  that  State  last  week  the  third  annual 
celebration  of  P(>a.cli  Day.  Fro^n  an  ordinary  local 
jollitication  it  has  gi-own,  and  its  fame  lias  spread 
i^eyond  the  confines  of  Colorado  until  now  the  visitoi-s 
can  scarcely  be  accoiTmiodated,  and  never  was  such  a 
concoui'se  known  as  that  of  last^  week.  It  is  said 
that  "a  canvas-cov('i'(^d  pavilion,  100  to  50  feet, 
covered  the  150  carloads  of  blushing,  fragrant 
fruit."  We  confess  we  cannot  see  how  so  many  car- 
loads of  fruit  could  be  put  vmder  such  a  tent  and 
leave  any  room  for  a  mouse  to  get  in  t-o  eat  it,  but  it 
is  perhaps  w?-ong  to  use  a  measuring  stick  on  a  re- 
porter's estimate.  Passing  the  statistics,  then,  it  is 
said  that  at  noon  the  feast  b(>gan  and  was  continued 
until  lat(>  at,  night.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a 
parade,  drill  of  the  Chaffee  Ijight  Artillery,  opening 
of  the  fii'enien's  touriuimcnl  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  Grand  TiOdge  and  speech-making.  The  bur- 
den of  the  peachy  oratory  was  that  (Joloradoans 
expect  in  the  near  future  to  cut  California  out  of  the 
Chicago  fruit  market."  We  must  susi)ect  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  amount  of  peach  brandy  in  that 
prophecy,  but  who  would  be  so  mean  as  to  criticize 
a  postprandial  utterance  ?  Let  us  learn  the  lesson 
of  the  incident  that  possibly  we  are  getting  toohai'd- 
hearted  out  here  in  our  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
commercial  aspects  of  our  fruit  business.  Perhaps 
a  good  peach  festival  would  make  us  a  little  more 
genial  and  hopeful  and  advance  our  interests  by  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  head  route.  It  is  worth  think- 
ing about. 

Some  orange  growers  at  the  south 
have  this  year  learned  a  lesson 
which  may  be  worth  all  it  will  cost 
them.  It  seems  that  a  commission  merchant  in 
Tacoma,  according  to  an  account  in  the  Downey 
Clinnrpion,  sent  out  a  glowing  circular  to  the  orange 
growers  of  southern  California  stating  that  the 
growers  had  not  been  getting  such  prices  as  they 
ought  to  get  for  their  fruit;  that  they  had  been  un- 
justly treated  by  commission  men,  and  that  if  they 
wanted  to  make  big  profits  and  quick  returns — or 
words  to  that  effect— the  proper  way  to  do  was  to 
send  their  fruit  to  the  writer  of  that  circular. 
The  firm's  agent  at  Los  Angeles  made  contracts 
for  fruit  with  a  number  of  Alhambra  fruit-growers, 
whose  fruit  he  shipped.  The  growers  then  began  to 
look  for  returns,  but  they  looked  in  vain.  It  was 
only  about  six  weeks  ago  that  something  in  the 
shape  of  returns  were  received,  and  when  they  did 
come  they  were  such  as  to  cause  great  indignation 
among  the  growers.  One  shipjier  came  out  with  a 
loss  of  90  cents,  another  lost  $11,  another  $18.12  and 
another  $83.90.  The  growers  were  indignant  and 
went  for  the  local  agent  rough  shod.  He  became 
scared  and  turned  over  to  the  growers  the  telegrams 
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Dr.  Wiley  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  according  to 
a  telegram  from  Washington,  seems 
to  be  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  his  assistants  in 
California.  The  growth  of  the  sugar  cane  on  Union 
island  has  been  most  remarkable,  considering  its 
late  planting.  The  rice,  flax  and  sugar  beets  are 
also  doing  well.  Dr.  Wiley  is  reported  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  new  station  in  the  tules  has  made  a 
wonderful  showing,  considering  the  circumstances. 
He  has  analyzed  the  soil  and  finds  in  some  of  it  as 
much  as  twenty  per  cent  humus,  showing  it  to  be 
immensely  fertile.  He  states  that  the  Government 
has  been  at  no  cost  for  irrigation,  and  if  the  crop 
had  been  planted  early  enough  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  use  irrigation  at  all.  Next  spring 
appliances  may  be  sent  out  for  manufacturing  sugar. 
This  machinery  is  now  in  Kansas,  and  Representa- 
tive Caminetti  secured  the  establishment  of  this  ex- 
periment station,  and  has  always  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  it.  Of  course  there  is  much  that  is  still 
to  be  determined  in  this  matter  before  Dr.  Wiley 
will  undertake  to  commend  sugar  cane  as  a  desirable 
crop,  but  it  is  certainly  encouraging  that  the  matter 
has  gone  well  so  far. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  war  between  China  and  Japan  over  Corea  is 
now  supplying  a  good  share  of  the  world's  current 
news.  In  spite  of  Oriental  inertia,  operations  have 
been  canned  on  vigorously,  especially  on  the  part  of 
Japan,  which  has  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Chinese 
forces  in  Corea  and  in  shutting  up  the  Chinese  Heet 
in  one  of  the  defensive  naval  strongholds  of  the  Yellow 
sea.  There  seems  no  doubt  of  the  military  superior- 
ity of  the  Japanese;  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
best  military  critics  that  if  the  two  peoples  are  left 
to  fight  out  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  China  will  be 
badly  worsted.  Her  weakness  proceeds  not  so  much 
from  want  of  courage  or  want  of  capacity  for  com- 
mand as  from  the  essential  weakness  of  her  military 
organization.  Her  forces  consist,  in  the  main,  of  a 
series  of  armies  or  corps  representing  the  eighteen 
provinces  which  make  up  the  Empire,  each  entirely 
independent  of  the  others  and  oftentimes  bitterly 
hostile  in  sentiment.  Chinese  armies,  therefore,  act 
without  the  precision  and  force  which  proceeds 
from  a  central  authority,  and  are  quite  as  likely 
to  attack  each  othei-  as  to  fight  the  common 
enemy.  This  system,  so  fatal  to  military  efficiencj', 
is  not  possible  of  correction,  because  it  rests  upon  a 
political  system  similarly  ill  poised  and  weak.  It  is 
believed  by  critics  that  a  European  army  of  100,000 
men  might  march  from  one  side  of  China  to  another 
and  completely  overawe  and  subjugate  her  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  people.  Possibly  the  same  might  be 
done  by  an  army  of  Japanese;  and  there  are  many 
who  believe  it  will  be  done  before  the  present 
troubles  shall  be  brought  to  an  end. 


There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  present  war  is  a 
mere  skirmish  in  the  struggle  between  Russia  and 
England  for  the  domination  of  the  far  East.  A  glance 
at  a  modern  map  of  Asia  shows  Russian  j^ower 
stretching  away  across  northern  Asia  to  the  Pacific; 
and  an  almost  corresponding  reach  of  English  iK)wer 
at  the  south,  covering  India,  Burmah  and  the  Asi- 
atic maritime  cities.  Neither  country  lo.ses  a 
chance  to  trespass  upon  the  regions  which  lie  next 
its  boundaries,  and  each  successive  advance  seems 
only  to  stimulate  the  greed  of  expansion  and  im- 
perial dominion.  Russia  wants  Corea  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  her  naval  ambitions;  England  opposes 
her  because  whatever  is  Russia's  gain  is  England's 
loss  in  the  great  game  of  aggrandizcnnent  in  Asia. 
Japanese  success  in  the  present  war  means  an  ad- 
vantage to  Russia.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  England 
will  deem  the  issue  important  enough  or  the  time 


ripe  for  putting  her  prodigious  financial  and  military 
resources  into  the  contest.  If  she  does,  she  will  be- 
gin by  aiding  China  and  end  by  adding  her  to  the  list 
of  her  tributary  countries — that  is  to  say,  this  will 
be  the  result  if  England  proves  herself  stronger  than 
Russia. 

A  northern  man  who  called  on  the  Rui{.a.l  this 
week  accounted  for  the  business  paralysis  prevalent 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  by  explaining  that  it  was 
the  "  result  of  too  many  railroads."  "  You  see,"  he 
went  on,  we  have  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific — five  lines — connecting 
Oregon  and  Washington  with  the  East,  and  all,  of 
course,  eager  for  business.  Competition  between 
these  roads  has  had  the  effect  of  making  freights 
very  low,  and  the  natural  result  is  that  no  industry 
can  live  with  us.  Whoever  tries  to  do  any  manu- 
facturing In  Portland  or  Seattle  or  Tacoma  finds  the 
Eastern  manufacturers,  aided  by  low  freight  rates, 
right  on  his  back.  "  While  the  editor  gasped  for 
breath,  the  visitor  w(>nton:  "Now,  with  you  it  is 
different.  You  have  practically  but  one  railroad; 
this  road,  having  no  competitor,  keeps  up  freight 
rates  on  manufactured  goods,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  you  do  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  in  Cali- 
ff)rnia.  You  have  all  around  vSan  Francisco  bay,  at 
Stockton,  at  Sacramento,  at  Fresno,  at  San  Jose, 
between  five  and  six  thousand  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, many  of  them  very  .small,  to  be  sure,  but 
still  all  in  o))eration,  using  up  local  raw  materials, 
employing  labor  and  making  more  or  less  of  a  home 
market  for  food  products.  Now,  we  northerners 
have  almost  nothing  of  this  sort;  and  we  see  the 
cause  of  it  in  too  many  railroads,  too  much  competi- 
tion and  too  low  prices  for  freight  carriage."  The 
editor  has  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
this  calm  statement,  which  involves  the  fiat  con- 
tradiction of  nearly  every  economic  idea  cherished 
by  the  people  of  California.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  to  think  the  matter  over  awhile  before  attempt- 
ing to  talk  back. 

"  What  Califoi'nia  needs  " — said  that  very  wise  and 
good  man.  Dr.  Stebbins,  at  the  Unitarian  dinner 
last  week — ^' what  C(thyhrni.a  nnds  is  /iltiin  iiKinih'ti/^ 
industnj,  frugality  and  the  copper  cent." 


Gleaning^s. 


The  \'isali;i  I>ilii(  reinai'k.s  that  if  there  were  fewer  horses 
and  more  hog.s  in  the  county  just  at  this  time  tliere  would  be 
more  money  in  view  for  stoek  raisers.  Just  now  there  is  no 
demand  for  horses,  while  hogs  are  eash  any  day. 

Sevek.m.  sheepmen  have  been  arrested  in  San  Bernardino 
county  for  polluting  the  waters  of  the  Mojave  river.  Owing 
to  a  scarcity  of  feed,  thousands  of  sheep  have  been  driven  to 
the  mountains  for  pasturage.  The  multitude  of  sheep  have 
eaten  up  all  the  feed  in  the  mountains,  and  they  are  dying  and 
falling  into  t  he  streams  by  hundreds.  In  the  Little  Bear 
valley  a  band  of  1.500  sheep  has  been  abandoned  as  worthless 
by  the  owners. 

A  coRKESPOxnE.NT  Writing  from  Fresno  on  the  1.5th  inst. 
says:  "T.  C.  White,  who  was  recently  appointed  raisin  in- 
spector by  the  Growers  and  Packers'  Association,  has  made  an 
examination  into  the  condition  of  the  vineyards,  and  estimates 
that  this  year's  total  output  will  be  less  than  75  per  i-ent  of 
last  year.  Khnuld  there  bo  early  rains  or  cool  weather,  this 
may  be  reduced  another  35  per  cent.  Thirty  thousand  tons  is 
given  as  a  maximum  estimate  of  the  output.  The  association 
is  now  in  good  working  order,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  (luality  of  the  pack.  Heretofore  the  reputation  of  Fresno 
raisins  suffered  because  half-dried  grapes  were  packed 
with  raisins  in  many  instances.  Under  the  inspector 
system  this  will  not  occur.  Many  wagon  loads  of  raisins  are 
rejected  daily  by  packing  houses  and  are  sent  back  to  the 
vineyards  to  be  .sorted  and  cured.  The  new  order  of  things 
is  causing  .some  confusion  among  growers,  but  results  in  gen- 
ei'al  satisfaction  when  properly  understood.  There  arc  few 
buyers  in  the  field  outside  of  the  association,  and  it  is  not  be- 
lieved they  will  get  control  of  enough  raisins  to  hurt  the  mar- 
ket. 

Tfin  Fresno  Itepiihliciiii  says:  Estimates  of  this  year's 
raisin  croi)  in  Fresno  and  adjoining  i-ountics  place  it  all  the 
way  from  2.500  to  4000  carloads.  The  lower  figure  is  probably 
as  much  too  low  as  the  other  is  too  high.  An  estimate  of  iWOO 
cars  is  reasonable.  At  ten  tons  to  the  car  this  will  give  a 
total  output  of  ;!0,0(:o  tons,  which,  reduced  to  pounds,  is  00,- 
()00,0()0.  To  arrive  at  the  amount  of  money  these  will  sell  for, 
multiply  by  three  cents,  and  the  figure  is  .$1,800,000.  At  two 
cents  is  $1,300,000.  At  four  cents  is  $3,400,000.  Thus  it  can  bo 
seen  that  every  cent  added  to  the  selling  price  makes  a  total 
difference  in  money  of  $i(iO(),00(),  which  is  nearly  $30  for  every 
man,  woman  and  thild  in  the  county.  It  may  sound  like  a 
small  thing  wh(ui  it  is  said  that  raisins  have  fallen  or  risen 
half  a  cent  per  jiound,  but  ever\'  half  cent  eitht^r  way  means  / 
a  $10  piece.  ]>ut  into  or  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  county.  When  it  is  reported  that  a  certain 
bushwackiug  firm  is  cutting  prices  a  half  cent  on  the  pound 
this  may  look  like  too  small  n  matter  for  a  scare  or  a  fight. 
But  if  a  ompany  should  take  a  $10  gold  piece  out  of  the  pocket 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  within  the  county,  it  woUld 
be  a  very  serious  matter. 
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WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Official  Bulletin  of  the  State  Weather  Ser- 
vice. 

By  J.  A.  Barwick,  Dirci'tor. 

The  averufje  temperature  for  the  wet'k  endiiii,' Sep- 
tember 17th  was:  For  San  Francisco,  V>ii  ■.  Eureka, 
.=)4°;  Red  Bluflf.  74°;  Sacramento,  72°;  Fresno,  74°: 
Los  Angeles,  74°;  and  San  Diego,  ()8°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures,  the 
weather  of  the  past  week  has  been  of  nearly  nf)rmal 
conditions. 

An  excess  of  temperature  is  shown  at  San  P'ran- 
cisco  of  4";  Sacramento,  1";  and  Los  Angeles,  2"; 
while  a  deficiency  in  temperalure  is  shown  at  Fresno 
of  2'\  and  normal  conditions  hold  sway  at  Kureka, 
Red  Bluff  and  San  Diego. 

Very  light  frosts  were  noted  at  Trask's  in  Sacra- 
mento county  and  very  heavy  frosts  in  the  mountain 
regions  generally,  which  damaged  vegetables  in 
Jjassen  county. 

The  weathiT  has  l)een  all  that  (tould  be  desired  for 
hop-])icking.  fruit-drying,  raisin-making,  bean-i)ull- 
ing  and  also  for  the  corn  and  buckwheat  crojjs.  In 
a  week  or  ten  days  more  ahout  all  crops  will  be 
safely  secured,  except  the  raisin  crop,  which  will  ex- 
tend into  the  latter  part  of  Octoi)er  or  the  first  week 
in  November. 

The  atmosphere  is  in  a  very  dry  condition  on  ac- 
count of  so  much  and  so  persistent  northerly  winds, 
which  has  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  and  has  rendered  gi-eat  service  to 
the  fruit-drying  industry. 

The  highest,  temjieraturc  was  112  at  Huron.  I'^resno 
county,  and  the  lowest  at  Downieville,  Sierra  county, 
where  HO",  or  2°  below  freezing,  was  I'egistered. 

MciDoc  ( Adini-  Bif?  Vallev  crops  are  .said  to  be  better  tban 
in  Fall  River,  for  the  reason  tliat  in  Pall  Kiver  early  fi-osts 
(lid  some  damage  last  spring,  while  Big  Valley  frrain  was  not 
far  enough  along  to  be  injured.  Highest  and  lowest  temper- 
atures at  Adin  was  ss"  and  40°,  and  erop  prospects  good. 

Las.sk.n  iSusanvillel— a  killing  frost  visited  this  section  the 
night  of  the  I'ith,  and  it  is  thought  that  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, squash,  etc.,  are  badly  damaged;  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  .so°  and 

SisKiYoi  lAgeri— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures and 
;}s°.  (Yrekai  Splendid  weather  for  threshing,  and  the  work 
is  progressing  finely ;  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  '.)2^ 
and  (Fort  .Jones i   The  mercury  Wednesday  morning 

registered  IW,  and  at  no  time  during  the  day  did  it  get 
above  65°. 

SiEKKA  (Downievillei  — The  last  few  nights  have  been  very 
cold  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Thursday  morning  the  mer- 
cury was  down  to 

fii.EXN  (Elk  Creek  I -The  north  wind  has  been  blowing  hard 
for  several  days.  It  has  blown  considerable  fruit  from  the 
trees,  some  of  which  is  too  green  to  be  of  use. 

I.,.\KE  (Upper  Lake  I  The  warm  weather  was  followed  by  a 
sudilen  tall  of  the  barometer,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  north- 
west wind.  Hop-picking  will  last  another  Week  ;  the  yield  is 
good  in  every  re.spect,  except  the  piice,  which  is  low-  -in  fact 
too  low  to  pay  expenses.  The  late  peaches  are  nearly  all 
picked.  Prunes  ripen  slowly  and  the  high  winds  will  break 
manv  off  the  trees.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  98° 
and  50°. 

Si  TTEK  (Yuba  Cityi— The  fruit-shipping  .season  is  nearing 
the  end.  The  drying  season  at  Oswald  has  about  been  fin- 
ished. A  large  amount  of  grain  is  banked  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  and  many  farmers  fear  that  they  cannot  obtain 
transjiortation  for  the  .same  before  the  fall  rains  begin.  Tlie 
canning  season  is  about  over  with  here,  and  but  little  fruit  is 
received  this  week.  Next  week  there  will  be  several  days" 
run  on  peaches  and  grapes,  which  will  almost  finish  the  pa<-k 
for  the  season.  Some  tomatoes  were  put  up  last  week.  The 
run  for  the  summer  has  been  very  giwd  au(J  a  large  amount  of 
fruit  put  up.  There  is  yet  considerable  dried  fruit  on  the 
trays.  The  almond  crop  on  the  Wilbur  ranch  is  being  gath- 
ered and  the  yield  is  a  very  good  one.  (Southwest  Sutter) — 
Farmers  have  begun  to  harvest  beans  and  rejiort  a  good  erop. 
Buckwheat  harvest  will  soon  be  on  hand,  and,  like  all  other 
crops,  it  is  very  cheap.  (Pleasant  Grove i  -The  gloom  which 
hung  over  the  farmers  a  while  ag(j  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
pelled by  their  crops  yielding  mucli  more  than  expected. 

YiKA  (Wheatland) — Hop-picking  is  practically  over.  The 
average  yield  will  be  far  below  that,  of  last  season  and  the 
total  product  will  hardly  come  up  to  last  year,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  acreage,  although  the  quality  is  very  fine. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  'M°  and  4S°. 

Pi.Ac  ER  (Newcastle)  Salway  and  (Jeorge.  late  peaches,  and 
the  dilTerent  varieties  of  grapes  are  now  being  rushed  into 
market.  A  week  more  and  the  peach  crop  will  be  virtually 
ended.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  110°  and  4li°. 

Ki,  DoKADo  (Coloma) — Fruit  business  is  very  near  to  a  close, 
and  the  orchardists  an;  not  in  any  way  sorry  of  it.  Prices 
realized  in  Eastern  markets  were  in  every  way  discouraging  to 
growers,  and  they  had  nothing  after  the  commission  men  and 
railroad  company  were  paid. 

Sacramento  iTraski--A  light  frost  was  noticeable  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  <m  the  low  lands,  but  no  particular  dam- 
age was  done.  Bean  harvest  commenced,  and  is  a  light  crop. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  '.t'.t°  and  .">0°.  (Sacramento)  - 
Hop  picking  pretty  well  over  and  the  output  is  a  fairly  good 
crop  of  excellent  quality.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
(14°  and  .50°.  (Folsorai  -The  grape  crop  will  probably  be  a  total 
loss  this  year  at  Orangevale,  the  prices  (juoted  in  the  East 
being  so  low  as  to  preclude  any  one  in  his  senses  shipping 
them.  Most  tract  holders  have  about  made  up  their  minds  to 
bow  to  the  inevitable  and  let  the  crop  rot  on  the  ground. 

Solano  (Binghampton (--Table  grapes  have  been  damaged 
by  the  heat  and  north  wind. 

Yoi.o  (Tancred)  The  fruit  .season  will  soon  be  over.  Al- 
minds  arc  about  all  gathered  and  the  crop  was  a  good  one. 
Fruit  drying  is  about  finished  in  this  vicinity.  The  crop  was 
good,  the  quality  excellent,  but  prices  low.  (Dunniganj— Grape 
picking  is  in  full  blast,  and  the  crop  is  a  large  one  this  year. 
Some  of  our  farmers  are  feeding  their  wheat  to  the  hogs.  They 
claim  they  can  realize  a  cent  and  a  (luarter  by  dis|)Osiug  of  it 
this  way.  The  north  wind  is  dryine  everytiiing  up  in  this 
section."  The  bulk  of  the  grape  croj)  will  be  converted  into 
raisins.  (Guindai— The  fruit  shipments  from  this  part  of  the 
valley  are  about  over.  The  acorn  crop  is  an  immense  one  this 
year.  (Winters) — But  little  fruit  is  being  shijjpod  from  here 
at  present.  Mixed  carloads  of  grapes,  peaches  and  pears  are 
forwarded  every  two  sr  three  days.  ( Esparto)— The  weather 
was  very  changeable  during  the  week.  Hot  with  moderate 
temperature  alternated,  while  occasionally  north  winds  pre- 
vailed. (Woodland)-  Fanners  rejKirt  the  corn  and  |Hjtato  crops 


on  the  tule  as  doing  well,  but  the  drying  influence  of  the 
'  north  winds  is  severely  felt.  •  | 

Soxi^MA  (Forestville)--High  north  winds  are  doing  great  : 
damage  to  the  late  fruit  by  blowing  it  off  the  trees  and 
bruising  it  when  it  strikes  the  ground.   The  hot,  dry  weather 
of  two  weeks  ago  struck  the  corn  and  jwtatoos  at  a  critical 
I  p<M  i(Kl,  and  the  crop  is  .shortened  a  great  deal.    Grapes  are 
ripening  fast,  but  the  crop  will  not  be  more  than  three-fourths 
of  what  it  was  last  year.    Hop  picking  is  progressing  under  as 
favorable  conditions  as  could  be  expected,    i  Bennett  Valley  )— 
Everybody  is  busy  now  in  preparing  for  the  new  crop  of  grapes, 
which  are  in  some  places  badly  damaged  by  the  hot  sun  of  the 
last  few  days,  and  in  other  vineyards  the  mildew  has  done 
more  or  less  damage,    i Healdsburg)— Grape  picking  will  com- 
mence in  earnest  next  week,  when  nearly  all  the  vpineries  j 
will  start  up.    It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  second  crop  of  , 
grapes  will  bo  picked.    The  crop  is  oidy  an  average  one.  j 

Menoocixo  (Ukiah)-  Hop  picking  was  finished  in  some  of 
the  fields  this  week.    Next  week  will  probably  clean  up  the  1 
picking  for  the  season. 

Contra  Costa  (Alhambra)  -The  table  grapes  are  ripening 
fast,  and  large  shipments  will  begin  in  about  a  week.  | 

Ai.AMEDA  (San  Loandro)— The  cucumber  crop  is  turning  out  ! 
well.  Some  fields  will  average  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  Pota- 
toes are  turning  out  well  with  good  (juality,  but  the  prices  are 
low.  Corn  looks  well,  and  will  be  an  average  crop.  The  hop 
crop  is  a  little  above  the  average  for  this  section.  (Pleasan-  : 
ton)— Continued  warm  weather  prevails,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  ripen  hops  somewhat  faster  than  they  could  be 
picked,  but  was  very  beneficial  to  tomatoes,  sugar  beets  and 
cucumbers.  The  latter  are  yielding  heavily,  and  there  will 
be  far  above  an  average  crop.  Hop-picking  will  be  over  in  a 
few  days;  quality  and  yield  good.  Alfalfa  will  again  be  cut 
this  week.    Highest  anil  lowest  temperatures, ',(.")°  and  HT^. 

Santa  Ci.ARA  iSanta  Clara) — Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, '.(7°  and  41°.  Number  of  hours  of  sunshine,  7.5:  po.ssible 
number  of  hours  of  sunshine,  li'J;  number  of  hours  of  fog  or 
clouds,  17.  (Cupertino) — This  week  will  finish  the  prune-dry- 
;  ing  in  this  lo<-ality.  i, Sara  toga)  -The  gathering  of  prunes  is 
about  over  in  this  section,  and  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  on'hards 
have  come  U)i  to  estimates  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son. This  apiiears  to  be  the  shortest  gathering  season  known 
in  the  history  of  fruit-growing  in  this  section.  The  weather 
thus  far  is  very  favorable  for  curing  the  crop.  An  unusually 
large  cro])  of  pears  has  been  dried  this  season,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  them  were  undersized  for  shipping  and  canning. 

Calaveras  (Jesus  Maria)-  The  grave  crop  is  reported  rather 
light  this  year,  the  cause  of  which  i)eiug  mainly  due  to  last  ; 
spring's  frost  and  the  foggy  weather  during  the  blooming 
time.    Apple  orchards  are  no  better  off,  although  they  lijoked  j 
'  uncommonly  well  until  last  month  when  the  fruit  began  to 
drop  in  alarming  profusion  and  continued  to  drop  until  the  i 
trees  were  almost  divested  of  their  burden.    It  is  believed  by 
some  that  the  intense  heat  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Farnier-s  have  commenced  hauling  otT  their  hay  and  grain. 

San  .loAiii  ix  iStocktoii)  All  our  fiour  mills  are  now  running  j 
ami  wheat  I'ontinues  to  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  valley,  I 
with  prices  ranging  low.  Fruit  supply  consistent  with  the 
times,  being  just  between  seasons.  Hay  arriving  in  small  lots 
and  in  ([Uality  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  Bean  threshing  on 
the  islands  will  begin  in  a  few  days.  Some  arc  already  har- 
vesting their  ci'op.  Highest  and  lowest  tem|)eratures,  '.(4° 
and  .51°. 

Stanislai  s  (Turloi'k)— The  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
week  were  the  very  heavy  northwest  gales  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  accompanied  by  a  decided  drop  in  the  temperature. 
There  will  be  more  dried  fruit  in  this  vicinity  this  year  than 
ever  before,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  fruit  in  a  fresh 
state  and  a  larger  crop  than  usual.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures. loy°  and  44°. 
Maoekv  ) Madera )  -Weatlier  continues  favorable  for  grape 

,  drying,  the  crop  of  which  is  of  gixid  quality  but  is  shoit  in 

I  quantity. 

Fkesno  (Huron)— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  irj°and 
.55°.    (Easton)   (Jrape  pickers  are  scarce.    Many  vineyardists 
are  through  or  nearly  so;  a  few  have  not  commenced.  Quality  ; 
and  quantity  of  the  grapes  are  as  before  reported.    Lowest  ] 
temperature,  .50°.    (Fresno) — Weather  most  favorable.  Kaisin  i 
packing  houses  in  full  operation.    Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
j  peratuies,  101°  and  48°.  j 
I     KiN(is  (Lein(K)re)~Kaisin  grapes  have  been  drying  with  re- 
markable rapidity  the  present  week.    The  picking  of  the  first 
crop  is  pretty  well  completed. 

Tri.AUE  (Tulare)— The  water  in  the  ditches  has  been  holding 
out  fairly  well  and  the  corn  and  fodder  crops  are  fully  as  good 
as  exi)ected.    Kaisins  are  being  put  out  and  ought  to  do  fine 
in  such  hot  drying  days.    They  are  exceptionally  large  and 
sweet.    (Orosi) — Grape  picking  is  in  full  blast  and  reports 
show  a  full  crop.  (Farmersville) — The  last  crop  of  hay  is  about 
'  ready  for  cutting.    Some  of  the  farmers  are  througii  cutting 
t  their  last  crop.    (Grangeville)-  Grape  picking  is  going  on  at  a  ! 
'  good  rate,  but  there  are  some  who  prefer  to  wait  another  \ 
j  week  and  take  chances  on  the  rain.    The  greater  iKtrt  of  the 
'  grapes  will  new  show  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-five 
I  per  cent  sugar.    Twenty-four  per  cent  makes  a  first-class 
'  raisin,  but  anything  less  than  twenty-four  per  cent  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  trays.    The  lai'ge  vineyards  are  holding  out  j 
from  picking  much  longer  than  the  small  vineyards.  | 
Sax  Lris  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo)— Owing  to  insufficient; 
rain,  cereals  have  not  come  up  to  the  average.    Some  barley  is 
being  threshed,  yielding  seventy-five  to  eighty  bushels  per 
acre,  and  wheat  thirty-tive  to  forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
j  The  fruit  crop  is  excellent.  Prune  drying  is  nearly  completed. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  '.I4°  and  .50°.    Mr.  Watkins, 
the  crop  reporter,  says  the  latter  part  of  the  week  has  been  i 
I  very  warm,  making  bean  pulling  a  slow  business,  but  the 
crop  is  nearly  all  pulled  and  partly  threshed.    Fruit  drying 
j  will  soon  be  over.    Cattle  are  holding  out  well  for  a  short 
1  season  and  very  few  deaths  are  occurring.    Corn  and  potatoes 
j  are  doing  well.    Highest  temperature,  '.W°. 

Santa  Baubaha  iSanta  Barbara) — Small  beans  are  being 
threshed  throughout  the  valley,  and  the  yield  is  below  the 
predictions  of  gi'owers :  in  some  instances  but  one  sack  to  the 
aci'e  was  produced.    Limas  are  doing  considerably  better  j 
since  the  heated  term.    They  will  not  ripen  until  the  last  of  i 
this  month. 

Vexti  ra  (Santa  Paula)— Si'arcely,  if  any,  fogs.  Hot  winds 
are  blowing,  which  will  further  affect  the  late  beans.  High- 
est and  lowest  temperatures,       and  4S°. 

Ivos  AxoELEs  (Neenach)— Many  farmers  have  commenced 
dry  plowing.    High  winds  during  the  week.    Highest  and 

I  lowest  temperatures,  !i6°  and  46°.    (Los  Angeles) — Warmest 

j  weather  of  the  season,  which  has  hastened  the  ripening  of 
late  ix?aches  and  raisin  grapes.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, '.til°  and  .55°. 

I     Orax(;e  (Anaheim)— The  weather  has  been  very  summer- 
like, with  heavy  fogs  at  night. 

Sax  Bernardino  (Chino) — The  average  temperature  was 
7.5°  and  the  highest  and  lowest  was  100°  and  57°.  A  slight 
wind,  with  electri<-al  phenomena,  prevailed  last  Saturday. 
The  week  in  general  has  been  clear  and  pleasant.  (Redlands) 
— The  high  price  prevailing  for  hay  has  led  to  the  growing  of 
an  uncommonly  large  quantity  of  squash  this  year,  which 
promises  to  be  the  favorite  feed  for  sttK-k  the  coming  winter. 

I  San  DiE(io  (San  Diego) — Cool  weather  during  the  week,  ex- 
cept Saturday  which  has  been  warm  and  dry.  Kaisin  grape 
picking  began  in  the  Cajon  valley  on  the  i3th.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  usual  crop  will  be  made.    Good  fruit-drying 

I  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week.    Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  'M°  and  53°. 


Mr.  Leonard  Coates  on  the  Marketing  of 
Fresh  Fruits. 

To  THE  EniTOR: — 1  trust  you  will  continue  the 
stand  you  have  taken  relative  to  some  radical  and 
sweeping  change  in  the  metliod  of  marketing  our 
green  or  fresli  fruits.  Your  remarks  in  the  issue  of 
September  8th  tell  the  story  only  too  well.  While 
some  of  us  may  have  realized  a  profit  out  of  our 
Eastern  shipments,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the 
season's  business  for  the  majority  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory. 

If  the  question  of  disposing  of  our  fruits  on  an 
f.  o.  b.  basis  be  dependent  upon  nil  growers  uniting, 
or  even  a  large  majority,  then  better  give  it  up  be- 
fore time  and  breath  be  wasted.  I  cannot  see,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  absolutely  essential.  The  feeling 
is  so  steadily  taking  root  that  to  get  snmitfu'iifi  for 
our  fruit  over  the  cost  of  production  and  boxing  for 
market,  if  only  20  cents,  is  far  preferable  to  taking 
all  risks  of  a  market  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
away,  with  a  certainty  of  having  to  pay  from  60 
cents  to  90  cents  on  each  box  for  transportation  and 
other  charges. 

The  fruit-grower  certainly  cannot  afford  to  do  any 
speculating  another  year.  If  the  opiwrtunity  is 
presented,  he  will  cither  sell  in  this  way  or  dr^'  more 
extensively  than  ever. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  most  of  the  dealers,  auc- 
tioneers and  handlers  of  our  fresh  fruits  make 
money,  and  some  become  rich.  There  is  so  much 
money  now  invested  in  the  business  in  the  East  that 
there  would  be  many  men  who  would  welcome  any 
revolution  in  the  methods  now  in  vogue  whereby 
they  might  also  have  "a  finger  in  the  pie.  ' 

I  don't  think,  sir,  itni/  of  us  is  anxious  to  continue 
consigning  to  parties  thousands  of  miles  away  if  he 
could  help  it;  neither  can  I  see  that,  if  a  portion  of 
the  croj)  were  consigned,  it  would  necessarily  debar 
purchasers  here  from  making  a  profit.  For  con- 
signi-e  or  auctioneer  to  slaughter  a  car  of  fruit  in 
order  to  crowd  out  Mr.  A.,  who  has  just  lx)ught  a 
carload  in  California,  would  be  cutting  his  own 
throat  and  hastening  the  good  time  when  nil  will  re- 
fuse to  consign. 

The  changes  have  been  so  rajiid  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  that  even  those  of  us  in  the  heat  of 
the  strife  fail  to  appreciatt*  it.  Things  are  very 
different  now  to  what  they  were  even  two  years  ago. 
Supply  and  demand  are  becoming  more  equal  part- 
ners, and  will  helj)  us  out.  Let,  the  people  show  a 
willingness  to  sell  f.  o.  b.  ti>  n  nnstiiiiihlr  fir/nn  and 
buyers  will  appear.  There  are  wheels  within  wheels 
and  laws  governing  all  things  which  set  to  naught 
man's  calculations.  T7(/c  our  friend  who  told  us  in 
convention  that  because  there  »vere  forty  million 
pounds  of  prunes  in  18!t2  (my  figures  may  not  be 
correct)  there  would  be  eighty  million  in  18!lH  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  in  18!)4.  or  some- 
thing after  that  sort. 

117///  the  prunes  are  so  light  this  year  (and  now 
that  the  croj)  is  gathered  it  is  found  to  be  lighter 
than  was  at  first  estimated  by  the  growers)  no  one  i 
knows.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  half  as  many  as 
there  were  last  year,  although  there  are  so  many  ad- 
ditional acres  in  bearing.  And  so  it  will  always  be, 
as  it  has  been  since  the  world  began.  As  long  as 
California's  lands  were  "virgin"  and  h^r  climate  i 
"  perfect,"  she  gave  us  phenomenal  crops  every  year. 
See  how  the  wheat  production  has  fallen  off  per  acre! 
So  in  a  degree  it  certainly  will  be  witJi  fruit.  It  re- 
quires a  perfect  man  to  continue  to  raise  perfect 
crops  even  in  a  perfect  climate.  Many  orchards  will 
cease  to  be  profitable  and  then  will  surely  be  aban- 
doned. Many  subtle  forces  are  at  work  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  which  may  at  any  time  decrease  or 
destroy  our  crops  when  we  least  expect  it. 

Napa,  Sept.  12,  1894.  Leonard  Coates. 

That  "Wormy"  Slander-"A  New  Shipping 
Process. 

San  Jose,  Cai...  Sept.  14,  \b'M. 
To  THK  Editok: — I  have  the  honor  to- represent 
Santa  Clara  county  on  the  directorate  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade,  and  I  wish  to  concur  in  your  edi- 
torial comments  on  the  published  sayings  of  that 
"  Broad  Minded  Merchant  "  in  the  New  York  Joitmui 
of  ('(liiimercr  and  Commercial  liiilhtin.  His  state 
ment  that  in  "Santa  Clara  county  the  knowing  oni> 
are  becoming  anxious"  is  absolutely  and  uncjuali 
fiedly  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  as  well  as  a  deliberate 
misrepresentation  of  the  truth.  Such  a  condition  of 
affairs  is  entirely  unknown  of  here.  Our  dried  apri- 
cots are  not  wormy.  On  the  contrary,  their  condi- 
tion is  faultless,  and  several  carloads  were  sold  to- 
day at  ten  cents  per  pound.  A  dil'gent  and  faithful 
investigation  fails  to  discover  a  single  drying  any 
where  in  this  valley  that  is  the  least  aillicted  by 
worms  or  any  other  evidence  of  neglect  or  careles.'- 
ness.  Our  orchardists  are  experts  in  the  handliiif,' 
and  curing  of  fruit,  made  so  by  reason  of  the  great 
quantity  handled  and  the  necessary  .systematic  |iroc- 
ess  which  uniformly  gor\'erns  their  work,  and  such  a 
complaint  as  comes'  from  this  "Broad  Minded  Mer- 
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chant"  throu<;h  iho  New  York  press  has  never  been 
heard  of  in  this  county  from  any  other  source.  The 
"  short  "  buyers  and  produce  gamblers  such  as  this 
"  Broad  Minded  Merchant  "  undoubtedly  represents 
find  themselves  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  corral  the 
fruit  products  of  this  county  (as  they  have  the  wine 
interests),  and  fearful  of  the  systematic  co-operative 
exchanges  of  this  county  whose  sole  object  is  to 
guarantee  to  the  producer  and  consumer  a  square 
deal,  they  resort  to  the  commercial  press  to  black- 
mail our  products.  Our  stock  of  fruit  is  on  exhibit 
here,  for  all  the  world  to  look  at,  and  this  "  Broad 
gauged  merchant  "  and  his  coadjutors  are  respect- 
fully invited  to  come  here  and  prove  this  statement. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Stale  Board  of  Trade,  particularly  as  I  would 
like  to  know  something  more  about  Dr.  Perkins'  plan 
for  preserving  fruit.  Although  it  is  not  generally 
known,  we  have  a  pi-ocess  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion. From  one  of  the  old  shafts  of  the  Almaden 
mine  there  has  been  discovered  a  copious  flow  of 
natural  carbonic  gas,  wonderfully  pure  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  carry  on  the  plan  laid  out  if  the 
experiment  proves  satisfactory.  A  car  is  now  being 
prepared  and  will  be  filled  with  fruit.  In  one  end  of 
the  car  will  be  placed  five  tanks  filled  with  the  nat- 
ural carbonic  gas  which  working  automatically  will 
keep  a  pressure  of  about  five  pounds  in  the  car 
touching  all  the  fruit.  Experiments  with  all  kinds 
of  fruit  have  been  made,  and  after  confinement  last- 
ing thirty  days  the  samples  have  come  out  ])erfect 
and  much  superior  to  fruit  kept  by  cold  storage, 
which  goes  to  pieces  so  .soon  after  exposure.  The 
machinery  weighs  less  than  500  pounds,  and  if  the 
carload  experiment  is  successful  there  will  be  a  revo- 
lution in  green-fruit  .shipping.        C.  M.  Wooster. 


From  Another  Point  of  View. 


CiiirA(i(),  Sept.  2,  18!»4. 
To  THE  Kihtor:- 1  notice  "Fruit  Jobber's"  well 
writteji  artk  le  on  page  117  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  and  think  he  tries  to  make  a  good  c-asc.  1 
would,  however,  like  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two 
to  got  a  full  understanding  of  the  case.  He  says: 
"  There  are  abouti , '{00  cities  that  buy  f.  o.  b.  in  car 
Itits,  oranges,  apples  and  T*]asterii  grapes.  The  Cali- 
fornia deciduous  fruit-grower  should  not  he  satisfied 
unless  his  fruits,  which  are  standard,  find  as  wide  and 
direct  a  supply  as  th(\se  fruits.  "  Will  "Fruit  Job- 
ber" name  <>iic  hundred  cities  that  buy  grapes  in  car 
lots?  Will  he  name  liund red  that  buy  aiijjles  in 
car  lots  ?  ov  iiiii  hundred  that  buy  oranges  in  car 
lots  ?  An  assertioTi  is  easily  made.  1  for  one  would 
like  to  know  of  A'/'v  cities  that,  buy  grapes  in  car 
lots. 

The  in/iriiii-r  is  that  California  deciduous  fruits  can 
be  handled  as  widely  as  these  pi'oducts.  They  '</« 
scattered  widely,  but  not  in  car-  lots.  The  tempera- 
ture in  which  deciduous  fruits  are  handled  averages 
fully  T.'S",  ranging  from  (i.^"  to  !)0",  which  pi-omotes 
decay  aft^M-  unloading,  so  that  a  carload  of  fruit 
arriving  from  California  must  be  used  in  about  foui" 
days,  or  it  becomes  unfit  for  use;  while  the  three 
items  mentioned  will  usually  stand  up  from  two 
weeks  (grapes)  to  two  months  (apples),  as  they  are 
usually  marketed  when  the  temperature  is  below  50". 

Again,  he  says:  "  There  are  no  less  than  half  . a 
dozen  profits,  besides  loss  in  decay,  local  freights 
and  (>xprcss,  amounting  to  fully  double  what  the 
growei-  now  nets  foi-  his  fruits."  As  to  the  net  pro- 
ceeds, unfortunately  they  are  small  this  year,  but  I 
for  one  would  like  to  see  a  bill  of  particulars  before  I 
.iccept  that  statement.  Reckless  statements  destroy 
the  value  of  any  article  or  argument,  and  while  I  do 
not  defend  any  system,  I  think  a  fair  statement  of 
the  course  of  the  California  fruit  might  be  reason- 
ably put. 

Assuming  that  the  fruit  is  packed  and  ready  for 
shipment,  it  is  delivered  to  the  refrigerator  car  that 
is  being  loaded  by  the  representative  of  the  con- 
signee, by  the  grower.  When  carefully  loaded,  for 
which  service  and  the  cost  of  nails  and  strips  a 
charge  of  one  cent  to  two  cents  per  package  is 
usually  made,  it  is  forwarded  to  market — say  Chi- 
cago, for  illustrati  )n. 

Arrived  at  its  destination,  it  is  unloaded,  cata- 
logued, sold,  delivered  to  the  buyer,  price  tele- 
graphed to  the  shipper,  and  account  sales  and  check 
placed  in  his  hands  at  a  cost  of,  say,  1%  on  the  gross 
sale. 

The  jobber  buys  at  auction,  say,  500  packages, 
from  which  selecting  the  firmest  and  best,  he  charges 
an  advance  of  about  10"o,  and  sends  to  smaller 
cities.  Local  freights,  of  course,  must  be  paid 
on  this,  averaging  probably  50  cents  per  100 
pounds,  and  the  local  dealer's  profits,  so  that  we 
have,  1st,  loading  charges,  l]c  per  package;  2d, 
commission  charge,  7''o;  3d,  jobber  s  pi'ofit  of  10"o; 
4th,  local  freight;  5th,  local  retailer's  profit. 

All  that  could  possibly  be  saved  would  be  the  com- 
mission charge  of  T^o  ard  the  local  freight,  and  this 
would  be  far  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  and  decay 
incident  to  selling  in  the  smaller  towns. 

At  present  the  loss  and  decay  fall  on  the  auction 
buyers  and  not  on  the  shipper. 

I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  doing  away  with  all  un- 
necessary expense,  but  am  not  convinced  b,y   ■  Fruit 


Jobber's  "  arguments  that  the  plan  proposed  is  feasi- 
ble or  that  the  question  is  fairly  stated. 

G.  W.  Barnett. 

Concerning  Mr.  Pratt's  Course. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  2,  1894. 
To  THE  Editor:— The  Cah'/ontia  Fnn'f  Groin-r  of 
August  25th  had  an  article  headed  "  Pratt's  Scheme 
to  Appoint  Brokers  at  Fifty  Dollars  per  Head,"  and 
in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Pratt  I  wish  to  say  I  am  one  of 
the  few  brokers  who  tried  to  hire  Mr.  Pratt  to  go  to 
northern  California  and  represent  us  this  season  in 
the  shipping  of  your  fruits  and  he  finally  refused  to 
go,  saying  he  could  not  ask  growers  to  ship  their 
fruits  this  summer,  knowing  that  the  business  was 
conducted  on  such  a  plan  that  it  meant  disaster  to  a 
large  ))roportion  they  would  ship.  He  said  he  would 
go  and  help  to  encourage  the  organization  already 
under  way,  if  a  few  unquestioned  brokers  would  help 
on  the  expenses.  I  gladly  consented  to  this  and  am 
,  disappointed  to  hear  he  thinks  of  giving  it  up.  He 
I  absolutely  refuses  to  make  any  promises,  only  as  our 
f  ability  and  position  would  recommend  us,  and  he  re- 
fused to  confine  his  labor  to  anything  but  what 
should  be  the  entire  interest  of  the  unfortunate 
grower  in  northern  California,  claiming,  in  their 
great  gain  by  organization,  all  lines  of  fruit  trade 
would  be  benefited,  and  more  especially  the  few 
brokers  who  stood  in  good  position  to  command  large 
lines  of  business  on  the  principles  he  so  enthusias- 
tically advocates. 

The  criticism  referred  to  is  so  gauzy  on  its  face  that 
1  need  not  comment,  but  gladly  say,  after  dealing 
with  Mr.  Pratt  as  a  broker  for  seven  years  and  in  a 
business  running  into  a  number  of  millions,  I  know 
he  cannot  be  bought,  sold,  driven  or  abused  out  of 
what  he  l)elieves  to  be  right,  and  his  advice  and 
friendship  for  the  growers  is  far  ahead  of  the 
broker  who  would  betray  a  private  letter  written  to 
j  him  in  good  faith  and  for  his  benefit,  who  said  in  his 
I  reply  to  Mr  Pratt:  "  There  is  a  sucker  born  every 
minute,  but  I  think  you  will  find  the  larger  majority 
amontf  the  gl  owers  and  grangers  and  not  among  the 
intelligent  (?)  brokers." 

This  broker  is  now  acting  for  an  old-line  commis- 
sion shipper  and  1  think  the  majority  of  the  growers 
can  see  that  the  real  incentive  in  this  gauzy  criticism 
and  published  letter  is  to  disorganize  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchanges  and  discoiu-age  the  or- 
ganization in  northern  California. 

It  is  a  cunningly  set  trap  to  disparage  Mr.  Pratt 
and  to  frustrate  your  controlling  your  own  affairs. 
Will  you  accept  such  advice  from  such  a  source  '! 
I     1  consider  it  to  the  interest  of  every  fruit  jobber, 
broker  and  grower  in  these  United  States  that  the 
;  principles  of  marketing  fruits  Mr.  Pratt  so  enthusi- 
1  astically  advocates  should  be  put  in  force,  and  1 
think  we  are  all  interested  to  see  it  done,  and  I  am 
ready  any  time  to  furnish  means  to  help  to  this  end. 
Such  articles  draw  the  lines  all  the  more  sharply 
i  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  growers,  and  T  feel  certain  it  will  not  take 
the  growers  long  to  decide  the  merits  in  this  case  and 
the  real  object  the  article  in  question  aimed  at. 
Yours  very  truly,  Arthur  N.  Randall. 


Fruit  Auctions  Again. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  5,  18114. 

To  thk  Editor; — I  note  with  great  interest  the 
article  on  "  Fruit  Auctions  "  signed  by  "Fruit  Job- 
ber "  in  your  issue  of  Aug.  18th,  and  wish  to  testify  to 
the  truthfulness  of  every  statement  made,  so  far  as 
they  may  apply  to  this  market,  and  will  go  still  fur- 
ther and  give  you  some  facts  as  to  how  the  auction 
company  here  works  buyers  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol trade  and  destroy  legitimate  competition. 

1st.  Buyers  who  patronize  other  fruit  jobbers 
receiving  carload  shipments  of  California  fruits  have 
been  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  auction 
room  and  denial  of  privilege  to  buy  at  auction  at  any 
future  time,  unless  they  would  ignore  their  right  as 
free  American  citizens  to  buy  when  and  of  whom 
they  saw  fit,  and  patronize  only  the  auction  company. 

2d.  Buyers  have  been  assured  of  their  ability  to 
bid  in  at  auction  fruit  for  less  money  than  it  could  be 
bought  at  from  other  receivers  who  do  not  sell  at 
auction. 

3d.  Buyei's  have  been  accosted  when  they  were 
about  to  make  purchases  of  the  fruit  jobbers,  and, 
after  obtaining  fruit  jobbers'  prices,  were  offered 
and  sold  the  same  kind  of  fruit  at  ten  cents  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  package  less. 

And  no  end  of  other  tricks,  beneath  any  reputable 
fruit  dealer,  have  been  resorted  to  in  a  vain  effort  to 
control  the  entire  California  business  of  this  large 
and  important  market.  But  this  manner  of  doing- 
business  has  not  won  the  approval  of  our  intelligent 
class  of  trade,  and  in  consequence  the  auction  .sys- 
tem is  fast  growing  into  disfavor  and  is  patronized 
very  scantily  except  at  such  times  as  no  one  else  has 
a  supply. 

Unless,  as  " Fruit  Jobber"  says,  auction  houses 
can  be  run  by  entirely  disinterested  parties,  the  sys- 
tem cannot  meet  with  success  and  give  satisfaction 
to  shippers.  Another  Fruit  Jobuer. 


Proposed  Plan  for  Official  Grading  of  Dried 
Fruits. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  15,  1894. 

To  THE  Editor:— Among  the  duties  assigned  to' 
the  State  Fruit  Exchange  by  the  convention  which 
endorsed  it  and  selected  the  present  directors  was 
that  of  the  grading  and  inspection  of  dried  fruits. 
This  duty  the  State  Exchange  is  performing  very 
.slowly,  but  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

As  I  become  more  familiar  with  the  subject,  I  see 
that  its  due  execution  involves  considerable  expense, 
and  also  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  establishment  and 
proper  maintenance  of  such  a  system  rer^uires  a 
sanction  no  less  than  that  of  a  State  law.  At  the  ■ 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  gen- 
eral (-haracter  of  the  grading  should  be  determined 
by  the  producers  of  the  goods,  and  that  the  system 
of  inspc(-tion  should  be  so  guarded  that  it  could 
never  by  any  possibility  be  exploited  by  political 
spoilsmen.  The  expenses  of  inspection  should  also 
be  entirely  borne  by  the  interest  benefited,  the  State 
being  asked  only  to  take  such  risk  in  the  matter  as 
might  occur  by  error  in  judgment  in  fixing  the  fees 
for  the  first  year  or  two. 

I  submit  herewith,  for  criticism,  the  draft  of  a 
law  intended  to  accomplish  all  these  ends.  I  do  this 
without  consultation  with  any  one.  I  shall  take  oc- 
casion hereafter  to  submit  it  to  the  directors  of  the 
State  Fruit  Exchange  for  their  consideration,  but 
would  like  to  do  it  in  the  light  of  any  critici.sm  which 
it  may  call  out.  At  present  I  am  not  even  com- 
mitted to  it  myself.  In  view  of  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  it  seems  to  me  well  that  the 
subject  be  duly  considered  by  growers,  and  if  the 
plan  of  inspectiom  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
itself  be  deemed  wise,  that  a  proper  bill  be  prepared 
and  maturely  considered,  and  if  approved  presented 
to  the  TiCgislature.  Such  a  bill  as  this,  involving  as 
it  docs  no  expense  to  the  State  which  it  does  not 
providt;  ways  and  means  to  meet,  in  my  opinion 
could  be  passed  if  growers  desire  it. 

Hoping  that  this  communication  may  call  out  some 
resjionse,  I  am  Edward  F.  Adams. 

A  Bill 

FOU 

All  All  III  h^KtiiliUsh  II  Uiivaia  iif  Gmdiiig  and  Inapection  of 
[hied  Fruits,  Rniximt,  Nuts,  Honen  and  Beans,  aiiil  Apprn- 
liiiatiiiii  Moiieii  for  its  Siippiirt. 
Se(  TioN  1.  There  shall  be  held  annuall.v  in  the  city  of  S^n 
FraiK-isco,  ou  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  a  convention 
conipcsed  of  one  accredited  representative  of  each  legall.v  in- 
corporated co-operative  societ.y  of  producers  of  au.v  of  the 
ai-ti(-les  named  in  the  title  to  this  Act  which  may  elect  to  send 
sucli  representative  at  its  own  expense.  Representatives  of 
six'ieties  not  incorporated  ma.v  be  admitted  as  members  of 
su<-h  convention  by  the  convention  itself  when  organized,  pro- 
vided it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  convention  that 
actual  material  interests  are  represented,  and  that  not  less 
than  twenty  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  business  repre- 
sented have  participated  in  the  appointment  and  shared  in  the 
expense.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  well  known  fruit- 
grower to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  the  person  .so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  the  President  of  the  convention.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  shall  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  convention,  or  if  unable  to  be  present,  shall  designate 
some  person  to  act  in  his  place,  and  the  records  of  the  conven- 
tion shall  kc  kept  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture. 

Sec.  '.I.  The  sum  of  $3  per  diem  shall  be  paid  to  each  mem- 
ber for  each  day  of  his  actual  attendance  upon  such  conven- 
tion, and  the  President  of  the  convention  shall,  in  addition, 
receive  his  actual  traveling  expenses.  The  expense  of  the 
place  of  meeting,  if  an.v,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  all 
claims  for  services  and  rent  shall  be  audited  and  paid  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  (-ovention  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  other  claims  against  the  State  are  audited  and 
allowed. 

Sec.  '■}.  The  lirst  convention  held  under  this  Act  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April,  lSil.5. 

Sec.  4.  Said  convention,  when  assembled,  shall  determine 
the  number  and  designation  of  the  official  grades  to  be  estab- 
lished for  all  the  i)roducts  named  in  the  title  to  this  Act,  and 
fix  the  definition  and  description  of  each  grade,  pniriiled  that 
no  grades  shall  be  established  on  an.v  product  excei)t  by  the 
votes  of  at  least  three  representatives  of  societies  actuall.y 
producing  and  marketing  such  product.  Such  grades,  when 
established,  shall  be  the  official  grades  of  said  product,  and  all 
contracts  for  the  delivery  of  these  products  of  the  grades  so 
established  shall  be  satisfied  b.y  the  delivei-y  of  goods  certi- 
fied and  stamped  as  of  said  grade  by  a  State  Inspector  or 
Deputy  Inspector. 

vSec.  o.  There  is  hereby  created  the  office  of  State  Inspector 
of  Dried  Products,  who  shall  have  power  to  apiwint  as  many 
Deputy  in.spectors  as  he  ma.v  deem  necessary,  proviiicd  that  he 
shall  appoint  said  Deputy  Inspectors  only  on  the  written 
recommendation  of  some  incorporated  society  of  producers,  or 
of  at  least  ten  persons  actuall.v  engaged  in  producing  the 
products  to  be  inspected  by  him,  and  also  the  written  recom- 
mendation of  at  least  two  incorporated  banks  of  the  vicinity. 
The  Inspet^torand  Deputy  Inspectors  may  each  qualify  before 
an.v  officer  of  the  State  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and 
before  entering  upon  their  duties  shall  file  proper  bonds  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  7.  The  bond  of  the  State  Inspector  shall  be  for  the 
sum  of  $10,000,  with  securities  approved  by  the  Governor  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  bonds  of  the 
Deputy  Inspectors  shall  be  in  the  sum  of  $2000  each,  with 
securities  approved  b.y  the  State  Inspector,  and  filed  in  his 
office. 

Sec.  S.  The  salary  of  the  State  Inspector  shall  be  $-i500,  to 
be  audited  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of 
other  State  officers.  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  In- 
spectors shall  be  two-thirds  the  fees  collected  by  them,  not 
exceeding  $100  in  any  one  month. 

Skc.  il.  The  terin'of  office  of  the  State  Inspector  shall  ex- 
pire on  the  last  da.y  of  Januar.v  in  the  second  .year  following  ' 
liis  appointment.  He  may  be  at  au.y  time  removed  by  the 
Governor  for  cause  affecting  his  competence  or  integrity,  said.; 
cause  to  be  stated  in  the  order  of  removal,  and  a  successor  ap- 
pointed by  the  (iovornor  to  serve  until  the  last  day  of  Jan- 
uary next  foUowiiik;-.  The  terms  of  office  of  Deputy  Inspectors 
shall  expire  on  the  last  day  of  January  next  following  tUeir 
ai)poin'tnicnt,  but  they  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the 
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state  Inspector  for  cause  affecting  their  competence  or  in- 
tegrity. 

Sec.  10.  The  convention  herein  provided  for,  when  assem- 
bled, shall  decide  upon  and  certify  to  the  Governor  the  names 
of  three  persons  recommended  by  the  convention  as  suitable 
persons  to  be  appointed  State  Inspector  of  Dried  Products, 
and  from  such  list  the  Governor  .shall  appoint  one  as  snch  In- 
spector, who  shall  serve  as  such  for  the  term  herein  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  11.  The  first  said  convention,  when  assembled,  shall 
also  recommend  to  the  Governor  for  adoption,  such  a  schedule 
of  inspection  fees  as  in  its  judgment  will  provide  for  all  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
such  .schedule  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Governor,  with 
all  other  information  which  he  may  be  able  to  obtain,  to  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  who,  after  due  consideration,  shall 
fix  the  foes  for  the  ensuing  year  at  such  sum  as  in  their  judg- 
ment will  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  and  no  niore,  and  annually  thereafter  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  shall  fix  such  fees;  all  changes,  if  any,  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next  following  their  establish- 
ment. 

Sec.  12.  All  printing  made  necessary  by  this  bill  shall  be 
done  at  the  State  Printing  Office,  and  the  expense  thereof 
rertified  by  the  State  Printer  to  the  State  Board  of  liixam- 
iners,  at  their  request. 

Sec.  13.  The  office  of  the  State  In.spector  of  Dried  Products 
shall  be  with  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  allow- 
ance for  clerical  assistance,  postage,  office  and  travelling  ex- 
jxMises  as  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  may  prescribe. 

Skc.  H.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  CJovcrnor 
shall  have  power  to  prescribe  such  additional  rules  and  regula- 
tions not  inconsistent  with  this  Act  or  with  other  laws  or  the 
Constitution  of  this  State  or  the  United  State.s,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proiier  execution  of  this  Act. 

Se«  .  I.V  The  counterfeiting  of  any  inspection  brand  or 
mark  prescribed  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  the  placing  of 
goods  of  an  inferior  grade  to  that  shown  by  the  inspection 
mark  in  any  package  stamped  with  any  brand  or  mark  placed 
on  it  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  shall  be  a  felony. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


How  to  Secure  Better  Distribution. 


Readers  of  the  Ri'rai.  will  remember  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  auction  .system  into  the  Eastern 
sale  of  California  fruits  was  due  to  the  publication  in 
our  columns  of  the  results  of  investigation  and  de- 
duction therefrom  by  Capt.  H.  Weinstock  of  Sacra- 
mento. He  presented  facts  and  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  auction  method  which  induced  California  grow- 
ers to  insist  upon  trial  of  it,  and  adoption  followed 
trial.  Capt.  Weinstock  has  constantly  pursued  his 
studies  of  the  situation  since  that  time,  and  he  has 
now  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  the  Eastern 
trade  in  our  fruits  may  be  more  successfully  admin- 
istered. We  select  the  following  from  his  writings 
on  this  subject  : 

We  find  ourselves  in  18ft4  back  again  to  similar 
conditions  that  existed  in  1885  and  188(i — with  this 
difference :  In  those  years  about  100(1  carloads 
glutted  the  markets  of  the  East;  this  year  it  takes 
about  7000  carloads  to  do  it.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  figures  represents  the  growth  in 
the  volume  of  our  shipments,  which  growth  is  largely 
the  result  of  opening  the  Atlantic  seaboard  markets, 
and  many  interior  markets,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  auction  plan  of  selling  fruits,  a  system  first  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  the  sale  of  California  fruits 
in  1887. 

In  spite  of  the  railway  strike,  the  hard  times  and 
the  unsatisfactory  railway  service,  the  year  1894 
should  have  been  a  prosperous  year  for  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit-grower,  who,  so  to  speak,  had  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  fruit  industry  the 
great  markets  of  the  East  largely  to  himself — an 
opportunity  caused  by  the  almost  total  failure  of  the 
Eastern  crop,  and  such  as  may  not  again  present 
itself  in  many  years.  This  golden  opportunity,  how- 
ever, was  largely  wasted  through  lack  of  proper  and 
intelligent  distribution  of  his  products. 

As  a  rule,  the  markets  of  the  East  were  kept  con- 
stantly glutted  and  the  price  to  the  grower  thereby 
made  ruinously  low.  Such  having  been  the  case  in 
1894,  with  a  probable  shipment  of  7000  cars,  and 
with  the  Eastern  crop  almost  a  total  failure,  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  result  when  the  California  fruit 
crop  will  aggregate  many  more  than  7000  carloads, 
as  it  surely  will  within  the  next  few  years,  and  when 
the  Eastern  crop  shall  be  a  normal  one?  The  answer 
must  be  self-evident.  There  can  be  but  one  result, 
and  that  result  one  of  disaster  to  the  army  of  fruit- 
growers in  our  State  and  a  serious  crippling  of  the 
entire  green  fruit  industry  of  California. 

As  far  back  as  1885,  when  our  Eastern  shipments 
did  not  exceed  much  over  1000  carloads  of  green  fruit 
a  season,  the  cry  was  already  raised  that  we  were 
over-producing,  and  that  the  ruinously  low  prices 
received  in  those  years  in  the  East  were  caused  by 
an  over-supply.  There  were  many,  even  among  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  California  fruit  men — 
dealers  and  growers — who  at  that  time  strongly  ad- 
vised that  we  should  stop  planting  and  tear  up  a 
portion  of  the  trees  and  vines  already  planted.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  opinions,  as  soon  as  the  causes 
for  the  low  prices  were  removed,  and  our  system  of 
handling  our  fruits  in  the  East  changed  iind  new 
markets  opened  out  and  developed,  we  have  seen  the 
shipments  increased  four  and  five  fold  at  better 
prices  than  were  obtained  when  1000  carloads  and 
less  were  shipped  in  a  season,  showing  plainly  that 
the  low  prices  rr;ili/,cd  in  thu.-se  l  arlici'  yt'iir,->  ^vci'c 


not  caused  by  over-production,  but  by  a  lack  of 
proper  knowledge  and  proper  facilities  for  the  hand- 
ling of  the  fruit. 

All  this  will,  to  my  mind,  apply  to  present  con- 
ditions. I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  in  a  year  like 
this,  with  a  perfect  fruit  famine  in  the  East,  7000 
carloads  should  glut  all  the  great  markets  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  the  market  of  New  York  City  alone  has,  in  the 
past,  without  breaking,  consumed  as  many  as  5000 
carloads  of  domestic  peaches  in  one  week.  The  fault 
is  not  with  the  fruit  nor  with  the  markets,  but  with 
our  manner  of  distribution.  Fortunately  this  is  a 
matter  that  can  be  remedied,  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  bring  about  the  remedy  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

During  the  earlier  history  of  the  auction-sale  sys- 
tem it  was  comparatively  easy  to  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  fruits  in  the  East,  from  the  fact  that 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  shipments  were  made 
through  two  mediums,  the  California  Fruit  Union 
and  the  Karl  Fruit  Com]iany,  which  made  it  possible 
to  more  or  less  regulate  its  distribution.  But  within 
the  past  year  or  two  new  conditions  have  arisen.  In 
place  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  passing  chiefly 
through  two  hands,  a  large  number  of  co-operative 
companies,  Eastern  brokers,  fruit  conunission  men 
and  others  have  entered  the  field  and  have  been 
making  indiscriminate  shipments  to  the  various 
Eastern  markets,  resulting  in  disaster  all  around. 
Each  shijjper  has,  naturally,  endeavored  to  hide  his 
movements  from  all  others,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  all  have  worked  in  the  dark  and  the  routing  of 
fruit  has  been  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  guess 
work.  The  wonder  is  not  that  the  loss  has  been  so 
great  to  the  grower,  but  that,  under  the  circum- 
•  stances,  the  losses  have  not  been  still  greater.  So 
;  long  as  this  unintelligent  manner  of  routing  and  dis- 
1  tributing  will  continue,  so  long  must  disaster  follow, 
with  injury  to  all  and  benefit  to  none,  excepting, 
perhaps,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  Eastern  con- 
sumer. 

I  Early  this  year  1  foresaw  the  present  results  and 
I  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, to  be  supported  by  all  engaged  in  shipping 
fruit,  whether  growers  or  shijipers.  The  purpose  of 
I  this  bureau  of  information  being  to  issue  daily  bulle- 
tins to  all  subscribers,  showhig  the  condition  of  each 
market,  the  prices  realized  for  the  various  fruits  at 
the  several  selling  points  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
contents  and  the  dt'stination  of  the  cars  of  fruit  east- 
ward bound,  so  that  all  shippers  might  each  morn- 
ing have  before  them  a  photograph,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  situation,  and  in  that  way  be  enabled  to  more  in- 
telligently determine  where  their  fruit  should  be 
sent. 

With  all  the  advantages  and  benefits  that  have 
followed  the  introduction  of  sale  by  public  auction, 
the  auction  system  has  not  been  able  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  market  that  can  use  but  five  carloads  a 
day  to  use  ten  carloads  a  day  at  an  equally  fair  price. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  devise  a 
plan  that  will  make  a  five-carload  market  handle  at 
a  satisfactory  price  a  ten-carload  shipment. 

The  remedy  must  lie  in  the  direction  of  sending  to 
the  one-carload  market  one  carload  of  fruit  only;  to 
the  five-carload  market  five  carloads  of  fruit  only, 
and  so  on.  The  surplus,  if  there  be  any.  must  be  re- 
tained at  home,  dried,  sold  to  cann(>ries,  or,  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  then  it  is  better  that  such  surplus 
shall,  for  the  time  being,  rot  on  tree  or  vine,  rather 
than  be  permitted  to  go  East  and  there  demoralize 
the  prices  for  the  great  bulk  of  shipments,  which 
otherwise  would  yield  fair  prices. 

With  proper  and  intelligent  distribution,  however, 
there  need,  as  a  rule,  be  no  surplus,  at  least  not  for 
years  to  come.  It  is  to  the  end  that  the  glutting  of 
markets  be  hereafter  avoided,  and  that  our  fruits  be 
more  intelligently  distributed,  that  the  proposed 
"  bureau  of  information  "  is  advocated. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Green  Manuring  of  Orchards. 


Prof.  Hilgard,  director  of  the  University  Experi- 
ment Stations,  has  been  for  some  time  giving  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  practice  of  green  manuring  of 
orchards  under  California  conditions.  We  gave  re- 
cently a  communication  frotn  him  concerning  the 
square  pod  pea  (  Irfniffoiiolohuii),  which  is  now  on  trial 
as  a  green  manure  plant  at  the  University.  The  use 
of  rye  has  become  somewhat  prevalent,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  cite  instances  of  its  success  and  the  limita- 
tions which  encompass  the  use  of  a  plant  which  is 
not  a  legume.  The  following  letter  and  conmients  by 
Prof.  Hilgard  are  of  much  interest: 

/•(•<>/.  Hiliiitr(I.~l)v.\K  Sir:  I  have  read  youi-  Bulletin  No. 
til  more  than  om-e  with  much  interest.  To  a  limited  extent,  I 
have  used  rye  as  a  green  fertilizer  for  three  or  four  yours,  and 
I  had  hoped  to  see  something  in  your  Bulletin  about  that.  In 
Illinois,  where  I  formerly  lived,  the  farmers  u.sed  rye  a  good 
deal  as  a  fertilizer,  and,  it  was  generally  believed,  with  bene- 
fit. It  was  sown  in  the  fall  and  plowed  under  in  the  spring 
when  in  blossom. 

Oil  u  Minall  part  of  my  ranch  the  soil  was  so  sandy  tliat  my 
luaiifjc  trees  luailf  .siniiil  gro>vtb  iiiul  tlii]  imt  beyr  and  were 


difBcult  to  irrigate.  For  three  falls  I  have  sown  rye  to  plow 
under.  The  first  fall,  the  soil  being  so  light,  the  rye  made 
but  small  growth.  The  second  fall  I  gave  the  ground  a  light 
top  dressing  of  stable  manure  and  cultivated  it  in  with  the 
rye.  I  had  a  pretty  good  growth.  The  third  fall  I  toivdressed 
again  with  stable  manure  and  cultivated  in  with  the  rye.  I 
had  a  fine  growth,  and  it  was  .some  three  and  one-half  to  five 
feet  high  when  plowed  under.  My  orange  trees  are  doing 
j  much  better,  and  this  sea.son,  notwithstanding  the  excessive 
drouth,  1  have  had  less  difficulty  in  keeping  the  ground  moist. 

I  have  found  that  the  rye  does  much  bettor  if  .sown  early 
enough  in  the  fall  to  get  a  good  growth  before  the  occurrence 
of  frost.  Last  fall  1  sowed  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
I  had  a  heavy  growth  and  the  rye  was  in  blossom  by  March 
1st  when  I  plowed  it  under.  There  being  no  rain  afterward, 
it  did  not  decay  very  well,  but  during  the  course  of  the  Sea- 
son it  has  nearly  all  decayed  ;  but  I  am  ((uite  certain  that  the 
straw  in  the  soil  served  as  a  mulch  and  kept  the  ground 
moist.  On  account  of  the  straw,  1  did  not  get  to  use  the  cul- 
tivator until  in  June.  I  had  to  use  the  plow  to  stir  the  ground 
and  did  not  do  that  frequently.  The  ground  is  now  in  fine 
condition,  and  the  trees  are  looking  better  than  at  any  other 
time  since  they  were  planted.  They  were  planted  six  years 
ago  last  spring. 

Of  course  something  of  the  improvement  in  the  growth  and 
appearance  of  the  trees  is  due  to  the  stable  manure,  but  it 
was  light  and  .scattered  broadcast.  All  the  fertilizing  T  had 
done  before  did  not  give  a  healthy  color  to  the  leaves,  nor 
start  them  to  growing. 

I  judge  that  you  would  say  that  nearly,  it  not  quite,  all  the 
nitrogeti  there  is  in  the  rye  i-omes  from  the  soil,  so  that  in 
plowiufT  under  one  only  puts  it  back  acain.  But,  at  any  rate, 
on  account  of  fiiiiirlhiim,  the  rye  does  improve  the  soil.  As 
you  know,  rye  is  a  harily  plant,  and  in  sandy  soils,  if  not  quite 
sterile,  is  apt  to  make  a  line  growth.  If  as  useful  as  I  think 
it  is.  it  can  be  made  the  means  of  furnishing  a  large  mass  of 
manure  at  small  cost.  If  you  have  had  observation  or  exjieri- 
ence  with  rye,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  yiAir  opinion  of  il.  I 
sup|K).se  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  think  of  sowing  red  clover 
in  the  fall  with  the  view  of  plowitig  it  under  in  the  following 
spring.    It  would  hardly  obtain  growth  enough  for  that. 

Pomona,  Cal.  Ekanki-ix  Bi.\i)K. 

ro.MMKNTS  BY   PR«)K.  niUiARD. 

Tlie  experience  in  the  use  of  rye  for  green  manur- 
ing detailed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Blade,  given  above, 
is  of  sufticientlj'  wide  interest  for  publication.  The 
need  of  supplying  orchards  with  vegetable  matter, 
in  our  hot  climate,  in  which  the  humus  is  very 
quickly  burned  out,  especially  in  loose,  .sandy  soils, 
has  been  frequently  recogni/.ed  and  urged.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  fruit  soils,  particularly  in  the  south- 
ern i)art  of  the  State,  has  shown  such  extremely 
small  i)roi)ortions  of  humus  that  its  rapid  disappear 
ance  inider  cultivation  is  readily  intelligible.  Since 
the  difficulty  of  getting  straw  to  decay  in  the  ground 
is  .so  great  under  usual  conditions,  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  need  of  preparing  it  for  plowing  in  by  pre- 
vious composting  in  jjiles  kept  moist  by  artificial 
means.  Green  crops  plowed  in.  of  course,  possess 
the  advantage  of  decaying  much  more  readily,  and 
the  eu.se  with  which  rye  is  grown,  even  in  soils  of 
limited  resources,  render  it  well  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fair  amount  of  green  herbage  during  the 
growing  season.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  as 
Mr.  Blade  suggests,  a  notable  portion  of  the  benefit 
observed  by  him  was  derived  from  the  stable  manure. 
The  great  advantage  of  leguminous  crops  (such  as 
clovers,  vetches  and  peas)  over  the  true  grasses  is, 
however,  so  great  that,  whenever  it  is  possil)le  to  use 
them  for  green  manuring,  the  cost  of  growing  the 
crops  is  very  much  more  remuneratively  employed. 
This  results  not  only  from  the  ability  of  these  plants 
to  take  up  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  thus  enrich  the 
!  soil  in  that  important  and  costh'  element,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  their  deep  roots  bring  up  plant 
food  from  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil,  so  that  when 
the  croj)  is  afterward  plowed  in  a  much  larger  and  in- 
trinsically more  valuable  addition  is  made  to  the  sur- 
face soil  than  in  the  case  of  any  grass  known.  Red 
clover  being  unavailable  for  this  purpose  in  our 
climate,  and  alfalfa  being  troublesome  in  several  re- 
spects, a  number  of  other  legumes  of  rapid  develop- 
ment have  been  suggested.  Prominent  among  these 
are  the  burr  clover,  which  yields  herbage  about  equal 
in  amount  to  that  of  rye,  and  would  still  be  prefer- 
able; the  crimson  clover,  which,  unlike  the  red,  is  an 
annual  and  produces  a  heavy  growth  of  herbage 
during  our  winters:  the  vetch,  which  also  produces 
a  heavy  herbage,  but  is  somewhat  troublesome  to 
handle  in  the  process  of  plowing  in;  and  the  southern 
cow-pea,  which,  however,  has  proved,  in  the  main, 
unadapted  to  our  climate. 

At  the  central  station  at  Berkeley  several  legumi- 
nous plants  of  the  south  of  Europe  have  attracted 
attention  in  this  connection;  one  is  the  square  f)od 
pea  (Ti  ti-fir/'iiiiif ■thus),  which  seems  to  produce  a  larger 
amount  of  herbage  in  a  given  time  than  any  of  the 
others  mentioned,  and  the  seed  of  which  we  will  dis- 
tribute from  the  station  the  coming  winter.  The 
Tangier  pea  and  the  lupins  are  also  under  trial.  All 
these  plants  being  adapted  to  a  hot  and  dry  climate, 
give  promise  of  future  usefulness  for  purposes  of 
green  manuring.  E.  W.  Hu.oard. 

Berkeley,  Sept.  15th. 


The  Newcastle  Apricot. 


This  variety,  of  California  origin,  has  now  been  in 
general  cultivation  long  enough  to  arrive  at  definite 
conclusions  as  to  its  adaptations  and  value.  It 
seems  to  be  making  a  good  record  at  the  .south,  for 
W.  W.  Chappelow.  a  Monrovia  nurseryman,  gives 
the  Ciilifofuld  (/ii/ticiifor  an  item  based  u])on  the  ex- 
perience of  A.  T.  Taylor,  who  has  fruited  the  New- 
castle side  by  side  with  the  Early  Golden  and  Royal. 
Its  time  of  ripening  at  the  south  ie  from  June  10th 
In  Juiw  Ititl),    Mr.  Tu\  lor's  on  hard  is  about  501)  feet 
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above  sea  level.  On  the  higher  land  it  would  proba- 
bly ripen  a  week  or  more  earlier.  The  fruit  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  Royal,  nor  is  it  quite  as  rich  in 
flavor,  but  it  is  a  i)rettier  apricot,  being  more  highly 
colored — the  coloring  being  nearly  equal  on  all  sides, 
except  that  it  is  rather  darker  on  the  side  to  the. 
sun.  It  has  proved  quite  a  free  stone  with  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, although  it  is  generally  credited  with  being  a 
half-cling.  The  tree  is  an  early,  regular  and  good 
bearer,  a  medium  gi-ower,  being  rather  more  upright 
in  its  habit  than  the  Royal.  Its  time  of  ripening  is 
17  days  eai-lier  than  the  Early  Golden  and  25  days 
earlier  than  the  Royal — the  three  varieties  being  in 
the  same  orchard  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  to  culture.  iVlr. 
Taylor  also  stated  that  he  had  trees  that  wei*e 
planted  last  winter  (one-year  buds  when  planted) 
that  bore  a  dozen  or  so  apricots  to  the  tree  this 
season. 


Keeping  Apples. 


It  has  long  been  known  that  a  proper  open-air 
method  of  keeping  apples  succeeds  better  in  Califor- 
nia than  a  tight  storage  house.  T.  W.  Ward  of  Car- 
pinteria  gives  the  CnUirdtor  an  account  of  his  slat 
house  15x20  and  10  feet  high.  It  is  made  of  strips 
1x2 J  inches,  put  on  one  inch  apart.  The  roof  is  simi- 
larly constructed.  There  are  two  passages,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  two  shelves,  one  above  the  other, 
i,  e.,  eight  in  all.  The  shelves  are  made  of  slats 
placed  one-half  inch  apart,  with  sides  a  foot  high. 
The  apples  are  spread  on  these  shelves  a  foot  or  more 
deep.  The  floor  is  made  of  slats  and  there  are  bins 
on  this  also.  The  fruit  must  receive  a  thorough 
sprinklmg  weekly,  unless  sufficient  rain  falls.  The 
slats  are  close  enough  to  prevent  birds  doing 
damage,  and  the  whole  building  is  raised  six  inches 
from  the  ground. 

Another  method,  used  by  several  Santa  Barbara 
growers,  is  to  put  the  apples  one  layer  deep  in  wal- 
nut trays;  fifteen  of  these  trays  are  piled  on  top  of 
each  other  and  the  fruit  receiv(>s  frequent  spi-ayings 
with  wateiv 

It  is  cleai-  that  in  California  valleys  at  least  the 
apple  needs  pi'otection  against  dry  air  which  shrivels 
it,  as  well  as  against  heat.  Apples  keep  perfectly 
if  piled  under  the  trees  covered  with  leaves  and 
drenched  with  rain. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Wood  Ticks  in  Chicken  Houses. 


To  THE  EiiiTdU  :  -  I  saw  your  answer  in  tlie  Press  to  my 
inquiry  about  killing  wood  ticks  in  hen  houses.  I  have  done 
all  of  that  thoroughly;  got  me  a  good  spray  pump  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  it  did  the  whitewashing  fine.  I  have  also  used  ooal 
tar  on  the  roosts,  but  still  the  ticks  are  as  bad  as  ever.  Do 
you  know  of  anything  else  that  can  be  done?  Everything 
about  the  place  is  as  clean  as  can  be.  They  hide  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices  by  day  and  at  night  they  feast  upon  the  blood  of 
the  chickens  and  multiply  very  fast.  Could  you  suggest  any- 
thing slse?    If  so,  it  would  be  thankfully  received  by 

Madison,  Cal.  Oi.i>  Si  bscrtheu. 

In  our  issue  of  August  25th  we  advised  closing  the 
houses  tightly  and  burning  sulphur;  also  spraying 
thoroughly  with  carbolated  whitewash.  Now  we 
will  further  advise  that  the  house  be  closed  as  tightly 
as  can  be,  covering  the  cracks  on  the  outside  as  far 
as  possible.  Take  a  pint  of  Wheeler's  cai-bon  bisul- 
phide (such  as  is  used  for  killing  squirrels),  pour  it 
into  a  pah  or  can  and  hang  it  up  as  near  the  roof  of 
the  house  as  possible.  Do  this  in  the  morning  and 
keep  the  house  closed  all  day.  Do  not  go  near  the 
place  with  a  fire  of  any  kind,  and  open  and  air  the 
house  well  before  the  fowls  go  to  roost. 


Summer  Hatching. 

Hatching  latei-  than  May  is  usually  discouraged 
and  possibly  it  may  be  sound  advice  in  the  hot,  dry 
interior  valleys  and  foothills.  Many  things  can  be 
successfully  done  in  the  moderate  weather  conditions 
of  the  immediate  coast  which  are  not  feasible  in  the 
interior.  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  J.  W.  Forgeus, 
of  Santa  Cruz,  believes  in  summer  hatching  and  de- 
scribes his  practize  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ciilliratoi-  as 
follows: 

Summer  hatching  seems  to  be  a  most  unpopular 
thing  with  poultrymen  and  unless  pi-oper  surround- 
ings are  furnished  for  young  chickens  they  arc  not 
likely  to  do  much  late  in  the  season.  This  summer, 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Since  I  stopped  my  incul)ators  for  the  season  I 
have  been  hatching  under  hens,  the  eggs  from  two 
trios  of  birds.  These  birds  have  been  laying  steadily 
since  February  and  are  certainly  not  at  their  best; 
still  the  eggs  have  hatched  well  and  I  have  never 
seen  chickens  do  better  than  these  little  fellows. 
One  brood  that  commenced  hatching  this  morning 
are  all  out  to-night,  every  egg  having  hatched.  Four 
broods  hatched  in  the  last  three  weeks  are  running 
all  over  the  orchard  now. 

For  the  first  forty-eight  hours  I  feed  nothing,  then 
bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk  for  three  days.  After 


this,  cracked  wheat  to  run  to  and  meat  and  green 
bone  in  the  morning,  onions  for  noon  and  bread 
soaked  in  milk  for  night.  I  always  squeeze  out  the 
extra  milk  and  leave  the  bread  as  dry  as  possible. 
I  put  the  chickens  in  the  orchard,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  shade,  and  keep  a  moist  piece  of  ground  for 
them.  I  am  sure  any  one  who  will  try  this  plan  for 
summer  chicks  will  succeed  if  the  chickens  are  kept 
free  from  vermin.  Gas  lime  is  a  sure  preventive  for 
mites  and  fleas. 

Pointers  On  Geese. 

An  exchange  says:  Three  or  four  geese  to  a  gan- 
der are  all  that  should  be  allowed,  if  the  object  is  to 
breed  for  eggs  for  hatching. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  the  eggs  early  in  the  season, 
as  the  most  vigorous  young  are  obtained  from  the 
early  broods. 

When  the  goslings  are  hatched  they  sht)uld  be 
cooped  with  their  mother  and  fed  on  fresh  tender 
grass,  cut  fine,  also  chopped  cabbage  and  a  small 
quantity  of  dough  made  from  corn  meal.  Drinking 
water  should  be  supplied  in  a  shallow  dish. 

When  about  three  weeks  old  they  should  be  let  out 
during  fine  weather  and  fed  with  only  a  little  meal, 
twice  a  day,  and  at  the  age  of  six  weeks  whole  grain 
can  be  substituted. 

Grass  is  as  much  the  natural  food  of  the  goose  as 
the  cow,  and  when  let  run  they  will  naturally  take  to 
it.  However,  H.  H.  Stoddard  says  the  tamed  Canada 
goose  and  the  long-necked  Chinese  goose  depend  less 
upon  grass,  finding  much  of  their  food  in  marshes 
and  shallow  water. 

The  same  authority  says:  ''In  winter  the  supply 
of  grain  must  of  course  be  greatly  increased,  but  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  some  form  of  green  fodder. 
Apples  are  useful,  one  l)>'ing  allowed  daily  to  each 
bird;  the  cheaper  sorts  may  be  stored  in  autunm  for 
this  purpose.  Rowen,  cut  fine,  well  soaked  during 
several  hours,  and  sprinkled  with  meal,  is  a  valuable 
article.  Bulk  may  be  obtained  by  using  whole  or 
ground  coarse  bran  and  oats." 

Geese,  to  be  profitable,  must  have  water  foi-  swim- 
ming as  well  as  drinking  purposes,  but  their  range 
should  be  confined  or  the  birds  will  swim  away. 
Geese  are  very  destructive  to  grass,  eating  .some  and 
tramping  down  a  great  deal  moi-e.  They  should 
have  a  pasture  to  themselves,  and  can  be  shut  in  with 
a  fence,  tight  near  the  ground.  They  will  not  gen- 
erally fly  more  than  four  or  ffve  feet  up,  and  if  dis- 
posed to  go  higher  than  this  thtMr  wings  may  be 
clipped. 

Geese  can  be  plucked  three  times  a  year  in  the 
South  and  in  California,  but  not  more  than  twice  in 
the  Eastern  States.  If  plucked  too  near  freezing 
weather  they  sutter  from  the  cold  and  do  not  thrive. 


Tar  in  the  Poultry  House. 


A  writer  in  Epitumlst  says  that  poultry  raisers 
seem  to  have  failed  to  learn  the  value  of  tar.  It  is 
valuable  in  many  ways.  T  am  led  to  believe  that  to 
tar  the  fence  around  the  poultry  house,  instead  of 
whitewashing,  will  be  much  better.  It  will  contribute 
largely  to  the  durability  of  the  wood,  protecting  it 
from  storm  and  time.  It  is  in  the  poultry  house  that 
the  value  of  tar  is  the  greatest,  for  it  conduces 
greatly  toward  healthfulness.  When  cholera  makes 
its  appearance,  we  would  advise:  first,  a  thorough 
cleaning  of  the  house;  next,  an  application  of  tar  on 
all  the  joints,  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  inside  of  the 
building,  and  then  plenty  of  fresh  whitewash,  prop- 
erly applied.  The  tar  absorbs  or  drives  away  the 
taint  of  the  disease  and  makes  the  premises  whole- 
some. The  smell  is  not  offensive,  in  fact  many  people 
like  it,  and  it  is  the  very  opposite  to  unhealthy.  To 
vermin,  lice,  etc.,  the  smell  of  tar  is  very  repuLsive, 
and  but  few  will  remain  after  you  have  tarred  the 
house.  A  neighbor  of  ours  was  once  troubled  with 
chicken  cholera,  and  by  adopting  the  above,  in  con- 
nection with  removing  affected  fowls,  he  soon  put  a 
stop  to  its  ravages.  A  small  lump  of  tar  in  the 
drinking  water  supplied  to  the  fowls  will  be  found 
beneficial.  It  is  also  very  beneficial  to  the  human 
system,  in  case  of  consumption,  bronchitis  and  severe 
colds. 


Large  Eggs. 


The  importation  of  the  Minorcas,  if  it  accomplishes 
no  other  good  results,  will  not  be  an  utter  failure,  says 
the  Poiilfri/  Ynrd,  because  it  has  once  more  brought 
the  subject  of  the  size  of  eggs  into  notice.  As  far  as 
producing  food  is  concerned,  ten  dozen  of  eggs 
weighing  two  pounds  to  the  dozen  are  worth  as 
much  as  thirteen  And  one-third  dozen  weighing  one 
and  one-half  pounds  per  dozen;  or,  in  other  woi'ds,  a 
hen  which  produces  120  eggs  per  annum,  the  eggs 
averaging  two  pounds  per  dozen,  is  the  equal  of  a 
hen  producing  IfiO  eggs  per  annum,  which  weigh  only 
one  and  a  half  pounds  per  dozen.  It  would  be  well  if 
this  matter  received  more  attention,  and  if  breeders 
in  attempting  to  improve  the  laying  qualities  of  their 
flocks  should  strive  to  add  size  to  number.  Each 


are  valuable  quaHties  and  both  should  receive  atten- 
tion. 

It  may  never  happen  that  eggs  will  be  sold  bv 
weight,  because  of  the  great  convenience  in  counting 
them  out,  but  large  eggs  will  always  be  worth  more 
to  the  consumer  than  small  ones,  and  will  sell  more 
readily;  so  that  whether  the  poultry  man  consumes 
the  eggs  in  his  own  family  or  sells  them  to  con- 
sumers, he  will  find  that  size  is  a  profitable  quality. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 

Kind  of  Horse  to  Breed. 


M.  Buttervvorth,  speaking  at  a  Missouri  conven- 
tion, said:  The  question  of  the  day  is  what  kind  of 
horse  to  breed.  So  long  as  American  farmers  find 
stock  raising  the  chief  reliance,  draft  horse  breeding 
must  be  the  most  profitable  and  substantial  branch 
of  agriculture.  So  long  as  the  cities  and  factories 
continue  to  grow,  so  long  will  the  demand  for  good 
draft  horses  continue,  and  good  prices  be  maintained 
in  all  the  leading  markets  of  the  world.  While  many 
farmers  content  themselves  with  using  small  scrub 
horses  on  the  farm,  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  them; 
better  raise  a  big  high-grade  colt  that  will  at  ma- 
turity sell  for  enough  to  buy  two  little  horses.  The 
farmer  that  will  content  himself  with  only  small 
horses  to  do  the  farm  work  generally  breeds  to  a 
cheap  horse  and  raises  a  cheap  colt,  while  the  more 
enterprising  farmer  breeds  to  the  best  imported 
horse  available  and  raises  a  colt  to  be  proud  of,  that 
gi'ows  rapidly,  and  when  two  years  old  is  so  well  ma- 
tured that  he  can  work  enough  to  pay  his  board,  and 
when  three  years  old,  drive  to  town  with  a  load,  and 
he  can  take  a  load  that  is  a  load.  The  horse  buyers 
are  continually  asking  your  price  for  that  horse, 
while  the  farmer  driving  the  little  scrub  never  is 
asked  such  questions.  But  it  pays  to  keep  these  big 
grades  until  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  to  thor- 
oughly mature  and  harden  them  for  the  city  work. 
The  dealers  who  are  eager  to  buy  our  young  draft 
grades  havf>  them  matured  further  east  and  double 
their  profit.  It  pays  our  Western  farmers  to  keep 
them  to  maturity.  Few  farmers  can  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  a  non-producing  team  of  geldings  or  mules 
that  c  annot  breed.  Many  of  our  Westei-n  farmers 
find  the  tiraft  mares  the  most  practical  farm  team 
for  heavy  plowing  with  a  big  plow,  for  hauling  all  our 
heavy  farm  machinery,  for  taking  large  loads  of 
grain  to  mai'ket  and  large  loads  of  manure  to  the 
fields,  and  when  once  we  use  them  on  the  farm  we 
will  never  do  without  them.  Some  here  niuy  say  they 
are  too  big  and  clumsy  and  too  slow  for  them.  The 
model  draft  horse  is  not  clum.sy  or  slow;  the  Ameri- 
can draft  horse  is  not  bred  on  that  line.  As  to  size, 
we  want  all  of  it  we  can  get.  There  will  be,  in  spite 
of  our  best  efforts,  too  many  small  horses.  We  must 
have  better  mares  to  raise  the  better  class  of  extra 
heavy  draft  and  coach  horses  for  the  city  markets. 
Grade  up  as  fast  as  possible;  keep  all  the  good  mares 
and  they  will  breed  better  with  each  additional  cross. 
Breed  to  the  best  of  sii-es  and  you  will  have  the  best 
colts.  Then  you  will  take  better  care  of  them  and, 
best  of  all,  get  the  best  prices.  You  will  not  have 
to  hunt  a  buyer,  or  sell  on  time.  If  France,  with  her 
3,000,000  horses,  has  increased  her  exportation  from 
10,000  in  1880  to  36,000  in  1889,  what  might  we  do  in 
ten  years  with  our  14,000,000  horses  if  they  were 
only  the  right  kind,  if  they  only  had  the  .size  for  the 
foreign  markets  ?  Our  export  of  horses  last  year 
was  less  than  four  thousand  head.  Let  the  good 
work  of  improvement  go  on  until  American  horses 
are  the  equal  of  the  horses  of  any  European  country, 
and  good  enough  to  suit  the  best  markets  of  the 
world. 


The  Future  of  the  Trotter. 


The  day  has  gone  by,  says  the  Kentucky  Stock- 
Farm,  when  the  trotter  or  pacer  can  maintain  the 
ascendancy,  whming  year  after  year  as  in  the  days 
of  Flora  Temple  and  Goldsmith  Maid.  New  horses 
are  coming  to  the  front  each  year,  and  a  horse  can- 
not trot  long  in  any  jjarticular  class  without  finding 
something  that  will  force  him  to  sufier  defeat  or 
take  a  lower  record.  In  this  way  his  limit  is  soon 
reached.  Goldsmith  Maid  trotted  332  winning  heats 
in  2:30  or  better.  It  is  very  improbable  that  any 
campaigner  will  in  the  future  be  able  to  e<jual  this 
record,  as  no  horse  will  be  permitted  to  win  so  fre- 
quently. There  are  now  a  hundred  good  trotters  in 
the  country  where  there  was  one  at  the  time  the 
wonderful  daughter  of  Alexander's  Abdallah  was 
camijaigning.  While  in  all  the  <jualities  of  a  profit- 
able campaigner  thei"e  are  few,  if  any,  hors(!s  that 
have  been  equal  to  the  Maid,  there  are  a  great  many 
that  under  oiu'.  improved  methods  can  show  mucli 
greater  speed.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  these 
methods,  and  how  much  Ut  the  natural  capacity  of 
the  horses,  is  a  question  that  can  never  be  decer- 
mined.  There  is  a  great  gulf  between  Goldsmith 
Maid's  record  of  2:14  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
Nancy  Hank's  record  of  2:04  at  six  years  of  age.  As 
ten  seconds  is  a  tremendous  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence in  methods,  we  think  considerable  c.~pdit  must 
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be  made  for  the  improvement  in  breeding.    At  the 

close  of  last  year  there  were  101  trotters  that  had 
equaled  or  beaten  Goldsmith  Maid's  time.  And  this 
year  many  more  have  entered  the  2:14  list.  The  fol- 
lowin<^  are  amonf^  the  number: 

Azote  by  Whips,  dam  by  Hanibletonian  T2.">  2:09^4 

Alar  by  Alcantara,  (iain  by  Ktiickei-boc-ker  3:13'4 

Ballona  (4)  by  Stranger,  ilam  Ladv  Banker,  a  :2a,  by 

Hambletonian  10  2;UJ'5 

Cobwebs  by  Whiiw,  dam  by  Gen.  Benton  2:  IS'^ 

Mary  Best'by  Guy  Wilkes,  dam  by  Sultan  2:  la'^ 

Mahogany  by  Bayonnc  )»rinee,  dam  by  Jay  Gould  2:  I2V4 

In  twenty  years  hreedinj;  the  trotting  methods 
have  so  much  im])r<)vcd  that  what  was  then  the 
supreme  record  has  been  bt^ateii  scvc^ral  seconds  in 
the  earh'  part  of  one  season,  and  at  least  six  hoi'ses 
that  had  never  trotted  below  2:14  in  any  previous 
season  have  crone  faster  in  races  than  Goldsmith 
Maid  went  against  time.  Her  record  has  been 
equaled  or  beaten  by  at  least  107  lioi-sos.  And  yet 
there  are  pe<)])le  who  say  that  the  2:00  trotter  is  an 
impossibility. 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  Dairymen's  Convention. 


The  Dairymen's  Convention  was  still  in  progress 
when  last  week's  Rur.\l  went  to  press,  but  we  were 
able  to  present  to  our  readers  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant addresses  and  an  outline  of  the  executive 
business  transacted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  asso- 
ciation. We  proceed  to- give  in  condensed  form  the 
features  of  the  meeting  which  were  of  the  widest  in- 
terest and  importance.  The  attendance  at  the 
meeting  was  widely  representative,  but  was  numer- 
ically far  less  than  it  should  have  been.  It  seems 
impossible,  because  of  our  magniliceiit  distances  and 
great  cost  of  travel,  to  secure  the  multitudes  at  our 
meetings  which  should  gather,  but  undoubtedly  much 
good  is  done  and  the  benefits  widely  distributed  by 
the  public  press  and  by  conversation.  We  shall 
prepare  our  review  of  the  proceedings  by  topics  and 
not  in  chronological  order  of  events. 

1>AIRV  NEEDS. 

President  Burdell  urged  the  importance  of  pure 
and  good  products.  "  Every  pound  of  good  butter 
that  goes  into  the  market  will  make  a  demand  for 
two  more  pounds,"  he  said.  "It  is  also  a  fact  that 
every  pound  of  poor  butter  or  unwholesome  or 
fraudulent  imitation  of  dairy  product  that  is  placed 
in  our  market  creates  a  lack  of  confidence  in  and 
cultivates  a  distaste  for  all  dairy  i)roducts.  It  would 
be  wise  for  the  people  of  this  city  to  help  the  dairy- 
men. Butter  and  cheese  you  must  have.  Vou  want 
good  butter.  You  therefore  should  join  with  us  and 
help  us  carry  forwai'd  and  enforce  the  subject  of 
pure-food  laws. 

"  There  should  be  no  commissioners  appointed  to 
enforce  them.  It  must  not  be  a  case  similar  to  what 
occurred  a  couple  of  years  back.  A  certain  lai'ge 
commission  house  had  men  a])pointed  to  enforce  the 
first  oleomargarine  law.  Several  men  were  arrested 
and  taken  before  his  honor.  They  ])leaded  guilty, 
were  fined  $5  and  dismissed.  The  connnissioners  for 
their  work  received  a  large  sum  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  each  party.  It  was  a  very  one-sided 
affair,  and  no  benefit  was  derived.  These  same  men 
are  back  at  their  old  tricks  again. 

"Oleomargarine  is  fast  encroaching  upon  our 
rights.  The  people  who  make  it  are  going  beyond 
their  bounds.  In  the  Eastern  Slates  it  has  received 
a  hard  blow,  and  the  time  is  coming  for  it  to  get  a 
black  eye  here.  It  comes  to  this  coast  in  carload 
lots.  What  becomes  of  it  after  it  is  landed  here  we 
can  only  surmise.  I  want  to  say  to  the  dairymen  of 
California :  Fall  into  line;  let  your  motto  be  that 
emblem  of  our  State's  industries,  molded  in  a  product 
of  the  fine  art  of  agriculture,  and  your  success  will 
only  be  measured  by  the  intelligence  with  which  you 
apply  to  your  business." 

H.  N.  Le  Baron  of  \'alley  Ford  told  of  the  progress 
of  dairy  interests  in  Canada,  in  which  country  he 
was  formerly  in  business.  There  are  no  dairy 
schools  ther(>,  but  dair_\TTien  receive  instructions  from 
Government  inspectors,  who  carefully  overlook  the 
manufacture  of  cheese.  All  the  cheese  made  is  of  a 
uniform  high  quality.  No  cheese  can  be  exported 
until  it  has  passed  the  eagle  eyes  of  the  inspectors. 
Canada  has  prohibited  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
oleomargarine  and  adulterated  cheese,  and  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  which  has  such  a  law.  The 
speaker  referred  to  the  need  of  such  a  law  in  this 
State,  and  urged  the  dairymen  to  act  together  for 
such  a  purpose. 

J.  R.  Denman  of  Petaluma.  in  a  brief  address,  said 
that  he  thought  the  products  of  California  cattle 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  tiie  i^astern 
States.  As  large  a  percentage  of  our  Initter,  he 
said,  is  of  the  "  fancy  creamery."  grade  as  the  East- 
ern butter.  He  spoke  with  high  praise  of  the 
creamery  system  of  butter-making,  which,  he  said, 
had  numerous  advantages  over  the  old  systems.  The 
new  system  produces  more  and  better  butter  than 
the  old  system,  much  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of 
the  dairyman,  lie  advocated  uniform  styles  and 
sizes  for  butter,  so  that  packages  may  be  easily 


iiandled  by  the  trade,  and  urged  co-operation  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  trade. 

A  paper  on  "Dairy  Organization,"  by  Secretary 
D.  W.  Wilson  of  the  "National  Dairy  Union  of  Elgin, 
111.,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  great  improve- 
ment had  been  made  in  the  handling  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts by  the  organization  of  dairymen.  He  severely 
criticised  the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine, 
which,  he  said,  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  an  honest  dairy  product,  and  then  directed  at- 
tention to  the  immense  capital  invested  in  dairy  in- 
terests in  this  country.  Over  $1,000,000,000  are  in- 
vested in  the  business  in  the  United  States,  he  said, 
and  the  value  of  the  output  of  dairies  in  this  country 
is  $!)00.(I00,000  annually.  The  frauds  through  which 
I  butter  has  been  supplanted  unjustly,  to  .some  extent, 
by  oleomargarine  were  described  and  some  history  of 
the  origin  of  oleomargarine  was  given.  Butterine 
succeeded  oleomargainne,  and  it  has  been  put  on  the 
market  in  large  (luantities  under  the  guise  of  pure 
butter.  Oleomargarine  has  found  protection  by  a 
decision  in  the  Federal  courts  under  the  wording  of 
the  interstate  commeire  law.  A  national  organiza- 
tion was  formed  to  protect  butter  from  fraudulent 
competition,  and  the  author  believes  that  good  will 
be  the  onlcome.  The  work  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion is  in  part  to  secure  the  necessary  law.s  and  to 
secui'c  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

A    D.MRV  SCHOOL. 

Pi-esident  Burdell  in  his  opening  address  urged 
that  the  idea  of  dairy  instruction  in  connection  with 
the  State  University  should  not  be  abandoned.  It  is 
ho])ed  that  some  time  in  the  near  future,  when  our 
lawmakers  care  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  State 
than  they  have  manifested  in  the  past,  this  subject 
may  receive  the  attention  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Burdell's  much  ap- 
preciated paper  there  was  an  informal  discussion 
u\)tm  proposed  legislation  and  the  necessity  for  a 
dairy  school.  Profes.sor  Hilgard  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity favored  a  dairy  school,  which  he  thought 
should  be  established  near  the  State  University,  so 
that  the  students  of  dairying  might  also  attend  the 
other  colleges  of  the  University  and  thus  find  avail- 
able more  lines  of  instruction  in  the  sciences  in- 
volved in  dairying  than  could  possibly  be  provided 
in  an  isolated  school. 

E.  W.  Steele  of  San  Luis  Obispo  introduced  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resiili'iil,  That  this  eonventioii  is  for  practical  purposes  as 
well  as  for  the  exchange  of  ideas;  thei-efore  be  it 

Hennlri  il,  That  the  dairymen  of  California,  of  whom  this  con- 
vention and  organization  is  representative,  demand  favorable 
legislation  in  tfieir  behalf  and  State  aid  for  the  establishment 
of  dairy  .schools  and  i)rotect  ion  against  tbe  ravag(!s  of  bogus 
butter. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  a  list  of  names 
was  presented,  those  mentioned  being  constituted  a 
committee  on  legislation,  each  one  to  work  in  his  own 
district.  The  following  gentlemen  were  named,  and 
will  collect  the  subscriptions  necessary  to  provide 
funds  for  the  contemplated  legislation:  C.  C.  Wil- 
liams and  G.  W.  Burbank,  Tomales;  E.  W.  Steele, 
Edna;  P.  Tognazzini,  Cayucos;  ,1.  B.  Benetti,  J.  F. 
Goodwin  and  B.  Pelut-a,  Santa  Maria;  G.  H.  Sti>ele, 
Pescadero:  .1.  .1.  Hebbron,  Salinas;  D.  1).  Wilder. 
Santa  Cruz;  William  I'errott,  Sanger;  J.  (J.  Dolson, 
Areata;  A.  P.  Martin,  Petaluma;  T.  Flint,  Jr.,  Hol- 
lister;  William  Hatton,  Monterey;  A.  W.  J.  Gibbs, 
Alameda;  A.  S.  Nichols.  Sierra  Valley;  John  S.  Cole, 
San  Bernardino;  William  Niles,  Los  Angeles. 

UEREDITV  IN  STOCK  BREEDING. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  the  Stanford 
University,  gave  an  exi  ellent  lecture  upon  heredity, 
showing  by  many  drawings  the  development  of  the 
animal  from  the  egg,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
germ  of  life  was  influenced  by  ancestoi-s,  near  and 
remote.  It  is  impossible  to  do  any  justice  to  tlie  lec- 
ture in  a  paragraph.  It  dealt  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced scientific  I'Csearches  and  was  heard  with 
marked  attention. 

OR.VSSES  KOR  DRV  LANDS. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Wick.son  of  the  State  University 
showed  specimens  of  forage  plants  now  under  trial 
at  Berkelej'  to  determine  their  adaptation  to  arid 
soils.  Some  of  these  had  so  far  been  ti-ied  by  the 
university  and  by  its  correspondents  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  that  they  could  be  strongly  rec- 
omm(Muled.  Mr.  Wickson  said  that  plants  and 
grasses  had  been  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  which  to  experiment  for  feed  on.  arid 
lands.  It  could  not  be  expected,  he  said,  that  the 
dry  lands  would  ever  pi-oduce  a  summer  gi-owth 
equal  to  the  rich  grasses  of  a  humid  climate,  but 
gras.ses  which  will  maintain  life  throughout  the  dry 
season  and  furnish  green  feed  much  longer  than  the 
annual  clovers,  both  native  and  imported,  will  be  of 
great  value. 

The  first  grass  shown  was  one  of  tall  oat  grass, 
which  even  in  very  hot  regions  maintains  consider- 
able richness  in  the  center  of  the  bunch.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  best  gi'ass  found  so  far  for  dry  soil.  Schra- 
der's  Brome  grass  was  also  commended,  but  is  not 
considered  quite  so  good  as  the  first  exhibit  shown. 
Texas  blue  grass,  a  cousin  of  the  famous  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  was  next  introduced.  It  stands  more 
drought  than  its  Kentuckian  relative,  and  is  very 
hardy.  A  specimen  of  Japanese  wheat  grass,  grown 
from  a  sepd  sent  froai  New  Zealand,  was  mentioned 


as  a  sample  of  a  grass  unknown  in  this  country  un- 
til grown  at  the  experimental  station  at  Berkeley. 
It  is  good  feed  and  is  a  hardy  plant.  The  Johnson 
grass  was  denominated  a  nuisance.  The  professor 
al.so  made  considerable  reference  to  browsing  plants, 
includeng  the  flat  pea,  the  giant  spurry  and  others. 
The  speaker  gave  the  giant  a  bad  name.  It  is  a  dis- 
reputable-looking weed  at  best,  he  said,  and  besides, 
the  experimenters  had  not  been  able  to  find  anything 
which  would  eat  it.  Snail  clover  was  spoken  of  as  a 
pretty  respect  able  sort  of  clover,  but  not  so  good  as 
burr  clover.  A  high-priced  sjwcimen  was  shown  in 
a  large-leaved  browsing  plant  originally  from  the 
Saghalien  islands,  and  known  as  polygonum  saghali- 
ense.  During  a  recent  drought  in  Europe  the  large- 
leaved  jjlant  retained  its  vigor  and  was  of  great  use. 
Mr.  Wickson  said  the  university  would  furnish  seed 
to  any  member  of  the  convention  who  desires  to  (>x- 
periment  with  browsing  plants  or  grasses. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

Prof.  N.  E.  Wilson,  Chemist  of  the  Nevada  Ex- 
periment Station,  gave  a  very  interesting  explana- 
tion of  the  Babcock  test  and  comments  upon  its  in- 
valuable services  in  creamery  practice  and  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  cows,  etc.  In  another  pajjer  he 
expounded  the  conclusions  of  investigators  upon  the 
influence  of  feed  upon  milk  and  explained  the  dairy 
work  of  the  Nevada  Experiment  Station.  Prof.  Wil- 
son made  many  friends  during  his  brief  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia and  imi)ressed  all  favorably  with  the  share 
i  Nevada  is  taking  in  the  dairy  progress  of  the  slope. 

DAIRY  STATISTICS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Manager  Tomasini  of  the  Dairymen's  Union  of 
California  said:  It  is  singular  that  in  the  tables  of 
the  industries  of  California  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  dairy  business,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

I  portant  in  the  State.  California  has  to-day  330,310 
milch  cows.  They  will  average  3750  pounds  of  milk  a 
year,  or  a  grand  total  of  1.249,912,550  pounds  of 
milk.  The  product  of  105, (iGO  cows,  which  is  400,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  ,50.000.000  gallons  of  milk,  is  con- 
sumed as  milk,  worth  at  an  average  12  cents  a  gal- 
lon, or  $(i,000,000.  The  product  of  19,200  cows,  which 
is  72,000,000  pounds  of  milk,  is  made  into  9,000.000 
pounds  of  cheese,  which  at  9  cents  a  pound  is  worth 
$810,000.  The  product  of  207,444  cows  is  made  into 
31, lit), 000  pounds  of  butter,  which  at  19  cents  is 
worth  $5,912,040.    Calves  at  at  average  of  $2  for 

:  each  cow  will  yield  *fi«6,G20.  Th(^  skim  milk  of 
207,444  cows,  used  as  hog  feed,  will  average  $5  a 
cow,  or  $1,0.37,220.  This  makes  the  total  dairy  prod- 
uct $14,425,880.    The  dairyman  should  receive  thi^ 

I  aid  of  the  State  in  his  mighty  work.  From  a  com- 
mon drudgery  the  dairy  business  has  become  a  highly 
scientific  profession.  Our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress know  nothing  of  the  extent  of  this  business. 
This  is  not  surjirising,  for  the  dairymen  themselves 
know  nothing  of  the  vastness  of  the  capital  invested 
nor  the  value  of  the  products.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Tomasini  said  that  all  butter  made  into  rolls  and 
squares  should  by  law  weigh  two  pounds.  All  dairy 
produce  should  be  concentrated  in  one  central  depot. 
Dairy  experts  should  inspect,  grade  and  set  a  price 
on  the  pi'oduce,  brand  it  and  let  it  be  sold  on  its 
merits.  Thus  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  producer, 
could  be  protected.  California  now  produces  more 
butter  and  cheese  than  it  can  po.ssiblj'  consume. 

DAIRY  BREEDS  AND  FEED. 

Richard  Gird,  the  well  known  sto(;k  and  sugar-beet 
grower  of  Chino,  had  an  interesting  essay  on  sugar 
beets  and  beet  pulp  as  dairy  feed.  The  same  ground 
was  covered  by  a  similar  essay  on  the  subject  which 
recently  appeared  in  our  columns. 

E.  W.  Steele  of  San  Luis  Obispo  read  a  paper  on 
breeding  and  feeding  which  we  hope  to  give  at  length 
at  another  time. 

A.  P.  Martin  of  Petaluma  addressed  the  conven- 
tion on  "Increasing  Net  Receipts  of  the  Dairy  by 
Lessening  Cost  of  Production.  "  He  started  with 
the  generally  admitted  presumption  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  dairy  business  are  not  in  pro{)er  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  invested.  The  dairy  cow  of 
the  present  day,  he  said,  is  a  conglomeration  of  vari- 
ous breeds.  Until  recently,  as  the  dairy  business 
was  profitable,  no  attention  was  given  to  tlie  proper 
development  of  good  breeds  of  cattle.  As  beef-rais- 
ing was  also  profitable,  many  stockmen  had  rather 
an  eye  to  steaks  than  to  milk  in  raising  their  cattle. 

Mr.  Martin  advised  that  more  attention  be  given 
to  the  proper  breeding  of  milch  cows.  It  is  false 
economy,  \w  said,  to  feed  for  dairy  pui-poses  animals 
1  which  are  good  only  for  bi-ef.  Referring  to  theques- 
j  tion  of  feed,  he  suggested  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  it,  so  that  farmers  may  economize.  Mr. 
Martin  favored  cow  peas  and  ensilage  as  feed.  In 
conclusion,  he  urged  a  more  liberal  ])olicy  toward 
the  dairy  interests  by  the  liCgislature  and  warmly 
espoused  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  school  in  con 
nection  with  the  State  University. 

K.  P.  Sharpies  opened  his  paper  on  "  Need  of  Call 
fornia  Dairymc'u  for  More  Advanced  Methods  in  Cei- 
tain  Particulars,  '  by  saying:  "California  has  in  the 
past  year  awakened  to  the  imjioi'tance  of  her  dairy 
;  interests,  and  has  introduced  within  twelve  months 
improved  daii  y  machinei  y.  "  This,  however,  he  diil 
not  think  was  sufficient,  and  he  took  up  tlie  subject 
of  caring  for  cattle  in  the  lines  of  feeding  and  housing. 
The  large  majority  of  Califoi-nia  cows  will  not  aver- 
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age  150  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  an  average  too 
small  to  make  dairying  profitable.  Mr.  Sharpies 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  creameries  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  he  said  1G,()00  have  been  built  within 
ten  years,  the  majority  in  less  than  three  years.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  there  is  no  danger  of  overproduc- 
tion. The  creameries  make  better  butter,  but  not 
more  butter,  except  in  a  very  small  percentage. 

"  The  next  step  our  dairymen  must  take,"  he  said, 
"  is  to  test  each  individual  cow,  and  when  buying 
cows  for  the  dairy  to  see  that  each  cow  is  tested.  No 
cow  that  tests  but  Hi  per  cent  butter  fat  in  the  milk 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  herd,  and  no  cow 
that  milks  foi-  less  than  ten  months  in  the  year 
should  be  kept.  We  are  aware  that  these  require-  ! 
nients  would  send  three-quarters  of  the  California 
herds  to  the  butchers,  but  it  is  time  for  our  daii'y- 
men  to  begin  the  weeding-out  process.  It  has  been 
a  theory  for  ages  that  the  better  feed  a  cow  is  gi'^en 
the  better  and  richer  milk  she  would  give,  but  this 
theory  has  been  exploded.  Professor  Farrington  of 
the  Wisconsin  Dairy  College  and  one  of  the  foremost 
authoi-ities  in  the  United  States,  says:  "Rich  feed 
will  not  increase  the  quantity  of  l:)utter  fat  in  the 
milk  to  any  api)reciable  extent.  Average  milk 
should  contain  from  ;5V  to  4  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in 
it,  and  good  feed  may  increase  it  in  exceptional  cases 
as  much  as  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  the  neglect  of 
the  cow  may  decrease  it  one  half  per  cent,  but  aside 
from  this  rich  feed  will  have  no  effect  on  the  percent- 
age of  butter  fat  during  the  cow's  entire  feeding 
period.  Just  before  the  cow  begins  to  dry  up  at  the 
end  of  the  milk  period  the  butter  fat  increases  very 
largely  in  the  milk,  but  this  is  only  for  a  week  or 
two.  I  do  not  wish  to  ai'gue  from  this  that  cows 
should  not  be  fed  well.  They  well  pay  for  all  the 
feed,  if  given  in  proper  proportions,  that  can  be 
stuHed  into  them.  But  this  feed  produces  a  larger 
quantity  of  milk  and  not  a  richer  quantity.' 

"California  dairymen  must  begin  before  long  to 
house  their  cattle  in  the  winter  and  during  I'ainy 
periods.  A  cold  rain  takes  the  vitality  from  the  ani- 
mal, and  tiic  fat  which  should  go  into  the  butter  is 
used  by  the  cow  to  maintain  her  vitality." 

Mr.  Sharpies  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the 
Elgin  condensing  factories,  and  went  on  to  an  advo- 
cacy of  the  use  of  separators,  and  closed  by  discour- 
aging the  use  of  the  milking  machine. 

VVl.l.  WEIOIIT  BUTTER  ROLLS. 

There  was  a  discussion  upon  the  "  Weight  of 
Butter  OlTered  for  Sale  in  Rolls,  Etc.,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  offered  by  Samuel  E.  Watson, 
was  unanimously  adopted  : 

HeKDli'cd,  That  this  association  take  proper  steps  to  enforce 
the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  regulating  the  weifrht 
of  butter. 

KUTIIRE  OROANIZATION. 

The   following  resolution,    ottered   by  H.  M.  Ue 
Baron  of  Valley  Ford,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Hrxolri'il,  'I'hat  it  is  reconiniended  by  this  assix'iation  that 
the  dairymen  of  each  county  of  this  State  be  recommended  to 
organize  county  organizations  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
California  Dairy  Association  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dustry. 


THE  APIARY. 


Honey  Plants  in  California  and  Elsewhere. 

An  interesting  letter  appears  from  the  pen  of  C. 
W.  Dayton  in  the  (Jlraiiliujs  in  reference  to  honey 
plants  in  which  he  s<iys  his  experience  includes  eight 
seasons  in  Iowa,  two  in  Wisconsin,  one,  in  Colorado, 
and  one  in  this  State,  California.  The  principal 
honey  plants  in  Iowa  are  white  clover  and  bass  wood; 
in  Wisconsin  there  is  much  basswood,  but  in  my  loca- 
tion there  was  white  clover  only;  in  Colorado,  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover;  and  here,  white  and  black  sage 
and  several  other  plants  of  only  secondary  account. 
Take  these  live  plants  from  the  list  of  honey-yielders, 
and  the  industry  of  bee-keeping  will  come  to  a  sudden 
and  sure  end  in  those  States.  There  are  none  of  them 
but  have  what  may  be  termed  "  off  '  years,  when  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  unfavorable  for  the  se- 
cretion of  nectar.  Thc>  cause  of  such  unfavorable  con- 
ditions no  one  has,  as  yet,  been  able  to  explain.  In 
Iowa,  in  the  fall,  three  months  or  so  after  the  first 
blossoming  of  clover,  there  comes  on  what  is  called 
a  second  crop;  and  while  the  pastures  and  roadsides 
may  become  nearly  as  white  as  snow,  I  never  knew 
this  bloom  to  yield  enough  honey  to  show  in  the  comb. 
Why  should  not  this  crop  of  bloom  yield  honey  as 
well  as  the  first?  With  this  second  crop,  every  sea- 
son appears  to  be  an  "otT  "  season;  and  the  time  ap- 
pears to  have  come  when  off  years  are  getting  to  be 
more  the  rule  than  tlie  exception  with  our  main  honey 
plants. 

Alfalfa  has  done  very  poorly  in  Colorado  for  the 
past  two  seasons.  T.ast  year,  in  well  managed 
apiaries,  the  yield  was  about  thirty  pounds  per  col- 
ony; and  by  reports,  I  judge  that  this  year  it  has 
been  still  less.  Previous  to  1892  there  were  sevei-al 
seasons  in  which  the  yield  per  hive  ranged  anywhere 
from  120  to  200  pounds,  nearly  all  from  alfalfa.  Al- 
falfa, as  compared  with  the  other  five  honey-yielders 
I  have  mentioned,  may  .stand  tii-sl,  excepting  bass- 


wood.  I  have  never  know  an  entire  failure  with  the 
basswoods.  Cloudy  and  cold  days  and  dry  weather 
may  come:  but  if  there  comes  only  one  or  two  days' 
gathering  from  it,  we  always  get  some  honey. 
White  clover  comes  into  bloom  a  week  or  two  earlier 
than  basswood;  and  though  it  may  not  yield  a  surplus, 
the  bees  manage  to  get  enough  to  live,  and  patch  and 
prepare  the  combs  so  that  what  basswood  gives  can 
be  seen.  Poor  honey  seasons  in  California  are  caused 
by  insufficient  rains  in  the  winter  season  to  make  the 
sage  grow.  Some  very  favorable  things  we  have 
here  are  weeks  and  months  of  perfectly  cloudless 
days,  such  that  the  bees  can  fly  in  search  of  honey 
every  day.  In  Iowa,  pleasant  sunny  days  are  scarce — 
.sometimes  being  cloudy  and  chilly  though  1 
the  clover  and  basswood  blooms.  Then,  again,  it  may 
be  so  dry  through  the  spring  that  clover  is  dried  uji. 

In  Colorado  the  weather  is  between  that  of  Iowa 
and  California — much  sunshine,  and  some  clouds  and 
rain.  If  there  were  no  rain  at  all  it  would  not  effect 
alfalfa,  as  it  depends  upon  irrigation.  For  this  rea- 
son alfalfa  ought  to  be  a  pretty  sure  honey-yielder. 

Failure  may  be  largely  due  to  its  being  mowed  be- 
fore it  comes  into  bloom.  Clover  blooms  for  some 
considerable  time  before  the  bees  get  much  honey 
from  it — so  long,  in  fact,  that  the  inexperienced  may 
conclude  that  it  is  not  going  to  yield  at  all.  In  this 
respect  alfalfa  seems  to  imitate  clover.  In  Califor- 
nia alfalfa  is  mowed  even  closer  and  oftener  than  in 
Colorado;  and  while  its  scarcity  of  heads  which  es- 
cape the  mower  and  sickle  tend  to  lessen  the  yield, 
the  weather  and  atmosphei-e  are  nearly  always  favor- 
able. California  alfalfa  honey  is  much  darker  than 
the  Colorado  alfalfa — about  like  Iowa  heartsease — 
light  amber.  In  Colorado  it  is  nearly  the  quality  of 
basswood. 

One  thing  which  these  western  honeys  have  to  their 
advantage  to  give  them  light  color  and  mild  flavor 
is  the  light  sandy  soil  upon  which  they  grow.  Heavy 
rich  soil  produces  darker,  stronger  honey,  even  in 
the  case  of  basswood  trees.  I  have  kept  an  apiary  on 
each  kind  of  land  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  make  this 
comparison.  I  see  the  report  that  mountain  honey 
is  richer  than  valley  honey.  My  appetite  seems  to 
indicate  the  reverse,  for,  the  higher  in  the  mountains 
I  can  find  it,  the  more  I  can  eat,  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  making  a  meal  of  it,  and  I  have  sampled  it 
from  bee-trees  on  the  highest  mountains  in  the  mid- 
dle of  San  ]3ei-nardino  i-ange.  There  were  three 
grades  found,  the  darkest  being  u  vtu-y  little  lighter 
in  color  and  mildei-  in  flavor  than  pure  buckwheat. 
The  different  colors  were  placed  in  well-sej)arated 
position  in  the  combs,  which  might  indicate  three 
periods  of  the  gathering.  The  light  colored  was 
stored  earlier  in  this  season,  and  the  dark  later — just 
three  kinds,  and  not  an  ounce  of  any  other.  This  tree 
was  located  near  the  "  timber,"  much  higher  than 
and  several  miles  distant  from  where  sage  grows; 
and  the  lightest  honey  was  nearer  a  water  color  than 
any  sage  honey  I  have  seen.  In  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity I  found  growing  manzauita,  whitethorn,  buck- 
thorn, yucca,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  oak  which  the 
bees  work  upon  a  great  deal  for  honey  dew.  I  think 
the  white  honey  came  from  whitethorn,  as  I  have 
never  seen  that  kind  of  honey  anywhere  else,  and  as 
whitethorn  grows  only  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains.  The  dark  honey  may  have  come  from 
yucca,  although  all  the  plants  I  mention,  and  several 
others  that  were  new  to  me,  are  honey-yielders. 

California  is  a  marvelous  country  in  that  nearly 
every  tree  shrub,  and  weed,  is  a  honey-yielder.  and 
which  may  be  n  umbered  almost  by  the  hundred.  Yet 
none  but  sage  furnishes  a  surplus  to  comjjare  with 
clover,  basswood,  or  alfalfa.  Wild  alfalfa,  wild  buck- 
wheat, alfilaree,  burr  clover,  sumac,  orange,  and 
beans  ai'e  about  equal  to  buckwheat  heartsease  and 
the  yellow  weeds  that  grow  along  the  fences  in  Iowa. 
Sage  growth  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  moisture 
of  the  rainy  season;  yet  when  we  go  up  a  mountain 
from  the  sun  side  and  cross  over  the  summit  we  find 
no  sage  on  the  shaded  side.  Nor  does  sage  grow  to 
the  tops  unless  the  mountains  are  very  low;  and  the 
idea  that  the  bees  first  work  upon  the  bloom  in  the 
low  lands  and  continue  up  the  mountains,  thus  length- 
ening out  the  harvest,  is  easily  exploded.  The  sage 
on  the  scorched  mountain  side  is  shriveled  uj)  and 
dead  before  that  in  the  valley. 


Best  Use  of  Timber. 


To  obtain  the  greatest  strength  in  timber  beams, 
joists,  rafters,  etc.,  the  Air/n'/rcf  says  the  depth  must 
greatly  exceed  the  width — the  gr(>atest  strength  op- 
posed to  the  greatest  strain.  A  joist  (Ix'.i  will  bear 
twice  as  much  if  put  edgewise  as  it  would  if  laid  flat. 
If  the  weight  to  be  supported  be  in  ]iroportion  to  the 
length,  then,  the  width  remaining  the  same,  the 
s(iuare  of  the  depth  divided  by  the  square  of  the 
length  ought  to  be  the  same  also;  /.  the  depth  of 
a  joist  ought  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length, 
and  foi-  stiffness  the  width  iiroportionate  to  the 
dei)th.  Where  the  question  is  of  a  piece  of  timber 
supporting  itself,  the  weight  is  as  the  length  multi- 
plied by  the  depth,  and  we  must  multiply  this  again 
by  the  length  for  a  divisor.  A  rod  of  fir  an  inch 
sijuare,  or  a  ])lank  10x1  laid  flat  wise,  would  keep 
quite  sti-aight  with  a  bearing  of  five  feet.  Apiece 
of  timber  ten  inches  sqtiare  would  swag  very  much 
with  a  bearing  of  fifty  feet. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Government  Seed  Business. 

By  far  the  richest  and  most  sensible  report  re- 
cently made  by  a  Government  official  is  that  by  M. 
E.  Fagan,  chief  of  the  seed  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  Secretary  Morton.  He  actu- 
ally begs  that  his  division  be  abolished  and  he  him- 
self sent  about  some  honorable  and  useful  business. 
!  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  will  be  done.  So  long 
I  as  Congressmen  like  to  sow  stale  and  cheap  seeds 
among  their  constituents  so  long  will  the  seed  divi- 
sion be  maintained,  though  a  whole  line  of  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  try  to  throw  it  out  of  their 
doors. 

Mr.  Pagan's  report  is  not  only  rich;  it  is  racy.  He 
has  tables  showing  how  many  packages  of  seed  were 
distributed,  and  his  comments  are  eloquent  about 
little  service  they  render.  We  shall  quote  his  re- 
marks at  length  because  California  is  now  so  largely 
engaged  in  the  seed  production  and  trade  that  much 
local  interest  must  pertain.  Mr.  Fagan  says:  "Each 
one  of  the  7,70(>,4(!4  papers  of  seed  distributed  bore 
upon  its  face  a  request  that  the  result  of  the  ti-ial  of 
the  seed  contained  therein  be  reported  to  the  depart- 
ment. An  average  of  five  papers  to  each  person 
would  place  the  number  of  recipients  of  seed  at  1,- 
541,000  persons.  Of  this  number  1483  persons  ac- 
knowledged the  courtesy  of  the  Government  by 
making  a  report  of  their  trial  of  the  seed,  such  re- 
port being  coupled  usually  with  a  request  for  more' 
seed,  so  that  an  intelligent  report  might  be  furni.shed 
the  following  year."  And  even  the  reports  which  he 
did  receive  were  too  worthless  to  warrant  publica- 
tion.   Mr.  Fagan  continues: 

Kiii(f  of  »Vm/  Distributed.  —  Three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  varieties  of  seed  were  used  in  the  dis- 
tribution, many  of  them  so  old  and  well  known  as  to 
hardly  require  the  formality  of  printing  the  name 
upon  the  package.  A  study  of  the  history  of  this 
division  for  many  years  past  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  "new  and  valuable''  seeds  distributed  were 
known  and  catalogued  by  nearly  every  prominent 
seedsman  of  this  country  and  Europe  for  at  least 
two  years  before  their  purchase  by  the  department. 

Aiiinid/  ('out  of  S<T(I  JJistriliiifidii. — The  cost  of  the 
distribution  for  the  fiscal  year  18n2-'!)o  amounted,  in 
round  numbers,  to  $160,000,  making  an  average  cost 
of  about  two  cents  per  paper  for  each  paper  of  seed 
distributed,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
through  the  mails  of  over  275  tons  of  matter. 

liicdiiiiiiciiiliititiHK. — Many  suggestions,  valuable  and 
otherwise,  have  been  made  in  the  annual  reports  of 
this  division  relative  to  the  methods  which  should  be 
pursued  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the 
distribution  of  seed;  but  every  one  of  my  recent  pre- 
decessors has  ignored  or  overlooked  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  no  useful  purpose  has  been  served  by  tke 
continued  enlargement  of  the  quantity  of  seed  pur- 
chased aimually,  and  its  indiscriminate  distribution 
to  those  who  by  accident  or  design  become  the  re- 
cipients of  this  gratuity. 

The  purchase,  propagation  and  distribution  of 
seed  were  begun  at  a  time  when  but  a  few  of  the 
now  thickly  populated  States  held  within  their 
limits  a  propagating  garden  or  seed  farm.  The  con- 
ditions, however,  have  changed  and  in  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Union  may  be  found  large  establish- 
ments built  up  by  private  industry  and  private  capi- 
tal, engaged  in  the  business  of  raising  new  and  valu- 
able seed,  and  in  the  propagation  of  rare  plants, 
trees  and  flowers. 

In  this  industry,  which  is  no  longer  an  "infant  in- 
dustry, "  many  thousand  acres  of  land  are  annually 
cultivated,  giving  employment  to  thousantls  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  The  proprietors  and 
managers,  in  order  to  advance  their  interests,  are 
ever  on  the  alert  for  new  and  valuable  seeds,  giving 
to  their  propagation  as  much  care  and  attention  as 
a  loving  mother  gives  to  her  off'spring,  and  if  their 
ettorts  l)ear  fruit  and  .something  new  is  produced  the 
discovery  is  made  pubHc  through  the  medium  of  the 
trade  journals  and  catalogues,  and  the  i)ublic  may 
receive  the  benefits  by  purchasing  the  i)roduct  at 
the  usual  market  price,  instead  of  waiting  two  or 
more  years  for  this  division  to  drop  a  package  of  the 
new  discovery  in  thfeir  postoflice  boxes. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  do<>s  it  not  appear  that  the 
seed  division  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  that  its 
further  continuance  is  an  infringeimmt  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  engaged  in  legitimate  trade  ))ursuits,  in 
which  they  have  invested  their  cai)ital,  and  upon 
which  the  nuiintenance  of  their  families  and  their 
employes  dep(>nds '! 

Instead  of  recommending  an  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  this 
division,  as  is  customary  in  the  annual  report,  it 
would  seem  to  me  mor(>  i)i-oper  to  urge  the  retire- 
ment of  the  department  from  the  seed  business,  and 
that  the  building  now  ()ccu])ied  foi-  that  purpose  be 
devoted  to  some  useful  ])ursuil,  more  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

Thus  strongly  does  Mr.  Fagan  ])lead  to  be  cast  out 
of  office,  but  he  will  be  disappointed,  unless  Con- 
gressmen determine  to  have  gome  one  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  wishes  in  this  matter. 
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Last  Words. 


Dear  hearts,  whose  love  has  been  so  sweet  to 
know, 

That  I  ara  looking  backward  as  I  po, 
Am  lingering  while  I  haste,  and  in  this  rain 
Of  tears  of  joy  am  mingling  tears  of  pain  ; 
Do  not  adorn  with  costly  shrub  or  tree, 
Or  flower,  the  little  grave  which  shelters  rae. 
Let  the  wild  wind-sown  seeds  grow  up  un- 
harmed, 

And  back  and  forth  all  summer,  unalanned, 
Let  all  the  tiny,  busy  creatures  creep; 
Let  the  sweet  grass  its  last  year's  tangles 
keep; 

And  when,  remembering  me,  you  come  some 
day 

And  stand  here,  speiik  no  praise,  l)Ut  only 
say, 

"  How  she  loved  us  I    'Twas  that  which  made 
her  dear ! " 

Tliose  are  the  words  that  I  shall  joy  to  hear. 

--Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


The  Parting  Hour. 

There  is  something  in  the  "parting  liour'" 

Will  chill  the  warmest  heart — 
Yet  kindred,  comrades,  lovers,  friends. 

Are  fated  all  to  part ; 
But  this  I've  seen— and  many  a  page 

Has  pressed  it  on  my  mind- 
The  one  who  goes  is  happier 

Than  those  ho  leaves  behind. 

No  matter  what  the  journey  be. 

Adventurous,  dangerous,  far, 
To  the  wild  deep  of  black  frontier, 

To  solitude  or  war — 
Still  something  cheers  the  heart  that  dares 

In  all  of  human  kind. 
And  they  who  go  are  happier 

Than  those  they  leave  behind. 

The  bride  goes  to  the  bridegroom's  home, 

With  doubtings  and  with  tears, 
But  dees  nut  hojje  the  rainbow  siircail 

Across  her  cloudy  fears' 
Alas!  the  mother  who  remains. 

What  comfort  can  she  find 
But  this— the  gone  is  happier 

Than  one  she  leaves  behind. 

Have  you  a  friend,  a  comrade  dear— 

Anold  and  valued  friend; 
Be  sure  your  term  of  sweet  concourse 

At  length  will  have  an  end. 
And  when  you  part  — as  part  you  will  — 

O  take  it  not  unkind 
If  he  who  goes  is  happier 

Than  you  he  leaves  behind. 

(>od  wills  it  si>~  and  .so  it  is; 

The  pilgrims  on  their  way. 
Though  weak  and  worn,  more  cheerful  are 

Than  all  the  rest  who  stay ; 
And  when,  at  last,  jxxir  man,  subdued. 

Lies  down  to  death  resigned. 
May  he  not  still  be  happier  far 

Than  tho.se  he  leaves  behind? 

—Edward  Poll.)i-k. 


Who  Ate  Humble  Pie? 


It  was  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  .sliady 
sitting-room;  and  Kathy  glanced  about 
her  with  a  little  -sigh  of  content  as, 
with  "Westward  Ho  !"  in  her  hand, 
she  sank  into  the  inviting  depths  of  the 
great  willow  rocker,  thinking  of  the 
long  morning  before  her  "  with  nothing 
to  do  but  i-ead  and  have  a  good  time." 
At  first  she  wished  that  her  brother 
.lack  and  his  friend,  Theo  Lane,  would 
move  further  up  the  piazza:  for  their 
chatter  just  outside  tlie  closed  blind 
distracted  her  attention.  Hut  pres- 
ently she  lost  all  consciousness  of  her 
surroundings  in  the  engrossing  account 
of  Amyas's  chase  of  the  Spanish  galleon; 
and,  as  the  end  came,  and  Amyas  hurl- 
ed his  sword  into  the  sea,  she  came  to 
herself  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  to  hear 
these  words: — 

"  Suppo.se  we  go  this  morning  ?  It's 
such  a  fine  day,  and  we  can  get  off  in 
two  hours.  It's  only  ten  now.  We'll 
row  up  to  Shafton  and  oat  our  lunch 
there,  then  fish  awhile,  and,  -whefi  it 
gets  cooler,  go  on  up  to  Nestly  and 
camp  out,  getting  back  home  to-mor- 
row afternoon.  What  do  you  say  to  it  ? 
Will  you  go  ?  '■ 

It  was  Theo  wlio  spoke;  and  it  was 
Jack  who  answered  hesitatingly:  "  Why 
I— don't  know.  If  mother'  was  at 
home  " — 

"Wouldn't  she  want  you  to  go  with- 
out telling  her  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes!  That's  all  right:  I  told 
her  we  might  go  any  day,  and  she 
thought  it  would  be  tine  for  us.  But 
there's  the  lunch,  you  see,  and — other 
things;  and  our  girl's  gone  home  to 
s))end  the  day." 

"  But  Kathv's  home,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"Y-e-s,  Kathy's  home.  Well,  all 
right,"  rather  hurriedly,  as  though  to 


ward  otT  the  next  question.  "  I'W  go. 
I  guess  I'll  manage  somehow.  Let's 
go  but  to  the  barn  and  see  if  the  tent's 
all  right.  Then  you  can  go  and  get 
your  ti-aps.  and  I'll  meet  you  at  the 
boat-house.  "  And  off  they  went,  leav- 
ing Kathy  with  burning  cheeks;  for 
what  if  Theo  had  pressed  his  ques- 
tion '!* 

She  knew  why  .lack  had  hesitated, 
and  of  what  Jack  was  thinking  when 
Theo  suggested  her  getting  the  lunch 
and  attending  to  "  the  things."  It 
was  a  sore  subject. — this  of  asking 
favors  of  Kathy.  It  was  a  week  now 
since  one  had  been  asked  of  her,  and 
Kathy  had  found  the  "severe  letting 
alone  "  not  altogether  as  pleasant  as 
she  had  anticipated.  She  had  told  .lack 
on  that  occasion— and  in  real  eai-nest. 
too,  or  sweet-tempered  Jack  would 
not  have  resented  it.  she  knew — that 
she  wished  tliat  he  would  let  her  alone, 
with  some  looks  and  a  manner  added 
which  more  than  took  the  place  of 
what  else  she  did  not  say.  She  could 
hear  Jack's  hurt,  angry  voice  now. — 
the  voice  wliich  was  so  seldom  heard 
in  any  but  laughing,  merry  tones,— as 
he  said: — 

"  You  won't  be  troubled  to  do  any- 
thing for  m(!  again  in  a  huri-y.  I'll  go 
without  if  there  is  no  one  else -to  ask, 
if  I  can't  do  them  myself, — and  there 
are  somethings,  worse  luck,  that  I  can't 
do  myself, — before  I  will  come  to  you 
again.  For  it  isn't  the  first  time,  by  a 
very  good  many,  that  you've  thrown 
favors  to  mo  like  a  bone  to  a  dog !  " 
And  then  he  had'  gone  off  with  a  red 
face,  and  after  that  mother  or  Nora 
were  applied  to. 

But  now  mother  and  Noi-a  have  both 
gone 

"He'll  have  to  ask  me,"  thought 
Kathy,  triumphantly,  to  herself;  "for 
getting  lunch  is  one  thing  that  he 
can't  do.  He'll  have  to  eat  humble 
pie,  after  all  ! ''  And  then  she  tried  to 
settle  down  to  her  book  again,  while 
waiting  for  Jack  to  apjiear  and  i)er- 
form  that  gastronomic  feat. 

But  somehow  the  book  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  interest,  though  at  so  ex- 
citing a  point:  and  hei-  thoughts  would 
wander  off  to  Jack.  And  then,  by  and 
by.  Kathy's  better  nature  began  to 
wake  up  and  as.sert  itself.  "  Don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self that,  instead  of  being  ashamed  and 
sorry  for  the  ungracious  way  in  which 
j'ou  have  met  his  requests,  you  are 
fairly  gloating  over  his  helplessness  ? 
Sujjpose  you  were  obliged  to  depend  on 
some  one  to  sew  on  your  buttons,  to 
get  your  lunch,  to  darn  your  stockings, 
how  would  you  like  to  be  met  with  a 
scowl  and  a  tart  word  '.■'  And  how  does 
Jack  meet  a  request  of  yours  ?  " 

Down  to  the  floor  dropped  'West- 
ward Ho  I  "  and  out  of  the  room  ran 
Kathy;  and  the  next  moment  she  was 
in  the  larder  "taking  account  of 
stock." 

Almost  a  whole  chicken,  to  begin 
with.  To  be  sure,  it  was  to  have  been 
for  their  dinner;  but  she  would  cook 
herself  some  eggs,  and  Jack  should 
have  it  all.  Plenty  of  sweet,  fresh 
bread  and  butter,  .some  hard-boiled 
eggs;  for  there  were  four  meals  to  be 
provided,  and  boys  were  so  hungry  ! 
A  basket  of  fresh  strawberries,  which 
Jack  had  picked  an  hour  ago;  but  not 
a  mite  of  cake,  peeping  into  the  cake- 
box.    How  careless  of  Nora  I 

"  Jack's  ever  so  fond  of  those  nice 
cookies  you  know  so  well  how  to  make," 
something  seemed  to  whisper.  ■  Never 
mind  if  it  is  hot  out  here:  make  them  !  " 

Kathy  was  bustling  about  gathering 
her  materials  when  she  heard  Jack 
come  in  and  go  up  to  his  room.  "  I'ln 
glad  he  didn't  come  in."  she  thought, 
adding:  "Poor  .lack!  I've  been  just 
horrid  to  him  !  I  believe,  "  rolling  out 
dough  vigorously,  "  that  I'll  tell  him 
so,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  me.  I  never 
guessed,  till  1  tried  it,  how  perfectly 
horrid  it  is  not  to  have  people  ask  vou 
to  do  things." 

A  great  basket  stood  upon  the  table, 
surrounded  by  chicken,  bread  and  but- 
ter, cheese,  eggs,  etc.;  and  Kathy 
was  just  taking  a  pan  of  beautiful 
browned  cookies  frotn  the  oven,  when 
Jack  opened  the  door  and  walked  into 
the  kitchen  with  a  perplexed,  anxious 
expression  on  his  face,  which  Kathy, 


glancing  around,  had  barely  time  to 
catch  befoi'e  it  was  changed  for  one  of 
utter  astonishment,  as  her  brother 
cried, — 

"  'Why,  Kathy,  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

The  color  in  Kathy's  cheeks  was  not 
all  from  contact  with  the  (ire;  and 
there  was  a  queer  little  shake  in  her 
voice  as  she  replied,  turning  the  cook- 
ies out  upon  a  dish: — 

"  Why,  I  thought  that  somebody 
might  l)e  going  otT.  and  would  want  a 
lunch." 

"  Do  you  nieaT)  you  are  doing  this 
for  iiir  .'"  exclaimed  Jack,  quite  for- 
getting to  wonder  hf)w  she  knew,  the 
fact  that  she  was  doing  it  uiuisked  be- 
ing so  much  more  wonderful.  "Are 
you  getting  this  out-of-siglil  lunch  and 
making  these  jolly  cookies  on  pur|iose 
for  nil-  '" 

That  was  too  niiK-h  for  Ivathy.  That 
Jack  should  be  so  ovei- whelmed  that 
she  was  doing  him  a  kindness  forced 
the  unflattering  truth  of  her  selfishness 
upon  her  with  a  keen  ]>ain.  Down 
went  the  ])an.  and  down  went  ICatliy's 
face  in  her  h;inds. 

"Why,  K'atliy,  old  girl,  wlial  is  it  ?  " 
And  the  next  moment  Jack's  arms 
were  about  her;  with  her  face  buried 
close  on  his  shoulder.  Kathy  managed 
to  sob  out  her  confession,  ending, — 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  hate  me.  .Tack; 
but,  if  you'll  foi'give  me.  I'll  never  be 
nasty  again.  ' 

"Nonsense!"  said  Jaclc.  with  his 
hand  under  her  chin,  making  dabs  at 
her  wet  cheeks  with  his  not  immaculate 
handerchief.  "Nonsense!  Who  said 
I  hated  you  '!  Why.  I  expect  I  am  no 
end  of  bother  !  Come,  cheer  up  and 
turn  off  the  water-works,  and  'live 
happy  ever  after.'  Why,  you're  a 
regular  trump  to  get  me  up  such  a 
spread  !  '  And,  with  something  very 
lilce  a  blush,  he  gave  the  wet  cheek  a 
hasty  peck,  and  turned  to  contemplate 
the  "  out-of-sight  lunch.  " 

"He's  the  dearest  l)oy  in  all  the 
world,"  said  Kathy,  as,  after  watch- 
ing Jack  off  for  the  river,  she  returned 
to  the  sitting-room;  "  he's  the  dearest 
boy  in  the  world,  and — I  nm  so  happy  ! 
I  wonder  if  luimMe  i)ie  always  leaves 
such  a  ]>leasant  taste  in  one's  mouth  " 
Annie  L.  Hannah,  in  Zi(m's  Herald. 


then  wealth  is  in  its  place  and  has  its 
use;  but  if  this  order  is  changed,  and 
honor  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  eon- 
servation  of  riches,  riches,  which  have 
neither  eyes  nor  hands,  nor  anything 
ti'uh^  vital  in  them,  cannot  long  survive 
the  being  of  their  vivifying  powers, 
their  legitimate  masters  and  their  po- 
tent protectors.  If  we  comnumd  our 
wealth,  we  shall  be  rich  and  free:  if  our 
wealth  commands  us,  we  are  poor  in- 
deed. We  are  bouglit  by  the  enemy  with 
the  treasure  from  our  own  coffers.  Too 
great  a  sensi>  of  the  value  of  a  subordi- 
nate interest  may  be  the  very  source 
of  its  danger,  as  well  as  the  certahi 
I  ruin  of  interests  of  a  superior  order, 
j  Often  has  a  man  lost  his  all  because  he 
would  not  submit  to  hazard  all  in 
defending.  -Burke. 

"  Why  is  it  that  some  scenes  awaken 
thoughts  that  belong,  as  it  were,  to 
dreams  of  early  and  shadowy  recollec- 
i  tion.  such  as  a  Brahman  would  ascribe 
I  to  a  previous  state  of  existence.    Is  it 
I  the  visions  of  our  sleep  which  float  con- 
[  fusedly  in  our  memory,  and  are  recalled 
by  the  appeai'ance  of  such  real  objects 
1  as  in  any  respect  cori'espond  to  the 
phantoms  they  presented  to  our  im- 
agination'/   How  often  do  we  find  our- 
selves in  society  which  we  have  never 
before   met,   and  yet   feel  impressed 
with  a  mysterious  and  ill-defined  con- 
sciousness that  neither  the  scene,  the 
speakers  nor  the  subjects  are  entirely 
new." — Scott. 

Animals  with  Human  Voices. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

He  that  calls  a  man  ungrateful  sums 
up  all  the  evil  that  a  man  can  be  truilty 
of.-Swift.  "  ' 

The  proverb  is  true  that  light  gains 
make  heavy  purses,  for  liglit  gains 
come  often,  great  gains  now  and  then. 
—  Lord  Bacon. 

The  proper  work  of  man,  the  grand 
drift  of  human  life,  is  to  follow  reason, 
that  noble  spark  kindled  in  us  from 
heaven.  — Barrow. 

Knowledge  of  man  and  manners,  the 
freedom  of  habitudes,  and  conversation 
with  the  best  company  of  both  sexes, 
is  necessary.  —  Dryden! 

Humanity  leads  to  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, because  it  leads  to  self  im- 
provement. Study  your  own  charac- 
ters; endeavor  to  learn  and  to  supply 
your  own  deficiencies;  never  assume  to 
yourselves  qualities  which  you  do  not 
possess;  combine  all  this  vvith  energy 
and  activity  and  you  cannot  jircdicate 
of  yourselves,  nor  can  othei-s  predicate 
of  you,  at  what  point  you  may  arrive 
at  last.  -  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 

It  is  remai'kable  that  there  is  nothing 
le.ss  promising  than,  in  early  youth,  a 
certain  full  formed,  .settled,  and.  it  may 
be  called,  adult  character.  A  lad  who 
has.  to  a  degree  that  excites  wonder 
and  admiration,  the  character  and  de- 
meanor of  an  intelligent  man  of  mature 
age,  will  probably  be  that,  and  nothing 
more,  all  of  life,  and  will  cea.se  accorcf- 
ingly  to  be  anything  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  was  the  precocity  alone  tliat 
ever  made  him  .so.  ft  is  remarkable  by 
greyhound  fanciers  tliat  a  well -formed. 
compa(  tly-shai3(>d  puppy  never  makes 
a  fleet  dog.  They  see  more  promise  in 
the  loose- join  ted,  awkward,  clumsy 
ones.  And  even  so,  there  is  a  kind  of 
crudity  and  unsettledness  in  the  mind.s 
of  those  young  persons  who  lui'n  out 
ultimately  the  most  eminent. — Whately. 

If  wealth  is  the  obedient  and  laborious 
slave  of  virtue   aiui  of  public  honor. 


A  species  of  crow  in  India  has  a  note 
which  exactly  resembles  the  human 
voice  in  loud  laughing. 

The  laughing  jackass,  when  warning 
his  feathered  mates  that  daybreak  is  at 
hand,  utters  a  cry  resembling  a  group 
of  boys  shouting,  whooping  and  laugh- 
ing in  a  wild  chorus. 

The  nightjay  has  a  voice  like  one  la- 
menting in  distress. 

Ajnong  birds  that  have  the  power  of 
imitation,  the  parrot  is  the  best;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  voice  is  decide 
edly  inferior  to  that  of  the  mino,  a 
species  of  starling.  Curiously  enough 
the  male  bird  speaks  in  a  high,  clear 
tone  like  that  of  a  child,  while  the 
female  has  a  gruff  voice. 

Another  bird,  the  morepork  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  frequently  heard  vehemently 
demanding  more  pork,  in  a  clear,  sten 
torian  voice. 

The  whip-poor-will  also  demands  his 
punishment  in  a  distinct  imitation  of 
the  human  voice,  and  the  command  of 
the  guinea  fowl  to  come  back,  could 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  human  voice. 

Coming  to  quadrupeds,  the  cries  of 
none  approach  more  closely  that  of  the 
human  voice  than  those  of  seals  when 
lamenting  the  loss  or  capture  of  their 
young. 

The  cry  of  a  wounded  hare  resembU  3 
that  of  a  child  in  distress. 


When  an  Eastern  divine  visits  the 
Pacific  coast  and  is  invited  to  preach 
one  of  the  i)et  sermons  he  packed  in 
his  trunk,  his  Occidental  brethren  are 
said  to  remark:  "  Now  for  .some  dried 
tongue. " — Mid-Continent. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors — World's  Fair. 
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from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 
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THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


The  General. 


The  nursery  regiment  one  day, 
Were  marching  up  and  down, 

With  flying  flags  and  beating  drums, 
The  prettiest  sight  in  town. 

And  little  Willie  on  the  steps 

Was  gazing  at  the  band  ; 
Why  not  among  the  warriors 

I  did  not  understand, 

Until  I  asked  the  question  straight, 
When  flnshed  his  eyes  of  blue  ; 

"  /  am  the  General,"  he  cried, 
"  Who  must  the  troops  review." 

—Harper's  Young  People. 


A  Small  Boy's  Morning. 

First,  I  thought  I'd  dig  a  well, 

And  so  I  took  my  spade, 
And  uiiderneath  the  apple  tree 

A  deep,  round  hole  I  made. 
But  though  I  worked  like  anything 

Till  I  was  stiff  and  lame, 
I  found  I  couldn't  have  a  well. 

Because  no  water  came. 

Then  1  spied  a  little  bird  ; 

It  lay  there  just  as  dead  1 
And  so,  without  another  word, 

I  dug  a  grave  instead. 
J  put  poor  birdie  in  a  bo.x', 

And  hid  it  in  the  ground. 
And  heaped  the  dirt  above  it  close. 

And  planted  flowers  round. 

Bird  funerals  are  lots  of  fun 

Of  course,  they're  very  sad  ! 
When  1  had  covered  up  the  bird 

An  appetite  I  had. 
1  ate  a  jriece  of  gingerbread, 

Some  bread  and  butter,  too, 
And  then  I  hurried  out  to  hiid 

Some  other  things  to  do. 

— Harper's  Young  People. 


Dorothy's  Ride. 

\  want  to  tell  you  something  that 
happened  many  years  ago  in  the  old 
town  of  Nantucket. 

Quite  on  the  bow  of  the  highest  hill 
stood  a  curious,  old-fashioned  mill,  the 
sails  of  which  were  so  long  that  they 
nearly  touched  the  ground;  and  of 
(•ourse  they  rose  almost  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  mill,  when  they  were  whirled 
up  by  the  wind.  Near  this  old  mill  the 
miller  lived  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

John  was  a  sturdy,  sun-browned  boy, 
two  years  older  than  Dorothy;  but  he 
was  good  to  her,  for  he  loved  his  sister 
dearly,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
playing  with  her.  They  were  always 
happy  together;  and  in  summer,  when 
the  weather  was  fine,  they  used  to  sail 
a  tiny  boat  on  one  of  the  many  ponds. 
Their  little  craft  was  not  a  French  toy 
with  painted  hull  and  gay  steamers, 
but  a  plain  affair  which  their  father 
had  made  for  them  in  the  long  evenings; 
and  it  had  a  coarse  bit  of  cotton  for  a 
sail. 

The  summers  flew  away,  until  at  last 
.lohn  was  old  enough  to  be  sent  away 
to  school;  and  poor  little  Dorothy  was 
left  to  play  all  alone.  She  was  a  help- 
ful little  girl,  and  saved  her  mother 
many  steps.  Still,  she  found  her  play- 
time very  dull,  because  she  didn't  care 
any  longer  for  the  little  boat. 

At  last  she  began  going  with  her 
father  to  the  mill;  and  all  day  she  flitted 
about  there,  as  busy  as  a  bee  and  hu- 
ining  as  cheeily. 

Sometimes  she  would  lay  on  the  grass 
and  watch  the  mill-sails  as  they  swept 
slowly  down  and  rose  again  on  the 
I  other  side,  thinking  all  sorts  of  odd 
'  thoughts  about  them.  One  day,  while 
she  was  lazily  watching  them,  she  had 
a  bright  idea.  What  fun  !  Springing 
up,  she  waited  for  a  sail  to  come  with- 
in her  reach,  and  caught  it,  holding  on 
till  it  lifted  her  off  her  feet;  and  then 
she  would  let  go,  and  seize  another, 
and  another,  until  she  was  tired.  Day 
after  day  she  amused  herself  thus;  and, 
when  Saturday  came,  she  brought  John 
to  see  her  new  sport. 

She  had  become  too  well  acquainted 
with  her  great  friend,  the  mill,  to  have 
any  fear  of  it;  and  each  time  she  trust- 
ed herself  to  its  arms  she  let  them  carry 
her  a  little  higher,  so  that  she  began 
to  see  a  long  way  off  over  the  land  and 
the  ocean.  What  a  heroine  she  must 
seem  to  her  brother,  she  thought;  for 
he  had  never  thought  of  trying  it  be- 
fore, F/l.iitecl  bv  hf  r  ,supccs5?,  slip  spranj^ 


upon  the  sail  for  a  last  ride,  as  it  was 
dinner-time.  Looking  back  over  her 
shoulder  to  see  the  effect  of  her  daring 
on  John,  she  clung  a  little  longer  than 
she  meant  to;  and  in  a  twinkling  she 
found  that  she  could  see  farther  away 
than  she  had  ever  dreamed. 

There  was  a  harbor  with  the  white 
sails  set  to  dry.  She  could  look  away 
down  into  the  town  and  see  the  people 
in  the  streets.  There,  too,  was  Sankaty 
Light.  Now  she  must  be  as  high  as 
the  tall  light-house.  Thoroughly  fright- 
ened, yet  not  daring  to  let  go  at  this 
dizzy  height,  she  began  to  cry.  She 
saw  her  mother  coming  to  call  them  to 
dinner;  and  she  thought, — poor  little 
girl! — "I  shall  never  see  my  poor 
mother  again." 

Higher  and  still  higher  she  flew,  her 
dress  floating  out  on  the  wind  and  her 
poor  little  heart  nearly  bursting  with 
tiii-ror  and  grief.  She  did  not  see  John, 
so  pale  with  fear;  nor  did  she  hear  her 
father  cry:  "Oh,  my  child  will  be 
killed  !  Oh,  my  poor  little  girl  !  "  She 
had  now  only  eyes  and  ears  and  thought 
for  that  terrible  journey;  and  once  she 
wondered  if  she  was  going  to  heaven, 
for  she  was  sure  that  it  could  not  be 
much  liighcr  than  she  had  risen.  Still 
she  clung  tightly,  and  at  last  she  shut 
her  eyes. 

Thetoiionc(;  reached,  slowly  the  sail, 
with  its  precious  burden,  began  to  de- 
scend. How  they  all  watched  it  !  No- 
body spoke,  and  they  hardly  dared  to 
breathe.  Ijower  and  lower  it  came, 
until,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground, 
Dorothy  opened  her  eyes;  and.  over- 
come with  a  sudden  sense  of  safety,  her 
little  fingers  unclasped,  and  down  she 
came. 

She  fell  pretty  hard;  but,  luckily, 
there  are  no  stones  in  Nantucket,  so  no 
bones  were  broken.  But  her  head  had 
such  a  bump  that  she  saw  bright  lights 
flashing,  and  she  heard  a  hum  of 
strange  sounds;  and  soon  her  poor 
back  began  to  ache  and  her  head  felt 
sore,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  once 
more  to  find  herself  safe  in  her  dear 
father's  arms.  And  then  thoy  all  cried 
together  for  thankfulness. 

And  this  was  the  last  ride  that 
Dorothy  ever  took  on  -the  sails  of  the 
old  windmill. — Mrs.  C.  E.  Cheeney,  in 
St.  Nicholas. 


Smiles. 

'■  Were  you  a  bull  or  a  bear  ''  asked 
an  acquaintance  of  a  speculator. 
"  Neither,''  he  replied;  "  I  was  an  ass." 

She — "How  the  fashions  change!" 
He — "  There  isn't  much  change  in  the 
pocketbooks,  except  they  are  worn 
shorter  and  lighter  this  year." 

A  soldier,  being  asked  if  he  met  with 
much  hospitality  in  Ireland,  replied 
that  he  was  in  the  hospital  nearly  all 
the  time  he  was  there. — Tid-Bits. 

"I  shall  be  glad  when  I  get  big 
enough  to  wash  my  own  face,"  mut- 
tered little  Johnny,  after  his  mamma 
had  got  through  with  him:  ""then  I 
won't  wash  it. " 

Reuben —  '  If  I  were  a  dog,  I'd  rather 
be  a  black  one  than  a  white  one." 
Mamma — ' '  Why,  Reuben  ?  "  Reuben — 
"  Because  then  I  wouldn't  have  to  be 
given  a  bath  so  often." 

"I'm  going  to  revive  my  French 
again,"  said  Pills.  "  I  don't  believe  it's 
possible,"  retorted  Squills,  "  after  the 
way  you  murdered  it  the  last  time  I 
heard  you." — Exchange. 

Chofly:  "It — aw — may  be  all  wight, 
you  know;  but  I — aw — find  it  doosed 
hard  to  believe  that  we  are  descended 
from  the  monkey.  "  Miss  Smart  (after 
looking  him  over):  "  I  don't." 

A  book  agent  attempted  to  sell  a 
Frankford  politician  an  encyclopjedia. 
"  Cyclopa3dia  ?"  exclaimed  the  Frank- 
ford  man.  "No!  Don't  want  it. 
Wouldn't  have  time  to  ride  it." 

Mother — "I  wish  you  would  rake  up 
the  dead  leaves  in  the  yard.  '  Small 
Sammy—"  I've  got  a  sprain  in  my 
wrist,  an'  the  rheumatism  in  my  back, 
an'  growing  pains  in  my  right  leg,  an' — 
an'  cramps  in  my  left  one,  an'  head- 
ache, an'  toothache."  Mother— "After 
you  have  raked  the  leaves  into  a  pile, 
you  may  set  it  on  fire  and  jump  over 
it."    Sammy  —  "  'Whoopee  !  Where's 

the  r.ake  'f 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


It  paj's  to  smooth  all  wrinkles  out 
before  beginning  to  iron. 

The  asbestos  cooking  mats  are  prac- 
tically indestructible.    They  cost  but 

To  mend  large  holes  in  stockings  or 
merino  underwear,  tack  a  piece  of  net 
over  the  hole  and  darn  through  it. 

Go  out  of  doors  at  least  once  a  day  on 
some  fixed  errand.  The  change  broad- 
ens the  mind — the  fresh  air  invigorates 
the  body.  To  no  one  is  the  advice  more 
necessary  than  the  housewife. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  young  house- 
wife that  boiling  fruit  may  be  poured 
into  a  glass  jar  without  the  slightest 
danger  to  the  glass  if  only  it  be  set  on 
a  folded  cloth  which  has  been  wet  with 
cold  water. 

Do  as  much  ironing  with  the  clothes 
wringer  as  possible.  Plain  pieces, 
like  towels,  pillowcases,  sheets,  merinos 
and  stockings,  put  through  the  wringer, 
will  be  smooth  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes,  if  the  rollers  are  tight, 
a  few  cents,  and  the  relief  they  attord 
the  cook's  mind  is  so  great  that  no  one 
using  them  is  likely  afterward  to  do 
without  them.  They  arc  also  excellent 
for  toasting,  the  bread  being  laid  on 
them  instead  of  being  held  over  a  fire 
by  a  fork  or  an  ordinary  wire 
toaster. 

A  pretty  decoration  for  a  sunny  win- 
dow is  made  as  follows:  Take  a  com- 
mon sponge  and  trim  it  so  that  it  will 
be  perfectly  round  when  wet.  Dampen 
it  and  sprinkle  it  with  grass  seeds; 
dampen  it  every  day.  and  hang  it  in 
the  sun;  in  a  few  days  the  grass  will  be 
green  all  over  it  and  it  will  look  like  a 
grass  ball. 

Better  than  l)randy  paper  or  uny- 
thing  else  for  covering  jellies  is  melted 
parattiue.  It  is  pure  wax.  absolutely 
tasteless,  and  hardens  at  once.  It  is 
used  without  trouble  and  can  easily  be 
lifted  ott'  when  done  with,  washed  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose  another  year. 
When  it  hardens  tie  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  over  the  glass  to  keep  out  the 
dust. 

A  doctor  says  that  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take for  all  women  to  suppose  that  the 
pointed-toe  shoe  is  bad  for  the  feet. 
He  adds  that  there  are  feet  that  should 
wear  nothing  else  and  that  are  hurt  by 
the  square-toed  boot  that  is  often  sub- 
stituted. The  way  to  determine  what 
is  best  for  one's  feet  is  to  place  the 
stockinged  foot  upon  the  floor  and  to 
notice  where  the  big  toe  comes.  If  it 
is  on  a  line  with  the  others,  then  the 
square-toed  shoe  is  required.  If  it 
decidedly  projects  beyond  the  others 
the  pointed  toe  is  better. 

Don't  lean  the  face  against  marble 
or  iron  when  overheated.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Press  tells  of  a  young  woman 
who,  after  drinking  a  cup  of  hot  coffee, 
sat  down  by  an  open  window  and  rested 
her  face  against  the  cool  stone  casting. 
Grateful  as  it  felt  then  she  repented 
her  act  the  next  day,  when  she  was 
attacked  by  a  facial  paralysis  that  drew 
her  features  a  little  to  one  side,  notice- 
ably the  eyelids  and  mouth.  The  phys- 
ician who  treated  her  said  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  affection,  and  was  apt  to 
be  encountered  oftenest  in  the  summer 
months,  when  persons  are  most  careless 
in  protecting  themselves  against  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature. 


"Say,  waiter!  are  you  positive  this 
is  wild  duck  I  am  eating  "  Oh,  yes, 
sir  ! — so  wild  that  we  had  to  (;hase  it 
round  the  back  yard  for  fifteen  min- 
utes before  we  could  catch  it." — Ameri- 
can Grocer. 


Quince  Cream.— To  equal  quantities 
of  cooked  and  strained  quince  and 
.sugar  add  the  whites  of  four  eggs; 
heat  till  white  and  serve  in  glasses.  ' 

Steamed  Apples.  —  Take  richly 
flavored  apples,  wash  and  core,  but  do 
not  peel.  Steam  them  in  a  steamer 
until  perfectly  tender,  take  them  out 
and  serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Cookies.  —  One  and  three  -  fourths 
poimds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
three-fourths  pound  of  butter,  four 
eggs,  a  tablespoonful  of  mace.  Blanch 
and  halve  some  almonds  and  decorate 
the  tops  of  the  cookies. 

A  Cream  of  Chocolate.— Take  a  pint 
of  milk  and  three  ounces  of  chocolate. 
Boil  this  with  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  until  thoroughly  mixed,  then 
remove  from  the  flre  and  add  four  eggs 
beaten  light.  Pour  into  a  cold  bowl  to 
cool,  and,  when  cool,  add  a  pint  of 
cream  beaten  stiff  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  vanilla. 

Potatoes  a  Maitre  d'Hotel.— Cut 
about  a  quai-t  of  potatoes  in  slices. 
Put  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  butter 
in  a  saucepan,  and  when  melted  add  a 
small  teaspoon ful  of  flour,  stir  tiU  turn- 
ing yellow,  then  add  a  quart  of  milk 
and  salt  to  taste.  Let  it  boil  up  once, 
take  from  the  fir(>  and  add  the  pota- 
toes. Put  it  back  over  a  slow  fire  for 
ten  minutes,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
minced  parsley,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  serve. 

Calf's  Head  Cheese.— Boil  a  calf's 
head  in  four  or  five  quarts  of  water  for 
three  hours,  or  until  the  meat  leaves 
the  bones.  Take  up  the  head  with  a 
skimmer,  i-emove  the  bones  and  chop 
the  meat  very  fine.  Sea.son  it  with  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  salt,  pepper  and 
.sweet  herbs.  Mix  thoroughly.  Put  \i 
into  a  deep  dish,  lay  a  plate  over,  put 
on  a  weight  and  set  away  in  a  cool 
place.  When  cold  it  can  be  served  cut 
in  thin  slices  for  sandwiches,  season- 
ing each  slice  with  made  mustard 

Omelet. — Add  to  six  eggs  beaton 
very  light  a  scant  tablespoonful  of 
flour  mixed  smooth  in  two  tablespo.in- 
fuls  of  milk,  half  an  onion  chopped  very 
fine,  a  little  ham,  and  a  sprig  of  pars- 
ley, also  chopped  fine,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Mix  these  all  well 
together.  Put  a  piece  of  butter  half 
the  size  of  an  egg  into  a  fry'.ng  pan, 
and  when  hot  turn  in  the  mixture, 
stirring  all  the  time  till  it  begins  to 
thicken.  Then  let  it  stand  three  min- 
utes to  brown,  lap  it  half  over,  .slip  it 
on  a  dish,  and  serve  at  once. 


A  Novel  Time=Qlass. 


"  During  a  trip  which  I  took  through 
the  West  Indies  several  years  ago," 
said  a  traveler,  "I  saw  a  sight  in  one 
of  the  old  villages  which  brought  the 
old  proverb,  '  Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,'  forcibly  to  my  mind. 
In  the  front  of  one  of  the  houses,  on 
a  veranda,  stood  a  sentry  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  keep  the  time  for  the  vil- 
lage by  means  of  a  primitive  sand- 
glass. Two  beer  bottles  were  firmly 
tied  together,  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
fixed  in  a  wooden  frame  made  to  stand 
in  reversible  positions.  A  quantity  of 
black  sand  ran  from  one  bottle  into  the 
other  in  just  half  an  hour,  and  when  the 
upper  bottle  was  empty  the  frame  was 
reversed.  Twelve  short  sticks  marked 
with  notches  from  one  to  twelve  were 
hung  upon  a  string,  and  a  hook  was 
placed  between  the  stick  bearing  the 
number  of  notches  corresi^onding  to  the^ 
hour  last  struck  and  the  one  to  be 
struck  next.  The  sentry  announced 
the  time  by  striking  the  hours  on  a 
large  gong." 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


--^The  Alaska  salmon  pack  is  about  f'i(H),OU0 
cases. 

— Prime  wheat  is  selling  lor  twenty-eight 
cents  a  bushel  at  Pendleton,  Or. 

—Richard  Gird  has  finished  placing  *:S(H),000 
worth  of  new  machinery  at  his  beet  sugar 
factory  at  Chino,  Cal. 

—A  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  lumber  company 
will  furnish  3,000,000  feet  of  cedar  for  railway 
work  in  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

— G.  W.  Hunt  has  contracted  to  build  UX) 
miles  of  road  from  Fort  Bi-agg,  Cal..  to  Mt. 
Vernon  coal  mines  for  the  Overland  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

-The  Gila  Bend  canal  and  dam  site,  valued 
at  *1,. 500, 000,  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  been 
hought  bv  the  Colorado  Canal  and  Land  Com- 
pany for  *W)0,000. 

—The  I'rvbiloff  seal  contiwtors  killed  this 
year  about  16,000  of  the  20.0(K)  seals  that  the 
Government  permits  to  be  taken  from  the 
rookeries.  Besides  these,  the  sealers  who 
were  taking  seals  in  the  open  sea  killed  ;iO,(KX). 
At  this  I'ate  the  seals  will  be  exterminated. 

— Sevei-al  citizens  of  Portland,  Or.,  have 
formed  a  corporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,(KK),000  to  build  beet-sugar  factories  in  Ore- 
gon. K.  G.  Korn,  i-ecently  of  Germany,  who 
is  one  of  the  incorporators,  has  made  an  exten- 
sive chemical  examination  of  the  soil  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

-President  C.  P.  Huntington  of  the  Mexi- 
can International  railway  has  ordered  that 
the  line  be  immediately  extended  from  Mexico 
to  Sierra  Majado  mining  camp.  Nearl.v  all  of 
the  grade  of  this  extension  was  completed 
about  two  years  ago,  but  work  was  suspended 
owing  to  the  financial  depression.  A  branch 
of  the  road  is  also  being  built  from  Reata  to 
Monterey.  J.  A.  Robertson,  general  manager 
of  the  Monterey  &  Mexican  Gulf  road,  is  now 
in  New  York  arranging  for  the  extension  of 
that  line  from  Trevino  to  Sierra  Majado  and 
thence  to  Mazatlan. 

— The  magnitude  of  the  c<«U  dejiosits  in  the 
State  of  Washington  is  little  realized  away 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Not  all  the  Atlantic 
States  combined  contain  such  a  supply.  Work- 
able veins  are  known  to  exist  in  eighteen  out 
of  the  thirty-four  counties,  and  they  cover  an 
area  of  more  than  1,00(),(K)0  acres.  The  coal 
ranges  in  character  from  Cannel  to  serai- 
anl  iiracitc,  through  all  grades  of  domestic, 
gas,  steaming,  cooking  and  smithing  coals. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Roslyn  mines  in 
Kittitas  county,  the  productive  measui'cs  lie 
west  of  the  Cascade  range.  Tliey  are  all  lig- 
•lile  and  bituminous.  Anthracite  has  been 
found  in  the  Olympics  and  in  the  Cascades, 
and  there  is  a  fine  deposit  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Rainier.  These,  however,  have  not 
been  developed  sufficiently  to  judge  of  their 
values.  The  lignite  measures  extend  from 
British  Columbia  on  the  north  to  the  Colum- 
bia river;  and  east  from  Puget  Sound  fifteen 
miles.  The  area  covered  is  estimated  at  800,- 
OOO  acres.  Less  than  two  percent  of  it  is  owned 
by  companies  prepared  to  open  up  veins  as 
soon  as  the  market  is  ready  for  the  output. 

-  Mathew  Gage,  the  originatorof  the  irriga- 
tion system  which  bears  his  name,  and  by 
which  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  River- 
side and  near  by  are  watered,  has  sued  to  re- 
cover ^.^^(KX)  from  the  Riverside  Trust  Com- 
pany and  the  Northern  Counties  Investment 
Trust  of  London,  England.  He  alleges  that 
these  corporations  have  conspired  to  freeze 
him  out  of  his  entire  interest  in  the  great 
system  which  he  had  built  after  years  of  toil. 
In  bSflO  the  Riverside  Trust  ComiMiny  was  or- 
ganized and  bought  from  Gage  7000  acres, 
together  with  the  Gage  water  system,  giving 
him  in  return  1700  shares  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany's stock  and  promising  to  pay  him  .£.38,000 
out  of  its  earnings.  The  next  year  Gage 
.says  that  the  Trust  Company  had  a  surplus  of 
*20(),0(K),  but  refu.sed  to  pay  his  claim,  and, 
being  pushed  for  money  to  carry  on  his 
st-hemes,  he  borrowed  £18,000  from  "the  North 
Counties  Investment  Trust,  giving  that  con- 
cern as  security  his  stock  in  the  Riverside 
Trust  Company  and  his  claim  against  it  for 
£.38,000.  Gage  alleges  that  the  English  cor- 
poration was  heavilj'  interested  in  the  River- 
side Trust  Company,  which  is  also  an  English 
company,  and  conspired  to  prevent  him  from 
realizing  anything  on  hi«  stock  or  claim.  The 
Northern  Counties  Company,  it  is  alleged,  in- 
duced the  Riverside  Company  to  repudiate 
the  statement  which  it  made  in  March,  1891, 
that  it  had  a  surplus  of  $200,0(X),  which,  undei 
the  terms  of  the  purchase,  should  have  been 
used  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  to  Gage.  The 
complaint  also  declares  that  the  value  of  the 
stock  and  claim  amounts  to  $7.')0,000.  Gage 
asks  the  court  to  order  an  accounting  to  de- 
clare that  i'3.s,(K)0  is  a  vendor's  lien  on  the 
land  and  water  rights  sold  bv  him  to  the 
Riverside  Trust  Company,  that  the  stock 
transferred  to  the  Northern  Counties  Com- 
pany be  returned  to  him,  and  that  he  have 
judgment  for  iSfXI.OOO. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Piitt-ntcil  April  :t.  1S83.    Patentfd  April  1", 


Manufactur<'<l  l.j  i;.  I.HSSKNDKN. 

The  aittiilioii  of  thv  pul>lic  is  c;iilcil  to  tlilM 
ScrapiT  and  llii'  many  varieties  of  woi  k  of  wlilcli  It 
Is  capable,  such  aH  Kallioail  Work.  Irrlpatlon 
Ditches.  Levee  Biiikllnf,'.  Leveling  I^aml.  Koail  Mak- 
1m(.'.  etc. 

Tills  Inipleiiieiil  will  Like  \ip  ami  eai  iy  lis  load  to 
any  desiiTd  dislrniee.  It  will  ill.Hti-ihiite  the  dirt 
evenly  or  depoHll  its  load  in  btilk  as  deHired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Peram-r.  Grader,  and  ('anier. 
Tlioiisands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  in  ill!  parts 
of  the  eoinitry. 

UrThin  Scraper  is  all  Steel- the  only  one  niann- 
factiireil  in  the  Stale. 

Price,  all  Steel.  foiu--horse,  »-10;  Sleel.  Iwu-liorse. 
931.    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEN,  STOCKTOK,  CAL. 


00,000  COPIES 

of  AufTiist  nurnb.rr  of 

COILED  SPRING  HliSTLER 

for  free  disi  rilii;!  ion.  We  •rive  I  lircc  flue  ill- 
ust rations  of  P»si«'  Fetn-o  in  nse.  Includiiit; 
a  snap  shot  at  the  fanions  Kast  MlPilon  tlie 
Lalie  Sin.ic  and  Ml<  his:;ui  !^.)iilliern  II.  ii. 
Train  maUlnir:!."!  miles  :iu  hi'ora  nd  fem-o  Ueep- 
ing  ri^lii  !ili)e-'>i<le  of  It.  1  r  iiiie  ested  in  I  lie 
feo'  C  ii:ic-' ioii  --cud  forco,  y.    No  <-lKiiL'e. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SSI^ECIrtLTV. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  Oenoral  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacilic  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  boalthy  and  free  from 
calo  or  other  pests. 

Send  tor  Calaloguu  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Mammon, 

Blgga,  Butte  Countv.  Cal. 


P.  &  B.  PAPER. 

BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


IF  YOU  ARE  IN  NEED  OF  A  DKYING  SURFACE  OK  TKAYS  FOR 
PRUNES  OR  RAISIN.S,  YOU  WII,I-  CONSULT  YOUK  «I>YN  INTKK- 
ESTS  HV  INVKSTIGATINU  THE  MERITS  OF  P.  *  Ii  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

I''or  Kvery  Duty  and  Auy  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WKITK  FOR  )  No.  U,  devoted  to  Agrieiiltural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUKS  /  No.  15,  devoted  to  Steam  Kngine.s  and  Pumping  Maehinery. 
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RERKINS*  RUmRS 

For  All  Purposes. 
KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 


A1>0  r«ieei   *i  ^'it   ncsei.   rein  e  duu   avi;ci  tn7 

Ke nee  Board    Write  for  clrcuiHrs. 
DeKALB  FENC6  CO..  88  High  St..  DeKalb,  III. 

Jno.  Woodlock,  26  Beale  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 
GENKRAT,  .\GKNTS  FOR  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applicatious.  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Dt^afness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con 
dition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Etistachian 
Tube.  When  this  tul«'  is  Inflamed  you  have  a 
rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  lind  when  it 
is  entirely  closed.  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unlesii  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this 
tube  restored  to  its  normal  eoodition.  hearing  will 
be  destroyed  forever:  nine  cases  out  of  tea  are 
caused  l)y  catarrh,  which  is  nothinj?  but  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  casf 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
ree. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
4VSold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Stcfl  Wet,  Picket  l.awn  Fence;  Ste.-l  Gates.  Steel 
Posts  unil  Steel  Ruils ;  Tree,  Fluwer  niel  Tomato 
GiiatdB-.  SteeMVire  Fence  Board,  etc.    fntaloeue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III 


t'oliLjIiY  0  ?jock  book. 


NlI.KS'  new  manual  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rals- 
Ine  on  the  PacKie  Toast.  A  New  Edition,  over  IIX) 
pafTes,  profusely  Illustrated  with  h.-iuilsuuie,  lifelike 
lllustratiouB  of  the  different  varieties  of  Poultry 
and  Live  Stock.  Price,  postpaid.  50  cents.  Address 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OlBce,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IRRIGATION   OF   SMALL   FARMS   SinPLIFIED. -<^&Biid.-^ 

^   ■■nrff'"?*-  COMPLETE   OUTFIT,    2400   QALLONS    PER    HOUR.  J300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  Iir  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RR/\INCIS    SyVVIXH    &  CO., 

 MAKnFACTUREKS  OF  


FOR    TO\A/M    \A/ATER  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Aspbaltum. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

2:20  yviarleet  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advautaiie  lo  consult  this  old  experienced, 
lirst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  assoc  iates  aud  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientiHc  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  oftlce,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  aud  careful 
practice  before  the  Ottlce.  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purjxjse  of 
determining  tlie  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us.  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage,   .\ddress  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  5.F. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  lO,  1894. 

FLOUR— Wo  quote  as  foUow.s :  Net  cash  prices 
for  Famil.v  Extras,  25  (m-  $3  35  1*  bbl;  Bakers' 
Extras.  $3  15fa)$.S  25;  Superfine,  $2  .S5(5)$ae0  f.  bbl. 

WHEAT— There  is  nothing  particularly  encour- 
aging in  the  situation  for  sellers.  Prices  keep  low, 
while  the  demand  is  of  moderate  proportions  only. 
Sample  business  is  therefore  slow  and  uninterest- 
ing. Some  activity  has  developed  in  the  specula- 
tive market  within  a  few  days  and  Call  Board 
operations  show  slightly  higher  quotations.  But 
this  improvement  is  said  to  be  based  solely  on  the 
filling  by  shorts.  No.  1  shipping  Wheat  is  quota- 
ble at  Wifn  Hlyc  'f,  ctl.  with  83i4e  tor  something  of 
better  quality.  Much  Walla  Walla  Wheat  is  still 
on  the  market  seeking  custom  at  70c  for  fair  aver- 
age, 60r<i.65c  for  No.  2  and  40(&  50c  for  off  grade. 

BARLEY— Feed  Barley  is  not  in  very  general 
demand,  and  the  tone  of  the  market  is  rather  soft 
than  otherwise.  Receipts  are  free  and  buyers 
have  large  area  for  selection.  Arrivals  yesterday 
were  10,000  ctls,  of  which  2500  ctls  came  from  Ore- 
gon. There  is  still  fairly  good  inquiry  for  Brewing, 
though  the  demand  is  much  less  urgent  than  a 
month  or  so  ago.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good, 
7.5(o(77Hc;  choice,  78Ji@)80c ;  Brewing,  85@90o  »  ctl. 

OATS— The  market  lacks  activity  of  movement 
and  firmness  in  price.  Offerings  are  of  fairly  large 
magnitude,  but  the  demand  is  light  and  slow,  and 
no  marked  reduction  in  stocks  is  apparent. 
Dealers,  however,  are  hopeful  of  a  change  for  the 
better  very  soon.  We  quote:  Milling,  $1  10@1  15; 
Surprise,  $1  15  @1  20;  fancy  feed,  $1  05ia)l  10;  good 
to  choice,  97'/jC@l  05;  poor  to  fair,  80@92'/ac;  Black, 
nominal;  Red,  nominal;  Gray.95c@$l  V  ctl. 

CORN— Offerings  are  not  heavy,  while  the  in- 
quiry is  small,  and  the  market  is  therefore  void  of 
interest.  Quotable  at  $1  20  for  large  Yellow,  $1  27>/2 
30  for  small  Yellow  and  $1  27'i^U  30  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27  50@28  50  ^ 
ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27(&128  ^ 
ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  .small 
packages,  2%<gSW  ¥  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  1*  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  $37  50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $30 
ton;  jobbing,  $32  ,50. 

FEED^Manhattau  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-Ib  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-ft) 
bags,  $11  50. 

SEEDS— Trade  is  light.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows :  Mustard,  Brown,  $2  00@$2  25;  Yellow, 
$2  75rn;2  90;  Trieste,  $2  50(S($2  60;  Canary,  3(S,4c; 
Hemp,  3%c  ?-  It);  Rape,  l?:i^2Mc;  Timothy,  .5® 
fic  ¥  lb;  Alfalfa,  9c;  Flax,  $3(a'3  25  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16  50(Sil7  50  'H  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3'/jC; 
Rye  Meal.  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4Mc; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Ciacked  Wheat,  3'/2c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  4M  to  4%^  "t<  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13  50@$14  f,  ton. 

HAY— Receipts  are  liberal,  keeping  prices  at  a 
somewhat  low  range.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  ^ 
ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay..  Following  are 
the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay: 
Wheat  $8®$12;  Wheat  and  Oikt,  $7  50@I0  5f);  Oat, 
$7@11;  Wild  Oat,  $7@10  50;  Alfalfa,  $8  50@9; 
Barley,  $6@9;  Clover,  $7@10;  compressed,  $7@11 ; 
Stock,  $6@7  ton, 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@60c  bale. 

HOPS— Nothing  doing.  Prices  nominal  at  4(S  5c 
for  old  and  6r"  8c  ft' for  new.  The  Price  Current 
says:  "The  local  market  remains  inactive. 
There  is  somi^  oppoi  tunity  to  place  choice  new  in 
a  moderate  way  at  7@8c,  but  growers  as  a  rule  are 
not  at  present  willing  to  accept  these  figures. 
Considerable  damage  is  reported  to  the  Washing- 
ton crop  from  lice  and  mold,  with  prospects  that 
the  total  yield  of  that  State  will  be  only  about 
two-third's  of  earlier  estimates,  or  about  3(.),(XI0 
bales.  Recent  advices  from  the  Puyallup  section 
claim  that  there  will  not  be  over  12,000  bales  choice 
Hops  in  all  Washington.  The  yield  in  Oregon  is 
also  expected  to  fall  materially  short  of  early 
estimates.  It  is  now  tolerably  certain  that  the 
crop  of  the  entire  coast  will  aggregate  less  than 
in  1893." 

RYE— Quotable  at  85®  87'/4c^  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  g5c(f<  $1  05  ctl. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable    at    $18  50@19 
f>  ton. 

POTATOES— Supplies  are  not  heavy,  though 
enough  to  satisfy  all  demands.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Early  Rose,  2.5(a'30c;  River  Red,  40@50c; 
Garnet  Chile,  40c;  Burbanks,  30(n!50c;  Salinas 
Burbanks,  60@75c;  Sweets,  50c@$l  50  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  40^'50c  ¥  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  50(fi  l  75; 
Blackeye,  $1  60r"il  65;  Niles,  $1  50(?  1  75  1?  ctl. 

BEANS— Trade  is  not  active.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Bayos,  $2(52  10;  Butter,  $1  8.5®2  for  small 
and$2((f2  15  for  large;  Pink,  $140(5)1.5(1;  Red,  $2fa 
2  25;  Lima,  $4(0)4  25;  Pea,  $2  50@2  70;  Small  White, 
$2  50@2  60;  Large  White,  $2  30@$2  ,50  ^  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— All  descriptions  continue  in 
liberal  demand,  and  the  advantage  as  regards 
prices  is' still  on  ihe  side  of  buyers.  We  quote: 
Green  Okra,  40®60c  box;  Egg  plant,  25®40c  ^ 
box;  Cucumbers.  1,5(5  20c  box  for  bay;  Pickles,  $1(3 
1  50  for  No.  1  and  25c@50c  ctl  for  No.  2;  Summer 
Squash,  20(c!J.2,5c  ^  box;  Green  Corn,  2.5(3, 40c  f,  sack 
for  common  and  ?5c(g$l  ^*  box  for  bay;  Berkeley 
Corn.  4O@).50c  per  box;  Marrowfat  Squash,  $5  ton; 
Green  Peppers,  2ll(5'3oc  box  for  Chile  and  20(a40c 
*  box  for  Bell;  Tomatoes,  20@40c  1?  box;  Turnips, 
75c  'fi  ctl;  Beets,  75c  ^  sack;  Parsnips,  $1  '£>  f, 
ctl;  Carrots,  3.5(5)40c;  Cabbage,  50(g,60c;  Garlic. 
l>/s@2c  ¥  ft;  Cauliflower,  60(®70c  f.  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  17i4@20c  ^  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Trade  is  somewhat  brisk,  but 
receipts  coutiuue  large,  and  there  is  more  stock  on 
the  market  than  can  comfortably  be  handled  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  trade.  As  a  consequence,  ped- 
dlers are  yet  able  to  buy  at  low  figures.  We  quote 
as  follows  :  Pomegranates,  $1{«$1  25  V  box; 
Quinces,  25@.50c  t*  box:  White  Nectarines,  35®.50c 
*box;  Red  Nectarines, .50@('>0c  |»  box;  Crabapples, 
25(a50o  V  box;  Peaches,  Simiac  1*  box  and  $1.5® 
27  50  ¥  ton  in  bulk;  Black  Figs.  20@.30c  ^  box  for 
Mayers  and  40®75c  for  2-layers  box;  Plums, 
30@50c  fi  box;  Apples,  35@$1  box ;  Pears,  com- 
mon, 2,5@50c  box;  Bartlett  Pears,  40(S80c  1?  box 
and  $20@30  *i  ton  in  bulk;  Cantaloupes,  75o(a)$I  50 
f( crate;  Nutmegs,  ;«)®50c;  Watermelons,  $6@12  1^ 
hundred. 

GRAPES— Good  demand  for  choice  stock  for 
table  purposes.  Wine  descriptions  are  slow  of 
sale.  We  quote:  Sweetwater,  2.5(fi,%c;  Malaga, 
30(5  40c;  Muscat,  30(5'4lic:  Black,  2ii(n40c:  Tokay, 
30@40c;  Isabella.  .5(>c('o$r.  Corui'clion,  6(l(<i  75c  f, 
box;  Zinfandel  Wine  (J rapes,  $10(n  12  ton. 

BERRIES— Supplies  light  and  prices  steady. 
We  quote:  Raspberries,  $5@7  V  chest;  Straw- 
berries, $.3@5  W>  chest  for  Sharpless;  Black- 
berries, —  fi  chest;  Huokelberries,  4®6c 't^  ft. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Mexican  Limes  have  further 
advanced  in  price.  We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 


$5  50(26  ^  box:  Lemons,  Sicily,  — ®— :  Cali- 
fornia Lemons.  $3@4  for  common  and  $5@5  50  for 
good  to  choice;  Bananas,  IH@2  1^  bunch;  Pine- 
apples, $2@3  50  ^  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Trade  is  of  light  proportions. 
Prices,  as  a  rule,  show  easy  tone. 

The  circular  of  Foster  &  Webster  says:  "At 
present  the  Dried  Fruit  market  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  deadlock,  buyers  and  sellers  being 
far  apart  in  their  ideas  as  to  prices.  In  fact, 
buyers  are  unable  to  obtain  from  their  customers 
in  the  East  anything  like  the  prices  being  asked 
by  the  holders  here,  and  consequently  they  are 
waiting  until  either  the  Eastern  houses  come  up 
or  the  holders  come  down  in  their  figures.  Mean- 
while, prices  are  graduall.y  sagging  downward. 
Peaches  having  declined  a  half  cent  in  the  past 
week.  Pears  a  full  cent,  and  a  general  feeling  of 
weakness  pervades  the  whole  market.  The  large 
quantit.y  of  fruit  being  held  in  the  warehouses  and 
on  the  ranches  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  market, 
and  the  Eastern  jobber  fears  to  invest  at  present 
prices,  not  knowing  what  day  this  great  quantity 
may  be  thrown  on  the  market,  thus  making  his 
purchases  shrink  in  value  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent." 

Following  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8i/4c  ;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7J4c;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6Hc;  prime,  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  8M@8i4c;  sun-dried.  5@6c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6'^c;  choice,  6Hc;  standard, 
6c;  prime,  5%c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@I4c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  6c;  quarters,  .5c;  choice, 
4?ic:  standard,  4c;  prime,  S^c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;  unpitted,  lH@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  45i(S)5c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6V4c ;  standard, 
6c;  prime.  5'/ic. 

Raisins — 4-crown,  loose,  4}ic;  3-crown,  3'/2c;  2- 
crown,  3c;  seedless  Sultanas,  4c;  seedless  Musca- 
tels, 3c  ^  ft;  .3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  25  f<  box; 
clusters,  $1  50:  Dehesa  clusters,  .$2;  Imperial  clus- 
ters. $3;  47crown,  loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced, 
$1  25  box. 

Dried  Grapes— 2'.<(c  ft. 

NUT.S — New  crop  is  now  coming  forward.  We 
quote:  Chestnuts,  — @— c  ^  ft;  Walnuts,  8c  for 
hard  shell,  6®8c  for  soft  shell  and  .5(n'7c  for 
paper  shell ;  California  Almonds,  8V2@9c  for  soft 
shell,  7c  for  hard  shell  and  10c  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  4@5c;  Hickory  Nuts,  ,5@6c;  Filberts, 
in®.10!4c;  Pecans,  8c  for  rough  and  8®10c  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  8@9c;  Cocoanuts,  $4  to 
.$4  50  100. 

HONEY  — Stocks  are  light,  but  the  demand 
keeps  nominal,  and  there  is  no  change  in  prices. 
We  quote:  Comb  10(o»ll'/sc;  water  white,  7® 
7i4c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5!4(a  6c;  dark,  amber, 
5(55i/2C  V  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  ^  lb. 

BUTTER— More  attention  is  likely  to  be  given  to 
packed  and  pickled  descriptions  as  prices  for  fancy 
fresh  grades  have  again  made  marked  advance. 
We  quote:  Fancy  Creamery,  29®31o;  fancy  dairy, 
2.5((i>27c;  good  to  choice,  22® 24c;  store  lots,  17® 
20c;  picked  roll,  new,  19@21c;  Urkin,  18®  20c  ^  lb. 

CHEESE— Stocks  are  ample  to  meet  all  current 
wants.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8®9c;  fair  to 
good,  6H@7!4c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  12H@14c 
*  ft. 

EG(JS— There  Is  no  surplus  of  really  prime  ranch 
Eggs,  and  quotations  for  such  stock  have  strong 
tone.  We  quote:  California  ranch,  27®30o;  store 
lots,  18@2.5c;  Eastern  Eggs,  19@23c  V  dozen. 

POULTRY— Market  easy  under  liberal  offer- 
ings. A  carload  of  Eastern  is  expected  to  arrive 
to-morrow.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers, 
I2i4®1.5c;  Hens,  12V,®li>c  i?  ft;  Roosters,  $3  50(a4 
for  old,  and  $4  5(l®6  for  young;  Broilers,  $1  50® 
2  50  tor  small  and  $2  75fW3  50  for  large;  Fryers, 
$3  ,50  ®4  25;  Hens,  $4@5;  Ducks,  $3@5;  Geese, 
$1  25®  1  75  1*  pair;  Goslings,  $2@2  25  ¥  pair; 
Pigeons,  $1  25®1  50  ^  dozen. 

PROVISIONS  —  The  market  shows  good  firm- 
ness in  prices.  We  quote :  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hams,  14'4®15c  ¥  ft;  California  Hams,  12yj@14c; 
Bacon,  Eastern, extra  light,  su^ar-cured,  15V2C;  me- 
dium, Uc;  do, light,  IIH;  do,  light,  boneless,  13c; 
Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $21;  hf  bbls,  $11;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  $23;  hf  bbls,  $12;  Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8  50;  do,  family,  $9;  extra,  do,  $9  50@10 
bbl;  do,  smoked,  9@10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces,  8'4c; 
do,  prime,  steam,  lO^c;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
11c;  5-ft  pails,  11!bc;  3-ft  palls,  ll^c;  California, 
10-ft  tins,  lOc;  do,  5-ft,  lO'/ac;  do,  20-ft  buckets, 
lOHc;  California  pure,  in  tierces,  9®9'/4c ;  do,  com- 
pound, 8c  for  tierces. 

WOOL — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  business  do- 
ing, when  the  limited  quantity  of  stock  is  taken 
into  consideration.  The  market  is  confidently  ex- 
pected to  develop  quicker  motion  just  as  soon  as 
stocks  of  the  better  class  of  Fall  Wools  are  large 
enough  to  admit  of  wholesale  trade.  To-day  will 
occur  the  opening  of  the  Wool  sales  In  London, 
which  will  continue  until  the  middle  of  October. 
More  than  usual  interest  attaches  to  this  particu- 
lar sale,  as  America  is  expected  to  be  a  rather 
prominent  buyer.  About  283,000  bales  will  be 
offered,  of  which  nearly  one-fourth  is  from  South 
Africa  and  the  remainder  from  Australia.  The 
weekly  report  of  Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &,  Co.  says: 
"  The  tone  of  our  local  market  is  good.  Stocks  are 
light,  and  scourers,  being  hopeful  of  future  trade 
on  the  present  terribly  low  basis  of  prices,  are 
free  buyers  of  all  good  Wools  which  are  desirable 
for  scouring  purposes.  Shippers  are  not  buying  to 
any  liberal  extent,  but,  should  the  London  sales 
develop  good  gtrength,  then  more  activity,  with 
full  prices,  would  likely  be  the  result,  both  in  Bos- 
ton and  Sau  Francisco."    We  quote  Spring: 

Year's  fleece,     ft   5®  7o 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  .5®  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  10®  1 1 

Do,  choice  12@13 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6®  7 

Good  to  choice  8®  10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6®  8 

Choice,  light  9®  10 

We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   8®8H 

Northern  defective   5®  7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free. . .  5®  6 
Do,  defective    3®$ 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  |»  lb. . .  .5   ®5Ho   4  ®4H 

Medium  Steers.  78  to56  lbs  4'/2@—  3!/j((«— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  354®—      3  @— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3H(gi4       3  @— 

Light  Cows,  ,30  to  60  lbs  3  @3'/2  2'/s®— 

Stags  3   @—      2  ®— 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @—      3  @— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5  @—      4  @— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6  @—      5  @— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips,  9(8  lOc; 
Calf  Skins  do  9(a>10c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  »c; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do,  short,  2.5®;j5c 
each; -do,  medium,  40(g).50c  each;  do,  long  wool,  .50(3) 
75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do,  good 
medium,  15®20c;  do,  winter,  5c  ¥  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
20@85c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10®20  foi 
damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 
.  JTALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  6@6Mc;  ren- 


dered, 4^®4'''ic;  country  Tallow,  4@454c;  Grease, 
8@3'/8C  lb. 

MEAT  MARKET. 

Beef  is  plentiful  and  lower  grades  are  cheaper. 
Mutton  and  Lamb  both  remain  easy,  supplies 
being  large.  Following  are  the  rates  for  whole 
carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— First  quality,  5c;  second  quality,  4®4!4c; 
third  quality,  3(ni3i4c  |(  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4®5c  for  large  and  6®7c 
V  ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3@4c  f>  lb. 

LAMB— Spring,  4®.5c  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  5i4c;  small  Hogs,  5c;  stock  Hogs,— c; 
dressed  Hogs,  6i4c@7'/4c  ^  lb. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAOO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANOBLES 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 

FoUowinff  is  Bulletin  No.  22  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

San  Fkancisco,  Cal.,  / 
Tuesday,  September  18,  l.S'.)4.  | 
The  determined  effort  to  depress  prices  per- 
sisted in  by  the  unfortunate  fellows  who  sold 
many  tons  of  our  California  dried  fruit  for 
future  delivery  before  they  had  purchased 
the  same,  and  the  assurances  they  have  given 
Eastern  dealers  that  consignments  would 
soon  go  forward  in  increased  quantities  have 
done  much  to  prevent  liberal  sales  for  early 
September  shipments ;  and  much  of  this 
year's  crop  is  being  stored  in  the  localities 
whoreproduced  until  Eastern  dealers  shall 
feel  warranted  in  buyihg  without  fear  that 
consignments  will  cause  them  a  Ibs.s  on  their 
investment.  As  all  growers  by  this  time 
fully  understand  that  no  dealer'  will  invest 
his  money  in  our  fruit  knowing  he  must  sell 
in  competition  with  consigned  goods  of  equal 
quality  in  the  same  market,  it  is  rea.sonable 
to  believe  thev  will  continue  to  support  the 
policy  of  the  Exchange,  and  take  good  care  of 
their  product  until  it  can  be  sold  f.  o.  b.  at 
fair  prices. 

Despite  the  statement  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Ciimmercc  of  September  lid,  ])urport- 
ing  to  come  from  an  "experienced,  broad- 
minded  merchant  of  San  Francisco,"'  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  editor  of  the  Ki  kai> 
Press  in  last  week's  issue,  growers  and 
dealers  know  that  California  dried  fruit, 
when  properly  handled,  is  just  as  safe  to  keep 
in  this  climate  as  barley  and  wheat,  and  that 
it  has  been  kept  for  t«-o  years  without  de- 
terioration. What  we  need  in  every  fruit 
locality  is  a  good,  safe  warehouse,  managed 
by  an  expert  dried  fruit  man,  where  fruil  can 
be  received,  graded  and  stored  in  bulk  at  a 
nominal  cost  until  it  can  be  .sold  in  carload 
lots  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  market,  without 
danger  of  loss  or  deterioration. 

What  has  heretofore  been  said  in  the 
Bulletin  (wncerning  the  Eastern  fruit  crop, 
particularly  apples  and  peaches,  is  being  daily 
confirmed  by  our  Eastern  correspondents. 
Under  date  of  Sept.  lltli  one  writes  :  "  I  feel 
certain  there  will  be  very  few  really  fine 
keeping  apples.  The  drouth  has  made  them 
gnarly,  and  certainly  the  bulk  of  the  long- 
keepers  are  matured  too  early  by  hot,  dry 
weather  and  will  not  keep.  This  will  make 
low  early  prices  and  high  late  prices  next 
spring.  They  are  now  selling  on  the  basis  of 
one  cent  per  pound." 

It  is  not  wise  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  current  sea.son  in  fresh  fruit 
shipping.  The  almost  universal  complaint  of 
all  who  have  shipped  fresh  fruit  East  this 
season  at  a  loss  calls  for  a  radical  reform  in 
methods,  and  it  now  looks  like  crystallizing 
into  a  system  of  f.  o.  b.  sales  of  all  our  fresh 
fruit  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the 
citrus  associations  both  in  southern  California 
and  Florida. 

Our  growers  have  shown  intelligent  deter- 
mination in  removing  the  obstacles  to  success- 
ful fruit  culture,  the  control  of  insect  pests 
and  the  production  of  superior  fruit  of  nearly 
all  kinds  and  varieties.  Apply  this  to  the 
mercantile  department  of  the  business  and  the 
same  degree  of  energy  and  intelligence  will 
soon  develop  the  markets  we  now  have  and 
open  up  new  ones  to  keep  pace  with  our  in- 
creasing production  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  The 
most  important  period  in  the  development  of 
this  State  is  now  upon  us,  and  fruit-growers 
are  called  upon  to  decide  upon  some  plan  of 
marketing  our  fresh  fruit  that  will  enable  us 
to  advance.  The  pioneer  work  has  been  done. 
Our  choice  fruits  are  in  demand  at  good 
prices,  both  in  the  East  and  in  England ;  they 
can  be  laid  down  in  all  these  markets  in  good 
condition.  Many  individuals,  as  well  as  com- 
panies, with  sufficient  moans  at  their  com- 
mand are  ready  and  anxious  to  buy  and  handle 
our  fruits.  They  will  pay  fair  prices  either 
in  the  orchard  or  at  nearest  shipping  points. 
Shall  we  encourage  such  a  method  or  shall  we 
continue  to  support  the  gambling  spirit  so 
fascinating  to  Californians,  and  glut  all 
markets  open  to  us,  as  well  as  to  destroy  this 
important  branch  of  our  fruit  industry ;  With 
the  losses  of  this  season's  shipments  so  vividl.y 
impressed  upon  our  minds,  let  us  go  to  work 
immediately  to  sol  ve  this  problem  before  the 
active  work  of  another  fruit  season  is  upon  us. 

No  material  change  in  the  market  for  dried 
fruit  since  last  week.  In  a  few  instances  VZ 
cepts  for  fancy  'cots  in  boxes  and  ll/^  for  choice 
'cots  in  bags  have  been  offered,  and  7  cents 
for  the  lowest  grade  or  prime.  Choice  peaches 
range  from  7%  to  8  cents  in  bags ;  prunes,  from 
5  to  0  cents ;  Bartlett  pears,  from  b  to cents. 

CaLIFOKNIA  F)!I  IT  EXOIIANGK, 

B.  F.  Walton,  President. 


A  Rare  Chance! 

FINE  ORANGE  LAND  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

About  6  acres  rich,  level  land,  in  the  thriving 
town  of  Palermo,  Butte  Co.  Propi^rty  fronts  ou  Ihe 
railroad,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  "depot.  One  of 
the  choicest  tracts  in  the  town.  Irrigating  ditches 
on  the  land.  Adjoining  properly  improved.  Will 
)je  sold  very  .cheap.  AUUresM  J.  J.  Y.i  thU  ofllce. 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 

Bray's  Sons  &  Co., 

.Successors  to  \u-,iy  Bn>s.--Ksl»hlislH'd  l.STjS. 

connissiON  merchants. 

;J'30  Cluy  (Street,  San  Fran<-iK(<i. 
GRPVIIN,    BEMINS,    H  /A  V ,  ETC 

Members  of  Die  Produce  and  May  Kxchanges. 

Forward  us  samples  of  your  drain.  Means  and 
Dried  Fruit  and  we  will  quote  you  jiricrs. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  (Commission 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer  wilh  quick  re- 
turns.   Correspondence  promptly  at li'iidf'd  to. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

flS" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  ou  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

FEATHER  RIVER  RANCH 

F  OR    R  E  INT. 

dCiCi  ACRES  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  BOTTOM 
'v\J  Land  in  California;  splendidly  situated 
2  miles  east  of  Gridley.  Butte  Co.,  on  the  Feather 
river;  eight-room  house:  splendid  barn,  etc.  Im- 
mense crops  of  corn,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.,  raised 
without  irrigation;  never  fails.  Will  rent  this 
ranch  for  3,  5  or  7  years,  for  cash  only,  to  good  par- 
ties. To  be  put  in  Alfalfa  or  Hops  or  both  if  de- 
sired. The  finest  hop  land  in  the  State.  Immense 
for  Alfalfa  and  Stock.   Address  the  owner, 

JOHN  K.  KIKK,  Peoria,  Ills. 

\A/antecl ! 

A GOOD,     WELL-BROKEN    BUGGV  TEAM, 
Weight,  about  IIIIIO  lbs.  each;  in  exchange  for 
Fruit  Trees  or  other  Nursery  Stock. 

LEONARD  COATES, 
Napa  Valley  Nurseries  Napa,  Cal. 


Dairy  Ranch  to  Lease. 

The  celebrated  Frink  \ Dairy,  near  Redlauds. 
A  No.  1  cattle.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Good 
market.  Good  water  right.  Large  storage  reser- 
voir. Safe  against  drouth.  Capacity  IWJcows; 
can  be  increased.  Address 

GEO.  M.  &  Wm.  H.  FRINK, 
El  Casco.  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE   Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Ot. 

XREE  -  \A//\SH. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    Wy.    JPICK-SON    <it  CO. 
Sole  Agouts.      -       -       No.  aaf!  Marltet  Street , 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by   

A.  O.   RIX.   Irvington,   Alameda  County,  Cal. 

W.  VORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener, 

Would  lik('  permanent  engagement  by  Novemlier 
Isl.  Developing  a  place  for  California  flora  would 
be  preferred.  Box  H,  Stockton,  Cal. 

For  Sale—  Bearing  Fruit  Ranch 

In  Solano  county,  near  Vacaville.  All  level,  good 
land.  Price  Jlo.ixKl— ,13000  cash,  balance  easy  terms 
If  desired.  Address  the  owner,  G.  TELFER,  cor. 
McLaughlin  &  Whitton  Avenues,  San  .lose.  Cal. 


r>  AT  E  N  TS 


DEW/EY  «Sfc  CO., 
^^gao  market  St.,  S. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  RoACHE,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 


The  hard  times  have  developed  one 
fact  of  the  greatest  interest  to  farmers, 
that  is  that  th(>  only  help  for  the  many 
ills,  personal.  t>ducational.  financial 
and  political,  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, must  be  throu^rh  jirrsinui/ 
rft'urtx  ciiUii-tinlii  niipliiilfil.  This  would 
not  be  a  difficult  undertaking  if  farmers 
could  only  understand  its  power:  and 
for  a  continuance  of  their  many  ills 
they  have  only  themselves  to  blame, 
because,  of  our  entire  population,  fully 
one-half  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  if  they  would  unite  with  the 
grange,  its  principles  of  organized  co- 
operation (the  best  and  safest  ever  de- 
vised) would  secure  them  every  right 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  and 
render  them  a  conservative  balancing 
power  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  in- 
stead of  as  now  the  easy  prey  of  any 
organized  class  whose  cupidity,  inter- 
est or  desire  impels  them  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage. 

Patrons,  don't  try  to  finish  your 
work  for  the  entire  year  before  you 
feel  ready  to  attend  the  State  Grange. 
Just  consider  yourselves  entitled  to  a 
week's  vacation  and  then  your  work 
can  go  on  as  before,  only  better,  as 
you  will  have  obtained  some  new 
thoughts  and  ideas  to  accompany  you, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  many  pleasant 
acquantainces  you  have  made  and 
friendships  you  have  renewed. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  What 
are  the  duties  of  delegates  to  the  State 
flrang(> '?  This  answer  occurs  to  us  at 
present:  They  should  participate  in 
the  oj^ening  ceremony,  have  their 
credentials  ready  to  hand  in  at  the 
|)ro]ier  time,  have  the  i-eport  of  their 
grange  ready  to  read  when  called  upon 
to  do  so,  attend  evtn-y  session,  and  act, 
speak  and  vote  thoughtfully  on  all 
questions  of  interest  to  the  grange, 
note  all  acts  of  intei'est  during  the 
meetings,  and  remain  till  the  labors  of 
the  session  are  completed;  in  short,  to 
faithfully  repres(>nt  their  grange,  even 
to  the  grand  good-byes  of  the  Love 
Feast.  Retiirning  home,  they  should 
each  prepare  a  rejiort  for  their  grange, 
which  should  he  a  faithful,  abbreviated 
transcript  of  all  that  occurred  at  the 
State  session,  su|)plemented  or  ended 
by  their  own  impressions,  read  the  re- 
port they  presented  at  the  State  ses- 
sion, present  their  bills  for  attending 
the  same,  which  should  be  ample  yet 
reasonable,  imbue  their  members  with 
their  own  enthusiasm,  and  retain  in- 
spiration enough  themselves  to  make 
them  energetic  workers  for  an  entire 
year.  Whoever  fails  to  do  all  this  has 
not  fully  represented  his  grange. 

All  officers  of  the  State  Grange  are 
respectfully  requested  to  prepare 
themselves  to  confer  the  degrees  in  an 
impressive  manner.  Some  of  the 
officers  haTe  been  hard  at  work  for 
some  time  with  this  end  in  view. 
Stockton  Patrons  are  well  up  in  the 
work,  and  the  State  Grange  should  not 
be  caught  napping. 

Every  master  of  a  subordinate 
grange  and  every  officer  of  the  State 
Grange  will  be  called  upon  for  a 
written  report.  Don't  leave  them  at 
home,  patrons,  or  at  your  hotel,  or 
even  in  your  valise,  but  bring  them  to 
the  grange  and  give  us  all  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  all  the  family  in  our 
great  grange  home. 

The  summer  day.s  have  waxed  and  waned, 

With  harvest  disappearing. 
And  autumn's  mellow  days  are  ours. 

With  hope  and  plenty  cheering. 
The  husbandman  and  matron  true 

Should  rest  now  from  their  labors 
And  join  us  in  our  feast  of  soul. 

As  sisters,  sons  and  neighbors : 
And  all  atune  our  hearts  with  love. 

To  stay  each  wrong's  aggression, 
And  meet  the  tried,  the  patrons  true 

In  Stockton's  State  Grange  session. 
For  truth  and  home  u)X)n  the  scroll 

Our  names  shall  be  indited. 
And  for  the  peaiie  and  gf)od  of  all 

We  will  ever  stand  united. 

The  Commercial  Hotel,  Main  street, 
will  be  headquarters  during  the  State 
Grange. 

Let  all  come  prepared  to  do  or  say 


something  for  the  benefit  of  the  broad- 
est and  best  organization  ever  insti- 
tuted. 

Waterloo's  Representatives. 

Through  some  mistake  the  names  of 
the  Waterloo  Grange  members  of  the 
Pomona  Feast  of  the  .State  Grange 
were  omitted  from  the  list  recently 
published.  They  are  as  follows:  C.  B. 
Pearson  (master),  Sister  E.  Drullard 
and  Bro.  George  Drullard. 


AS  IN  YOUTH 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

CORDIALLY  INDORSED. 


RESTORES 

Natural  Growth 

or  THE 

HAIR 

— WHEX  - 
ALL  OTHER 

Dressings 


••  I  can  cordially  indorse  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor,  as  one  of  the  best  preparations 
for  the  hair.  When  I  began  using  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor,  all  the  front  part  of  my  head 
—about  half  of  it  — was  balU.  The  use 
of  only  two  bottles  restored  a  natural 
growth,  which  still  continues  as  in  my 
youth.  I  tried  several  other  dressings, 
out  they  all  failed.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
is  the  best." -Mrs.  J.  C.  Pkeussek. 
Converse.  Texas. 

AVER'S  Hair  Vigor 

rRKPARKn  1!V 

Dr.  J.  C.  AVER  &  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 
yooooooooo  o5,2,2,?,Si3.2.2S£LS. 


KSTAliLISHED  IKTH. 


^apa  Yalley  ^urseries. 

stock  Home  Grown,  Healthy, 
and  Unirrig:ated. 

Send  for  CataloKuc  and  Now  srh;i  i.m.  i  incri..vi(s 
on  New  Fru)t5,  Qreenhoujc  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seed.s, 
Etc.    Prices  very  reasonable. 

BEST  VARIETIES  FRUIT  and  NUT  TREES, 

.MI  Tested  ;it  Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 

LEONARD  COATES, 

N/\F»rt  CftLIFORIMIrt. 

Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 


Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 


Hovi/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

|— »        jrr  A   FINE  ASSORTMENT. 

I   rv.^— best   varieties,    free  from 

 AND   peats  of  any  kind.  Pruiius 

E3  I     /I  ^luio'i''  Ulng,  Kostruver 

1 — . /~\  1^  1  ami  j\Iurciocli  Clierrlert; 

Black  California  Figs;  Rice  Soft  Shell  and 
other  Almonds;  American  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
Prieparturlens  Walnuts.  Hardy  niounialii  grown 
<>rang:e  Treert.  Our  oranges  have  stood  22  deprees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  l>ollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  tjerrv  for  home  use  or  m;irket.  Address 
C.  M.  SII.VA  in  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
California. 

PLANTS  ^Blac^berry!  THREES  Apple, 
currants.  Gooseberry.  I  Pe^ch.^Chestnnt. 
Asparagus,  Grapes.  for  Catalog:ae. 

J.  S.  COLLINS'  SON,  noorestown,  N.  J. 

W,  VORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener, 

Plans  most  suitable  for  California,  from  the  small- 
est home  grounds  to  the  largest  parks  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  inspection  of  grounds.  Box  H,,  .Stockton,  Cal. 

rsrm  iif licaT"<«i  finl.a.nu  KYK,GiaD„ 

\rril*Vntni  square  Head.  New  Red  Wonder 
O  L  l_  U  Winter  I  ile.l'.iirlv  Kh.I  Clawsua  and  iiuproved 
Fultx  Wheat.  Mammuth  Wliitu  Polibhniid  I^'inUnd  Rye 
Sendee  Btamp  for  aamplesand  Catalogue  of  Seed  Wheat, 
Treea,  PlanU,  Potatoes  and  Seed>  fur  Fall  Plaotlnc. 
4aai'l  WUaon,  Sttd  Orniccr,  .UecbanicBTllle,  Fa. 


Educational. 


Belmont  School,  - 


BEL/V\ONT,  Cft  LII=ORINI/*, 
^^"35  .Miles  South  of  .San  FraiiclHcu.'^g^' 

BriI.I)iN-os  healed  fi-om  a  eentral  steam  plant. and 
bnildlnes  and  grounds  llehled  by  eleetrlolty. 

Hovs  perform  their  own  e.xperlnients  in  well- 
(■niiipped  ohemieal  and  physleal  l.iboratorleH. 

Gv.MXASii-M  «lx7it  feet,  furnished  with  very  best 
apparalUR,  Inclndlnfr  shower  btiths.  under 
special  teacher  of  physleal  <'nltnre  

Sflloi.AKSHIPS  for  yonnir  men  of  tine  character 
.ind  ability.  Aeerertllert  at  Stanfoi^  and  at 
the  llnlversity  of  California  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  all  tl>e  courses  and  in  advanced  phy- 
sics, chetnlstry  and  mathematics  

llf:FKitn.NCEs  required.  Views  of  Belmont  School 
.ind  Catalogue  sent  by  applying  to  W.  T. 
KKID.  .v.  JVI.  (Harvard),  Head  Master.   .  . 


-ACTUAL  Bl'SINESS  PK.VCTICK 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 

I.NCOBl'OllATEJJ  A  i-UI  1.,  I87<. 


Kates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping.  Penmanship.  Shorthand.  Typewrit- 
ing. English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  get- 
ting positions.  Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  ROBINSON. 
President. 


Capital  Paid  I  p  1*1  .(tOO.OOO 

Reserve  Fund  and  ITndlvldeil  ProMts,  i:iO,000 
I>ivlden<l8  Paid  to  Stockholders....  8.')2.000 

 OKKICERS- — 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vlce-Preaidenl. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier iind  Manager. 
PRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  ami 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  lioiiglit  ,Micl  Sold.  Loans 
oo  Wheat  and  Country  Pruilute  a  Speelaltv. 

January  1.  ISIM.       A.  MONTPKLLIEK.  Miinager. 


MAILED  FREE 


Busines 

34  Post  Street. 


s  College. 

San  Francisco 


FOR   SEVENTY  ■  FIVE  DOLLARS 

Tills  Collegi' irmtrncts  in  Shorthand.  Type-Writing. 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penman8hl]>.  Drawing, 
.ill  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  Wo  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  limlrnctlon'to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  Ii.'ih  its  graduates  in  every  part 
of  the  Slate.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  .Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering:, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
7-2S  /V\ftRK.ET  STREET, 
San  FitANcisini.  Cai,. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

As.saying  of  Ores.  jaS;  HuUion  and  Chlorinalion 
Assay,  Blowpipe  Assay,  JIO.  Full  course  of 
assaying, tSO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


to  any  Fanner  or  I'arnier'i  AS'ife 

Up  TO  Date  Dairying' 

containing  full  instrm  lion  Imw  to  sfft;uro 

Higher  Grade  Products,  nruke 

jnOQE  BUTTEB  wnl'.  L.  BETTEa  PRICE 

and  nith  Less  Labor    >  riore  Money 

Reviewing  and  expl.iiniii^r  in  a  |,r.i(-ti,  al  niaiiii.  r  .  , . 
Tnc  NORMANDV  (frinch)  SVSTEM. 

DANISH  DAIRY  System  *no 
Elgin  separator  System 

which  have  brought  prcin-Tily  .in. I  i-j^c  to  tli-j  .l.iiry  farnirr. 

Write  for  tilis  V.ilualilc  Iiifnrmali.m.      Mailed  FR  H'  on 
application.     Kindlv  send  ..<lilr,.>s  ,.f  nei!'IitM>ring  f-trin-  rfc 
«ho  own  lows.    A.Mress    R.  LESPINASSE, 
Vx.  Set V  Columbian  ,V  246  W.  LAKE  8t 

Illinois  Dairy  Assu.  Kitions.  CHI^AQO 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMS<3N  &  EVANS.t 

tl  10  «  118  BKAI.K  STRKKT.  .S.  F. 
MACHINE  WORKS, 
5team  Pumps.         5team  Engines. 
.    .    All  Kinils  nf  MACHiyKRV.    .  . 


METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Asf  tlze  TOO  want.  90 
toMln  bi«b.  Tires  I 
to  8  in  «id«— hiit»  to 
fit  any  sile.  MaTe* 
Cost  many  times  in 
ft  feason  to  bare  set 
ot  low  wheels  to  fit 
yotir  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs.  ko.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl'g  free.  Address 
BMPIRE  MFG.  CO. 
f^alaey,  111. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

_  ^  (Establlslied  18fjl). 

K    Mm  r  r  Weekly.  32  pages,  tl  a  year. 

rncE 


KiO-pago 
Bee-Book 
  Free ! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

5(5  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  ORUMM  STREET,  8.  F. 


Sr[WELLMAGHINERYw»rks. 

All  kin. Is  of  tooli..  FoniiiH'  Ion  heilnlier  by  using  uur 
Adam'intine  procenBu'iin  rakeacor...  I't-rfected  fclc-.noni. 
icnl  Artesian  Pumpinif  Riifsl"  w->rk  bv  ^^tf-am.  Air.  eu*. 
Let  ushelpT  11.  TIIF,  AMEKICAN  WEI.l.  \VOUK8, 
Aurora,  lll.i   CbU-aco.  Ill.t    Uallsa.  Tex. 


F*AXENX 

Non-Shrinking  Water  Tanks. 

WILL  NOT  LEAK  OR  DRY  OUT. 

The  Best  Tank  Manufactured. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED  and  cost  no  more  than 
common  tanks. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  buy  no  other  kind. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

*   PACIFIC  TANK  COMPANY,  * 

(W.  E.  Ha.mptii.n.  President  and  (Jeneral  Manager.) 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

CHANNEL  ST.,  bet.  6th  &  rth,  San  Francisco 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  HARKET  STREET.  Opposite  Examiner  Olfice. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEAP*. 
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'Sweet  Pickles." 


Some  Funny  Things  Seen  by  a  Californian  in 
the  Kastern  Fruit  Marltets. 

A  well-known  fruit  man  of  Sonoma 
county  sends  us  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  him  by  a  neicfhbor 
(also  a  fruit-grower)  who  has  been  in 
the  East  during  the  past  several 
months: 

As  I  have  trudged  around  from  city  to  city 
I  have  noticed  some  striking  things  connected 
with  the  California  fruit  trade.  Once  in  a 
great  while  I  have  seen  your  green  fruits  sell 
at  a  fair  value  for  the  grower;  quite  often  at  a 
very  low  net  rate  for  the  grower;  many  times 
at  just  freight  charges,  and  not  a  very  few 
times  at  one-half  the  freight.  St.  Louis  re- 
ports contentment,  because  her  average  is 
better  than  Chicago  or  Kansas  City,  while 
Chicago  seems  to  ea.se  her  twiscience  by  lay- 
ing it  to  the  low  values  realized  at  the  other 
fellows'  auctions,  or  that  the  fruits  were 
"wasty,"  "delayed,"  etc.,  and  " they  were 
surprised  the  fruits  brought  as  much  as  they 
did."  In  expressing  my  sympathy  for  my 
neighbors,  the  general  reply  is  :  "Yes,  it  is 
too  bad;  but  »'<  c<iii't  iiintml  tlif  mnrket." 

One  market  that  handled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  seventy-five  cars  in  August,  reports 
about  .fc'OO  above  freight  charges ;  another 
handling  130  cars  in  August  claims  the  aver- 
age was  about  #101)  above  freight  charges,  and 
still  another  market  for  a  number  of  days  has 
not  a  cent  to  return  to  the  shipper. 
.  One  large  Eastern  city  says :  Owing  to  the 
preference  given  Eastern  fruits,  California 
fruits  .scarcely  brought  freight  charges ;  while 
another  city  in  the  same  State  says:  Our  own 
fruits  cut  little  figure  and  we  advise  our  Cali- 
fornia friends  to  .ship  to  us  liberally. 

I  notice  a  funny  report  from  Pittsburg  in 
the  Fruit  Trnilr,  jourtial  of  the  8th.  After 
giving  the  reasons  of  the  low  prices  on  Cali- 
fornia fruits,  it  also  gives  reason  for  the  high 
values  on  New  Ycrk  grapes,  and  as  we  are  all 
interested  in  "high  values,"  I  will  quote  the 
reason  given:  "Demand  limited  on  New 
York  grapes,  hut  (ts  the  linlk  iif  tin-  yoiHis  in 
lidtmht  I .  (I.  Ii..  (Ifiilrrn  (irr  niilvm'oi  i iiu  to  hiitd  ii !> 
valtifx.  I  saw  a  hint  here  how  we  might  get 
high  values  on  a  limited  demand,  perhaps. 

1  asked  a  number  of  jobbers — when  they 
claimed  that  they  sold  IliOcars  in  August,  at 
an  average  loss  to  the  grower  of  nearly  $100 
per  car  ( figuring  i>'iOO  for  packingi — how  much 
more  they  would  have  brought  if  half  as  many 
had  arrived  ;  and  the  general  verdict  was 
about  $400  per  car  more,  or  a  difference  on  the 
sixty-five  cars  of  $;i2,.")00  in  the  grower's 
pocket ;  and  in  the  first  (;ase,  as  he  received 
11:1,000  less  than  nothing,  the  difference  be- 
comes quite  marked. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  many  com- 
mission men,  who  claim  they  can  net  the  .ship- 
per more  than  he  can  possibly  sell  at  f.  o.  b., 
do  not  buy  and  consign  to  a  lot  of  honest  com- 
mission men  and  get  rii-h  in  a  short  time. 
There  is  a  great  organization  of  this  kind,  so  I 
understand,  whose  members  have  lasting 
faith  in  each  other;  and  it  always  seemed 
strange  to  me  that  they  never  consigned  each 
other,  but  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  advan- 
tage they  cm\d  get  by  consigning  each  other, 
and  sell  instead.  Perhaps  they  are  like  the 
doctors--they  don't  like  to  take  their  own 
medicine.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  this 
really  be  true,  there  is  a  chancre  for  them  to 
get  rich  fast,  as  I  know  that  there  are  plenty 
of  growers  who  always  like  to  sell. 

Summing  it  all  up :  If  SOOO  cars  of  our  green 
fruits  only  average  freight,  refrigerator  and 
box  charges,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  railroads 
and  commission  shippers  got  the  "sweets" 
and  we  growers  get  the  "pickles."  Again: 
If  it  be  true  that  4000  cars  would  average  $400 
more  per  car  than  sooo  I'ars,  act^ording  to  my 
arithmetic,  the  growers  would  be  over  $1,. 500,- 
000  ahead  if  they  never  shipped  the  needless 
4000  cars  to  compete,  and  bring  all  down  to 
just  expenses.  Of  course,  the  railroads  and 
our  (•ommission  friends  would  be  out  a  couple 
of  million  in  "expected  profits." 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


lleporti'd   l>y  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
.SolieitorH  for  Paelfie  Coast. 


VOH  WKKK  ENDING  SKPTKMBKIl  4,  1894. 

.52.'i,.=)2:i— Tractim  Device— C.  M.  Allen,  S.  F. 
.52.\.5H7— Fii.iNc  BUX  K— E,  A.  Brush,  Hydesville, 
Cal.'' 

5'J.'>,.').'«— RoTAKY  MoTOK— A.  Clement,  S.  F. 

.VA5,!i;l'i— Vai.ve  DitAiN  Cui>— W.  K.  Conness,  Sac- 
i-auieulo,  Cal. 

.'ia'i.tMH— Tei.kcraph  Cam,— VV.  H.  Gaiven,  Port- 
land, Or. 

5!»,496— Caster- S.  Hamm,  S.  F. 

5!S>,54.5— BUGCV  Tor  Rest— .1.  Heilratli,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal . 

.585,497— FUMiGATOR—H.  Hoffman,  Byron,  Cal. 
5!S,,S49— Car  Coupling— J.  C.  Hurley,  Fairhaven, 
Wash. 

.'>2!>,461— Stovepipe  Shele— C.  N.  John.son,  S.  F. 

."iai.SOl— Box  Making  Vise- Knauer&  Tyler,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal. 

Sa.'i.IM"— Ships— L.  M.  Lincoln,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

52.5„'iU.5— Car  Brake— Murray  &  Alien,  S.  V. 

.Vi"),618— Wagon  Brake— B.  F,  Pascoe,  Globe,  A.T. 

.Vi'j.SBI— Potato  Digger— G.  W.  Phipps,  Locke- 
forU,  Cal. 

.V.a,62,^SEAMiNG  Machine— H.  Schaake,  S.  F. 
.Vii,47;i— Grinding  Mii.i. — ,1.  .1.  Seemau,  Garden 
Grove,  Cal. 

5s;.')..'>il— Can  Soldering  Machine— C.  M.  Sy- 
monds.  S.  F. 

.•>a.'>,.Wi— Hose  Coi'plisg— Williams  &  Seely,  S.  F. 

Note.-  C'uDli'H  of  11.  S.  anil  Forelern  patenLs  fiu'- 
nlshed  by  Di'Wi-y  &  ("o.  tii  the  sliortest  lime  poSHible 
tby  mall  for  ti'lfj^raphir  order).  .\nierlo:iu  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  treneral  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacltic  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Eli  Whitney,  grandson  of  the  invent- 
or of  the  cotton  gin.  is  reported  to 
have  invented  a  machine  for  picking 
cotton  that  will  do  the  work  of  100  men. 


Santa  Clara  Exchange  Bulletin. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  Bulletin 
No.  7  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Ex- 
change : 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  September  i;^,  18'J4. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  been  very 
busy  receiving  and  grading  fruit.  So  much 
has  our  attention  been  occupied  that  even  the 
severity  of  criticism  gratuitously  distributed 
among  our  patrons ;  and  the  circulars  and  let- 
ters sent  to  the  Eastern  trade  by  those  de- 
manding tribute  from  us,  setting  forth  the 
imbecility,  stupidity  and  want  of  foresight  of 
the  California  fruit-grower;  and  the  ignorant 
and  stubborn  persistency  of  the  management 
of  the  fruit-growers'  associations,  established 
to  aid  the  grower  in  his  efforts  and  to  advance 
his  interests,  have  not  diverted  our  attention 
or  ruffled  our  feelings.  We  have  the  happy 
consciousness  of  being  right  and  doing  right, 
and  we  shall  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way 
until  those  whom  we  pay,  and  willingly  pay, 
for  service  shall  serve  us  in  good  faith.  Our 
good  friends  in  the  East  need  have  no  fear  of 
our  attempting  do  them  or  their  patrons  any 
injustice.  We  know  their  struggles  and  difll- 
culties,  and  readily  meet  them  half  way;  but 
we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  the  sup- 
pliant, submissive  slaves  of  those  who  falsify 
conditions  and  spread  broadcast  statements 
solely  intended  to  shield  themselves  in  ill- 
judged  speculation,  and  causing  our  Eastern 
friends  and  patrons  to  act  in  harmony  with 
them  in  forcing  poverty  upon  honest  toil.  The 
new  tariff  and  foreign  competition  is  enough 
for  us  to  contend  with  and  yield  to  this  season. 

We  r€?Ud  in  the  New  York  Jdunial  of  Cdiu- 
moTf  of  September  ;id  a  letter  purporting  to 
come  from  an  "experienced,  broad-minded 
merchant"  of  San  Francisco.  He  says: 
"There  is  going  to  be  fun  in  the  dried-fruit 
trade  this  year.  I  never  saw  so  many  apricots 
and  peaches,  and  there  is  not  a  solitary  one 
but  what  is  stung  by  some  insect  which  de- 
velops into  a  worm.  I  returned  from  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  I  would  bet  my  life  that 
there  is  not  a  solitary  carload  or  pile  of  fruit, 
no  matter  of  what  description,  that  is  not  full 
of  small  worms.  I  purchased  a  magnifying 
glass  and  by  its  use  found  that  the  worms 
were  the  true  boring  worms  that  live  at  the 
heart  of  the  fruit  and  cut  through  it.  Wait 
until  the  combination  that  is  h. aiding  the  fruit 
discovers  this ;  there  will  bo  the  greatest 
scramble  to  unload  you  ever  saw.  In  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  the  knowing  imes  are  be- 
coming anxious."  "  Broad-minded  merchant," 
indeed  !  This  is  a  libel  upon  the  integrity  and 
honor  of  the  San  Francisco  merchant.  I  have 
dealt  with  many  and  I  know  them  to  be  men 
of  the  highest  respectability  and  worthy  of 
trust.  When  our  "broad-minded  merchant" 
has  gone  through  the  sulphurous  fumes  pro- 
vided for  such,  as  thonmghly  as  our  apricots 
and  peaches  go  through  those  of  the  "sulphur 
box,"  he  will  need  no  magnifying  glass  to 
search  for  a  "  boring  worm,"  for  he  will  be  so 
purified  that  he  can  attend  on  angels  with 
harmless  propriety. 

Fruit-growers  of  California !  If  this  per- 
sistency in  creating  a  breach  between  us  and 
our  Eastern  customers  continues,  there  is  but 
one  thing  to  be  done  and  that  is,  to  become 
universally  united  all  over  the  Pacific  coast; 
deal  justly  and  honorably  with  our  customers 
everywhere,  and  let  there  be  a  "  survival  of 
the  fittest." 

prices. 

Apricots.— The  prices  of  apricots  remain 
much  the  same  as  last  week.  An  offer  has 
been  received  by  the  Exchange  within  the 
past  two  days  of  12  cents  for  fancy  'cots  in 
boxes  and '.I' ^  cents  for  choice  'cots  in  bags. 
One  car  No.  4  sold  for  7  cents  net. 

Peaiches.— The  market  is  dull;  prices  un- 
changed. Bright  choice  peaches,  7  to  S  cents; 
prime,  (i!^  to  7  cents.  We  believe  peaches 
will  be  in  very  active  demand  in  the  near 
future. 

Prunes. — Price  of  four  sizes  is  held  at  ^ 
cents ;  offers  of  cents  received.  The  crop  of 
this  valley  is  nearly  all  harvested  and  proves 
to  be  in  green  fruit  40  per  cent  of  that  of  last 
year.  When  taking  prunes  from  the  trays, 
pick  out  all  soft  ones  and  give  them  a  couple 
of  (fays  in  the  sun;  this  will  insure  you  against 
loss  by  mold  or  fermentation. 

Pears.— Bright  Bartletts  are  selling  for  .5% 
cents, 

PiJ/ted  Plums.  -Price,  oY^  to  0  cents. 

We  have  no  quotations  for  other  fruits  yet, 
but  will  reixirt  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  all  the 
business  coming  to  the  Exchange  announced 
as  .soon  as  i)ossib!e.  We  are  doing  a  good  busi- 
ne.ss  and  still  have  money  and  room  for  others 
who  wish  to  join  us.  If  the  fruit-growers  in 
this  valley  could  justly  appreciate  the  effect 
of  our  organization  in  steadying  the  market 
and  preventing  ill-timed  and  ill-judged  specu- 
lation, they  would  make  haste  to  assist  in 
covering  our  entire  five  acres  with  substantial 
warehouses  and  filling  them  to  their  utmost 
capacity ;  it  is  ])ossible,  and  it  would  be  profit- 
able. Santa  Clara  Co.  Fri  it  Exchange, 
By  Philo  Hersev.  Manager. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  ;inil  CiiriiiK- 
Bv  GUSTAV  EISEN. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Indnsiry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlcksoii.  Mr.  Ch;i8.  A.  Wetiiiore  and  ;i 
uuiltltude  of  Practical  Balsln  Growers. 

Sold  onlv  bv  The  Dkwkv  Pi  bi.isiiing  Co..  or  its 
ag-ents  at  tlie  uniform  price  of  *:<.(>0,  poslape  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

•i'iO  Market  Street,  Sail  Fruuci»co,  Cal- 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  SOc  per  line  per 
mouth. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


MECHAM  &  FRITSCH, 

Importers  &  Breeders  of  Red  PoUed  Cattle. 

We  have  200  head  of  Pull  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
Devoiis.  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Address 
communication  refrardini,'  Cattle  to  MECHAM  & 
FRITSCH.  Petaluma.  C:il. 


F.  II.  BUKKK,  t)2t;  Market  St.,  S.  P.  At  Prize  Hol- 
steins:  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Pine  Pigs. 

JKK.SKY.S— Fine  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  Bulls  for  sale 
at  Sau  Gerouinio.  Address  Roy  Bros..  Nicasio.  C;il 

P.  II.  ,m:KI*HV,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Polaud-Chiiui  &  Berkshire  Hosts. 

H.  I».  MOHK,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal,  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Cl.vdesdale  Horses,  Holsteln-Priesian  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 

J  KKSKYS— The  best  A,  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  b.v  Henr.v  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 

ar.  I>.  HOPKIXS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PKTKK  SAXK  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  .vears.  of  ever.v 
varlet.v  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

.IKRSiKYS  ANI>  IIOLSTKINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock :  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultr.v.  VVilllani  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporter.s.    Established  in  187ti. 


MECHAn  &  HINKLE, 

Importers  Si   Breeders  of  Sliropliire  SJjeep. 

The  flock  was  imported  or  bred  direct  from  im- 
ported stock.    The  Shrophire  excels  all  mutton 

'  breeds  for  a  cross  on  the  merino— giving  more  wool 
and  )i]ultou  th;in' that  from  an.r  other  breed.  Pure 
and  Cross-bred  Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.   8U  head  of 

1  imported  Shrophires  on  hand.  Direct  Inquiries  re- 
garding Shropliire  to  MKC'H.V:*!  &  HINKLK. 
Pelnlmna.  Cal. 


Poultry, 


Ff>K  SALE  —  400  Barred  Pl.vmouth  Rocks  and  ; 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  tlie 
farmer's  flock  cheap.  Eggs  in  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  an.vthing  .vou  want  in  Pl.v- 
mouth Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
I  have  hundreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference.  People's  Bank,  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgeus,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

WILLI  AM  NILES  *  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultr.v,  Dalr.v  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


H.  MECHAM, 


J.  B.  II«)YT,  Bird  s  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Ranis  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

R.  H.  CRANK.  Petaluma.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Itreeder  of  American  Merino  Slieep  Without 
Horns.  Tlie  onl.v  flock  in  tlte  United  States  When 
we  bought  our  sheep  East  '24  .ve:irs  ago.  among  them 
wiis  a  r;im  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  tine  large 
sheep,  shearing  at  2  .vears  old.  a  12-inonth's  fleece. 
:s.'j  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


Swine. 


F.  II.  BllKKE.iail  Market  St., S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 

<'HAS.  .\.  STOVVK, Stockton.  Regist  d  Berkshires. 
A  few  <*lioice  tirood  sows  ;it  reasoualile  prices. 

,1.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

MONROE   MILl-ER,    Elisio,  'Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

iSERKSHIRES  ANIJ  POLAND-CHINA  HO<JS, 

Best  Stock:  also  Dair.v  Strains  of  Jerse.vs  and  Hol- 
steins.  Wm.  Niles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  18Tti. 

TYLER  l$EACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  :ind  Essex  Hogs. 


TTIRTI  PF  JUBILEE,  JUBILEE.  —  The  late  im- 
,J\jaiL.l^l^y  provemeuts  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-regulating 
liot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirel.v  new  s.vstem  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  1(10,  2011.  ;ioo  :ind  .iOO-egg  capacit.v.  For  sale 
b.v  H.  F.  WHITMAN.  Agi-nt.  204.')  Alameda  Ave..  Ala- 
nieda,  Cal.   Send  for  cinnihir. 


In  These  Dull  Times 


You  Can  Largel.v  Increase 

V(]ur  Income  b.v  bu.vlng  an  lucu- 
balor  :ind  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Iucub;itors,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
trv  Appli.ances  generall.v.  Remem- 
hrf  tUe  Heat  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  i:fl7  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


I  have  bred  from  liiiti  .ind  his  get  ever  since  and 
have  never  made  an  out-cross  ami  never  used  the 
same  r;ini  but  oiu'  .year  on  the  same  Hock.  My  rams 
at  two  years  old  weigh  from  It'iO  to  180  lbs..  h;ive  :c 
strong  constitution,  without  wrinkles,  and  will 
shear  on  an  aver;tge  about  2.')  lbs.,  a  l!I-mimtli'M 
fleece,  of  long  white  wool.  R;imsand  Ewes  f(U-  s;ile. 
P.  O.  Address  Stony  Point,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cai.  U. 
R.  Station.  Petaluma. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange. 
The  Pure  Bred  Red  Polled  Bull 

"DUKE  OF  SONOMA." 

WM.  EDMANUS  "  RED  HILL  RANCH," 

Upper  Lake,  Cal. 

R  R  /\  N  K    M.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (C;ire  .Santa  Rosa  N;itlon:il 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.CVA/hlte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  Bro\A/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F*iymouth  Rocks, 
Blaolc  /Vl1norcas.~""^ 

Eggs,  $3  per  13.-e»  «ir-Send  for  Circular. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

CO/V\  IN  Y, 

i:<l'J  .Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  <;«l. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  receiveil  inan.y  conipliniculs  for  mn-  hcrtl  from  vis- 
itors al  the  State'  Fair.  We  competed  for  i;i  ribbons 
and  won  11.  as  follows:  x' special :  2  sweepstalies :  :! 
lirsis;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  I'Irh  for  sale. 


SE 

p.  O  Box  686. 


SSIOINS  «fe  CO.. 


Feed  o«r  I'oultrj'  food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

It(!Commended  by  Gold- 
smilh,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formiloh 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 

«ie  Howard  St., 
San  Fr)iu<,'iiic'u,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
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CANTON  CLIPPER  FOUR-FURROW  GANG  PLOW — WRITE  FOR  PRICES.      We  have  a  Large  Assortment  of  DISC  HAKKuWS  aud  cau  oiler  tLem  at  very  Low  Prices. 


We  have  one  of  tbe  liirgest,  best  and  most  complete  liues  or  Plows,  Harrows  and  Seeders  in 
Ihf  market.  Send  for  special  illustrated  catalogue. 


(jALE  spring  tooth  harrow  AND  SEEDER. 


Gale  Spring  Tooth 

Harrow  Seeder. 


WITHOUT  EXCEPTION  THE 
BEST  IMPLEMENT  OF  ITS 
KIND  ON  THE  MARKET. 

We  guarantee  this  a  Brst-class 
machine  in  every  respect.  It , 
Is  a  positive  force  feed  and 
has  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. 

WILL  SAVE  THE  PRICE 
OF  ITSELF  EVERY  1000 
ACRES.  i 

No.  8— 5H-foot  Gale  Harrow  and 
Seeder:  former  price,  J1(15  00; 
reduced  to  $-4-8  OO 

No.  1 1— ll-foot  Gale  Harrow  and 
Seeder;  former  price,  $'.ilU  ui; 
reduced  to         $  9  6  OO 


STROW BRIDGE  BROADCAST  SEEDER— Price  $12  50. 


\/ehicles   and    F^'arming    Implements   of   Every  Description. 


HOOKER   &   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


TThis  Engine 

Is  well  adapted  to  run= 
ning  Cream  Separators, 
a  large  number  being 
employed  for  that  pur= 
pose,  as  well  as  other 
farm  work. 

 CORRF.SPONMKNf^E  SOLICITKIl.  

Union  Gas  Engine  Co., 

221-223  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRWiCISCO. 


^     MT    F^PLCTORY    PRICES  I 

2  We  Ship  l>ir('ot.    No  Commissions  to  Pay. 
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3  Store  Vour  iSlrain  lA/here  Vour  Best -^sbbb-^ 
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^  ifirrffi^i^g^l nterrStsts  \A/ill  /\I\A/ays  be  Consulted. 

WAREi'OUSES  AND  WHARF 


OK  TIIR- 
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> 
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Grangers'  Business  Association, 

P*ORT  COSTM. 

Capacity  of  Warebouse,  M),000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  lh<;  largest  vessels  atloat. 
Grain  received  on  storSKe  for  sbipmeul,  and  for  sale  on  consltfnnienl. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


g  OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


z 

71 


MITCHELL  MFG.  CO.  or  ALLlSOiN,  NEFF  &  CO.,       *  ^"'IYn1->ands'co*  Jif.  ■ 


^»}S32P  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

TSm  moet  miocaaBf aJ  college  on  thin  continent.    Fnr  further  partionlarB  addn>SR  the  Secr«tary, 

JO'S.  uui;afc:at.  iU.  u.  c.  v.  s.,  ^;>37-*^u3U  niau-  st.,ru[rairo,  la. 
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TWKNTV-FOUIITH  YEAR. 

OfHce,  22U  Market  Street. 


ALIX,    2:03'^,    BAY    MARE    BY    PATRONAGE,    DAM    ATT.ANTA    BY  ATTORNEY 


,IU. 


The  New  Trotting  Queen. 


We  give  on  another  page  the  interesting  account 
of  a  track  event  which  crowns  a  new  trotting  queen 
by  virtue  of  her  having  lowered  the  time  of  a  trotted 
mile  to  2:0:53— deposing  Nancy  Hanks  by  one-quarter 
of  a  second. 

Surely  the  new  queen  is  a  liandsomo  creature,  as 
her  portrait  on  this  page  attests.  It  was  taken  when 
Alix  made  her  previous  record  of  2:05}  and  had  not 
made  her  final  victorious  dash  against  Nancy  Hanks' 
time.  The  event  was  in  the  air  and  it  is  very  inter- 
esting now  to  follow  the  Stock  Farm  in  a  parallelism 


between  the  two  queens.  Nancy  was  .si.\  years  old 
when  her  best  record  was  made,  and  Alix  is  now  of 
the  same  age.  Both  mares  were  worked  as  two- 
year-olds  and  have  been  steadily  campaigned  since 
that  time  until  they  were  six.  Nancy  worked  a  mile 
in  2:33  as  a  two-year-old,  and  Alix  took  a  record  of 
2:30  at  the  same  age.  Asa  three-year-old  Alix  made 
a  record  of  2:16},  while  Nancy  Hanks  at  the  same 
age  only  had  a  record  of  2:245.  Nancy's  three-year- 
old  mark  was  tak(ni  in  a  race,  while  Alix's  was 
against  time.  As  a  four-year-old,  Nancy  Hanks  mu,de 
a  race  record  of  2:14J,  and  at  the  same  age  Alix  made 
a  time  record  of  2:10.     As  a  .fiv^-year-old,  Nancy 


Hanks  made  a  record  of  2:09  against  tinH>  and  Alix 
a  race  record  of  2:07'{.  At  six  years  of  age  Nancy 
Hanks  took  her  great  record  of  2:04  against  time 
and  Alix  has  gone  against  time  in  2:03^.  Nancy  be- 
ing two  years  older  than  Alix,  of  course  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  and  new  fashioned  .sulkies  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  comparing  their  earlier- 
records.  For  example,  when  Nancy  Hanks  went  in 
2:0!t  as  a  five-year-old,  it  was  with  the  big-wheeled 
sulky;  and  when  Alix  went  in  2:07:]  at  the  same  age, 
she  was  di-iven  to  a  "bike."  Now,  however,  there 
comes  the  victory  of  Alix  with  all  conditions  equal  and 
one-quarter     a  second  better  time  to  her  credit. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and 


Crops. 


valleys  are  baking  in  dry  hoat  and  clouded  with  dust, 
the  first  frost  notes  of  the  season  coino  from  the 
small  valleys  and  elevated  plains  of  the  extreme 
north  of  the  State.  Such  is  the  work  of  local  to- 
pography which  gives  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
California  e.xtremes  of  almost  incredible  diversity. 
September  over  most  of  the  State  has  made  a  record 
for  protracted  heat,  as  Septembers  often  do.  It  is 
nature's  contribution  to  the  husbandman's  effort  to 
hurry  produce  to  a  finish  before  the  fall  rains  bring 
refreshment  to  the  langui.shing  landscape  and  start 
the  cycle  of  another  year's  growth  und  activity. 
Crops  are  so  far  advanced  this  year  that  early  rains 
cannot  work  the  injury  which  occasionally  ensues. 
In  fact,  a  good  rain  will  be  almost  everywliere  hailed 
as  a  harbinger  of  better  times,  and  will  do  much  to 
stimulate  activity  in  all  lines.  There  are  some  as- 
pects of  nature  which  seem  to  betoken  a  speedy 
downpour.  As  the  year  has  been  so  dry  over  a 
greater  part  of  the  State  there  is  less  to  fear  from 
injury  to  dry  feed  than  usual,  and  earlv  grass  with 
rain  enough  to  maintain  it  would  launch  us  upon  a 
good  old-fashioned  California  winter  for  which  we 
have  been  waiting,  lo  these  many  years.  May  it 
come  quickly. 


i\larkley  of  Sonoma  <-ounty,  .secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange,  writes: 

In  my  jutlfriiieiit  the  November  oonveiilioii  should  be  held  in 
Sacrameiitd,  .so  tb;it.  ample  time  and  c(;iisidefa1  ion  nui  be  given 
to  the  iiitei-ests  of  the  C'alifiiriila  growei's,  and  that  an  ad- 
journed c(mveiiti(iii  should  be  held  in  .lanuary  in  nmnection 
with  the  Aniericau  Pomoloffical  Soc-iety,  and  thus  make  the 
visit  of  our  bivither  trrowers  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  ix>s- 
sible.  I  think  it  voi'y  imixirtant  that  the  fruit-jrrovvers  of  this 
State  take  intelligent  and  active  steps  this  year  to  put  the 
prrowiiif?,  packiiiK  and  mai'ketiug  of  their  products  on  a  thor- 
ough systeiiiatio  business  basis,  and  thus  i)rotcct  their  inter- 
ests. And  this  is  the  reason  I  think  the  meeting  should  be 
held  iu  November.  Fruit-growing  in  California  is  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  State  and  it  is  growing  very  fa.st,  and 
if  we  do  not  reduce  the  industry  to  a  thorough  business  sys- 
tem I  fear  we  will  s(K)n  find  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  the 
wine-grape  growers. 

Another  letter  in  the  same  spirit  comes  from  Mr. 
D.  T.  Fowler  of  Fresno.    He  says: 

I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  believe  it  will  be  unwise  to  defer 
the  meeting  of  the  Stale  fruit-growers.  There  are  so  many 
serious  questions  aflfecting  the  interests  of  growers  which 
should  be  fully  discussed,  that  eveu  the  usual  sessions  de- 
voted to  them  alone  will  furnish  scant  time.  The  interests 
and  discussions  and  papers  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety will  consume  all  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  meetings. 
The  State  interests  would  suffer,  and  the  opjxjrtunity  to  pre- 
.sent  our  imptirtant  local  questions  would  be  lost  in  such  a 
meeting.  Let  us  have  the  State  meeting  in  November,  and 
let  us  give  every  attention  and  courtesy  to  the  American 
I'omological  S(K-iety  that  is  jwssible. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Stabler  of  Yuba  City  writes  as  follows: 

J  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  postpone, 
and  all  of  the  fruit  men  of  this  <-ounty  with  whom  I  have 
talked  on  the  matter  agree  with  me.  The  coming  convention 
at  Sacramento  next  November  should  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant meetings  of  fruit-growers  ever  held  in  California, 
Many  questions  of  paramount  iinp<)rtance  will  neees.sarily  be 
under  discussion,  viz,,  co-operation,  green-fruit  shipments 
East,  freight  rates,  etc.,  etc,  1  think  the  best  results  will  be 
obtained  if  this  meeting  is  held  exclusively  b,v  California 
fruit-growers.  The  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciet.v  will  be  of  great  interest  and  benefit  and  I  ho|>e  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  attending,  but  I  would  prefer  not  to  bold  the 
two  meetings  at  the  same  time. 

The  considerations  presented  in  these  letters  are 
in  exact  line  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Rural 
Press  a  month  ago.  and  are,  we  believe,  unanswer- 
able. If  the  ronventioii  be  postponed  there  will 
practically  be  no  consideration  of  California  matters, 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  joint  meeting  will  be 
taken  up  with  the  alTairs  of  the  Pomological  Associa- 
tion. 


The  same  week  that  San  Fran- 
cisco has  the  hottest  weather  of 
the  year,  and  while  the  interior 


Convention. 


The  Fruit-Grcvers-  has  not  yet  been  determined 
whether  the  Annual  Fruit-(i row- 
ers' Convention  will  be  held  at  the 
usual  time  in  November  or  postponed  till  January 
and  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Association.  In  considera- 
tion of  objections  to  postponement  raised  by  the 
RxTRAi,,  Mr.  Lelong  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticult- 
ure addressed  a  circular  letter  to  some  hundreds  of 
fruit-growers,  asking  them  to  express  their  indi- 
vidual judgment  in  the  matter.  He  has  received  a 
bushel  basketful  of  letters  in  reply,  and  about  (JO  per 
cent  of  the  writers  are  favorable  to  postponement. 
While  those  who  oppose  postponement  are  in  the 
minority,  they  include  many  of  the  most  active  men 
connected  with  the  horticultural  interest.    Mr.  John 


All  Important 
Letter. 


In  connection  with  this  matter 
Mr.  A.  Weinstock,  of  Sacramento, 
has  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lelong 
which  suggests  matters  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  fruit  interest  of  California,  Flis  letter  is  .so 
valuable,  not  alone  for  what  it  suggests  as  for  what  it 
recalls  of  the  history  of  fnir  fruit  industry,  that  we 
will  give  it  in  full : 

Sacua.mexto,  C.\r..,  Sept.  S,  1,S94. 
Deau  Sik:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Sept.  1st  asking 
whether  the  idea  of  postjxjning  the  proposed  Fruit  (Irowers' 
Convention,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Sacramento  in  November 
to  some  time  in  .lanuary,  with  a  view  of  meeting  with  the 
I'omological  Society  of  the  Kast,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
following : 

In  issi;  there  were  shippeii  Fast,  from  this  market,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  TilM)  cars  of  green  fruits.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
comparatively  small  shipment,  there  was  a  serious  glut  in  the 
Eastern  markets,  cau.sed  by  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  marketing  on  the  part  of  the  California  growers.  And  not 
alone  did  the  season  end  disastrously  to  the  growers,  but  the 
future  of  the  green-fi'uit  industry  seemed  to  be  .seriously 
threatened,  as  it  then  lo(jkc(l  as  if  there  was  already  an  over- 
protluctioii  of  green  fruits  in  Califcjrnia. 

You  will  remember  that,  as  a  result  of  this  serious  situa- 
tion, thi;  Horticultural  (Convention,  held  in  Sacramento  that 
fall,  was  very  largi-ly  attended  and  jn'oved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  ever  held  by  your  Board.  What 
brought  the  atteiidain-e  was  the  distressing  condition  of 
aflfairs,  which  prompted  the  growers  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion in  the  hope  of  finding  some  solution  for  the  then  deplor- 
able condition. 

If  you  will  remember,  it  was  at  that  convention  that  the 
idea  of  selling  our  fruits  in  the  Fast  by  public  auction  was 
first  publicly  di.scussed,  and,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  the 
convention  recommended  that  the  .system  be  tried.  Aeoord- 
ingly,  the  auction  plan  was  intrixluced  the  following  year, 
wi th  pronounced  succe.ss ;  and  largely  as  a  result  of  the  sys- 
tem the  Fastern  market  has  made  rapid  development  and  the 
shipments  have  gi-own  from  about  I'JIKI  cars  in  'Sli  to  .")7(XI  in 
".t:i,  and  probably  TIKIO  cars  for  ".14. 

But  again  another  crisis  has  been  reached  in  the  marketing 
of  our  fruits  Fast,  due  not  alone  to  a  serious  depression  in 
times,  which  has  reduced  the  demand  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  East,  but  due  also  to  reckless  and  indiscriminate  ship- 
ments being  made  at  this  end  in  a  manner  that  brings  about 
a  feast  in  one  place  and  a  famine  in  another. 

Unless  a  .solution  is  found  for  the  new  situation  that  has  de- 
veloped, the  result  to  the  fruit-gi'owers  and  to  the  industry 
will  prove  very  serious.  No  gieater  service  can  be  done  to 
the  State  of  California  at  this  time  than  to  .solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  successfully  market  our  vastly  increa.sed  fruit  pro- 
ductions. This  should  be  the  prime  object  of  your  next  con- 
vention, and  everything  should  be  done  to  advertise  the  con- 
vention and  to  .secure  the  attendance  of  the  largest  possible 
number  of  growers,  .shippers  and  commission  men,  so  that  the  ' 
matter  can  be  dis<-ussed  from  all  sides  and,  if  ix)ssible,  a  rem- 
e<ly  found  and  applied. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  doubt  the  wi.sdom  of  postpim- 
ing  the  proposed  November  convention  until  January.  First, 
because  it  will  shoi-ten  the  time  between  the  holding  of  the 
convention  and  the  opening  of  the  shipping  sea.son  of  "St."),  there- 
by lessening  the  ptissibilities  of  perfecting  any  plan  that  may 
be  devised  and  agreed  uixiii  by  the  convention;  second,  be- 
cause if  the  Horticultural  Convention  is  combined  with  a  Po- 
mological Society,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  devote  as  much 
time  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  concerning  the  market-  ! 
ing  of  fruits  as  the  question  will  deserve,  without  seriously  ' 
boring  the  members  of  the  Pomological  Soc-iety,  who,  natu- 
rally, will  have  little  interest  in  that  particular  subject  in 
spite  of  it  being  a  most  vital  one  to  the  growers  of  California. 
A  joint  convention  will  result  in  a  great  deal  of  time  being  S 
spent  in  mutual  admiration  speeches  that  may  be  very  pleas- 
ant to  listen  to,  but  will  be  of  little  practical  result  to  the  ' 


growers  of  California;  and  while  all  that  would  be  very 
pleasant  and  not  at  all  objectionable  in  times  of  prosiierity. 
and  while  such  proceclings  would  doubtless  tend  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mutual  gf)od  will  and  .sympathy,  yet  at  this  time 
the  law  of  self-preservation  steps  in  and  demands  that  what- 
ever ti,ine  is  at  the  command  of  the  growers  to  spend  in  con- 
ventions should  be  given  to  the  .solving  of  a  problem  which  to 
them  and  to  the  State  is  of  a  mast  .serious  character. 

It  would,  therefore,  .seem  Ui  me  that  at  this  time,  and  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  wiser  to  carry  out  tlie 
original  programme  to  hold  separate  conventions  and  to  make 
your  November  convention  a  pronounced  suci'css  in  the  matter 
of  attendance,  believing,  as  1  do,  that  if  a  great  attendance 
can  be  brought  about,  including  the  leading  growers  and 
especially  the  shippers  and  commission  men,  that  possibly 
some  plan  can  be  devised  whereby  the  results  of  this  .sea.soii 
can  be  avoided  in  future  .seasons." 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  than  that  here  given 
why  the  Annual  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers  should 
be  held  at  the  usual  time  and  solely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Californian  subjects,  the  considerations 
presented  by  Mr.  Weinstock  ought  to  settle  the 
matter.  The  Commissioners  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture — with  whom  the  decision  rests — cannot 
in  reason  at  such  a  time  neglect  such  an  appeal. 


Itetter  Plan  of 
OrRanlzatiun. 


The  weakness  of  the  i)rojected 
Viticultural  Combine  which  failed 
of  its  purpose  was  its  scheme  of 
uniting  interests  essentially  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  seller  to  uphold  prices,  and 
of  the  buyer  to  depress  them;  and  it  has  been  so 
since  the  beginnings  of  trade.  Of  course,  in  the 
broad  view,  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  parties 
to  maintain  the  industry  in  wholesome  con- 
dition, l)ut  it  is  too  mueh  to  expect  this  broad  view 
to  control  the  detailed  operations  of  trade.  Philoso- 
phize as  you  may  about  it,  when  it  comes  to  a  specific 
transaction  the  seller  will  get  all  he  can  and  the 
buyer  will  pay  the  least  he  must.  We  hold  that  all 
organizations  should  include  onl^'  those  whose  inter- 
ests are.  generally  s])eaking.  alike;  and  even  in  such 
organizations  there  will  be  quite  friction  enough. 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  Santa  Clara  and 
other  successful  fruit  exchanges  have  been  framed. 
They  unite  those  whose  interests  are  practically  the 
same,  and  do  for  each  what  he  would  do  for  himself 
better  and  at  less  cost.  Not  only  this,  but  in  all 
matters  of  jwlicy.  as  to  selling,  etc.,  they  secure  for 
all  the  advantage  of  wholesale  operations.  The  wine 
growers  of  Santa  Clara  are  now  organizing  upon  this 
principle,  without  reference  to  the  mercantile  inter- 
est. Their  main  purpose  is  to  establish  a  minimum 
price  for  their  product,  and  they  propose  to  do  it  on 
a  fair  basis,  on  the  principle  of  allowing  all  parties 
in  interest —that  is,  growers,  manufacturers  and 
sellers — a  chance  for  fair  profit.  In  Napa  the 
growers  are  doing  the  same;  also  in  Alameda.  Now 
this  is  on  the  right  basis,  and  if  there  shall  be  wise 
management,  it  cannot  fail  to  win.  The  value  of 
such  organizations  is  that  they  regulate  prices  by 
controlling  the  selling  policy,  not  only  of  their  own 
members,  but  of  multitudes  who  follow  their  lead. 
In  the  end,  these  local  organizations  ai'e  likely  to 
lead  to  a  State  Association  which  will  accomplish  all 
and  much  more  than  was  jiroposed  by  tiie  projected 
Combine. 


signs  of  Hettei 
ThiiiRK. 


The  market  for  California  vitii-iil- 
tural  products  is  likely  to  be 
helped  greatly  this  year  by  the 
experience  of  a  short  crop.  It  is  believed  at  the 
:  office  of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission  that  the 
vintage  will  fall  short  fifty  per  cent  as  compared 
with  last  year.  There  has  been  some  loss  of  acreage 
due  to  diseouragement  and  other  causes,  but  the 
chief  facts  are  the  late  frosts,  the  effects  of  dry 
weather  in  the  early  season  and  to  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  past  two  weeks.  .Secretary  Scott  has  multi- 
tudes of  rejiorts  showing  a  falling  off  of  from  twenty 
to  ninety  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  particular  vine- 
yards. This,  of  course,  is  bound  to  have  an  iinijor- 
tant  effect — in  fact  it  has  already  done  so.  l*i-ices 
for  wine  grapes  now  range  from  iSS  to  $20  per  ton 
and  are  ready  sale,  whereas  a  year  ago  the}'  ranged 
from  $ii  to  $15  with  slow  sale.  The  facts  of  the 
season  illustrate  the  inhenMit  tendency  of  things  to 
get  better  when  they  have  struck  bedrock.  Tliere 
is  a  very  general  fi>eling  that  the  viticultural  interest 
of  California  has  seen  its  worst  days. 

,.        ,,     ,       Referring  to  a  question  put  l)V  the 

Heller  I  se»  fur  ran  I  . 

liuRAi,  Press — asking  if  the  money 

appropriated  by  the  State  in  the 

aid  of  agriculture  could  not  be  better  expended  than 

by  the  gi\ing  of  a  series  of  fairs  each  year  the 

Vfiiliiriiiii  says: 

The  Venluridu  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  its  disappi'oval  of 
the  present  manner  of  expending  the  money  set  apart  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  It  is  certainly  desii-able  that  each  county 
should  have  its  annual  fair,  and  that  eai'h  shoulrl  be  coiidui  teil 
so  that  the  county's  natural  and  iiiatei  iul  resources  are  inlver- 
tised  to  the  best  advantage,  but  the  troubU-  is.  the  greater 
jxjrtion  of  the  State  money  liiids  its  way  into  such  I'liannels 
that  agricultural  interests  are  but  little  benefited  by  the  a|)- 
propriation.  This  matter  of  giving  money  to  county  fairs 
came  near  getting  its  death  blow  in  the  last  I.,cgislature,  and 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  system  will  be  alH)lisbcd  by 
the  next  session  of  our  lawmakers.  Now,  tliei'e  are  inai.y 
uses  to  which  this  money  might  be  put  which  would  be  of  m:i 
terial  value  to  every  fai-mer  and  fruit  grower  in  the  .Stativ 
We  need  experiment  stations,  where  intelligent  and  well- 
qualified  men  can  determine,  in  a  scientific  manner,  the  proper 
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adaptatiqn  of  soils  to  products,'and  of  products'  to'climate,  etc. 
We  need^  a  State  school  for,  instruction  in  modern  dairying 
methods.  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  in.  fact  all  of  "the 
Mississippi  Valley  States,  have  such  i  schools,  and  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  of  untold  value  to  the  dairymen  of 
that  region;  in  fact,  they  now  lead  the  world  in  the"  produc- 
tion of  high-grade  dairy  goods.  Many  a  California  youth  has 
traveled  all  the  way  back  to  those  dairy  schools  to  g^t  the  in- 
struction that  he  could  not  procure  here.  We  need  dairymen, 
fruit  growers,  stockmen  and  farm  laborers  who  are  educated 
and  up  to  date  in  their  methods. 

There  is  certainly  good  sense  in' the  suggestions 
here  presented.  One-half  of  the  money  now  ex- 
pended on  fairs  would  maintain  a  dairy  school,  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  experiment  farms,  etc., 
and  •give"'  to  'the  •  rising  .  generation  of  -California 
farmers,  dairymen  and  orchardists' all  the  advan- 
tages which  can  now  be  had  by  going  East. 

Tiio  sofiiii  Side  in  ^■''^^^  wcck  wc  gave  an  account  of 
"Peach  Day  "  festivities  in  Colo- 

Califuriiia. 

rado,  and  queried  if  it  would  not 
be  wise  for  Californians  to  invoke  the  social  spirit  in 
support  of  our  rural  industries.  After  reading  this 
week's  grist  of  exchanges  we  must  admit  to  being 
behind  the  times,  for,  while  we  were  suggesting  the 
thing,  in  various  parts  of  the  State  it  was  actually 
being  done.  For  instance,  it  is  reported  from 
Wti3atland  that  a  series  of  .social  entertainments  has 
been  held  by  the  hop-pickers  employed  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, including  literary  exercises,  music  and 
dancing.  "The  very  best  families  in  and  near 
Wheatland,"  says  the  Four  Coin/rs,  "have  been  en- 
gaged all  the  season  in  the  hop  fields.  Nearly  every 
young  per.son  now  has  money  of  their  own,  and  the 
family  purse  is  benefited  thereby." 

Another  report  from  Fort  Jones,  Siskiyou  county, 
says: 

The  largest  gathering  of  dairymen,  farmers  and  leading 
business  men  ever  held  in  Siskiyou  county  assembled  at 
Greenview,  about  six  miles  above  this  place,  on  Saturday 
evening,  to  witness  the  formal  opening  of  the  immense  butter 
and  cheese  factory  just  completed  for  the  Siskiyou  Creamery 
Company.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  all, 
as  this  cnterpi'ise  opens  a  new  and  remunerative  industry  for 
a  product  for  which  Scott  valley  is  particularly  adapted.  After 
the  machinery  had  been  fully  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
dancing  was  indulged  in  until  11  ]>.  m.,  when  over  600  people 
■sat  down  to  a  bountiful  repast  furni.shed  by  the  ladies  of  Scott 
valley.    After  the  repast  dancing  was  resumed. 

And,  again,  we  read  in  the  Santa  Maria  Thnts  of 
this  week  that  over  200  i)ersons  took  part  in  a  grand 
ball  given  at  the  Guadalupe  creamery  in  celebration 
of  its  first  anniversary.  There  was  .some  speech- 
making  on  the  state  of  the  dairy  industry  and  the 
success  of  the  experiment  at  Santa  Maria,  after 
which  there  was  feasting  and  m\isic  and  dancing,  un- 
til it  was  time  to  go  homt^  and  do  the  morning's 
milking. 

The  Rural  takes  it  all  back;  there  is  no  need  of  in- 
voking the  social  spirit  in  our  industries,  because  it 
has  already  been  invoked;  and  it  is  one  of  the  happy 
conditions  which  make  California  the  best  of  all  coun- 
ti'ies  to  live  and  work  in. 

.\  New  TheiH'  has  just  been  received  at 

^       ,  the  oftice  of  th(>  State  Board  of 

.a<  .>  >ii< .  Horticulture,  in  this  city,  a  colony 
of  new  ladybirds,  from  Mr.  .T.  Marsden,  Commissioner 
of  Horticulture  for  the  Government  of  Hawaii.  In 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Craw,  the  Commissioner  says: 

I  am  sending  you  a  box  containing  pupa  of  the  ("hinptnlaKinus 
Mdnbrouuieri.  This  ladybird  has  been  sent  here  from  Aus- 
tralia by  Prof.  Koebele.  It  has  worked  wonders  here.  Our 
citrus  trees  were  threatened  with  extermination  by  a  blight 
which  Mr.  Hiley  named  liitniocolJKx  but  which  Mr.  Maskell 
says  is  the  Diichnlitpius  Alhizzia.  In  the  short  space  of  six 
months  this  ladybird  has  nearly  cleaned  out  all  the  scale,  so 
much  so  that  1  find  it  difficult  to  procure  food  for  my  breeding 
cages,  in  which  I  have  bred  hundreds  of  colonies  and  dis- 
tributed them  all  over  the  Islands.  *  *  *  Prof.  Koebele  is 
sending  us  many  useful  insects,  but  he  is  not  yet  aware  that 
the  red  spider  has  made  its  appearance  here. 

The  letter  conc4tifle»-with-ar-eor^ial  offer  to  send  to 
California  anything  which  the  agents  of  the  Island 
government  may  be  able  to  find  in  the  way  of  useful 
insects. 


Our  Neglected  Waterways. 


S.  F.  Commercial  News. 
The  Pacific  Ri  kal  Press  has  been  doing  excellent  work  of 
late  by  publishing  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  magnificent  waterways  of  this  State  and  their 
neglected  condition.  The  State  and  National  Governments 
have  been  criminally  negligent  of  these  great  natural  high- 
ways of  commerce,  and  the  people  themselves,  who  love  to 
.speak  of  the  intelligence,  energy  and  public  spirit  of  Cali- 
fornians, are  more  to  blame  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
rivers  of  California  than  are  National  and  State  Governments 
combined.  The  Cammercial  News  hopes  that  the  work  it  has 
done,  so  ably  seconded  by  the  Rukal  Press,  will  be  continued 
by  the  entire  press  of  California  until  success  crowns  the  ef- 
fort and  the  people,  the  State  and  the  nation  have  combined 
to  make  those  waterways  what  nature  intended  them  to  be — 
the  highway  of  a  vast  internal  commerce  and  a  cheek  upon  the 
abnormally  high  rates  obtained  by  land  transportation  through 
lack  of  competition. 


"  Increase  in  Strength  and  Point." 


Santa  Cruz  Surf. 
Since  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  changed  its  dress  and 
manner  of  arrangement,  there  is  a  distinctly  perceptible  in- 
crease in  the  strength  and  point  of  its  departments,  especially 
in  the  reviews  headed  "The  Week"  and  "From  an  Inde- 
pendent Standpoint." 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

We  are  having  just  now  in  San  Francisco  some 
political  experiences  of  the  sort  which  put  honest 
men  to  shame.  Last  week  we  had  ajocal  convention 
— falsely  'called  a  Democratic  convention — for  the 
nomination  of  a  city  and  county  ticket,  to  be  voted 
for  at  the  coming  election.  From  its  beginning  to 
its  close  it  was  dominated  by  Buckley  and  Rainey, 
two  professional  political  managers,  who,  until  very 
recently,  have  been  hiding  in  foreign  countries  to 
escape  trial  for  crimes  in  connection  with  our  local 
politics.  Every  act  of  the  convention  was  subject  to 
their  will,  and  the  ticket  which  has  been  put  forth  in 
the  name  of  the  Democratic  party  has  been  made  up 
by  them  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  methods 
of  criminal  politics. 

This  week  we  have  on  hand  another  convention, 
falsely  alleged  to  be  Republican,  which  is  to-day  (we 
write  on  Wednesday)  proceeding  to  carry  out  the  or- 
ders of  "  Col."  Burns,  whose  exploits  at  Sacramento 
are  well  remembered.  The  ticket  to  be  named  will 
be  labeled  Republican  and  will  be  presented  for  the 
support  of  Republican  voters,  but  it  will  no  more 
represent  Republican  principles  or  Republican  selec- 
tion than  Buckley's  ticket  represents  the  Democratic 
party. 

We  have  in  these  instances  an  illustration  of  the 
complete  degradation  into  which  local  politics  in  San 
Francisco — and  in  other  large  American  cities — has 
fallen.  It  is  a  situation  in  which  decent  party  senti- 
ment in  which  civic  self-respect,  in  which  com- 
mon morality  throws  up  its  hands  in  disgust  and 
despair. 

These  men  gain  and  maintain  control  by  a  system 
against  which  political  integrity  is  utterly  without 
defensive  resource.  In  every  ward  of  San  Francisco 
there  is  a  number  of  low  characters  who  expect  to 
live  upon  politics.  They  are  largely  foreign  born, 
wholly  without  scruples  and  only  too  willing  to  serve 
any  master  who  will  give  them  minor  places  tinder 
the  city  government.  A  man  like  Buckley,  through 
long  association  with  vicious  and  criminal  classes  as 
a  dive-keeper,  knows  how  (o  organize  and  direct  such 
men  as  a  political  force.  When  the  time  for  the 
primary  elections  comes  round  he  gets  up  a  ticket 
for  each  ward,  the  large  proportion  of  his  nominees 
being  men  of  the  sort  just  described,  but  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  there  is  put  on  a  few  respect- 
able names.  The  group  of  ward  heelers  sees  to  it 
that  this  ticket  is  elected.  Usually  there  is  no  con- 
test and  their  own  votes  with  those  of  casual  comers 
are  sufficient;  but  if  there  is  a  fight,  they  vote  over 
again  and  again,  and  if  is  a  hard  fight,  bring  in  the 
organized  forces  of  other  wards  to  carry  the  day. 
The  result  is,  that  when  the  convention  meets,  a 
majority  of  its  members  represent  the  direct  choice 
and  stand  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  boss.  His 
profit  is  found  in  selling  out  the  offices  to  the  highest 
bidders,  or  in  giving  them  to  men  who  will  obey  his 
orders  in  their  official  conduct.  In  securing  a  sub- 
missive corps  of  city  and  county  officials,  the  boss 
lays  the  basis  for  a  profitable  business.  So  long  as 
they  are  in  authority  he  is  able  to  "  tap  "  every  firm 
or  corporation  which  seeks  any  privilege  from  the 
city  government.  If  anybody  wants  to  establish  a 
line  of  street  cars,  to  string  a  line  of  electric  wires, 
or  to  improve  a  street,  he  must  "  fix  it  "  with  the 
boss.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  corporations 
which  supply  the  city  with  gas,  water,  electric  power 
and  light,  etc. ,  etc. ,  annually  contribute  an  aggre- 
gate of  a  million  dollars  or  more  to  whoever  happens 
to  be  the  dominating  boss,  much  of  this  infamous 
monev  being  distributed  by  him  to  his  staff  of  official 
and  unofficial  servants  and  workers  as  their  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  political  villainy. 

The  significance  of  all  this  to  the  reader  of  the 
Rural  lies  in  the  relation  of  the  city  boss  to  State 
politics.  San  Francisco,  with  her  big  delegations  in 
the  party  conventions,  is  always  a  large  if  not  the 
dominant  power.  From  the  force  of  circumstances 
which  need  not  here  be  explained,  .she  always  sup- 
plies the  leaders  of  State  campaigns.  Her  numerical 
power  in  the  Legislature  makes  her  almost  iti- 
vincible  in  legislative  matters.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
city  politician  that  San  Francisco  can  make  or  break 
any  candidate  for  any  nomination;  that  she  can  es- 
tablish or  destroy  the  fortunes  of  any  ticket;  that 


she  can  enforce  or  defeat  any  legislative  project. 
This  is  a  big  brag,  and  after  the  manner  of  big  brags 
it  is  not  strictly  true.  But  it  has  enough  basis  in 
fact  and  a  sufficient  demonstration  in  recent  history 
to  give  it  ordinarily  all  the  political  potentiality  of 
gospel  truth.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  no  party 
will  name  a  candidate  for  any  State  office,  undertake 
to  conduct  a  campaign  or  espouse  any  scheme  of 
legislation  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  or  without 
the  approval  of  the  party  "  bosses"  in  the  city. 

Thus  the  city  boss  is  in  reality  the  arbiter  of  State 
politics  and  State  affairs.  He  it  is  who  determines 
what  policies  shall  control  in  the  administration  of 
State  affairs,  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be  nomin- 
ated for  office.  Thus  it  is  that  while  we  talk  about 
men  like  Chipman  and  Temple  for  high  State  offices, 
we  never  nominate  them.  The  bosses  do  not  want 
such  men  and  will  not  have  them.  The  Rural  has 
heretofore  given  in  detail  the  methods  by  which  con- 
ventions and  Legislatures  are  "handled"  by  the 
bosses,  and  will  go  over  the  ground  now  in  very 
brief  fashion,  simply  to  make  clear  what  is  said 
above.  The  San  Francisco  boss  goes  to  a  State  con- 
vention with  the  city  delegation — usually  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  members  of  the  convention — made 
up  of  men  wholly  subordinated  to  his  will.  With 
this  compact  and  disciplined  force  he  is  easily  able  to 
make  trades  which  give  him  absolute  control  of 
the  proceedings.  He  trades  some  petty  commis- 
sionership,  say  to  Butte  county,  for  all  of  Butte's 
votes  for  all  the  other  offices;  to  a  big  county  like 
Santa  Clara  he  gives  a  bigger  office  for  her  votes  on 
all  the  other  places;  to  counties  like  Tjos  Angeles  and 
Sacramento  he  gives  the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
or  the  Secretaryship  of  State  in  return  for  solid  fol- 
lowing in  the  convention.  It  only  takes  a  few  swaps 
of  this  sort  to  give  the  boss  a  majority  for  all  the 
offices  he — or  his  employers — really  wants.  He 
scatters  the  places  of  mere  "dignity"  about  with 
skillful  political  diplomacy,  but  the  offices  of  real 
power — those  which  have  to  do  with  legislation,  ad- 
judication, the  handling  of  money,  etc. — he  fills  with 
men  in  such  personal  relations  to  himself  that  his 
bidding  must  be  the  absolute  law  of  their  official  life. 

In  the  Legislature  practically  the  same  plan  is  fol- 
lowed. Every  member  of  the  city  delegation — in- 
cluding the  few  socially  respectable  mutton-heads 
who  are  put  in  for  the  sake  of  appearances — is  under 
bonds  of  one  sort  or  another  to  obey  the  boss;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  he  is  able  to  deal  with  the 
JjCgislature  just  as  with  the  convention.  To  all  manner 
of  local  schemes  he  gives  support  in  return  for  sup- 
port when  he  wants  it,  and  thus  it  is  that  he  is 
always  able  to  swing  a  majority  whenever  he  or  his 
employer — it  may  be  a  gas  company,  a  railroad 
company,  a  water  company  or  a  land  or  an  irrigation 
company — really  have  a  point  to  be  gained. 

It  is  plain  to  every  man  familiar  with  the  facts  of 
city  political  methods  that  we  shall  have  no  fair 
representation  of  the  people  in  our  public  official  life 
and  in  our  legislation  until  a  way  shall  be  found  to 
destroy  the  boss  and  to  purify  our  city  politics. 
So  long  as  one-quarter  of  each  State  Convention  and 
of  each  Legislature  is  a  solid  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  man,  and  he  always  a  scoundrel,  so  long  will  the 
reign  of  iadecency  endure.  Until  then  all  efforts  to  pro- 
mote pure  politics  in  the  county  must  come  to  naught. 
The  Rural  believes  that  it  will  come  in  time.  We  have 
faith  that  the  political  genius  and  the  political  virtue 
which  has  solved  so  many  other  problems  will  find  a 
way  to  unhorse  the  city  boss.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
simple  enough  and  it  waits  only  upon  the  growth  of 
individual  independence  on  the  part  of  voters.  The 
secret  of  the  boss's  power  is  the  blind  devotion  of  the 
mass  of  citizens  to  party;  and  so  long  as  this  spirit 
may  be  relied  upon  to  control  political  action,  the 
boss  will  rule.  But  whenever  men  learn  to  vote  for 
municipal  officers  upon  legitimate  considerations  of 
fitness  and  character,  then  the  power  of  the  boss  will 
be  broken. 

The  Apple  Crop  in  England. 

Mo.N'i  KREV,  Sept.  2a,  "M. 

To  Tiin  Editoh  :  On  returning  home  to-night  I  found  a 
letter  from  Kngland  (County  Middlesex)  with  these  sen- 
tences: "I  wish  you  would  send  us  some  of  your  line 
weather ;  we  are  wanting  it  very  badly  for  the  harvest. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  hay  to  be  cut  and  carried  in  this 
neighborhood.  We  have  no  apples  in  England  this  season, 
therefore  we  shall  require  a  larger  supply  from  California." 

This  should  be  good  news  for  holders  of  dried  anricots,  which 
are  very  popular  in  England.  E.  Berwick. 
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WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Official  Bulletin  of  the  State  Weather  Ser- 
vice. 

B.T  J.  A.  Barwick,  Director. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
September  24th  was:  For  San  Francisco  66°,  Eureka 
56^  Red  Bluff  82°,  Sacramento  77°,  Fresno  80°,  Los 
Angeles  68°  and  San  Diego  66°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  there 
is  an  excess  of  heat  shown  at  all  points  north  of 
Tehacliapi,  while  south  of  that  point  a  slight  defi- 
ciency of  heat  is  reported,  being  1°  at  both  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego. 

The  excess  at  San  Francisco  was  4°,  Eureka  2°, 
Ked  BlutT  16°,  Sacramento  S°  and  Fresno  (!°. 

This  excessive  heat  and  constant  sunshine  have 
made  the  week's  weather  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  the  raisin-growers  in  the  great  raisin  disti-icts  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  the  crop  is  being  har- 
vested as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Generally  all  crops  are  secured,  excepting  the 
raisin  grapes  and  the  bean  crop  and  a  few  late  vai-ie- 
ties  of  fruit  which  are  now  being  gathered. 

Preparations  are  being  made  in  the  great  wheat 
counties  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joacpiin  valleys 
for  seeding  grain  on  the  summer-fallowed  grounds. 

Hops  are  about  all  picked,  baled  and  stored  await- 
ing an  advance  in  pi-ice,  although  some  few  growers 
have  been  shipping  portions  of  their  crops. 

The  highest  tempei-ature  w.as  108°  at  Huron, 
Fresno  county,  and  the  lowest  HI  '  at  Adin.  Modoc 
county. 

Sjiasta  (Buriiey  Valley) — Kfosts  here  on  the  I'Jth  and  13th 
killed  every  parden  in  this  vicinity  andi  thin  ice  was  formed 
in  exposed  places. 

Lakk  (Upper  Lake>— The  weather  has  been  fairly  warm, 
whic-li  was  beuelicial  to  prunes  and  frrapes,  but  bad  for  those 
who  were  slow  about  picking  hops,  as  they  got  so  I'ipe  that 
they  did  not  cure  well.  Growers,  however,  seem  to  care  very 
little  about  it,  owing  tc  the  very  low  price.  Light  frosts 
wcurred  on  the  morning  of  the  \-ith  and  14th  in  low  and  ex- 
ix)sed  places.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  11.5°  and  4;^°. 

Bi  TTE  lOrovillei— Many  acres  of  fruit  trees  will  be  planted 
during  the  coming  winter.  Hop  picking  in  Concow  began  this 
week.  Some  of  the  hop  yards  are  old  enough  to  bear  heavily, 
and  single  vines  can  be  found  that  contain  thirty  [xjuuds  of 
hops.  About  half  the  vines  in  the  valley  are  too  young  to 
bear.  "  ! 

Coi.risA  (Colusai— Plenty  of  fine  fruit  in  market.    Water-  \ 
melons  will  soon  be  out.    Vineyardists  are  in  their  busiest 
season  for  raisin  curing. 

SfTTER  (Yuba  City  1 — The  grape  crop  of  the  county  is  now 
being  dried.  The  buckwheat  crop  in  .southwest  Sutter  will 
soon  be  ready  foi-  harvest.  The  weather  has  been  favorable 
for  grape  drying  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  fall  crops  j 
are  being  gathered  and  the  output  of  corn,  beans,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  etc.,  from  this  county  this  season  will  be  large. 

YiBA  (Wheatland) -In  many  of  the  yards  the  hop  vines  j 
were  blown  down,  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  and  much 
loss  resulted  therefrom.    Hop  picking  is  about  over  and  the 
crop  is  an  excellent  one. 

Pi.ACEK  (Auburn) — The  fruit  shipping  business  at  Newcastle 
has  been  rushing  for  the  past  two  weeks  ana  will  probably 
continue  so  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Most  of  the  freestone 
peaches  are  picked,  but  there  is  yet  a  large  crop  of  cling- 
stones. 

Hacuamento  (Gait) — Florin  grape-growers  have  been  re- 
ceiving remunerative  prices  for  all  shipments  of  table  grapes 
forwarded  to  Eastern  markets  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
(Sacramento) — Hop  picking  finished  and  the  crop  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent one,  except  in  new  yards  just  coming  into  bearing,  and 
even  those  have  produced  pretty  fair  crops.  The  prices  are 
quite  low.  Summer  crops  are  about  all  harvested,  and  all  re- 
maining now  is  the  raisin  grape  crop.  Fallowing  for  grain 
will  soon  begin  on  a  big  scale. 

YoU)  (Guinda)  The  raisin  crop  in  this  section  is  a  very 
large  one,  the  yield  being  greater  than  ever  before  known. 
(Blacks)  -The  farmers  have  about  completed  their  prepara- 
tions for  seeding  their  summer-fallow.  A  few  have  already 
sown  some. 

Napa  (Napa I -Grape  picking  has  been  commenced  at  the 
Cedar  Knoll  vineyard.  Grape  crushing  will  probably  be  com- 
menced next  week. 

Sonoma  (Santa  Rosa)  -Hops  are  extra  choice  this  year.  All 
the  hops  will  not  be  picked  on  account  of  the  lack  of  pickers. 
The  olive  crop  is  an  immense  one.  Prune  picking  and  drying 
is  over  for  this  season,  and  the  yield  has  been  very  near  an 
average  one.  The  size  of  the  prune  is  above  the  "average. 
Grape  picking  will  commence  in  from  seven  to  ten  day.s,  and 
will  last  about  a  month.  The  season  is  at  least  three"  weeks 
earlier  than  last.  It  is  a  rare  thing  that  grapes  ripen  so  uni- 
formly and  so  early  as  this  year. 

CoNTHA  Costa  ( An tiochi-  Grapes  are  being  shipped  by  the 
wagon  load  to  the  large  wineries.  The  crop  is  a  large  one  in 
this  section. 

AbAMEOA  (San  Lcandro)— Hops  are  all  picked.  Harvesting 
corn  is  in  full  blast.  The  warm  weather  of  this  week  has  not 
been  beneficial  to  tomatoes.  The  onion  crop  is  as  good  as 
usual  and  now  being  gathered. 

SANffA  Claka  (Santa  Clara)— The  work  of  harvesting 
the  seeds  on  the  great  seed  farms  near  town  is  now  nearing 
its  close.  The  immense  seed  warehouses  of  the  different 
firms  are  full.  The  crop  grown  down  near  the  bay  just  west 
of  Alviso  is  one  of  the  heaviest  wo  have  seen  aiivvfhere  in 
any  year  since  the  industry  assumed  such  magnitude  in  this 
State.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  104°  and  4'J°,  there 
being  no  clouds  during  the  day,  .so  that  the  actual  hours  of 
sunshine  agreed  with  the  possible  number  of  hours  of  sunshine 
as  recorded  by  Mr.  Higgius  in  his  electrical  sunshine  recorder. 
(Cujjertinoi— Picking  wine  grapes  will  commence  in  this  dis- 
trict this  week.  (Madronei— Every  one  in  this  vicinity  own- 
ing a  prune  orchard  is  now  in  the  midst  of  busv  times.  (Ever- 
green)—There  has  been  in  this  vicinity  this  season  over  1200 
tons  of  fruit  dried. 

Sax  JoAQrix  iLockeford)— The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are 
hu.sy  hauling  straw,  while  many  of  them  are  hauling  their 
grain  to  StcK^kton.  (Wo(«lbridgei  -Grape  picking  has  com- 
menced. (Stoc-ktoni  - Grapes  arc  ripening  fast,  and  some  are 
hauling  small  lots  to  the  winery  now,  but  prices  are  only  fair. 

Calaveuas  I  Milton  I-  Weather  very  favorable  for  drying  all 
fruits,  especially  the  raisin  grape.  This  has  been  the"  driest 
and  warmest  September  for  several  j^ears. 

Fkesxo  (Fresno) — Weather  most  favorable  for  all  classes  of 
work.  First  crop  of  raisins  nearly  picked.  A  few  vineyards 
are  picking  their  second  crop.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, loO"  and  M''.  (Eastoni  The  weather  cijuld  not  he  moie 
favorable  for  I'aisin  drying :  so  raiHdly  is  the  drying  progress- 


ing that  the  packing  houses  are  already  full.  Picking  is  near- 
ing completion. 

Ti  LARE  (Tulare)— The  first  raisins  of  the  season  at  the  pack- 
ing-house were  delivered  a  few  days  ago.  Raisin  men  say 
this  is  the  best  drying  season  we  have  had  for  a  long  time. 
Wild  grapes  are  very  plentiful  this  year.  (West  End) — In- 
dications are  favorable  ior  a  large  acreage  of  grain  to  be  sown 
this  season.  (Grangeville)— The  finest  drying  weather  pre- 
vails. About  all  are  getting  more  grapes  than  they  figured 
on— in  fact,  there  has  never  been  a  larger  and  finer  crop  than 
there  is  this  year.  )  I'orterville)— There  was  a  decided  change 
of  the  weather  on  Tuesda.v  of  last  week,  and  frost  lighted 
down  in  s{X)ts  all  around  on  low  ground.  (Springville)--The 
little  crops  of  corn  that  were  planted  during  the  summer  are 
looking  well  and  will  yield  more  corn  than  was  expected. 
Vegetables  are  plentiful.  There  is  a  tolerable  good  mast  this 
year,  and  we  are  told  that  the  higher  up  the  better  the 
acorns.  Some  of  the  people  are  now  out  hunting  hogs  to  put 
on  the  mast.  (Visalia)-  The  present  weather  is  not  favorable 
for  quick  fruit-drying,  and  some  of  the  orchardists  begin  to 
fear  early  rains.  The  second  crop  of  potatoes  are  now  com- 
ing in. 

Kern  (Bakersfield  i— From  present  indications  there  will  be 
a  lively  demand  for  hogs.  Grape-fed  pork  is  of  high  quality, 
.so  it  is  .said. 

San  Benito  (Hollister) — Tnis  county  has  harvested  one  of 
the  best  hay  crops  ever  grown  in  the  county.  The  tonnage  is 
a  little  over  the  average,  and  just  now  every  one  seems  to  be 
storing.  The  fruit  crop  is  nearly  all  gathered  except  late 
pears  and  apples  and  .some  late  [teaches.  The  French  jirunes 
yielded  well  and  were  of  tine  flavor. 

San  Li  is  Oiiispo  (Morro)-  The  weather  was  unusually  warm 
last  week,  the  thermometer  i-auging  in  the  80s.  (Cambria) — 
The  recent  hot  spell  ripened  the  beans  very  fast,  and  bean- 
pullers  are  catching  it  now.  (San  Luis  Obispo) — We  have  had 
another  warm  week :  a  few  nights  have  been  foggy,  which 
has  been  good  for  bean-pulling.  The  days  being  warm,  with 
high  wimls,  is  beneficial  to  the  threshing  of  the  bean  crop, 
most  of  which  is  being  done  by  tramping,  so  the  beans  will  not 
be  broken  as  they  are  when  threshed  by  machinery.  Cattle 
are  still  doing  pretty  well,  with  very  few  cases  of"  murrain. 
Apples,  corn  and  jxitatoes  are  a  fine  crop. 

Ventcka  (Santa  Paula) — The  recent  hot  weather  has  ma- 
terially reduced  the  estimated  Lima  bean  crop. 

Los  Anoeles  (Neenach  I  -The  weather  has  been  unusually 
hot  for  this  .sea.son  of  the  year.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, and  .")1°.  (Los  Angelesi-  Fruit  drying  about  over, 
except  on  late  [teaches.  Raisin-making  in  full  operation.  The 
Cajon  valley  crop  reported  below  the  average  and  fruit  small. 
Highest  anil  lowest  temperatures,  'M°  and  52°. 

San  Bernardino  (Chino)  The  average  temperature  for  the 
week  was  74.3°;  highest  and  lowest,  !).S°  and  54°.  Clear, 
warm  days  and  cool  nights  have  prevailed  through  the  week. 
)Redlands)--The  fruit-dryin^  season,  barring  raisins,  will 
practically  close  with  this  week.  On  Monday  work  will  be- 
gin on  the  raisin  crop.  Grape-picking  is  expected  to  begin  the 
coming  week,  when  the  earliest  fruit  will  be  re.atiy  for  har- 
vest. The  grape  crop  is  a  little  late  this  year,  though  heavy. 
The  acreage  of  this  fruit  is  gradually  diminishing,  as  other 
fruits  offer  greater  profit.  (East  Highlands) — Grape-picking 
is  fairly  under  way,  several  vineyards  having  quite  a  force  of 
men  at  work. 

San  DiE<i()  ( Nuevo) — Kaisin  grapes  are  being  picked  in  the 
various  vineyards  in  this  vicinity.  (San  Diego) — Weather 
during  the  past  week  has  been  all  "that  could  be  desired  for 
drying  grapes.  The  fruit  placed  on  the  trays  first  is  now 
ready  for  turning.  Constant  sunshine  has  prevailed  and  no 
fogs  have  interfered.  Temperature  on  Sunday  was  84° — the 
maximum  of  the  week — the  minimum  or  lowest  being  58°.  An 
abundance  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  in  the  markets.  The 
guava  is  in  the  market  already  and  reasonable  in  price. 


Gleanings. 


E.  R.  SxAVELT  has  bought  the  Woodland  winery. 

Fruit  is  accumulating  by  the  carload  in  the  warehouse  of 
the  Sonoma  County  Fruit  Exchange.  The  big  grader  is  now 
running  by  steam  power,  saving  considerable  expense  and 
doing  the  work  more  regularly. 

The  farmers  of  Winchester,  Riverside  county,  have  sub- 
scribed $5i')00  for  the  construction  of  a  creamery  on  the  co- 
operative plan.  Commenting  on  the  new  enterprise  the 
Winchester  Recorder  says:  "It  will  advance  the  value  of 
land  and  center  trade  here.  Alfalfa  and  stix'k  fodder  will 
take  the  place  of  much  of  the  large  grain  acreage,  and  the 
farmers  will  be  led  into  a  more  profitable  system  of  farming. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  well  managed  creamery  here.  All  concede  its 
importance,  and  think  that  it  will  be  the  turning  jioint  in 
Winchester's  history." 

The  Chico  Chrnnirlc-licmril  "is  informed  that  the  large 
fruit  buyers  of  the  State  are  making  a  discrimination  of  one 
cent  a  pound  in  dried  fruit  fi'om  the  Chinese  belt,  and  that 
put  up  at  Biggs  and  below  that  place.  The  country  north  of 
Biggs  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  Chinese  belt,  and  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  dried  fruit  from  this  section  is  put  up  by 
Chinamen  has  created  prejudice  against  such  fruit,  and  this 
prejudice  has  resulted  in  the  discrimination  mentioned  above. 
A  well-known  fruit  grower  of  this  section  stated  yesterda.v 
that  he  had  about  seven  tons  of  dried  fruit  now  on  hand,  and 
that  he  would  not  put  it  on  the  market  as  coming  from  this 
.section,  but  would  probably  haul  it  to  Biggs  and  ship  it  from 
there." 

The  Stockton  Mnil  gives  this  as  an  instance  of  record-break- 
ing harvesting:  .1.  E.  Thaxton  came  down  from  Grand  island 
the  other  day,  where  he  has  just  finished  harvesting  on  the 
Miller  Bros,  ranch.  Mr.  Thaxton  is  the  engrineer  of  the  trac- 
tion engine  and  suix'rintendent  of  the  combinc^d  harvester 
used  on  the  Miller  place  for  harvesting  the  crops.  This  engine 

'  is  of  sixty-horse  [xtwer,  and  furnishes  the  motive  power  to  propel 
a  harvesting  machine  with  a  cut  of  twenty-five  feet.  With  this 
harvesting  outfit  a  crew  of  nine  men  cut  and  sai-ked  on  an  aver- 
age S(K)  sacks  of  wheat  per  day.    The  largest  output  in  one  day 

!  was  12(X)  sacks.    Other  machines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same 

j  make  and  capacity  made  runs  of  112(>,  ll.">tiand  ItO'.t  resitectively. 

;  The  largest  number  of  acres  cut  in  any  single  day  was  S2,  and 
the  average  for  the  season's  run  of  fi.!  days  was  about  70  aci'cs 
per  day.  In  cutting  a  swath  '25  feet  wide  this  machine  would 
cut  three  acres  in  traversing  one  mile,  and  thus  it  would  have 

j  to  travel  about  28  miles  per  day  to  cut  70  acre.*. 


Jerusalem  Corn  in  Tulare. 


The  Carbonic  Acid  Process. 


Armona,  Sept.  24,  lSlt4. 
To  THE  Editor  : — Your  letters  relating  to  the  carbonic  acid 
process  of  preserving  fruit  are  of  great  interest  to  me,  inas- 
Tnuch  as  I  have  been  experimenting  in  the  same  line  my.self. 
Seven  j  ears  ago  I  advanced  the  thecn-y  that  fruit,  and  espe- 
cially hard  fruit,  would  keep  for  a  great  length  of  time  if  sur- 
rounded by  carbonic  acid  gas.  I  tried  to  interest  .some  promi- 
nent fruit  men  in  the  matter,  but,  failing  in  this,  I  let  the 
matter  drop  until  this  summer.  During  the  season  I  have  put 
up  considerable  fruit  and  had  some  very  interesting  results. 
I  have  at  the  present  writing  .some  Bartlett  pears  en  route  to 
New  York,  which  will  have  been  picked  thirty-three  days 
upon  arrival.  I  have  al.so  some  pears  that  have  been  picked 
nearly  four  months.  They  were  in  the  gas  for  twenty-one 
days,  and  since  I  removed  them  they  have  neither  ripened  nor 
decayed,  but  are  slowly  shriveling  up.  I  am  awaiting  the  re- 
sults of  the  shipment  I  have  made,  and  shall  follow  closely  the 
progress  of  the  San  Jose  experiments  in  the  Ri  rai,. 

Robert  L.  Downinu. 

This  is  very  interesting.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
further  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  fruit 
surrounded  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thereby  kept 
from  access  of  oxygen  cannot  decay.  It  is  also  in- 
telligible that  fruit  thus  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  might  suffer  such  changes  thereby 
that  afterward  Ijoth  decay  and  maturation  should  be 
prevented,  and  by  evaporation  of  moisture  would 
shrivel  into  a  sort  of  pomological  mummy.  If  this 
should  be  realized  the  carbonic  acid  process  would 
accomplish  too  much.  The  question  is  not  a  simple 
one,  and  the  greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in 
pinning  faith  to  the  proposition  before  the  most  care- 
ful experimentation  has  supported  it. 


The  varieties  of  sorghum  are  many,  and  one  of 
them  is  called  Jerusalem  corn,  which,  we  take  it,  is 
the  same  as  Kaffir  corn  or  millomaize  and  has  an  uj)- 
right  head  instead  of  drooping  as  with  Egyptian 
corn.  The  Tulare  Rigister  gives  the  experience  of 
Mr.  L.  Weaver  with  Jerusalem  corn,  which  it  de- 
scribes as  a  comparatively  new  product  in  Tulare 
county.  He  has  in  about  twenty  acres,  and  thus  far 
is  very  well  satisfied  with  his  venture.  At  first 
glance  it  resembles  Egyptian  corn,  the  two  growing 
much  alike,  but  a  close  inspection  reveals  a  consider- 
able difference.  The  difi'erence  lies  in  tlie  fact  that 
Jerusalem  corn  grows  less  stalk,  smaller  heads  but 
larger  seeds,  which  are  closely  packed  clear  to  the 
center,  and  makes  three  crops  a  year  when  planted 
early.  Egyptian  corn  is  niore  subject  to  damage 
from  birds,  as  when  they  take  ofl  one  layer  of  ker- 
nels they  have  it  all. 

;Mr.  Weaver's  crop  was  planted  on  June  15th.  Al- 
ready' one  set  of  heads  is  fully  developed,  while  the 
second  promises  to  mature  before  frost.  By  plant- 
ing in  May  the  third  crop  is  made.  The  stalks  are 
said  to  make  better  feed  than  the  old  variety,  stock 
eating  them  close,  thus  avoiding  much  additional 
labor  in  clearing  the  ground.  The  grain  is  as  good 
for  feed  as  any  kind.  From  what  he  has  seen  of  it, 
Mr.  Weaver  is  much  pleased,  and  believes  that  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  crop  to  the  farm(>rs  of  this  val- 
ley. It  has  all  the  merits  and  none  of  the  objection- 
able features  of  Egyptian  corn. 


Broom  Corn. 


The  Dixon  Trihum:  tells  of  the  harvesting  of  broom 
corn  by  Frank  Wire  of  Tremont,  in  Solano  county. 
He  has  <>rown  sixty  acres  this  year.  He  keeps  about 
twenty-five  men  employed  and  will  finish  cutting  this 
week.  The  cutting  is  done  by  hand,  but  the  thresh- 
ing is  done  by  steam.  The  thresher  is  a  simple  con- 
trivance. It  consists  of  a  frame  holding  a  cylinder, 
driven  by  an  ordinary  threshing  engine.  The  straw 
is  held  against  the  cylinder  until  the  grain  is  beaten 
out  and  the  straw  is  laid  in  a  pile  and  is  baled  for 
shipment  to  the  broom  factories.  The  grain  makes 
good  feed  for  stock  and  yields  quite  a  revenue,  but 
the  main  profit  comes  from  the  sale  of  the  straw. 
This  is  Mr.  Wire  s  first  season,  and  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  it  is  a  profitable  industry  or 
not,  but  others  who  have  raised  broom  corn  on  the 
lowlands  adjoining  Putah  creek  say  it  makes  a  profit- 
able crop. 


Work  and  Wages  in  China. 


E.  T.  Simcox  in  his  ''Primitive  Civilization "  says 
that  the  two  occupations  in  China  are  learning  and 
agriculture.  The  standard  of  comfort  for  the  labor- 
ing masses  is  fixed  by  that  of  the  smallest  culti- 
vators, who  form  the  largest  section  of  the  popula- 
tion. Poverty  never  involves  actual  starvation, 
except  in  times  of  famine.  It  means  having  to  eat 
plain  rice.  The  average  man  in  China  probably  gets 
enough  to  eat,  such  as  it  is,  in  ordinary  times.  The 
farms  are  small,  from  half  an  acre  to  four  and  one- 
half  acres.  The  estimate  is  that  one  acre  will  sup- 
port twelve  persons  in  abundance.  Wages  are  very 
low.  A  recent  Chmese  writer  states  that  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  workmen  are  twenty  cents  a  day, 
and  that  half  of  this  is  enough  to  support  a  family  of 
five,  after  Chinese  fashion.  The  new  Penal  Code 
fixes  the  value  of  labor  impressed  into  the  public 
service  at  fourteen  cents  a  day.  But  these  are  mini- 
mum rates.  In  cities  carpenters  and  masons  get 
thirty  cents  a  day  without  food;  servants  $(!  a  month 
without  food;  farm  hands  $17.50  a  year  without  food; 
clerks  and  accountants  $10  to  $30  a  month  without 
food.  A  soldier's  pay  is  $5  a  month  without  board, 
but  half  of  this  is  paid  in  rice. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Horticultural  Displays  at  the  State  Fair. 


The  management  of  the  State  Fair  decided  upon  a 
very  wise  "new  departure  "  this  year  in  placing  the 
horticultural  display  under  the  management  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture.  The  secretary  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong,  was  chosen  superintend- 
ent, and  he  conducted  the  affair  with  his  usual  en- 
ergy and  devotion.  Reference  to  the  subject  was 
made  in  last  week's  Rural.  As  a  close  to  his  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Lelong  has  prepared  a  report  to 
Hon.  John  Boggs,  president  of  the  State  Society,  and 
from  an  early  copy  thereof  we  select  the  following 
interesting  paragraphs : 

The  display  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  prod- 
ucts was  excellent,  as  were  those  of  viticulture  and 
viniculture,  one  exhibitor  alone  having  350  varieties 
of  fruits,  all  classified,  and  another  of  over  100  varie- 
ties of  grapes.  As  an  inducement  to  counties  wish- 
ing to  exhibit  their  products  at  the  State  Pair,  the 
managers  in  charge  of  the  Sacramento  county  dis- 
play decided  not  to  enter  in  competition  for  either 
first  or  second  county  prizes,  they  reserving  the 
right,  however,  to  enter  for  the  third  prize,  which 
was  agreeable  to  the  managers  of  the  other  county 
exhibits.  In  this  action  the  Sacramento  commis- 
sioners are  to  be  commended. 

The  special  premiums  for  most  meritorious  county 
exhibit  were  $300  for  first,  $250  for  second;  $50  for 
best  arrangement  of  deciduous  fruit  exhibit;  $50  for 
best  arrangement  of  exhibit  of  citrus  fruits,  and  $100 
for  the  most  extensive,  perfect  and  varied  exhibit  of 
farm  products  grown  by  one  person.  In  addition  to 
these,  Sacramento  county  offered  $500,  and  the  city 
of  Sacramento  also  offered  $500.  The  premiums  were 
therefore  arranged  as  follows:  First  premium, 
$1000;  second,  $500;  third,  $250.  Tulare  county  was 
awarded  first  prize,  Sutter  county  second  prize,  and 
Sacramento  county  third. 

The  exhibits  made  by  these  counties  were  most 
excellent,  and  represented  considerable  painstaking 
work  that  must  have  been  required  to  accomplish 
same.  Here  everything  grown  in  the  State  was 
shown.  Every  variety  of  fruit  was  displayed. 
"What  a  wonderful  sight  this  is,"  remarked  a  gen- 
tleman from  abroad.  "Do  you  grow  all  these 
fruits  ?  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  for  if  you  do,  this  is 
ths  most  remarkable  State  in  the  world."  His  re- 
marks in  times  gone  by  would  have  been  called  a 
prediction,  but  since  it  has  become  an  established 
fact,  no  State  or  country  in  the  world  can  show  a 
greater  diversity  of  industries  than  California.  Sac- 
i-amento,  Sutter  and  Tulare  counties  did  themselves 
proud  in  the  effort  made  to  show  their  wonderful 
capabilities  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  efforts  of 
those  in  charge  deserve  commendation. 

Two  of  the  most  striking  exhibits  of  farm  products 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Robert  Williamson  of  Sacra- 
mento and  Mrs.  E.  Shields  of  Routiers.  The  exhibit 
made  by  Mrs.  Williamson  was  the  larger  and  con- 
tained everything  raised  on  a  farm.  Commencing  at 
one  end  were  eggs,  butter,  lard,  hams,  bacon, 
pickles,  jellies  and  preserves  of  all  kinds,  dressed 
poultry,  vegetables,  etc.  On  the  next  table  were 
exhibited  cereals  of  all  kinds,  and  on  the  tables  ad- 
joining fruits  in  profusion  and  great  variety,  both 
citrus  and  deciduous,  also  other  tropical  fruits — 
dates,  pomegranates,  olives,  etc.  This  exhibit  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  in  Department  VI,  and 
a  special  premium  of  $100  in  Department  V. 
Mrs.  Shields'  exhibit  was  voted  to  be  the  most 
meritorious  in  Department  V  and  was  awarded  the 
Society's  gold  medal.  This  exhibit  was  very  unique 
and  comprised  a  great  variety  of  products.  One  of 
the  most  striking  objects  in  it  was  a  representation 
of  a  farm  shed,  on  the  roof  of  which  were  displayed 
trays  filled  with  different  kinds  of  fruit,  in  the  various 
stages  of  drying.  Underneath  hams,  bacon,  etc., 
were  to  be  seen  hanging,  presenting  a  sight  quite 
familiar  in  farm  life.  Boxes  of  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
showing  the  different  styles  of  packing  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint,  were  also  displayed  in  great 
quantity.  A  farm  truck  was  also  exhibited  loaded 
with  fruit  in  boxes — in  all  presenting  a  great  object 
lesson  and  one  that  will  be  long  remembered  by 
those  fortunate  enough  to  have  seen  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  exhibit  was  made  by 
the  California  Nursery  Company  of  Niles.  This  com- 
prised several  hundred  specimens  of  all  kinds  of 
deciduous  fruits,  nuts,  olives,  etc.  Every  variety 
was  properly  named.  Many  new  fruits  were  exhib- 
ited for  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Hawk  displayed  a  wonderful  collection 
of  grapes,  many  of  which  had  never  been  seen  here 
before. 

E.  E.  Goodrich  of  Santa  Clara  exhibited  a  case 
with  all  the  different  varieties  of  olive  oil  made  by 
him  at  "El  Quito  Olive  and  Vine  Farm,"  Santa 
Clara.  The  olive  tower  of  Ellwood  Cooper,  Santa 
Barbara,  adorned  the  great  exhibit  hall;  it  was 
placed  exactly  in  the  center  and  elicited  much  ad- 
miration. The  Oakland  cotton  mills  exhibited  a  very 
interesting  display  of  cotton,  Here  was  seen  cotton 
as  it  comes  from  the  plant,  and  then  made  into  dif-  I 


ferent  articles.  Sherwood  Hall  Seed  and  Plant  Com- 
pany had  on  exhibition  a  large  collective  display  of 
farm  and  garden  seeds.  The  beet-sugar  exhibit  by 
Spreckels  Bros,  was  also  very  interesting.  Lack  of 
space  prohibits  further  .mention  of  the  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible displays  made. 


The  Southern  Walnut  Crop. 


J.  A.  Montgomery,  seci-etary  of  the  Los  Nietos 
and  Ranchita  Walnut-Growers'  Association,  gives 
the  Downey  Chunipion  the  following  items:  The  wal- 
nut crop  is  ripening  finely  and  promises  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  one  and  of  a  superior  quality.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  groves  of  the  association 
enables  him  to  say  that  no  damage  whatever  has  re- 
sulted from  the  recent  hot  spell,  and  no  sunburned 
nuts  are  to  be  seen. 

The  walnut  harvest  will  commence  about  October 
1st.  The  association's  crop  is  estimated  at  20,000 
sacks,  for  the  picking  of  which,  alone,  upward  of 
$10,000  will  be  distributed.  Four  new  members 
joined  the  association  at  its  meeting  on  August  24th, 
increasing  the  membership  to  128,  which  represents 
nearly  98  per  cent  of  the  walnut-growers  of  the  Los 
Nietos  valley. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  shipping  at  the 
Rivera  station,  the  Santa  Fe  Company  will  erect  im- 
mediately a  commodious  warehouse  at  Los  Nietos 
station.  The  company  will,  on  loading  days  at  these 
stations,  have  an  engine  to  switch  the  cars  and  make 
up  the  walnut  trains. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  carloads  of  the  present 
walnut  crop  have  already  i)een  sold,  and  orders  for 
the  entire  crop,  it  is  expected,  will  be  received  be- 
fore time  for  shipment.  The  outlook  for  walnut- 
growers  this  season  was  never  brighter. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Propagation  by  Cuttings. 


(An  essay  by  Mrs.  K.  B.  Uunlop,  read  before  the  Saiita  Clara 
Floral  Society.  | 

Plants  arc  so  easily  multiplied  by  using  cuttings 
that,  unle.ss  new  varieties  are  wished,  almost  all 
plants  are  propagated  from  cuttings.  The  soil  best 
adapted  for  rooting  cuttings  successfully  is  coarse 
sand.  1  use  plasterers"  screened  sand,  though  any 
coarse  sand  is  good.  All  cuttings  should  be  watered 
well  for  six  or  seven  days,  until  they  have  well 
healed  over,  then  water  should  be  withheld  until  the 
sand  becomes  dry  on  top,  as  too  much  water  will  rot 
the  young  roots.  A  slight  shading  of  newspapers 
should  be  used  imtil  the  cuttings  are  rooted. 

All  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  chrysanthemums, 
heliotropes,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  verbenas,  coleus, 
begonias,  etc.,  are  in  proper  condition  to  root  when 
the  cutting  will  snap  off  when  bent;  one  that  bends 
without  breaking  is  too  old  to  i-oot  quickly,  and  does 
not  make  so  vigorous  a  plant.  The  idea  that  a  cut- 
ting should  be  made  at  a  joint  is  a  mistake,  as  the 
wood  is  often  too  hard  at  that  point  to  root,  while 
half  an  inch  abpve  it  will  be  in  excellent  condition. 
There  is  one  plant  that  will  only  root  well  when  cut 
at  a  joint — the  clematis. 

Some  are  propagated  by  making  a  long  slanting 
cut,  without  entirely  severing  it,  and  placing  a  small 
piece  of  wood  in  the  cut  to  keep  it  open  and  burying 
in  the  sand.  The  Asparagus  Plumosa  is  rooted  suc- 
cessfully that  way.  Rose  cuttings  should  be  in  an 
entirely  different  condition  from  the  soft-wooded 
plants;  they  should  be  hard  and  woody.  When  a  rose 
has  been  developed  on  the  end  of  a  branch,  the  cut- 
ting beneath  the  rose  is  in  the  right  condition  to 
root,  or  should  be.  The  new  hard  wood  is  used  for 
cuttings.  A  rose  cutting  should  not  be  torn  from  the 
bush,  but  cut  squarely  off  or  on  the  slant.  Three 
inches  is  about  the  right  length— one  eye  beneath 
the  sand  and  two  above.  The  leaves  should  remain 
on  the  cutting  to  shade  the  eye  and  to  prevent  the 
eye  from  making  too  rapid  a  growth  before  the  roots 
are  well  formed.  You  will  notice  that  a  cutting  will 
put  out  a  fine  top  growth  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  days 
gradually  dimip  off,  and  you  will  find  the  cutting  has 
rotted.  In  some  cases  this  is  because  the  cutting  is 
too  pithy  or  the  eye  has  been  too  advanced.  Rose 
cuttings  can  be  propagated  any  time  from  July  till 
February.  The  safest  time  is  after  October,  as  the 
cooler  months  are  more  desirable.  Great  care  must 
be  used  to  propagate  in  the  hot  months. 

Carnations  can  be  rooted  any  time  from  September 
to  May  with  good  success.  I  find  the  best  cutting  is 
made  from  the  young  wood  by  taking  off'  the  cutting 
from  directly  next  the  old  plant.  They  should  bo  cut 
with  a  knife,  as  tearing  damages  the  old  plant. 
Three  to  four  inches  in  length  makes  a  good  cutting. 
A  good  plan  is  to  split  up  the  cutting  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  giving  more  I'oom  to  root.  T  never 
cut  the  tops  of  carnations,  as  it  allows  them  to  bleed. 
Carnations,  after  having  been  rooted,  .should  be 
planted  in  light,  loamy  soil,  well  manured— not  too 
much  water,  as  they  become  rusty. 

Soft-wooded  plants  will  root  in  from  eight  to  ten 
days;  hard-wooded  plants  in  double  that  time.  Soft- 
wooded  plants  can  be  routed  at  almost  any  t  ime  of 
the  year. 


Growth  of  American  Floriculture. 


The  wonderful  growth  of  floriculture  in  this  country 
and  the  full  significance  of  the  facts  were  well  set 
forth  before  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  re- 
cently by  Mr.  Ernest  Walker.  He  said  that  in  the 
year  1800  there  was  but  one  floriculturist  in  this 
country;  at  present  there  are  5000,  and  they  sell 
240,000,000  plants  annually.  Formerly  only  the  rich 
bought  ilowers.  Now,  all  people  buy  them.  The 
stern  and  practical  ideas  that  allowed  people  to  see 
no  good  in  anything  that  could  not  be  deemed  a  ne- 
cessity have  given  way  to  ideas  that  recognize  the 
value  of  the  beautiful,  and  foster  the  interests  of 
things  that  make  life  worth  living.  In  the  early  days 
there  was  a  necessity  for  the  ideas  that  prevailed, 
for  life  was  largely  a  struggle  for  existence.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done.  Forests  were 
to  be  felled  and  fields  cleared.  Broad  acres  had  to 
be  sown  and  harvested,  and  mills  and  houses  had  to 
be  built.  The  work  was  never  done.  The  wife  of 
the  pioneer  stood  bravely  at  her  post  during  all  this 
time  and  did  her  duty.  Thus  passed  the  day  in 
work,  work,  work — no  time  to  spare  with  blossoms 
and  beauty. 

Unfortunate  in  those  days  was  the  individual  who 
had  taste  for  such  things.  The  practical  became  the 
standard  in  American  life.  But  now  that  time  has 
passed,  labor-saving  machinery  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  give  some  attention  to  things  other 
than  i)ractical.  We,  however,  find  it  hard  to  lay 
aside  the  practical,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have 
been  led  to  make  unjust  discriminations.  The  crav- 
ing foi-  beauty  is  a  natural  one:  heaven  has  planted 
it  within  us.  The  fields  are  not  all  grass  and  the 
trees  are  not  all  leaves.  No  plant  has  ended  its  fife 
till  it  has  clothed  itself  with  flowers.  Life  is  not 
merely  to  live,  but  to  live  well.  We  are  finding  that 
beauty  pays.  We  find  that  the  laborer  is  spending 
money  for  flowers  for  his  home,  and  that  those  who 
most  of  all  are  entitled  to  all  there  is  in  life  that  is 
good--the  farmers-- will  see  that  he  is  not  denied  a 
share  of  the  benefits.  The  old  house  is  being  replaced 
by  a  new  one,  and  the  old  grounds  are  being  made 
better  and  more  beautiful.  The  old  cabbage  patch 
and  the  crooked  apple  trees  arc  giving  place  to 
things  more  beautiful;  here  and  there  are  beds  of 
bright  and  fragrant  flowers.  This  is  what  a  home  in 
the  country  should  be.  It  should  have  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  city  home.  One  thing  that  has  made  the 
country  home  disliked  by  the  boys  is  that  it  has  been 
too  prosy.  This  growing  interest  in  flowers  means 
better  homes  and  better  lives.  We  have  souls  as 
well  as  bodies;  and  just  as  apples  nourish  the  body, 
so  flowers  nourish  the  soul.  Flowei-s  are  like  books, 
but  sometimes  better,  for  books  are  the  thoughts  of 
men,  but  flowers  are  the  thoughts  of  God.  We  can- 
not take  them  into  our  lives  without  being  made 
better,  and  by  living  in  their  presence  we  get  them 
into  our  hearts. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Victory  for  the  Rhizobiids. 


The  unfortunate  (juarrel  over  entomological  mat- 
ters in  southern  California  may  after  all  serve  a 
worthy  end  in  attracting  wider  attention  to  the  fact 
that  another  of  the  great  horticultural  burdens  is  to 
be  lifted  by  the  new  science  of  economic  entomology. 
The  triumph  of  the  vedalia  over  the  cottony  cushion 
scale  has  been  counted  the  most  sweeping  victory  for 
this  science,  but  it  is  now  a  question  whether  the 
rout  of  the  black  scale  by  the  rhizobiids  will  not,  in- 
deed, prove  a  greater,  because  the  area  invaded  by 
the  black  scale  is  wider.  We  have  given,  from  time 
to  time  the  indicatimis  of  the  success  of  these  newly 
introduced  Australian  ladybirds,  but  their  recogni- 
tion has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  controversy 
we  have  alluded  to.  Now  there  seems  to  be  demon- 
stration which  cannot  be  controverted,  and  Mr. 
Koebele's  later  achievement  in  the  gathering  and 
shipments  of  these  friendly  insects  to  California 
may  b(Uit  his  record  on  the  vedalia. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  of 
Southern  California  was  held  at  Santa  Barbara,  as 
our  readers  already  know.  One  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  University  of  California  at  that  meeting 
was  Prof.  A.  .1.  Cook  of  Claremont,  recently  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College — an  economk:  ento- 
mologist of  the  highest  repute.  His  presence  at 
Santa  Barbara  on  the  mission  stated  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  the  work  of  the  rhizobiids,  and 
an  account  of  his  observations,  just  prepared,  must 
be  accepted  as  conclusive  upon  the  superlative  excel- 
lence of  these  insects  in  the  locality  visited.  We 
shall  take  from  Prof.  Cook's  report  in  the  Los  An- 
geles TliiiiK  the  following  paragraphs: 

While  attending  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Santa 
Barbara  last  week — September  fith  and  7th — I 
learned  through  the  wide-awake  and  competent  Fruit 
Commissioner  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  T.  N.  Snow, 
that  six  miles  north  there  were  citrus  oi'cherds  that 
had  been  entirely  freed  of  the  black  scale  (//( 
olca)  by  some  of  the  last  imported  ladybird  beetles. 
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I  arranged  at  once  to  visit  these  orange  orchards, 
and  early  the  next  morning,  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Wright,  Howland  and  Packard  of  Pomona.  Mr.  Snow 
of  Santa  Barbara  and  Mr.  Kruckeberg  of  lios  An- 
geles, proceeded  first  to  the  orchard  of  M.  C.  Hemen- 
way,  where  had  been  introduced  fifteen  of  the  lady- 
bird beetles  last  October.  This  orchard,  which 
consists  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  was  very  dirty 
with  the  fungus  which  always  disfigures  scale-infested 
trees,  and  the  carcasses  of  old  last-j'ear  scales  were 
exceedingly  abundant.  Upon  close  examination  it 
was  found  that  there  were  almost  no  young  scales. 
An  occasional  young  black  scale  {Licnniinn  olw) 
and  in  one  place  several  soft,  brown  scales  (Liaitiium 
riduin)  were,  after  long  looking,  discovered, 
while  the  little  beetles  were  exceedingly  abundant. 
Each  of  the  ijarty  secured  several  hundred  to  take 
away,  that  they  might  continue  the  good  work  of 
devouring  the  blighting  scale  in  other  orchards. 
This  was  to  me  an  exceedingly  interesting  object 
lesson.  I  had  read  how  the  Vnhillti  mnliiia/ix  had 
cleaned  out  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  and  here  saw 
how  even  the  more  destructive  black  .scale  had  been 
devoured  by  the  later  importation  from  Australia. 

Tfir  l))  v<iiirl)i<i  Sjxctrs. — The  principal  agents  which 
had  been  so  beneficial  to  Mr.  Hemcnway  proved  to 
be  Rhiziililiix  fiiiiiniiintliir,  a  small,  black  beetle  with 
brown  head  and  thorax;  Rlilz'ihiitx  t/i/ii/ix.  which  is 
about  the  same  size  as  the  other,  but  is  entirely  black 
above  and  below,  and  the  R/iiznliins  rrii/ni/i-i.  which 
is  larger,  entirely  black  above,  with  short,  light 
hairs  and  brown  below.  The  first-mentioned  were 
much  the  more  abundant.  One-half  mile  west  of 
Mr.  Hemcnway's  orchard  is  the  citrus  orchard  of  C. 
li.  Hails,  and  between  this  and  the  other  an  orchard 
belonging  to  an  Indian  woman.  Into  the  former  five 
ladybirds  were  introduced  last  autumn,  but  into  the 
latter  none  had  ever  been  introduced.  I  carefully 
examined  both  orchards  and  found  innumerable  lady- 
bird beetles  and  almost  no  scale,  though  the  signs  of 
their  devastating  presence  last  season  were  no  less 
apparent  than  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Hemenway.  On 
Saturday,  the  next  day,  Messrs.  Howland  and  Pack- 
ard of  Pomona,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  of  Pasadena, 
Dr.  Woodbridge  of  Los  Angeles  and  myself  visited 
the  ITOO  acre  estate  of  Hon.  EUwood  Cooper  of  Ell- 
wood,  fourteen  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Barbara, 
where  the  beetles  were  first  introduced,  and  where 
they  have  been  watched  very  carefully  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  we  arc 
indebted  for  these  saviors  of  the  orchards  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  first  visited  the  large  olive  orchard, 
where  the  beetles  were  originally  introduced.  Mr. 
Howland,  himself  a  large  olive  grower  at  Pomona, 
saw  this  orchard  two  years  ago.  He  said  the  trans- 
formation was  most  marvelous  indeed.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  filthy  with  the  secretion  of  the  black  scale, 
crowded  with  millions  of  these  terrible  pests,  and  he 
thought  utterly  ruined.  Now  it  was  clean,  bright 
and  vigorous.  We  could  find  no  living  scale,  and  only 
one  of  the  little  benefactors,  which  we  found  after  re- 
peated trials.  It  had  evidently  remained  behind  to 
clean  up  the  few  remaining  scales,  which  we  were 
unable  to  find. 

EntliKj  Aphis  tiiiil  Sni/ix. — We  next  visited  a  large 
walnut  orchard,  and  here  also  found  h'/iizohinx  dihUls 
and  A',  touinninilxv  hard  at  work,  in  force,  cleaning 
out  the  aphids.  Mr.  Cooper  next  took  us  to  a  fifty- 
acre  orchard  of  olives,  where  rhizobiids  were  intro- 
duced last  October,  and  which  at  that  time  was 
suffering  fearfully  from  the  black  scale.  The  beetles 
were  introduced  at  one  end  of  the  orchard  and  are 
now  just  completing  their  blessed  work  at  the  other 
end  about  one-half  mile  distant.  We  could  see  the 
altered  foliage  and  renewed  vigor,  while  many  rods 
away.  Upon  examination,  we  found  the  little  beetles 
in  countless  multitudes,  and  the  scales  nearly  gone, 
while  at  the  end  of  the  orchard  wliere  the  beetles 
were  first  introduced,  which  I  carefully  examined 
yesterday  (Sept.  17),  there  are  almost  no  scales  or 
beetles.  To  show  the  iniportancq  of  this,  Mr.  Cooper 
tells  me  that  he  used  to  spend  from  $3000  to  $oOOO 
annually  in  spraying  this  orchard,  and  even  then  the 
results  were  far  from  satisfactory — not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  work  of  the  rhizobiids.  We  found  all 
the  species  taken  in  the  other  orchards,  but  the 
Ithtziiiliix  itiitndis  was  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
Mr.  Cooper  thinks  this  the  most  effective  enemy  of 
the  black  scale.  In  two  hours,  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  secured  thousands  of  the  beetles  to  take 
away  with  us.  Mr.  Packard  said  he  would  engage 
to  secure  a  p(>ck  if  he  could  be  given  three  days  to 
do  it  in.  Indeed,  Albert  Koebele,  to  whose  skill  and 
efficiency  California  owes  both  vedalia  and  these 
later-introduced  benefactors,  estimated  that  a  single 
pair  of  rhizobiids  could  produce  15,000,000,000  in  a 
single  year.  No  one  can  visit  Mr.  Cooper's  place 
and  not  be  convinced  that  his  estimate  is  a  reason- 
able one. 

('htri'inont  Sf-ntls  an  E.rjiid it i<in  Aftir  Rliizobiidii. —  ! 
Returning  to  Claremont  I  introduced  the  thousands  ' 
of  beetles  I  secured  into  the  Omstead  olive  orchard, 
two  miles  east  of  Pomona;  the  orange  orchard  of  ■ 
Mrs.  Loomis  at  North  Pomona,  and  in  the  olive  or-  i 
chard  of  Rev.  Mr.  Loop  of  Claremont.    The  insects  ' 
secured  from  olive  trees  were  placed  on  olive  trees, 
and  those  taken  from  orange  trees  were  put  on  orange 
trees.    In  every  case  they  were  put  on  trees  with 
thick  foliage,  which  were  infested  with  black  scale. 


I  counted  189  young  vigorous  scales  on  a  single  olive 
leaf,  and  in  each  case  introduced  on  trees  nearby 
trees  of  the  other  kind.  Thus  the  oUve  was  close  to 
orange  and  vice  versa. 

I  next  visited  orchards  where  colonies  of  the  bee- 
tles had  been  introduced  in  small  numbers  some 
months  ago;  among  others  the  orchards  of  Messrs. 
G.  F.  Ferris  and  Drehr  of  Claremont,  and  of  Mr. 
Howland  of  Pomona.  In  the  two  former  I  could  find 
no  beetles,  but  in  the  latter  the  beetles  were  present 
and  breeding,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  any  climatic 
peculiarity  that  has  destroyed  them.  It  may  be  that 
only  males  or  unmated  females,  or  females  that  had 
laid  all  their  eggs,  were  introduced.  More  likely 
bird  or  lizard  had  eaten  them  up.  I  suggested  to 
the  Claremont  fruit-growers  that  it  would  be  more 
than  wisdom  to  introduce  many  of  the  beetles  in  a 
single  orchard,  and  nine  gentlemen  at  once  acted  on 
the  suggestion  and  engaged  me  to  come  immediately 
and  secure  more  of  these  tiny  friends.  I  worked  in 
the  large  Cooper  orchard  all  of  one  day  and  secured 
I  several  thousand  of  the  beetles.  I  shall  take  as  many 
from  the  orange  orchards  before  mentioned.  These 
will  be  liberated  in  olive  and  orange  orchards  at 
Claremont.  I  found  Alexander  Craw,  the  entomolo- 
gist, hard  at  work  at  Mr.  Cooper's  collecting  and 
sending  out  the  beetles.  I  feel  certain  that  he  had 
100,000  caged  ready  to  be  distributed.  These  are  to 
go  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 

I  have  been  a  hard  student  of  entomology  for 
thirty  years  and  1  am  free  to  say  that  it  is  the  wise 
and  certain  policy  for  this  great  fruit  State  to  keep 
Mr.  Koebele  in  Australia  for  some  years  in  hunting 
and  shipping  to  us  more  of  these  natural  aids  in 
fighting  our  insect  foes. 

( 'f('fiiii)ii/  ^»V//7/<';(.v.— What  a  blessing  it  will  be  to 
have  .something  to  clean  our  ornamental  shrubs  and 
vines  of  the  black  scale.  Prof.  Cook  shows  that  j 
these  ladybirds  are  doing  such  work.  He  writes:  I 
"  Mrs.  Cooper  has  a  lovely  Hower  garden,  which  is  a 
delight  to  all  visitors  who  love  flowers.  Such  lovely 
acacias!  Once  they  were  a  prey  to  the  white  scale. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  vedalia,  they  are  absolutely 
clean.  The  lemons,  oranges,  limes,  abutilons, 
oleanders,  olives,  pifispi>niiiix  hiilirnilKiiuuuit.  etc., 
were  likewise  foul  with  the  black  .scale,  in  spite  of  all 
effort  to  keep  them  clean  by  spraying.  Now,  like- 
wise, they,  thanks  to  the  Rhizobiids,  are  entirely 
clean  and  thrifty.  Need  I  say  that  Mrs.  Cooper 
shares  her  husband's  enthusiasna  regarding  the 
benefits  of  these  ladybird  beetles?" 


Fruit-Eating  Cutworms. 


California  has  her  full  share  of  climbing  cutworms, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  State  they  are  a  serious 
menace  to  the  growth  of  trees  and  vines.  Usually 
the  injury  is  done  to  young  shoots  early  in  the  sea- 
son, but  we  have  also  late  broods  which  delight  in 
mining  into  the  green  fruit.  We  have  just  received 
Bulletin  32  of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  compris- 
ing a  report  on  the  work  of  1893,  the  last  (be  it  sin- 
cerely regretted)  of  the  work  of  Prof.  C.  \'.  Riley  as 
entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
this  report  there  is  an  interesting  chapter  by  D.  W. 
Coquillett,  formerly  special  agent  at  Los  Angeles. 
In  this  chapter  we  find  the  following  account  of  fruit- 
eating  cutworms.  Mr.  Coquillett  received  from  C. 
R.  Johnson  of  Pomona  a  package  of  green  apples, 
pears  and  peaches  which  had  large  cavities  eaten  in 
them,  sometimes  even  to  the  core,  and  in  them  was 
a  naked  caterpillar  having  the  ordinary  appearance 
of  a  cutworm.  This  was  determined  to  be  the 
"brassy  cutworm" — T(f-nioramj>a  rufuht,  and  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Coquillett  writes  as  follows: 

This  caterpillar  has  a  polished  appearance,  and  in 
certain  lights  shows  a  slight  brassy  reflection.  When 
first  exhumed  from  beneath  dead  leaves  or  other  lit- 
ter it  feigns  death,  but  soon  makes  its  escape  by 
crawling  beneath  some  object,  its  movements  being 
quite  rapid.  It  pupates  within  a  small  cell  in  the 
earth. 

There  are  two  well-marked  broods  of  these  cater- 
pillars each  year.  The  first  brood  pupates  in  January 
and  February,  and  the  moths  issue  about  six  weeks 
later.  The  caterpillars  of  the  second  brood  assume 
the  chrysalis  state  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
and  are  changed  to  moths  from  the  first  week  in 
September  to  the  middle  of  October. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  food  of  the  caterpillars 
of  this  moth  ordinarily  consists  of  the  leaves  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  weeds,  and  that  their  fondness  for  green  | 
fruit  has  only  recently  been  acquired.  I  have  repeat-  | 
edly  found  them  beneath  stones,  dead  weeds  and 
other  litter  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1888,  I  found  forty-five  of  these  caterpillars  be-  I 
neath  dead  weeds  lying  upon  the  ground  under  some  I 
orange  trees  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  | 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  species  has  been  re- 
ported only  from  California.  | 
Associated  with  these  caterpillars  were  the  follow- 
ing predaceous  beetles,  which  doubtless  prey  upon 
them:  Calosomu  peregrinator,  Calathus  t-ujicollis, 
IVolyints  nuuuUciiUix,  Pttiostichus  licinits,  Amaru  cnli- 


fornica  and  Amara  stiipida.  With  two  exceptions,  all 
of  these  beetles  when  exhumed  endeavored  to  hide 
themselves  again,  but  the  Calosoma  and  Atimra  siu- 
pida  would  nearly  always  start  up  the  trunk  of  the 
nearest  tree.  In  the  month  of  May  of  the  present 
year  I  saw  an  allied  species,  C"liisom<i  /utipeinn-,  en- 
gaged in  feeding  upon  a  caterpillar  of  Afjrotis  xniu-iu. 
Indeed,  this  habit  is  .so  prevalent  among  the  different 
species  of  the  Calosoma  that  they  arc  called  "cater- 
pillar hunters." 

As  to  a  remedy,  the  one  practiced  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  exhuming  the  caterpillars  and  then  destroying 
them,  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual  that  could  be 
adopted.  If  it  should  be  proved  that  these  cater- 
pillars will  feed  readily  upon  green  alfalfa  or  upon 
weeds  of  any  kind,  quantities  of  these  could  be  gath- 
ered and  pressed  into  balls,  which  could  then  be 
soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  Paris  green  and  water 
and  placed  upon  the  ground  beneath  the  trees;  the 
caterpillars,  by  feeding  upon  these  poisonous  balls, 
would  thus  be  destroyed.  Trees  might  be  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  these  insects  by  placing  around 
the  trunk  of  each  tree  a  collar  of  smooth  tin  or  other 
obstruction  over  which  the  caterpillars  could  not 
make  their  way.  The  custom  of  allowing  chickens 
the  run  of  the  orchard  before  the  fruit  ripens  will 
also  result  in  great  benefit,  since  these  useful  fowls 
will  succeed  in  digging  up  and  destroying  large  num- 
bers of  these  and  other  noxious  insects. 

While  on  the  subject  of  caterpillars  injuring  green 
fruits,  I  may  add  that  the  well-known  corn-ear  worm 
(Ilcliiit/iis  iirm!<j<'r)  sometimes  eats  out  the  interior  of 
green  peaches.  On  the  14th  of  June  of  the  present 
year,  Mr.  G.  A.  Compere  of  Los  Angeles  handed  me 
a  green  peach  containing  a  caterpillar  of  this  kind 
that  had  hollowed  out  the  entire  interior  of  the 
peach.  I  removed  it  from  its  habitation  and  offered 
it  a  fresh,  half-grown  peach,  into  which  it  at  once 
began  to  gnaw  an  entrance.  This  caterpillar  pupated 
during  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the  moth  issued 
on  the  2r)th  of  July. 

As  also  bearing  upon  this  subject  I  may  add  that  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1891,  I  received  from  Mr.  F. 
G.  Ryan  a  green  orange  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  in  which  were  two  holes  extending 
quite  to  the  center  of  the  orange,  and  in  one  of  them 
was  a  half-grown  corn-ear  worm,  busily  engaged  in 
feeding  upon  the  interior  portion  of  the  orange. 
This  is  the  first  instance  that  has  come  to  my  notice 
of  this  insect  attacking  oranges,  although  I  have  oc- 
casionally seen  it  feeding  upon  orange  leaves. 


THE  FIELD. 


What   Growers    Made    on   Sugar  Beets  at 
Chino. 


If  the  rescinding  of  the  bounty  on  sugar  does  not 
destroy  the  beet  interest  it  may  still  be  possible  to 
do  better  with  land  in  that  direction  than  in  other 
field  crops.  We  have  had  from  time  to  time  state- 
ments of  the  yields  at  Chino  from  local  authorities, 
who  might  be  disposed  to  put  as  good  a  face  on  the 
matter  as  possible.  We  find  in  the  Country  Genilt- 
man  a  letter  from  a  visitor  who  seems  disposed  to 
put  things  down  to  bedrock  or  below,  and  we  are  in- 
terested to  see  that  he  is  well  impressed  with  the 
beet.    We  quote  the  following: 

The  growers  with  whom  I  talked  were  men  with 
families  who  had  come  here  to  work,  not  expecting, 
as  so  many  of  those  who  bought  orange  ranches  did, 
to  "  take  things  easy  "  and  have  the  dollars  drop  into 
their  outstretched  hands  without  much  labor.  All 
of  them  seemed  to  be  practical  farmers,  and  here 
again  the  difference  might  be  seen,  as  two-thirds  of 
the  orange  growers  are  men  who  never  did  any  farm 
work  before  cf)ming  to  California.  Many  of  these 
beet  growers  came  here  poor  and  worked  their  acres 
on  a  rental  for  a  year  or  two.  One  man  told  me  he 
did  not  have  a  pair  of  shoes  when  he  came  to  Chino, 
and  was  too  poor  to  buy  a  pair  the  first  winter  he 
was  there.  Now  he  is  forehanded,  owns  his  farm, 
has  a  comfortable  home  and  a  family  growing  up 
around  him.  Most  of  these  men  are  good  book- 
keepers, and  know  what  the  expense  of  their  crop  is 
as  well  as  the  income  from  it.  A  few  of  their  figures 
will  be  more  convincing  than  any  general  stat<>ment 
I  might  make.  These  figures  all  pertain  to  the  sea- 
son of  1893. 

Gustafson  Bros,  have  twenty  acres,  for  which  they 
paid  $175  per  acre,  and  every  dollar  of  it  has  been 
paid  out  of  the  product  of  their  farm  in  three  years. 
Last  year  their  crop  amounted  to  436  tons,  for  which 
they  received  $1962.  The  total  expenses  were  $584, 
which  includes  their  own  labor  at  $1.50  per  day, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $1377.40,  or  an  average  of 
$68.87  per  acre. 

E.  M.  Day  planted  25J  acres,  from  which  he  ob- 
tained 409  tons,  the  money  value  of  which  was  $1400. 
His  two  young  sons  and  himself  did  about  all  the 
work,  so  that  all  he  was  obliged  to  pay  out  was  $75 
for  seed  and  use  of  cultivator,  and  $40  for  other  help. 
This  left  him  clear  $1285,  or  very  nearly  $50  an  acre. 

E.  R.  Robertson  obtained  from  thirty  acres  508 
tons  of  beets.    They  brought  him  $2286.  an  average 
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of  $76.20  the  acre.  Deductinc^  cost  of  raising,  $16.75, 
the  net  returns  were  $59.45  per  acre.  His  beets 
analyzed  high  in  sugar,  and  gave  him  $4.50  per  ton. 

One  more  instance  is  that  of  Geo.  C.  Moore.  This 
farmer  rented  his  land  from  Mr.  Gird,  thirty-six 
acres.  From  it  he  obtained  749  tons  of  beets,  which 
at  $4.25  per  ton  brought  him  $3183.25.  After  de- 
ducting the  whole  expense  of  crop,  together  with 
his  rent,  he  had  a  net  profit  left  of  $1281.30,  to 
which  should  be  added  his  own  wages  for  the  season's 
work,  which  were  included  in  the  expenses.  Here 
was  a  net  profit  per  acre  of  $35.59,  after  paying' 
rent  and  the  whole  expenses  of  the  crop. 


Surplus  and  Deficiency. 

The  country  producing  the  largest  agricultural 
surplus  is  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  is 
noted  for  the  greatest  deficiency.  No  other  nation 
approaches  very  near  the  status  of  either  in  these 
respects.  This  country  is  supposed  to  have  about 
42  per  cent  of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture; 
Great  Britain  scarcely  12  per  cent.  Our  surplus  is 
usually  about  10  per  cent  of  the  production;  the 
deficiency  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  by  Sii- 
James  Caird,  a  few  years  ago,  at  one-third  of  the 
consumption — it  is  probably  more  now.  This  shows 
how  large  yields  and  high  culture  are  stimulated  by 
excess  of  non-agricultural  population.  Take  these 
two  countries  out  of  commercial  competition  and  the 
large  national  disproportions  of  supply  and  demand 
would  be  nearly  eliminated. 

One  may  naturally  feel  a  little  surprised  to  see 
how  nearly  equal  is  the  sum  total  of  our  surplus  and 
our  neighbor's  deficiency.  The  preliminary  state- 
ment of  our  agricultural  exports  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  amounts  to  $672,822,002,  and  that  of  Great 
Britain's  net  agricultural  imports  for  1893  was 
$661,756,855,  whose  farmers  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  fact  that  this  was  not  an  increase,  and  whose 
consumers  felicitated  themselves  on  getting  all  the 
wheat  and  flour  they  needed  at  low  prices,  and  that 
they  could  easily  have  obtained  more. 

As  to  the  quantities  representing  this  deficiency, 
the  aggregate  of  cereals  and  legumes  was  about  340,- 
000,000  bushels.  There  were  340,045  cattle  on  foot, 
1,808,052  cwts.  (112  fts.)  of  fresh  beef,  200,514  of 
salt  beef,  1,971,500  of  mutton,  4,556,421  of  pork  prod- 
ucts, 11,025,908  great  hundreds  (120)  of  eggs,  2,327,- 
473  cwts.  of  butter,  1,300,033  cwts.  margarine, 
2,077,482  cwts.  cheese,  309,740,643  pounds  net  im- 
ports of  wool,  and  potatoes,  onions,  other  vegetables, 
fruits,  hops,  etc. 

These  figures,  and  those  of  previous  years,  all  .show 
how  closely  these  recipts  are  confined  to  absolute 
needs  to  fill  a  deficiency  in  a  consumption  that  is 
wonderfully  uniform,  affected  little  by  hard  or  easy 
times,  adverse  or  favorable  tariffs,  or  other  consid- 
erations. If  provisions  are  cheap,  the  laws  of  health 
limit  possible  consumption;  if  dear,  if  food  supplies 
"come  high,"  the  people  must  have  them  all  the 
same.  If  incomes  demand  economy,  it  must  strike 
everything  else  sooner  than  bread;  nor  does  it  matter 
a  copper's  worth  that  we  buy  little  of  Great  Britain 
in  return  for  the  large  proportion  of  our  surplus 
that  goes  to  her;  we  do  not  barter,  but  sell  for  gold, 
and  yet  hundreds  of  millions  come  here  in  this  way 
every  year,  which  we  do  not  return,  and  could  not 
sell  a  dollar's  worth  more  if  we  swapped  goods, 
though  we  are  obliged  to  send  immense  sums  to 
Brazil  for  coffee  and  to  China  for  tea. — J.  R.  Dodge 
in  Country  Gentleman. 


Getting  a  Start  in  California. 


Our  young  farm  hands  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
complain  that  California  is  a  poor  place  for  a  young 
man  to  get  a  start.  It  may  be  in  some  respects 
more  difficult  to  get  a  start  than  in  the  East;  harder, 
for  example,  to  get  a  chance  to  marry  the  farmer's 
daughter  and  jump  over  the  fence  upon  the  road  to 
wealth  in  that  way.  It  some  other  respects  also  it 
is  harder  to  get  recognition.  In  some  ways  though 
it  is  easier  to  get  a  start,  and  on  the  whole  we  ap- 
prehend that  any  young  man  who  is  bound  for  the 
upper  rounds  of  the  ladder  will  achieve  success  in 
about  the  same  way  that  young  men  do  it  in  other 
pai'ts  of  the  world.  The  Tulare  Register  tells  of  a 
man  who  has  made  it  go  in  that  county: 

Eight  years  ago  he  didn't  have  a  nickel,  but  eked  out  a  liv- 
ing by  day's  work,  sewing  .sacks  and  labor  of  that  sort.  He 
managed  to  get  hold  of  the  land  he  now  owns — a  sidetracked 
piece  of  government  land — and  commenced  on  it  with  no  team, 
no  tools  and  no  water.  For  a  long  time  it  was  too  dry  to  rai.se 
much,  but  after  a  ditch  was  put  through,  his  land  seeped  up, 
and  is  now  moist  enough  to  grow  almost  anything. 

He  has  in  one  acre  of  strawberries  and  one  acre  of  black- 
berrie.s,  which  will  begin  bearing  next  year.  He  has  two  or 
three  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  on  the  r«  st  of  his  farm  he  raises 
barley,  Egyptian  corn,  sorghum,  and  many  kinds  of  vege- 
tables—anything that  he  can  eat  or  feed  his  stock.  He  never 
comes  to  town  without  a  jag  of  something  to  sell. 

He  has  a  team  which  answers  his  purpose,  a  wagon,  tools, 
hogs  and  poultry.  This  much  he  has  accumulated  while  get- 
ting his  place  in  shape.  For  his  land  he  has  been  offered  $1300 
cash  and  did  not  feel  flattered  by  the  offer.  From  this  time 
on  he  will  produce  more  than  he  "has,  having  expended  time 
and  labor  which  as  yet  has  yielded  him  nothing. 

He  has  always  paid  what  he  owed,  and  is  contented.  He 


has  brought  his  old-country  experience  to  bear  and  has  made 
use  of  his  opportunities. 

The  Register  says  the  man  "never  came  to  town 
without  a  jag  of  something  to  sell."  It  is  all  right 
to  bring  a  jag  to  town  to  sell,  but  the  very  reason 
why  so  many  young  men  never  get  a  start  is  that 
they  will  buy  a  jag  in  town  and  take  it  home  with 
them.    Let  them  note  that  point. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Mr.  Leib's  Irrigation  of  Prunes. 

Records  of  irrigation  practice  are  of  constant  inter- 
est and  practical  importance.  Just  at  present  this 
seems  to  be  especially  true  of  irrigation  in  regions 
where  irrigation  has  not  hitherto  been  largely  resort- 
ed to  and  where  the  water  is  applied  to  deciduous 
fruit  trees  which  have  been  thought  not  to  be  bene- 
fited by  irrigation.  It  is  appearing  more  and  more 
clearly,  however,  that  where  the  soil  does  not  carry 
water  enough  to  mature  a  full  crop  of  large  fruit  and 
hold  foliage  late  enough  to  mature  a  full  complement 
of  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year,  it  is  desirable  to  use 
some  irrigation  water.  Of  the  occurrence  of  such  con- 
ditions in  the  San  Jose  region,  and  of  local  irrigation 
practice,  the  Pacijic  Tree  tnid  Vine  gives  us  this  inter- 
esting account: 

In  Santa  Clara  alleyv  there  is  a  variety  of  soil 
and  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  irrigation.  Up  in  the  lower  foothills 
where  the  soil  is  a  deep  gravel,  extending  down  to 
the  depth  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet,  and  even  more, 
orchards  have  been  planted  and  nowhere  have  trees 
done  better  and  produce  larger  crops  of  fruit,  and 
fruit  of  the  be-st  quality.  As  these  orchards  have 
grown  older,  and  the  drafts  upon  the  soil  for  moisture 
have  become  greater,  the  trees  have  shown  in  many 
ways  that  an  extra  supply  of  water  would  b?  a  bene- 
fit, and  this  is  now  being  given  by  enterprising  orch- 
ardists  with  the  best  of  results. 

The  prune  orchard  of  S.  F.  Leib  at  West  Side,  and 
near  by,  has  been  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the  valley. 
As  high  as  $16,000  has  been  the  net  results  of  thi 
prune  harvest  of  a  single  year  on  one  of  the  orchards 
of  70  acres.  But  for  a  year  or  two  the  trees  seemed 
to  fail  in  growth  toward  autumn,  and  to  decrease 
both  in  size  of  fruit  and  total  yield. 

Last  year  Mr.  Lieb  put  down  a  well  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  while  abundant  water  was  reached  it  was 
at  such  a  depth  that  pumps  for  raising  it  had  to  be 
arranged  in  relays  to  take  oft'  the  heavy  pressure  on 
each  pump.  Water  enough  was  secured,  however, 
to  show  that  it  was  the  very  thing  needed  to  secure 
what  was  desired. 

Determined  to  secure  a  stronger  supply  of  water 
at  less  trouble,  Mr.  Leib  secured  a  location  on  Stevens 
creek  just  where  it  debouches  from  the  hills,  and 
found  that  with  an  engine  and  pump  he  would  only 
have  to  raise  the  water  a  short  distance  to  have  it 
flow  thence  by  gi^avity  to  his  orchard. 

Accordingly  he  laid  eleven  and  twelve-inch  pipes 
from  this  locality  to  his  several  orchards,  requiring 
about  two  miles  of  this  large-sized  pipe.  On  starting 
the  engine  and  commencing  the  flow,  the  outlet  being 
several  feet  lower  than  the  water  at  the  source,  the 
water  flowed  right  along  without  pumping,  the  pipe 
acting  as  a  siphon,  and  about  1,500,000  gallons  per 
day  were  conveyed  to  the  thirsty  orchard  after  the 
spring  rains  had  ceased.  For  a  100  days  this  flow  was 
was  kept  up,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  150  million 
gallons  of  water  was  supplied  to  Mr.  Leib's  orchards 
and  those  of  one  or  two  neighbors  who  were  so  sit- 
uated as  to  be  able  to  receive  it.  Mr.  Leib  thinks 
that  by  raising  the  pump  and  forcing  the  water 
through  the  pipes  at  an  increased  pressure  he  will  be 
able  to  double  the  capacity  of  his  pipes  and  furnish 
three  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  when  the  first 
rains  bring  down  the  water  in  the  creek. 

A  part  of  the  orchard  was  irrigated  last  fall  from 
the  well,  the  water  being  applied  before  the  fall  of 
the  foliage,  and  the  consequence  was  that  there  was 
a  strong  fall  growth,  and  the  fruit  and  leaf  buds  be- 
came strong  and  well  nourished.  And  now  the  re- 
sults:— 

First — The  trees  irrigated  last  fall  show  an  unus- 
ual vigor  of  growth  in  wood  and  leaf,  and  are  loaded 
down  with  fruit  of  the  largest  size.  Many  of  the 
prunes  we  saw  upon  these  trees  will  make  fruit  run- 
ning from  35  to  40  to  the  pound.  There  is  no  crack- 
ing of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  quality. 

Secoad — In  the  i)art6  of  the  orchard  not  irrigated 
last  fall,  but  irrigatetl  this  spring,  a  little  later,  per- 
haps, than  was  desirable,  the  effect  is  very  marked. 
The  trees  have  taken  on  a  good  growth,  and  the 
leaves  look  fresh  and  green,  the  fruit  very  large,  and 
bearing  a  good  fair  crop,  nearly  double,  in  size  and 
amount,  the  crop  of  last  year.  Trees  that  seemed 
perishing  and  going  backward  rather  than  forward, 
have  put  on  a  healthy  appearance,  and  now  a  little 
judicious  pruning,  made  necessciry  by  the  new  oixler, 
of  things,  will  bring  them  back  to  symmetry  and 
good  order. 

Mr.  Leib  estimates  that  although  his  irrigating 
arrangements  have  cost  him  many  thousands  of  dol- 


lars, the  increased  crop  will  pay  for  the  whole  in  about 
three  years,  and  the  orchard  itself,  owing  to  the 
improved  condition  of  the  trees,  will  be  greatly  in- 
crea.sed  in  value. 

John  Stock's  Sons  are  putting  in  a  large  pump- 
ing plant  on  their  10-acre  orchard  on  McLaughlin 
avenue,  near  San  Jose.  Artesian  water  is  there 
formed,  rising  about  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  a  gasoline  engine  of  about  eight-horse  power 
will  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  at  any  time. 


Conveying  Water  by  Siphon. 


Conveying  water  over  a  hill  to  a  point  of  delivery 
on  the  other  side  Joirer  thin  tlie  suppli/  point  \s  a  simple 
operation,  and  one  which  might  be  more  generally 
employed  than  it  is.  The  Gilroy  Ailracate  gives  an 
account  of  the  application  of  the  siphon  method  at 
Mr.  Rodney  J^schenberg's  dairy  ranch  of  328  acres 
at  San  Ysidro.  Selecting  a  low,  moist  spot  over  the 
hill  on  the  east  side  of  his  ranch  for  a  well,  he  em- 
ployed two  men  to  dig  over  a  surface  12x24  feet  to  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet.  When  completed,  there  were 
five  and  a  half  feet  of  water  in  the  pond.  To  convey 
this  water  over  the  hill  to  the  cattle  tanks,  1260  feet 
distant,  he  laid  an  inch  pipe  along  the  level  about  400 
feet  and  over  a  gently  sloping  hill  twelve  and  one- 
half  feet  above  the  plain  and  then  down  the  slope 
westward.  At  the  summit  he  used  a  pump  tempo- 
rarily to  draw  the  water  upward  and  he  soon  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  flow  from  the  outlet.  The  pump 
was  removed  and  his  siphon  worked  to  perfection. 
By  the  use  of  stop-cocks  he  can  regulate  the  flow  to 
and  from  the  two  large  600-gallon  troughs,  just  made 
and  placed  in  position.  He  has  ordered  float-cocks 
for  the  tanks.  He  now  has  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  1000  head  of  cattle.  Other  tanks  will  be 
consti'ucted  at  convenient  points  to  supply  the  wants 
of  other  stock  on  the  ranch,  also  for  domestic  and 
garden  purposes. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


The   Wheat   Supply   Reduced   by  Stock 
Feeding. 

The  general  advocacy  of  wheat  as  a  good  feed 
grain  for  all  kinds  of  stock  is  producing  a  visible 
effect  upon  the  supply  of  wheat  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  An  Eastern  firm  has  taken  pains  to  col- 
lect information  as  to  how  much  wheat  is  likely  to  be 
put  out  of  sight.  Of  the  reports  2311  are  from  298 
of  the  larger  wheat-producing  counties.  They  show 
it  is  mostly  a  guess  to  say  now  what  amount  of  wheat 
will  be  fed  animals  this  crop  year.  There  will  be 
more  fed  than  ever  before.  Very  much  depends 
upon  whether  the  present  conditions  of  low-priced 
wheat  and  higher-priced  corn  continue.  The  replies 
indicate  that  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
crop  may  be  fed  in  the  seven  States  named:  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Kansas  and 
Missouri. 

This  is  quite  an  item,  even  though  the  feeding  of 
so  much  wheat  must  be  partly  compensated  for  by 
the  neglect  of  other  feed  grains.  The  matter  is, 
however,  attracting  so  much  attention  and  conceived 
to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  issued  a  bulletin  to  meet  the  popular  inquiry  for 
information  as  to  the  feeding  value  of  wheat.  It  is 
shown  that  wheat  contains  practically  the  same 
amount  of  protein  per  100  pounds  as  oats,  and  that 
both  wheat  and  oats  contain  about  thirty  per  cent 
more  protein  than  corn.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat 
only  has  about  one-half  as  much  ^atty  matter  as 
corn  and  oats.  In  carbohydrates  the  position  of 
wheat  is  about  half  way  between  that  of  corn  and 
oats.  Protein,  that  is,  the  albuminoid  constituents 
of  grain,  goes  to  build  up  the  albuminoid  tissues 
of  the  human  body  of  which  the  muscles  are  the 
most  prominent  part,  but  it  may  also  be  changed 
into  fat.  The  fat  in  the  animal  body  comes,  therefore, 
both  from  the  fat  and  the  protein  in  the  food  which 
is  eaten.  The  carbohydrates  sustain  the  heat  of  the 
body  and  must  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  or 
the  more  valuable  fat  which  has  already  been  assimi- 
lated will  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Young,  growing 
animals  require  more  protein  than  older  ones,  and 
also  more  than  fattening  animals,  in  order  to  supply 
material  for  building  up  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
other  albuminoid  structures.  We  must  not  conclude 
from  these  facts,  as  some  have,  that  because  wheat 
is  particularly  indicated  for  young,  growing  animals 
it  is  not  adapted  for  those  which  are  fattening. 

The  proportion  of  the  protein  to  carbohydrates 
and  to  fat  is  very  much  nearer  the  standard  in  wheat 
than  in  corn.  Tried  by  these  standards  wheat  is 
better  both  for  growing  and  fattening  animals  than 
is  corn.  Coi'n  comes  near  being  an  ideal  grain  for 
fattening  animals  in  this  country.  Such  animals  ap- 
parently do  not  need  as  much  protein  as  is  contained 
in  the  standard,  and  may  take  with  advantage  more 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  Equal  parts  of  wheat  and 
corn  should,  therefore,  prove  better  for  fattening 
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animals  than  either  of  these  grains  alone.  For  grow- 
ing animals  corn  is  plainly  not  so  suitable  as  is  wheat 
or  oats. 

ffiiifion  in  Feeding  Wlirnt. — There  are  certain 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  one  is  commencing 
to  feed  wheat.  Our  domesticated  animals  are  all 
very  fond  of  it,  but  are  not  accustomed  to  eating  it. 
Precautions  should  conse(]uently  be  observed  to  pre- 
vent accidents  and  disease  from  its  use.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  observation  that  when  full-fed  horses 
are  changed  from  old  to  new  oats  they  an'  liable  to 
attacks  of  indigestion,  colic  and  founder.  If  such 
results  follow  the  change  fi-om  old  to  new  oats,  how 
much  more  likely  are  they  to  follow  a  radical  cluinge, 
such  as  that  from  oats  to  wheat  For  this  reason 
wheat  should  at  first  be  fed  in  small  quantities.  It 
should,  wIhmi  possible,  be  mixed  with  some  other 
grain,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  one 
animal  from  getting  more  than  the  quantity  intended 
for  it. 

These  precautions  are  especially  necessary  when 
wheat  is  fed  to  horses,  as  these  animals  are  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  colic  and  othei-  disturbances  of  the 
digestive  organs,  accompanied  or  followed  by  lamini- 
tis.  Cattle,  sheep  and  liogs  frequently  crowd  cac-h 
other  fi-om  tlie  feeding  troughs,  in  which  case  some 
individuals  obtain  more  than  their  share,  and  may 
bring  on  serious  or  fatal  attacks  of  indigestion.  The 
best  form  in  which  to  feed  wheat  is  to  roll  or  grind 
it  into  a  coarse  meal.  It  may  then  be  fed  alone,  or 
mixed  with  cornmeal  or  ground  oats.  When  ground 
fine  it  is  pasty  and  adheres  to  the  teeth,  gums  and 
cheeks  so  that  it  is  not  so  readily  masticated  or 
eaten.  In  the  form  of  a  coarse  meal  it  is  nilished  by 
all  animals,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  attacked  by  the 
digestive  processes  whether  thoroughly  masticated 
or  not,  and  in  most  cases  it  gives  the  best  results. 

At  the  South  Dakota  F^xperiment  Station  the  hogs 
fed  ground  wheat  required  4. SI  pounds,  and  those 
fed  whole  wheat  required  4.91  pounds  for  one  pound 
gain  in  live  weight.  The  ground  wheat  fed  returned 
58.39  cents  per  bushel,  the  whole  wheat  "lo.S.'J  cents, 
corn  tilt  cents,  and  peas  (!.'). cents. 

From  Canadian  experiments  it  wt)uld  appear  that 
the  feeding  value  of  an  equal  weight  of  vvlu>at  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  corn;  the  South  Dakota 
experiments  gave  better  results  from  corn.  In  gen- 
eral, the  difl'erence  would  probably  not  be  ver}'  great, 
but  it  would  undoubtedly  be  better  to  mix  corn  and 
wheat,  or  corn,  wheat  and  bran,  or  corn,  wheat  and 
middlings. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Another  Statement  About  Tuberculosis. 


We  desire  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  tuberculosis  question  in  order  that 
they  may  see  the  course  adopted  by  herd  owners  in 
other  States.  The  last  reference  we  made  to  the 
subject  included  advice  from  Pennsylvania  authori- 
ties that  the  matter  be  taken  up  calmly  by  dairjTnen 
and  that  sensational  features  be  disregarded,  as  they 
would  pass  away.  We  find  in  a  publication  just  re- 
ceived from  the  veterinarian  of  the  Maine  Experi- 
ment Station  a  calm  statement  of  the  importance  of 
protective  movements  by  dairymen  against  the  dis- 
ease. He  shows  that  there  are  two  principal  reasons 
why  effort  should  be  made  to  suppress  tuberculosis. 
First,  it  should  be  done  to  protect  healthy  cattle 
that  are  continually  being  exposed,  and,  second,  it 
should  be  done  to  save  many  thousands  of  human 
lives  that  are  yearly  sacrificed  to  consumption  con- 
tracted and  fostered  by  milk,  meat,  etc.,  from  tuber- 
culous cattle.  It  is  certainly  true  that  either  of 
these  reasons  offer  grounds  sutticient  to  warrant  the 
adoption  of  even  what  may  seem  to  some  to  be  ex- 
treme measures  to  suppress  this  terrible  scourge. 

One  tuberculous  cow  introduced  into  a  large  dairy 
herd  has  often  been  the  means  of  contaminating 
most  of  the  herd,  and  one  diseased  herd  of  choice 
animals  where  the  calves  are  raised  and  sold  has 
often  been  the  means  of  introducing  tuberculosis  into 
many  herds,  to  the  material  loss  of  the  owners.  A 
much  more  serious  reason  than  the  purely  financial 
one  why  every  effort  should  be  made  to  suppress 
bovine  tuberculosis  is  the  close  relation  it  bears  to 
the  same  disease  in  human  beings. 

Every  tuberculous  cow  is  a  menace  not  only  to  the 
health  of  other  cattle  but  to  the  lives  of  human  be- 
ings. Hovine  tuberculosis  is  not,  perhaps  the  great- 
est factor  in  causing  human  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  an 
important  factor.  It  is  possil)le  to  demonsti-ate  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that  thousands  of  children 
and  adults  die  each  year  as  a  direct  result  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  in  cattle  ami  human  be- 
ings is  the  same  disease,  due  to  the  sami;  cause, 
bacillus  tuberculosis.  The  bacillus  thrown  off  from 
the  lungs  of  consumptives,  coughed  out  by  tubercu- 
lous cattle,  in  the  milk  of  consumptive  mothers  or  in 
the  milk  or  flesh  of  diseased  cattle  has  the  same 
power  to  set  up  disease  in  susceptible  animals  with- 
out regard  to  its  source. 

In  this  brief  bulletin  it  is  impossible  to  describe  in 
detail  the  method  by  which  the  diagnosis  of  tubercu- 
losis in  cattle  is  made  easy  and  certain.    It  is,  per- 


haps, sufficient  to  say  that  by  the  simple  injection  of 
a  twentieth  of  a  gram  of  tuberculin  underneath  the 
skin  of  a  cow  there  will  be  a  marked  rise  of  temper- 
ature within  from  nine  to  fifteen  hours,  provided  she 
has  tuberculosis,  and  not  otherwise.  Tuberculin, 
the  diagnostic  agent,  is  a  chemical  substance,  that 
in  the  dose  given  has  not  the  slightest  injurious 
cfTcct  upon  well  animals.  There  are  certain  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  some  degree 
of  skill  and  familiarity  with  the  diseased  conditions 
of  cattle  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  one  making 
the  test,  but  with  suitable  instruments  and  profes- 
sional skill  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  one  man  to 
examine  a  herd  of  fifty  animals  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  and  detect  every  case  of  tuberculosis  that 
may  exist  there. 

15ut  if  radical  and  generally  applicable  measures 
are  not  at  once  in  operation .  to  do  away  with  this 
disease,  there  is  no  reason  why  mdividuals  should 
not  protect  their  own  herds  and  the  lives  of  their 
families  and  patrons  by  making  sure  they  are  not 
harboring  it.  A  man  who  will  buy  and  keep  a  family 
cow  to  supi>ly  milk  and  butter  for  his  children  and 
not  adopt  the  simple  and  inexpensive  measures  neces- 
sary to  be  sure  she  is  not  affected  with  tuberculosis 
is  either  ignorant  of  the  danger  incurred  or  guilty  of 
negligence  little  short  of  criminal.  The  dairyman 
who  is  supplying  the  public,  including  invalids  and 
childi-en,  who  are  particularly  susceptible  to  con- 
sumjjtion,  with  milk  or  butter,  who  will  not  go  to 
the  slight  expense  necessary  to  test  his  herd  for 
tuberculosis,  has  neither  a  proper  regard  for  his  own 
or  pati-ons'  interest;  and,  particularly,  the  breeder 
of  choice  dairy  stock  that  will  continue  to  breed  and 
distribute  among  other  herds  cattle  that  may,  and, 
as  experience  has  shown,  are  particularly  liable 
to  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  tuberculosis,  is 
not  deserving  of  public  confidence.  Any  one  can 
puiThase  lul)erculin  from  some  of  the  leading  drug- 
gists, and  also  the  necessary  instruments  with  which 
to  administer  it,  but  we  would  advise  the  average 
farmer  and  stock  owner  not  to  imdei'take  a  test  of 
this  imi)ortance,  the  complete  success  of  which  de- 
pends ujmn  experience  and  professional  skill.  It 
would  be  better  to  employ  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon.    The  expense  ought  not  to  be  very  great. 

Cow  Stable  Washing  for  Grass  Land. 


Some  of  our  California  dairymen  who  have  con- 
ducted the  washings  of  their  cow  stables  for  irriga- 
tion and  manuring  of  their  gi-ass  lands  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  experience  of  an  English  keeper,  who 
writes:  The  urine  from  fortj'-four  cows  and  a  bull  is 
collected  in  a  tank,  without  addition  of  more  water 
than  the  washing  of  the  pathways  and  gutters  in  the 
shed.  From  the  tank  it  is  pumped  into  a  water-cart. 
By  this  it  is  distributed  every  ten  days  or  so  in  winter 
over  an  old  pastui-e  of  thirty-five  acres,  and  in  sum- 
mer over  about  live  acres  of  arable  land,  which  is 
under  Italian  i"ye-grass  and  clover  in  their  first  year. 
This,  of  course,  is  changed  every  year.  The  land  is 
a  light  gravelly  loam  in  i)arts  very  thin,  and  in  none 
deej)  or  fertile.  These  forty  acres  maintain  during 
the  six  months  of  summer  the  forty-five  head  on  the 
farm,  besides  supplying  a  daily  ration  of  cut  grass  to 
twelve  more  cows  ki'pt  on  an  adjoining  farm.  It  is, 
therefore,  fair  to  say  that  forty  acres  feed  fifty  cows 
for  six  months  without  other  manuring  than  the 
urine  of  forty  of  them.  Without  the  urine,  that  ex- 
tent of  land  could  not  in  tliis  district  feed  more  than 
half  the  number.  But  besides  the  pasture  the  cows 
get  daily  four  or  five  pounds  of  cheap  foreign  barley 
and  malt  combs,  costing  about  2d.  a  head.  This  is 
necessary,  not  because  the  grass  is  insuHicient,  but 
because  cows  cannot  get  enough  of  such  bulky  fodder 
to  keep  up  the  full  flow  of  milk,  and  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  supplemented  at  night  by  some  more  concen- 
trated food. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Treatment  of  Ailing  Fowls. 


This  is  a  subject  of  perennial  interest  and  im- 
portance and  one  of  which  the  duly  interested 
poultry  keeper,  whether  he  has  large  or  small 
flocks,  never  tires  of.  We  find  in  the  linral  Cnli- 
foniiiiii  a  letter  front  G.  W .  Tighe,  of  -Filmore,  one 
of  the  most  wide-awake  and  best-informed  poultry 
men  of  the  south,  which  is  very  suggestive  and  will 
be  of  direct  usefulness  to  many.  Mr.  Tighe  remarks 
that  one  of  the  first  requirements  in  successful 
pcmltry  management  is  that  of  keeping  your  fowls 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  More  pleasure  and 
profit  can  be  derived  from  a  dozen  fowls  in  a  good, 
healthy,  lively  and  contented  condition  than  from 
fifty  in  a  weakly,  half-starved  and  sickly  one.  One 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  is  in  not  watching 
closely  for  the  first  signs  of  disease  in  your  Hocks 
and  to  coop  up  the  sick  birds  and  keep  them  away 
from  the  healthy  stock.  Many  of  the  diseases  poultry 
are  subjected  to  on  this  coast  are  contagious,  and 
if  not  checked  in  th  ■  stai-t  we  find,  almost  before  we 
are  aware  of  it,  that  the  whole  flpck  is  suffering  from 
a  disease  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check.    Taken  at 


the  start,  most  cases  can  be  cured  by  a  couple  of  ap- 
plications of  some  of  the  well-known  remedies  now 
on  the  market.  Look  well  into  the  cause  of  disease 
and  see  that  it  is  remedied.  Be  careful  when  intro 
ducing  new  birds  into  your  flocks  to  see  that  they 
are  strong  and  in  perfect  health.  Too  many  bii-ds 
must  not  be  kept  together  if  you  want  them  to  keep 
healthy.  They  do  best  divided  in  flocks  of  not  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty.  Roup  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
diseases  we  have  to  fight  against.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  on  this  subject,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  remedies  on  the  market  guaranteeing  a 
cure,  but  many  of  the  guarantees  prove  false,  be- 
cause the  disease  has  gained  such  a  hold  before  the 
remedy  is  applied  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a 
cure.  For  mild  cases  of  roup  I  give  the  birds  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  camphor  and  put  a  little  in  the  drink- 
ing water,  and  by  giving  the  patients  good  warm 
quarters  and  good  feed  for  a  few  days  they  are  soon 
over  it.  For  bad  cases,  except  in  valuable  birds, 
the  axe  and  chopping  block  are  sure  remedies.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  fooling  away  a  dollar's 
worth  of  time  and  fifty  cents'  worth  of  rouji 
remedies  on  a  bad  case,  when  the  bird  would  only  l>e 
worth  twenty-five  cents,  even  if  cured.  Gapes  is  a 
common  trouble  al.so.  Chicks  troubled  with  this  dis- 
ease will  be  noticed  to  stand  around  in  a  droopj'  con- 
dition, stretching  the  neck  and  head  upward  every 
few  minutes  as  though  gasping  for  breath.  A  small 
piece  of  gum  camphor  forced  down  the  chick's  throat 
will  generally  effect  a  prompt  cure.  Both  these  dis- 
eases arise  from  damp  quarters  and  improper  poultry 
buildings.  The  Imildings  should  be  built  on  dry 
ground  and  all  cracks  well  battened  to  protect 
against  draughts.  Fowls  will  take  cold  and  have 
roup  in  the  driest  kind  of  weather  if  compelled  to 
roost  in  a  draught.  Provide  warm,  comfortable 
quarters;  it  will  pay  you  well.  If  necessary  to  con- 
fine your  stock,  do  not  crowd.  A  run  2(1x150  feel, 
with  half  in  alfalfa,  will  accommodate  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  birds  nicely.  Spade  up  the  part  not  sown  to 
grass,  and  bury  wheat  in  it  and  let  them  exercise 
and  work  for  what  they  eat  between  regular  meals. 
The  next  thing  is  to  keep  them  free  f»f  lice  and 
vermin.  LTse  plenty  of  whitewash  on  the  buildings 
and  keep  the  rcK)sts  well  oiled.  Do  not  be  too  gen- 
erous or  two  stinting  in  feeding — give  them  what 
they  will  eat  up  clean.  Do  not  give  them  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again;  they  relish  a  change  oc- 
casionally. Our  morning  feed  is  two  partscut  alfalfa, 
one  part  bran,  and  one  part  cracked  corn  and  chop- 
ped oats,  all  mixed  with  scalding  milk  or  water  and 
fed  warm.  At  noon  and  night  they  have  whole 
wheat.  Do  not  inbreed  if  you  expect  to  keep  your 
stock  strong  and  healthy.  Raise  your  own  females, 
but  purchase  your  male  birds  from  some  reliable 
breeder.  See  to  it  that  you  get  strong,  vigorous 
males,  remembering  the  males  are  half  the  Hock.  It 
is  poor  policy  to  impair  the  vigor  of  your  own  flock 
by  introducing  poor  males. 

An  Alameda  County  Venture. 


How  a  ]x)ultry  business  may  be  built  uj)  by  close 
personal  attention  to  both  production  and  market- 
ing, is  shown  in  the  following  local  note  written  to 
the  Pi'iiltn/  Keej^er: 

I  was  in  business  with  a  large  concern  in  San  Fran- 
cisco up  to  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  taken  with 
heart  failure  and  had  to  give  up  my  jxisition.  The 
doctor  said  I  must  live  out  of  doors.  So  I  rented  a 
ranch  of  six  acres  in  Fruitvale  and  started  in  the 
poultry  business.  I  built  up  a  trade  in  the  town  of 
Alameda,  selling  direct  to  the  consumers  at  five 
cents  per  dozen  above  the  market  price,  and  when  1 
sold  out,  June  1st,  I  was  selling  160  dozen  eggs  per 
week,  at  twenty  cents  per  dozen  (a  very  low  price 
that  time  of  year  for  California),  and  1  was  getting 
fifty  cents  each  for  my  broilers.  I  was  getting  on  an 
average  of  about  fifty  per  cent  of  eggs  a  day  from 
my  flock  (Brown  and  White  Leghorns),  which  I  con- 
sider a  good  average.  I  had  large  scratching  sheds, 
where  I  fed  the  grain  to  my  birds.  I  fed  grain  in 
the  morning  and  soft  food  at  night,  as  I  found  they 
generally  liked  to  sit  around  after  eating  soft  food, 
so  I  thought  they  might  just  as  well  sit  on  their 
roosts.  In  the  morning  they  would  scratch  among 
the  chaff  for  two  or  three  hours  for  their  wheat,  and 
there  was  not  a  healthier  lot  of  fowls  in  California. 
For  soft  food  I  gave  them  bran,  middlings  and  boiled 
cracklings,  and  one  day  I  would  mix  soaked  rolled 
bailey  with  this  and  the  next  day  boiled  carrots  or 
beets.  They  were  exceedingly  fond  of  these  mixtures 
and  seemed  to  thrive  on  them.  I  was  obliged  to  sell, 
because  as  the  business  grew  I  had  to  depend  more 
on  hired  help,  and  the  worry  made  my  heart  get 
weaker.  

Wants  Bronze  Turkeys. 

To  riiK  KiiiToii:— Will  you  kindly  send  me  the  names  of  two 
or  more  jjersons  who  have  the  genuine  hnmze  turkeys  for  .sale. 

Stillwater,  Shasta  Co.  W.  VV.  Kish. 

Our  friends  ought  to  advertise  these  splendid 
birds.  Advertisers  sometimes  make  their  announce- 
ments so  .sliort  that  they  do  not  properly  inform  the 
public  what  good  things  they  have.  Let  Ri:r.\l 
readers  who  can  furnish  g<X)d  bronze  turkeys  write 
to  Mr.  Fish. 
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TRACK  AND  FARM. 


still  Nearer  the  Two=Minute  Mile. 

Nancy  Hanks  is  a  back  number.  Another  little 
marc  has  thrust  her  aside  and  rules  queen  of  the 
trotting  turf.  Her  name  is  AHx  and  her  deed  is  de- 
scribed by  the  appreciative  reporters  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  in  this  manner: 

At  Galesburg,  Illinois,  on  September  19th,  15,000 
peoi)le  yelled  themselves  hoarse  when  the  great  trot- 
ting queen  Alix  beat  the  world's  record  by  coming 
under  the  wire  in  2:03i4.  It  was  a  noble  performance 
from  start  to  finish,  justifying  Williams'  boast  as  to 
the  excellence  of  the  track  and  Jones'  assertion 
about  the  ability  of  Alix  to  beat  the  world's  record. 
The  day  was  an  ideal  one  for  such  an  event  and  the 
track  was  in  good  condition. 

It  was  5  o'clock  when  Alix  passed  in  front  of  the 
grand  stand  for  a  little  preliminary  work.  McDowell 
was  her  driver.  In  the  stand,  when  the  time  ai-rived 
for  Alix  to  be  sent  off,  were  Jones  and  Monroe  Salis- 
bury, joint  owners  of  the  mare.  The  timers  were 
Fred  Secord,  John  Hussey,  T.  C.  McDowell  and  Mc- 
Heni-y.  Williams  was  the  starter.  In  the  audience 
was  Senator  Cullom.  It  was  5:10  when  McDowell 
finished  Alix  up.  When  all  was  in  readiness  Wil- 
liams announced: 

"Alix  will  now  go  against  the  world's  record, 
2:04." 

The  crowd  became  silent,  and  for  the  instant  there 
was  great  suppressed  excitement.  The  start  was 
made  in  splendid  style.  Alix  came  as  regularly  and 
steady  as  clockwork,  with  head  down  and  her  short, 
l)ointed  ears  twitching  nervously.  She  was  given 
the  pole,  with  the  I'unncr  just  to  her  right  and  a 
trifle  behind.  When  she  a[>proached  the  wire  for 
the  start  she  seemed  to  be  going  a  little  slow,  but 
'she  soon  increased  her  pace.  She  was  working  like 
a  machine  and  yet  so  easily  and  graceful  that  one 
would  hardly  imagine  she  was  traveling  at  such  a 
tremendous  clip.  When  the  quarter  was  rc^ached 
there  was  general  exclamation:  "  Thirty  and  a  half; 
slie  will  beat  it  !  " 

From  that  to  th(>  half  she  seemed  to  Hy,  making  it 
in  I:01ii.  The  third  quarter  she  increased  her  pace  a 
trifle,  going  in  l:;-524.  When  she  started  up  the  home 
stretch  there  was  the  greatest  excitement.  Some 
started  to  yell,  but  were  suppressed,  as  Alix  was 
moving  down  without  apparent  effort.  Thus  far 
there  had  not  been  a  false  step  oi-  a  wobble  of  any 
kind.  She  seemed  to  fairly  fly  to  get  away  from  the 
hor.se  that  came  thundering  just  behind.  As  she 
neared  the  wire  many  men  glanced  at  their  watches 
and  said:  "She  will  not  make  it."  The  last  few 
rods  she  again  seemed  to  increase  her  marvelous 
speed,  and  as  she  darted  under  the  wire  the  shout 
went  up  from  thousands: 

"  She's  done  it  !  she's  done  it  !  " 

The  cheering  was  prolonged,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  W^illiams  could  quiet  the  ci'owd  so  as  to  make 
himself  heard.  He  then  announced:  "You  have 
witnessed  the  fastest  heat  ever  trotted  by  any  horse 
on  the  globe,  just  trotted  by  Alix.  The  first  quarter 
was  made  in  HO-l,  the  half  in  1:01^,  the  three-quarters 
in  l:S2il,  and  the  mile  in  2:03il." 

The  crowd  again  cheered,  and  thousands  rushed  on 
to  the  track  as  McDowell  came  driving  Alix  back. 
Williams  introduced  Mr.  Jones,  the  owner  of  Alix, 
and  the  cheering  again  arose. 

The  performance  of  Alix  is  the  talk  of  all  horse- 
men to-night.  One  of  the  judges  caught  the  time  at 
a  shade  less  than  the  official  figures,  and  many  in  the 
audience  had  it  2:082.  Jones  was  nearly  smothered 
in  congratulations.    He  said: 

"  I  was  confident  Alix  would  beat  the  record.  I 
knew  what  she  could  do.  I  want  to  say  that  I  sold 
part  interest  in  her  several  months  ago  to  Monroe 
Salisbury.  This  is  not  generally  known.  She  came 
into  my  possession  as  a  yearling.  I  bought  her  at  a 
combination  sale  at  Chicago  and  shipped  her  to  my 
farm  at  Davis  City,  Nebraska.  She  is  now  six  years 
old.  Her  first  race  was  at  Beatrice.  Nebraska,  in 
June,  1H90,  when  a  three-year-old.  I  ti'ained  her 
that  spring.  Last  year  she  made  a  i-ecord  of  2:07i!. 
The  first  trotting  she  did  this  year  was  in  an  ex- 
hibition at  Council  Bluffs,  where  she  went  a  mile  in 
2:l0i,  and  since  that  time  she  has  gone  on  steadily 
reducing  her  record.  I  shall  not  start  her  again 
here.  1  am  satisfied  for  the  present.  What  I  may 
do  I  cannot  say  yet,  but  it  belongs  to  some  one  else 
to  beat  her  record." 

ANOTIIKR  RECORD  BROKEN. 

At  (ialesburg  on  the  following  day,  Sept.  20th, 
!   Monroe  Salisbury's   wonderful  two-year-old  pacer. 
Directly,  sent  th(>  two-year-old  record  down  from 
2:0!»  to'2:07i 

Twenty  thousand  enthusiastic  people  witnessed 
the  event.  It  was  the  second  special  event  of  the 
afternoon.  The  trat'k  was  fast  and  the  weather 
superb.  Directly  got  away  on  the  first  score  and 
McDowell  drove  him.  He  had  the  pole  and  just 
l)ehind  him  was  a  thoroughbred  running  mate. 

The  pace  was  a  remarkable^  one,  showing  a  steady 
improvement.  The  first  quarter  was  gone  in  0:32, 
the  half  in  l:04i,  the  three-quarters  in  l:3tij,  and  the 
mile  in  2:07i.    When  Williams  made  the  announce- 


ment there  were  loud  cries  for  McDowell,  the  famous 
driver,  who  was  obliged  to  go  up  in  the  grand  stand 
and  acknowledge  the  ovation. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Wheat-Fed  Pork. 


In  another  place  we  have  a  general  statement  as 
to  the  feeding  value  of  wheat.  We  desire  now  to 
make  special  reference  to  making  wheat  into  pork. 
Thomas  Mason  of  the  Ontario  Experiment  Station 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the 
style  of  hog  wanted  in  the  last  few  years.  The  very 
fat,  heavy  hog  is  not  in  demand.  A  long  hog,  giv- 
ing plenty  of  lean  meat  of  a  large  percentage  of 
bacon,  and  weighing  from  IGO  to  220  pounds,  live 
weight,  is  what  the  leading  packers  want.  This 
change  I  regard  as  directly-in  the  mterest  of  the 
farmer,  as  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  sell  at  those 
weights  than  to  make  them  heavy.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated time  and  again  by  different  experiments 
that  the  older  a  hog  gets  the  more  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  gain.  From  my  own  experience  I 
think  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  make  a  pound  of 
flesh  at  nine  months  of  age  tha)i  it  does  at  four 
months;  consequently  I  have  decided  not  to  keep  any 
hogs  longer  than  six  months,  and  sometimes  not  that 
long.  My  first  load  last  summer  went  at  four 
months  and  seventeen  days,  and  weighed  150  pounds, 
live  weight;  the  second  load,  a  week  later,  16(5 
pounds;  third,  a  week  later.  180  pounds,  and  the 
last  load,  187  i)ounds.  The  average  birth  date  was 
April  5th.  They  were  from  large,  vigorous  sows 
and  a  mature  boar.  The  sows  were  moderately  fed 
all  winter  on  a  little  grain,  some  sugar  beets  and 
carrots,  with  some  slop.  About  two  weeks  before 
farrowing  they  were  separated  and  fed  on  a  sloppy 
food  of  shorts,  bran  and  a  little  ground  grain.  They 
were  given  a  good  bed,  and  when  the  pigs  came 
were  closely  watched,  so  that  none  were  killed  at 
first.  We  managed  to  save  thirty-nine  pigs  from 
four  sows.  They  were  fed  lightly  at  first,  and  the 
food  increased  as  the  needs  of  the  pigs  demanded  it. 
They  had  a  good  clover  pasture  and  plenty  of  water 
and  shade,  and  a  little  salt  in  their  food.  Their  food 
at  first  consisted  of  skim  and  buttermilk  and  wheat 
shorts.  They  were  weaned  at  six  weeks  old;  after  a 
couple  of  weeks  a  little  corn  and  pea-meal  was 
added;  at  three  months  the  corn  was  increased;  as 
soon  as  the  wheat  was  threshed,  about  August  1st, 
we  commenced  feeding  ground  wheat  mixed  with 
shorts  until  finished.  They  were  fed  three  times  a 
day  all  they  would  eat  up  clean.  After  lying  down 
two  or  three  hours  they  would  get  up  and  eat  elover. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  trans- 


action : 

Shorts  fed  to'young  pigs   ?40 

Corn      "      '    "       "    25 

Wheat  "  "       "    60 

Keep  of  sows  in  winter  up  to  weauing   48 

Skim  milk,  buttermilk  ami  pa.sturo   25 

$204 

Less  little  pigs  sold  at  weaning   15 

Net  cost  $189 


This  would  make  the  cost  of  raising  that  6000 
pounds  of  pork  $3.15  per  100  pounds. 

Fiiiliii<i  Sliiiif  Wheat  to  Jloys. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Bmihrs  Gazctti-  speaks  of  his  observation 
that  threshed  wheat  was  not  digested.  For  a 
month  he  had  been  feeding  his  pigs  on  sheaf  wheat 
and  had  been  surprised  at  the  good  results  that  had 
followed.  He  found  on  examining  the  droppings  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  whole  kernel  in  some. 
He  watched  them  feed  and  found  that  what  they 
would  eat  in  five  minutes  if  fed  in  a  trough  wiU  last 
them  half  an  hour,  and  there  is  no  crowding  of  the 
smaller  ones  by  the  larger. 

Whciit  and  C/orcr. — Many  years  ago  the  pig  went 
from  acorns  to  corn  in  the  timber  sections  of  the 
country,  says  N<(ti(inal  Stor/,-iiiaii.  The  pig  didn't 
know  how  to  eat  anything  else,  unless  it  was  a  rare 
little  slop.  In  those  days  the  pig  was  a  coarse, 
hardy  animal,  maturing  in  two  years  fairly  well  to 
300  pounds.  This  was  later  succeeded,  a  writer 
says,  by  the  gospel  of  grass  and  the  clover  fields. 
The  farmers  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  a 
bushel  of  corn  fed  on  good  clover  or  blue  grass  went 
much  further  than  a  bushel  fed  in  a  dry  pen.  The 
next  idea  was,  why  not  feed  the  hog  altogether  on 
grass?  Simply  because  the  hog  is  not  built  that 
way.  The  stomach  is  not  large  enough  to  enable  it 
to  utilize  enough  coarse  feed  to  make  a  profitable 
growth,  (iive  the  hog  time  enough  and  select  a 
grazing  type,  and  it  can  be  done,  but  the  time  in- 
volved, togethei-  with  the  risk  from  disease  and  the 
interest  on  the  investment,  render  it  unprofitable  in 
the  grass  and  corn  States  of  the  West.  How  much 
of  the  frame  should  be  made  on  grass  and  how  much 
on  grain  to  secure  the  greatest  profit  depends  very 
much  on  conditions  and  circumstances.  The  point 
that  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  hog  cannot  be 
grown  profitably  on  grain  alont?  nor  under  ordinary 
western  conditions  on  gr-ass  alone;  that  it  is  not 
grain  nor  grass,  but  grain  on  grass  that  brings  the 
prpflt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


English  Agriculture  and  the  English  Farmer. 

To  THE  Editor: — If  there  is  satisfaction  to  be  got 
from  the  adage  "misery  loves  company,"  the  Cali- 
fornia wheat-grower  can  find  this  misanthropic  joy  in 
abundance  in  contemplating  the  condition  of  his 
English  competitor,  who  is  suffering  more  than  h* 
from  the  unprecedentedly  low  price  of  that  cereal. 

A.  Bedford,  Esq.,  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Laii< 
E.rpress  of  Sept.  3d,  feelingly  expresses  the  situatioB 
of  the  British  farmer  when  he  states: 

No  one  who  understands  the  state  of  agriculture  at  th« 
present  time  need  envy  the  farmer  his  position.  Rents,  rates 
and  unreduced  labor  all  combined  will  swallow  the  :J2s.  pt^r  qr. 
for  his  wheat  whenever  marketed. 

Twenty  years  ago  English  wheat  fetched  above  65 
shillings  per  quarter.  Present  quotations  in  Great 
Britain  are  below  even  the  paltry  22  shillings  men- 
tioned by  the  Exprt-nn  correspondent.  In  1888  the 
area  under  wheat  in  (ireat  Britain  was  2,670,000 
acres  and  the  product  0,880,000  quarters.  This  year 
it  is  estimated  7,000,000  quarters  have  been  grown 
from  1,927,000  acres.  It  costs  the  English  tenant 
farmer,  including  rent,  taxes  and  cultivation,  not 
far  from  £5  per  acre  to  grow  wheat  and  the  average 
yield  is  twenty-eight  bushels,  or,  estimating  liber- 
!  ally,  four  quarters  to  the  acre.  At  this  rate,  at  go- 
ing prices,  the  grower  is  out  of  pocket  12  shillings 
or  more  on  each  acre  he  has  in  wheat,  to  say  nothing 
of  wasting  his  energies  for  a  twelve-month  in  an  un- 
profitable business  and  loss  of  interest  on  his  capital 
invested,  which  investment  for  the  teutant  of  an 
English  farm — which  will  average  350  acres — will 
easily  foot  up  £3500. 

This  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  The  Amei-ican 
farmer,  who  for  the  most  part  tills  his  own  land,  the 
first  cost  of  which  per  acre  in  many  cases  does  not 
equal  the  average  annual  expense  to  the  English 
tenant  farmer  of  cultivating  the  same  amount  of 
ground,  when  wheat  is  low  can  turn  his  attention  to 
something  else  —  cattle,  hogs,  or  it  may  be, 
grow  other  products  —  in  California  fruit,  for 
instance.  The  British  tenant  farmer,  on  the 
contrary,  has  no  such  resource,  or  if  it  exists, 
seems  not  to  have  found  it.  If  he  gives  up 
wheat  and  goes  in  for  live  stock  or  dairying,  he  finds 
as  sharp  competition  from  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  the  Argentine  Republic  as 
he  did  when  growing  wheat  in  rivalry  with  North 
and  South  America,  Russia  and  India.  On  this  point 
the  following  from  a  late  daily  paper  is  of  interest: 

The  latest  cargo  delivered  at  London  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  by  the  steamer  Perthshire  was  the  largest 
single  load  of  refrigerated  meat  ever  handled.  It  consisted  of 
7(),0()()  caicasses  of  sheep,  9000  haunches  and  the  same  number 
of  legs  of  mutton,  .5.50  tons  of  beef,  150  bags  of  bullocks'  hearts, 
1.50  bags  of  ox  tails  and  kidneys,  7  cases  of  oysters  and  760 
cases  of  butter.  There  was  room  in  the  steamer's  hold  for 
about  12,000  more  carcasses  of  sheep.  The  shipment  was  the 
first  of  the  kind  from  the  Pacific  where  the  ammonia  machias 
was  used  for  refrigerating  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  value  of  livestock  in  Great  Britain  declined  from 
a  total  of  £199,912,281  in  1888  to  £179,507,167  in  1892; 
that  tenant  farmers  there  are  throwing  up  their 
farms  by  hundreds,  even  under  an  offered  reduction 
in  rents  of  fifty  per  cent,  and  that  British  land- 
owners are  face  to  face  with  a  condition  of  things 
that  promises  to  have  a  profound  social  and  political 
effect  on  their  country.  Even  now  the  question  ag 
to  the  future  position  of  the  English  farmer  is  under 
discussion.  Some  careful  observers  of  social  move- 
ments predict  that  the  present  race  of  sturdy  and 
independent  agriculturists  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
class  akin  to  the  French  peasant  proprietor,  whose 
object  in  life  is  to  increase  the  hoard  in  his  stocking 
by  painful  and  incessant  tofl.  In  short,  that  the  suc- 
cessful English  farmer  of  the  next  century  will  not 
be  the  hearty,  well  fed  and  groomed  frequenter  of 
agricultural  shows  of  the  days  of  sixty-five  shilling 
wheat,  but  will  have  degenerated  into  a  delver  on  a 
smaU  farm,  his  own  property. 

The  position  of  the  average  English  landowner  is 
not  much  better  than  that  of  his  tenants.  The  rents 
accruing  from  many  farms  in  England  are  subject  to 
charges  and  settlements  which  are  of  a  fixed  char- 
acter. The  holders  of  such  estates  find  themselves 
in  a  difficult  situation  when  the  alternative  is  pre- 
sented of  reducing  rents  heavily  or  taking  on  tha 
property.  If  the  former  course  is  adopted  the 
net  returns  are  correspondingly  reduced,  while  if 
the  latter  is  followed  capital  must  be  forthcoming, 
the  returns  for  which  in  the  present  state  of  agri- 
culture are  extremely  uncertain. 

It  is  from  these  classes,  the  British  farmei'S  and 
landowners,  that  the  cry  for  the  most  part  proceeds, 
and  of  which  so  much  is  made  in  certain  American 
journals,  the  cry  for  protectifjn  and  the  doubl« 
standard.  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws.  Mean- 
while, manufacturing  grows  apace  in  Great  Britain, 
and  with  it  the  banking  interest.  These  are  absorb- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  energy  and  capital  of  tha 
kingdom.  The  hope  of  the  relief  of  British  agricul- 
ture from  a  pre-Cobden  tariff'  and  cheap  money  seems 
illusory,  even  in  face  of  the  rapidly  increasing  de- 
pendence of  Great  Britain  on  other  countries  for 
food.  WiLLARD   B.  HaRB1N«T»{(. 

I    San  I'raucisco,  Sept.  24,  1894, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Courage. 


Because  I  hoUl  it  sinful  to  despond, 
And  will  not  let  the  bitterness  of  life 

Blind  nie  with  burning  tears,  but  l(M)k  beyond 
Its  tumults  and  its  strife, 

Because  I  lift  m.v  head  above  the  mist, 
-Where  the  sun  shines  and  t  he  broad  breezes 
blow, 

By  every  ray  and  every  raindrop  kissed 
That  CJod's  love  doth" bestow ; 

Think  you  I  find  no  bitterness  at  all  i 
No  burden  to  be  borne  like  Christian's  pack? 

Think  you  there  are  no  ready  tears  to  fall 
Because  I  keep  them  back  ! 

Why  should  I  hug  life's  ills  with  cold  reserve 
To  curse  myself  and  all  who  love  me  ?  Nay ! 

A  thousand  times  more  good  than  I  deserve 
God  gives  rne  every  day. 

And  in  each  one  of  these  rebellious  tears 
Ivept  bravely  back  He  makes  a  rainbow 
shine ; 

Grateful  I  take  His  slightest  gift,  no  fears 
Nor  any  doubts  are  mine. 

Dark  skies  must  clear,  and  when  the  clouds 
are  past 

One  golden  day  redeems  a  weary  year; 
Patient  I  listen,  sure  that  sweet  at  last 
Will  sound  His  voice  of  cheer. 

Then  vex  me  not  with  chiding.    Let  me  be. 

I  must  be  glad  and  grateful  to  the  end. 
I  grudge  you  not  your  cold  and  darkness— me 

The  powers  of  light  befriend. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


In   a  Moment  of  Great  Tempta- 
tion. 


The  hugh  safe — so  vast  and  massive 
that  it  miorht  almost  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  prison — stood  open.  The 
approach  to  its  entrance  was  by  a  mar- 
ble stairway,  with  brass  railings  that 
shone  resplendent  with  daily  burnish- 
ing. The  stairway  led  from  a  spacious 
chamber,  comfortably,  nay,  luxuriou';ly 
furnished,  the  temple  in  which  the 
shrine  was  housed.  The  eye  that  wan- 
dered from  floor  to  wall  and  ceiling 
met  everywhere  such  startling  and 
substantial  evidence  of  money  spent 
without  stint  or  measure  in  ornamen- 
tation that  but  for  the  presence  on 
two  massive  oaken  tables  of  several 
commonplace  inkwells,  with  pads  and 
blotters,  the  strong-room  of  the  C.  C. 
Co.  might  readily  have  passed  as  the 
somewhat  eccentric  adjunct  to  the 
palace  of  a  millionaire.  But  these  com- 
mon commercial  inkstands,  with  their 
homely  accessories,  strengthened  the 
theory  that  absolute  perfection  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  realized,  even  in  the  har- 
monizing of  inanimate  objects.  The 
millionaire  might  have  caused  ink- 
stands of  solid  gold  and  silver  to  be 
placed  upon  these  tables.  The  officers 
of  the  C.  C.  Co.  considered  their  plain 
equivalent  in  usefulness  quite  good 
enough  for  the  service  of  the  committee 
of  directors,  which  upon  this  very  day 
was  to  assemble  in  these  sacred  pre- 
cincts and  count,  ostensibly  with  their 
own  august  fingers,  the  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  securities  that  repre- 
sented in  stocks  and  bonds  the  assets 
of  the  great  corporation. 

The  hour  was  still  early.  The  sun- 
light streamed  in  generous  golden  rays 
through  the  huge  plate-glass  windows. 
It  bathed  in  warm  effulgence  alike  the 
cold  marble,  the  heavy  gilding,  the 
shining  brass,  the  mirror-like  steel  of 
the  open  safe  door  with  its  wondrous 
mechanism  of  combination  locks.  The 
same  sunshine  that  glistened  upon  the 
broad  ocean,  but  a  few  miles  away,  that 
glided  church  spire  and  cottage  roof 
and  emerald  hilltop,  and  caused  many 
an  honest  human  heart  to  overflow  with 
the  joy  that  bursts  from  the  lips  in 
song,  shone  with  equal  warmth  upon 
the  solitary  inmate  of  this  georgeous 
chamber  and  found  him  unrespon.sivo 
saved  by  a  half-stifled  groan.  To  him 
the  rising  sun  meant  the  approach  of 
an  inevitable  moment  that  must  wreck 
his  whole  career,  blot  forever  the  once 
spotless  record  of  an  hornorable  life, 
plunge  him  forever  into  an  abyss  of 
hopeless  degradation,  darker,  far  dark- 
er, and  more  bitter  than  the  grave 
itself.  For  at  the  brink  of  the  grave 
man  plants  the  flower  of  hope.  About 
this  spiritual  tomb  there  was  no  soil 
to  nourish  the  root  of  such  a  flower. 

On  the  raised  dais  upon  which  the 
massive  safe  was  based  John  Carver 
stood,  his  head  restfng  upon  his  hand, 
his  elbow  leaning  against  the  open  door. 


But  a  few  hours-  now  separated  him 
from  the  detection  which  he  knew  to  be 
inevitable  and  which  for  many  weary, 
miserable  weeks  had  held  his  spirit  in 
the  darkness  of  its  shadow.  Honest, 
upright,  faithful  to  his  trust,  John  Car- 
ver had  marched  through  forty  years 
of  rigid  adherence  to  principle  and  duty, 
and  had  fallen  in  the  forty-first  with  a 
shock  so  deep  and  sudden  that  the  force 
of  it  had  well  nigh  broken  his  honest 
heart. 

We  have  here  to  do  with  the  effect, 
not  with  cause  of  the  sin.  The  motive 
had  been  doubtless  a  strong  one,  for 
John  Carver  was  a  strong  man,  morally 
and  physically.  Strong— but  the  hollow 
eyes,  the  sunken  cheeks,  the  trembling 
hand,  told  of  the  ravages  that  ceaseless 
stinging  remorse  had  already  wrought, 
the  nights  of  restless  tossing,  the  days 
of  fruitless  yearning  to  go  back  to  that 
dread  hour  and  undo  what  had  been 
done.  As  yet  the  harm  of  it  was  in  his 
heart  alone.  When  he  had  taken  from 
among  its  ninety-nine  companions  that 
bond  of  $1,000  his  firm  intention  to  re- 
store it  to  the  package  before  counting- 
day  was  no  stronger  than  his  belief  in  his 
ability  to  effect  such  restoration.  But 
circumstances,  those  unstable  factors 
in  earthly  events,  had  otherwise  or- 
dained. The  money  pressure  which  for 
many  months  had  tossed  on  cyclonic 
billows  the  whole  cummunity  had  aug- 
mented rather  than  decreased,  and 
when  John  Carver  asked  redemption 
of  promises  given  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  black  wall  of  impossibil- 
ity, in  which  the  blackest  and  most 
ponderous  stone  of  all  was  the  impend- 
ing counting-day. 

"  Mr.  Carver  !  " 

The  wretched  man  started  as  if  to 
face  an  accuser.  So  absorbed  had  he 
been  in  bitter  introspection  that  he 
was  unconscious  of  the  entrance  of  his 
head  clerk,  who  now  respectfully  ad- 
dressed him. 

"The  committee  will  meet  at  10 
o'clock.  Have  you  decided  about  the 
assistance  ?  " 

John  Carver  had  pulled  himself  to- 
gether. But  for  his  pallor  and  the  sad, 
hunted  look  about  the  eyes,  both  of 
which  were  easily  attributable  to  tem- 
porar\'  illness  or  overwork,  he  was  in 
appearance  quite  himself  again. 

In  deep,  steady  tones  he  replied: 
"You  may  ask  Mr.  Jones  to  let  us 
have  Mr.  Samuels  and  Mr.  Slocum. 
They  were  both  with  us  on  the  last 
occasion,  were  they  not  ?  And  then 
you  might  go  to  Mr.  Desmond's  depart- 
ment and  ask  if  he  can  spare  Mr. 
French  for  a  few  hours." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

As  the  clerk  disappeared  John  Car- 
ver slowly  descended  the  marble  stair 
and  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  where 
the  demon  of  despair  soon  regained 
possession  of  him. 

One  more  hour  before  the  counting 
should  begin.  One  more  hour  closeted 
alone  with  his  shame — hLs  sin — then  ex- 
posure, humiliation,  loss  of  position, 
ruin,  prison  for  himself,  poverty  and 
degradation  for  his  beloved  wife  and 
children. 

Already  the  hum  and  stir  of  business 
were  audible  in  the  office  adjoining  the 
strong-room.  Preparations  were  being 
made  to  receive  the  directors  as  be- 
came their  dignity.  The  occasion,  like 
Christmas,  presented  itself  but  once  a 
year. 

John  Carver,  rousing  himself  from 
bitter  meditation,  glanced  at  his  watch. 
Ten  minutes  to  ten !  Mr.  Stanhope 
was  always  the  first — he  was  too 
prompt— he  always  bothered  every- 
bodj'  by  arriving  on  the  scene  of  action 
before  the  appointed  hour.  Simultane- 
ous with  the  turn  of  .John  Carver's 
thoughts  to  the  too-prompt  director 
was  the  click  of  the  iron  door  that  ad- 
mitted him  to  the  sanctuary. 

"Mr.  Carver,  good  morning.  ' 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Stanhojje." 

"  Never  break  my  rule,  do  I  ?  Al- 
ways on  time  or  rather  before  it.  Good 
rule  that.  Never  missed  a  train  or  a 
boat  in  my  life.  Missed  a  stage-coach 
once.  My  wife's  fault  that  time.  Wed- 
ding tour,  you  know.  Irregularities 
excusable,"  and  the  loquacious  Mr. 
Stanhope  subsided  into  the  luxurious 
arm-chair  which  an  assiduous  office  boy 
had  rolled  for  his  reception. 


Another  click  of  the  iron  door.  Enter 
Mr.  Hampden,  of  portly  dimensions 
and  dignified  mien.  Intellectually  he 
conveyed  the  impression  of  a  man  who 
has  received  a  frightful  blow  on  the 
head  from  a  club  and  is  slowly  recover- 
ing from  the  effects  of  it.  Mr.  Hamp- 
den waddled  and  grunted  toward  his 
seat,  vouchsafing  a  brief  "Good  morn- 
ing "  to  those  present. 

Next  came  Mr.  Harrington,  a  dap- 
per, lively,  good-natured  little  man  of 
seventy,  whose  sparkling  eyes  beamed 
a  hearty  endorsement  to  every  pleasant 
word  that  left  his  clean-shaven  lips. 
Even  poor  John  Carver  felt  a  certain 
alleviation  of  his  pain,  though  faint,  as 
the  effect  of  a  flood  tide  upon  the 
strong  current  of  a  great  river,  as  old 
Peter  Harrington  clasped  his  hand  in 
vigorous  pressure. 

Two  more  arrivals.  The  committee 
was  now  complete  and  ready  for 
action. 

To  the  aid  of  each  director  in  his 
arduous  duty  was  detailed  a  clerk,  who 
sat  opposite  across  the  table.  John 
Carver  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
safe  and  superintended  the  work  of 
carrying  out  in  regular  order  the  pack- 
ages of  stocks  and  bonds  which  the 
huge  drawers  and  tin  boxes  were  in 
turn  disgorging.  Great  armfuls  of  the 
precious  packages  went  down  the  mar- 
ble stz'airway  in  the  embrace  of  trusted 
employes  and  were  distributed  upon  the 


massive  tables  between  the  directors 
and  their  assistants.  As  the  particu- 
lar bundle  which  the  custodian  had 
known  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  i)assed 
on  its  way  to  the  counting  tables,  John 
Carver's  heart  throbbed  with  such 
violence  that  involuntarily  his  hand 
sought  the  support  of  the  brass  rail- 
ing. The  sweat  broke  in  great  drops 
from  his  forehead,  but  there  was  none 
to  note  his  excitement.  His  eyes, 
riveted  upon  the  object,  followed  its 
descent  and  progress  to  the  table, 
where  it  was  placed  with  several  other 
packages  before  Mr.  Stanhope. 

The  dii-ectors  differed  greatly  in  their 
methods  of  counting.  Some  of  them 
preformed  the  duty  as  carefully  and 
conscientiously  as  the  most  accurate 
and  loyal  of  employes.  Others  content- 
ed themselves  with  merely  watching 
the  clerks  who  sat  opposite  them  as 
they  went  through  the  labor,  for  the 
execution  of  which  the  directors  pock- 
eted, at  the  close  of  the  session,  each  a 
bright  ten-dollar  gold  piece.  Mr. 
Hampden  was  notably  indifferent  to  all 
that  transpired.  Mr.  Stanhope,  on  the 
contrary,  albeit  somewhat  talkative, 
seemed  to  feel  conscientious  scruples  as 
to  shifting  the  whole  burden  upon  other 
shoulders,  and  counted  zealously. 

Mr.  French,  the  clerk  who  had  been 
detailed  to  assist  Mr.  Stanhope,  was  a 
novice  at  the  business.  Bright,  ambi- 
tious, conscient  ii>us  and  extremely  sen- 
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sitive,  this  young  man  desired  to  excel 
in  everytbing  lie  undertook,  and  felt 
keenly  every  shortcoming,  real  or  im- 
aginary. His  first  experience  in  secur- 
ity counting  was  painful  to  himself  and, 
perhaps,  somewhat  annoying  to  others. 
Mr.  Stanhope,  although  himself  no  ex- 
pert, invariably  outstripped  him  in 
declaring  the  tally. 

Each  package  of  bonds  were  ticket- 
ed with  a  statement  of  number,  kind 
and  denomination.  In  many  cases  Mr. 
Stanhope  divided  the  packages,  retain- 
ing one  part  for  his  own  counting  and 
handing  the  other  to  the  clerk. 

John  Carver's  eyes,  still  fastened  up- 
on the  package  from  which  his  fate 
depended,  saw  it  pass  intact  from  the 
director's  to  those  of  Mr.  French. 

The  latter  rose  from  his  chair  and, 
bending  over  the  package,  dipped  his 
fingers  in  the  wet  sponge  beside  him 
and  slowly  began  to  count. 

Though  no  .sound  escaped  the  clerk's 
lips,  John  Carver's  overwrought  nerves 
kept  him  in  fancy  pace  to  pace  with 
the  young  man's  arithmetical  progress 
through  that  bundle  of  ci'isp  securities. 

"One  hundred  !  "  said  Mr.  Stanhope, 
quietly,  as  he  finished  his  package  and 
glanced  with  a  comical  expression  of 
expectancy  at  Mr.  French,  who  was 
still  struggling  with  his  count. 

The  young  man  colored  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair  and  plunged  madly  forward. 

"  One  hundred  !  "  he  cried,  a  moment 
later.  He  had  counted  only  ninety-nine 
bonds,  but  firmly  believing  that  the 
contents  of  the  package  tallied  exactly 
with  the  ticket,  and  ashamed  to  delay 
the  work  by  his  self-acknowledged 
slowness  or  stupidity,  he  caught  at  a 
straw,  unconscious  tiiat  in  so  doing  he 
had  saved  a  drowning  man. 

At  the  sound  of  "One  hundred  "  from 
Mr.  French's  lips  the  long- pent-up 
emotions  of  John  Carver  burst  furiously 
through  all  obstructions  and  flung  him 
staggering  against  the  railing,  which 
he  gripped  convulsively  with  both 
hands  in  the  tension  of  a  vise.  A  dark 
mist  surged  before  his  eyes — a  noise  as 
of  thunder  was  in  his  ears,  and  for  an 
instant  he  believed  that  death  had  come 
to  relieve  him  of  all  earthly  pain.  Then 
slowly  the  mists  rolled  away,  the  noise 
dwindled  to  the  normal  sounds  of  sub- 
dued conversation,  the  rustling  of 
papers,  the  footfalls  on  velvet  carpet 
and  marble  stairs.  Some  one  spoke  to 
him — a  commonplace  remark.  He  an- 
swered in  his  ordinary  voice.  But  oh  ! 
to  be  alone — to  think  in  solitude,  to 
realize  the  awful  chasm  across  which 
he  had  been  lifted  by  an  unhoped-for, 
unlooked-for  accident. 

To  every  agony  there  is  an  end,  in 
death  or  in  life.  The  session  was  over. 
The  directors  caressed  the  pretty  gold 
pieces  that  represented  the  pecuniary 
acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  their 
special  services  on  this  occasion. 

One  and  all  shook  hands  with  John 
Carver  as  they  passed  out,  Mr.  Har- 
rington I'emarking  pleasantly  that  it 
was  indeed  a  sinecui'e  to  examine  the 
integrity  of  matters  over  which  Mr. 
Carver  had  charge. 

The  directors  gone,  the  custodian 
seated  himself  at  his  desk  under  the 
pretence  of  writing.  Thus  he  waited 
the  moment  when  his  staff  of  clerks 
should  also  have  left  the  premises. 
When  the  echoes  of  the  last  footstep 
in  the  outer  hall  had  died  away  John 
Carver  had  closed  and  locked  the  heavy 
door.  At  last  the  moment  had  come. 
At  last  he  was  alone,  free  to  breathe, 
free  to  revel  in  the  glorious  sensation 
of  escape  from  deadly  peril. 

Yielding  to  a  natural  impulse,  this 
honest  felon  flung  himself  upon  his 
knees  and  with  hot  tears  of  gratitude 
poured  forth  the  long-pent-up  torrents 
of  his  woe  and  built  within  his  grateful 
heart  a  fortress  of  resolves  so  strong 
and  lofty  that  no  enemy  might  shatter 
or  scale  its  walls  to  dispute  possession 
with  the  joy  and  hope  that  reigned 
within.— Lloyd  M.  Mayer,  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post. 


Prof.  Van  Note — "You  vish  to  learn 
to  blay  de  cornet,  eh  ?  Vy  nod  dake 
de  mandolin  insteat '?  "  Youth  —  "I 
like  the  cornet  better."  "  Yah,  maybe 
so;  but  you  vas  not  strong  enough  to 
learn  de  cornet."  "I  can  manage  it 
easily."  "Yah,  maybe;  but  can  you 
manage  de  neighbors  '.''  "—Good  News. 


Mr.  Multy's  5tory. 


"  Speakin'  of  stories  gettin'  started," 
remarked  old  Mr.  Multy,  as  he  rear- 
ranged the  pile  of  brown  wrapping 
paper  into  a  more  comfortable  cushion 
on  the  top  of  the  nail-keg,  "it  does 
beat  all.  It  come  mighty  nigh  goin' 
hard  with  ol'  Jim  Jobnsin  once  on  ac- 
count of  a  story  growin'  a  little. 

"  Tell  us  about  it,"  said  the  young  new 
clerk,  to  whom  most  of  the  corner-store 
stories  were  as  yet  new. 

"Well,  you  see,  "  began  Mr.  Multy, 
"  old  Dekin  S waller  come  home  to  din- 
ner one  day,  an'  he  happened  to  say  to 
Mrs.  Swaller,  I  met  young  Slimmers  to- 
day, an'  he  said  that  he  heerd  that  Jim 
Johnsin  was  thinkin'  of  buyin'  the  wid- 
der  Spriggins'  place." 

"Jes  as  soon  as  the  dekin  had  gone 
down  town  agin  Mrs.  Swaller  put  her 
shawl  on  an'  steps  across  to  Anastashy 
Soper's,  an"  says:  '  What  do  you  s'pose 
I  heerd  this  mornin'?  Jim  Johnsin  has 
bought  the  widder  Spriggins'  place. 
I  wonder  if  he's  goin'  to  take'  the  wid- 
dow  along  with  the  rest  of  the  prop'ty? ' 

"  '  Jes's  like  as  not,'  says  Anastashy; 
'  an  wife  not  dead  yet  six  months! ' 

"Soon  as  Mi-s.  Swaller'd  gone,  Anas- 
tashy skipped  over  to  ol'  Mrs.  Grumpy. 
She  had  to  talk  loud  to  the  ol'  lady  ac- 
count o'  her  deefness,  an'  even  then 
Mrs.  Grumpy  didn't  ketch  quite  all  she 
said,  an'  had  to  guess  some. 

"  Anastashy  says:  '  Have  you  heard 
the  news?  Jim  Johnsin's  goin'  to  marry 
the  widder  Spiggins  for  her  prop'ty. ' 

"  'How?' 

"  '  Jim  Johnsin's  goin'  to  marry  the 
widder  Spriggins  for  her  prop'ty.' 
"'No!  Is'e?' 

"'That's  what  they  say.  I  alius 
heerd  he  thought  a  good  deal  of  the 
widder  '  fore  his  first  wife  died.' 

"'Yes,  that's  so.  What  they  goin' 
to  do  with  Jim's  two  children?' 

"  '  I  don't  believe  the  widder  '11  have 
'em  round.  They'll  prob'ly  have  to 
send  'em  to  the  orphan  asylum. ' 

"  'How?' 

"'Orphan  asylum.'  An'  Anastashy 
she  happened  to  think  she'd  left  three 
pies  in  the  oven  an'  she  skipped  back 
home  'fore  the  old  lady  could  half  git 
the  thing  straight.  She  had  roomatics 
so  bad  she  couldn't  git  out  to  carry  the 
news  along,  an'  she  was  on  nettles  till 
yoimg  Mrs.  Fred  Gadabout  come  in, 
and  then  she  says,  all  of  a  tremor:  '  Did 
you  hear  the  news?  Jim  Johnsin's 
goin'  to  marry  the  widder  Spriggins  to 
git  the  farm  the  old  man  Spriggins 
worked  so  hard  to  pay  for.' 

"  '  Good  gracious! ' 

"  '  How?  ' 

"  'I  say,  (looDNEss  (jracious!  ' 

"  '  Yes,  I  guess  so.  An'  Jim's  two 
children  has  gone  clean  crazy  'bout  it, 
an'  they're  talkin'  'bout  sendin'  '  em  to 
the  'syliam.' 

"  '  You  don't  tell  me! ' 

"  '  How? ' 

"  '  You  don't  tell  me! ' 

"  'I  haven't  heerd,  but  there's  been 
talk  that  Jim  thought  a  good  deal  of 
the  widder  'fore  his  first  wife  died,  an' 
that   maybe  he  pizened  her.' 

"  '  Mercy! '    He  ought  to  be  hung!' 

"  'How?' 

'■  'They  ought  to  hang  him! ' 

"'Well,'  says  the  old  lady,  kind  o' 
chucklin'  knowin'-like  to  herself — 'well,' 
says  she,  'if  he  marries  the  widder 
Spriggins  he'll  wish  they  had.'  " — From 
Harper's  Magazine  for  September  . 


Smiles. 

Willie — "Auntie,  what  is  meant  by 
'  unanimous  consent '  in  Congress  ?  " 
Aunt  Sarah— "  When  ther'  all  talkin' 
to  wunst." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Little  Dot — "Phew!  I'm  mos' 
roasted.  Can  you  read  the  thermome- 
ter ?  "  Little  Dick  —  "Yep."  Little 
Dot — "  Well,  go  look  at  it;  an'  sec  if 
I'm  as  hot  as  I  feel."- Good  News. 

An  old  colored  servant  in  a  New 
England  household  was  asked  by  his 
master  to  carry  a  note  to  a  house  in 
another  quarter  of  the  city.  "Are 
you  sure  you  know  where  the  house 
is?"  asked  the  gentleman.  "Well, 
sah,"  responded  the  -servant,  with  a 
roll  of  his  big  eyes,  "I  on'y  wusht  I 
hab  as  many  dollars  as  I  know  whar 
dat  house  am,  sah  ! " 


Gems. 


We  do  not  count  a  man's  years  until 
he  has  nothing  else  to  count. — Emer- 
son. 

It  is  not  the  man  with  a  motive,  but 
the  man  with  a  purpose  who  wins. — 
Dallas  News. 

Be  gentle  !  The  sea  is  held  in  check, 
not  by  a  wall  of  brick,  but  by  a  beach 
of  sand. — Ivan  Panin. 

One's  self-satisfaction  is  an  untaxed 
kind  of  property  which  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  find  depreciated. 

It  is  not  the  reading  of  many  books 
which  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  wise 
or  good,  but  the  well-reading  of  a  few. 
— Baxter. 

The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the 
way  to  market.  It  depends  chiefly  on 
two  word.s— industry  and  frugality.— 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

If  thou  wouldst  find  much  favor  and 
peace  with  God  and  man,  be  very  low 
in  thine  own  eyes;  forgive  thyself  lit- 
tle, and  others  much. 

And  yet  when  a  strong  brain  is 
weighed  against  a  true  heart,  it  seems 
to  me  like  balancing  a  bubble  against  a 
wedge  of  pure  gold.— O.  W.  Holmes. 

You  must  not  only  work,  but  you 
must  order  your  work  with  intelligence; 
you  must  be  preparing  the  way  for 
what  you  intend  to  become,  as  well  as 
do  what  lies  to  your  hand. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  modesty  in  a 
man  is  never  to  be  allowed  as  a  good 
quality,  but  a  weakness,  if  it  suppresses 
his  virtue  and  hides  it  from  the  world, 
when  he  has  at  the  same  time  a  mind  to 
exert  himself.  A  French  author  says, 
very  justly,  that  modesty  is  to  the  other 
virtues  in  a  man  what  shade  in  a  pic- 
ture is  to  the  parts  of  the  thing  repre- 
sented. It  makes  all  the  other  beauties 
conspicuous,  which  would  otherwise  be 
but  a  wild  heap  of  colors.  This  shade 
in  our  actions  must,  therefore,  be  very 
justly  applied,  for  if  there  be  too  much 
it  hides  our  good  qualities,  instead  of 
showing  them  to  advantage. — Sir  R. 
Steele. 


If  You  Want  to  Be  Loved. 


Don't  find  fault. 

Don't  contradict  people,  even  if 
you're  sure  you  are  right. 

Don't  be  inquisitive  about  the  affairs 
of  even  your  most  intimate  friend. 

Don't  underrate  anything  because 
you  don't  possess  it. 

Don't  believe  that  everybody  else  in 
the  world  is  happier  than  you. 

Don't  conclude  that  you  have  never 
had  any  opportunities  in  life. 

Don't  believe  all  the  evil  you  hear. 

Don't  repeat  gossip,  even  if  it  does 
interest  a  crowd. 

Don't  go  untidy  on  the  plea  that 
everybody  knows  you. 

Don't  be  rude  to  your  inferiors  in 
social  position. 

Don't  overdress  or  underdress. 

Don't  jeer  at  anybody's  religious  be- 
lief. 

Don't  try  to  be  anything  else  but  a 
gentlewoman;  and  that  means  a  wo- 
man who  has  consideration  for  the 
whole  world,  and  whose  life  is  governed 
by  the  golden  rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  be  done  by." — Christian 
World. 


Little  Bertha  came  home  from  school 
the  other  day  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. Rushing  in  upon  her  mother, 
she  exclaimed:  "O  mamma,  guess 
what  we're  going  to  do!"  "Nothing 
very  dreadful,  I  hope,  my  dear." 
"Why,  our  class  is  studying  botany; 
and  we're  going  to  tantalize  the  flowers 
next  week." — Chicago  Journal. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Don't  go  early  in  the  forenoon  to 
have  boots  or  shoes  fitted.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  the  feet  are  at 
their  maximum  she. 

"People  lift  their  eyebrows,"  says 
William  Morris,  the  English  poet, 
"over  women  mastering  the  higher 
mathematics.  Why,  it  is  indefinitely 
more  difficult  to  learn  the  details  of 
good  housekeeping.  Anybody  can 
learn  mathematics,  but  it  takes  a  lot 
of  skill  to  manage  a  house  well." 

Steel  knives  or  other  articles  which 
have  become  rusty  should  be  rubbed 
with  a  little  sweet  oil,  then  left  for  a 
day  or  two  in  a  dry  place,  and  then 
rubbed  with  finely  powdered,  unslaked 
lime  until  every  vestige  of  the  rust  has 
disappeared,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place 
wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  flannel. 

An  easy  way  to  keep  silver  bright  is 
to  let  it  stand  a  while  in  borax  water — 
say  a  whole  morning  or  afternoon.  Put 
a  handful  of  borax  in  a  dishpan  of  hot 
water  with  a  little  soap.  When  the 
time  is  up,  pour  off  the  suds,  rinse  in 
clean  water  and  wipe  dry  with  a  soft 
cloth.    This  will  not  hurt  plated  ware. 

The  stiff,  high  collars,  particularly 
when  worn  by  short-necked  women, 
are  being  accused  of  producing  nervous 
headache.  They  press  at  the  back  di- 
rectly upon  the  sensitive  base  of  the 
brain  and  compress,  often  to  the  point 
of  injury,  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
neck,  frequently  causing  a  congestion 
that  ends  in  headache. 


Domestic  Recipes. 


Boiled  Quinces.— People  who  raise 
quinces  can  have  a  nice  dish  for  the 
tea  table  with  very  little  expense. 
Pare  and  quarter  them,  and  boil  them 
with  but  very  little  water  in  a  covered 
saucepan,  until  they  are  tender.  Serve 
with  cream  and  sugar. 

CAULIFLOWER  Au  Gratin. -—Arrange 
some  neatly  cut  pieces  of  boiled  cauli- 
flower on  a  dish,  pour  over  them  a  cup 
of  melted  butter,  sprinkle  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  grated  Parmesau 
cheese,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt 
and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Set  in  the  oven 
until  lightly  browned. 

TuRKis  Pilau. — One  pound  of  rice, 
one  quart  of  water,  eight  ounces  of 
good  butter.  Throw  a  pound  of  rice 
into  a  quart  of  boiling  water  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Boil  it  slowly,  and 
when  all  the  water  is  ab.sorbed,  pour 
(juickly  over  it  eight  ounces  of  boiling 
butter.  Cover  the  pan  closely  over  to 
prevent  the  steam  from  escaping,  and 
set  it  at  the  side  of  the  fire  for  nearly 
half  an  hour;  then  stir  it  lightly  with  a 
silver  fork  to  separate  the  grains  of 
rice.  Arrange  it  in  a  dome  shape  in 
the  center  of  a  hot  dish. 

Lamb  a  la  Mode. — Pick  off  all  the 
fat  from  a  nice  leg  of  lamb  or  small  leg 
of  mutton.  Cut  off  the  shank,  make 
deep  incisions  in  various  parts  of  the 
inside,  and  fill  them  with  a  stuffing 
made  of  crumbs  of  bread,  salt  pork, 
chopped  very  fine,  sweet  marjoram  and 
pepper.  Stuff  it  very  full.  Fry  two 
or  three  slices  of  pork  crisp  in  the  pot, 
then  take  them  out,  lay  in  the  leg  and 
brown  it  on  every  side.  Barely  cover 
it  with  water.  Add  twelve  cloves,  half 
an  onion  chopped  fine,  and  a  little  salt. 
Let  it  simmer  slowly  three  hours.  Half 
an  hour  before  it  is  done,  add  half  a 
teacup  of  tomato  catsup  or  a  few  toma- 
toes. When  you  take  up  the  leg, 
thicken  the  gravy,  if  it  is  not  thick 
enough.  Put  a  few  spoonfuls  over  the 
meat,  and  the  rest  in  a  gravy  tureen. 
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5orghuin  in  a  Dry  Year. 


We  never  saw  so  much  sorghum  in 
California  as  during  a  trip  through  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  last  week.  From 
Fresno  southward  there  are  immense 
areas  of  it  visible  from  the  car  windows 
and  in  many  cases  thrifty  section  men 
and  station  agents  seem  to  have  used 
railway  land  for  large  distances  along 
the  track.  It  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  service  which  the  differ- 
ent sorghum  varieties  will  render  Cali- 
fornia during  this  dry  year. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  who 
have  sorghum  crops  now  maturing  will 
be  pleased  to  read  something  about 
harvesting  and  feeding  the  stalks.  A 
western  writer  for  the  Country  Gmtli- 
vian  has  the  following  pertiment  sug- 
gestions: Believing  that  the  greatest 
value  of  the  sorghum  plant  lies  in  the 
sweet,  succulent  juice  of  the  stalk,  we 
sow  and  cultivate  as  thought  the  crop 
was  intended  for  molasses.  Prepare 
first  a  good  seed  bed,  the  soil  being  deep- 
ly stirred  and  thoroughly  pulverized; 
then  run  a  shallow  furrow,  or  rather 
draw  a  mark  from  one  to  two  inches 
deep,  and  drop  the  seed  by  hand,  as 
most  of  the  farm  machinery  drops  it 
entirely  too  thick.  The  rows  should  be 
about  three  and  one-half  feet  apart  and 
the  stalks  from  four  to  six  inches  from 
each  other  in  the  row,  so  as  to  have 
room  to  grow  to  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Cover  with  a  log  and  then  roll. 
Sorghum  being  a  half  tropical  plant 
loves  warm  weather.  If  planted  too 
early  it  will  do  nothing,  while  grass  and 
weeds  grow  up  and  usurp  its  place. 
But  give  it  an  even  start  in  warm 
weather  and  with  a  small  amount  of 
cultivation  it  will  outgrow  and  smother 
everything  else.  It  never  stops  grow- 
ing during  the  severest  drouth. 

Ciin'np  a  ml  Frerh'ng —About  the  time 
the  Baccharine  is  matured,  as  for  mo- 
lasses, in  good  time  before  frost,  we 
cut  it  witn  corn  knives  and  shock 
it  in  the  field,  where  it  stays  until  fed 
to  the  cattle  from  the  wagon.  To  pre- 
vent the  fodder  from  molding  make  the 
shock  small  at  first  and  let  it  cure  be- 
fore finishing.  The  shocks  should  final- 
ly be  large  and  tightly  tied  near  the 
top  as  the  juice  is  then  preserved  in 
the  stalk  and  kept  from  freezing  and 
drying.  Cured  ia  this  way  sorghum 
forms  our  principal  provender  for  cattle 
from  September  until  March,  the  stalks 
being  scattered  thin  on  the  sod  land 
when  the  cattle  are  turned  out  in  the 
morning.  It  is  best  that  they  have 
their  grain  ration  earlier,  as  they  should 
not  get  at  the  sorghum  when  very 
hungry;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  claimed  for 
sorghum  that  it  should  take  the  place 
of  everything  else.  If  a  cow  were 
allowed  all  the  sorghum  she  would  eat 
when  ravenously  hungry  she  might 
bloat;  but  we  have  never  had  any 
trouble  in  this  respect  when  sorghum 
is  used  as  above  advised,  and  have  car- 
ried from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
head  of  cattle  though  the  winter  during 
the  past  six  or  eight  years. 

Hotc  Cattle  Eat  The  cattle  com- 
mence at  the  seed  end  first  and  chew 
the  stalk  until  they  get  enough  for  a 
cud,  then  cut  it  off,  swallow,  pick  up 
the  same  stalk  and  begin  again  until 
the  entire  stalk  is  consumed.  We  have 
fed  a  good  deal  of  it  where  the  stalks 
were  over  eight  feet  in  length.  The 
blade  and  seed  are  of  course  good  food, 
but  are  less  in  quantity  than  the  stalk. 

Feeding  to  Horses. — Sorghum"' may 
be  used  to  advantage  as  a  food  for 
horses,  mules  and  hogs,  and  the  seeds 
are  excellent  for  poultry.  Cattle  and 
hogs,  however,  should  never  be  fed 
upon  sorghum  together;  hogs  takeout 
the  juice,  and  when  cattle  eat  the  dry 
pulp  and  fiber  which  they  refuse  the 
rimien  of  the  cow  cannot  manage  it. 
Thss  is  .so  with  sorghum  as  well  as  with 
the  stalk  of  the  common  field  corn. 
We  plant  the  Amber  because  it  con- 
tains more  sweetness  than  any  of  the 
other  kinds  tried.  But  if  cut  in  the 
immature  state  and  cured  into  hay,  as 
many  persons  advise,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  left  but  a  woody  fiber,  which 
contains  only  a  small  amount  of  nutri- 
tir«  substanca. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50e  per  line  per 
moulb. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BlIKKK,  B2(i  Market  St.,  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
Btelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


JERSEYS— Fine  A.  J.C.  C.  reeistered  Bulls  for  sale 
at  San  Geronlmo.  Address  Roy  Bros..  Nlcaslo.  Cal 

P.  H.  MrKPHV,  Perkins.  S,ic.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  A  Berkshire  Hogrs. 

H.  v.  MOHR,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Clydesdale  Horses,  Holsteln-Friesian  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock  on  hand  and  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  0.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  187B. 


Poultry. 


FOR  SALE  —  400  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer's  flock  cheap.  Eggs  In  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  .anything  you  want  in  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Brown  Leglioms  and  Pekin  D\icks. 
I  have  hundreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  In 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference,  People's  Bank.  S;inta 
Cruz,  Cal.   J.  W.  Porgeus,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Kearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  miRKE.iaS  Market  St..S.F.— BERKSHIRES. 

CHAS.  A.  ST«)WH.  Stockton.  Reglsl  d  Berkshires. 
A  few  choice  brood  sows  at  reasonable  prices. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  'Yorkshire  Swine. 

MONROE   MILLER,    Ellsio,  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POLANO-CHINA  HO«;S, 

Best  Stock:  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jer.seys  and  Hol- 
stelns.  Wui.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  18Ti;. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Yotir  income  b.v  buying  ,an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Itnnnn- 
bir  the  Ilest  is  Ihf  Cheapfst.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  131T  Castro  St.. 
O.akland,  Cal. 


f=^rank:  a.  brush, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)   Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.  C  \A/hlte  Leefhorns, 
S.  C  BroiA/n  L.ee;horns, 
Barred  F=*lyrrioiJth  Rocks, 
Black  minorcas. 
Eggs,  $3  per  13."e«  *S-Send  for  Circular. 


HALSTED  ^  INCUBATOR 


1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TTTRTT  PP  JUBILEE.  JUBILEE.  —  The  late  Im- 
ijuoii^x^x^t  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  It  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-regulating 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entlrel.v  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  200,  Mi  and  500-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  P.  WHITMAN,  Agent.  2015  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda. Cal.   Send  for  circular. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange. 
The  Pure  Bred  Red  Polled  Bull 

"DUKE  OF  SONOMA." 

WM.  EDMANDS  "RED  HILL  RA.VCH," 

Upper  Lake,  Cal. 

WAGON  AND  A  ■  Pft 

PLATFORM  ^^^^^2^ 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16  18  DRUMM  STREET,  8.  F. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     PRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF»Ec::iML-r"v. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  heallhy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Biggs,  Butte  Count-y,  Cal. 


AT    F'MCTORY  PRICE: 

AVe  Ship  Direct.   No  Commissions  to  Pay. 


MITCHELL  MFG.  CO.  or  ALLISON,  HEFF  &  CO.,        ^"'lYn^nin^uco*  c". 


AIR  F»UmR 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COMBINED. 


COTVVPOLJIND  EINGIINE 

With  only  one  valve  and  GREATEST  Et:ONOMV  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

MANUFACTURED  BY — 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15. 


B25  Sixth  Strrt't,  Sun  Frniiciftfo. 


For  All  Purposes. 

KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 

IRRIGATION  OF  SMALL  FARMS  SIHPLIFIED.  -"^rmTmi.  ^ 

^   ■■itTtr""'^  COMPLETE   OUTFIT,    2400   GALLONS    PER    HOUR,  J300. 

•  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  IIT  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES. 

\Vc  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  Slate  Fair.  We  competed  for  1,3  riblrans 
and  won  II,  as  follows:  2  special;  :i  sweepstakes ; .{ 
firsts ;  4  seconds. 

Wc  bave  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

SESSIOINS  <&  CO., 

p.  O  Box  686.  LoR  Augeleg,  ChI. 


Genuine  only  with  KED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold 
smith,  Marvin,  Gambit. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc  , 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattle  healthy.  Formllch 
cows:  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
81»  Howard  .St., 

San  FraneUco,  Cal. 

Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  bave  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.   Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEAP. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  19,  1894. 

FLOUR— We  quote  as  follows :  Net  cash  prices 
for  Famil.v  Extras,  $.S  25  r*  *3  35  bbl:  Bakers' 
Kxtras,  f3  l.=i(<i$3  25;  Superfine,  $2  35fe'$2  60  'i'.  bbl. 

WHEAT— The  market  was  quite  soft  a  week 
ago,  and  it  is  no  better  to-da.v.  In  fact,  the  situa- 
tion is  easier,  and  offerings  cannot  be  placed  to  as 
(rood  advantage.  For  strictl.y  No.  1  shipping 
Wheat  the  full  quotable  figure  is  80c,  though  some 
parties  will  not  go  above  77' ic.  A  fancy  lot  would 
bring  81'4c  ctl.  Millers  are  also  toning  down 
their  bids,  none  being  inclined  to  give  over  ST'  jC 
for  selected  stock,  while  K.ic  is  the  limit  of  most 
buyers.  Walla  Walla  Wheat.  70c  for  fair  average, 
60(Siti5c  for  No.  2,  and  -10(2  50c  for  off  grade. 

BARLEY— The  situation  is  against  the  selling 
interest.  OfTerings  of  feed  quality  are  liberal, 
while  the  demand  is  slow  and  limited,  giving 
buyers  about  every  advantage.  The  demand  for 
Brewing  Barley  for  shipment  is  falling  oil,  aud 
trade  in  this  line  will  soon  be  conttned  to  local 
and  coast  custom.  We  quote :  Feed,  fair  to  good, 
7,')(a77J4c;  choice,  78=!i(n' 80c;  Brewing,  85@90c '#  ctl. 

OATS— This  article  shares  in  the  depressed  feel- 
ing which  largely  prevails  in  the  cereal  market. 
Stocks  are  heavy  and  quotations  have  downward 
tendency.  Trade  is  of  fair  volume,  with  promise 
of  continuance,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  hope  of  any  immediate  improvement  in 
prices.  We  quote  as  follows :  Milling,  $1  W®1  15; 
Surprise,  $1  15rnil  20;  fancy  feed,  $1  IMI  1(1;  good 
to  choice,  Si7'ic((iil  05;  poor  to  fair,  80(»n2!4c;  Black, 
nominal;  Red,  nominal;  Gray.9.5c@$l  oil. 

CORN— Some  little  more  strength  in  quotations 
has  developed  within  the  past  few  days,  more  on 
account  of  small  otTeriugs  than  for  any  increased 
ilemand.  Quotable  at  $1  2.'j("$l  27'/2  %■  ctl  for 
large  Yellow,  $1  .'iO  for  small  Yellow  and  $1  30  for 
White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27  50@28  50  14 
ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  H)0-R  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-ft 
bugs,  $11  50. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  1?  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  9.V  50. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  Brown, $2('m$2  25; 
Yellow,  $2  7.5(a'2  90;  Triesie,  $2  50522  60;  Canary, 
.3«itc;  Hemp,  3?ic  1*  n>;  Rape,  IJif52Mc;  Timothy, 
.5(»«c  ^  ttj;  Alfalfa,  9c;  California,  7@7>'2C ;  Utah, 
8@8i4c;  Flax,  $.3@3  25  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16  50@17  50  ion. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13  50@$14  V  ton. 

HAY— The  market  is  showing  a  little  better 
tone,  under  steady  demand  and  moderate 
receipts.  Wire -bound  Hay  sells  at  $1 
ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are 
the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope- bound  Hay: 
Wheat  $8(ff'$12  50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  50010  50; 
OiU,  $7f/  ll:  Wild  Oat,  $7r*l0  50;  Alfalfa,  *8  .50(S!9; 
Barley,  $6^9;  Clover,  $7@10;  compressed,  $7@11 ; 
Stock,  $6{(i;7  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  5()@60c  bale. 

HOPS— There  is  some  inquiry  for  new  Hops,  but 
no  sales  of  consequence  have  been  etTecled.  At 
the  moment,  prices  cannot  bo  said  to  be  definitely 
established,  though  a  quotable  range  of  6(m8c  ^  lb 
for  good  to  choice  is  sutllciently  approximate. 
Buyers,  so  far,  limit  their  top  figure  to  7c,  while 
holders  want  a  trifle  more.  The  situation  is  re- 
viewed in  Thomas's  Produce  Circular  as  follows: 
"  The  new  crop  of  Hops  is  now  pretty  well  picked 
and  housed,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  there  will  be  plenty  of  baled  goods  on  the 
market.  On  account  of  the  continuous  bad 
weather  in  Oregon  aud  Washingtou,  aud  exces- 
sively hot  weather  in  California,  the  output  will 
be  much  lighter  than  first  expected.  We  doubt  if 
the '94  crop  will  exceed  that  of  '93  five  to  ten  per 
cent  at  the  utmost.  Some  dealers  claim  that  it 
will  be  no  larger  than  last  year,  in  fact,  somewhat 
less." 

RYE— Quotable  at  87'/j  (ai  90c  V  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  95cfe$l  05  ¥  ctl. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable    at    $18  50fe'19 
f  ton. 

POTATOES— There  are  a  good  many  poor  sweets 
on  the  market  that  buyers  can  have  at  their  own 
figures.  Early  Rose,  2.5(n.35c;  River  Red,  40@50c; 
Garnet  Chile, '35(n'45c;  Burbauks,  35@50c;  Salinas 
BurbanUs,  65ff80c;  Sweets,  75c@$l  25  f,  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  40@50c  f.  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $150(al75; 
Blackeye,  $1  (iOti'l  65;  Niles,  $1  50(H  1  75  ctl. 

BEANS— Good  tone  to  the  market,  though  busi- 
ness is  not  of  rushing  character.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Bayos,  $1  1b(a<i  80;  Butter.  $1  75(Sj2  for  small 
and$2Cn2  10  for  large;  Pink,  $1.50(51175;  Red, 
2  25;  Lima,$4@4  '25;  Pea,  $2  40(3)2  65;  Small  White, 
ta  50@2  B5;  Large  While,  $2  20(8$2  35  *  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— The  supply  of  Tomatoes  con- 
tinues large  and  prices  remain  easy.  Other 
kinds  are  also  plentiful,  so  the  market  is  not 
suffering  for  lack  of  receipts.  We  quote: 
Green  Okra,  35(5  50c  1»box;  Egg  plant,  255i  40c  * 
box;  Cucumbers, 30(a50c  ^  box  for  bay ;  Pickles, Slfn 
1  50  for  No.  1  and  •£>c&5i)c  ctl  for  No.  2;  Summer 
Squash,  mOiSUc  ^  box;  Green  Corn,  ;i5@.50c  %»  sack 
for  common  and  $l@1.25  1?box  for  bay;  Berkeley 
Corn.  60((ii7r)C  per  box;  Marrowfat  Squash,  $5  ¥  ton; 
Green  Peppers,  20(5'40c  box  for  Chile  and  2.5(3)400 
^  box  for  Bell;  Tomatoes,  1.5(<i30c  box;  Turnips, 
75c  ¥  ctl;  Beets,  75c  f.  sack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  ^ 
ctl;  Carrots,  35(g)40c;  Cabbage,  50(S60c;  Garlic, 
lH(92c  fi  lt>;  Cauliflower,  60@70c  dozen;  Dry 
.  Peppers,  17>4@20c  ft>. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Choice  Bartlett  Pears  bring 
top  figures.  Good  Apples  are  also  in  reqiiest.  Figs 
are  neglected.  Pomegranates,  75c^i$l  ¥  box; 
Quinces,  25@50c  t!  box;  White  Nectarines,  3.5@50c 
Vbox;  Red  Nectarines,, 50(S  60c  c*box;  Crabapples, 
25@50c  ¥  box;  Peaches,  3.5c(S4!l  ^  box  and  $-JO(g:. 
27  50  f  ton  in  bulk ;  Black  Figs.  20(a'40c  f4  box  for 
l-layers  and  50@U0c  for  2-layers  box;  Plums, 
40@60o  box;  Apples,  .3,5(ai$1  ^  box;  Pears,  com- 
mon, 25@50c  ^  box ;  Bartlett  Pears,  50(g'*lc  box; 
Cantaloupes,  7.5c(a)$l  25  *  crate;  Nutmegs,  SOfelSOc; 
Watermelons,  $5@8  hundred. 

GRAPES— Are  in  abundant  supply.  We  quote: 
Sweetwater,  -^hdiSric:  Malaga,  30(n40c;  Muscat, 
20(31  JOc;  Black,  20(<i:^0c;  Tokay,  25(r/'40c;  Isabella, 
50(S7.5c:  Ck)rnechon,  40(n.5flc  ^  box;  Ziufaudel  Wine 
Grapes,  $10tn  13  ^  ton. 

BERRIES— Fair  demand.  We  quote:  Raspber- 
ries, $5@8  ^  chest;  Strawberries.  $3@5  chest  for 
Sharpless  and  $5@6  for  Longworths ;  Huckelber- 
rles,  4(g5c  ^  lb. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Limes  are  higher,  stocks  be- 
ing reduced.  We  quote :  Mexican  Limes,  $7(3)7  .50 
Vbox;  Lemons,  Sicily, —(«  —  ;  California  Lemons, 
|2@4  for  common  and  $5$iB  for  good  to  choice; 
Bananas,  t\@2  ^  bunch;  Pineapples  $2®  3  50  ^ 
dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— The  market  continues  slow  of 
movement,  with  no  change  in  values. 

Following  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8!4e ;  choice,  do,  8c ; 
fancy,  7'/4c;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6'5c;  prime,  6c. 


Apples— Evaporated,  Sh&SMc;  sun-dried.  5@6c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  G^e;  choice,  6V'jC;  standard, 
6c;  prime,  5?ic;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12(ai4c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  6c;  quarters,  .5c;  choice, 
4?iiC;  standard,  4c;  prime,  S^c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;  unpitted,  l!^(d!2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  i%(o  bc. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6!4c;  standard, 
6c ;  prime,  5i4c. 

Raisins — 4-crown,  loose,  4J-4c;  3-crown,  3!4c;  2- 
crown,  3c;  seedless  Sultanas,  4c;  seedless  Musca- 
tels, .3c  ^»  tb;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  25  ^  box; 
clusters,  $1  50:  Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clus- 
ters. $3;  <iicrown.  loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced, 
$1  2.5,^  box. 

Dried  Grapes- 214c  ~f,  ft. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  — @— c  ^  ft;  Walnuts,  8c  for 
hard  shell,  6(ai8c  for  soft  shell  and  5@7c  for 
paper  shell;  California  Almonds,  8H@9c  for  soft 
shell,  7c  for  hard  shell  and  10c  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  4(350 ;  Hickory  Nuts,  5(»i6c;  Filberts, 
10(3il0V2c;  Pecans,  8c  for  rough  and  8(3' 10c  for 
polished:  Brazil  Nuts,  8(ff.9c;  Cocoanuts,  $4  to 
$4  50  ^  100. 

HONEY  — Trade  is  of  small  proportions.  We 
quote:  Comb  WfiflHic;  water  white,  extracted, 
7@7!4c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5';W6c;  dark 
amber.  f,(n  5'/4c  "i*  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  f(  lb. 

BUTTER— Fair  demand  prevails  for  the  several 
descriptions,  but  prices  are  not  firm.  We 
quote:  Fancy  Creamery,  29(a31c;  fancy  dairy, 
2.5(3'27c;  good  to  choice,  22(3)240;  store  lots,  17@ 
20c:  pickled  roll,  new,  19{g21c;  firkin,  im-Mc3  lb. 

CHEESE— Prices  are  unchanged,  though  the 
tendency  of  the  market  is  favorable  for  sellers. 
We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8(j7  9c;  fair  to  good, 
6H(a7!4c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine.  12i4(@14c  1^  ft. 

E(i(;S— Fancy  ranch  bring  top  figures,  aud  some 
sales  are  said  to  be  made  at  an  advance  on  (luotcd 
rates.  We  quote:  California  ranch,  28(a:i2!4c; 
store  lots,  20^27c;  Eastern  Eggs,  19(a»23c  dozen 
for  good  to  choice  and  25c  for  faucy. 

POULTRY— There  is  a  fairly  steady  demand, 
but  offerings  are  enough  to  satisfy  all  present 
trade  needs  and  prices  remain  stationary.  \Vi- 
quote  as  follows:  Live  Turkeys  —  Gobblers, 
l-2(ai4c;  Hens,  I2rnil4c  ft:  Roosters,  $4@4  50 
for  old,  and  $4  .50(n6  for  young;  Broilers,  $2@i 
2  50  for  small  and  $2  75Ca3  50  for  large;  Fryers, 
$3  50  (a»4;  Hens,  $4^i5  .50;  Ducks,  .$3  .50(3)5;  Geese, 
$1  '25^1'  1  75  pair;  Goslings,  $2(n2  25  t*  pair; 
Pigeons,  $1  25(a>l  75  ■#  dozen. 

PROVISIONS— We  (luote :  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hams-,  15c  ^  ft;  California  Hams,  l.S(>!»14>/2C; 
Bacon.  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  14' if"  15c; 
medium,  lie;  do.light,  llVi;  do, light, boneless,  13c; 
Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $'22;  ht  bbls,  $U  50;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  $'23;  ht  bbls.  $12;  Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8  50;  do,  familv,  $9;  extra,  do.  $9  ,50(3  10 
bbl;  do,  smoked,  9(?iilOc;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces,  8'-4c; 
do,  prime,  steam,  10540;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
lie;  .5-ft  pails,  ll'sc;  3-ft  pails.  1 1 '4c ;  California, 
10-ft  tins,  9c;  do,  .5-tb,  9'/^c;  California  pure,  in 
tierces,  9!4c;  do,  compound,  7'.;c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— While  the  market  may  in  the  main  be 
classed  of  iiuiet  character,  there  is  yet  something 
doing  all  the  time,  which  in  the  aggregates  makes 
a  fairly  good  showing  One  leading  firm  alone 
cleared  up,  within  a  few  days,  over  175,000  pounds 
of  fall  stock  and  other  houses  have  done  in  propor- 
tion. Prices,  however,  show  no  strength  and  buy- 
ers continue  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  weekly  report  of  Thomas  Denigan,  Son 
c&  Co.  says:  "  We  have  a  quiet  but  fairly  active 
Wool  trade,  though  Eastern  reports  are  not 
specially  satisfactory.  Buyers  .just  now  are 
chiefly  scourers,  especially  so  far  as  fall  Wool  is 
coucerued.  The  London  sales,  which  opened  on 
thv  19th  instant,  denote  a  fairly  good  feeling 
among  European  buyers,  though  the  trade  from 
this  side  does  not  seem  desirous  to  buy  with  liber- 
ality. Prices  so  far  have  been  equal  to  a  5  per 
cent  average  advance  on  sales  last  held.  Our 
local  market  has  uo  surplus  stock  of  Wool,  aud 
prices  seem  to  be  so  low  that  it  is  improbable  we 
shall  have  any  accumulation  to  interfere  with  the 
present  smooth  sailing.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  hope  for  improved  prices  because  foreign 
Wools  arc  cheaper  than  ever  before.  We  quote 
spring: 

Year's  fleece,     ft  .5@  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  5(3)  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  10@11 

Do,  choice  12®  13 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6®  7 

Good  to  choice  8@10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada- 
Heavy   6®  8 

Choice,  light  9@10 

We  quote  Fall : 

Free  Northern   7H@8H 

Northern  defective   5  @7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5^6 
Do,  defective    3  ®4 

MEAT  MARKET. 

Trade  is  good  and  general,  but  prices  keep  low, 
as  supplies  continue  of  liberal  proportions.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  4!4@5c;  second  quality,  4c; 
third  quality,  3fo  3i/2C  V  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@5c  for  large  and  6@7c 
1?  Hp.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3@4c  *  lb. 

LAMB— Spring,  4(3.5c  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  5'/4c;  small  Hogs,  5c;  stock  Hogs,— 0; 
dressed  Hogs,  6'/4c(3i7'/2C  ^  lb. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


California  Fruits  in  the  East. 


Chicago,  Sept.  25.— Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  Fruit  at  open  auction  to-day  as  follows; 
Tokay  Grapes,  $2.20(ri'2.. 50  %4  crate;  half-crates  To- 
kay Grapes,  $1.10f3  l.;i5;  a  few  poor  color,  $1 ;  Mus- 
cat Grapes,  $2.'20®2.3O  V  crate;  half-crates  Muscat 
Grapes,  $1.10(«  1.'20;  Picquet's  Late  Peaches,  $l(a) 
1.10  ¥  box;  Salwav  Peaches,  80cf"$l;  La  Grange 
Peach(ss,  80c;  Bartlett  Pears,  ,$2.20(92..Sfl  %*  box; 
Beurrc  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.60(n  l.'O;  Beurre  Bosc 
Pears.  $1.60(3  1.70;  Beurre  D'Anjou  Pears,  $l.50@ 
1.75;  Beurre  Diel  Pears,  $1.40("  1..50;  White  Doyenne 
Pears,  $1.40;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears.  $1.4,5(f/ 1.60; 
Flemish  Beauty  Pears.  $1.40(n  I..50;  Wiuter  Nells 
Pears,  $1.40;  Silver  Prunes,  90c(3)$l  per  half  crate: 
some  overripe.  70c;  German  Prunes.  90o;  Orange 
Quinces,  $1.15(3  1..30  1»  box. 

Nkw  York,  Sept.  -25.— Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  Fruit  at  auction  to-day,  realizing  prices 
as  follows:  C.  F.  X.  Ref.  Car  No.  R594,  Bartlett 
Pears  averaged  $2.'25  If*  box;  Kelsey  Japan  Plums 
averaged  $2..'!5  %>  half-crate.  Vent.  Car,  Beurre 
Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.. 50(3)1.85  "t*  box;  Duchess  Pears, 
,|1  .'JO®  1.40;  Beurre  D'Anjou  Pears,  $1.30®1.35;  Or- 
ange Quinces,  $lfe.  l.lO  V  box. 

New  Orleans.  Sept.  25.— Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  Fruit  at  the  following  prices: 
Tokay  Grapes,  $1.7.5(31.85  ¥  crate;  half-crates  To- 
kay Grapes,  $1;  Muscat  Grapes,  $1.30  ^  crate; 
half-crates  Mu.-cat  Grapes,  «0(3  70c;  Nicholas 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.10  V  »)ox. 


FoUowinfjf  is  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  I 
Tuesday,  September  2.5,  l.S'J4.  ( 
From  various  sources  we  hear  that  repre- 
sentatives of  several  dealei-s  in  California 
dried  fruit  are  picking  up  odd  lots  of  raisins 
at  prices  a  little  below  those  agreed  upou  by 
the  "Fresno  Combine."  To  do  this  they  rep- 
resent that  the  schedule  prices  are  too  high, 
and  if  adhered  to  will  Hood  our  markets  with 
inferior  raisins,  that  growers  usually  kuow 
this  and  are  shading  these  prices,  that  the 
combiue  is  going  to  pieces  and  that  prices  will 
be  much  lower,  that  nobody  reganis  these 
prices  as  binding  but  merely  an  umbrella  to 
sell  under,  etc.  We  hope  this  information  is 
not  true  to  any  extent.  That  such  an  attempt 
j  would  be  made  might  have  been  expected, 
but  that  the  raisin  growers  will  miss  the 
present  opportunity  to  put  this  important  in- 
dustry on  a  paying  basis  we  cannot  believe. 

The  prices  heretofore  reported  were  agreed 
upon  after  careful  deliberation  and  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  crop  conditions  and  market  re- 
quirements. Foreign  competition  was  con- 
sidered and  provided  for.  The.v  only  net  a 
very  small  return  for  the  capital  and  labor 
employed  in  pivjductiou  and  are  reasonable. 
If  strictly  adhered  to  the  crop  of  IS'.W,  which 
is  proving  much  smaller  than  was  estimated, 
will  go  into  consumption  promptly,  the  vine- 
yardists  will  be  prepared  to  properly  care  for 
his  vines  for  the  coming  year,  coufidence  will 
be  established,  improvements  made,  and  what 
was  being  regarded  as  a  failing  industry  will 
be  restored  to  prosperous  conditions.  No  hos- 
tility to  these  prices  is  manifested  by  con- 
sumers, who  eventually  use  our  raisins,  but 
such  as  there  is  grows  out  of  an  effort,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  give  the  industry  no  ser- 
v'ice,  to  get  something  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
product. 

This  system  will  contiiuKS  to  afllict  the  in- 
dustry until  more  intelligent  and  economical 
methods  of  distribution  are  put  in  practice  by 
the  growers,  and  until  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  unite  upon  sensible  methods  of  mar- 
keting their  various  products  is  established. 
This  must  be  a  matter  of  growth,  however 
correct  in  principle,  an;l  it  will  require  time 
aud  experience  for  its  perfect  development.  It 
needs  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of 
all  intelligent  fruit-growers  to  keep  pai'e  with 
the  rapidly  developing  industry,  for  it  mat- 
ters not  how  great  the  product,  if  it  cannot  be 
marketed  so  that  it  will  return  a  small  profit 
over  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  will  show  good 
faith  if  all  who  produce  raisins,  either  in  large 
or  small  quantities,  will  be  controlled  in  sell- 
ing bv  the  agreed  prices.  As  the  schedule 
was  adopted  by  a  bod.v  of  intelligent  growers 
and  packers  —  men  of  wide  experience  and 
good  judgment — and  made  just  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, to  provide  a  small  prolit  over  actual  cost 
of  producti(m,  it  seems  rea.sonable  to  strictly 
adhere  to  it;  by  so  doing,  the  crop  will  go  into 
consumption  just  as  promptly  as  if  offered  at 
prices  just  below  the  cost  of  production,  and 
with  much  better  results.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  price  so  low  that  rival  dealers  will  not 
demand  that  it  be  shaded,  so  they  can  tmder- 
sell  their  competitors.  And  growers  must 
recognize  this,  and  make  a  stand  on  the  side 
of  a  small  profit  to  themselves  and  study  the 
commercial  side  of  their  business  until  they 
are  able  to  do  it  either  by  reducing  the  ex- 
pense of  reaching  the  consumer,  improving 
the  quality  and  increasing  the  demand,  or  by 
restricting  production  to  conform  to  the  de- 
mand at  paying  prices. 

Dried  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  going  forward  in 
a  limited  way  at  prices  previously  quoted. 
The  only  change  of  note  is  a  slight  decline  in 
the  poorer  grades  of  dried  peaches,  "Prime" 
and  "Standard,"  under  which  designations 
most  of  the  ungraded  stock  is  sold  from  first 
hands.  Some  off:  grade  and  Chinese-cured 
peaches  sold  as  low  as  ii  cents  during  the 
past  week.  "Choice"  and  fancy  are  held 
tirm  at  8  aud  10  cents,  with  an  occasional  sale 
at  these  prices. 

Prunes  have  improved  in  price,  and  cents 
for  the  four  sizes  is  freely  offered  by  the  local 
dealers,  while  the  larger  sizes  are  command- 
ing almost  fancy  prices.  It  is  found,  as  the 
drying  .season  nears  its  close,  that  the  con- 
servative estimates  made  a  month  ago  by 
nearly  all  the  exchanges  were  hardl.y  low 
enough.  The  crop  in  the  State  is  falling 
below  all  estimates  and  will  be  but  slightly, 
if  any,  above  80,000,000  pounds. 

Several  sales  of  ungraded  apricots  have 
been  reported  during  the  week  from  the  in- 
terior at  prices  ranging  from  7  to  7%  cents, 
and  fi'om  Santa  Clara,  graded,  at  from  7  to  ',)% 
cents. 

Choice  pears  are  growing  in  favor,  and  as 
the  season  advances  better  prices  are  being 
offered. 

Silver  jwunes  of  choice  quality  are  selling 
at  (i  cents  and  plums  from  2%  to  (i. 

As  the  season  advances  the  necessity  for 
improved  warehouse  facilities  becomes  more 
apparent. 

California  Fruit  Exchanoe, 

B.  F.  Walton,  President. 


\A/antoc! ! 

A GOOD,     WELL-BROKKN    BUOQY  TEAM, 
Weight,  about  1000  lbs.  each;  in  exchange  for 
Fruit  Trees  or  other  Nursery  Slock. 

LEONARD  COAXES, 
Hapa  Valley  Nurseries  Napa,  Cal. 


W.  VORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  most  suitable  for  California,  from  the  small- 
est home  grounds  to  the  largest  parks  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  iaspcctiun  of  grounds.  Itox  11.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Tanks  That  Will  Not  Leak. 


In  a  climate  like  that  of  California,  where  it 
is  dry  eight  months  of  the  year,  dripping 
water  tanks  are  such  a  common  spectacle  as 
to  excite  but  little  comment  except  by  those 
who  have  the  care  and  expense  of  keeping 
them  in  repair.  And  this  is  no  small  item, 
where  tanks  are  .so  generally  used.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  can  nearly  always  be 
attributed  to  shrinkage  of  the  staves  "when 
the  water  is  low.  This  necessitates  driving 
down  the  hoops,  requiring  constant  attention 
and  expense,  also  damaging  the  tank,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  water.  It  is  seldom  po.s- 
siblc  to  keep  a  tank  full  all  the  time  and  they 
frequently  have  but  little  water  in  therri. 
Consequently  the  trouble  is  common.  To 
overcome  this,  the  Pacific  Tank  Company  is 
manufacturing  at  its  works  on  Channel  street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  San  Francisco,  a 
patent  "  non-.shrinkiug  "  tank.  This  tank  is 
made  with  a  deep  channel  or  groove  in  the 
top  of  the  staves.  This  groove  is  filled  with 
water  from  pump  discharge,  which,  by  ab- 
.sorption,  passes  into  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
keeping  the  entire  tank  moist  at  all  times 
and  preventing  shrinkage.  The  incoming 
water  from  pump  discharge  first  fills  the 
channel,  and  the  surplus  passes  into  the  tank, 
flowing  down  the  inner  surface  of  the  tank 
wall.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the  joints 
tight.  When  the  tank  is  fidl  the  wood  swells 
and  the  joints  hecoiiK^  tight,  but  when  the 
staves  become  dry,  as  they  fretiuently  do 
when  the  water  in  a  common  tank  is  low,  the 
wood  shrinks,  the  joints  open  and  the  tank 
leaks.  This  tank  will  never  leak,  its  life  will 
be  extended  and  the  trouble  of  tightening 
hoops  forever  avoided. 

The  Patent  Tanks  are  manufactured  of  best 
quality  clear,  thoroughly  seasoned  redwood 
lumber  and  guaranteed  "the  best  tank  ever 
placed  on  the  market.  Send  to  the  above  ad- 
dress for  circulars  with  full  particulars. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
SoIicitoFH  for  Pacific  CoaBt. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  .SEPTEMBER  II,  1R94. 
525,9,37.— Paper  Can— Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  Tihiu-on, 
Cal. 

525,940.— TtJBULAR  Boiler— J.  A.  Bernard,  Bakers- 
tleld,  Cal, 

.525,a'i7.— Sele-Lo(  kin(;  Nut— A.  A.  Brown,  S.  F. 
.525.948.— Faucet— C.  H.  Dunton,  S.  F. 
.525,706.— Lifting  jAck— E.  &  A.  G.  Hayford,  .Spo- 
kane. Wash. 

.525,984.- Amalga.matok  — J.  Jett,   Walla  Walla, 
Wa.sh. 

.525,9i;i.— Hop  Cleaner— K.  J.  &  .1.  P.  Mackinson, 

Yakima.  Wash. 
.525.9.5K.— Tuuulak  Boiler— E.  L.  Martin,  Kern, 

Cal. 

.525,960.— Harrow  — T.  B.  Montgomery,  Benicia, 
Cal. 

.525,921.— (JooKiNG  Kettle— Belle  C.  Sabin,  Ta- 
couKi.  Wasli. 

.525,9i;.i  — Dksulfuri/.ing  Oils— a.  Sommer,  Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

.525,970.— Leaching,  Etc.— Storer  &  Lacy,  S.  F. 
.525,875.— Hoisting  Device  —  W.  E.  'Tretheway, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

NoTK. -Copies  of  II.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished ti.y  Dewe.v  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  po.sHll>le 
(by  mail  or  telet^rapliic  order).  Aniei'lcan  and  For- 
eign i)atents  oht:iined.  and  general  patent  business 
for  Paeitic  Coast  inventors  trans;u'lt?d  with  perfect 
seeurlt.v,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  tirnt'. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 

Bray's  5ons  &  Co., 

Successors  lolirayBros. — Established  18.55. 

connissioN  merchants, 

'2'2()  Clay  Street,  San  KraiiciHco. 
GRftllN,    BErtlNS,    Hrt-y,  ETC 

Members  of  the  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 

Forward  us  samples  of  your  (Jrain,  Beans  and 
OruMl  Fruit  aud  we  will  quote  you  prices. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  Commission 
to  the  bi^st  interest  of  the  farmer  with  quick  re- 
turns.   (Jorrespondence  promptly  attended  to. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 and  

■{)  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

310  CALIFOKNIA  .ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4S"Pcrsonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  lew  rates  of 
Interest. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Random  Thoughts. 


By  A.  P.  KoACHE,  W.  M.  S.  G.  Of  California. 


Hoi  patrons,  come,  yes  one  and  all. 
And  meet  your  fi-iends  in  Music  hall. 

Hut  two  day.s  more  and  then  what  a 
l)ackin^f  of  trunk.s,  lockin<i  of  doors,  ex- 
plicit ifivin<^  of  orders  many  times  re- 
peated, and  as  often  varied  just  a 
little.  What  solemn  injunctions  to  be 
sure  and  keep  those  <jfates  shut,  have 
an  eye  to  the  stock,  push  that  work 
along:  as  fast  as  you  can,  just  as  though 
1  was  here  (yet  you  know  you  have 
asked  something  that  won"t  be  done), 
bt'cause  it  may  rain  any  day  now,  end- 
ing with;  Well,  I  don't  believe  I'll  go 
anyway,  ten  dollars  a  day  won  t  pay 
me  to  leave  my  work  and  ranch;  yet 
you  know  that's  a  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, for  you  have  not  made  ten  cents 
in  a  week,  perhaps  for  months.  But 
after  you  have  freed  your  mind  in  this 
rambling  manner,  you  go  in  and  unite 
with  mother  in  giving  instructions  to 
sister,  cousin  or  auntie  in  exactly  what 
to  do  in  case  of  croup,  coughs,  broken 
bones,  poisons,  drowning  or  mutiny, 
till  the  poor  housekeeper  feels  the 
weight  of  a  greater  responsibility  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  then,  amid  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, you  rush  along  through  the  gray 
dawn  of  day.  hoping  to  catch  the  early 
train,  yet  feeling  in  your  bones  that 
you  ai'e  surely  late,  and  after  you  have 
woj'n  out  your  team  and  broken  the 
seventh  commandment  several  times, 
arrive  and  lind  that  you  have  one  hour 
to  wait.  Then  you  kick  yourself 
(mentally)  for  being  a  fool,  at  last 
board  the  delayed  train  with  Ihe  com- 
placent air  of  a  citizen  of  the  greatest 
republic,  and  then,  Ho  I  for  the  State 
(i  range. 

Your  mind  is  soon  diverted  from  per- 
sonal affairs;  you  begin  to  meet  friends 
and  ac<|uaintances.  The  hand-shaking 
soon  takes  the  form  of  the  grip  of  the 
I'atron  and  you  begin  to  wonder  why 
all  farmers  are  not  going  to  the  ses- 
sion, and  you  can't  see  for  the  "life  of 
you "  how  any  one  can  stay  home. 
After  a  pleasant  ride  you  find  yourself 
in  splendid  (juarters.  secured  through 
kindness  of  local  Patrons.  You  attend 
the  session,  take  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions, imbibe  its  patriotic  .spirit,  ex- 
jiaiul  youi-  mind,  exercise  your  friend- 
ship, inci-ease  your  charity,  warm  your 
heart  by  thii  tires  of  fraternal  love, 
make  your  life  better,  sweeter  and  more 
earnest  as  the  boundless  possibilities  of 
the  grange  for  the  accomplishment  of 
good  are  unfolded  before  you;  and  you 
then  and  there  determine  not  to  miss 
another  session,  because  j'ou  are  now 
certain  that  the  individual  whose  life 
is  selfish,  who  is  unwilling  to  let  his 
light  of  knowledge  shine  so  that  others 
may  enjoy  some  of  its  gleams  of  hap- 
])iness — in  short,  who  has  failed  to  order 
his  life  so  that  the  world  will  be  the 
better  for  his  having  lived  in  it — is  far 
])oorer  than  the  most  friendless  tramp 
who  loves  humanity  for  its  true  worth, 
its  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  not 
for  the  paltrj'  crumbs  gathered  by  a 
lifetime  spent  in  stifling  the  boundless 
spii-it  of  eternal  existence  by  making  it 
the  cat's-paw  to  drag  the  chestnut 
ducats  from  th(>  happy  hearthstone  of 
every  one  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact. This  is  the  battle  that  is  annu- 
ally fought  over  and  over  again,  but 
such,  sisters  and  brothers,  is  life,  and 
its  sunshine  and  shadows  are  but  the 
tints  that  nature  lends  to  beautify  the 
picture. 

This  office  desires  to  return  thanks 
to  Bro.  N.  .T.  Bachelder,  Master  of 
New  Hamjjshire  State  Grange,  for  a 
complimentary  ticket  to  the  Ninth 
Annual  Grange  State  Fair. 

Past  Master  T^aniel  Flint  has  kindly 
consented  to  confer  the  degree  of 
Pomona  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
State  Grange. 

Past  Master  Davis,  though  exceed- 
ingly busy  with  his  vintage  and  his 
political  canvass— he  having  received 
the  nomination  for  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  Sonoma  county — 
will  yet  take  time  to  reply  in  behalf  of 


the  State  Grange  to  the  citizens'  ad- 
dress of  welcome  at  Stockton. 

The  teachings  of  the  grange  are  at 
last  beginning  to  show  results,  the 
first  of  which  is  that  the  farmer,  ])lac- 
ing  a  higher  value  upon  himself  and  a 
more  exalted  estimate  upon  his  calling, 
has  attracted  the  marked  attention  fif 
honest,  conservative  men  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinions,  and  when  they 
are  in  search  of  a  square,  sensible  man, 
one  they  can  rely  on,  they  nominate 
a  granger.  See  some  of  the  names  we 
recall  at  this  moment;  Goodenough, 
Norton,  Davis,  Webster,  while  there 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  States  where 
there  are  patrons  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor. People  are  at  last  beginning 
to  think;  through  thinking  they  have 
become  independent  and  will  vote  for 
men  and  measures,  notjjarty;  and  when 
they  find  a  man  who  has  been  truly 
trained  in  the  school  of  the  grange 
they  know  he  is  hon(>st,  patriotic  and 
prudent,  and  that  neither  brag,  blow 
nor  boodle  will  swerve  him  from  a 
course  of  honor  and  justice. 

Secretary's  Column. 

Ho  foi-  the  State  Grange  1  Are  you 
going  ?  If  not.  why  not  V  I  he  good 
people  of  Stockton  Grange  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  those  who  attend. 

We  have  reduced  rates  on  the  rail- 
roads, nice  accommodations  for  all  at 
the  hotels  and  plenty  of  them,  with 
several  good  restaurants  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  desire.  By  all 
means  go  and  enjoy  yourself,  for  one 
week  at  least. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  (as  per  Article  II.  Section  ' 
4.  By-Laws  of  State  (ii-ange)  will  he 
held  at  the  citv  of  Stockton.  Cal..  on 
Tuesday.  October  2,  1W)4,  at  10  \.  m.  \ 

A  note  from  the  worthy  master  says 
that  headquarters  will  be  at  (^ommer-  , 
cial  Hotel,  Main  street,  Stoc  kton. 

The  annual  rejmrts  of  otticers  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  pi-inter  and  as  soon  as 
each  report  is  set  up,  proofs  will  be 
forwarded  to  each  officer  for  correction 
and  approval  before  printing.  i 

Watsonville  Grange  reports  a  good  | 
meeting  on  Se])tember  1st.  Under 
the  head  of  "  Good  of  the  Order,  '  they 
were  entertained  with  a  pleasing  lec- 
ture on  "Phrenology,"  l)y  Pi-ofcssor 
Sharpies  and  wife,  and  with  excellent 
music,  by  Professor  Browning.  They 
also  report  a  class  of  five  or  six  new 
members,  to  be  initiated  before  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange.  liCt  the 
good  work  go  on. 

Elk  (irove  Grange  reports  that  they 
are  trying  to  study  uj)  some  i)lan  to 
enliven   the  grange.      The  younger 
members  do  not  seem  to  l)e  interested; 
it  is  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  that 
keep  the  grange  alive.    They  have  in-  | 
vited  Pomona  Cirange  No.  2  of  Sacra-  j 
mento,  .Sacramento,  American  River, 
Florin  and  Enterprise  (iranges  to  meet 
with  them  on  September  21)th,  at  10  a. 
M.,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening! 
grange  ties  and  discussing  subjects  for  | 
the  good  of  the  order.  ' 

The  worthy  secretary  of  this  grange 
also  states  that  she  is  trying  to  enlarge 
their  treasury.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
she  meets  with  success,  as  "money 
makes  the  mare  go." 

Danville  Grange  repoi-ts  that  at  their 
meeting  on  September  15th  they  had 
for  discussion,  "What  Check  Should' 
Be  Put  on  Emigration  ?  "    They  passed  [ 
the  following  resolutions;  ' 

liettolvcil.  That  Danville  Grange  is  in  favor  i 
of  suspending  all  foreign  emigration  except 
travelers.  > 

Hendlved,  That  no  foreign-born  person  should  | 
hold  office  of  any  kind. 

This  office  acknowledges  receipt  of 
election  of  delegates  from  the  following 
granges;  American  River.  Bennett 
Valley,  Danville.  Elk  Grove,  Grimes. 
Independent,  Lodi,  Magnolia,  Merced. 
New  Hope,  Petaluma.  Potter  Valley, 
Roseville,  San  Jose.  Stockton.  Temes- 
cal,  Tulare,  Watsonville  and  Wood- 
bridge.  Granges  that  have  not  sent  in 
the  names  of  their  delegates  and  alter- 
nates will  please  do  so  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
complete  the  roll.  I 

Potter  Valley  Grange  i-eports  hold-  1 


ing  but  one  meeting  during  the  sum- 
mer; that  they  will  remit  their  dues  in 
a  tew  days,  and  will  be  represented  at 
the  State  Grange. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the 
Fin  mil's  Fill  III/:  "A  man  may  be  a 
very  good  man  and  a  very  well-mean- 
ing one.  and  yet  think  (juite  differently 
from  what  we  do.  The  longer  we  live 
the  mon-  lii-mly  are  we  convinced  that 
it  is  only  a  fool  who  is  oi)iniouated. 
The  wise  man  wants  all  the  light  he 
can  get,  and  is  never  ashamed  to  admit 
that  he  has  found  out  that  his  opinion 
was  incorrect.  Deliver  us  from  the 
man  who  was  never  known  to  change 
his  views.  Such  men  make  stubborn 
jurymen,  disagreeable  companions, 
ugly  men  to  deal  with,  and  must  be  of 
that  class  whom  an  ins])ired  writer 
seems  to  except  from  the  jjossibility  of 
getting  along  amicably  with  when  he 
says,  '  If  it  be  jtnsxi/ili .  live  peaceably 
with  all  men.' " 

Our  (I'l-iiiii/i-  Jloiiiis  says  that  the 
grange  has  no  politics  and  allows  no 
religious  beliefs  to  rule,  but  the  grange 
is  making  better  Democrats  and  belter 
Repuljlicans  all  the  time,  and  is  mak- 
ing the  country  better,  and  giving 
better  government. 

The  grange  teaches  the  farmer  to 
take  a  projjer  interest  in  politics  and 
do  good  work  for  his  party,  whatever 
it  is.  This  will  result  in  better  nomi- 
nees for  office,  hence  in  better  govern- 
ment for  the  counti-y  and  better  laws 
for  the  farmers. 

The  San  Francisco  Exuniiiur  has 
lately  been  devoting  much  space  to  the 
subject  "  Is  Home  Life  Woman's 
Limit'/''  Rudyard  Kipling  seems  to 
have  hit  the  nail  squai-ely  on  the  head 
in  his  summing  up  of  the  situation.  Of 
the  latter-day  woman  he  says;  "  A 
woman  to-day  can  do  exactly  what  her 
body  and  soul  will  let  hei-,  "  and  she 
can. 

Sister  Emma  Perry,  of  Merced 
(i range,  sends  us  the  following; 

Merced  (irauge,  Xo.  T,  P.  of  H.,  is  still  alive 
and  Houri.shing.  We  called  to  order  at  ten 
o  clix-k  A.  M.  last  Saturday,  Sept.  I.">tli.  Worthy 
Master  A.  Rickford  in  the  chair.  With  our 
regular  mutino  of  business  was  a  <'onferring 
of  tliii'd  and  fourth  degrees  on  a  class  of  four: 
after  which  we  proceeded  to  our  l)an<iuet  hall 
and  partook  of  a  bounti/ul  harvest  feast,  with 
ice  cream  and  cake  as  liessert.  When  every 
one  had  done  ample  justice  to  the  refreshments 
wc  were  again  called  to  order  for  further 
business  and  for  the  good  of  the  order. 
Brother  Atwater  and  Sister  Nettie  Brriusc 
were  called  on  to  read  Brother  Luhin's 
dialogue  on  "Staple  Agriculture,"  which  was 
interesting. 

0\ir  grange  had  invited  Brother  E.  C.  Shoe- 
maker, worthy  steward  of  State  Grange,  to 
be  with  us  on  that  day,  but  owing  to  busine.ss 
he  was  unable  to  attemi,  which  was  a  great 
disapiKiintment  to  the  grange,  as  this  was  the 
third  time  he  had  endeavored  to  visit  Meivcd 
Grange. 

(irange  closed  with  an  expression  of  feeling 
from  all  that  we  had  a  very  interesting  meet- 
ing and  that  Merced  tJraiige  would  be  alive 
for  years  to  come. 

Brother  and  Sister  .1.  A.  Perry  were  elected 
alternates  to  State  Grange "  from  Meived 
Grange.  We  expect  a  representation  of  six- 
teen at  the  coming  session  of  State  Grange. 

San  .lose  Grange  will  be  represented 
by  about  fifteen  members  from  their 
grange  in  the  State  (J range. 

Address  all  communications  for  State 
Grange  to  Don  Mills,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


swept,  chairs  are  dusted  and  all  is  in 
readiness  for  important  discussions  and 
a  whole  lot  of  fun. 

One  week  more;  one  more  issue  of 
the  Ri  RAi,.  and  then  we  meet.    A.  A. 

Stockton,  Sept.  2."i,  1K94. 


Ready  for  the  State  Orange. 


The  county  granges  have  promptly 
contributed  literary  articles,  music  and 
aid  for  the  Pomona  and  Flora  Feast, 
so  that  all  is  readv'  for  the  State  meet- 
ing. The  help  is  appreciated,  for 
Stockton  (Irange  has  been  to  great  ex- 
pense for  halls,  music  and  printing,  and 
just  now  is  deprived  of  the  help  of  one 
of  her  most  efficient  and  honored  mem- 
bers, past  master  N.  E.  Ailing,  who, 
for  the  past  week,  has  been  in  a  criti- 
cal condition  on  account  of  a  runaway 
accident.  He  is  out  of  danger  at  pres- 
ent. Four  members  have  been  initi- 
ated lately,  and  two  received  l)y  demit. 

Fine  music  is  ready  for  dancing  in  a 
large,  airy  hall  at  the  feast,  and  an  ex- 
cellent literary  and  musical  programme 
is  prepared  for  the  sessions;  also  a 
splendid  progrannne  for  the  "citizens' 
reception.'"  at  which  all  should  be  pres- 
ent, as  the  hall  holds  ITjIIO. 

The  members  wili  please  bring  their 
badges  and  music  books  ancl  take 
charge  of  them.     The    corners  are 


COULD  HARDLY  WALK 

RHEUMATISM 

p.  H.  FORD 

— OK— 

Quachita  City,  La., 

After 

^  TWO  YEARS 
Suffering 

IS  CURED 

—  I!V  — 

THK  USE  or 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

'■  For  fully  l«o  years,  I  suffered  froiii  ^. 
rheumatism,  anil  was  frequi  iitly  in  sudi  o| 
a  condition  that  I  could  hardly  walk.  OS 
I  spent  some  time  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  ^1 
and  Ihe  treatment  helped  me  for  the  q\ 
time  liein;' ;  l)Ut  soon  the  complaint  re-  0| 
turned  and  I  was  as  badly  afflicted  as 
ever.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  being  recpm-  g: 
mended.  I  resolved  to  try  it,  ancl.  after  O} 
using  six  bottles,  I  was  completely  ®! 
cured."— P.  If.  Fokd,  Quachita  City,  1-a.  gi 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  I 

Admitted  o: 
oi 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  o| 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQoj 


SAN  KKAN<'ISCO.  CAI,. 

INCOHCOIIATKO  ACIIII..  1h:4. 


Capital  raid  I  p  WI.OOO.OOO 

KeKprve  Fmul  and  Itiidlvided  I'rolitu,  I  ;»<>.000 
Uivideiid8  Paid  to  Stockholderii. . . .  K.'i'^.OOO 

 OKKICKlUi  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  .STEELE  Vice-Preeident. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEK....Caaliier  and  Man.xper. 
FRANK  McMULLKN  .S<-cretar.v. 

GciuTal  Banldiii.'.  DepuHlts  Ret^t'ivi'd.  Gold  and 
Silver.  niHs  of  Exohaoee  Bought  imd  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Coimlr.v  Produce  a  Spedalt.v. 

Janiiar.v  I.  IS'.M.       A.  MONTPELLIEB.  Manager. 


FEATHER  RIVER  RANCH 

F'OR    RE  INT. 

AC\C\  ACRKS  OF  THE  VERY  HKST  BOTTOM 
Land  in  California:  splendidly  situated 
2  miles  east  of  Ciridley.  Butte  Co.,  on  the  Feather 
river;  eight-room  house;  splendid  barn,  etc.  Im- 
mense crops  of  corn,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.,  raised 
without  irrigation;  never  fails.  Will  rent  this 
ranch  for  3,  5  or  7  years,  for  cash  only,  to  good  par- 
ties. To  be  put  in  Alfalfa  or  Hops  or  both  If  de- 
sired. The  ftnest  hop  land  in  the  State.  Immense 
for  Alfalfa  and  Stock.   Address  the  owner, 

JOHN  K.  KIRK.  Pporla,  IIU. 


Dairy  Ranch  to  Lease. 


The  celeljrated  Frink  Dairy,  near  Redlands. 
A  No.  1  cattle.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Good 
market.  Good  water  right.  Large  storage  reser- 
voir. Safe  against  drouth.  Capacity  nil  cows; 
can  be  increased.  Address 

OEO.  M.  &  WM.  H.  FRINK. 
El  Casco,  Rlver.side  Co..  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

DEALERS  IN. 

RARER, 

S12to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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5anta  Clara  Exchange  Bulletin. 

Following  is  the  latest  Bulletin  (No. 
8)  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange: 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  September  20,  1894. 

The  market  during  the  past  week  has  stood 
lirm,  with  a  slight  advance  in  some  kinds  of 
fruit.  The  Exchange  has  sold  two  and  one- 
half  cars  of  No.  4  'cots  at  7  cents  and  one  car 
of  choice  at  !i%  cents  net. 

Prunes — The  local  buyers  have  advanced 
their  offers  to  .5  cents  net  for  four  sizes,  fiOs  to 
90s,  while  the  larger  sizes  are  at  a  premium, 
40s  being  worth  7%  and  .50s  O;''^  to  7  cents. 

Apricots  are  held  firm  at  7  to  12  cents ;  No. 
4,  7  cents;  standard,  8  cents;  choice,  9  to  10 
cents ;  and  fancy,  12  cents.  The  Exchange 
has  been  offered  13  cents  for  a  car  of  fancys  in 
boxes  twice,  and  has  declined  the  offers. 

Peaches  were  easier  and  declined  one-fourth 
to  one-half  cent,  but  none  are  being  offered 
here  by  those  having  them  in  quantity.  The 
views  of  the  Exchange  that  the  crop  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand  is  generally 
adopted.  Good,  bright,  choice  peaches  will 
sell  for  7%  to  8%  cents  in  the  near  future, 
while  strictly  fancy  will  be  worth  10  cents. 
Prime  and  off-grade  peaches  are  sold  from  ."> 
to  (i  cents. 

Pears  are  quoted  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
cities  as  selling  there  from  7%  to  8%  cents. 
There  are  some  that  are  ab.solutely  worthless 
here.  It  requires  good,  bright,  clean  pears  to 
bring  the  high  prices.  The  Exchange  sold  a 
few  very  fancy  pears  last  year  for  l.S  cents. 
(Cleanliness  and  care  make  pears  pay. 

Silver  prunes,  if  clear  and  bright,  are  worth 
to-day  fi  cents. 

Plums,  unpitted,  2^^  to  4  cents:  pitted,  .'>  to 
(i'^  cents. 

Cherries  are  not  yet  quoted. 

A  few  of  our  growers  have  been  offered  as 
liigh  as  G  cents  for  their  entire  crop  of  prunes 
ungraded.  Several  have  brought  samples  to 
the  Exchange  to  have  tliem  tested,  and  wt; 
find  those  receiving  such  offers  have  prunes 
running  about  .54  to  .50  to  the  pound,  or  .5l)s  to 
()0,s.  Such  prunes  are  very  desirable,  and  are 
as  important  and  valuable  to  the  Exchange  as 
to  any  other  institution  or  firm.  So  long  as 
we  can  furnish  the  best  we  shall  be  .sought 
for  and  prospered.  It  is  a  grand  policy  that 
builds  up  reputation  and  power  by  united  and 
harmonious  effort,  even  though  sacrifices  ai-e 
made.  In  this  case,  however,  no  sacrifice  is 
required,  but  united  energy  and  good  will  are. 

It  is  well  fixed  in  the  minds  of  those  most 
observant  that  less  than  45  per  cent  of  the 
crop  of  prunes  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  of  189:! 
will  be  produced  in  1894.  Nearly  all  are  now 
cured,  and  the  various  orchards  show  roni  12 
to  80  per  cent  of  189:i's  product,  40  per  cent  be- 
ing what  the  majority  quote.  Peaches  are 
not  a  full  crop  in  this  valley,  not  over  (15  per 
cent,  while  most  other  fruits  are  a  good  crop 
without  being  "enormous." 

The  Exchange  desires  that  every  person  re- 
ceiving this  bulletin  will  send  in  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  his  crop  compared  with  189;-i, 
accompanied  with  such  other  facts  as  are  at 
command,  viz.,  shrinkage,  size  and  quality  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit.  Also,  we  urge  every  one  to 
come  here  with  samples  of  their  prepared 
product  that  we  may  counsel  together  as  to 
its  quality,  market  value  and  such  other 
niattei's  as  will  be  of  advantage  to  us  and 
them. 

The  time  for  our  dried  fruit  to  go  into  gen- 
eral consumption  is  so  near  at  hand  that  the 
inquiry  is  very  general  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  quotations.  While  we  can- 
not meet  the  prices  generally  offered  without 
loss,  the  difference  is  .so  small  that  the  con- 
cession made  to  us  in  full  will  not  change  the 
cost  to  consumer.  We  are  confident  our  Pa- 
cific coast  friends  who  have  caused  so  much 
loss  to  the  fruit-grower  by  market  depression 
will  soon  acknowledge  the  error  of  their  ways 
and  be  in  sympathy  with  our  efforts  for  self- 
preservation. 

Santa  Ci-aha  Co.  Puuit  Excuanc.e, 
By  PuiLO  Hersev,  Manager. 


GRAND  SUCCESS  of  the 

PAGE  FENCE  EXHIBIT. 

"Mo.st  attnti-tivo  of  aiiylhhig  on  the 
giounds-  is  the  verdict  everywhere.  Our 
caruviin  in  three  divisions  moves  on  the 
enemies  works,  m;iking  a  clean  s.veepof  the 
whole  count  fy.  Sl;ite  I'airs  will  soon  become 
simply  re-iiuioiiN  of  ititel  ligent  farmers  who 
are  using  the  Pa<>e  Woven  Wire  Fence. 
They  can  tell  you  liow  it  boats  expansion  and 
cent  met  Ion,  unruly  stock  and  barb  wire.  If 
you  crin't  go  ;uid  t;ilk  with  them  send  for 
particular.s,  we  want,  your  aciiuaintauce,  if 
not  your  trade. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

  For  Sale  by   

A.  O.   KIX,  Irvington,   Alameda  County,  Cal. 

W.  VORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener, 

Would  like  permaueat  engagement  by  November 
1st.  Developing  a  place  tor  California  flora  would 
be  preferred.  Box  H,  Stockton,  Cal. 

For  Sale-  Bearing  Fruit  Ranch 

lu  Solano  couuly,  near  Vacaville.  All  level,  good 
land.  Price  *10,ixxj— $;M10  cash,  balance  easv  terms 
if  desired.  Address  the  owner,  ti.  TKLPEIt,  cor. 
McLaughlin  &  Whitton  Avenues,  San  Jose,  l.'al. 


McLaughl 

iroditLF: 
Breech -Loaderl 
$5.00. 

RIFLES  $i.ir,j 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kiaJs  cheaper  than  il3.>- 
here,  Itfforc  jou  buy  sinJ 
amp  for  W  pi^e  cttt»logufl. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

IVUII»lQSI.,ClncIii.aU,0. 


Statk  of  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo, 
LUCAS  County, 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  'that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  piiy  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  aud 
every  case  of  Catarhh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catahhh  CtniK. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  lH8fi. 


SEAL 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 

.Vofd/y  I'lihlic 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  inucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

ite'Sold  by  Druggists,  7.5c. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

]\(apa  Yalley  ^urseries. 

stock  Home  Grown,  Healthy, 
and  Unirrigated. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  New  sPEfiAi.  riRcULARS 
on  New  Fruits,  Qreenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seed.s, 
Etc.    Prices  very  reasonable. 

BEST  VARIETIES  FRUIT  and  NUT  TREES, 

All  Tested  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 

LEONARD  COATES, 

INMPfli  CMLIF='ORP>il«. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Send  for  our  nook  on  Olive  Culture. 

How/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


P.  SEBIRE  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ussy, 
Calvados,  France. 

Largest  stock  of  Flil'IT  TKEK  STOCK.S,  such 
as  Apple,  Pear,  Myrobolan  Plum,  Mahaleb  and 
Ma/.zard  Cherry,  Angers  Quince,  Small  Ever- 
greens, Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses, 
etc. 

C.  G.  van  TUBERGEN,  JR.,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

CHOICK  DliTCH  HULHS  and  Rulbous  Plauls 

ERNST  RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Altona, 
Germany. 

I.ILY   OF  THK   \ALI,KY,  I51TLIJS,  SKED.S- 

Oardcn  and  Agricultural. 

Catalogues  free.  Apply  to  c.  C.  ABEL  &  CO.. 
Box  920,  New  York,  or  A.  H.  HARTEVELT,  Box 
98,3,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AKD  ROYAL  APRICOTS  and  PRUNES, 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Before  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

N.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


TREES 

 AND- — 

PLAINTS 


A  PINE  ASSORTMENT. 
bt'Ht  varieties,  free  from 
peslB  ot"  any  kind.  l*riinu.s 
Siiiioiii,  King:,  Kostraver 
iind  Murdorli  Cherries; 
Klaek  California  Figs;  itiee  Soft  Sliell  ai»<I 
other  Aliuonds;  American  Sweet  Cliestnuts; 
Praeparturiens  VValniits.  Hardy  mountain  g-rowii 
Orange  Trees.  Our  orang-es  have  stood  22  degrrees 
this  winter  without  injiu-y.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  ISl  son,  Lincoln,  Placer  County. 
California. 


WAINWRIGHPS 

EXTENSION  RODS 


34  Post  Street, 


>s  College, 

San  Francisco 


For  ISprajiiiK 
Trees  or  Wbile- 
washintr.  (Uin  be 
extended  to  auv 
lensfth;  ami  will 
throw  ehenilcals 


FOR   SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Colleg-e  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Tvpe- Writing. 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  Eiifrlish  branches,  and  everything  pertaining- 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teacliers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  has  Its  graduates  In  every  part 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 


Patent 


1 


EWIS'  98  %  LYE 

FOWSESEO  AND  FZSmiED 

(PATENTED) 

The  strongest  aod  pnrest  Lya 

ma'le.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
a  flue  powder  and  pack^  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  the  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  Win 
make  the  best  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
lu  20  mInuLes  wiltioat  bollins. 
It  Is  (lie  best  for  cleansing  wasEa 
pipes,  disinfecting  etiiks,  closettf^ 
washing  bottles,  I'alnta,  trees,  etc 

FENNA.  SALT  M'F'O  CO- 

tten.  Agt3.,  Ptilla.,  Fa. 


Pi'Mi'S  and  P.AUM 
Tei.kphonks. 


MAILED  FREE 


(I 


to  any  Farmer  or  Farmer's  Wife 

Up  TO  Date  Dairying 

containing"  full  instruction  how  to  secure 
Higher  Grade  Products,  make 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corrngiiled  Kt<<el  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  if  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Biograph  y 
of  a  Yankee  HiDge,"malledfree. 


PIOHE  BlITTER       BETTE5  PRICE 

and  with  Less  Labor  get  flore  Money 

Reviewing  and  explaining  in  a  practical  manner  .  . . 
TH(  NORMANDY  (French)  SYSTEM, 

DANISH  DAIRY  System  «no 
Elgin  Separator  System 

which  have  brought  prosperity  and  ease  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

Write  for  this  Valuable  Information.      Mailed  FREE  on 
application.     Kindly  send  atldress  nf  neii^hboring  farmers 
who  own  cows.   Address    R.  LESPINASSE, 
Ex.  Sec'y  Columbian  &  246  W.  LAKE  ST 

Illinois  Dairy  Associations.  CHI  C 


TEE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,Ct. 

DRIVING  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

Dl  I  VICIOUS  HORsa> 

75,000  sold  In  180k . 
1 00,000 sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sani pie  mailed  X  C  for  ^ I  nil 

Nickel,  81.50. 
Stallion  Bits  SO  cttf.  extra. 

R»CINfMJlLf«BLEIRON  CO.  AiSKlJ 

t>OlJLlliY  0 10k  M. 


Ni  i.Ks*  new  ni;iiiii;il  ;iml  reference  book  on  subjects 
coinieeled  with  sui-cesHfiil  Poultry  anti  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  llie  P;i,citi<'  Coast.  A  New  Edition,  over  100 
page.s.  iii'iifiisel.v  ilhislraleil  with  bandsonie,  lifelike 
illnstratiuiiH  of  the  different  varieties  of  Poultry 
and  Live  Slock.  Pilce.  postpaid,  5U  cents.  Address 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  Office,  San  Francisco, Cal . 


largest'"'  [WELLMAGHINERYwTks. 

\\\  K  lints  (it  tool.-.  For  i  mie  I  t)r  I  lie  di  iller  by  using  uur 
A(i,iiii  ■  111  ine  proce.-^fi;  cMTi  rakeacoi  t-.  I'crfecied  Ki-onoin- 
i.-  'l  Airpsifiii  IMimpinir  Ftiirs  to  W'Tk  hv  sieatn  Air.eic. 
I  .t  ii^lif^pv  n.  TIIK  AMF^KICA\  WEM.WOKKB, 
\.iror-a.    Ill:    rhh-fta-o.   Ml.:    OnlluH.  Tei. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YOEK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
nUCAGO,  IlililNOIS 


(Establl.shed  1861). 
Weekly.  32  pages.  $1  a  year. 
160 -page 
Bee-Book 
Free ! 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

01f\/e.  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JPICK-SOIN    «fc  CO. 

Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  33C  Market  .Stret't , 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering;, 

Surveying,  Arcliitectnre,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
7  2,Q  mftRKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $1(J.  Full  course  of 
assaying, $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Store-  Your  Grain  lA/he-re  Your  Best  -^sssan— 
"--naiaz^^l interests  Will  MI\A/ays  fc>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT  COSTrt. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  aHoat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


vT  A  NTC  Strawberry,  fT'D'C'CC  Pear, 
1  O  Blackberry,    I  IVEI-'J  Apple, 
Currants,  Gooseberry,    I  ^"ich.  Chestnut, 
■     Walnut.  Send 
Asparagus.  Grapes.  for  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COLLINS'  SON,  noorestown,  N.  J. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


uare  Head,  New  Rtjd  Wonde 
W  1m  U  Winter  Fife.KarlyKed  Olaw^on  and  iinpruved 
Fultz  Wlie.it.  Maniiiiulh  White  Pohsliand  Finland  Rye 
•Send  2c.  stamp  for  ISamples  and  Catalogue  of  Seed  Wheat, 
Trees,  PlantB.  PotatoeBand  Seeds  for  Full  t'lantin^* 
HamM  WilsoD)  Seed  Grower,  iHecbaaicsville,  Pa, 


220  Market  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


Short -Horn  Bulls! 

CAI,VRS,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO  VKA  II OTJJS 

For  .Sale. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

ICii<!eik  Slatloii,  .Shu  J\l9ite4»  ('!».,  Cal. 

The  eBrs>f  Ihc  S.  F.  and  San  Malco  Elci'l  ru'  lload 
pus!i  Uic  place. 


MWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHED  I Q t>  3 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  io  consult  this  old  oxporJenced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, iind  record  of  original  cr.ses  in  our  olllce.  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Olllce,  and  the  frequent  e.xamination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  api)lying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  arc  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  ou  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  JVlarket  St.  S  F 
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CANTON  CLIPPER  TWO-FURROW  GANG,   with   Riding  Attachment.    \V(' win  ni.laoe  (-very  HROKKN  AxU- no  mmtci- tUe  ciromnsisiuces  under  wWcli  il  bi-ok.v  Kvcryi 

Caiif-'s  :iir  stiipped  u  ith  Kxti-a  Shares,  but  Coulters  and  Riding  Al laolimciit  are  extra,  and  guaranteed. 

not  shipped  unless  particularly  ordered.  LiaHTEST,  STRONOEST  AND  BEST  WAOON  IN  THE  WORLD. 


H/\V/\rN/\     RRESS    GRAIIN  DRILL. 

1«  Kunner— 10  ft.— "'i  inches  between  Runners;  20  Rtiuners— IS  ft.— K  inches  between  Runners. 
WRITK    FX)R  PRICES. 


Sulky  has  a  I..eveling  Lever  not  sbowu  iu  cul. 

GARDEN  CITY  TULE  SULKY  PLOW. 


HOOKER   Sc  CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


IF  YOi;  AKK  IN  NKKU  <)F  A  UKYING  SIIKFACK  Olt  Tll.VYS  FOK 
I'KUNES  OK  K.AISINM,  YOU  WII.I-  CONSULT  YOI  K  OWN  INTKK- 
KSTS  HV  INVKSTIGATINC.  THE  MKKIT.S  OF  I'.  «  II  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

SAN  I^-R/AINCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  W0F|CS, 


SAN    JCISK.  CAT. 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  RAISIN  HACHINERY  to 

Fresno  Agricultural  Works,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Send  for  Cata- 
logue, mailed 
Iree. 


FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGONS. 
■  Write  for  CtrcnlnrH  tiinl  I'rlccs,  Sent  frre.  ■ggS^P'nvrm.i 


Gem  Steel  Wind  Mill 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXKS 

Ciiaranleoti  niOic  durable  witlioiil 
nil  lh;in  other  niilln  lhat  are  oUc<!. 
'ra<'ilrally  tliene  niUle  requlni  iin 
atli'iitltni.  Truly  a  (ioin.  and  worth  Uh 
wi'ijrlit  in  t'uhl.  Ii  fonibinrs  U>auty. 
siri-ntrth.  dtirabilliy  and  Hiiiipliolty. 
<»ovfrnH  ItHclf  jM^i-fcclly.  in  casliy 
i  TtTitMl,  and  Ih  Hold  on  Ub  iiif*rit«:  in 
laet,  it  Ih  the  boHl  tm  <j;Jirlli.  Thi-y  are 
:-'oare<l  baok  three  to  one— the  wheel  i 
iiiaUlnif  them  nni  In  the  li^'hWBt  wind 
nr  hi*eeze.  The  mill  Ih  niade  entirely 
fif  Steel  anil  VmhX  Iron.  Kaeli  one  of 
(iiirGeni  Whid  MtUs  iu  warranted.  If 
not  HatlHfaelory.  rrelj.'hl  will  be  paid 
botli  ways,  and  money  refinided. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  klnda  PiinipH  for  hand,  wind  mill  and 
power  iiRe.  Adapted  for  all  depths  of  woIIh.  Pipe.  Pipe  Pitiln*r&.  Uraufl 
Goods.  Htise.  Tanks,  etc.   Send  for  our  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE. 

3I.2-3I-4  /VlarUet  St.,   San  R' ra n o Isco,  Ca I. 


Never  requires 
Oiling  or 
Climbiug  of 
Towers, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLI^iIN. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1894. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  TEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 

Two  New  Plums  by  Luther  Burbank. 


So  far  as  we  know,  no  man  in  the  world  is  doing'  as 
much  in  the  origination  of  new  fruits  and  new  orna- 
mental plants  as  is  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa. 
Our  readers  have  heard  of  him  and  of  his  work  from 
time  to  time,  and  they  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  it  is  advancing  each  year  in  extent,  in  elaborate- 
ness and  in  results  of  the  highest   value  and 
uniqueness.    He  has  worked  in  tree  fruits,  small 
fruits,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  flowering  plants, 
bulbs,  garden  vegetables,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment has  given  to  horticulture   new  varieties 
which  are  recognized  as  new  dejiartures  in  the 
most  unexpected  and  desirable  directions.  Those 
who  know  of  these  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  handsome  publication  in  which  he  portrays  his 
achievements  is  very  fitly  named  "  New  Creations 
in  Fruits  and  Plowei-s. " 

Mr.  Burbank  came  to  California  about  twcmty 
years  ago.    He  had  before  that  won  fame  by  the 
origination   of  the   Burbank   potato   which  he 
brought  from  seed,  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age. 
At  first  he  took  up  the  general  nursery  business 
in  Santa  Rosa,  but  as  soon  as  lie  accumulated  suf- 
ficient means  lie  withdrew  from  that  line  and  em- 
barked zealously  and  fearlessly  .upon  his  course  as., 
an  originator  of  horticultural  novelties.    He  had 
already  secui'ed  a  tract  of  rich  land,  excellently 
suited  foi-  his  woi'k  of  hybridizing,    growth  of 
seedlings  and  trial  of  the  same,  which,  we  believe, 
has  never  been  equalled  in  extent  or  variety  by 
any  individual  or  institution  in  the  world.  The 
results  of  years  of  this  work  ai'c  now  being  made 
public,  and  nurserymen  are  securing  Burbank's  new 
varieties  to  head  their  public  offerings.    The  work  is 
unique  and  in  the  line  of  fi-uils  bids  fair  to  make  Cali- 
fornia as  notctl  as 


other  fruit  which  is  shown  on  this  page  both  in 
section  and  exterior  aspect,  is  fitly  named  '"Ciiant." 
It  is  from  the  seed  of  the  Petite  prune  d'Agen  pol- 
lenated  with  English  Ponds  Seedling  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  here,  the  Hungarian  prune.    The  en- 
j  gravings  show  its  size  and  form  faithfully.    The  fruit  i 
1  averages  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  ounces  in  j 
1  weight;  it  is  sweeter  and  finer  in  texture  than  the 


Is  There  Danger  in  Sorghum  ? 


i 


WICKSON    PLCM     CKOSSBRKD  .lAPANRSK. 

Hungarian  prune,  and  larger  ulso.  'J'lie  Hesh  is 
honey  yellow,  sweet  and  good.  Kxpci-ts  to  whom  it 
was  sent  at  the  East  sj^eak  in  highest  tei-ms  of  its 
(luality.    The  color  of  the  fruit  is  dark  crim.son  upon 


So  much  sorghum  in  its  different  varieties  is  grown 
this  year  that  we  would  be  glad  to  have  from  Rural 
readers  reports  of  what  i-esults  they  observe  in  feed- 
ing it  green  to  stock.  There  come  occasionally  state- 
ments that  the  feeding  of  Egyptian  corn  has  injured 
stock.    Egyptian  corn  is,  of  coui-se,  one  of  the  sor- 
ghum varieties  to  which  we  refer.    The  report 
was  current  some  years  ago  that  quite  a  herd  was 
lost  in  the  San  Joaquin  when  turned  into  Egyptian 
corn  and  the  owner  suspected  poisoning,  either 
malicious  oi-  accidental.    The  matter  was  never 
fully  cleared  up.     Since  that  time  trouble  was  re- 
])  )rted  from  the  Mai-ysville  region,  where  the  plant 
became  common. 

We  are  led  to  make  this  incjuiry  at  this  time  b(>- 
cause  thei'e  is  so  much  soi'ghum  grown  and  be- 
cause we  find  Kansas  stockmen  relating  disastrous 
exjieriences.  One  account  is  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Diefenbach,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Sedgwick 
counly,  l\ansas,  about  two  months  ago  cut  a  piece 
of  sorghum  which  he  had  i-aised  foi-  forage;  after 
letting  it  stand  in  cocks  foi-  nearly  six  weeks  he 
hauled  it  from  the  field  and  turned  in  about  sixteen 
head  of  cattle  of  various  ages  "  to  eat  the  scattei'- 
ings,"  which  were  then  perfectly  dry,  "  In  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  eight  of  the  cattle  began  to 
stagger  and  fall.  One  died  within  a  half  hour  and 
in  three  hours  four  of  Ihe  largest  and  oldest  were 
dead,"  (hu>  was  cut  open,  but  nothing  indicateil 
the  cause, 

V\  I).  Cobui-n,  the  well-known  animal  expert, 
rel'ci-r<'(i  the  matter  to  Dr.  I'ritchard,  State  Vetei-- 
inarian,  and  he  suggests  that  it  was  the  green 
sprouts  or  second  growth,  instead  of  the  cured  fod 
der,  that  did  tlH>  mi.schief.  He  claims  that  second- 
growth  sorghum, 


the  birthplace  of 
new  fruits  as  it  now 
is  as  the  home  of 
the  best  of  older 
origin. 

At  this  time  we 
show  our  readers 
photo  -  engravings 
of  two  new  plums 
which  Mr.  Burbank 
holds  to  be  his  best 
creations  to  date. 
One  was  originally 
called  "Perfection," 
but  was  this  year 
rechristencd  "Wick- 
son,"  in  honor  of 
Prof.  Wickson  of 
the  State  Univer- 
sity. We  have  been 
famiUar  with  this 
plum  for  the  last 
three  years,  it  is  a 
cross  with  Satsuma 

pollen  upon  [\elsey  bloom.  Its  form  suggests  the 
Kelsey,  but  it  is  more  symmetrical;  in  fact,  for 
graceful  outline  there  is  no  handsomer  plum.  In 
ripening,  the  color  develops  from  a  deep  cherry  red 
down  to  a  rich  claret  as  full  ripeness  is  attained. 
The  color  is  solid  and  uniform,  and  in  this  respect  is 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  Kelsey.  The  flesh  is  of 
amber  tint,  very  juicy  and  translucent;  the  pit  is 
small  and  shapely;  the  flavor  is  strikmg  and  agree- 
able. The  fruit,  as  we  know  by  experience,  has  not- 
able keeping  quality,  and  letters  from  a  large 
number  of  persons  to  whom  it  has  been  mailed  in  the 
East,  show  that  it  has  shipping  qualities,  An- 


<;L\NT    I'Kl'NK      a    UliOSS    OK    111;N(!A1<IAN    upon    I'KTITr;  l)'A(!KN 


a  yellow  grounii.  it  is  a  treestone.  il  i-ipens  with 
the  Petite  prune.  We  are  informed  that  a  box  of 
the  fruit  was  given  to  Mr.  A.  (h-awford  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  drier,  to  cure  with  his  I'etite  prunes,  and  the 
result  was  a  dried  prune  handsomer  than  Petite  and 
averaging  less  than  thirty-five  to  the  pound. 

■We  understand  these  two  plums  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed this  year  in  the  form  of  scions  for  grafting. 
We  have  taken  them  up  at  this  time  as  two  of  Mr. 
Burbank's  most  striking  successes.  At  other  times 
we  hope  to  show  what  he  is  doing  in  other  fruits 
as  well  as  in  ornamental  plants  Some  of  his  most 
unique  successes  are  in  the  latter  line 


under  certain  con- 
ditions, is  vei'V  de- 
structive indeed  to 
cattle,  small  quanti- 
ties killing  them  al- 
most instantly,  and 
this  unlucky  ex  peri - 
enc(>  was  undcnibt- 
cdly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  tattle  ate 
the  second  griuvth 
inst(>a(l  of  t he  scat- 
terings, as  sup- 
])ose(l.  .lust  what, 
the  (lest  r  u  c  t  i  v  e 
agent  in  it  Is  he  is 
unable  to  say,  I  !<■ 
has  made  sexcial 
])iist  ni()i't(>mN  npini 
cuttle  that  had  liied 
from  eat  ing  sectond- 
gi'owth  sorgh  uni, 
;i,nd  in  all  has  found 
congestion  and  in- 
Mamnuition  of  l  liat  poiiion  of  the  mucous  membi'an(> 
of  the  rumen  (|)auncii)  wiiich  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  the  sorghum,  it  is  indeed  usionishing  to  note 
the  destructiven(>ss  of  a  small  quantity  of  second- 
growth  sorghum  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
st.omach  of  bovines,  under  certain  conditions,  and  ex- 
periments should  be  made  to  determine,  if  possible, 
what  the  conditions  ai-e  which  produce  these  serious 
results. 

What  is  recent  California  (>xperience  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  to  feeding  green  sorghum  to  stock?  This  is  a 
subject  upon  which  considerable  attention  is  being 
centei'ed  at  present. 
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The  Week. 

'J'lif  first  rain  has  i-oinc  ami  it  wa.s 
licax  y  and  widc-rcaciruiu'.  Alino.st 
all  part.s  of  tlu'  State  had  enou<fh 
to  turn  dust  into  mud.  The  first  rain,  if  it  came 
early,  always  had  a  bad  name,  and  this  year  is  no 
exception.  Tt  has  caught  much  product*  uncovered, 
and  it  has  been  a  menace  to  the  condition  ■  of  tlie 
late  fruit.  This  year's  dust-destroyer  has.  however, 
done  as  little  harm  as  it  could,  and,  bi'in<^  followed 
i)y  clear,  dry  days,  the  moisture  will  soon  <,'o  back- 
whence  it  came.  It  is  of  e.xceediiifi^ly  small  indus- 
trial account,  but  as  a  refresher,  an  air-puritier  and 
as  a  bath  for  the  dusty  face  of  nature  it  is  a  success. 
We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  delifjhtful  seasons 
of  the  year,  with  modcrat(>d  heat,  with  clean,  hard 
roadways,  with  crisp  niornin<.j  air  and  bland,  moonlit 
niffhts;  one  is  led  to  love  the  world  and  its  belonf^- 
inifs  as  at  no  other  timi\ 


A  <Jlliet 
Week. 


Kverything  has  been  v<>r3'  quiet 
this  week  at  th'e  oHice  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Commission,  on  Sut- 
ter street.  Mr.  T.elonu' is  confined  to  his  home  by 
severe  illness,  and  Prof.  Ci-aw  is  in  the  south(>i-n 
counties  collectint^  and  distributing  colonies  of  benefi- 
cent insects.  The  work  of  the  quai'antine  depart- 
ment is  beintr  done  by  Assistaut-Tns]jector  Isaac,  who 
finds  his  hands  full.  Nobody  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  Horticultural  OfHce  can  have 
any  fair  idea  of  the  immense  ser\ice  it  renders  loour 
orchard  interest.  Most  of  it.  from  the  nature  of 
things,  is  done  i|uictly,  Ijiit  it  is  no  less  efTectiv(>  and 
ti-;efiil. 


The  State 
Graiiice. 


The  State  (ii-anj^e  of  Califoi-nia  is 
holdintf  its  annual  meeting  at 
Stockton  this  week,  with  fair  at- 
tendance and  uiiiler  generally  good  aus])ic(»s.  Since 
there  is  no  election  this  year— the  g<>neral  officers 
chosen  last  year  holding  ovei-  until  1895 — and  since 
there  are  no  vital  questions  of  policy  to  be  .settled, 
the  session  is  largely  social  in  character.  This  has, 
indeed,  come  to  be  the  chief  function  of  the  grange 
in  California  and  a  very  gottd  function  it  is.  The 
granire,  more  than  anv  other  agency,  holds  fast  to 
the  ideals  of  rural  life  and  to  the  good  purposes  of 


]iromoting  intelligence,  fellowship  and  friendship 
among  those  whose  home  is  in  the  country.  It  has 
and  tills  a  field  of  vei-y  largt^  usefulness  in  California 
and  is  lioiiiid,  as  time  goes  on,  to  l»ccome  mure  and 
more  an  instrument  of  .social  and  mental  dcV(!lo])- 
nient.  In  a  financial  sense,  the  grange  in  California 
is  very  pi'osperous.  As  an  organization  it  owes  no- 
body and  has  money  in  bank.  During  the  year  it  has 
made  no  special  progress  in  numbers,  but  it  is  hold- 
ing its  own;  it  maintains  the  interest  and  atl'ection  of 
its  members  and  is  in  good  shape  for  large  and  be- 
nefieent  e.\])ansion  when  the  times  shall  lie  jjropitious. 

There  will  no  tU)ubt  be  many  note- 

I'.ilueateil  •' 

worthy  declarations    during  the 

I'ariiiers.  . "  , 

meeting  at  Stockton,  as  our 
columns  in  future  issues  will  show,  l)ut  probably 
nothing  will  have  a  truer  ring  than  one  statement 
made  by  State  Lecturer  (ioodenough  in  his  annual 
I'eport  .  "  There  is  no  professitm  that  needs  to  Ije 
more  thoroughly  etUu-atcd  than  that  of  agriculture. 
1  trust  that  we  shall  eventually  duly  impress  our- 
.selves  with  this  fact.  There  is  good  warrant  for 
calling  it  a  '  ])rofession.'  It  involves  e.xact  knowl- 
edge on  as  many  points  as  does  law,  medicine  or  the- 
ology. The  man  who  is  attempting  to  farm  without 
such  knowledge  l)ears  the  same  relation  to  the  i)ro- 
fession  of  agriculture  as  does  the  i|uack  to  medicine 
and  the  i)ettifogger  to  law  or  the  mere  spoutei"  to 
tl)et)logy."  The  fai-ther  we  advance  in  the  higher 
arts  of  agricultural  jiroduclion  the  more  clearly  this 
ap])cars.  If  it  were  not  for  educated  leaders,  for 
instance,  what  hope  could  we  have  in  carrying  our 
great  fruit  industries  to  success?  The  same  is  true 
of  other  i)rodiictive  work  whicli  must  now  i>e  cast  on 
new  lines,  hoth  for  his  |)roper  inlluence  in  public 
afTairs  and  in  the  succi'ssful  pursuit  of  his  own  busi- 
ness, tiic  coiiiiiit!-  farmer  must  be  an  educated  man. 


Tlu*  Season's 
W  iiie  t^iit  look. 


Mr.  C.  .1.  \Vetiiu)re  of  the  State 
\'if icultural  Commission  has  just 
I'clurned  from  a  tri))  into  .Mamcda 
county  and  re|joi'fs  that  so  far  as  he  could  see  or 
ileal'  th(>  rain  has  iiecii  a  benefit  to  vineyards.  There 
is,  of  coursi",  .some  little  direct  damage,  l)ut  it  is 
more  tlian  compensated  by  direct  Ijcnefifs.  Mr. 
W'etmoi'e  says  that  everything  confirms  the  reports 
hei'etoforc  made  of  a  short  cro]).  Tlie  total  Cali- 
foi  niaii  product  of  dry  wines  for  the  year  will,  lie 
thinks,  not  exceetl  ten  or  eleven  million  gallons,  as 
against  seventeen  millions  for  last  year.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  howevei',  that  increased  prices  will  iiiakc 
up  fur  the  dclicicncy. 

Corn  -inii  appears  that  the  great  a])Ostle 

of  .fohnnie  cake  is  getting  in  good 
work  for  California  wines  abroad. 
All  our  reailers  may  not  remember  that  the  great 
American  corn  doctor  in  Kurope  is  Col.  C.  .7.  Murphy 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  has 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  noble  effort  to 
teach  FiUropeans  that  Indian  corn  is  a  food  worthy 
of  the  whole  continent  from  ])otentate  to  peasant. 
H is  way  is  to  secure  a  hearing  from  eminent  men 
and  then  invif  t*  them  to  a  corn  baiu|uet  at  which 
every  dish  is  some  form  of  maize.  Of  course  tiiey 
all  talk  and  the  rejiorters  ])rint  it,  and  Ami>rican 
coi'imieal  is  most  gloriously  ailvertised.  Kecently 
Col.  .Murphy  has  needed  som'-thing  to  make  the  talk  ; 
flow  a  little  more  freely.  Kiu'opcans  were  apt  to  be  j 
mealy  mouthed  after  nine  or  ten  courses  of  corn  | 
cakes  and  hominy,  and  .so  Col.  Murphy  conceived  the 
brilliant  idea  of  washing  down  tlie  cornmeal  and 
clearing  the  vocal  organs  with  liberal  drttughts  of 
Californiii  wine.  It  workeil  like  a  charm.  It  carried 
the  corn  down  inti)  the  stomach  and  it  carried  the 
praise  of  corn  up  into  the  he;i(l.  It  was  a  stroke  of 
genius  on  the  part  of  Col.  .Murphy  ;ind  he  is  quite 
used  to  them.  But  Col.  .Murphy  did  more.  Not 
getfng  any  gifts  of  Califoi-nia  wine  from  ]jroducers, 
he  bought  some  in  Hnrope  and  exhibited  it  at  the  ! 
.\ntwerp  ex))osition.  He  writes  of  his  success  : 
■' AVe  finally  succeeded  in  again  convening  the  jury, 
and  the  .American  ijeo]jle  now  have  the  result — a 
gold  medal  for  California  wines."  Good  for  Col. 
Murphy;  may  the  whole  lif  F,uro])e  tread  on  his 
corns  !  ' 

Hefore  .'\li.K  went  ijelow  the  time 

.\li\  and 

of  Nancy  Hanks  efforts  were  in 
]ji'ogress  to  match  Directum 
against  her  for  a  large  amount.  Way  back  in 
■\ugust  Hickok  offered  Directum  against  Alix  for 
any  amount  from  mm  to  ^Kt.tKIO.  It  was  thought 
strange  then,  as  the  Slnch  Funn  says,  ''  that  this 
challenge  should  be  issued  so  .soon  after  Alix  had 
trotted  in  2;0.")]  and  Directum  had  made  an  in- 
effectul  effort  to  beat  the  trotting  record,  succeeding 
in  making  a  mile  in  2:10,  which  for  him  is  slow  time. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Hickok  fjelieves 
him  to  be  a  good  deal  better  horse  than  his  trial 
proved  him  to  be,  "  If  this  was  true  before  Alix's 
victory  it  is  rather  more  audacious  now  that  Alix 
has  done  a  mile  in  . ne  and  one-half  seconds  better 


time.  However,  the  race  is  apparently  on,  .'\  dis- 
patch is  as  follows: 

Cim.i.icoTiii!  Oi-tolM'f  -l.      Tlie  tiolting  i)Ueeii  Alix, 

•J :  li;! '4,  iiml  the  stullioii  king  Dii'eettllii,  2:0.")'^,  have  heen 
nuilelied  and  llieif  iii(>etln>,'  will  lie  a  .star  oveut  in  liuiiiess 
I'iieiiig  cifcli's. 

To-(la.v  W,  T,  Ci'iiwfdfd,  aetliis  for  Orriii  Hickok,  an-unged 
with  Monroe  Salisbury  for  a  race,  which  is  to  be  for  ?!'i")(KI  a 
side,  #fJ,-)0  of  the  amount  haviiifr  been  lasted,  Tlie  race  is  to 
take  place  inside  of  thirty  davs.  .Mr,  Salisbiirv  to  name  the 
day  and  Hickok  the  track. 

_  This  is  evidently  a  mutual  business  enterprise  and 
likely  to  be  profitable  all  around.  The  terms  of  the 
race  are  that  the  winner  of  the  match  is  to  receivt> 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  gate  receipts,  and  the 
loser  twenty-five  per  cent.  Des  Moines  Driving 
Park  has  already  offered  $8tK)l)  for  tlie  race  and 
there  are  many  parks  yet  to  hear  from. 


stale  Fair 
Malry  Test. 


An  esteemed  subscriber  calls  altiui- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  test  of 
dairy  cows  at  the  State  i'^air  has 
not  yet  been  reported  in  the  Rprai,.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  ovt>rsight  or  neglect.  We  have  delayed  to 
obtain  the  full  reconis  of  tiie  test  — including  age  of 
cattle,  amount  of  milk,  fat  in  the  milk,  etc.  This 
record  has  just  been  secureii,  and  will  ajipear  in  the 
next  I*i:rai„  with  comments  by  a  well-known  exp(>rt 
on  these  matters.  Meantime  we  quote  from  sub- 
.scriber's  sketch  of  the  contest  as  follows: 

The  Holsteiiis,  .lei'seys  ami  milk  strains  of  Duflianis  were 
there  in  g.Mid  numbers  and  in  eoiii|jetitimi  for  thiee-days'  but- 
ter lest.  The  .li'i-se.\  cuw  made  over  :i  (loumls  (jer  ilay  and 
t(«jk  the  prize.  The  .lerseys,  eoinpetiiiK  with  other'  milk 
breeds,  won  the  blue  ribbon  for  herd  prize,  and  t(K)k  si.\  of  the 
eight  prizes  in  the  swi-epstakes.  This  State  shoulil  make  all 
its  butter  and  <-hee.se.  thus  saving  .Sl'.iMMMIIKI  now  paid  out  to 
the  Kast.  It  is  now  conceded  that  the  .lerscN  s  eriwsed  on 
good  milking  strains  of  Dufhaiiis  make  the  best' but  ter  stock. 
Your  |)a|K'r  has  done  inucli  in  forwaidintr  the  dairy  interest, 
but  it  can  do  much  more,  and  should  continue  vigomuslv  in 
this  line. 

We  propose  to  do  just  as  subscriber  suggests,  and 
have  in  fact  done  so  all  along.  The  Hi'k.\l  Pkkss 
has  more  dairy  information  in  its  weekly  issues  than 
all  other  California  journals  put  together.  What  we 
regret  is  that  we  cannot  provoke  our  dairy  read. 'i  s 
to  use  our  columns  for  discussion,  conferciu  i^  and  de- 
scription of  observation  and  experience,  as  otlier 
agricultui-ists  do.  Why  cannot  we  have  as  many 
dairy  correspondents  as  fruit  or  i)oultry  contrilt- 
utors'.'  Our  dairy  friends  must  learn  to  use  the  pen 
in  their  own  behalf  more  freely.  We  are  ready,  and 
have  always  been  ready,  for  dairy  notes  from  all  who 
are  interested. 


The  Annual 
Coii\4*nt  ion. 


Not  until  the  State  Hoard  of  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioners  come  to- 
gether again  will  it  be  decided 
whether  the  .Annual  l''ruit-( ! rowers'  Convention  shall 
be  lield  at  its  usual  time  (about  Novtnnber  UOtIO  or 
]jostp()ned  until  January.  However,  tlie  weight  of 
sentiment  is  admitted  to  be  against  postjionement, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  convention  will 
meet  as  usual  in  .Vovember. 

<  om,.ariso„  or        series  of  reports  just  made  by 
the  five  fruif-di'viii"'  associations 

Seasons. 

ill  the  Santa  Clara  valley  affords  a 
means  of  ciiinp;iris;iii  of  yields  betwivn  the  seasons 
of  18!»."i  ami  ISIH.  The  liguri-s  for  iirunrs  are  as 
folli>ws: 

I'ltrNcs. 

lv.i:t,  U.S.  |s;i4. 

Willow  (lien  Assm-ialion  :(,  1s:.>..i(ni  i.i  iii.sus 

Herryessa  As.sncialioti  '.i,  lTr>,  J47  l.:(.V».s."is 

Kast'Side  .\ssoiMatioii  1. 12(l,4ii:.'  l,U."i,'.iHi 

West  Side  Assfx-iation  i>,.V,'(),()(in  1,ihxi,<hki 

("aiupbell  AssiM-ialioii  :i,;i.s;i,ii;«i  l,'.i',',">,:il!l 

vri:iciiTs. 

Is'.H,  ll.s.  IS'.M,  II,-,. 

Willow  den  Association  I , !."J7, sn:{  !i-.M,:(:i4 

|}ei  r\  cssa  As.s(M-ial  ion  1,  lli'.i,  llll  ;;,:i.s(l,  l,"i;i 

Kasl'Siile  Associal  ion                                   4'J.">,:i;il  l,'.'('rl,r.lT 

West  Siili-  Association                                 !Kis,lHlll  1,-J.")(I,IK.0 

( 'ainpbell  .\ss(H-ial  ion  I,.">;(4,.'>;r.'  :^,;!|s,iKi,"i 

im; v(  UKs. 

IslW,  ll.s,  ism,  li,s. 

Willow  (!len  Assix-iation                            SS(), liis  3.s:.',tilS 

Bei'i-yessa  A,ss<KMatioii                                 4'->L',77ll  ri.'{7,7iHI 

Kast  Side  Association                                fk>'.',s;fs  7i'>7,.s(lS 

WesI  Side  Association                                 ."ilMMKMt  S1)0,IMHI 

Campbell  Association                                r.'.ts,'i'i."i  7|ti,017 

A  comparison  of  totals  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
prune  crop  of  9, Till. Tlil!  pounds,  or  4H 'J-j  per  cent 
for  this  ye;ir  as  compared  with  l.S9;^>:  ajiricot  in- 
crease in  1S94  over  1)S9S,  H.87tj,(l2IS  pounds,  or  42  per 
cent  increase  over  IHUH;  peaches  increase  in  1SII4 
over  1Sn:i  1IIII.2H2  ijounds,  or  ,(»:!  per  cent  over  ]S'.i:{. 


Ill  Support  iif 
State  liiH|ieetioii. 


The  Fresno  Kiifi  rjin'xr  jirints  a  let- 
ter from  ".\   Raisin  Grower,  "  in 


support  of  the  project  for  State 

inspection  of  our  cured  fruit  pi'oducts.    He  says: 

KviM'v enterprise  in  the  older  States,  liefore  it  gets  on  a  solid 
basis  of  prosperity,  has  to  reach  a  position  of  having  a  "  stand- 
ard "  of  whisky.  |>i'i>of;  of  tlour,  weight:  of  sugar,  Dutch 
standard;  salt,  tobacco,  iietroleuni,  etiv  The  State  of  .\liihi- 
gan  i'e,scued  its  salt  industry  by  iiassing  a  law  that  •■no -salt 
should  be  exported  from  thi^  State  without  the  stamp  of  the 
State  Ins|«'ctor  of  Salt,  showing  its  purity,"'  Laws  of  that 
class  are  familiar  in  different  States,  Summse  California 
make  a  law  that  no  rai.sins  shall  be  exiiorted  from  I  he  State 
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without  having  the  State  Raisin  Inspector's  brand  thereon, 
showinpr  that  t.ho  package  is  No.  1,  3  or  according  to  some 
"standard,"'  the  same  end  ttiat  ttie  raisin  combine  now  hope  to 
accomplish  would  be  brought  about  b,v  competition  alone.  The 
State  Insptictor  would  stop  all  swindling  in  packing  raisins 
unbranded  to  rocoivc  their'  brand  outside  ot  California.  All 
packing  in  ijnitation  of  Spanish  brands ;  all  facing  with  No.  1 
and  lining  with  No.  ;i  or  4  ;  the  use  by  a  packer  of  a  fictitious 
name,  to  cover  the  inferior  gi-ade  of  his  product.  The  recent 
action  of  Inspector  T.  C  White,  in  refusing  to  place  the  Com- 
bine brand  on  poorly  dried  raisins,  is  amove  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Let  our  papers  urge  the  necessity  of  a  State  standard, 
a  State  inspector,  on  the  people  now  and  until  the  legislature 
meets,  and  if  the  law  is  passed  our  raisin  industry  will  get  on 
its  feet.  Then  if  a  buyer  sees  No.  1  stamped  on  the  package, 
and  on  opening  finds  No.  H,  Mr.  State  Inspector  will  have  to 
explain,  and  the  result  will  do  away  with  much  of  the  middle- 
men and  dishonest  packing.  Then  all  will  by  law  be  forced  to 
conform  in  grade,  whereas  now  who  shall  say  what  grade  a 
raisiii  is— No.  1,  2,  oriJ-crowui 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  noininalion  of  iSenator  David  B.  Hill  for  Gov- 
ernor by  the  New  York  Democrats  is  an  incident  of 
large  political  significance.  Hill  was  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  at  the  time  of  Cleveland's  first  election  to 
the  Presidency  and  succeeded  to  the  Governorship 
when  Cleveland  moved  from  Albany  to  Washington 
in  March,  1885.  In  188(i  he  was  regularly  elected 
Governor,  and  again  in  18!)(>,  but  resigned  in  ISltl  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  During  all  these 
years  Mr.  Hill  has  been  the  dominant  factor  in  New 
York  Democratic  politics  and  as  such  a  prominent 
ligure  in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  He  has 
been  and  is  an  avowed  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
and  has,  certainly  for  five  years  past,  been  shaping 
his  course  with  a  view  to  succeeding  Mr.  Cleveland  as 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Hill  is 
about  as  nearly  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a 
man  could  well  be.  The  latter  is  a  Democrat  of  the 
Mugwimip  ty])e,  a  professed  reformer,  a  friend  of 
I  he  new  civil  service  notions,  an  associiite  of  Repub- 
licii.n  Mugwumps,  and  a  Moses  whose  avowed  politi- 

I  III  |)nr]>ose  is  to  lead  the  Democratic  party  into  new 
rom-ses  and  into  the  support  of  new  jirinciples.  Mi'. 

II  ill  is  ;i  Democrat  of  a  \'ery  different  sort.  The 
r)einocriiti<'  pa.rty  as  it-  is  and  it  h;i,s  always  been  is 
giHid  enough  for  him.  He  laughs  at  reform,  particu- 
hii-ly  at  civil  sei'vice  reform;  he  scorns  the  M ugwuinps 
as  a  parcel  of  dudes,  and  li(>  is  hand  in  glove  with 
Tammany  Hall.  He  has  no  jilan  to  alter  the  tem- 
l>eramenti,  the  manners  or  the  principles  of  the 
|i;irty.  .lust,  as  it  is  and  just  as  it  h;is  been  he  as- 
pires to  lead  it;  and  it  is  uni\-ersally  admitted  that 
Mr.  Hill  knows  how  to  lead. 


It  is  of  course  that  there  should  be  no  tilliliation  nr 
friendship  between  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Hill. 
Ill  1,he  view  of  the  President,  Mr.  Flill  is  a 
luid  man  who  seeks  to  hold  the  Democratic  party 

10  a  low  set  of  lu'inciples  and  to  a  vicious 
system  of  i)olitu-al  intrigue.  Mr.  Hill  looks  upon 
Uie  President  as  a.n  impractk'able  got)dy-goody 
whose  notions  of  reform  are  mere  ]iretenses  used 
Ini-  political  effect.  Mr.  Cleveland  having  for  ten 
\ cars  dictated  the  policy  of  the  National  Democracy, 
it  has  been  Mr.  Hill's  policy  to  take  the  negative 
position  and  to  gather  about  himself  the  partisans  of 
the  old-fashioned  Democracy  who  take  their  cider 
hard,  keep  holy  the  day  and  memory  of  Andrew 
■lackson,  and  when  they  have  won  a  victory  want  to 
see  the  spoils  thereof.  While  Cleveland  has  been 
bossing  tJie  National  Democracy,  Hill  has  had  it  his 

11  wn  way  in  New  York,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts 
that  an  anti-Cleveland  delegation  went  fron^  that 
State  to  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1892.  It  has 
been  his  theory  that  the  party  would  tire  of 
Mugwumpery  in  course  of  time,  and  that  he  (Hill) 
vvould  then,  as  the  champion  of  straight-out  Democ- 
racy, be  in  position  to  go  to  the  front.  This  idea  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  his  recent  course  in  the  Seti- 
ate.  He  has  made  no  scruple  of  his  hatred  of  Cleve- 
land and  all  his  works,  and  has  taken  stand  against 
the  Administration  on  almost  all  the  larger  issues. 
His  opposition  to  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  has  been 
emphatic,  and  he  alone  of  all  the  Democratic  Senators 
refused  to  vote  for  the  Gorman  substitute  which 
finally  became  a  law.  For  thus  refusing  to  stand 
with  the  party  Hill  has  been  soundly  abused  by  the 
party  press.  Many  of  the  more  prominent  papers 
have  not  scrupled  to  denomice  him  as  a  renegade 
and  a  traitor:  and  his  only  answer  has  been  that  he 
had  the  courage  to  stand  by  Democratic  doctrine 
in  the  matter  of  tariff  legislation,  while  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, after  denouncing  the  Gorman  bill  as  perfidious 


and  dishonorable,  surrendered  to  it.  In  all  this  it 
has  clearly  been  Mr.  Hill's  idea  to  make  friends 
where  Cleveland  lost  them;  and  he  has  never  made  a 
move  without  knowing  that,  however  Democratic 
editors  might  howl  about,  it,  it  would  please  his  New 
York  constituents. 

When  the  New  York  Democrats  met  in  convention 
last  week,  they  showed  what  they  tlioiight  of  Mr. 
Hill  by  choosing  him  to  [ireside.  Fie  was  urged  to 
take  the  nomination  for  (iovernor.  but,  at  his 
1  earnest  reipiest,  his  name  was  not  j)laced  before 
the  convention.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  John  B.  Thacker,  but  when 
the  roll  was  being  called,  Alleghany  county  gave  its 
vote  for  "David  Bennett  Hill."  The  mention  of 
Hill's  name  was  like  an  electric  .shock.  Kvery  fellow 
tried  to  shout  louder  than  anybody  else.  It  was  a 
getmine  stampede.  Hill  found  it  impossible  to  (piell 
the  disorder.  At  last,  Rourke  Cochran,  the  great 
Tammany  orator,  took  the  reins  in  his  own  hand, 
waved  the  convention  to  silence  and  asked  all  who 
wished  to  nominate  Mr.  Hill  for  Governor  with  or 
without  his  consent  to  say  aye.  There  was  a  mighty 
shout  and  the  thing  was  done.  This  spontaneous 
act  shows  how  the  Democrats  of  New  York 
regard  the  recent  tariff  legislation  which  Hill 
alone  among  the  Democratic  Senators  opposed. 
Again — and  here  is  the  fact  most  significant 
of  all — it  shows  how  the  Democracy  of  New 
York  stands  toward  Cleveland  and  toward  the  com- 
ing Presidential  camjjaign.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Hill  was  entirely  sincere  in  his  wish  not  to  take 
the  nomination.  He  has  been  twice  elected  Governor; 
he  is  now  a  Senator;  he  is  beyond  (]U(  stion  the  fa 
voritc  son  of  the  New  York  Democracy;  another 
election  to  the  Ciovernorship  would  add  nothing  to 
his  reputation  or  to  his  potentiality  as  a  Presidential 
candidate,  while  a  defeat  might  be  the  ruin  of  him. 
In  t  heir  wish  in  honor  the  man,  and  t.o  name  a  strong 
candidate  lor  the  Governorshij),  they  are  in  danger 
of  killing  oil  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
in  accepting  this  nomination,  and  going  into  the 
campaign,  Mr.  Hill  risks  much,  and  all  to  no 
purpose,  for  an  election  would  do  him  no  good.  It  is 
a  hard  situation,  for  to  decline  to  make  the  run  is  lo 
put  aside  a  command  given  directly  and  emphatic- 
ally by  his  party.  A  week  has  passed  and  he  has  as 
yet  neither  accepted  nor  declined.  His  determina- 
tion is  waited  with  great  anxiety  by  those  whose  in- 
terests lie  in  politics. 

Wc  have  given  a,n  account  of  this  incident,  and  the 
facts  bearing  ujxm  it,  in  some  fullness  of  detail, 
because  they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
next  Presidential  campaign.  Mr.  Hill  is  in  line 
for  it  as  the  reju-esentative  of  old-fashioned  Democ- 
racy, as  an  opponent  of  the  Cleveland  scheme  of 
politics,  as  an  objector  to  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff 
law,  as  the  favorite  son  of  the  New  York  Democracy 
and  as  a  master  of  machine  politics  in  close  alliance 
with  Tammany  Hall.  Mr.  Cleveland,  it  is  said, 
wants  to  do  what  Grant  failed  to  do — be  elected  to 
the  Presidency  the  third  time.  This  is  a  report 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true;  but  one  thing  is  very 
clear,  he  will  not  in  any  event  have  the  support  of 
New  York.  It  is  believed  that  the  incident  of  Hill's 
nomination  last  week  will  weaken  the  Administration 
by  showing  that  its  policy  is  held  in  j^rofound  disre- 
spect by  the  Deinotn-acy  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  own 
State.  We  have  had  two  Presidents  unsupported 
by  a  party  in  times  past,  and  their  position  has  been 
like  that  of  a  tree,  girdled  and  dead,  but  still  up- 
right. If  Democratic  sentiment,  as  we  see  it  ex- 
pressed in  New  York,  should  become  universal,  it 
would  leave  Mr.  Cleveland  with  such  a  pitiful  sup- 
port as  could  be  given  him  by  the  coterie  of  Mug- 
wump Democrats  and  Mugwump  Republicans  which 
makes  up  the  admiring  circle  of  his  intimate  associ- 
ates. So  far  as  practical  political  purposes  are  con- 
cerned, this  support  would  be  about  equal  to  that  of 
a  college  debating  society.  It  isn't  likely  to  come  to 
this.  Mr.  Cleveland  will  not  find  himself  without  a 
party;  he  will,  we  believe,  be  supported  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  country  throughout  his  official  term, 
but  he  has  absolutely  no  show  for  a  third  term. 


It  seems  to  be  the  theory  of  both  parties  in  New 
York  tliat  that  State  is  to  name  the  Pi-psidential 
candidate    in    lS!)(j.     The   Democrats,   as  we  have 


seen,  are  grooming  Mr.  Hill.  The  Republicans,  in 
nominating  ex- Vice-President  Morton  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship, have  practically  put  him  in  the  Presi- 
dential race.  The  ambitions  represented  by  these 
movements  are,  in  cmr  judgment,  bound  to  be  dis 
appointed,  for  the  reason  that  the  country  is  not  in 
the  temper  to  accept  a  President  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Cleveland  is,  we  b(>lieve,  destined  to  be  the  last 
of  the  New  York  line  lor  many  years  to  come.  The 
reason  is  plain.  Whoever  goes  to  a  national  con- 
vention backed  by  the  favor  of  New  York,  must  to  a 
greater  or  loss  extent  represent  the  capitalistic 
view  of  things.  With  reference  to  financial 
questions,  to  (juestions  of  taxation,  to  the  tr;i,nspor- 
tation  question,  to  the  Nicaraguan  canal,  to  the 
great  trusts,  tiie  Ni'W  York  candidate  must 
in  tlie  very  nature  of  things  represent  the 
views  of  the  rich  men  of  New  York.  Wc; 
say  he  must  represent  the  views  of  this  class  be- 
cause if  he  does  not,  he  cannot  have  the  favor  and 
support  of  New  York.  M(>ssrs.  Hill  and  Morton 
illustrate  tlie  point;  the  one  is  a  Tammany  Hall 
Democrat,  the  other  a  Wall  Street  Repul)lican,  Ihey 
are  at  different  ends  of  the  political,  social  and  moral 
scale,  but  they  are  together  in  support  of  the  gold 
standard,  in  their  good  relations  with  the  sugar  and 
oil  trusts,  and  in  all  the  matters  deemed  importtint 
by  the  dominant  financial  interests  which  have  their 
center  on  Manhattan  island.  And  the  fact  is  per- 
fectly well  understood  by  the  country.  Whichever 
party  is  so  unwise  as  to  nominate  a  New  York  man 
will' be  beaten.  The  next  President,  no  matter 
which  party  names  him.  must-  come  from  without  the 
range  of  AVall  Street  domination,  and  he  must,  to 
.some  extent  at  least,  represent  the  liberal  spirit 
which  now  animates  Western  politics. 

Gleanings. 


The  Santa  Maria  Times  says  that  there  is  a  good  pi'ospect 
for  a  condensed  milk  factory  at  that  placi'. 

The  latest  report  from  Fresno  is  thai,  the  Kaisin  (  'ombim^  is 
having  a  hard  time  to  maintain  its  existence. 

P,M,;?KM(i  (ir,ivE  ciKowEKs  have  taken  steps  for  the  erection 
of  an  oil  mill  and  refinery  in  time  to  work  up  the  coming  crop. 

A  \'isAi,n  i.ETTEu  reports  that  on  Sunday  of  last  week 
■' seven  shots  were  fired  at  Chinese  stealing  dried  fruil  from 
B.  ().  Ander.son's  orchard,  four  miles  east  of  this  I'ity.  The 
thieves  escapcil.  Their  team  was  captured.  The  fruit  was 
hidden  in  the  grass  the  night  previous.  It  is  thought  that 
one  of  the  thieves  was  shot." 

THEOroville  Mcirurn  reports  that  Mr.  VV.  W.  Ciillett,  who 
has  under  his  charge  over  'JOO  acres  of  orange  groves,  slates 
that  the  outlook  for  a  heavy  crop  is  excellent.  Most  of  the 
orchards  are  still  young,  but  he  expects  to  commence  shipping 
in  carload  lots  before  the  holidays.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
oranges  from  this  section  are  always  the  first  in  market,  they 
bring  almost  fabulous  prices. 

The  Sutter  Z)K/rpf)irtr)i/  reports  that  the  almond  orchards 
adjacent  to  Yuba  City  turned  out  very  well  this  season.  As 
an  example,  C.  K.  Boyd  has  an  orchard  of  fifteen  acres,  only 
twelve  acres  of  which  are  in  anything  like  bearing.  He 
gathered  this  season  something  over  nine  tons,  which  at  nine 
cents  a  pound  will  bring  $13.5  an  acre  for  the  twelve  acres. 
W.  H.  Campbell  ahso  has  a  full  cmp,  and  several  others  as 
well.  All  these  trees  are  young,  and  in  five  years  ought  to 
.vield  twice  as  much  as  now.  It  is  a  nice  crop  to  handle,  as 
there  is  not  the  hurry  about  harvesting  as  with  a  fruit  crop. 

A  DISPATCH  of  September  :>rth  from  New  Y(n'k  .says  :  Sgobel 
&  Day,  through  Woodward  &  tjcwis,  auctioneers,  held  an 
initial  sale  of  California  wine  in  this  city  on  Tuesday.  All  the; 
wine  came  from  the  Yolo  winery  of  Woodland.  Cat.  Twenty- 
five  barrels  of  Muscat  wine  sold  at  from  4S  U)  2(i  cents  per  gal- 
lon with  an  average  of  3i;  ^  cents  per  gallon  ;  twenty-four  bar- 
rels of  Angelica  sold  all  at  30  cents  per  gallon,  and  102  barrels 
of  port  sold  from  32  cents  to  27  cents,  with  an  average  of  2S'^ 
cents  per  gallon.  It  was  an  auction  sale  with  no  reserve,  and 
all  sales  in  future  will  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner. 
Mr.  Day  says  that  he  believes  that  the  auction  is  the  i)roper 
way  to  sell  California  wine,  and  that  the  price?  will  always  de- 
pend upon  the  supply  and  demand.  The  first  sale  was  very 
successful,  and  another  will  be  had  as  soon  as  a  new  shipment 
of  wine  is  received.  In  future  these  sales  will  be  held  weekly 
or  semi-weekly. 


French  Prune  Crop. 


E.  M.  Dadelszen,  of  Bordeaux,  France,  in  a  cable 
to  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange,  dated  Sept.  10, 
says:  "Prune  crop  now  housed;  maximum  output 
is  5.^),(KI0,000  pounds." 

His  letter,  dated  Sept.  4,  says:  Within  the  last 
ten  days  almost  the  whole  crop  of  French  prunes 
has  fallen  from  the  trees  before  maturity.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  violent  winds,  fortunately  not 
followed  by  rains,  so  that  growers  have  been  able  to 
house  the  fruit,  and  are  now -working  at  high  pres- 
sure to  cure  same. 

Over  r)0()0  cjuintals  have  already  appetircd  on  our 
country  markets,  which  will  be  fully  supplied  during 
the  present  week,  and  shipments  to  your  side  can 
begin  at  once. 

(,jua'ity  varies  considerably,  as  nnieh  as  four  francs 
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pel-  quintal  moi'c  beinij  paid  for  perfectly  matured 
black  fruit.  This  season's  ))runes  will  keep  well 
enou>jh,  but  on  condition  that  all  the  fi'uit  is  carefully 
double  prepared  by  slii])pers.  as  frrowers  having  had 
the  entire  yield  tumbled  on  their  hands  at  once  have 
not  had  time  to  cure  the  fi-uit  adequately. 

I  be<j  to  confirm  thai  the  i)resent  cro])  is  consid- 
erably smaller  than  that  of  18!W,  and  that  markets  | 
whicfi  last  season  continued  into  January  will  this 
year  hardly  last  into  November. 

Santa  Clara  Exchange  Bulletin. 

FoUowinfr  is  the  latest  Bulletin  (No.  !•)  of  the  , 
Santa  Clara  B^ruil  Exchani^e:  I 

The  past  woek  has  (ievclopoil  l)iit-  littk'  that  is  new  in  the 
fruit  market.    The  French  prune  cnip  is  rei«irtetl  less  formid- 
able, and  both  growers  uiul  buyers  are  I'laiming  an  advance  in 
prices.    From  the  I'oast,  fruit  has  gone  forward  in  a  limited 
degree,  mostly  sold  before  shipment.    The  lower  gruiles  of 
apricots  are  being  cleaned  up  around  7  cents,  while  the  better 
grades  are  neglected,  and  will  in  a  measure  remain  so  as  long 
as  jirime  and  standard  g(XKis  can  be  found.    This  condition  is 
expected,  and.  as  we  rea.son,  paves  the  way  to  a(  live  demand  , 
anci  ready  sale  for  the  higber  grades  at  their  relative  values.  ! 
I'runes  are  being  sold   in  some  of  the  tmorganized  di.s-  ; 
tricts  at  4\  cents  for  tlio  four  sizes,  and  in  some  instaiuesi 

cents,    notably,  as  we  hear  of  it,    in   and  about  Santa 
Kosa  and  Healdsburg.    Some  prominent  houses  say  that  nearly 
all  that  can  be  got  at,  anil  largely  all  that  there  are  produced  in  i 
these  localities,  are  sold,  and  that  reliance  must  be  placeii  up-  I 
on  Santa  Clara  valley  for  supplies  of  any  consequence.    If  this  | 
be  true,  and  it  is  thought  to  be,  our  course  has  been  the 
proper  one,  and  just  as  well,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  even  to  ! 
those  who  for  any  cause  have  found  it  necessary  to  sell.    Our  j 
prunes  arc  of  excellent  (juality,  i-unning  largely  to  the  sizes 
generallv  in  ilemand.    Forties  to  tifties  are  in  very  limited 
s>ipi)l  V  ;  in  fact,  they  are  hardly  to  be  <-onsidered.     One  of  our  I 
lart-'cst  driers  has  hut  four  tons  of  'M).  and  the  Exchange  docs  | 
not  expect  over  twenty  tons  out  of  lOOO.    Of  tifties  to  sixties 
there  will  bo  less  thaii  the  usual  iM.'n-entaH,e.  liut.  of  necessity, 
they  will  be  used  for  the  largest  and  best  we  have.  They  will 
be  excellent  in  quality  and  curing.    One  of  our  neighbors  is  in 
a  dilemma.    Having  bought  some  apricots,  the  seller  kindly 
I  ;i  dipped  thorn  for  him  before  delivering.    As  .said  neighbor; 
never  dips  pitied  fruit  he  hardly  knows  "where  he  is  at." 
Our  advice  to  our  patterns  and  everybody  is  never  to  dip  apri- 
cots or  peaches,  but,  rather,  spend  your  energies  in  properly 
curing  them,  and  if  by  any  chance  they  get  "ovcrdry,"  let 
the  slight  loss  be  your  own.     The  good  housewife  of  the 
consumer  can  add  all  the  water  necessary,  and  it  is  her 
privilege  and  gain,  if  gain  there  be. 

Those  who  have  fruit  should  keep  it  in  close,  compai-t  bulk, 
or  in  sacks  piled  closely  and  not  exceeding  six  sacks  high. 
This  will  prevent  evaporation  and  trouble  from  moth.  If  fruit 
has  been  properly  cured,  do  not  disturb  it  while  "sweating." 

The  storage  capacity  of  the  Exchange  is  being  tested  nearly 
to  its  limit,  and  those  of  our  patrons  who  have  their  fruit  well 
stored  at  home,  if  they  will  inform  us  of  the  amount,  and  will 
withhold  delivery  for  two  weeks,  it  will  he  a  favor  to  us. 
Next  season  your  manager  believes  that  every  one  will  be 
ready  to  add  something  to  his  stoi-k  sub.si  riptiou,  and  a  200-f(X)t 
addition  will  be  made  to  your  present  admirable  warehouse. 
Sj  frequent  have  become  the  requests  to  join  us  that  addi- 
tional storage  will  be  a  necessity. 

I'KICE^. 

I'ri  nes  still  remain  at  ."ic  for  the  four  sizes,  with  an  olter  to 
the  E.xchange  of  He  for  40s  to  .50s  in  boxes,  and  many  bidding 
for  all  our  ."lOs  to  UOs.  Read  the  remarks  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Bi  llet IX  on  the  prune  situation,  and  then  exercise  your 
in'st  judgment.    We  believe  in  an  improved  market. 

Apkk  (ITS  -No.  Is  sell  readily  at  Tc.  Choice  for  the  time  be- 
ing are  neglected,  while  Fancy,  if  strictly  so,  are  in  demand. 

I'KAciiEs  are  of  slow  sale  for  the  past  week.  This  is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  the  early  sales  at  .5^^  to  0  cents 
have  been  tilled,  and  must  \n'  disimsedof  before  active  demand 
at  the  present  prices.  Prime,  (>  tot!'.,  cents;  choice  II' to 
cents  ;  fancy,  s' to  10  cents,  the  latter  i)rice  being  for  large, 
clean,  bright  stock.  Wo  still  believe  the  peach  market  will 
improve. 

Pkahs  vary  from     to  7  cents  according  to  size,  color  and 
luring. 

Sn.vEH  Pki  NEs,  if  large  and  bright,  are  worth  6  to  6"  ^  cents, 
while  dark  vary  from  ;s  to  .">  cents  as  the  color  and  size  vary. 

(.'nKUKiEi   Quotatitms   received  from  two  Eastern  cities 
would  make  the  price  here  for  unpitted,  s  to  10  cents,  and  I 
pitted  l-l  cents.    I  hear  of  a  sale  here  at  1.5  cents  for  pitted. 

J'lTTEIl  Pn  \is,  5  to  7c. 

There  is  no  quotation  for  ( Jerman  I'runes.  In  all  fruits,  ex- 
cept prunes,  'cots  and  jxjache.s,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  prices  that 
will  be  intelligent  to  the  producer,  .so  different  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lots  from  diflferent  care  and  curing.  For  instance, 
we  have  two  lots  of  pear.s  i  very  small  lots,  to  be  sure)  that 
some  well-bred  pigs  might  dennir  to  as  food.  A  fair  way. 
sometimes,  to  get  at  the  value  of  an  article  for  fwid,  would  be 
to  ask  (.urselves,  "  what  will  we  give  for  it  as  a  su|)ply  for  our 
own  palate  anil  table  ; "  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  quota- 
tions on  sulphured  fruit  that  it  pays,  and  pays  well,  to  observe 
the  rules  which  the  best  and  broadest  experience  dictates  in 
care  anil  cui  Iul'.  S.\sta  Cl.vka  Co.  Fui  iT  Exi  hanoe. 

By  Philo  Heksey,  Manager. 


Carrots  for  Horses  and  Cows. 

Til  Tin:  Kiu  riii!:  Will  you  please  ask  Dr.  Creelcy's  opinion 
on  the  following,  and  give  his  reply  in  the  liruAi.;  Is  it  true 
that  carrots  should  oidy  be  fed  very  sparingly  to  horses,  as 
they  act  stimulating  or  irritating  on  the  kidneys ;  and  if  .so, 
do  they  have  the  same  effect  when  given  to  cows; 

Aplos.  Cal.  E.  C.  Wii.i.i'.KEs  MacLK>x.\i.i>. 

IIKIM.V   ItV   DR.  CRKEI.V. 

Carrots  should  be  only  fed  sparingly  to  horses,  as 
they  stimulate  the  kidneys,  but  do  not  irritate.  If 
not  thoroughly  masticated  they  will  act  as  an  intes- 
tinal irritant,  causing  colicky  pains  In  cows  they 
act  belter — the  sloiiiac^hs  not  being  so  easily  irri- 
tated, and  the  carrots  act  more  on  the  milk  glands, 
causing  a  stimulating  of  the  milk  glands,  but  at  the 
same  time  gently  stimulating  the  kidnevs. 

Dr.  E.  j.  Creelv,  D,  V,  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave. .  S.  F. 


The  woi-k  of  rcsurvcying  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Me.xico  which  has  been  going 
on  for  two  and  half  years  is  about  linished.  Eighty 
men  were  employed  under  Col.  J.  W.  Barlow.  A 
distance  of  seven  hundred  miles— from  El  Paso,  Texas, 
to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  was  surveyed. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  .v.  .m., 
October  H.  lH!t4.  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  liureau  expressly 
!  for  the  Pacific  Rurai,  Pre.ss: 


'  AI.IKi  UiM  A 
STATIl'.N'S. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal    Kain-  j 
fall  to  Date   j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasoual  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature  I 

Minimum  Temperature  | 
tor  the  Week   j 

Kureka 

1.74 

I  fl9 

2  41 

1  30 

66 

42 

Red  Hlult 

1  IS 

1  -,11 

I  -'1 

WJ 

80 

48 

Sarrampnio  

HK 

M 

7H 

46 

San  Francisco 

1  (1.5 

1  05 

■■la 

37 

I  66 

.50 

Fresno 

T. 

74 

III 

41 

N2 

I 

46 

Los  Angeles 

711 

78 

T 

!H) 

48 

San  Diego 

(in 

'1' 

fa 

Yuma  

.06 

.96 

.69 

98 

so 

1 

WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Official  Bulletin  of  the  State  Weather  Ser- 
vice. 

IJy  J.  A.  Barwick,  Director. 


LA.ST  REPORT  KOR  TlIE  SEASON. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Octol)er  1st  was:  For  San  Francisco  54",  Eureka 
56",  Red  Blufif,  Sacramento  and  Fre.sno  (iO".  r>os 
Angeles       and  San  Diego  62". 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  week  was  for  San  Fran- 
ci.sco.  1.05  inches;  Eureka.  hW  inches:  Red  HlulT, 
1.2(1  inches:  Sacramento,  .88  of  an  inch;  Fresno,  .HO 
ofanincli;  San  Luis  Obispo,  l.HO  inches;  Los  An- 
geles, .70  of  an  inch,  and  nothing  at  San  Diego.  As 
compared  with  the  normals  a  very  great  excess  is 
shown  is  shown  at  all  points  except  San  Diego, 
where  a  slight  defieicncy  prevailed.  The  average 
temperatu.  es  as  compared  with  the  normals  show 
heat  deficiencies  ranging  from  12"  at  Fresno  to  3°  at 
Los  .'\ngcles.  while  Eureka  shows  an  excess  of  2°. 

This  excessive  amount  of  rainfall  appears  to  have 
damaged  somewhat  slightly  a  few  raisin  grapes,  but 
more  damage  will  be  noted  for  table  and  wine 
grapes.  Crops  are  about  all  secured  and  prepara- 
tions are  now  being  made  for  seeding  grain  on  sum- 
mer-fallow. 

This  will  be  the  last  weekly  crop  bulletin  for  this 
season,  and  in  the  closing  of  which  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Weather  I5in-eau,  through  the  Direc- 
toi'  of  the  California  AVeather  Service,  heartily 
thanks  the  peoi>lc  of  this  State  for  their  imstinted 
assistance,  and  to  the  press  of  the  State  is  due  the 
great  i)o])ularity  of  this  crop  service  and  to  its  wide- 
spread information  throughout  tlie  country.  The 
weekly  crop  service  will  again  be  resumed  next 
April. 

I>AKE  (Upper  Lake  I— Crops  of  all  kinds  are  practically  har- 
vested except  corn.  Many  vineyards  are  not  being  picked  at 
all.  People  arc  begitining  to  prepare  summer-fallow  for  seed- 
ing. (KotKx-tii— The  fruit  drier  closed  the  season's  run  this 
week.  The  output  was  small  on  account  of  shortage  in  crops. 
Hop-picking  will  be  finished  in  the  county  this  week. 

Si  TTKK  (Yuba  City)  The  grain  banked  on  the  Sacramento 
river  is  being  shipi)ed  to  ports  below  as  rapidly  as  iwssible. 
Over  •iOO  tons  of  dried  fruit  is  storedat  the  Uio  Honito  orchard 
in  this  vicinity.  Prune  drying  at  Kancho  Sutter  is  about 
finished.  The  crop  this  year  will  be  about  twenty-tive  tons 
of  the  dri<"d  product.  The  hop  crop  at  Nii  olaus  is  about  all 
gathered.  Some  hops  have  been  solil  from  there  this 
season.  The  weatlun-  has  been  favorable  for  drying  grapes 
and  the  work  is  well  ad  vaiiced.  An  almond  orchard  of  fifteen 
acres  gave  a  crop  of  nine  ton.s. 

Sa<  KAMK.STd  I Folsom I  -Hop-picking  is  about  over.  The 
fruit  crop  has  nearly  all  been  harvested  and  .shipments  are 
not  nearly  as  heavy  as  they  wore  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
((Jalt)  This  has  been  an  excellent  season  for  harvesting  the 
bean  I'rop  in  the  Now  Hope  district.  (Sacramento)— The  rain 
of  Saturdav  amounted  to  .SS  of  an  inch,  as  against  .-'"i  of  an 
inch  lor  September  of  last  year.  There  appears  to  have  been 
but  little  damage  done,  except  to  table  grapes  which  are 
ready  for  shipment. 

YiIi.cM  K.sjKirtei  Grain  sowing  on  summer-fallow  laud  will 
commence  next  week  on  several  farms,  i  Winters i-  Grajws 
areabout  the  only  fruit  thatis  being  shipped  now.  itlraftoni  - 
Clover-seed  threshers  are  at  work  on  the  river.  iCaeheville) — 
Some  vineyardists  are  turning  their  hi  gs  in  the  vineyards  to 
fatten  on  gi'apes.  The  fruit  is  g(x)d  feed  for  the  animals,  and 
if  fed  afterward  on  grain  for  a  short  time  to  harden  the  meat 
they  .sell  for  the  highest  market  price.  (WiKxJlandl-  There  yet 
remains  a  large  proportion  of  the  graiK-  crop  on  the  vines, 
many  of  our  fruit  men  having  held  back  the  picking  in  the 
hoix- thai  the  price  would  advance.  Some  late  peaches  still 
remain  to  be  gathered,  but  these  the  rain  will  not  materially 
damage.  If  the  weather  turns  off  warm  the  fruit-raisers 
will  suffer  very  little  from  the  rain. 

Sola  \o  I  Dixon  i  -  The  long  spell  of  dry  weather  has  been  a 
great  boon  to  the  i-aisin  growers.  The  grapes  are  drying  well 
and  the  crop  will  be  much  larger  than  was  expected. 

Sonoma —Gkai'i:  Cnoi'  Ukpobt  (Cloverdalel— Fair  crop;  some 
damage  by  heat,  i  Healdsburg)--  Hot  weather  and  coulure  did 
some  damage.  (KorbePs  Mill  I— Frost  on  May  Kith  reduced 
the  croii's  output  for  ls',14.  (Sonomai— The  prospects  are  very 
IKwr.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  suffered  from  frosts, 
and  a  short  time  ago  the  heat  scorched  many  grajxis,  the 
Johanuisbeig  and  other  fine  varieties  suffering  most.  (Ful- 
ton) Ono-fourlti  of  the  crop  damaged  by  heat.  (Geyservillel — 
Crop  in  good  condition.    (.Santa  Uosal— Crop  considerably 


shortened  in  Bennett  Valley  by  heat.  (Asti)— Expect  an  aver 
age  crop  in  this  district.  (Sebastopol)— Crop  prospects  fair. 
( Forest ville  I — Hops  and  fruits  are  nearly  all  in  and  grape 
picking  has  commenced  in  .some  pla<  es,  but  it  will  be  a  week 
before  it  is  general. 

Hi  MiwiLOT  (Ferndalei  The  apple  crop  will  be  unusually 
large,  well  formed  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Alamkda  (San  Leandroi  The  very  warm  weather  of  a  week 
ago  was  bad  for  tomatoes.  Gathering  apples  is  now  in  order; 
they  look  w-ell  aiul  are  less  wormy  than  in  former  years.  The 
rainfall  of  Saturday  the  H'Mh  was'l.;i;  inches.  ( Pleasanton)— 
Hops  all  picked.  The  hot  weather  of  the  week  ending  the  "i'Jd 
caused  hops  to  riiien  faster  than  they  could  be  picked.  The 
yield  is,  however,  very  large.  The  cold  weather  of  this  week 
has  retarded  fruit-drying.  Tomato  and  cucumber  shipments 
continue  very  large,  and,  unless  frost  intervenes,  the  yield 
will  be  much  above  the  average.  Sugar  beets  are  now  being 
harvested  rapidly,  and  the  outturn  is  good  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.    The  potato  crop  is  an  excellent  one. 

Santa  Claka  (Saratoga) — The  late  peaches  are  coming  in. 
Mountain  prunes  are  still  being  received  at  the  drying  estab- 
lishments. (Campbell)  -The  prune  crop  has  all  been  cured 
and  most  of  it  stored  in  the  warehou.se.  The  i|uautity  is 
much  less  than  one-half  of  last  year's  crop  but  the  fruit  is  ex- 
ce|)tionally  fine. 

I  .San  JoA(^riN  iStot-k ton)— Warm  vv-eather  the  first  part  of 
the  week  terminated  in  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  on  the  :i'.tth, 
and  about  1. 10  inches  was  measured,  f^uite  a  little  damage 
will  be  done  thereby  throughout  the  coutny,  some  grain  being 
caught  while  in  transit  or  awaiting  transit  at  way  stations. 
Some  of  the  bean  crop  will  suffer  as  well  as  the  graix-  crop, 
particularly  the  wine  grajws,  of  which  there  arc  many  tons 
J'et  unpicked. 

Mai>eka  (Madera I  -The  past  week  has  not  been  good  drying 
weather  for  grapes,  and  the  rain  of  the  :".)th  has  probably 
siKiiled  many  tons  of  raisins  that  were  on  paper  trays  and 
could  not  be  stacked.    The  gronml  has  been  well  soaked  an<l 
the  prospects  are  very  slim  for  good  drying  weather  to  follow 
the  rain.    The  caiyacity  of  dryers  in  this  locality  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  dry  the  balance  of  the  crop,  and  the  crop  will  be 
that  much  short. 
I     Fhesno  (East oil!  -(Jrapo  cutting  nearly  finished  and  the 
I  crop,  as  anticipated,  has  proven  to  be  very  small.  (Frcsnoi— 
I  Haisin  men  having  had  timely  warning,  but  little  damage  has 
I  been  done  by  the  rain  of  Saturday,  the  first  crop  being  nearly 
all  cured  and  out  of  the  fields. 
Tt  i.AiiE  iGrangeville) — The  second  or  late  picking  of  grapes 
I  will  make  the  best  raisins,  as  the  early  picked  grapes  were 
j  not  sweet  enough  to  make  good  raisins,    i  Farmersvillei— The 
corn  crop  around  these  parts  promises  to  be  a  fair  one. 
lOrosii    The  raisin  growers  are  progressing  well  with  their 
work.    Some  have  gathered  almost  all  of  their  first  and 
second  crops.    Many  are  using  paper  trays,  as  they  have  not 
got  enough  wooden  trays  to  hold  the  civip. 

San  Bknito  (Mulberry)  —  Stock  feed  is  becoming  very 
scarce  and  unless  early  rains  come  to  start  a  new  crop  there 
will  be  suffering  and  loss.  San  Benito  hay  crop  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  grown  in  the  county.  The  tonnage  is  a  little  over 
the  average  and  jtist  now  every  one  seems  no  be  storing. 

Monterey  (San  I^ucas)--Mo.st  of  the  ranchers  in  this  section 
are  securing  their  seed  grain  and  making  other  necessar.v 
arrangements  to  commence  seeding  their  land  for  another 
year. 

San  Li  is  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo)— This  has  been  a  good 
week  for  bean  threshing  up  to  the  '.Jiith.  The  wet  weather 
will  be  very  injurious  to  all  beans  now  on  the  threshing  llim: 
Other  crops  will  not  be  injured.  Cattle  will  be  benefited  by 
the  cool  weather,  hut  there  has  been  enough  to  spoil  the  old 
feed  and  not  enough  to  start  the  new.  Cattle  will  suffer,  and 
dairymen  will  have  to  begin  to  feed  their  cattle  hay. 

Santa  Barhaka  (Santa  Maria)  Weather  changeable.  The 
bean  crop  is  not  all  harvested  yet.  The  yield  is,  as  antici- 
pated, a  light  one;  main  crop  is  "the  whites  and  pinks,  about 
one-third  of  an  average  all  round.  Slock  is  still  doing  well  on 
most  all  the  ranges. 

Los  Anoeles  iDowney)-  Walnuts  are  beginning  to  fall,  and 
picking  has  begun  on  a  small  scale.  iColegrovei  The  season 
is  about  over  for  most  kinds  of  fruit.  The  yield  has  been  large 
and  the  fruit  of  good  qualit.v  and  size  considering  the  dryness 
of  the  season.  Figs,  pears,  late  peaches  and  melons  are  in  full 
bearing  just  now.  and  apples  will  soon  follow.  The  orange 
crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Downey  promises  to  be  an  exceptionally 
fine  one.  The  foggy  mornings  now  prevailing  are  just  the 
condition  needed  for  a  i>erfect  development  of  the  walnut 
crop,  (irape  picking  will  begin  next  week.  The  crop,  though 
late  in  maturing  this  year,  will  be  a  good  one. 

San  Beknakiuni)  (liedlands)— Guavas  are  on  the  market. 
Heath  ("lings  are  bringing  up  the  vanguard  of  the  peach  crop. 
Haisin  picking  has  begun  in  earnest  with  prospects  of  good 
quality  and  quantity.  Wine  grapes  are  rejwrted  without 
profit  again  this  year.  iChino)— The  sugar-beet  harvest  the 
past  week  has  been  very  gratifying,  the  yield  being  heavy 
and  the  sugar  iXM-centages  generally  very  good. 

San  Dieoo  ( Escond idol -Grape  picking  was  finished  this 
week,  and  there  will  be  a  short  ci-op.  The  quality  is  good, 
though  the  berry  is  not  as  large  as  last  year,  and  with  con- 
tinued favorable  weather  for  drying  the  grains  will  make  a 
giKul  ijuality  of  raisins.  As  near  as  can  be  learned  from  the 
surrounding  liK-alities  of  San  Pasqual,  Highland  and  Hear 
valley,  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  crop  this  year.  iSaii 
Diego)  Fair  and  pleasant  weather  has  ))revailed  during  the 
week.  GrajX"  picking  is  progressing  finely,  and  a  short  time 
more  of  good  weather  and  the  crop  will  be  safe.  No  farmiiig 
operations  begun  .vet.  The  soil  is  baked  hard  and  diy ;  rain 
needed  to  soften  it  for  work.  Sunshine  temperature  and  rain- 
fall for  the  week  about  normal;  highest  and  lowest  .tempera- 
tures, fi'.)°  and  52°. 


A  CURIOUS  source  of  wealth  is  reported  by  the 
French  consul  at  Mongt/e,  in  upper  Ton(|uin.  11  lies 
in  wood  mines.  The  wood  originally  was  a  pine 
forest,  which  the  earth  swallowed  in  some  cata- 
clysm. Soine  of  the  trees  are  a  yard  in  diameter. 
They  lie  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  in  sandy  soils 
which  cover  them  to  a  depth  of  about  eight  yards. 
As  the  top  branches  are  well  preserved,  it  is  thought 
the  geological  convulsion  which  buried  them  cannot 
be  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  wood  furnished  by 
these  timber  mines  is  imperishable,  and  the  Chinese 
gladly  buy  it  for  coffins. 

A  Cincinnati  .man  makes  the  following  statement 
to  a  reporter  for  the  Einiulitr:  "  I  was  invited  to 
select  a  tree,  which  1  did,  and  it  was  cut  down  for 
me  in  the  morning.  I  watched  it  during  the  day 
undergoing  the  various  processes  of  jjaper-making, 
and  at  six  o'clock  that  evening  it  was  paper.  At 
midnight  a  portion  of  it  was  sufticiently  dry  to  be 
taken  to  a  printing  office,  and  a  few  of  the  copies  of 
the  next  morning's  i)a))cr  were  printed  on  this 
product.  From  a  tree  to  a  printed  newspaper  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  probably  the  lic-;1  time  on 
record." 
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FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


Grading  and  Packing. 


AValtiHi,  llrrst-y  and  Allm  Uiscuss  the  Matter  at  a  Horti- 
cultural Society  Meeting. 

The  SciJtcmber  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  at  the  usual  place  in  this  city  on 
Friday.  The  chief  subject  considered  was  the  grad- 
ing and  packing  of  dried  fruits,  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton  of 
the  State  Exchange  leading  in  the  following  pajier:  i 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  There  is  no  subject  of  greater 
importance  to  fruit  growers  at  this  time  than  the  problems 
connected  with  the  grading  and  packing  of  our  dried  fruits. 
Many  abuses  have  grown  up  under  the  present  system  of 
putting  our  goods  upon  the  marlset,  which  will  require  time, 
persistence  and  hard  work  on  our  part  to  correct;  and  the 
sfwner  we  comprehend  the  situation,  and  set  ourselves  ener- 
getically about  correcting  them,  the  better  for  the  fruit  indus- 
try. Hence  this  is  a  timely  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
this  body.  Sufficient  success  in  grading  all  kinds  of  dried 
fruit  has  been  attained  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  any 
kind  of  fruit  can  be  properly  graded  dry  at  a  nominal  cost  on 
the  .same  plan  that  prunes  are  now  graded,  and  with  the  same 
degree  of  regularity. 

The  improvements  recently  made  to  the  Hamilton  grader, 
suggested  by  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  West  Side  Drying  Association  of  Santa  Clara, 
have  furnished  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  with  a  safe  and 
reliable  machine  for  this  purpose,  and  as  fruit  when  once  dried 
can  be  more  economically  manipulated  and  stoied  at  common 
fruit  centers  than  in  any  other  way,  and  as  one  of  these  large 
size  machines  run  by  power  will  grade  from  twelve  to  twenty 
tons  per  day,  and  do  the  work  for  a  whole  community  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  litty  cents  per  ton,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
problem  of  grading  is  actually  solved  and  growers  are  gradu- 
ally learning  the  importance  of  it.  They  can,  however,  only 
partially  realize  the  importance  until  a  better  .system  of  pack- 
ing is  adopted.  The  sai^k  must  gradually  give  place  to  the 
box  for  packing.  All  fruit  products,  to  be  sucx'essfuUy  intro- 
duced, must  first  attract  the  eye  by  the  neatness  or  uni- 
formity of  t  he  package  or  brand  on  the  same,  then  by  the 
superior  and  unifoi'm  quality  of  the  article  therein  contained. 
When  once  well  introduced,  those  who  u.sc  largely  will  reiiuire 
a  larger  quantity  in  a  cheaper  proportionate  package,  but  the 
small,  at  tractive  package  will  always  bo  t  he  pioneer  and  active 
factcir  in  introducing  each  kind  or  vai'iety  of  fi'uil. 

The  fruit  grower's  ai'e  called  upon  to  take  this  matter  of 
marketing  into  their  own  liands  and  push  it  with  vigor.  The 
quantity  now  being  pnxluced  has  entirely  outgrown  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  handling,  which  are  only  makeshifts  and  not 
adapted  to  a  large  volume  of  business,  as  waste  and  deteriora- 
tion by  the  i)resent  methods  are  constant  from  the  time  the 
fruit  is  put  into  the  sack  until  consumed.  Now,  any  good  food 
product  should  bo  .so  packed  that  waste  and  deterioration 
would  be  impossible.  This  can  only  b<'  done  by  providing  a 
package  that  is  practically  air  tight,  atid  it  should  be  made  of 
light  material.  Paper  will  undoubtedly  take  the  place  of  all 
other  packages,  except  for  cases,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
of  wood  to  stand  the  constant  oxiiosure  and  rough  handling  in- 
cident to  transportation.  While  the  superior  quality  of  our 
California  fruit  is  generally  rei'ognized  in  all  markets,  it  is 
constantly  being  degraded  by  the  present  method  of  market- 
ing. The  tendency  is  to  sell  .something  tliat  can  be  sold 
cheap,  and  until  a  proper  system  of  grading  and  packing  is 
generally  adopted  and  definite  grades  established,  all  fruit  is 
and  will  be  degraded  b.y  the  poor  qualities  and  the  standard 
of  price  fixed  by  the  slovenl.y  prepared  and  China-cured  arti- 
cle, to  the  discouragement  of  all  improvements.  If  fruit 
whipped  from  the  trees  with  poles,  mussed  together,  partiall.v 
decayed,  and  dried  in  a  jumbling  way  by  filthy  laborers,  is  to 
set  the  price— if  there  is  to  be  no  premium  upon  clean,  careful 
and  wholesome  methods  in  picking,  handling  and  curing — the 
effect  will  be  the  degradation  of  our  whole  fruit  in-oduct  and 
the  cheapening  of  the  name  of  California  in  connection  with 
the  fruit  industry. 

1  need  not  weary  you  with  details  showing  how  our  dried 
fruits  are  manipulated  in  the  hands  of  Eastern  dealers  and 
packers,  to  further  use  the  name  of  the  State  to  build  up  their 
private  fortunes  and  degrade  our  product  to  the  level  of  sim- 
ilar goods  from  oriental  packers.  The  increased  weight  to 
whicli  they  look  for  the  second  and  third  profits,  and  the  ai> 
parently  studied  effort  to  keep  down  the  standards  of  Cali- 
fornia packing,  are  becoming  known  and  recognized  in  all  mar- 
kets. But  I  will  point  cut  what,  in  my  judgment,  must  be 
done  in  order  that  fruit  growers  may  provide  a  profitable  mar- 
ket for  the  increasing  output  of  their  orchards  : 

1.  Fruit  warehouses  must  be  provided  at  all  common  fruit 
centers,  owned  and  controlled  by  associations  of  fruit  growers. 
These  warehouses  must  be  provided  with  the  best  appliances 
for  cleaning,  grading,  processing,  storing  and  packing  all  kinds 
of  dried  fruit. 

'i.  All  fruit  when  dried  must  be  taken  to  such  centers  and 
fitted  for  market,  by  experienced  persons  employed  for  that 
purpose,  on  the  co-operative  plan  and  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
and  each  grower  accredited  with  the  grade  and  quality  he 
delivers. 

:i.  All  fruit  shall  be  graded  by  a  uniform  standard  and 
branded  and  packed  under  its  respective  grades. 

4.  Before  packing,  all  fruit  shall  be  subject  to  a  process 
that  will  entirely  clean  it  of  all  foreign  substances  tending  to 
deteriorate  its  quality,  and  also  destroy  all  possible  germs  of 
in.sect  life. 

.').  Each  variety  or  kind  of  fruit  must  be  packed  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  weight,  quality,  appearance  and  flavor  can  be 
.safely  guaranteed  to  the  final  consumer,  be  it  one  or  twelve 
months  after  packing,  and  a  proper  proiwrtiou  of  neat,  small 
packages  must  be  provided  to  pioneer  and  broaden  the  market. 

Whatever  improvements  arc  to  be  made  to  increase  the 
quality  of  our  fruit  and  the  profit  to  the  grower,  must  be  made 
by  the  growers  themselves  in  accordance  with  some  general 
plan  of  co-operation  ;  and  it  cannot  be  entered  upon  too  soon. 
The  orchards  now  planted  are  sufficient,  when  once  in  full 
bearing,  to  completely  glut  all  our  available  markets  and  to 
paralyze  the  fruit  industry,  under  our  present  methods  of 
grading,  packing  and  marketing.  The  good  sense  and  business 
judgment  of  the  horticulturists  of  this  State  must  be  relied 
upon  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  an  in- 
formal talk  in  which  Mr.  Ralph  Hersey,  manager  of 
the  West  Side  Drying  Association  of  Santa  Clara, 
and  Prof.  Allen  of  San  Jose  took  the  leading  part. 
Mr.  Hersey  said  that  the  grading  of  fruits  was  one 
of  the  chief  necessities  of  the  fruit  business  at  this 
time.  At  the  West  Side  they  had  accomplished  a 
good  deal  in  that  line  but  there  was  still  much  to  be 
done.  His  experience  was  that  buyers  preferred  to 
buy  graded  goods  and  it  certainly  was  a  great  con- 
venience in  the  operations  of  trade.  We  have,  he 
said,  at  the  West  Side,  four  grades  for  each  of  the 
several  kinds  of  cured  fruits.    They  are  understood 


by  the  jobbers  who  handle  our  goods  in  the  remote 
markets  and  they  are  enabled  to  order  from  us  by 
grade  with  an  absolute  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
getting.  We  can,  under  our  .system,  explain  what 
we  have  to  sell  and  make  ourselves  understood.  The 
cost  of  grading  is  very  light,  ranging  from  20  to  2.3 
cents  per  ton  for  apricots  and  even  less  for  i)eaches. 
Our  grades,  Mr.  Hersey  continued,  are  "fancy," 
followed  by  Nos.  1,  2  and  3— in  all,  four  grades. 
They  are  based  upon  diameter  of  the  dried  product, 
the  successive  measurements  being  for  "fancy"  I4 
inch  in  diatneter  and  upwards,  for  No.  1  grade  1]  to 
I2  inch  in  diameter-  No.  2,  1  to  H  ;  No.  3,  all  below  I 
one  inch.  There  are,  said  Mr.  Hersey,  many  other 
considerations  besides  size,  quality  making,  of  course, 
a  large  figure,  but  size  is  the  basis  of  these  grades. 
With  reference  to  methods  of  packing,  Mr.  Hersey 
said  that  he  should  be  inclined  to  take  issue  with  Mr. 
Walton  as  to  the  sacking  of  fruit.  Reboxing,  he 
found  in  a  recent  trip  East,  was  not  as  largely  prac- 
ticed as  had  been  represented.  The  goods  go  largely 
to  the  consumers  in  sacks  and  it  is  certainly  cheaper 
than  to  box  them.  There  were  some  advantages  in 
boxing  but  he  questioned  if  they  were  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  increased  expense.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  goods  shipped  by  water,  either  for 
the  home  or  foreign  market,  it  was  essential  that 
they  go  in  air  tight  packages.  Mr.  Hersey  said 
that  he  heard  much  about  the  necessity  for  a  direct 
relation  between  the  producer  and  the  retailer,  but 
he  took  no  stock  in  this  theory,  because  it  would  in- 
volve a  departure  from  a  rule  which  prevails  in  all 
lines  of  business.  Jobbers  and  wholesalers  are  and 
tnust  always  be  our  best  customers.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  Mr.  Hcr.sey  said  that  those  speculators 
who  had  sold  apricots  in  the  East  early  in  the  season 
for  later  delivery,  had  found  an  easy  way  out  of  their 
losing  bargains.  Of  course,  it  was  not  possible  to 
deliver  gf)ods  of  the  class  sold  under  pi-ices  now 
ruling.  The  speculators  had  therefore  sent  a  poorer 
grade  of  goods,  which  had  been  rejected.  Under  the 
rules  which  govern  such  transactions,  a  tender  and 
a  rejection  relieves  both  parties,  hence  the  specu- 
lators had  slipix'd  ea.sily  out  of  a  losing  game.  The 
dealers,  said  Mr.  Hersey,  i)refer  to  i)repare  certain 
fancy  grades  thetnselvcs  and  he  did  not  know  but 
what  it  was  just  as  well.  The  effort  to  "  finish  "  the 
goods  here  had  resulted  in  cheapening  the  various 
processes  until  there  was  no  profit  in  it.  Returning 
to  grading,  Mr.  Hersey  declared  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  importance.  And  one  very  impor- 
tant fact  was  that  it  was  both  simple  and  cheap.  A 
home-made  machine  costing  120  will  do  the  work 
just  as  well  as  any  if  the  amount  to  be  put  through 
be  small,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  produce  of 
a  ten-acre  farm  should  tiot  go  to  market  as  well 
graded  as  the  product  of  the  large  drying  associa- 
tions. He  closed  with  the  statement  that  the  fruit 
producers  of  California  should  learn  the  difference 
between  drinl  und  cnnd  fruits,  for  they  were  two 
essentially  different  products. 

Prof.  Allen  said  that  only  a  beginning  had  been 
made  in  the  grading  of  fruits.  Size  is  only  one,  and 
by  no  means  the  most  important  consideration  in  es- 
tablishing value.  For  himself,  he  would  prefer  to 
have  less  measurement  n round  and  increased  meas- 
urement tliron;//i  the  fruit.  T-0  grade  for  size,  and 
for  size  only,  was  to  neglect  the  essential  quality  of 
good  fruit  and  of  good  treatment  of  it.  Prof.  Allen 
was  disposed  to  believe  with  Mr.  Walton  that  fruit 
should  not  go  forward  in  sac  ks.  He  had  been  at 
some  pains  to  follow  our  fruits  to  the  Eastern  retail 
stores,  and  had  found  that  they  oftentiines  looked 
sorry  enough. 

Mr.  Walton  asked  if  it  would  not  be  wise  to  drop 
the  term  drird  and  use  the  term  riirct/  in  connection 
with  the  fruit  trade. 

Oar  Fruit  I'mducfs  Alinxid . —^roL  Hilgard  ad- 
dressed the  society  briefly  upon  European  views  of 
American  horticulture.  He  alluded  to  the  exact 
knowledge  which  Europeans  wei"c  gainitig  of  Ameri- 
can pi'ogress  in  productive  arts  through  the  re])orts 
of  experts  appointed  to  attend  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. These  experts  not  only  closely  examined  the 
products  displayed  at  the  fair  but  they  made  exten- 
sive journeys  to  inspect  local  practices.  At  least  a 
dozen  of  these  experts  came  to  California  to  study 
our  fruit  industries.  Their  reports  are  very  com- 
plimentary to  our  achievements  and,  though  con- 
servatism is  strong  in  Europe,  we  have  to  expect 
that  much  of  our  advanced  systematic  practice  will 
be  ultimately  introduced  abroad.  Prof.  Hilgard 
alluded  especially  to  the  report  of  Henri  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris,  which  he  had  just  received.  M.  Vilmorin 
spoke  in  a  very  ajiprociative  way  of  our  specialty 
farming  and  the  proficiency  which  is  secured 
thereby,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices and  .systematic  processes.  Although  possibly 
such  specialty  farming  may  not  be  practicable  on 
the  continent,  such  approval  as  M.  Vilmorin's  is 
likely  to  effect  its  introduction  into  Algeria  and 
other  Frcn<'h  dependencies,  where  a  climate  more 
propitious  than  that  of  the  continent  is  enjoyed.  We 
may  have  ere  long  to  face  stronger  competition  than 
we  now  experience  and  it  is  vcy  necessary  that  we 
should  use  our  advantage  of  eariiness  in  tlio  field  to 
make  our  product  wholly  satisfactory  to  distant 
consumers,  by  looking  carefully  to  the  flavor  and 
vvholesomeness  of  our  produce  as  well  as  to  its  ap- 


pearance. Prof.  Hilgard  promised  a  fuller  reference 
to  these  matters  at  another  meeting. 

Snhjrrf  for  (ktolxr  Meet  hi;/  —The  subject  chosen 
for  the  October  meeting  is  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
question  of  widening  the  market  for  California  fruits. 
Prof.  Allen  and  Mr.  Ralph  Hersey  were  invited  to 
lead  in  the  discussion. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Fruit  Selling  or  Fruit  Drying. 

We  have  so  much  fruit  to  dispose  of  in  this  State 
that  we  do  not  need  to  quarrel  about  the  different 
ways  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  we  sell  all  we  can  and  dry 
the  rest,  we  shall  still  have  enough.  But  figures  on 
the  comparative  returns  from  different  avenues  of 
disposal  are  always  interesting  and  by  criticism  and 
comparison  will  teach  each  one  whether  he  is  doing 
as  well  as  he  can  do.  The  following  contribution  to 
the  Bakersfield  ('(d/foniiini  is  made  by  a  local  fruit 
grower  and  will  be  intei-esting  in  the  way  described. 

If  a  fruit  grower  dries  his  own  fruit,  he  never  has 
any  culls  or  over-ripe  fruit  thrown  out;  he  dries  it  all. 
The  fruit  is  close  to  the  drier  and  none  is  lost  in 
transportation.  It  is  needless  to  give  the  result 
when  fruit  is  sold  to  the  packers.  Any  grower  can 
do  that  for  himself  if  he  has  ever  tried  to  sell  his 
crop  green. 

After  several  years  of  experience,  I  find  that  it 
cost  me  $1.82  per  100  pounds  to  pick,  dry,  and  pack 
in  sacks  iny  crop  of  peaches  and  apricots.  The  above 
figures  refer,  of  course,  to  dried  fruit.  They  include 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  necessary  for  drying. 
Now  the  picking  and  hauling  are  fully  one-half  the 
cost  of  drying.  This  has  to  be  done  by  the  producer 
when  he  sells  green,  therefore  the  actual  added  cost 
of  drying  over  selling  green  is  $1.41  per  100  pounds 
of  dried  fruit.  But  in  selling  green  the  grower  loses 
fourteen  per  cent  of  his  fruit  through  the  various 
conditions  mentioned  above,  of  culling,  throwing  out, 
and  so  on.  This  fourteen  per  cent  is  nearly  all  loss, 
because  the  expense  of  gathering  and  hauling  is  in- 
curred before  the  product  comes  to  the  jiacking  house, 
unless  a  man  has  hogs  that  he  can  feed  his  waste 
fruit  to. 

Fruit  cured  in  the  best  manner  will  yield  one  pound 
dried  for  five  and  one-half  pounds  of  green  apricots, 
and  one  to  seven  and  one-half  for  green  peaches.  I 
understand  that  the  Muir  peach  does  better  than 
this;  but  my  figures  relate  to  an  orchard  having 
several  varities,  such  as  a  grower  must  have,  run- 
ning along  in  ri]iening-time  through  the  summer  and 
early  fall.  If  the  price  of  dried  fruit,  peaches  or 
apricots,  is  ten  cents  per  pound,  theti  a  man  receives, 
when  he  dries  it,  net  per  100  pounds  for  his  green 
peaches,  ninety-four  cents;  for  green  apricots,  $1.31. 
But  when  he  dries  them  himself  the  grower  has  four- 
teen per  cent  more  fruit  than  he  would  have 
had  it  been  sold  green;  that  is  he  loses  that  propor- 
tion, if  sold  green,  that  is  saved  if  the  fruit  is  dried. 
We  are  offered  $1.25  per  hundred  for  green  apricots 
delivered  at  the  cannery  or  drier;  but  it  requires  144 
pounds  of  fruit  in  the  orchard  to  enable  us  to  deliver 
100  pounds  to  the  j)acker,  so  our  $1.25  represents  114 
pounds  of  fruit.  That  is,  we  actually  get  $1,096  for 
for  our  100  pounds  of  apricots,  and  $1.31  when  we 
dry  them. 

The  relative  tigin-es  for  peaches  at  $10  per  100  dried 
and  $1.00  green  are  82.4  and  !t4 cents.  But  the  $1.31 
and  94  cents  are  net  results  on  the  dried  fruit,  while 
we  must  deduct  from  the  $1.09(i  and  82.4  cents  the 
cost  of  getting  the  fruit  to  the  packer,  which  is, 
where  the  fruit  is  hauled  three  miles,  about  20  cents 
per  hundred.  Deducting  this  from  the  packer's 
results,  we  have  a  net  return  of  89. (J  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  apricots,  and  (52.4  cents  for  peaches, 
showing  a  differenence  in  favor  of  drying  the  fruit 
at  home  of  41.4  cents  per  100  for  apricots  and  31.6 
cents  for  peaches. 

If  a  man  has  a  family  he  can  use  their  labor  in  cut- 
ting the  fruit,  and  this  will  be  quit(>  a  large  item  that 
I  have  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  above  com- 
putatioiis. 

The  prices  mentioned  are  about  as  much  as  we  have 
ever  received  for  green  fruits.  That  for  the  dried 
article  is  as  much  as  we  can  expect  the  averave  rate 
to  be. 

One  more  consideration,  which  to  me  is  a  very 
satisfactory  one,  is  that  I  am  pretty  independent 
when  in  position  to  handle  my  own  fruit,  and  put  in 
such  shape  that  it  will  keep,  not  spoil,  if  it  is  not  sold 
at  once. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Drying  Grapes  on  Shares. 

Quite  a  number  of  contracts  for  drying  grapes  on 
shares,  says  the  Kern  County  Ca/i/oniian,  have  been 
made  among  vineyardists  and  settlers  this  season, 
and  the  prospect  is  for  fairly  satisfactory  results. 
One  half  is  the  usual  rate  agreed  on — that  is,  the 
dryer  does  all  the  work  and  pays  all  expense  of  gath- 
ering and  curing  the  fruit,  and  gives  the  vineyard 
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owner  one-half  of  the  product.  It  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  those  who  undertake  the  contracts  will  at 
least  make  wa^es  out  of  it,  and  even  that  is  pretty 
goo<l  these  hard  times.  Years  ago  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia it  used  to  be  considered  a  fairly  remunerative 
business  to  dry  grapes,  pack  them  in  sacks  and  got 
2  to  2A  cents  a"pound  for  them.  They  were  dried  on 
straw  spread  on  the  ground,  where  they  cured  thor- 
oughly without  the  necessity  of  turning  them  over, 
the  straw  allowing  the  warm  aii-  to  circulate  beneath 
the  fruit,  something  which  the  wooden  tray  does  not 
permit.  Sacked  grapes  will  certainly  bring  at  least 
2i  cents  a  pound  this  year,  and  with  due  diligence 
and  economy  there  ought  to  be  a  fair  though  of 
course  not  large  margin  of  profit  in  the  business. 
Anyhow,  it  is  better  than  remaining  idle  and  allow- 
ing the  grapes  to  stay  on  the  vines. 

Settlers  who  have  no  vines  of  theii'own,  or  families 
out  of  work,  could  certainly  make  a  vei-y  acceptable 
amount  of  money  by  engaging  in  this  share-drying 
jiropositiou. 

FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

5eed  Raising  in  California. 


To  TiiK  lODrroR: — I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  the 
near  future  California  will  be  known  world-wide  as 
one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  Union  for  seed  rais- 
ing; not  only  for  vegetable  seeds  of  nearly  every  de- 
scription, but  also  for  flower  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.  T 
I'aised  last  season  over  jrounds  of  mangel-wurzel 
seed,  and  sent  a  small  sample  a  shqrt  time  since  to 
San  Francisco  to  see  what  1  could  get  offered  for 
them.  1  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  was  informed 
that  they  would  only  bring  me  from  seven  to  twelve 
cents  a  pound,  according  to  quality.  I  then  sent  a 
similar  sample  to  a  large  Eastern  seed  firm  and 
stated  in  my  letter  to  them  that  I  believed  my  seed 
would  not  only  prove  to  be  larsrer,  but  much  brighter 
than  any  seed  they  could  raise  there,  as  my  land 
(which  is  somewhat  on  the  adobe  order)  seemed  to  bo 
particularly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  them,  although 
it  has  never  to  my  knowledge  received  a  particle  of 
manure  or  fertilizers  of  any  description.  I  stated 
furthermore  that  no  irrigation  was  used,  and  that 
not  a  single  drop  of  rain  fell  during  the  time  the 
seeds  were  growing  and  maturing.  In  fact,  they 
were  harvested  and  ready  for  market  nearly  two 
months  before  our  first  fall  rain.  In  due  time  I  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  the  firm,  a  part  of  which  I 
here  quote: 

•  The  seed  runs  a  little  larger  in  size  and  the  color 
is  much  brighter  than  Eastern  and  imported  stock. 
We  have  to  explain  to  growers  why  the  seeds  are  .so 
bright,  as  they  are  not  used  to  it,  and  they  look  on 
it  with  some  suspicion." 

They  further  said  that  they  would  take  all  the  seed 
1  had  to  sell.  The  price  offered  is  so  far  in  advance 
of  what  ]  was  offered  in  San  Francisco  that  I  shall 
probably  never  attempt  to  find  sale  there  for  any 
seed  1  may  raise  iu  the  future.  This  leads  me  to  re- 
mark that  the  Eastern  seedsmen  buy  California- 
grown  seed  of  various  kinds,  and  then  send  them 
back  to  us  in  fancy  little  packets  (with  a  fancy  price 
sometimes),  and  we  buy  what  we  might  easily  raise 
for  ourselves,  to  say  the  least. 

1  am  often  asked  if  it  will  pay  to  raise  our  own 
garden  seeds.    I  answer,  yes,  every  time,  as  to  most 
kinds;  then  we  will  know  just  what  we  have.    It  is 
impossible  in  this  jiart  of  the  State  to  raise  seed 
peas  that  are  free  from  bugs.    Were  this  not  the 
case  I  should  certainly  raise  my  own  seed,  as  I  have 
been  more  disappointed  in  peas  bought  from  Eastern 
seedsmen,  as  well  as  from  those  in  San  Francisco, 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  vegetable.    Three  years 
ago  I  sent  to  San  Frani  isco  for  some  Tom  Thumb 
peas,  as  I  wanted  a  very  early  and  dwarf  variety. 
I  planted  them  early  in  February,  and  such  vines  I 
never  saw  before  or  since.    I  had  the  curiosity  to 
measure  one,  and  found  it  seven  and  one-half  feet 
long.    I  had  plenty  of  vines,  but  a  great  scarcity  of  i 
l)eas,  and  they  were  very  poor  ones  at  that.    It  is  ! 
very  difficult  to  raise  cauliflower  and  cabbage  seed  j 
here,  and  I  therefore  buy  what  few  I  need.  I  always  | 
raise  my  own  melon,  squash,  tomato,  onion,  beet  and  i 
many  other  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  find  1  al- 
ways have  as  good  vegetables  as  my  neighbors  who  i 
buy  their  seed.  ! 

A  large  Eastern  seed  firm  sent  me  early  last  spring  ! 
a  small  packet  of  muskmelon  seeds  that  they  stated 
they  had  bought  of  one  of  their  customers,  they  pay-  j 
ing  him  a  fancy  price  for  one  pound  of  the  seed.    He  j 
stated  that  it  was  an  entirely  new  variety  he  orig-  j 
inated,  that  it  was  not  only  a  very  prolific  and  most 
delicious  melon,  but  that  it  was  much  earlier  than 
any  muskmelon  he  had  ever  seen.    I  was  instructed 
to  ])lant  the  seeds  and  give  the  vines  the  very  best 
of  care,  to  carefully  save  every  seed,  and  they  would 
l)ay  me  well  for  my  trouble,    f  must  confess  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  coming  melon,  and  gave 
the  thirty-four  hills  my  best  attention.    I  discovered 
as  soon  as  the  melons  set  that  they  were  a  mixed-up 
mess,  and  so  informed  the  seed  firm.    Later  on  T 
found  there  were  five  distinct  varieties,  one  the 
banana,  some  of  them  nearly  two  feet  long;  another 
vai-iety  was  a  large  oval,  while  th«  othei's  were  small 


and  round.  After  eating  a  portion  of  each  variety  I 
found  that  none  of  them  were  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  so  informed  the  seed  firm. 

In  their  answer  they  said  that  other  seed  growers 
of  theirs  reported  as  I  had  in  regard  to  the  wonder- 
ful melon,  which  had  proved  to  be  a  fraiid;  that  they 
occasionally  got  taken  in,  and  this  was  one  case. 
They  wanted  to  know  if  any  garden  pole  beans  were 
raised  near  me.  It  so  happened  I  was  irrigating  my 
pole  beans  when  their  letter  came  and  found  two 
beans  on  one  stem.  Each  bean  was  ten  and  one-half 
inches  long.  I  wrapjied  them  very  carefully  in  damp 
cotton  and  .sent  them  in  a  snug  box  to  said  firm. 
They  received  them  in  good  shape  and  said  they 
were  a  wonder  as  to  size,  and  no  doubt  1  could  do 
well  raising  them.  I  have  within  the  past  few  years 
sent  my  Wintei-  Pineapple  muskmelon  seeds  to  many 
different  seed  tirms  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
all  pronounce  them  the  bi-ightest,  plumpest  and 
heaviest  seeds  they  ever  saw. 

With  my  limited  experience  in  raising  vegetable 
seeds  for  sale  I  can  see  no  reason  why  many  who 
like  myself  have  only  a  few  acres  of  land  could  not 
find  it  one  source  of  revenue,  and  as  it  is  light  and 
comparatively  easy  work  the  boys  and  girls,  who 
often  need  a  dollar  or  two,  might  be  encouraged  by 
this  article  to  try  their  hand  at  it. 

I  have  never  raised  but  a  very  few  flower  seeds, 
and  none  to  sell,  but  I  have  this  season  raised  the 
most  beautiful  yellow  double  zinnia  that  1  ever  saw. 
In  the  evening,  when  it  is  twilight,  they  look  as 
though  the  bright  sunshine  was  still  on  them,  and 
their  dazzling  appearance  seemed  to  suggest  the 
name  1  have  given  them.  Sunshine.  1  am  cai-efully 
saving  the  seeds,  but  whether  I  will  be  able  to  raise 
as  beautiful  zinnias  from  them  as  the  parent  flower 
is  more  than  1  can  tell. 

I  am  very  fond  of  flowers.  1  sent  wild  flower  seeds 
and  bulbs,  "that  I  gathered  in  the  moimtains  of  El 
Dorado  county,  in  1854.  to  my  father  in  Dorchester, 
M-ass.  He  succeeded  in  raising  flowers  from  them 
which  were  greatly  admired,  especially  by  florists,  as 
no  such  varieties  were  ever  seen  there.  Perhaps  I 
am  the  pioneer  in  that  line.    Who  knows? 

Ir.v  W.  Ad.\ms. 

Bay  State  Harden,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Sept.  24,  '94. 

Mr.  Adams  is  quite  right  in  anticipating  a  great 
future  for  seed  growing  in  California.  They  are  al- 
ready grown,  not  only  by  carload  but  by  train  load, 
in  California— notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Clara 
— and  have  been  for  several  years  past.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  great  business  already.  It  is  likely  that  Cali- 
fornia will  produce  nearly  the  whole  supply  of  sweet 
pea  seed  for  the  United  States;  we  already  produce 
a  great  share  of  it.  It  is  much  the  same  with  onion 
seed  and  some  other  sends. 

As  for  the  pioneer  senders  of  California  Hower 
seeds  abroad,  this  honor  has  to  be  given  to  exploring 
botanists  who  visited  California  long  before  the 
American  occupation. — Ei>. 

THE  FIELD. 


Harvesting  Broom  Corn. 


Although  Rural  readers  who  grow  broom  corn  are 
probably  through  with  their  harvesting  for  this  year, 
they  may  like  to  have  an  account  of  advanced  broom- 
corn  practice  as  pursued  at  the  East,  which  we  find 
in  the  Anuilinn  Furmir.  There  are  some  points 
which  the  California  grower  might  change  a  little  to 
answer  for  local  conditions,  but  in  the  main  the  de- 
scription is  so  clear  that  the  ])rinciple  can  be  recog- 
nized and  this  is  the  line  to  follow. 

Wlun  to  Ciif. — The  stage  of  development  at  which 
broom  corn  should  be  harvested  depends  upon  the  use 
that  is  made  of  the  crop.  If  a  fine  quality  of  brush 
is  wanted,  it  must  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall. 
This,  with  proper  curing,  will  give  brush  of  a  green 
color  and  which  will  be  strong  and  flexible.  If  the 
seed  is  allowed  to  ripen,  the  brush  will  be  of  a  red- 
dish color;  its  quality  will  be  imi)aired,  and  its  weight 
will  be  diminished.  If  seed  is  desired,  the  stalks  may 
be  tabled  while  the  kernels  are  soft:  but  the  cutting 
should  be  delayed  until  the  ripening  process  is  com- 
pleted. It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  harvest- 
ing be  done  before  frost  comes. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  cutting,  the 
stalks  ai'e  tabled,  /.  broken  over,  from  two  to 
three  feet  above  the  ground,  turning  two  rows 
toward  each  other  so  that  they  will  cross  diagonally 
and  form  a  sort  of  table  or  platform.  The  tops  are 
cut  with  a  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife,  from  six  to  nine 
inches  below  the  bush,  and  laid  in  small  bunches  upon 
the  tables.  For  convenience  in  loading  upon  a 
wagon,  it  is  best  to  place  them  upon  each  alternate 
table.  Dwarf  varieties  do  not  need  to  be  tabled. 
The  tops  are  pulled  from  the  sheaths  instead  of  being 
cut. 

If  the  crop  is  grown  for  brush,  the  seed  is  removed 
at  once.  This  is  usually  done  by  a  power  machine 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  by  holding  the  tops  against 
the  cylinder  of  an  ordinary  thresher  without  allowing 


the  stalks  to  pass  through,  but  a  small  quantity  may 

be  cleaned  by  hand  with  a  retchet,  or  with  a 
"  scraper  "  made  for  the  purpose. 

<  'iin'iir/. — Curing  should  be  done  in  the  shade,  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  without  exposure  to 
storms — this,  because  either  sunlight  or  rain  will  in- 
jure both  the  color  and  the  quality  of  the  brush. 
Small  quantities  can  be  stored  on  a  scaffold  in  the 
barn  or  in  a  shed,  but  large  growers  need  a  special 
curing-house,  fitted  up  with  poles  or  racks  and  with 
means  for  closing  in  wet  weather  and  for  controlling 
ventilation  at  all  times.  When  so  dry  that  no  sap 
appears,  if  the  stalks  are  twisted  close  to  the  brush 
the  crop  may  be  packed  in  bulk  or  be  put  in  bales  of 
about  300  pounds  each.  Unless  it  has  already  been 
done,  the  brush  should  be  sorted  when  it  is  packed, 
all  the  crooked  or  otherwise  defective  heads  being 
kept  by  themselves.  During  all  the  process  of  curing 
and  while  the  crop  is  stored,  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  brush  from  injury  by  rats  and  mice. 

<S'  ('(/  mill  Vii  /J. — If  the  crop  is  grown  especially  for 
brush,  the  seed  will  be  so  small  and  immature  as  to 
be  worth  little  or  nothing,  except  for  manure.  If  the 
seed  is  rii)ened  it  will  be  useful  for  feeding,  in  con- 
nection with  other  grain,  to  nearly  all  classes  of  do- 
mestic animals,  but  it  should  always  be  either  cooked 
or  ground.  When  separated  from  the  brush,  it 
should  be  thinly  spi-ead  and  occasionally  stirred,  in 
order  to  prevent  heating. 

The  yield  of  brush  varies  from  ;-!(KI  lo  1(KM»  pounds 
per  acre,  but  fiOO  or  700  jKiunds  may  be  considered  a 
good  crop.  The  price  fluctuates  from  $r>0  to  *200 
per  ton  for  straight  brush  and  from  $20  to  *40  for 
that  which  is  crooked  and  imjierfect.  The  price  not 
only  varies  with  the  quantity  jjroduced  in  different 
years,  but  it  is  always  largely  influenced  l)y  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  brush  is  cured.  The  yield  of  seed 
pel-  acre,  when  the  crop  is  grown  for  that  purpose, 
varies  from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  bushels,  but 
does  not  often  exceed  sixty  bushels,  li  weighs  about 
forty  pounds  per  bushel. 

.\fter  the  tops  are  removed  the  stalks  should  be 
cut  near  the  gi-ound,  so  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  future  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  is  a  some- 
what common  custom  to  burn  them,  but  a  bettei- 
way  of  disposing  of  them  is  to  i)low  them  under  for 
manure;  but  in  California  this  might  not  decompose 
if  the  soil  were  light  or  dry. 

Can  Beet  5ugar  5till  Be  Profitably  Produced  ? 


This  is  a  question  of  the  most  pressing  importance 
in  the  beet  sugar  regions  just  now,  and  opinions  of 
those  who  have  given  the  matter  attention  are  heard 
with  much  interest.  We  have  at  hand  two  (Opinions, 
and  they  are  not  quite  in  accord,  though  not  really 
in  conflict: 

Dr.  W.  II.  ^yi/^^l/,  of  the  Deparment  of  Agriculture, 
has  the  following  belief: 

The  question  is  wholly  one  of  economies.  The  cost 
of  production  must  be  reduced  jiroportionately  to 
the  price  received  for  the  finished  product.  Under 
the  bounty  system  the  rates  received  for  sugars 
were  two  cents  and  one  and  three-fourth  cents  re- 
spectively above  tlie  selling  prices.  Under  the 
present  act  the  rate  received  will  be  approximately 
forty  per  cent  above  the  selling  price  in  a  free  mar- 
ket. The  actual  price  received  will  depend  upon  .so 
many  conditions  that  it  is  impo.ssible  to  give  any 
definite  idea  of  what  the  producer  will  receive.  If 
he  makes  a  sugar  for  refining  i)urposes,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  price  he  receives  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  will  of  the  Sugar  Trust.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  combination  of  refiners  from  fixing  the 
price  of  raw  sugars  in  this  country  ajyproximately  at 
the  price  that  would  be  paid  for  the  same  abroad, 
and  the  only  way  to  prevent  such  a  depression  in 
price  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  will  be  the  making 
of  sugar  suitable  for  the  market  directly  at  the 
factory.  But,  as  is  well  known,  the  manufacture  of 
refined  sugar  on  a  small  scale  in  a  factory  is  far  more 
expensive  than  its  manufacture  on  a  larger  scale  in 
a  sugar  refinery,  so  that  the  actual  profit  received 
by  the  manufacturer,  even  if  he  would  make  refined 
sugar,  could  not  be  very  well  estimated. 

My  opinion,  as  based  upon  the  production  of  the 
world  and  a  careful  study  of  the  markets  in  various 
countries,  is  that  a  fair  refining  sugar  of  about 
ninety-six  degrees  jwlarization  will  bring  the  pro- 
ducer in  this  country  about  four  cents  per  pound. 
The  question  therefore  is:  Can  the  producer  make 
sugar  for  less  than  four  cents  n  pound  ?  As  the 
business  has  been  conducted  in  the  past  he  cannot  ! 
In  fact,  only  the  very  best  appointed  factories  now 
existing  in  the  United  States  can  pay  expen.ses  at 
four  cents  for  refining  sugar;  hence.  I  say  that  it  is 
a  question  of  economies.  There  must  be  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  field  and  in  the  factory; 
there  must  be  better  fuel-saving  ajjpliances;  there 
must  be  a  more  careful  control  of  the  factory  to 
avoid  mechanical  losses;  there  must  be  a  better  ex- 
traction of  the  sugars  and  utilization  of  the  waste 
products.  The  factories  already  in  existence  will  be 
forced  into  the  practice  of  these  economies  and  will 
have  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  make  money 
under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  before  any 
new  ventures  in  sugar  making  can  be  looked  for.  I 
must  therefore  answer  your  question.   •  Don't  you 
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think  the  beet  sugar  industry  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  advance  with  the  protective  duty  of 
forty  per  cent  ?  "  in  the  negative. 

I  think  for  the  present  it  may  barely  exist  without 
advancement.  If  the  present  factories  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  exist  and  to  make  a  small  profit,  then 
there  may  be  some  expansion  of  the  industry. 

In  my  opinion  more  depends  upon  the  work  in  the 
field  than  in  the  factory.  Modern  engineering  and 
technical  skill  have  reduced  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar  almost  to  a  minimum.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  American  agriculture  will  be 
able  to  produce  beets  at  less  cost  than  they  are  pi-o- 
duced  to-day. 

Robt.  II.  Lawcr,  in  an  Eastern  exchange,  holds  a 
similar  view  on  this  gi'ound:  With  the  duty  of  forty 
per  cent  on  foi'eign  sugars,  prices  here  will  be  suffi- 
ciently higher  than  in  Europe  to  cover  such  con- 
tingencies during  the  first  few  years  of  the  enter- 
prise. When  farmers  in  the  United  States  learn 
from  experience  how  much  pi'ofit  can  be  realized  by 
producing  a  superior  quality  of  roots,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  within  a  few  years  they  will  equal,  if 
not  excel,  the  growers  of  Europe,  both  as  to  yield 
per  acre  and  quality  of  the  crop. 

Capitalists  who  may  be  considering  the  expediency 
of  embarking  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  who 
may  apprehend  difficulty  from  the  alleged  indisposi- 
tion of  farmers  to  undertake  beet  cultivation  to  the 
extent  required  foi-  the  supply  of  the  proposed  fac- 
tories, should  find  any  such  apprehensions  removed 
by  the  following  consideration:  In  France,  Ger- 
many and  some  other  beet-producing  countries  in 
Europe,  wheat,  barley  and  other  grains,  by  rea.sons 
of  protective  duties,  etc.,  are  fully  fifty  pci-  cent 
dearer  than  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
which  farmers  find  the  beet  crop  tlie  most  profitable 
of  all  crops.  How  infinitely  more  profitable  must 
sugar-beet  production  prove  to  American  farmers 
who  are  only  able  to  obtain  so  much  lower  prices  for 
their  grain,  cattle,  etc.,  than  are  obtained  in 
Europe. 


THE  APIARY. 


Bees  and  Bee  Diseases. 


Au  essay  by  Prof.  A.  J.  (Jook  at  the  Farmers'  lustilute  iu  Santa 
Barbara. 

There  are  a  few  facts  regarding  bees  which  are  not 
generally  known  and  which  ought  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated  by  all,  especially  in  a  region  where 
fruit-growiiig  is  the  leading  industry. 

Biis  and  Fi  Hit. — Bees  never  injure  plants  while  in 
bloom;  indeed,  the  blossoms  exist  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  attracting  the  bees,  and  without  the  bees  or 
other  sweets-loving  insects  to  pollinate  the  flowers, 
many  of  our  most  valued  fruits  would  fail  to  produce. 
I  have  proved  conclusively  the  present  season  that 
some  varieties  of  plums,  cherries,  pears,  oranges 
and  olives  are  wholly  sterile  to  their  own  pollen,  or 
to  pollen  of  the  same  variety  of  fruit,  while  other 
varieties  are  largely  so.  Apricots  and  navel  oranges 
alone,  of  all  the  fruits  I  have  experimented  with, 
were  entirely  fertile  with  their  own  pollen. 

It  is  true  that  other  insects  than  bees  will  do  this 
work  of  pollination;  but  no  other  insects  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  Seasonal  peculiarities  and  insect  or 
fungoid  enemies  may  so  deplete — often  will  so  de- 
plete— the  numbers  of  other  sweets-loving  insects 
that  they  will  be  wholly  inadequate  to  this  great  ac- 
complishment. Bees,  if  in  the  region,  can  be  surely 
counted  on  to  effect  pollination,  in  aU  such  countries 
cf  genial  sunshine  as  California. 

Again,  it  is  just  as  positive  that  bees  never  attack 
or  pierce  sound  fruit.  If  over-ripe  fruit  bursts,  or  if 
wasp  or  bird  break  the  skin,  then  the  bees  are  quick 
to  sip  the  oozing  juice.  Thus  the  honey-bee  is  not 
the  first  aggressor,  but  the  waiting  sentinel  to  dis- 
cover the  leak  and  prevent  waste. 

There  should  be  no  quarrel  between  fruit  and  bee 
men.  Each  is  a  genuine  and  substantial  aid  to  the 
other.  The  apiarist  needs  the  nectar-secreting 
bloom  of  the  orchard,  and  the  pomologist  must  have 
the  pollinating  bees  to  secure  the  largest  fruitage. 

Fortunately,  the  diseases  of  bees  are  not  very 
numerous  or  very  serious.  In  California  there  are 
only  three,  and  probably  none  of  these  need  be  at  all 
disastrous  to  the  well-informed  bee-keeper. 

A  Nrw  Bee  Disease. — The  present  season  a  new 
malady  was  discovered  in  our  apiaries  in  southern 
California  and  several  other  States.  The  brood  died 
in  the  cells  in  all  stages  of  growth.  The  black  or 
discolored  larvaj  of  all  sizes  and  the  dead  pupa  were 
found  scattered,  often  thickly,  throughout  the  matur- 
ing brood.  I  secured  several  colonies,  all  showing 
the  disease  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  fed  them 
honey  or  syrup,  variously  medicated,  and  also  that 
which  was  not  medicated.  All  recovered  wholly  in  a 
few  weeks.  Other  colonies  in  the  same  apiary, 
where  I  procured  mine,  did  not  recover.  Upon  close 
examination  I  found  two  colonies  among  the  twenty 
in  the  apiary,  which  had  abandoned  honey,  and 
neither  showed  any  sign  of  the  disease.  Thus  I  have 
wondered  if  this  disease  were  not  owing  to  a  sort  of 
partial  starvation.  If  bees  have  not  sufficient  stores 
to  properly  feed  and  brood,  we  can  readily  see  that 
many  immature  bees  might  fail  to  develop.    I  am  in- 


clmed  to  believe  that  our  recent  trouble  came  wholly 
from  this  condition.  We  have  never  heard  of  any 
such  disease  in  sunny  Italy,  or  previously  iu  our  own 
country.  We  have  rarely  had  such  an  "utter  honey 
dearth  in  southern  California.  In  many  apiaries, 
those  well  cared  for,  when  stores  are  abundant,  there 
has  been  no  show  of  the  disease.  All  of  these  facts, 
together  with  my  own  observations  and  experiments, 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  scant  stores,  too  meager 
nourishment,  and,  consequently,  imperfect  nutrition, 
caused  the  mortality  so  much  commented  upon  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  obvious  suggestions  are,  more 
care  and  attention,  more  honey  left  in  the  hives  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  and  careful  attention,  and,  if 
necessary,  feeding  in  such  years  of  h(jney  dearth  as 
the  present  has  been. 

Bee   Paralysis. —  Bee   paralysis,    also  called  the 

nameless  bee  disease,"  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion the  last  few  years,  not  only  in  California,  but  in 
several  States.  In  this  disease  the  imago,  or  im- 
mature bees,  are  the  ones  that  die.  The  dead  or  en- 
feebled bees  are  carried  by  other  bees  outside,  and 
thus  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hives  has  constantly  a 
mound  of  dead  bees.  Usually  the  colony  does  not 
wholly  succumb,  but  it  is  so  weakened  that  it  pro- 
duced little  or  no  honey.  Generally  the  colony  re- 
covers after  a  tune,  usually  after  the  bees  have  re- 
placed the  queen  with  a  young  one.  This  disease  has 
worked  considerable  havoc  in  some  parts  of  this 
State  the  present  season;  I  think  in  some  cases  the 
loss  has  been  as  much  from  the  new  bee  disea.se,  al- 
ready described,  as  from  the  "  bee  paralysis."  I  am 
much  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  partial  starvation 
may  cause  weak  mature  bees  as  well  as  enfeebled 
lai'va%  and  so  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  "  nameless  bee  disease  "  may  have  been  credited 
with  harm  due  to  insufficient  stores.  From  my  own 
observation,  and  from  what  T  can  learn  from  others, 
I  think  this  last  disease  comes  from  some  constitu- 
tional weakness  of  the  queen,  which  shows  itself  in 
debility  of  her  progeny,  the  worker  bees.  I  have 
known,  in  several  cases,  the  disease  to  soon  disap- 
pear after  the  queen  was  superceded;  and  in  other 
cases,  where  the  bees  replaced  their  queen  with  a 
young,  healthy  one,  the  disease  soon  vanished.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  those  who  claim  to  have  cured  the 
evil  by  some  treatment,  as  giving  the  bees  salt  or 
salt  water,  gave  their  treatment  just  after  the  bees 
had  superceded  their  queen.  Others  who  were  unsuc- 
cessful with  the  same  remedies,  were  less  fortunate 
in  the  date  of  application.  The  brst  advice  which 
can  be  given,  in  case  the  old  bees  die  off'  too  rapidly, 
is  to  see  that  the  bees  have  abundance  of  food,  and  in 
case  that  fails  to  bring  relief,  try  requeening  of  all 
affected  colonies. 

Foul  Hiootl. — Foul  brood  is  a  microbe,  or  fungoid 
malady,  and  is  by  all  means  the  most  fatal  and  seri- 
ous of  our  bee  maladies.  It  was  known  to  Aristotle, 
and  has  wiped  out  whole  apiaries  in  our  own  time. 
Its  true  nature  was  not  known  till  within  a  few 
years,  as  is  true  with  all  microbe  diseases,  and  like 
most  microbe  maladies  it  is  terribly  contagious  and 
terribly  fatal.  But  as  we  have  come  to  know  its 
true  nature,  intelligent  well-informed  beekeepers 
have  lost  their  fear  of  this  evil.  So  true  is  this  that 
Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  director  of  the  Michigan  ajjiarian 
experiirtent  station,  keeps  a  living  sample  in  his 
apiary  for  his  special  study  and  amusement.  He  has 
no  longer  any  fear  at  all  of  "foul  brood."  Is  this 
not  encouraging  ?  Imagine  in  the  future  our  keep- 
ing a  little  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  scarlet  fever,  dip- 
theria,  or  cholera,  about  the  premises,  with  the 
fangs  down,  as  a  thing  to  play  with.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  may  not.  If  knowledge  can  rob  terrible 
bee  diseases  that  now  lie  in  wait  for  human  victims. 
I  believe  it  can  and  will. 

"  Foul  brood  "  takes  its  name  from  the  two  facts: 
its  disgusting  ordor,  and  the  further  fact  that  it  at- 
tacks and  destroys  the  brood  while  yet  in  the  cell. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  disease.  The  cells, 
if  capped  over,  will  usually  be  pimctured  and 
sunken,  or  concave.  The  contents  of  the  cell  will 
have  no  form  or  semblance  of  a  bee  larva".  It  will 
be  brown  in  color,  saivy  in  constituency,  so  if  drawn 
by  aid  of  a  pin  or  toothpick  from  the  cell,  it  strings 
out,  and  when  it  breaks  from  the  pin,  will  fly  back 
with  some  force.  This  brown,  ropy,  viscid,  putres- 
cent mass  is  sure  evidence  of  "foul  brood."  Th(» 
odor  is  also  characteristic,  but  may  not  be  noticeable 
in  case  of  only  a  few  affected  bees.  It  is  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  often  betrays  the  disease  as  .soon  as 
we  raise  the  cover  from  the  hive.  I  have  often  re- 
ceived specimens  of  foul  brood  by  mail  in  a  close  box, 
and  wrapped  closely  with  two  or  three  layers  of 
paper,  and  yet  members  of  my  household  would  de- 
tect the  contents  at  once  upon  taking  the  package 
from  the  mail  carrier,  by  the  odor  alone. 

(Uire  For  Fonl  Bnioil. — The  late  Moses  Quinby,  the 
renowned  pioneer  beekeeper  of  the  United  States, 
first  gave  the  method  to  cure  foul  brood.  His 
method  is  practically  that  which  is  everywhere  so 
successful  to-day,  and  what  is  the  more  remarkable 
he  discovered  the  cure,  without  knowing  at  all  the 
true  nature  of  the  di.sease.  As  we  now  know  it  to 
be  a  microbe  enemy,  which  we  can  detect  and  study 
with  our  microscopes,  we  easily  understand  why  the 
Quinby  cure,  as  I  should  call  it,  the  so-called  starva- 
tion method  of  cure  is  so  entirely  effective.  To  treat 
this  disease  the  beekeeper  should  be  a  man  of  rare 


good  sense  and  intelligence,  who  has  studied  the  dis- 
ease till  he  knows  its  exact  course  and  nature,  like 
Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor,  or  else  he  should  visit  some  firsL- 
class  hospital  and  see  with  what  care  the  operating 
surgeon  disinfects  his  hands,  his  bandages,  his  in- 
struments, everything  he  uses,  before  he  commences 
his  sm-gical  operation.  The  realizing  sense  that  the 
microbes  are  infinitesimally  small,  and  that  the 
escape  of  one  from  a  diseased  colony  to  a  healthy  one 
as  surely  carries  the  malady,  will  alone  insure,  the 
caution  requisite  to  treat  safely  this  evil.  Unless 
one  will  use  every  caution  to  prevent  spread,  it  is 
doubtless  wisest,  as  some  have  advised,  to  burn  up 
all  affected  colonies.  But  this  is  unnecessary.  It 
is  wiser  to  use  all  care  and  precaution  and  wipe  the 
disease  entirely  out,  root  and  branch.  The  method 
is  to  drum  the  bees  from  the  hive  into  any  box,  and 
set  them  in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  dark  place  for  4K 
hours,  and  then  hive  in  a  clean  hive  on  comb  founda- 
tion. Drumming  the  bees  out  causes  them  to  fill 
with  honey,  and  secures  them  from  the  hive  without 
any  danger  of  scattering  the  honey  which  must  be 
entirely  avoided.  This  should  b(>  don("  when  the  bees 
are  busy  gathering  so  that  no  robbing  will  occcur. 
and  the  bees  can  get  food  when  hived  on  the  founda- 
tion. Else  it  may  be  done  under  a  bee  tent,  or  late 
in  the  day  when  the  bees  are  not  flying,  and  the 
transferred  colony  must  be  fed.  The  old  hive  must 
be  set  aside  where  no  bees  can  possibly  get  at  it  for 
'25  days,  when  all  the  young  bees  will  be  developed, 
when  the  operation  can  be  repeated  and  a  second 
colony  secured,  which  will  have  of  course  a  young- 
queen.  The  honey  may  now  be  extracted  and  boiled, 
the  combs  melted  into  wax,  and  the  hive  thoroughly 
burned  out  by  use  of  kerosene  or  straw,  or  else 
boiled.  In  all  this,  great  care  must  be  exercised 
that  no  bees  get  to  the  honey  or  hive  till  they  are 
entirely  disinfected.  Of  course  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  this.  But  it  does  require  a  use  of  the 
wits  and  exceeding  caution,  which  many  having  not 
used  have  signally  failed,  and  so  have  condemned  a 
method  instead  of  their  own  incautious  procedure. 

Mr.  Taylor  always  keeps  dilute  carbolic  acid  in  a 
dish  ready  to  wash  his  hands  after  handling  a  colony 
with  "foul  brood,"  before  he  touches  another  hive. 
We  have  only  to  remember  that  the  honey  and  cells 
of  the  diseased  colony  have  myriads  of  the  microbes, 
and  that  if  these  gain  admittance  into  another  hive 
either  by  our  careless  handling  or  the  bees  earring- 
honey,  then  the  disease  is  spread.  Thus,  attempting 
to  cure  by  this  method  without  great  caution,  only 
speads  the  disease  and  makes  a  very  bad  matter  in- 
finitely worse. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  southern  California  is 
the  beekee])er's  and  fruit  grower's  ]jaradise.  As  in 
balmy  Italy,  so  here,  there  should  be  fullest  reciproc- 
ity between  these  classes;  each  needs  the  other,  and 
for  either  to  drive  the  other  away  is  really  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

The  Business  Hen  in  the  Fruit  Orchard. 


Ad  essay  by  G.  W.  Tighe  at  the  Santa  liarbara  ■■''anners'  Tnstilule. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  "The  Business 
Hen  in  the  Fruit  Oi'chard,"  and  T  feel  very  reticent 
in  preparing  a  paper  to  be  read  before  an  assembly 
where  many  members  are  better  qualified  to  present 
the  subject  than  the  writer.  However,  as  each 
breeder  or  fanciei-  in  the  course  of  several  years' 
poultry-raising  accjuires  many  ideas  that  are  new, 
valuable  and  labor-saving,  1  will  attempt  to  give  you 
some  of  my  ideas  to  profitably  manage  the  "  business 
hen  in  the  fruit  orchard,"  trusting  that  the  good 
points  may  be  accepted  and  acted  on,  and  that  you 
substitute  your  own  ideas  wliere  they  would  seem  to 
show  superk)r  merit. 

In  the  first  place,  taking  it  foi-  granted  the  "  fruit 
orchard "  is  an  acquired  property,  and  a  newly 
planted  one  at  that,  the  c|uestion  often  arises.  What 
is  the  best  use  to  put  this  orchai-d  ground  to  that 
will  give  us  immediate  returns  and  hel])  pay  expenses 
until  the  orchard  comes  into  bearing  '!  This  is  often 
a  very  serious  question  to  the  owner  of  a  small  or- 
chard, whose  ready  cash  has  dwindled  down  very  low 
in  making  improvements  and  starting  the  new  home. 
Many  a  man  has  turned  to  the  business  hen  at  this 
point,  and  has  found  a  flock  of  r)()((  or  so  to  be  the 
means  of  smoothing  down  many  of  the  I'ough  places. 
That  fruit-growing  and  poultry-raising  is  a  success, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  combinations,  is  evidenced  by 
the  many  examples  to  be  found  throughout  the 
country. 

T  am  very  cautious  about  advising  any  one  to  go 
into  poultry  exclusively  as  a  Itusiness.  The  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  way  to  make  money  with 
hens  is  in  connection  with  some  other  business  or  oc- 
cupation, and  in  fruit  and  poultry  raising  we  have 
an  ideal  combination.  The  man  who  stakes  his  every 
hope  on  chickens  alone,  and  goes  into  the  business 
on  the  plan  that,  if  he  can  clear  $2  per  head  on  fifty 
chickens  in  a  year,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot 
do  as  well  with  1000,  is  very  apt  to  be  wanting  to 
get  out  of  the  chicken  business  very  badly  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Any  man  who  wants  to  keep  chickens 
exclusively  as  a  business  wants  first  to  get  the  idea 
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"  that  it  is  a  short  and  easy  road  to  wealth  "  out  of 
his  head  and  t-oniinence  with  a  small  flock,  studying 
their  ways  and  habits,  and  increase  his  flock  only  as 
he  finds  himself  able  to  profitably  manage  a  larger 
one.  We  find  a  few  farms  on  this  coast  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  poultry,  and  we  also  find  they  are  man- 
aged by  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  business 
and  who  have  worked  on  steadily  year  after  year 
with  the  determination  to  make  it  pa}'.  But  almost 
any  one  who  will  give  them  proper  care  and  comfort- 
able quarters  can  manage  a  flock  of  three  or  four 
hundred  birds  on  a  small  fruit  ranch  and  make  them 
])ay  a  handsome  profit. 

Giiixl  liiiiiLt. — The  "business  hen"  may  be  se- 
lected from  the  Leghorn,  Minorca,  Plymouth  Rock, 
15rahma.  Wyandotte  or  Langshan  class.  Any  of 
these  breeds  will  jjrove  a  success  if  you  admire  them 
and  give  them  care.  For  myself  T  prefer  the  Light 
ISrahma  and  Barred  Plymouth  Kock.  One  of  tlie 
first  things  to  be  considei-ed  in  pi-ofitable  poultry- 
keeping  is  propel'  buildings.  The  time  has  ])assed 
when  the  hog-pen,  the  stable  or  wagon-shed,  any- 
where, but  nowhere  in  i)articular,  were  t'onsidered 
(|uite  good  enough  roosting  places  for  the  chickens, 
fiittle  proli'i  can  Ije  exi)ected  from  fowls  unless  we 
])rovide  suitable  quarters  for  them.  With  their  mis- 
cellaneous roosting  here  and  there  in  our  stables 
and  sheds,  they  become  a  nuisance,  besmearing  and 
l)efouling  everything  and  doing  more  damage  than 
they  are  worth. 

IjiHiitliiii  (Hill  liiiililiiKix. — Select  for  the  intended 
))oultry  building  a  spot  that  is  perfectly  dry,  or  if 
your  land  is  naturally  damp,  fill  the  inside  ground 
surface  of  your  building  four  or  live  inches  deep  with 
fine  gravel  or  sand.  As  a  large  flock  of  fowls,  say 
H(Ml  or  400.  cannot  be  allowed  to  run  together  and 
keep  healthy  and  be  made  profitable,  we  must  have 
houses  suitable  to  accommodate  them  in  small  flocks. 
A  good  house  for  thirty  or  forty  fowls  should  l>e  20 
feet  long  by  VI  feet  wide — !•  feet  high  in  front  and  (1 
in  the  rear,  with  a  3-foot  passage  way  in  front,  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the  building.  This 
building  may  be  extended  to  acconnnodate  any  num- 
ber of  fowls,  and  should  be  so  constructed  tliat  the 
birds  can  be  fed  and  watered  and  the  eggs  gathered 
without  entering  the  pens.  At  the  back  of  this 
building  should  be  a  yard  sown  to  alfalfa,  to  which 
the  birds  should  be  allowed  to  help  themselves. 

When  it  is  desired  to  scatter  the  flock  around 
thi-ough  the  orchard,  a  cheap,  serviceable  building 
can  be  made,  (!  feet  long  A  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high 
to  the  rafter  sills.  Board  and  batten  tight  all 
around,  except  the  door,  which  is  made  of  lath.  By 
using  half-inch  boards  for  the  sides  and  ends,  a 
building  of  this  size  can  be  made  vei'V  light  and  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  This  building  can  be 
built  for  .^5  and  will  accommodate  fifteen  or  twenty 
birds  very  nicely. 

FiiiVtiKj  mill  Jliilclihifi.  —  I  give  my  birds  as  a  morn- 
ing feed  a  hot  mash  compo.sed  of  one-half  cured 
alfalfa  hay,  cut  in  half -inch  lengths.  This  is  cut  in 
the  evening  and  boiling  water  is  poui-ed  over  it  and 
allowed  to  stand  till  morning,  when  I  add  one-fourth 
bran  and  one-fourth  ground  corn  and  oats  and  what 
milk  we  have  to  spare.  .\t  noon  and  evening  they 
are  given  several  handfuls  of  wlieat,  scattered  in  the 
litter  in  their  pens,  which  they  are  compelled  to 
scratch  and  work  for.  This  exercise  keeps  them 
healthy  and  works  oil'  the  extra  fat. 

1  do  all  my  hatching  with  hens,  and  for  the  man 
who  is  yearly  raising  only  a  couple  hundred  chicks, 
1  think  the  hen  will  give  the  best  satisfaction.  Of 
course,  where  large  numbers  are  liatclied  each  sea- 
son an  incubator  will  be  necessary.  As  a  rule  the 
small  grower  does  not  use  an  incubator  enough  to 
become  thoroughly  posted  on  its  ditierent  workings. 
Of  course  some  may  have  good  success  with  an  in- 
cubator where  it  is  only  used  for  one  or  two  hatches 
each  season,  but  I  find  there  are  a  great  many  more 
l)eople  who  buy  incubators  than  who  use  them,  or 
continue  to  use  them. 

For  my  setting  hens  I  have  a  large  (Miclosure  made 
of  lath,  and  when  a  hen  becomes  broody  she  is  moved 
to  this  hatching  ])en.  A  good  nest  can  be  made  from 
an  old  five-gallon  oil  can  by  cutting  out  about  seven 
inches  at  one  end.  This  gives  you  a  nest  that,  will 
not  harbor  vermin  and  is  easily'  cleaned  out  and 
moved.  By  keejjing  all  my  setting  hens  in  this  en- 
closure I  can  feed  and  water  them  once  a  day  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  shut  them  back  on  their  nests. 

One  mistake  that  is  practiced  too  generally  among 
our  farmers  is  that  of  inbreeding  too  closely.  In 
order  to  keep  up  egg  jn-oduction  and  the  vigor  and 
health  of  our  flocks  we  must  introduce  new  blood. 

Among  some  of  the  errors  to  be  avoided  I  might 
mention  damp  (juarters,  impure  water,  neglect  to 
separate  all  sickly  birds  from  the  flock,  insutlicient 
grit  and  shade,  feeding  too  nuieh  corn,  not  enough 
green  feed,  kee{)ing  over  a  lot  of  useless  cockerels, 
setting  too  many  eggs  under  one  hen  and  failure  to 
provide  proper  coops  and  quarters  for  the  young 
stock. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  poultry  keeping  has 
passed  tlie  experimental  stage  with  me.  I  have  kept 
a  careful  debit  and  credit  account  with  my  stock, 
and  a  pi-ofit  of  $]..)()  to  $2  per  head  on  gooil  laying 
hens  is  about  what  I  expect  now.  They  have  done 
this  with  me,  and  any  one  who  will  give  them  care 
and  attention  will  do  as  well. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Oleomargarine  in  Congress. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  one  of  the 
chief  covers  under  which  the  wholesale  trade  in 
fraudulent  butters  has  proceeded  is  the  '"original 

I  package  "  feature  of  interstate  commerce  by  which 
any  article  can  come  into  any  State  and  make  one 
transfer  of  ownership  before  it  comes  under  local 
State  laws.  This  serves  to  get  oleomargarine  into 
any  State  and  to  dispose  of  it,  no  matter  what  pro- 

I  hibitory  laws  a  State  may  have.  After  one  sale  is 
made  the  stuff  is  readily  concealed  and  dealt  out  at 
retail  in  defiance  of  law.  T.,egislation  now  before 
Congress  proposes  to  make  the  stuCf  amenable  to 
State  laws  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  the  territory. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shows  how  greatly  the  oleomargarine  trade  was  ad- 

I  vanced  by  the  dec  ision  on  interstate  commerce.  It 

j  will  be  remembered  that  the  "original  package"  de- 
cision was  rendered  in  Ot'tober,  lHS!t.  The  figures 
sImw  that  the  number  of  wholesale  dealers  Aj^ril  30, 
1887,  was  288;  that  the  numbei-  decreased  until  April 
HO,  18!)(l,  when  there  were  but*  179  wholesale  dealers 
in  oleomargarine.  On  June  30,  18!11.  the  number  of 
wholesale  dealers  increased  from  17!l  to  255,  and  the 
retail  dealei's  from  H529  to  5914,  the  number  of  whole- 
sale dealers  being  on  June  30,  1894.  293  and  retail 
dealers  7443,  or  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  in 
three  years. 

The  receipts  on  oleomargarine  decreased  from 
$8K4,139.8S,  June  30,  1888,  to  4i78t!,291 .72  on  June  30, 
1890.  But  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891, 
we  see  the  enormous  increase  from  !f78fi,291.72  to 
$1,077,924.14,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent  in 
a  single  year.  These  receipts  have  been  gradually 
increased  vear  by  year  until  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1894,  they  amount  to  $1 ,723,479.'90. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  bogus  butter  selling  in  such 
enormous  quantities  is  a  grievous  atfiiction  to  the 
legitimate  dairy  interest?  The  manufacturers  of 
pure  butter  have  never  asked  for  prohibitory  laws 

j  as  to  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine,  but 
they  hav(>  with  much  force  and  unquestioned  justice 
insisted  that  oleomargarine  should  be  sold  upon  its 
merits  and  not  disposed  of  to  unsuspecting  consum- 
ers as  genuine  butter,  and  the  House  Committee 
well  argues  that  an  interest  so  large  and  important 
as  the  dairy  interests  of  the  United  States  —an  in- 
terest the  yearly  ])i-oduct  of  which  amounts  to  *900,- 
000,000 — should   be    recognized    in   any  reasonable 

'  legislative  demands. 


How  Does  Feed  Affect  Milk? 


This  is  a  i)oint  at  which  there  is  somewhat  of  an 
issue  between  the  cow  keepers  and  the  investigators. 
It  will  be  all  cleared  up  by  and  by.  Researches  con- 
ducted during  tlie  past  year  do  not  strengthen  the 
popular  theory  that  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in 
the  milk  of  anj'  cow  could  be  perceptibly  increased 
by  increasing  the  richness  of  the  diet  and  tjiat  the 
quality  could  be  reduced  by  poor  feed.  Mr.  John 
Speir,  a  well-known  Scotch  experimentalist,  lias  found 
that  when  the  cows  were  fed  on  a  rich  ration,  includ- 
ing eight  pounds  of  meal  pei-diem,  the}'  gave  no  rich- 
er milk  than  they  did  when  fed  on  green  maize. 

It  should,  however.  l)e  noted  that  liberal  rich  feed- 
ing has  the  effect  fif  increasing  the  (|uantity  of  the 
milk,  and  although  not  efl'ecting  its  quality,  it  in  that 
way  i-ompensates  the  liberal  feeder,  becau.se,  al- 
though the  average  qualtity  is  not  increased,  the 
larger  (juanity  will  necessai-ily  contain  more  butter 
fat  than  the  smaller  ciuantity.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  he  mentions  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  controversy  and  misunderstanding  is  caused  at 
agricultural  shows  when  valuable  prizes  are  some- 
times offered  for  the  gi-eatest  ((uantity  of  butter  fat. 
Stated  in  this  way  some  exhibitors  conclude  that  the 
cow  giving  the  highest  percentage  of  butter  fat, 
irrespective  of  (juantity,  is  entitled  to  the  prize;  but 
it  really  im])lies  no  such  nu'aning.  For  exam])le,  a 
cow  giving  fifteen  jxHinds  of  milk  \wv  diem  with  a 
five  percentage  of  butter  fat,  would  yield  in  seven  days 
5.93  pounds  of  butter;  while  a  cow  giving  thirty 
pounds  of  milk  per  diem,  with  a  i)ercentage  of  butter 
fat  equal  only  to  three  per  cent,  would  produce  6.8(! 
pounds  of  butter  in  the  same  time,  with  the  extra 
quantity  of  skimmed  milk,  which  is  always  of  some 
value. 

The  net  results  of  the  investigations  may  be  sum- 
med u])  as  follows:    That  when  a  cow  is  in  full  milk 
and  full  flesh  she  will  give  her  normal  quantity  of 
milk  for  at  least  a  limited  time,  even  although  the 
(luality   and   (|uantity   of   food   may   be  deficient. 
That  when  in  good  condition  a  cow  will  take  off  lier 
j  body  whatever  is  deficient  in  the  fo(xl  in  order  to  give 
I  her  norma'  quantity  of  milk.    That  an  extra  supply 
:  of  nutritious  food  at  all  times  increases  the  quantity 
of  milk,  but  the  percentage  of  fats  is  not  in  any  way 
improved  by  it,  if  anything  the  tendency  being  rath- 
er the  other  way.    That  an  extra  supply  of  nutri- 
tious food  almost  invariably  very  slightly  increases 
1  the  solids  not  fat  of  the  milk.    That  a  ration  poor 


in  food  ingredients  has  a  very  slight  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  solids  not  fat  of  the  milk,  but  has  little 
appreciable  effect  on  the  fat.  That  with  a  poor  ra- 
tion a  cow  in  full  milk  will  lose  carcass  weight. 
That  although  the  percentage  of  fat  in  a  cow's  milk 
may  vary  daily,  we  at  present  seem  unable  to  control 
these  variations  or  to  account  for  them.  That  for 
limited  periods  up  to  one  month,  or  thereabout,  all 
ordinary  quantities  or  qualities  of  foods  seem  to  have 
no  material  effect  on  the  quality  of  milk.  That  the 
only  food  which  seems  to  have  any  material  effect  on 
the  percentage  of  butter  in  the  milk  is  an  excess  of 
brewers'  grains.  That  very  succulent  grass  has 
had  only  a  very  trifling  effect  in  altering  the 
percentage  of  fat.  That  most  foods  convey  some 
flavor  to  the  butter,  but  scarcely  any  of  them  will 
alter  its  percentage  in  the  milk.  That  some  foods 
exercis(>  a  material  effect  in  raising  the  melting  point 
of  butter.  That  the  aim  of  all  producers  of  milk, 
butter  or  cheese  should  be  to  feed  what  will  give 
(juantity  in  moderate  amount  and  of  a  mixed  nature, 
and  the  produce  will  be  th(>  best  that  the  cow  can 
give.  That  extra  quality  must  be  looked  for  by 
improving  the  breeds  and  judicious  selection  rather 
than  by  any  special  foods  or  method  of  feeding. 
That  the  variations  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  a  cow's 
milk  ar(>  caused  by  something,  but  what  that 
something  is  we  at  present  do  not  know;  though,  if 
we  did,  we  might  be  able  to  influence  the  quality. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

Hints  for  the  Times. 

The  flock-owner  is  in  much  of  a  quandary  nowadays, 
and,  as  usual  in  such  situations,  advice  is  abundant. 
May  it  be  pi-ofitable.  The  flock-owner  is  between  two 
fires,  however,  one  set  of  advisers  urging  him  not  to 
forsake  wool  and  the  other  beseeching  him  to  hold 
fast  to  mutton.  Probably  he  should  in  a  measure 
follow  the  suggestions  of  both  his  exhorters. 

Bittir  TiniiK  for  Wnol. — A  correspondent  ^  the 
Wool  (t  ml  Cotton  I{i-j>oi-t<i-  saya:  "The  crisis  actually 
existing  on  wool  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  is  not  as 
real  as  apparent  and  is  not  to  be  of  long  duration — 
that  is.  i)rices  as  low  as  those  of  to-day  are  not  to 
last  mucli  longer.  In  looking  at  the  always  incheas- 
ing  consumption  of  that  material  ovei- all  the  world, 
one  may  easily  perceive  that  it  is  near  an  advance  in 
prices.  What  are  the  causes  of  such  uneasiness  and 
such  depression'/  Pessimists  will  argue  of  large 
stm  ks  and  overproduction.  Such  is  not  at  all  the 
case.  Tjct  us  figure  the  comparative  (|uantities  of 
stocks  with  the  consumption  over  all  the  world. 
What  are  the  100.000  bales  more  from  Australia 
and  River  Plate  of  these  last  years  '!  It  was  needed 
to  compensate  the  alwa3's  diminishing  (|uantities  pro- 
duced in  Europe.  Over  all  the  civilized  world, 
always  increasing  are  the  aspirations  and  wants  for 
comfort  and  luxury;  it  has  invaded  all  the  classes. 
Many  industries  are  now  recjuiring  the  use  of  wool — 
glovemakers,  hatmakers,  shoemakers,  etc.,  besides 
clothes  for  men  s  wear,  dress  gf)Ods  for  ladies, 
hosiery,  ujAolstery.  etc.  Some  minds  are  sadly  im- 
pressed by  the  stocks  of  the  sales  to  term  in  Europe, 
l)ut  it  ihx's  not  amount  to  even  100,000  bales,  while 
the  consumption  of  the  world  is  monthly  of  300,000 
bales.  In  favor  of  a  rise  in  prices  is  the  actual 
cheapness,  making  the  use  of  wool  attainable  for 
many  lines.  Speculators  will  get  on  to  it  as  soon  as 
confidence  is  restored,  and  fabrics  have  been  lowered 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  and  in  certain  lines  even 
more.  The  actual  effects  of  this  legislation  on  (ierman 
trade  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  I  know  that 
the  step  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  British  manu- 
facturer, who  is  Germany's  only  serious  rival." 

Must  Rii!x4  Mdihitiilil)  Shiiji. — John  A.  Craig,  pro- 
fes.sor  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  Universit}'  of 
Wisconsin,  sounds  an  admonition  to  the  farmers  of 
that  State  which  is  e(|ually  applicable  to  their  fellows 
in  Illinois  and  every  other  Noi'thwestern  State.  He 
says  that  within  the  past  year  there  have  been  forces 
in  operation  that  are  likely  to  do  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  sheej)  industry  unless  they  are  checked  at 
this  time.  The  mutton  market  and  the  wool  market 
thi'ough  the  ])ressure  of  events  have  been  forced 
lower  than  they  have  been  at  any  previous  periotl. 
Another  cause  that  had  a  depressing  effect  on  tlie 
sheep  market  has  been  the  severe  drought,  which 
has  furtheri'd  the  marketing  of  cull  stock  and  unfin- 
ished sheep.  The  unusual  activity  of  the  sheep  mar- 
ket a  few  years  ago  also  may  have  had  an  influence 
through  stimulating  the  breeding  of  undesirable 
sheep  that  are  compelled  to  go  to  market  in  such 
times  as  these.  These  circumstances  will  lead  miiny" 
Wi.sconsin  flock-masters  to  think  sei'iously  of  sacri- 
ficing their  flocks.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
present  time  is  the  most  unfavorable  to  dispose  of 
sheep,  because  of  the  extent  to  which  they  ar(>  being 
brought  to  market  from  the  Western  States.  So 
completely  adajited  for  sheep  fai-ming  is  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  allow  a 
temporary  depression  to  start  a  reckless  disjx'rsii)!!  of 
flocks — the  more  so  since  the  effect  of  the  depression 
may  be  almost  wholl}-  removed  by  skillful  direction  in 
flock  management. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  UUKKK,  (;2C,  Market  St.,  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hoi- 
steins;  Griicie  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 


.IF;K.SEYS— Fine  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  Bulls  for  sale 
at  San  Geronimo.  Address  Roy  Bros..  Nleasio,  Cal 


I'.  II.  IvrUKI'IIY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Sliorlhorn  Callle,  Poland-Cliiiia  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

ir.  P.  mOHK,  Mt.  Eden.  Cal.  Importer  and  Breeder 
of  Clydestlah.'  Hoi'Ses.  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock  on  hand  and  forsale. 

JKKSKY.S— Tlie  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prizeherd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

nf.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petalunia.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  se.xes  for  sale. 

PKTICK  SAXK  *  .SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  .years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Hor.ses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

JKRSKYS  ANIJ  mH.STKINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Slock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Ponlti'y.  Willi.iin  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angides.  Cal. 
Breeders  :in(l  Exporters.    Establislied  in  IHTd. 


Poultry. 


foil  S,\I.K~4(X)  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer  s  flock  cheap.  Eggs  in  large  lots  at  reason- 
able pri^'es.  Write  for  anything  yo\i  want  in  Pl.v- 
mouth  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
I  have  hundreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  In 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference.  People's  Bank.  Santa' 
Cruz.  Cal.   J.  \V.  Forgeus,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


Wl  I.LIAM  NJ  I.KS  &  CO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Ponltry,  U.-ilry  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTKY  I  AitHI,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  15.  IIOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  ;ilso  breeds  Cross- 
Ijred  Merino  and  Shroi)shire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  linu's.  Correspondence  soli<;ited. 

H.  II.  CISANK,  Petahniia,  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  II.  HUKKK,(;2(',  Market  St.,  S.F.—BERKSIIIRES. 


(■HAS.  A.  STOVVIC,  Stockton.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 
A  few  choice  brood  Hows  at  !M."asonal)le  in-ices. 

.1.  P.  ASIIi.KY,  Linden,  S:in  .Toannin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Pohmd-Cliina,  Essex  :iiul  Yorkshire  Swine. 

ftlONItOli;   IMIM.KK,    Elislo.  Ventura  Co..  C;il. 
Hreeiier  of  Registered  Beiitsliire  Hogs. 

ISKKKSHIKKS  AND  POI.ANO-CIIINA  IKKiS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Uairy  Str;iins  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Will.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  IHIIi. 

TYI.KK  HKACII,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred BerkslUre  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Yon  Liirgt'ly  Jtu'rr;isc 

Your  iuooiiKi  by  buyiiis"  un  Iiicu- 
hiitor  uikI  uiiK'ati'inj,''  in  tli(.'  oliickon 
biiHiiif HH.  Si'iitl  stum p  for  our 
t'.'it.'ilor'n'  of  IiuMibalor.H.  Wire 
NfUiuK.  Blooded  FowIh  ;iiid  Poul- 
trv  AppbaiiccM  ^'-riu-raily.  Itnitfin- 
/»■(•  the  licst  is  tUr  i'heavcst.  PACIFIC 
INCUHATOH  CO.,  1S17  Castro  St.. 
(Oakland.  Cal. 


F^RMNK    fK,  BRUSH, 

SANTA  Rf)S.V,  CAL.  (Care  Sant:i  Ros:i  N;itional 
Bank.)    ImiK)rter.  Bree<ier.  Expi)rter. 

S.  C  \A/hIte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  Bro\A/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F*lymoiJth  Rooks, 
Black  /Vllnorcas. 

'•'.ggs,     per  13.=%»  aSf.Seud  for  Circular. 


 THF,  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

C  C  V)  /V\  I  »  /A  IN  V , 

i:S13  Myrtle  Street,  Oaklanil,  C:il. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


ITTRTT  PP  jniilLF.R.  JUBILEE.  —  Tlie  late  Im- 
OUDII^EE,  ,„.„vi.ments  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  llie  list.  It  Is  a  perfect  self-regnhiling 
hot  WiittM-  maehine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  oper:ition.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  KXl.  '.iod,  :««)  :tnd  rjlHI-i'gg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  P.  WHITMAN.  Agent.  'JIM,'')  Alaniedii  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda. C;il.    Send  for  circular. 


Nii.es'  new  manual  and  reference  booleoii  suljjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultrv  and  Stock  K.als- 
iiigon  the  Pacllic  Co:ist.  A  New  Edition,  over  lUO 
liages,  profusely  illuHlr:ited  with  h;iudsome,  lifelike 
lllustr;ilions  of  the  din'<'rent  v:irieties  of  Poultry 
and  Live  Stock.  Price,  postpaid,  W  cents.  Address 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRES.S Offlee.  San  Francisco,Oal. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.F. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON; 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  XREES 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

tS-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Biggs,  Butte  Count'y,  Cal. 


Store  Your  Grain  \AlV\&ir&  Your  Best 
^^-azBiz^^ Interests  \A/iIl  /\I\A/ays  fc>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT  COSTrt. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


-MANCFACTDKERS  OF- 


I   C>  IV     low  IN    W /\  I  I    \-{  WOF?K.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irription  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEAKE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  forined.  tor  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Kstimales  giyeu  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  Slate  Fair.  We  competed  tor  1.'^  ribbons 
and  won  II,  as  follows:  2  special;  2  sweepstakes ;  ,S 
llrsts;  4  seconds, 

W'e  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 

p.  O  Box  686.  Los  Augelefl,  Cal. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 

619  Howard  .St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


^m^BP  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


The  most  successful  college  on  this  coDtioent.    For  further  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 
JOS.  UUUIlEfii.  iU.  U.  C.  V.  .S.,  2537-2339  State  .St.,  t-'hic 


hicaffo.  III. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING 

.        .  — p — p 


SCALES 


Al»o  Steel  Web  Pic'.iet  Pence  and  Steel  Wire 
Kence  Il.mrd.   Write  for  circniiirs. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  OeKalb,  III. 

Jno.  Woodlock,  26  Beale  St., 

San  Fkancisco,  Cal., 
GKNKKAL  AGKNTS  FOK  PACIFIC  SLOPK. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

(Established  18G1). 
Weekly.  32  paves.  $1  a  year. 
160 -page 


Bee-Book 
Free  I 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
OHICACO,  ILLINOIS, 


DOIIIII.K 
Breech  loader] 

$5.00. 
RIFLES  Jl. 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 


I  kin.lH 
11.1 


I-  ratnloguo. 

POWELLS  CLEMENT  CO. 
iui)n>iDSi.,c>nclfini>ii,o. 


U  &.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTEI. 

CP- Delirantf  U  yon  B.  &  StaUoa  u«  ampto  tia*  fa 
boUdinc  ud  tMtiDC  aOowwI  baton  MMpUoM, 

mSOOD  A  THOMPSOIII,BwgAamiM.M.t. 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-live  per  cent  cheaper  than  anyothcroii  Ihe 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

KKAHNV   .STKKKT.  S.VN    FKA  N<:  1  .StIO. 

TREE  -  \A//VSH. 

Olivre"  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    \AJ .    JMCIVSOIN    dfc  CO. 

Sole  Agents.      -       -       No.  33«  Market  Street , 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


California 


If  yon  want  to  knew 
ahcMit  (';' I Iftn'nia  and  the 
Paeilu'  States,  senil  for 
'iieillc  Kurai  i'reHS, 
the  Best  llltistrated  and  Leadliifcr  Farinlnfcr  and  Hort- 
leullui  al  Weekly  of  the  Far  VVest.  Trial.  .Ill  eenis 
lor:iinos.  Two  sample  copies,  lUc.  The  Ue\v<'v 
rui>liHliinK'CO',.2'^U  Market  St..  San  Francisco,. 


0  >') 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  :i,  1K8:1.   Patented  April  IT,  ISan. 


Manufacturefi  l>y  G.  Ll.SSHNDKN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  man.v  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irripallon 
Dilehi-s.  Levee  BniUling-.  Levelinif  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ing. et4'. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Its  load  in  hulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Jif' This  .Sera))er  is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  fonr-horse.  »40;  Steel,  two-horae, 
Sm.    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause it  combiues 
simplicity  of  con- 
structiou  with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  21)  to  26 
cents  per  horse  powei' 
Ijer  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  If  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfectioa. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  lieale  Street  San  FraiiciMHi 


★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO..  ★ 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  K'VANS.) 

110  &  113  BEAI.K  STREHT,  S.  F. 

'   MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.    >   Steam  Engines. 

.    .    All  Kinils  0/  M.ICIIIXHHV.    .  . 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACItAMKNTO,  CAMFOKNIA. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,O 

— Maniika(;tukkks  ok— 
STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

Ami  all  kiiiil.1  of 
>   -♦•    MACHINERY  FOR  MININO  PURPOSES. 


Flour  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constructed,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
FRONT  STREET,  Bet.  IN  <S:  O., 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Kettle. 


There's  many  a  house  of  gi'andeur, 

With  turret,  tower  ami  dome, 
That  knows  not  i^ai-e  or  comfort. 

And  does  not  prove  a  home. 
I  do  not  ask  for  splendor 

To  crown  my  dail^'  lot, 
But  this  I  ask:  a  kitchen 

Where  the  kettle's  always  hot. 

If  things  are  not  all  shipshape, 

I  do  not  fume  or  fret, 
A  little  clean  disorder 

Does  not  my  nerves  upset. 
But  one  thing  is  es.sential. 

Or  seems  so  to  my  thought, 
And  that's  a  tidy  kitchen 

Where  the  kettle's  always  hot. 

In  my  Aunt  Hattie's  household. 

Though  skies  out.side  are  drear. 
Though  times  are  dark  and  troubled. 

You'll  always  find  good  cheer. 
And  in  her  quaint  old  kitchen. 

The  very  homiest  spot. 
The  kettle's  always  singing. 

The  water's  always  hot. 

And  if  you  have  a  headai-he, 

Whate'er  the  hour  may  be. 
There  is  no  tedious  waiting 

To  get  your  cup  of  tea. 
I  don't  kiiow  how  .she  does  it. 

Some  magic  she  has  caught. 
For  the  kitchen's  cool  in  summer, 

Yet  the  kettle's  always  hot. 

Oh,  there's  naught  else  .so  dreary. 

In  any  household  found 
As  a  cold  and  sullen  kettle 

That  does  not  make  a  .sound. 
And  I  think  that  love  is  lacking 

In  the  hearts  in  such  a  spot. 
Or  the  kettle  would  be  singing 

And  the  water  would  be  hot. 

^EUa  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


An  Evident  Explanation. 


"  And  what  is  the  name  that  you  say 
all  the  fellows  call  Miss  Monica  Aber- 
crombie  when  they  speak  of  her  in 
that  expansive  locality.  '  behind  her 
back  ?  '  "  asked  James  Winn,  the  prac- 
tical man,  of  his  friend,  Cyril  Creij^h ton, 
the  dreamer. 

"The  Enchanted  Princess." 

"Humph!  Sufficiently  idiotic  to  be 
probable;  but  why  ?  " 

■'  Why,  for  one  thini^.  she  is  so  beau- 
tiful and  charming.  For  another,  she 
lives  in  a  palace  with  an  oi-ge — her 
father,  you  know — old  '  Cent  per  Cent ' 
Abercrombie,  the  banker.  For  a  third, 
she  is  surrounded  with  pride  and  dis- 
dain and  indifference  as  if  through  a 
spell,  and  those  of  the  boys  who  vow  to 
rescue  and  hold  the  real  sweetness 
within  are  speedily  discomfited  and 
remain  in  hopeless  captivity." 

The  two  friends  entered  the  house 
and  passed  through  the  long  drawing 
room  to  where  a  young  girl  was 
standing.  Monica  Abercrombie  could 
be  gracious,  too,  for  she  knew  that  the 
obligations  of  hospitality  increase  with 
its  power,  and  her  greeting,  of  Winn, 
the  stranger,  was  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  carelessness  which  more  than 
sufficed  for  her  devotees.  If  there  was 
curiosity  in  her  glance,  her  eyes  were 
too  quick  and  well  trained  to  betray  it. 
She  felt  even  before  she  saw  that  this 
tall,  stalwart  man,  swarthy,  impassive, 
composed,  was  different  in  thought  and 
doing  from  the  youngsters  who  were  so 
monotonous  in  their  thrumming  of  the 
one-stringed  harp  of  adulation. 

Cyril  Creighton  certainly  was  ardent; 
his  hands,  his  eyes,  his  expression,  his 
being  glowed  with  the  subtle  fire.  As 
for  his  tongue — well,  if  silence  be 
golden,  it  had  irretrievably  adopted  a 
silver  standard. 

"Oh!  but  Miss  Abercrombie,"  he 
was  saying,  "you  cannot  mean  it,  to 
leave  town  just  in  the  height  of  the 
season.  Why,  the  underpinning  will 
be  knocked  from  everything,  and  we 
shall  all  be  a  lot  of  humpty-dumpties  " 

"Kismet,"  Monica  replied,  "the 
doctor  he  has  spoken ;  the  decree,  I 
may  say  the  prescription,  has  gone 
forth.  Papa  is  ordered  south  to  Pal- 
mettaville,  and  of  course  ]  must  go 
with  him.  A  week  hence  we  shall  be 
on  our  way,  so  T  would  advise  all  the 
humpty-dumpties  not  to  get  on  the 
wall." 

"But  we  are  there  already,  you 
know,"  protested  the  chorus  of  the 
youths 

"  Palmettavillc  ?  "  continued  Cyril. 
"  Why,  Winn,  that's  where  your  bound 
for,    isn't  it '!     Didn't  you   say  your 


great  Southwest  Railway  had  just 
about  reached  that  point " 

"  Then,"  Ijegan  Monica,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  proper  thing  to  say,  '  then 
we  may  have  the  pleasure — '' 

"  Not  likely,"  interrupted  Winn. 
"W^hatwith  getting  up  before  day- 
break and  plowing  through  .swamps 
and  falling  down  precipices  all  day  long 
I  shall  have  no  time  for  philandering." 

"  Ah  !  "  There  was  a  concerted  gasp 
from  the  horrified  youths,  which  warn- 
ed Monica  how  trivial  was  the  cause. 

"  Yours  is  a  singular  vocation,  Mr. 
Winn,"  she  said,  "but  I  doubt  not  it's 
very  congenial."  Yet  she  felt  annoyed 
because  the  i-horus  snickered. 

"  Well.  "  asked  Cyril,  as  he  and  Winn 
strolled  down  the  avenue  to  the  club, 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  Prin- 
cess ?  " 

"  A  nice  girl  enough,"  replied  Winn, 
contemplatively.  "Of  course  a  rose 
among  cabbages  does  smell  the  sweeter. 
She's  a  mere  girl,  after  all.  " 

"I  am  one  of  the  cabbages,"  retorted 
Cyril,  warmly. 

"  You're  a  good  fellow,  all  the  same," 
said  Winn,  as  they  entered  the  club, 
"and  I  wisli  you  luck.  " 

When  they  were  cosey  and  comfoi-t- 
able  in  the  smoking  room,  after  a  mis- 
taken masculine  idea,  Creighton  con- 
tinued: "  Then,  old  man,  if  you  run 
across  the  Abercrombies  down  South, 
you'll  look  out  for  them  for  my  sake?  " 

"Well,  since  you  insist.  i3ut  isn't 
such  a  commission  very  dangerous  " 

"No,  I  give  you  a  full  indenmity 
policy  against  any  accident.  There's 
little  of  the  John  Alden  about  you,  and 
as  for  the  Princess,  1  cannot  picture 
her  as  Priscilla.  " 

"  No  time  for  philandering,  indeed," 
murmured  Monica  .Abercrombie  that 
night  as  she  looked  into  the  glass  for 
the  last  time  before  turning  out  the 
light.  "  1  hope  T  may  never  see  his  im- 
pudent face  again.  ' 

However,  fate  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
hope;  for  the  following  week,  on  the 
Southern  limited  train,  with  her  father 
dozing  in  the  next  chair,  when  Monica 
raised  her  eyes  from  her  reading  at  the 
shadow  from  a  tall  form,  she  recog- 
nized this  countenance  so  displeasing. 

"On  your  way  to  the  plowing  and 
the  falling  '!  "    Moncia  asked. 

"  Yes,  '  replied  Winn,  "and  not  to 
the  philandering. " 

"  Thank  heavens,  he  smoke-s.'  mur- 
mured the  Princess  as  the  shadow  dis- 
appeared But  smoking,  like  all  other 
good  things,  requires  intervals  of  ab- 
stinence; for,  after  an  hour,  Winn  re- 
appeared. "Here  is  the  latest  illus- 
trated magazine,  "  he  began,  "'if  you 
would  like  to  look  at  it.  There  are 
several  silly  stories — " 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Monica, 
frigidly,  "I  have  this  quarterly." 

"  So  I  preceived;  that  is  why  I 
suggested  the  change.  " 

At  this  juncture  the  orge  awoke,  and. 
learning  the  young  man  was  chief  en- 
gineer in  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Southwestern,  proceeded  to  swallow 
him  after  the  fashion  of  such  ogres, 
that  is,  to  assimilate  all  the  information 
he  could  furni.sh.  And  Winn  sat  down 
beside  him  quite  deferential  and  ready 
to  be  thus  consumed;  provokingly 
ready,  so  it  seemed,  for  it  was  provok- 
ing to  hear  him  talk  so  interestingly  on 
such  a  stupid  subject,  and  to  papa  of 
all  persons. 

"  I  really  think  you  would  have  found 
my  substitute  preferable,  "  said  Winn, 
as  he  was  leaving,  with  a  glance  at  the 
quarterly'. 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Moncia;  "I 
have  been  quite  absorbed  by  this 
article." 

"  lit  Cliinols  ?  Quite  an  accom- 
plishment, I'm  sure,""  he  murmured, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  was  too  far 
away  for  any  retaliation  that  Monica 
preceived  that  she  held  her  book  upside 
down. 

"  A  fine  young  fellow,"  commented 
the  orge.    "  We  must  cultivate  him.  " 

"He  needs  it,"  added  the  girl 
viciously. 

All  this  was  bad  enough  to  one  whose 
self  liad  always  been  the  .sun;  but  the 
next  day  was  worse,  for,  instead  of 
arriving  at  Palmettavillc  on  time,  the 
train  leaped  from  the  spreading  tracks 
and  plumped  the  ponderous  Pullmans 


into  the  mud.  There  was  no  great 
harm  done,  and  perhaps  some  torpid 
livers  received  benefit;  but  as  a  delay 
of  twenty-four  hours  was  inevitable, 
and  the  cars  stuck  at  various  distress- 
ing angles  to  the  perpendicular,  it  was 
decided  that  the  passengers  should  re- 
move to  a  hotel  supposed  to  be  about  a 
mile  distant.  And  a  very  moderate 
supposition  it  proved  before  this  re- 
moval was  consummated,  and  the  trav- 
elers, mire-stained  and  thicket-torn, 
arrived  at  the  great  white  caravansary 
with  rooms  enough  for  an  armj'  and 
accommodations  incommensurate  to  a 
rear  file.  Of  course  every  one  was  ex- 
hausted and  cross,  excejjt  Winn,  who 
S(>emed  to  be  amused. 

Yes,  Monica  Aberc-rombie  was  ci'r- 
tainly  numbered  with  those  who  were 
exhausted  and  cross;  nor  did  she  re- 
gain her  equanimity,  despite  the  fact 
that  some  one  had  obtained  for  her  the 
choicest  rooms,  for  she  tjuickly  learned 
that  her  maid  had  left  behind  that  par- 
ticular handbag  which  contained  such 
essential  trifles  as  curling  irons  and 
pins  and  powder.  Horrors!  What 
could  she  do"'  If  there  was  one  spot 
where  a  Princess  should  not  look  like  a 
fright,  it  was  in  the  wilderness,  where 
every  one  else  did. 

The  question  was  answered  by  a  dis- 
creet rap  and  a  discreeter  "It  is  I,  " 
and  Mr.  Winn  handed  in  the  identical 
estray.  All  very  well,  and  it  certainly 
was  thoughtful  of  him  to  have  tramped 
back  to  the  cars,  as  he  must  have  done; 
but  why,  oh,  why,  did  he  smile  .so  hate- 
fully, and  why  did  he  say:  "I  knew 
you  would  be  sure  to  want  it  '":'  What 
business  had  he  with  any  such  knowl- 
edge, and  what  right  had  he  to  apply 
it  to  her '{ 

Thenceforward  and  until  Palmetta- 
villc was  at  length  eventually  reached, 
the  Princess  so  enwrapped  herself  with 
dignity  that  even  the  ogre  was  con- 
strained to  recommend  sundry  pro- 
prietary tonics  in  which  he  had  moini- 
tainous  faith. 

Winn  had  disappeared  within  the 
adjacent  hills  and  moi-asses.  having 
first  devoutly,  but  most  discourteously, 
thanked  his  stars  for  the  privilege,  and 
the  girl  grew  so  tired  of  her  own  com- 
pany that  she  missed  him,  which  made 
her  still  more  dissatisfied.  He  had 
been  so  brusque,  so  abrupt,  so  strange, 
that  she  could  not  keep  from  thinking 
of  him.  just  as  one  flash  of  an  unfamiliar 
scene  may  cling  to  the  memory.  After 
a  little  she  came  to  reflecting  how  nice 
he  would  be  if  only  he  were  entirely 
diflferent,  and  then  anger  succeeded 
inquietude. 

One  afternoon  Monica  was  riding 
through  a  wooded  land,  fai'  distant 
from  the  hotel,  far  distant,  for  the 
winding  way  had  been  alluring,  with 
its  shaded  solitude;  the  festooned  verd- 
ure sweeping'  her  cheeks  had  been 
gracious  in  its  touch,  and  the  twitter 
of  birds  and  the  ripple  of  springs  fcad 
seemed  voices  of  indefinite  yet  friendly 
consolation.  A  long,  level  stretch  lay 
before  hei-,- leading  to  an  ascent  at  the 
base  of  which  was  a  brook.  It  invited 
a  dash  with  a  clatter  over  the  rustic 
bridge  and  a  plunge  half  way  up  the 
hill.  Monica  intuitively  responded  with 
a  merry  chirrup  to  her  horse,  and 
forward  she  went  in  that  vivacious, 
powerful,  well-ordered  swing  which  ex- 
ceeds a  dream  of  flying.  Forward  and 
over  and  up  she  went,  and  then  reined 
in  abruptly  as  the  sounds  of  a  cry  and 
a  crash  reached  her. 

The  groom  had  come  to  grief.  In 
crossing  the  bridge  his  horse's  hoof  had 
struck  through  between  the  rotten 
planks;  the  beast  lay  on  its  side,  strug- 
gling, but  unable  to  rise;  the  man  was 
picking  himself  out  from  the  brambles. 
Neither  Monica  nor  her  .servant  could 
relieve  the  potir  animal's  case.  It 
seemed  necessary,  then,  that  he  should 
hold  down  his  head  to  save  his  le^  from 
breaking,  and  that  she  should  ride 
away  after  assistance.  Dimly  grasp 
ing  the  groom's  rather  dim  directions 
to  a  clearing  where  woodmen  were  at 
work,  Monica  started  on  the  quest. 
Ere  she  had  gone  a  half-mile  she  wa.'^ 
disconcerted;  ere  the  distance  reached 
a  mile  she  was  bewildered,  for  a  sudden 
darkening,  a  heavy  sickish  stillness  in 
the  air  presaged  a  storm. 

Now  if  there  was  one  thing,  and  there 


were  many,  of  which  Monica  Aber- 
crombie was  afraid  it  was  a  thunder- 
storm. Surely,  Fate  had  not  been  so 
cruel  as  to  cast  her  alone  in  the  midst 
of  one  !  Evidently  Fate  had  been  ex- 
actly that  cruel,  for  far-away  mutter- 
ings  advanced  and  coalesced  into 
crashes,  and  through  the  interlacing 
boughs  shot  vivid  vibrant  flashes  of 
light.  The  stout  little  horse  caught 
the  terrors  of  its  rider  and  dashed 
onward  madly,  and  whi^n  Monica  at 
length  summoned  sufficient  courage  to 
check  it,  she  realized  that  she  had  lost 
her  way.  Was  there  no  one— no  great, 
grand,  splendid  one — wlio  would  come 
to  her  aid  when  so  distressed  Hardly 
had  her  heart  uttered  the  prayer  when 
down  tlie  bank  from  the  wood  claml)ered 
a  big,  i-oughly-clad  man,  and,  oh,  re- 
lief unutterable,  the  creature  so  burly, 
so  uncouth,  proved  to  be  James  Winn. 
Was  it  possible  that  she  could  be  so 
ovei'joyed  at  his  easy,  imprudent  pres- 
ence, hateful  smile  and  all'i' 

But  Winn's  manner  became  solicitous, 
its  expression  grew  sympathetic  as  he 
learned  Monica's  fears  and  stress. 

"  Flow  fortunate.  "  he  exclaimed, 
that  we  met  !  Th(>  camp  is  but  a  few 
rods  distant,  and  some  of  my  men  will 
hasten  to  a.ssist  your  groom.  Mean- 
while, if  you  will  rest  in  a  primitive 
sort  of  hut  where  I  sometimes  ]jut  up. 
until  this  storm  is  over,  I  shall  beg  for 
the  honor  of  driving  you  to  the  hotel  in 
our  cart.  Nt)t  so  awfully  primitive, 
you  know,"  continued  Winn,  shrewdly 
reading  the  young  girl  s  pallor  and 
shrinkings,  "for,  do  you  know,  Im 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  a  thunder- 
storm knoi-ks  the  heart  right  out 
of  me;  it  won"t  even  stick  in  my 
throat.  So  on  that  same  primitive 
hut  I've  had  the  very  latest  improved 
lightning  rods  rigged,  and  1  defy  .love 
to  land  a  bolt  within  a  mile  of  it.  Ah, 
you  see  here  we  are,  and  I  for  one  am 
precious  glad  of  it.'" 

In  a  jiffy  James  Winn  lifted  his  com- 
panion off  her  horse  and  into  the  little 
house;  too  quickly,  indeed,  for  her  to 
notice  those  rods  of  such  scientific  po- 
tency. In  a  jiffy  he  had  blinds  and 
shades  tightly  drawn  over  the  windows, 
and  all  the  lamps  of  the  establishment 
yielding  a  tranquilizing  light.  "  There." 
he  declared,  as  one  of  the  men  brought 
in  a  mighty  brewing  of  tea,  "there,  I 
believe  I  .shan  t  notice  the  storm  a  bit  if 
you  will  only  talk  to  me."' 

"Oh,  Mr.  Winn."' cried  Monica,  "I 
can"t  tell  you  how  much  1  admire  your 
cowardice. ' 

The  clouds  rent,  the  floods  descended, 
but  the  Princess  scarcely  heeded  the 
ruction.  There  was  such  a  ]n'esent 
sense  of  security,  and  the  amiable 
weakness  of  another  made  her  feel  so 
brave.  Besides,  after  any  particularly 
terrific  crash,  Winn  would  stoutly  as- 
sert: "  I  don't  believe  it's  goine  to  rain 
much  anyhow,"  and  if  he  really  thought 
so,  why.  it  must  be  true! 

Ah,  well!  the  drive  home  through  the 
glittering  esplanades,  transpfirted  from 
fairyland  by  the  western  sunshine,  was 
pleasant;  but.  oh,  so  brief!  Sui-ely 
when  he  said  "  ten  miles  "  he  had  meant 
ten  minutes.  Perhajjs,  after  all,  it  was 
a  dream,  and  her  charming,  most  rev- 
erential comiianion  was  that  same 
supercilious  James  Winn,  intci-estcd  in 
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{grades  and  bonds  and  far  too  busy  for 
philandering. 

As  the  days  passed  by  and  she 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  Winn,  Monica 
came  to  distrust  her  memory  and  to 
believe  such  vain  imaginings.  Per- 
haps she  felt  in  consequence  that  her 
mind  must  be  affected,  for  she  aban- 
doned riding  and  coddled  melancholy  by 
long,  solitary  walks.  After  all,  nature 
was  satisfying;  there  was  no  pretence 
about  her.  One  didn't  learn  to  re- 
spect, to  admire,  only  to  be  treated 
with  scorn  ! 

One  day,  when  Monica  was  sitting  in 
a  favorite  retreat  formed  by  a  mossy 
trunk  and  the  overjutting  bank  by  the 
brook,  musing  on  the  disappointments 
of  life  and  the  prevalence  of  sawdust  in 
dolls,  there  came  a  manly  tread,  and 
James  Winn  stood  beside  her.  Yes, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  identity, 
for  if  ever  a  man  smiled  hatefully  that 
man  was  he.  Still,  he  had  been  kind  to 
her,  and  she  must  thank  him  now,  since 
his  hasty  departure  on  that  evening,  so 
delightfully  unreal,  had  precluded 
her. 

"  T  am  so  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  your  kindness,  Mr.  Winn," 
began  Monica. 

"Oh,  as  for  that,  1  promised  Creigh- 
ton  I'd  look  out  for  you  on  hisaccoimt." 

"Mr.  Ci-eighton  indeed!  How  im- 
pertinent of  him  to  speak  of  me." 

"If  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  1 
should  think  a  lamb  might  speak  of  a 
princess.  By  the  way,  I  had  a  letter 
from  him,  asking  what  I  thought  of  his 
coming  here.  Now,  what  do  you  think?" 

"My  opinion  isn't  necessary;  if  it 
were,  I  should  say  lambs  were  safer  in 
the  fold." 

"In  the  club,  you  mean.  Well," 
continued  Winn,  settling  himself  com- 
fortably by  the  young  girl's  side,  "  I 
shall  send  him  a  telegram,  then,  stating 
that  the  risks  against  which  he  insured 
me  have  all  accrued." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Winn." 

"No?  I'm  not  greatly  sui-prised. 
Understanding  is  a  masculine  attri- 
bute, I  think." 

"Rudeness  certainly  is.    Oh — " 

"There,  there,"  said  Winn,  as  he 
kissed  her  eyes,  welling  with  mortifica- 
tion, and  her  lips,  trembling  with  words 
she  could  not  speak,  "you  mustn't  feel 
badly." 

" I  hate  you,"  protested  the  disen- 
chanted princess.  "  I  think  you  are  con- 
ceited and  dictatorial  and  just  horrid; 
yet,  oh,  I  love  you  so !  Tell  me,  how 
did  you  ever  find  out  how  to  overmaster 
a  poor  girl  ?  " 

"I  have  six  sisters,  you  know,"  ex- 
plained Winn,  apologetically.  —  New 
York  Times. 


When  to  Avoid  Candy. 


Sugar  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  fat- 
producing  foods,  writes  Dr.  Cyrus 
Edson,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  bad 
for  a  person,  young  or  old,  in  whom 
there  is  a  tendency  to  accumulate  too 
much  fat.  The  converse  of  this  is  true 
— it  is  a  valuable  food  for  those,  young 
or  old,  who  are  too  thin.  It  is  also 
valuable,  because  it  is  easily  digested 
to  those  who  are  weak,  who  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  animal  heat,  and  who  need 
building  up.  Not  too  much  of  it  though, 
because  there  are  elements  needed  in 
the  body  which  sugar  will  not  supply. 
Sugar  is  exceedingly  satisfying  to  the 
appetite.  I  know  a  man  who  was  an 
officer  of  the  cavalry  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  on  one  occasion  during  a  raid 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  fill  his  haver- 
sack and  both  saddle  bags  with  brown 
sugar.  The  men  of  his  command  did 
the  same.  It  was  four  days  before  they 
were  able  to  get  a  supply  of  rations, 
and  during  that  time  they  lived  on 
the  sugar  and  were  perfectly  contented 
with  the  diet.  This  stoi-y  points  to  one 
rule  which  may  safely  be  laid  down  for 
all:  Candy  should  not  be  eaten  imme- 
diately before  meals  by  either  child  or 
adult,  because  it  will  destroy  the  ap- 
petite for  other  food,  and  that  other 
should  be  taken  first,  because  of  the 
food  element  found  in  it  and  which  is 
not  found  in  candy.  In  other  words, 
the  supply  of  sugar  should  be  adjusted 
to  4;hat  of  other  foods  in  a  natural  and 
oonimon-sonse-way  proportion. 


Hot  Weather  Philosophy. 


Don't  fret  about  the  mercury. 

Or  watch  it  all  the  time  ; 
The  old  thermometer  won't  burst, 

However  it  may  climb. 
It  doesn't  do  you  any  good 

To  count  up  the  degrees, 
And  all  your  talk  about  the  heat 

Won't  start  a  bit  of  breeze. 

Don't  fan  yourself  too  much.    It  makes 

You  hotter  when  you  stop. 
Don't  tell  the  suffering  neighbors  that 

You  feel  as  if  you'd  drop. 
Don't  drink  too  much  cold  lemonade ; 

A  glass  or  two  will  do. 
And  don't  ask  everybody, 
"  Is  it  hot  enough  for  you  i  " 

Just  go  about  your  daily  tasks 

As  calmly  as  you  can. 
Don't  hurry;  take  things  easy  and 

You'll  be  much  happier  than 
The  chap  who  gi-oans  and  frets  and  stews 

And  fusses  all  the  time. 
Just  follow  this  advice,  and  you'll 

Be  glad  you  read  this  rhyme. 

— Somerville  Journal. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


My  errors,  I  hope,  are  only  those  of 
charity  to  mankind;  and  such  as  my 
own  charity  has  caused  me  to  commit, 
that  of  others  may  more  easily  excuse. 
— Dryden. 

When  the  tongue  is  the  weapon,  a 
man  may  strike  where  he  cannot  reach, 
and  a  word  shall  do  execution  both 
further  and  deeper  than  the  mightiest 
blow. — South. 

It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to 
possess  our  minds  with  an  habitual 
good  intention,  and  to  aim  all  our 
thoughts,  words  and  action  at  some 
laudable  end,  whether  it  be  to  the 
glory  of  our  Maker,  the  good  of  man- 
kind, or  the  benefit  of  our  own  souls. — 
Addison. 

He  who  never  relaxes  into  sportive- 
ness  is  a  wearisome  companion,  but  be- 
ware of  him  who  jests  at  everything. 
Such  men  disparage  by  some  laudable 
association  objects  which  are  present- 
ed to  their  thoughts,  and  thereby  rend- 
er themselves  incapable  of  any  emotion 
which  can  either  elevate  or  soften  them. 
They  bring  upon  their  moral  being  an 
influence  more  withering  than  the 
blasts  of  the  deserts. — Southey. 

Suspicion  is  not  less  an  enemy  to 
vu-tue  than  to  happiness;  he  that  is  al- 
ready corrupt  is  naturally  suspicious, 
and  he  that  becomes  suspicious  will 
quickly  be  corrupt.  It  is  too  common 
for  us  to  learn  the  frauds  by  which 
ourselves  have  suffered.  Men  who  are 
once  persuaded  that  deceit  will  be  em- 
ployed against  them  sometimes  think 
the  same  arts  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  defence.  Even  they  whose  virtue 
is  to  well  established  to  give  way  to 
example,  or  to  be  shaken  by  sophistry, 
must  yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind  di- 
minished with  their  esteem,  and  grow 
less  zealous  for  the  happiness  of  those 
by  whom  they  imagine  their  own  hap- 
piness endangered. — Dr.   S.  Johnson. 


Popular  Science. 


The  perfume  of  flowers  is  more  clear- 
ly perceived  just  before  or  after  a  rain, 
because  the  air  then  laden  with  a  moist- 
ure, better  conveys  the  essential  oils 
that  coiitribute  the  odor. 

Until  now  the  depth  of  four  and  a  half 
miles,  sounded  off  the  coast  of  Japan, 
has  been  the  record  for  deep-sea  sound- 
ings; but  this  is  now  beaten  by  a. sound- 
ing in  the  South  Atlantic  of  "7700  fath- 
oms, or  nearly  nine  miles. 

Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the 
inventor  of  the  telephone,  is  now  at 
work  on  the  problem  of  seeing  as  well 
talking  through  a  wire.  He  firmly  be- 
lieves that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  see 
the  people  we  are  talking  to  by  tele- 
phone, although  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Some  queer  discoveries  by  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  during  his  deep-sea  dredging 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  in 
the  present  summer  are  made  known. 
He  found  that  at  great  depths,  where 
it  was  supposed  nothing  could  live,  life 
is  abundant.  Many  black  ground  sharks 
of  a  species  supposed  to  be  extremely 
rare  were  caught  at  a  depth  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Some  fishes  not  identified 
were  found  at  a  depth  of  more  than  two 
miles. 


Fashion  Notes. 


There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to 
dispense  with  the  extra  corset  cover, 
and  trim  the  chemise  so  elaborately 
that  it  answers  the  purpose  of  the  corset 
cover. 

Small  English  turbans  and  walking 
hats,  and  small,  round  hats  of  every 
variety  promise  to  be  popular  this  fall 
and  winter,  with  matrons  as  well  as 
young  women. 

There  is  no  trimming  used  at  the  foot 
of  the  nicest  night  gowns  and  chemises. 
They  are  finished  with  a  simple  hem. 
The  chemise  is  very  frequently  worn 
over  the  corset,  and  takes  the  place  of 
the  corset  cover  and  shoi-t  petticoat. 

Another  new  small  mode  is  the  sub- 
stitution by  Frenchwomen  of  the  flow- 
ers for  the  smart  little  bow  or  rosette 
that  has  heretofore  finished  our  folded 
neck  bands.  Stylish  Parisians  arrange 
a  full-blown  rose  or  bud  quite  six  inches 
apart  on  each  side  of  the  front,  and  re- 
peat the  flower  in  hat  or  toque  worn 
with  the  costume. 

The  latest  law  of  fashion  is  to  have 
the  skirt  and  sleeves  of  the  same  mat- 
erial, with  the  bodice  of  another  color 
altogether.  For  instance,  a  very  styl- 
ish combination  is  a  black  and  white 
check  silk  skirt  and  sleeves,  with  a 
magenta  silk  bodice  entirely  covered 
with  open-work  embroidery  on  ecru 
muslin,  and  the  belt  and  collar  of  green 
velvet — direct  contrasts  in  the  latter 
being  quite  permissible. 

The  Highland  cape  is  just  as  fashion- 
able for  very  young  girls  as  for  their 
mothers  and  older  sisters,  and  for 
school  wraps  nothing  could  be  more 
convenient.  Thelongcoat,  reallyeffect- 
ive  and  novel,  is  cut  something  after 
the  style  of  a  man's  Newmarket  coat, 
the  front  and  back  cut  in  one  piece  and 
the  lapped  seams  coming  just  below  the 
waist,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  long 
back.  The  skirt  splits  up  behind  to 
the  waist  and  the  loose  fronts  are 
double-breasted.  This  for  traveling  is 
perfection. 


A  Qirl's  Ideas  of  Marriage. 


A  young  girl's  ideas  of  marriage  are 
very  nebulous  and  undefined,  writes 
Mrs.  Burton  Kingsland.  She  rarely 
looks  beyond  the  "prestige"  of  being 
"  engaged,"  the  trousseau,  the  wedding 
festivities,  the  novelty  of  being  a  mis- 
tress of  a  house,  and  the  adored  being 
whose  perfections  are  the  constant  the- 
me of  the  ideal  young  husband.  Her 
imagination  rarely  carries  her  farther 
than  the  first  year  or  two  of  married 
life,  when,  the  novelty  having  passed, 
she  must  fall  back  upon  the  character 
of  the  man  she  has  chosen  to  build  her 
happiness  upon. 

Parents  know  how  fleeting  the  pas- 
sions of  youth  sometimes  are,  and  how 
they  fail  in  inharmonious  conditions. 
They  know  that  where  the  girl  loves 
the  ideal  she  creates,  rather  than  the 
reality  that  exists,  there  will  come  a 
time  of  awakening,  and  her  love  may 
die,  though  the  bond  remain. 

Worldly  considerations  are  stronger 
with  the  old  than  with  the  young,  and 
the  most  common  parental  objections 
are  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  means. 

"  All  for  love,  and  the  world  well  lost," 
has  always  been  the  lovers'  creed,  but 
the  parents  foresee  that  when  a  man 
feels  the  weight  of  a  family  upon  him, 
whom  he  can  barely  support,  depress- 
ing influences  set  in.  His  health  fails 
perhaps;  care  and  anxiety  rob  him  of 
the  youthful  attractions  that  won  her 
heart,  he  may  become  querulous  and 
exacting,  and  love  itself  have  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Keep  tea  in  a  well-covered  canister. 

After  washing  never  wring  worsted 
dress  goods.    Shake  them. 

Soak  mildewed  clothes  in  buttermilk 
and  spread  on  the  grass  in  the  sun. 

After  blood  stains  have  been  well 
saturated  with  kerosene,  wash  in  cold 
water. 

Use  lemon  juice  and  salt  to  remove 
iron  rust,  ink  and  mildew  on  white 
goods. 

Apply  castor  oil  once  a  day  to  warts 
from  two  to  six  weeks  and  they  will 
disappear. 

Toilet  vinegar,  cologne  water,  alco- 
hol and  red  wine  are  good  for  oily  and 
moist  hands. 

No  receptacle  for  soiled  clothing, 
even  if  handsomely  decorated,  should 
be  kept  in  a  sleeping  apartment. 

Whiten  yellow  linen  by  boiling  half 
an  hour  in  one  pound  of  fine  soaj) 
melted  in  one  gallon  of  milk.  Then 
wash  in  suds,  then  in  two  cold  waters 
with  a  little  bluing. 

Lemon  will  do  for  the  yellow  white 
sailor  hat  what  shoe  polish  does  for  the 
worn  black  one.  Remove  the  ribbon 
band,  and  with  a  slice  of  lemon  clean 
the  straw  thoroughly.  Put  on  a  fresh 
band,  and  the  hat  is  white  and  fresh. 

An  appetizing  sandwich,  and  one 
that  has  the  merit  of  novelty,  is  made 
from  thin  slices  of  brown  bread  spread 
with  very  little  butter,  then  with 
a  layer  of  chopped  English  walnuts 
and  almonds.  The  nuts  should  be 
slightly  .salted. 


Kitchen  Lore. 


R.visKi)  Muffins. — Take  a  (juart  of 
wheat  flour  and  mix  it  smoothly  with 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  lukewarm  milk,  half 
a  teacupful  of  yeast,  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter  and  a  little  salt.  Place  the 
batter  where  it  is  warm  to  rise.  When 
light,  bake  on  a  griddle  in  muffin  rings. 

Apple  Float. — Stew  six  large 
apples,  lay  them  on  a  sieve  to  drain 
and  cool;  then  put  them  on  a  flat  dish 
with  about  two  spoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  the 
whites  of  two  or  three  eggs.  Beat  all 
this  to  a  froth  with  an  egg  beater. 
Fill  a  glass  bowl  or  custard  cups  with 
soft  custard,  and  lay  the  apple  froth 
on  as  high  as  it  will  stand. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — One  quart  of 
sweet  milk,  three  ounces  of  grated 
chocolate,  six  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  one  or  two  (according  to  taste) 
teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla.  Scald  the  milk 
and  chocolate  together;  when  the  choco- 
late is  dissolved,  take  from  the  fire,  and 
when  cool  add  the  yolks  of  the  six  eggs 
and  the  whites  of  three  beaten  sepa- 
rately, the  sugar  and  vanilla.  Bake  in 
a  pudding  dish  for  half  an  hour.  Beat 
the  remaining  whites  of  the  eggs,  with 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  spread 
over  the  top  and  brown  lightly. 

Cold  Potatoes. — Never  throw  away 
cold  potatoes.  Cold  boiled  potatoes  are 
best  to  fry,  and  require  less  time  than 
raw  ones,  but  they  should  be  sliced 
thicker.  Skin  baked  potatoes  while 
they  are  warm;  they  are  excellent  for 
meat  hashes  or  to  heat  in  milk.  It  is 
also  a  nice  way  to  chop  them  fine,  when 
cold,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
fry  in  pork  fat  or  butter.  Press  the 
mass  down  in  the  frying  jmn,  let  it  re- 
main till  it  is  heated  through  and  the 
lower  surface  is  browned,  or  stir  occa- 
sionally with  a  fork  till  sufficiently 
browned. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Industrial  Notes. 


—The  Miciwiuter  Fair  managers  think  they 
will  have  a  financial  reixirt  ready  about  No- 
vember 1st. 

—The  State  of  Washington  last  year  sup- 
plied 33  7-10  per  cent  of  the  coal  landed  at  San 
Francisco. 

— The  entire  Oregon  wool  clip  for  the  year 
is  estimated  at  18,(H)(),000  pounds,  with  a  value 
at  six  cents  of  »1,0«0,0(X). 

—The  rails  and  i-olling  stoi-k  have  been 
bought  to  equip  the  Sierra  Valley  and  Mo- 
hawk railroad  in  Plumas  county. 

—The  log  laft  at  Astoria,  Or.,  to  be  towed 
to  this  city,  has  a  caiwcity  of  r,00<),(KK)  feet 
logs,  decked  with  4Tr>,(KI0  sawed  lumber. 

—The  Corvallis,  Or.,  carriage  and  wagon 
works  are  to  be  sold  to  an  Eastern  syndicate. 
The  local  shareholders  have  lost  $50, (KK)  in  the 
entei-prise.  It  is  expected  the  new  owners 
will  employ  UK)  men. 

—Charles  A.  Welmore,  the  wine-grower, 
has  bought  from  F.  L.  Fowler  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  the  right  to  drill  ou  the  latter' s 
land  at  Livermore  for  gas,  and  will  carry  on 
extensive  operations. 

—There  is  a  reduction  in  the  price  paid  for 
government  surveys  from  the  former  maxi- 
mum rate  of  *2.">  per  mile  for  standard  lines, 
for  township  lines,  and  J-iO  for  section 
lines,  to  $is,       and  respectively. 

— It  is  asserted  that  a  new  steamship  line, 
the  ve.s.sels  to  be  built  in  England  and  to  sail 
under  the  Mexican  Hag,  is  to  be  established 
between  Panama  and  this  city  to  connect  with 
the  newly  completed  Tehuantepec  railway. 

-Thirteen  California  redwo<xl  slabs,  each 
nine  feet  wide,  four  feet  long  and  five  inches 
thick,  have  been  shipped  to  England  to  be 
,used  in  the  manufacHire  of  pianos  and  cabinet 
work.  They  were  sent  from  the  Occidental 
mill,  this  city. 

—Another  rich  oil  well  was  tapped  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  I.,os  Angeles  this 
week,  at  a  depth  of  ilOO  feet.  The  present 
output  of  that  partii-ular  oil  Held  is  said  to  be 
500  barrels  pci-  day.  The  finw  of  gas  from  that 
well  is  the  heaviest  of  any  yet  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

—There  is  between  4!(i,(KH),0(H)  and  *r,(MH),(KH) 
more  money  in  the  banks  of  California  now 
thati  there'was  one  year  ago.  The  recovery 
from  the  panic,  .so  far  as  the  banks  are  con- 
cerned, is  complete,  and  they  are  conducted 
on  a  more  conservative  basis  than  ever.  Of 
575  banks  that  failed  during  the  flurry  of  'It:! 
but  five  were  in  California,  and  two  of  them 
were  sure  to  fail  anyhow. 

-  Extensive  coal  dejiosits  have  been  dis- 
covered aljout  twelve  miles  from  Uartles,  on 
the  McCloud  liver,  Cal.,  embracing  ten  .square 
miles  of  territory.  Several  claims  have  been 
taken  up.  The  coiil  isof  a  gooil  quality.  Work 
will  be  commenced  iituiiediately  toward  de- 
veloping the  new  find  and  will  i-onsist  of  sev- 
eral tunnels  and  shafts.  A  wagon-road  will 
be  built  from  Hartlos  to  the  site  at  an  early 
date,  and  if  surface  indications  amount  to 
anything,  the  coiil  deposits  are  something 
grQ^t.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  burns  vcrj' 
freely,  having  little  or  no  shale  in  its  com- 
Ix)sition. 

—The  San  Joacjuin  Valley  Railway  Co.  is 
authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  to  its  capi- 
tal stock.  It  is  proposed  to  incorporate  with  a 
capital  stock  of  *l>,(KK),(K)(l,  divided  into  shares 
of  the  par  value  of  *100,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  continuous  competing  line  of  rail- 
road from  this  city  to  Bakersfield.  The 
trustees  are  pledged  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  railroad  at  a  competing  line  strictly,  and 
shall  never  have  the  jxiwer  to  sell  out  to  com- 
petitors. No  call  for  money  shall  be  made 
until  *:i50,000  is  subst^ribed,  after  which  sub- 
scriptions shall  be  i>ayable  in  installments  of 
six  months  or  more. 

—Charles  Hanson,  the  president  of  the 
Tacoma  Mill  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  says:  "The 
men  who  own  large  timber  tracts  in  Canada 
are  the  men  who  secured  the  removal  of  the 
*3  per  1000  duty  on  lumber.  I  have  met  many 
of  them,  and  tiicy  have  told  me  off  and  on  dur- 
ing the  imst  four  years  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  they  would  get  this  duty 
removed.  The  advantage  of  the  foreign 
lumber  shipper  on  this  coast  over  the  Amer- 
ican is  great,  now  that  the  tariff  has  been  re- 
moved, for  three  reasons,  the  principal  one  of 
which  is  the  ability  of  the  foreigner  to  ship 
lumber  in  foreign  bottoms  to  American  ports, 
thus  saving  from  *1  to  *3  per  thousand,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance.  Sailors  aboard 
foreign  ships  are  not  as  well  fed  or  as  well 
paid  as  our  sailors.  We  pa.v  our  captains 
ftx>m  *140  to  $150  per  month,  while  the  cap- 
tai«s  aboard  Norwegian  ships  receive  from 
$45  to  $»;0  per  month.  Their  sailors  receive 
about  half  as  much  as  ours.  Our  men  get 
per  month,  and  as  a  nile  receive  a  iwund  or 
two  of  beefsteak  a  da.v,  and  are  allowed 
butter  with  their  soft  bread.  Their  ex- 
penses being  so  much  less,  they  can  handle 
lumber  cheaper.  They  can  take  lumber  from 
British  Columbia  to  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia, while  we  can  charter  only  American 
vessels  to  carry  lumber  to  ports  in  our  own 
country." 

State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toi-edo,  > 

Lucas  County,  |  • 

Fkank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  iH  the  cit.vot  Toledo,  Count.v  and 
Stale  afort'siiiil,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONK  HITNDKED  DOLL.\KS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catahkh  that  cannot  lju  cured  h\ 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarkh  Cure. 

FRANK  .1.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  l*t(*6. 


A  Unique  Case.  Ip.^Sc  B. 


SEA  I 


A.  W.  GLEASON. 

yotart/  I'ublh 


A  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WOMAN'S 
STRANGE  EXPERIENCE. 

How  .Scieuce  Hroiight  the  VuiiiKlird  Kohvh 
Back  to  Her  CheekH.   Her  Urateful 
and  Interesting  TeHtiniony. 

I  Front  the  Lox  Ainjclcx,  Cal.,  I'imcf.) 
Southern  California,  while  famed  far  and 
near  as  a  health  resort,  and  as  a  place  where 
the  weak  and  worn-out  invalid  may  regain 
strength  and  vigor,  is  sometimes  furnished 
with  cases  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  the 
beneficent  effects  of  climate  seem  to  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  them.  In  such  in- 
stances, when  cures  are  made  by  the  use  of 
some  drug  or  medicine,  the  result  is  looked 
upon  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  miracle,  a:  d 
people  are  curious  to  know  how  such  a  wonder 
was  worked.  It  was  to  investigate  the  re- 
{X)rted  cure  of  a  Mrs.  Emma  Ludden  that  a 
Times  reporter  took  the  train  from  Los  An- 
geles the  other  day  to  Beaumont. 

It  was  shortly  after  l'.i  o'cUx-k  when  the  re- 
porter reached  Beaumont,  and,  after  a  few 
inquiries,  sought  out  the  Ludden  residence, 
which  was  a  neat  cottage  built  in  the  midst 
of  an  orchard  of  fruit  trees.  In  response  to  a 
knock,  a  lad}'  of  perhaps  40  years  of  age 
opened  the  door  and  invited  the  reporter  to 
enter.  She  was  quite  tall  and  somewhat 
stout,  and  altogether  the  last  per.son  in  the 
world  whom  one  would  imagine  had  been  near 
the  approach  to  death's  dmi:  The  reporter 
was  at  first  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  mistaken,  and  was  about  to  iiuiuire  if 
Mrs.  Ludden  was  at  home  when  the  lady  her- 
.self  relieved  his  mind  by  saying,  with  a 
smile,  "You  probably  wanted  to  see  Mrs. 
Ludden,  and  tliought  that  she  was  a  different 
sort  of  a  per.son,  I  supixise.  Well,  a  few 
months  since  I  didn' t  look  much  as  I  do  now, 
and  I  don't  think  that  1  would  care  to  pass 
through  the  same  ex|>erience  again.  Indeed, 
I  hardly  see  that  1  ever  shall  need  to,  now 
that  I  have  obtained  a  remedy  which  has 
proven  .so  efficient.  Tell  you  the  story  of  my 
recovery  ;  Certainly,  if  it  will  be  of  any 
value  to  your  readers,  and  1  do  believe  that  it 
will.  I  will  go  back  <iuite  a  time  and  give 
you  the  whole  history  of  my  su-kness.  It  was 
nearly  six  years  ago  that  my  husban<i  and  I 
came  from  the  East  and  settled  in  Beaumont. 
I  was  naturally  of  weak  constitution,  some 
members  of  my  family  having  died  of  con- 
sumption, but  felt  fairly  well  for  a  time. 
Finally  1  took  a  trip  back  to  visit  a  sister  in 
Illinois,  and  while  away  took  a  bad  cold,  which 
gradually  developed  into  a  settled  cough.  1 
returned  to  Beaumont  in  hopes  that  I  would 
recover,  but  instead  of  getting  better  I  be- 
Ciime  worse  and  worse.  In  addition  to  the 
cough,  a  sort  of  general  complication  of  ail- 
ments seemed  to  settle  u{k)ii  me,  and  1  became 
unutterably  miserable.  The  most  singular 
piirt  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  doctors 
did  not  .seem  able  to  tell  just  what  was  the 
matter  with  me.  Some  said  it  was  neuralgia, 
others  rheumatism  and  still  others  nervous 
prostration,  and  the  medicine  they  gave  me 
had  no  apparent  effect.  I  had  about  given 
myself  up  as  a  victim  of  the  hereditary  di.s- 
ease  of  the  family  when  I  was  advised  to  take 
some  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  I  did  so,  and  at  once  experienced  de- 
cided relief.  From  the  moment  the  first  box 
had  been  used  up  I  began  to  mend,  and  I  con- 
tinued to  use  the  pills  until  I  regained  my 
spirits  and  health.  I  am  not  entirely  strong 
yet.  but  I  am  mending  .so  rapidly  that  1  know 
"that  I  will  .soon  be  as  well  as  I  ever  was. 

"Since  I  have  become  myself  again,  my 
friends  have  told  me  that  they  often  said 
among  themselves  when  1  was  so  low  that  I 
could  not  iwssibly  live  long,  and  had  almost 
daily  expected  to  hear  that  I  was  sinking. 
They  were  all  anxious  to  try  the  remedy,  and 
since  mv  recovery  I  have  sent  for  an  extra 
supply  of  the  Pink  Pills  in  order  to  aceomnio- 
date  them,  as  there  is  no  drug  store  in  the 
place." 

An  analysis  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People  shows  that  they  contain,  in  a 
condensed  form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  re- 
store shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  unfail- 
ing specific  for  such  diseases  as  la-omotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  head- 
ache, the  after  effects  of  la  grippe,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  comijlexions,  all 
forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or  female, 
and  all  diseases  i-esulting  from  vitiated 
humors  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  (50  cents  a  box,  or 
f)  boxes  for  $:2.50— they  are  never  sold  in  bulk 
or  by  the  100)  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  interoally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  for  tesiimonlals,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

;WSold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


IF  YOU  AKK  IN  NKKIJ  OF  A  DKVING  SUHFACK  CUt  TKAYS  FOK 
I'KUNKS  OK  KAISINS,  YOU  WILL  CONSULT  YOUK  OWN  INTKR- 
ESTS  ItY  INVKSTICJATING  THE  MEKITS  OF  P.  &  B  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

S/\N  F^RANCISCO. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


\A/ante^cl ! 

A GOOD,    WELL-BROKEN    BUaOV  TEAM, 
Weight,  about  law  lbs.  each;  in  exchange  for 
Fruit  Trees  or  other  Nursery  Stock. 

LEONARD  COAXES, 
Hapa  Valley  Nurseries  Hapa,  Cal. 


[Kr^WELLMACHINERYworks. 

All  kliiils  of  tool-.  Kurl  line  fori  lie  (111  lier  byuKlng  "ur 
Ailarn  inririf  pro,'i-s«;  o:in  Kil.-e  ncor...  IVrfectefl  Kronum, 
ICHl  Art««laii  Pumplnif  Kik-H  t"  «f..ik  In  st,.am  Air, etc. 
Let  usiielpy.ii.  TIIK  AMKHUIAN  WKI-I.  \VOUK8, 
Aurora,  lit;   Cbleaeo,  111.;   UbIIhi,  Tex. 


/\T    F-AVCTORY    PRICES  I 

We  Ship  Direct.   No  Commissions  to  Pay. 
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MITCHELL  MFG.  CO.  or  ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,      *  '"'IV„"Han'cil'co*  ci?. • 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Kvcry  Duty  aini  Any  (*;i]f;u-ity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WltlTE  FOR  1  No.  U.  deyoted  to  Agricullural  Madiinoiy. 
CATALOtJtTES  (■  No.      deyoted  to  Steam  P^ngines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


F»AXENX 

Non-Shrinking  Water  Tanks. 

WILL  NOT  LEAK  OR  DRY  OUT. 

The  Best  Tank  Manufactured. 

KVKRY  ONE  GUARANTEED  and  cost  no  more  itian 
common  tanl<s. 

If  your  «le»UT  <U>vh  not  keep  them  buy  no  other  kind. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

*   PACIFIC  TANK  COMPANY,  * 

(W.  E.  H.v.MPTi'N,  President  and  (leneral  Manager.) 
50LE  MANUFACTURERS. 

CHANNEL  ST.,  bet.  6th  &  Tih,  San  Francisco. 


For  All  Purposes. 
KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 

IRRIQATION  OF   SMALL   FARMS   SinPLlFIED.  -'gSmTmi.  ^ 

^^^«oHBffl^»-  COMPLETE   OUTFIT.    2400   GALLONS   PER   HOUR,  $300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  l\7  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  MARKET  STREET.  Opposite  Examiner  Olllc*. 

BIG  stock: 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC 

SELLS  CHEAP. 

Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 


October  6,  1894. 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco.  Oct.  .3,  1894. 

FLOUR— Wo  Qunlf  (ollows:  Net  ca.sh  prices 
for  Family  Extras,  !t^:^  At  fm  $3  35  V  hbl;  Baker.s' 
Extras,  *3        $3  25;  Supcrtiue,  $3  35S'J2  60  'f.  bbl. 

WHEAT— No  improvement  has  occurred  during 
the  weeli.  Offerings  are  rather  tree,  but  trading 
is  slow,  as  there  is  nothing  to  encourage  export 
operations  of  magnitude.  Quotable  at  77;4(?/ TKijc 
Tfi  ctl  for  No.  1  .shipping  and  80c  for  choice  article. 
Milling  Wheat,  82|/j@,87i4c  '#  ctl.  Walla  Walla 
Wheat,  67'/2C  for  fair  average,  55@05c  for  No.  2,  and 
■)0^i>5Uc  for  off  grade. 

K.\RLEY— The  market  is  heavily  stocked  at 
the  moment,  while  the  Inquiry  is  far  from  being 
brisk.  As  a  consequence,  values  have  easy  ten- 
dency, while  the  general  situation  is  against 
sellers.  The  North  is  still  shipping  in  this  direc- 
tion, nearly  7l)(J0  centals  arriving  yesterday  from 
Oregon.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  75(ni76Mc ; 
choice,  77!4r"'78Jic;  Brewing,  85@90c  i»  ctl. 

OATS— Values  have  no  strength.  The  market 
is  rather  profusely  supplied,  while  there  is  some 
little  pressure  to  sell  and  buyers  can  be  accom- 
modated on  almost  their  own  terms.  The  recent 
lowering  of  asking  figures  produced  no  results  in 
I  he  way  of  increased  demand.  Sellers  consider 
prii-cs  low  enough,  and  further  reduction  is  hardly 
pnibable,  at  least  for  a  time.  We  quote  as  follows  : 
Milling,$l  10®1  15;  Surprise,  $1  13'/2@.1  17'/,;  fancy 
feed,  $1  05(ui.l  10;  good  to  choice,  95c®l  ri2'4;  poor 
to  fair,  85(oi'.l2i4c ;  Black,  *  If"  1  25;  Red,  9()c(?$l  10; 
L;ray.90c@.l!l  ^  ctl. 

CORN— Firmly  held.  Quotable  at  $1  30  ctl 
for  large  Yellow,  $1  30  tor  small  Yellow  and  $1  30 
for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27  50@28  50  f. 
ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
ia  lilO-m  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-lb 
bags,  $11  50. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27(lja8  %> 
ton.  Fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2'iif"3i.|c  f,  lt>. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  ¥  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  $37  50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $30  1? 
ton :  jobbing,  $32  50. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  Brown, $2r*$2  25; 
Yellow,  $2  75(r>2  90;  Trieste,  $2  5rif'<'2  60;  Canary, 
3(S,4c:  Hemp,  3Jic  "*  lb;  Rape,  13i(S.2i4c;  Timothy, 
5@6c  ft;  Alfalfa,  9c;  California,  7(3i7';c;  Utah, 
8(»814c;  Flax,  $3(qi3  25  V  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16  50®17  50  V  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— Wc  quote:  Rye  Flour,  S'/^c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4!4c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3!/sc;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  A\Hqi%v.  ^  lb. 

BRAN— Quof  able  at  $13  50@.$14  f,  ton. 

HAY— Prices  remain  steady.  Supplies  keep  up 
well,  but  the  demand  is  equally  good  and  dealers 
work  off  stocks  to  fair  advantage.  Wire-bound 
Hay  sells  at  $1  ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay. 
I  Following  are  the  wholesale  city  prices  tor  rope- 
'  bound  Hay:  Wheat  $8®$12  511;  Wheat  and  Oat, 
$7  5(lfn>10  U)\  Oat,$7@ll;  Wild  Oat,$7(5ill;  Alfalfa, 
$8  50(a'9;  Barley,  $B(o>9;  Clover,  $7(ni  10;  compressed, 
$7@U;  Stock,  $6(«x)7  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@60o  f,  bale. 

HOPS— The  market  presents  no  positive  activ- 
ity. Buyers  are  talking  business  and  sampling 
offerings,  but  very  little  is  being  done  in  the  way 
of  trade,  as  growers  are  generally  getting  more 
confidence  and  are  holding  with  more  firmness. 
Prices  are  somewhat  nominal  for  1894  crop  at  a 
range  of  6@8c  f  lb.  Th(.»  Prices  Current  says: 
"Many  of  the  Hops  now  coming  forward  are  being 
delivered  on  contracts.  When  dealers  have  made 
provision  for  these,  there  will  bo  likely  more  at- 
tention given  to  spot  offerings.  Should  the  short- 
age in  Washington  and  Oregon  prove  as  great  as 
was  lately  estimated,  a  slight  hardening  in  values 
here  may  be  experienced." 

RYE— Quotable  at  87!4(a;90c  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  95c(n$l  05  ^  ctl. 

UROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $18  50®19 
1^  ton. 

POTATOES— The  sever;il  descriptions  come  in 
for  general  attention  and  stock  cleans  up  tolerably 
well.  Early  Rose,  30(a)40c;  River  Red,  40@50c; 
Garnet  Chile,  35(« 45c;  Burbanks,  35(S'50c;  Salinas 
Burbanks,  75@95o;  Sweets,  50c@$l  f,  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  45((r55c  1*  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote;  Green,  $150cn:I<5; 
Blackeye,  $1  m(,r\  65;  Niles,  $1  50f(/ 1  75  ?  ctl. 

BEANS— Bayos  and  Limas  are  a  shade  higher. 
No  other  changes.  Trade  not  very  lively.  We 
quote;  Bayos,  $1  80(5)1  85;  Butter,$l  75fn:2  for  small 
and  $2(n'2  10  for  large;  Pink,  $1  50(5),!  70;  Red,  $2; 
Lima,  $4  25@4  :«;  Pea,  $2  40(82  65;  Small  Whit.., 
$2  50@2  65;  Large  White,  $2  20(a'$2  35  f,  ctl. 

VEGETABLES  —  Supplies  yesterday  were  of 
rather  light  proportions,  but  there  was  quite 
enough  to  comfortably  satisfy  alldemands  without 
causing  any  disturbance  in  qtiotation.  We  quote: 
Green  Okra,  ;j5@50c  box;  Egg  plant,  25® 40c  ^ 
box;  Cucumbers,  25@35c  ^  box  tor  bay;  Pickles,  $l(n 
1  50  for  No.  1  and  25c@50c  ~f.  ctl  for  No.  2;  Summer 
Squash,  .30(ff 50c box;  Green  Corn,  .5(l@B0c  sack 
for  common  and  $I@1.50  1S  box  tor  bay;  -Berkeley 
Corn.  6.Vm7.=)C  per  box;  Marrowfat  Squash.  $5  ~f.  ton; 
Green  Peppers,  25@40c  box  for  Chile  and  2,5(a4()c 
f(  box  for  Bell;  Tomatoes,  I2ii@25c  f,  box;  Turnips, 
75c  ctl;  Beets,  75c  f.  sack;  Parsnips,  $1  -Zb^ 
ctl:  Carrots,  .S5®40c;  Cabbage,  5fl®60c;  Garlic. 
li4@2o  ^  ft>;  Cauliflower,  60ffi70c  ^'  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  17i/2@20c     tb. ;  Dry  Okra,  15c  lb. 

FRESH  FRTTIT— Crabapples  are  not  worth 
quoting  any  longer.  Plums  and  Prunes  are  getting 
scarce.  Peaches  are  going  out  of  favor.  Choice 
Bartlett  Pears  sell  high.  Figs  are  not  wanted. 
Really  choice  Apples  are  in  good  request.  We 
quote'as  follows :  Pomegranates,  (iO®,75c  box; 
Quinces,  25®50c  Tf  box:  Peaches,  25fn'65c  ti'  box; 
Black  Figs.  ;«)@.«0c  box:  Plums,  30f» 65c  "#  box ; 
German  Prunes,  50ffi  75c  %'  box;  Apples,  25®$l  ^ 
box;  Pears,  common,  2.5@5t)c  box ;  Bartlett  Pears, 
40c®$l  *  liox;  Cantaloupes,  5i)o@$l  Tt*  crate:  Nut- 
megs, 30(0  40c;  Watermelons.  $.3@6  f,  hundred. 

GRAPES— Offerings  were  not  excessive  yester- 
day and  prices  were  steady.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Sweetwater,  25rfi4(lc:  Malaga,  30f»10c:  Muscat, 
25®50c;  Black,  2(»f"  4iic:  Tokay,  25fr/  .''iOc:  Isabella, 
50®75c:  Cornechon.  4()f</ 60c  Ti*  box;  Ziufandel  Wine 
Grapes,  $lornj  12;  Mission,  $10  ^  ton. 

BERRIES  —  Moderate  receipts.  We  quote: 
Raspberries.  $6®7  chest;  Strawberries.  $5®6  T? 
chest  for  Sharpless  and  $7®8  for  Longworths; 
Huckelberries,  4®5c  ia  ft). ;  Cape  Cod  Cranberries, 
$11  25®  11  50  V  bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Mexican  Limes  are  cheaper, 
fresh  supplies  being  at  hand.  We  quote:  Mexican 
Limes,  $3  50@4  t*  box:  Lemons,  Sicily,  — @— ;  Cali- 
tornia  Lemons,  $1  50®3  .50  for  common  and  $4@5 
for  good  to  choice:  Bananas,  $I®2  'S*  bunch; 
Pineapples  $2ig3  50  fi  dozen. 

DKIEU  FRUIT— There  is  an  easy  tone  to  the 
market,  and  the  situation  looks  as  if  it  were  likely 
to  continue  to  shape  rather  in  favor  of  buyers  than 
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otherwise.  In  reviewing  the  immediate  outlook 
for  the  Dried  Fruit  industry,  Thomas'  Produce  Re- 
port says:  "  There  can  be  no  boom  in  anything 
these  times.  People  will  stop  eating  stuff  sooner 
than  pay  high  prices  for  it,  and  fall  back  upon 
upon  something  that  is  cheaper.  It  is  not  with 
California  Dried  Fruit  as  it  was  when  we  were 
counting  our  shipments  by  the  dozen  cars  instead 
of  by  the  hundreds  as  we'  do  to-day.  Not  one  of 
them  now,  not  even  Apricots,  is  considered  a  lux- 
ury, as  they  were  when  the  smaller  shipments 
were  being  made." 

Following  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8;4c  :  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7'/4c;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6!/ic;  prime,  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  7'4(«8c:  sun-dried.  5®6c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6'/.ic;  choice,  6'4c;  standard, 
5?4c;  prime,  5Hc;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12®1.3c. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves,  5'  .jc ;  quarters, 4"  ;  choice, 
4!4c;  standard,  3'4c;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c:  unpitted,  l!4@2c. 

Prune.s— Four  sizes,  i%(o-  5c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6Hc;  standard, 
6c ;  prime.  hV,c. 

Raisin.s- 4-crown,  loose,  iMc\  3-crown,  3Hc;  2- 
crown,  .3c;  seedless  Sultanas,  4c;  seedless  Musca- 
tels, 3c  f,  lb;  .3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  25  ^  box; 
clusters,  $1  50:  Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clus- 
ters. $3:  4-crown,  loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced, 
$1  25  H  box. 

Dried  Grapes— 2^4c  lb. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  — (a  — c  1?  ft;  Walnuts,  8c  tor 
hard  shell,  6@8c  tor  soft  shell  and  5(a7e  tor 
paper  shell ;  California  Almonds,  8i/2®flc  tor  soft 
shell,  7c  for  hard  shell  and  10c  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  4®5c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5(5'6c;  Filberts, 
lOfri  lOHo;  Pecans,  8c  for  rough  and  8®  10c  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  8@9c;  Cocoanuts,  $4  to 
$4  50  "#  100. 

HONEY  — We  quote:  Comb  10®U'4c:  water 
white,  extracted,  7@7Hc;  light  amber,  extracted, 
5'4(S  6c;  dark  amber,  5(o5'/jC  'f  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  fi  lb. 

BUTTER— There  is  weak  tone  to  prices.  Re- 
ceipts of  fresh  Butter  are  not  particularly  large, 
but  so  much  custom  has  been  diverted  to  pickled 
descriptions  that  the  demand  for  fresh  quality  has 
correspondingly  decreased.  Hence  the  easy  mar- 
ket. We  quote:  Fancy  Creamery,  28@3lc;  fancy 
dairy, 25@27c;  good  to  choice, 22@24o;  store  lots,  M@ 
20c;  pickled  roll,  new,  19@21c;  firkin,  18@20cT?  lb. 

CHEESE  —  Supplies  are  fairly  liberal,  while 
trade  is  active  enough  to  cause  steadiness  in 
values.  Choice  to  fancy,  Sis  9c;  fair  to  good,  614® 
7'Ac;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  1214®  14c  *  ^■ 

EGGS— Parcels  direct  from  hennery  are  in  mod- 
erate offering  and  command  full  figures.  The  ordi- 
nar.y  California  article  is  in  fair  receipt,  but  the 
demand  is  slow,  as  many  buyers  give  Eastern 
product  the  preference  over  offerings  of  domestic 
store  or  even  common  qualities  of  ranch.  We 
quote:  California  ranch,  ;jO@35c,  with  reported 
sales  at  ,36c;  store  lots,  2(l®28o;  Eastern  Eggs, 
19ffi23c^ dozen  for  good  to  choice  and  25c  for  fancy. 

POULTRY— Market  overstocked  at  the  moment, 
there  feeing  free  offerings  of  both  Eastern  and  do- 
mestic fowl.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys — Gobblers, 
12®14c;  Hens,  12®14c  lb;  Roosters,  $3®4 
for  old,  and  $3  50® 5  for  young;  Broilers,  $2® 
2  50  for  small  and  $2  75®3  25  for  large;  Fryers, 
$3  50  @4;  Hens,  $4@5  50;  Ducks,  $2  50@4;  Geese, 
$1  25®  1  50  -f,  pair;  Goslings,  $1  50®2  ~f,  pair; 
Pigeons,  $1  25®1  75  dozen. 

(;AME — Only  one  small  sack  arrived  yesterday. 
We  quote:  Quail,  $1  75  ¥  doz;  Canvashack,  — ; 
Mallard, $1  50(n5;  Sprig,  $3:  Teal,  $2  50;  Widgeon, 
— ;  Rabbits,  $1  25(r,  1  50. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote :  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hamr,  14("  H'/sC  ft;  California  Hams,  1.3(nil3'/2c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  HW®  15c; 
medium,  1  Ic;  do,  light,  Ul-i ;  do,  light, boneless,  13c; 
Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $22:  hf  bbls,  $11  50;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  $23;  hf  bbls,  $12;  Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8  50;  do,  family,  $9;  exti^,  do.  $9  50®  10 
f  bbl:  do,  smoked,  flfrolOc:  Pickled  Tongues,'hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces,  814c; 
do,  prime,  steam,  lO'ic;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
lie;  5-ft  pails,  ll'sc;  3-fc  pails,  ll^c:  California, 
lO-B)  tins,  9c;  do,  5-ft,  9'4c;  California  pure,  in 
tierces,  914c;  do,  compound.  7'5c  tor  tierces. 

WOOL— The  demand  is  light,  coming  entirely 
from  scourers.  The  absence  of  shipping  inquir.y 
keeps  things  very  dull.  Defective  Wools  are  quite 
as  much  neglected  as  ever  they  were  this  season. 

The  weekly  report  of  Thos.  Deuigan,  Son  &  Co- 
says:  "Advices  from  the  London  Wool  sales  are 
not  encouraging  tor  our  American  Wool  market. 
The  offerings  at  this  sale  comprise  over  80,(XKt,0(lO 
lbs.,  say  about  290,000  bales.  At  the  start  prices 
seemed  likely  to  harden,  but  indications  are  that 
the  sale  as  a  whole  will  not  show  any  marked  ad- 
vance on  any  special  kinds  of  Wool.  American 
buyers  apparently  have  no  confidence  In  matters, 
and  their  purchases  so  far  cut  no  figure  at  the 
sales.  Most  of  the  Wools  already  sold  were  taken 
by  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent. Our  local  market  is  quiet.  Ukiah  will 
have  a  sale  on  October  16th."   We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,     ft   5®  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  5®  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  10@11 

Do,  choice  12®  13 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6®  7 

Good  to  choice   8®  10 

Valley  10®  12 

Nevada- 
Heavy   6®  8 

Choice,  light  9@10 

We  quote  Fall : 

Free  Northern   7>4®8!4 

Northern  defective.  -   5  @7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  ®  6 
Do,  defective    3   ®  4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  %\h  5   ®514c   4  @414 

Medium  Steers.  78  to  56  lbs  414@—  314®— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  314@—      3  @— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  314®4       3  @— 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3  @314  214@— 

Stags!  3  ®—      2  @— 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @—      3  @— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5  ®—      4  @— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6   ®—      5  @— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips,  9®  10c; 
Calf  Skins  do,  9("  10c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  6c; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do,  short,  25®35c 
each;  do,  medium,  40®50c  each;  do,  long  wool,  50@ 
75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do,  good 
medium,  15®20c;  do,  winter,  5c  if*  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
20®3.5c  apiece  tor  prime  to  perfect,  10®20  foi 
damaged,  and  5c  each  tor  Kids. 

MKAT  MAKKET. 

The  mark(.'t  continues  to  be  abundantly  supplied, 
and  prices  still  shape  favorably  for  buyers.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  rates  tor  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  4!4(?/i5c ;  second  quality,  4c ; 
third  quality.  3("  3'/2C  1^  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4®5c  tor  large  and  5®7c 
f.  ft.  tor  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3®4c  ?  lb. 

LAM  «— Spring,  4®5c  "#  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  514c;  small  Hogs,  5c;  stock  Hogs,— c; 
dressed  Hogs,  614c@7'/sC  f.  lb. 
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Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 

Followin^r  is  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchanoe  in  its  full 
official  form; 

San  Prancusco,  Cal.,  | 
Tue.sda.y,  October  'Z,  1S'.)4.  f 

The  five  dryinpr  assoeiations  of  Santa  Clara 
county  now  have  their  fruit  all  in  and  have 
prepared  comparative  statements  of  the 
amount  handled  last  year  and  this  year.  The 
data  reached  us  too  late  for  use  last  week,  but 
appear,  as  to  the  three  principal  items,  in  the 
Calif (irnia  Fruit  Gniwer  of  last  week,  ovc^r  the 
signature  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Righter. 

The  totals  foot  up  as  follows,  in  pouuds  of 
fresh  fruit,  which  any  one  can  reduce  to  dried 
pounds  by  dividing  by  the  usual  shrinkages: 


1893.         1894.  rfuiipariwii. 
Prunes  16.184,691    7,566,931    46^^%-  of 

1893. 

Peaches   4,159,853   4,896,104   About  17% 

(.^  X  C  G  S  S 

Apricots   5,276,986   9,141,209  About42% 

Silver  Prunes   519,510     283,633   About  55"^ 

of  1893. 

Plums  and  G. Prunes.    575,221      229,397  About. 39% 

of  1893. 

Pears   237,931     576,770   Nearly  214 

times  '93 


The  last  three  items  are  returns  from  four 
unions  onl.y. 

The  above  totals  vary  from  those  of  Mr. 
Righter,  apparently  by  the  fault  of  the  writer 
in  omitting  to  return  to  him  some  portion  of 
the  data  he  kindly  lent  us.  The  above  are 
doubtless  correct. 

We  do  tiot  see  why  these  figures  ma.y  not  be 
considered  typical  of  the  State.  In  no  part  of 
the  State  is  the  acreage  increasing  faster 
than  in  Santa  Clara  count.y.  The  acreage  of 
the  Campbell  union  was  last  year  reported  as 
about  seven-twelfths  in  bearing ;  that  of  the 
Berryessa  union  could  not  have  been  more, 
while  not  over  a  third  of  the  acreage  of  the 
East  Side  union  could  have  been  in  full  bear- 
ing last  year.  The  latter  association  this 
.year  reports  an  actual  increase  of  prunes  han- 
dled, which  certainly  come  from  new  acreage, 
while  the  Willow  Glen  and  West  Side  unions, 
situated  in  older  disti-icts,  report  this  ,vear— 
the  one  less  than  one-third  of  last  year's  crop, 
and  the  other,  including  some  newer  orchard.s, 
about  forty  per  cent  of  last  year.  In  Santa 
Cruz  count.y,  which  is  tributary  to  San  Jose, 
there  is  certainly  a  heavy  crop  of  prunes.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  portion,  at  least,  of  Sonoma 
county.  But  the  amount  of  prunes  produced 
in  those  counties  is  not  large  enough  to  ma- 
terially affect  the  general  result,  and  if  out- 
side of  those  counties  there  is  an.y  good  crop  of 
prunes  in  California,  we  know  not  where  to 
find  it.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  returns 
from  these  unions  are  equally  typical  of  1  he 
State  as  to  other  fruits,  although,  of  course, 
the  San  Jose  district  does  not  produce  any 
such  portion  of  our  total  of  other  fruits  as  it 
does  of  prunes.  We  think  that  the  large 
quantit.y  of  peaches  canned  there  is  quite  off- 
set by  the  amount  shipped  and  canned  from 
other  leading  districts,  and  that  the  above 
figures  fairly  indicate  our  probable  output  of 
dried  fruit  as  compared  with  last  year. 

Assuming  the  above  figures  to  "be  t.vpical  of 
the  State,  it  may  be  profitable  to  consider 
what  prices  for  each  the.y  ought  to  fore- 
shadow. 

Pru)ies — If  the  output  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  is  46^4  per  cent  of  1893,  the  good  crop  of 
Santa  Cruz  count.y,  which  is  shipped  from  San 
Jose,  ma.v  raise  the  total  to  50  per  cent  of  last 
year.  We  dn  not  see  how  it  can  do  more,  nor 
do  we'  see  where  the  prunes  are  coming  from 
to  make  a  better  showing  for  the  whole  State. 
There  are  undoubtedly  considerable  stocks 
carried  over  both  in  this  country  and  in 
France.  Approximately  how  large  these  stocks 
are,  we  suppose  no  one  knows.  An.yhow,  we 
don't;  but  most  dealers  are  said  to  have  a 
few,  and  some  were  carried  on  speculation. 
The  amount  of  foreign  prunes  in  bond  is  sub- 
stantiall.y  the  same  as  last  year.  An  appar- 
ently well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Fruit 
Grower  estimates  the  French  crop  as  some- 
thing over  two-thirds  of  last  year.  There 
were  shipped  of  the  California  crop  of  I8IK), 
substantially,  51,000,0(10  pounds;  the  French 
crop  was  about  75,000,000,  or  12ti,()00,000 pounds 
for  both  countries ;  deducting  20, 000, 000  as  the 
estimated  .shortage  in  France,  and  3.5, 000, ('00 
pounds  which  the  above  figures  indicate  as 
the  California  shortage,  and  we  have  HI, 000,- 
000  as  the  total  output  of  both  countries  for 
1894,  which  is  a  little  more  than  the  French 
crop  alone  of  last  year,  to  which  must  be 
added  any  unusual  amount  carried  over. 

Bordeaux  quotations  of  Fren(^h  prunes,  as 
given  underdate  of  Sept.  7  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Fruit  Grower,  were  as  follows  : 
70  to  75  to  the  %  kilo,  27  francs  per  .50  kilos 
80  to  85      "         "      :»  " 
90  to  95      "  "      20       "       "  " 

100  to  105      "  "       18       "       "  " 

Equivalent  to  22  francs  per  50  kilos  for  equal 
quantities  of  the  4  sizes. 
French  prunes  arc  packed  in  boxes  of  25 
kilos.  A  kilo  is  2.2  plus  pounds.  A  franc  is  19.3 
cents;  22  francs  for  50  kilos  therefore  equals 
$4.25  for  110  pounds,  or  $!3.8C)  ))er  hundred 
pound.s,  in  Bordeaux.  The  same  correspondent 
(juotes  the  4  sizes  "delivered  in  New  York," 
at  2;i/^  francs  per  .50  kilos,  or  \Hiv  hundred 
pounds;  this,  however,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 
SI..")0,  making  $5.()2  per  hundred  duty  paid 
with  prices,  as  quoted,  "with  a  decided  up- 
ward tcndenc.y."  The  French  four  sizes,  75  to 
105  per  kilo,  are  about  equivalent  to 08  to 95 
to  the  iK)und,  and  aj-c  a  trifle  smaller  than 
our  four  sizes,  00-100,  but  are  delivered  in 
boxes;  $5.(!2  in  New  York  is  equivalent  to 
$4.42  f.  o.  b.  coast  for  Califon.ia,  provided  the 
goods  are  equal  favorites  in  the  market,  wiiii^h 
ma.v  be  the  case  on  the  seaboard,  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  interior,  where  Californian 
goods  have  the  preference,  besides  the  French  ' 
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being  subject  to  importer's  profit  and  local 
freight  from  New  York.  The  above  resume  of 
the  situation  should  readily  show  why  Cali- 
fornia prunes  are  now  moving  somewhat  lan- 
guidly at  5  cents  for  the  four  sizes,  and  also,  as 
It  seems  to  us,  why  the  Santa  Clara  people  are 
justified  in  expecting  5%  or  more  in  the  near 
future.  The  crop  is  generally  running  rather 
small,  and  the  largest  sizes  are  at  a  decided 
premium;  40-50  are  worth  7?:^  cents,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  nearly  0  cents  for  the  four 
sizes,  and  50-60  (P^  to  7,  which  is  about  the 
equivalent  of  5^+  for  the  four  sizes.  There  were 
shipped  from  San  Jose,  last  week,  532,185 
pounds  of  prunes,  or  about  23  carloads,  of 
which  probably  none  went  from  the  Ex- 
changes. 

In  relation  to  the  French  competition,  it 
might  have  been  added  that  their  freight  to 
New  York  is  probably  about  $5  per  ton ;  if  we 
assume  that  to  be  correct,  22  francs  per  50  kilos 
for  the  four  sizes  at  Bordeaux  will  amount  to 
exactly  $5. 62  per  hundred,  as  above  stated, 
duty  paid,  in  New  York.  The  freight  and  duty 
together  amount  to  *35  per  ton,  our  freight 
being  $24  per  ton  in  sacks  giving  us  a  protec- 
tion of  $11  per  ton,  as  against  $21  per  ton  last 
year,  to  maintain  our  higher  standard  of 
comfort.  Oiir  freight  in  boxes  being  but  $20 
per  ton,  it  is  a  question  worth  considering 
whether  the  prune-raisers  had  not  better 
follow  the  example  of  the  raisin  men  in  aban- 
doning the  use  of  sacks  and  shipping  in  50- 
pound  boxes.  It  would  keep  the  fruit  in  better 
condition  and  render  the  fraudulent  habit  of 
mixing  our  fruit  with  inferior  Turkish  stock 
far  more  difficult  to  practice. 

The  Campbell  Fruit  Union  has  sold  its  silver 
prunes  at       to  6%  cents  for  their  two  grades. 

Pcaehcfi. — The  showing  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Unions  above  given  indicates  an  excess  of 
about  17  per  cent  over  last  year.  Such  an  in- 
crease is  normal  and  reasonable,  and,  if  it 
truly  indicates  the  output  of  the  State,  the 
prices  of  this  fruit  should  be  well  sustained 
through  the  season,  unless  our  Easturii 
brethren  are  too  poor  to  eat  dried  fruit  at  all. 
An  excess  of  17  per  cent  here  will  certainl.y 
not  make  good  the  entire  loss  of  the  Southern 
crop.  There  is  no  foreign  competition.  They 
have,  however,  been  gradually  settling  in 
price  for  the  past  two  weeks,  but  are  not 
being  freely  sold  by  the  exchanges  or  othei- 
strong  holders.  They  can  now  be  readily  sold 
at  about  6' 2  cents  for  a  prett.y  fair  quality, 
subject  to  commission. 

Aijri<-ol!<. — Of  this  fruit  the  Santa  Clara 
unions  show  an  excess  of  forty- two  per  cent 
over  last  year.  This  also  looks  to  us  reason- 
able. It  has  been  claimed  that  the  output  of 
this  year  will  bo  double  that  of  last,  but  the 
output  of  products  extending  over  so  large  an 
area  as  the  State  of  California  seldom  makes 
such  jumps  as  that  when  the  business  in- 
volved is  of  an.y  considerable  magnitude.  The 
very  large  percentage  of  shortage  indicated 
in  prunes — one-half — is  the  only  thing  which 
to  our  mind  throws  doubt  upon  "our  estimates; 
the  falling  off  in  prune  shipments  from  1891  to 
1893  was  only  twenty-five  per  cent;  but  then 
the  increase  of  1893  over  1892  was  nearly 
three  to  one,  so  that  such  things  do  some- 
times happen  ;  but  the  increase  of  other  fruits 
in  the  same  year  was  less  than  thirty-three 
per  cent,  those  fruits  being  much  more'widely 
distributed  than  prunes,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  a  better  average.  We  therefore  think 
an  increase  of  fort.v-two  per  cent  to  be  quite 
likel.v  to  be  nearly  correct  for  the  State. 
Now,  we  have  no  foreign  competition  in  apri- 
cots, besides  which  it  is  the  only  dried  fruit 
which  we  can  exixjrt  in  quantities.  If  the 
fruit  were  well  graded,  and  the  best  third 
separated  from  the  rest,  that  portion  could 
certainly  be  marketed  in  Europe,  in  spite  of 
the  one  and  one-half  cents  freight,  at  rates 
which  would  .yield  very  satisfactory  returns 
to  growers.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  process, 
which  we  think  growers  should  attend  to 
themselves,  is  now  going  on  at  the  hands  of 
the  trade  and  that  they  will  find  it  profitable. 
It  will  not  pay  to  export  poorer  grades.  In 
this  way  we  tliink  the  market  likel.v  to  be 
gradually  relieved,  besides  which  apricots  are 
most  irregular  beai'ers,  and  with  little  pros- 
pect for  another  large  crop  next  year,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  strong  growers  who  are 
in  a  position  to  properl.v  care  lor  their  fruit 
will  box  it  and  carry  it  well  into  next  .year. 
There  were  less  apricots  last  year  than  were 
called  for,  although  the  market  opened  no 
stronger  than  this  .year;  and  they  were 
entirel.v  cleaned  up  and  practically  out  of  sale 
long  before  the  new  season  opened. 

Apricots  can  now  be  sold  at  about  7%  cents 
for  a  good  article.  Some  of  the  Santa  Clara 
unions,  however,  have  sold  out  their  "prime" 
—the  lowest  grade  -at  7  cents,  subject  to 
commission ;  others  have  refused  that  price. 
Standards  are  held  strictl.v  at  8  cents;  choice 
at  9  to  10  cenis:  some  have  been  sold  at  9% 
cents;  12  cents  has  been  refused  for  fanc.v,  in 
boxes.  The  Berr.yes.sa  Union  has  .sold 
"choice"  apricots  at  UJ'^  cents  net,  but  the.y 
were  doubtless  fine  g<x)ds. 

The  above  are  substantial l.v  the  views  of 
the  Exchanges  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of 
the  three  principal  items  of  the  dried-fruit 
trade  and  their  reasons  for  holding  their  stock 
above  the  present  market.  They  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  the.y  do  not  think  .so;  and,  being 
generall.v  in  good  financial  condition,  prefer  to 
wait,  if  they  must,  until  the  unorganized 
growers  have  sold  out.  Tho.y  do  not  like  to 
"carr.v  the  umbrella,"  but  those  in  existence 
last  .year  had  to  do  it,  aiui  came  out  all  right. 

There  is  not,  however,  the  difference  in 
price  that  is  generall.v  supposed.  The  grad- 
ing of  the  lOxchanges  for  apricots  and  peaches 
is  entirel.v  different  from  that  adopted  b.y  the 
San  Franci.s<-o  trade  for  their  use,  and  is  (!oii- 
siderably  higlier.  A  full  explanation  seems 
desirable,  but  must  be  dela.yed  for  a  future 
bulletin.  A  fair  illustration  mti.v  be  given  by 
sa.ying  that  a  car  of  "choice"  apricots  latel.y 
sf)ld  b.y  the  Santa  (^lara  Exchange  for  9^-^ 
cents  to  ii  local  buyer  was  immediatel.y 
branded  "  fanc.v  "  b.y  him  and  so  shipped,  and 
with  perfect  fairness,  as  it  went  under  his 
brand  and  was  doubtless  "fancy"  by  the 
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Sail  Fnuii-i.si'O  tnide  gradiiifr.  The  Exi-tumpes, 
however,  are  undoubtedly  somewhat  above 
buyers'  present  views. 

/Vaivi.— The  iuerease  of  dried  jicars  to  'l^^ :. 
times  the  amount  of  last  year  is  very  likely  to 
extend  all  over  the  State,  f.'m/d  dried  pears 
have  hitherto  cut  very  little  tijrure  in  our 
dried-fruit  output.  It  will  remain  to  be  seen 
how  the  market  will  receive  them.  We  have 
believed  they  would  become  a  favorite.  They 
cannot,  however,  be  produced  at  the  present 
price  of  5!^;  cents  for  the  best  in  .sacks.  I'oorer 
fruit  sold  last  year  for  7  cents.  We  do  iitt  yet 
know  the  exact  cost  of  drying  and  sacking, 
but  it  cannot  be  less  than  that  of  apricot.s, 
which  is  about  2  cents  ix>r  dried  pound,  and 
the  shrinkage  is  probably  not  less  than  T  to  1, 
and  may  be  more. 

Hn Mils. ^  The  trade  is  very  slow  to  take  the 
Fresno  raisins  at  Exchange  jn-ices.  but  is 
scouring  the  country  for  outside  lots  at  some- 
what lower  figures".  The  Fresno  Exchange, 
however,  controls  the  situation,  and  their 
prices  arc  as  low  as  goods  can  be  produced 
and  sustain  the  growers  in  any  comfort.  They 
will  not  pay  interest  on  high-priced  land  or 
pay  olT  mortgages.  The  crop,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  is  much  smaller  than  last  year. 
The  report  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch  of  rain  at 
Fresno  must  indicate  some  damage  and  .should 
tend  to  stiffen  prices.  At  this  writing  the 
damage,  if  any,  is  not  reported. 

The  Uaisin  "Exchange  has  given  permission 
to  packers  to  consign  raisins  East  to  their 
own  order,  they  paying  freight,  to  be  sold, 
spot,  at  Exchange  f.  o.  b.  prices  plus  freight. 
This  gives  to  those  financially  strong  enough 
to  release  their  goods  from  warehouse  on  this 
side  an  evident  advantage  over  those  whose 
bankers  insist  on  keeping  the  stiK-k  in  sight 
here  until  sold,  or  who  have  not  convenient 
Eastern  arrangements  for  handling  their 
product  or  means  of  paying  freight.  When 
the  trade,  as  now,  is  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth,  quick  delivery  will  always  be  an  ob- 
ject, whereas,  if  affairs  were  settled  and  buy- 
ers, as  formerly,  anticipating  their  want.s, 
gootls  could  as  well  be  sold  on  strictly  f.  o.  b. 
terms  as  from  store  East.  We  shall  be  inter- 
ested to  sec  how  it  works. 

Cai.ifohnia  Fiu  iT  E.xciiAXiiK, 
Bv  Edwaki)  F.  Aoams,  Manager. 


while  the  little  liiif<er  is  worth  from  ',• 
to  12  per  cent.  The  difterence  in  the 
percentafros.  it  is  explained,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  difference  in  the  trades 
followed  by  the  injured  ones. — Cassier's 
Magazine. 

Catch  Questions. 


How  to  Remove  Cinders  from 
the  Eye. 


Nine  persons  out  of  every  ten  with  a 
cinder  or  any  foreign  substance  in  the 
eye  will  instantly  i>egin  to  nib  the  eye 
with  one  hand  while  hunting  for  their 
handkerchief  with  the  other.  They 
may,  and  soinetim(>s  do,  remove  the  of- 
fending cinder,  but  more  frequently 
they  rub  until  the  eye  becomes  in- 
flamed, bind  a  handkerchief  around  the 
head  and  go  to  bed.  This  is  all  wrong. 
The  better  way  is  not  to  rub  the  eye 
with  the  cinder  in  it  at  all,  l)ut  rub  the  * 
other  eye  as  vigorously  as  you  like. 

A  few  years  since  I  was  riding  on  the  ' 
engine  of  a  fast  express,  says  a  writer  ; 
in  the  BuRalo  /■'iinin;/  Tiiins.    The  en- 
gineer threw  open  the  front  window,  t 
and  I  caught  a  cinder  that  gave  me  the 
most  excruciating  pain.    1  began  to  i 
rub  the  eye  with  both  hands.  "'Leti 
your  eye  alone  and  rub  the  other  e\'e  " 
(this  from  the  engineer;.    ]  thought  he 
was  chaffing  me  and  worked  the  harder. 
■'1  know  you  doctors  think  you  know  it  | 
all,  but  if  you  will  let  that  eye  alone  , 
and  rub  the  other  one,  the  cinder  will  i 
be  out  in  two  minutes,"  persisted  the  I 
engineer.    I  began  to  rub  the  other i 
eye:  ?ioon  I  felt  the  cinder  down  near  j 
the  inner  canthus.  and  made  ready  to  i 
take  it  out.    "  T^et  it  alone  and  kee])  at  ! 
the  well  eye.  '  shouted  the  doctor  pro 
tem.    I  did  so  for  a  minute  longer,  and, 
looking  into  a  small  glass  he  gave  me, 
found  the  offender  on  my  cheek.  Since 
then  I  have  tried  it  many  times,  and 
hare  advised  many  others,  and  never 
knew  it  to  fail  in  one  instance,  unless  it 
was  something  sharp,  as  a  piece  of 
steel  or  a  substance  that  cut  into  the 
ball  and  required  an  operation  to  re- 
move it. 

The  money  value  of  hands  and  fingers 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting estimate  by  one  of  the  German 
miners'  accident  insurance  c-ompanies. 
According  to  this,  the  loss  of  both 
hands  represents  a  loss  of  100  per  cent 
efficiency,  or,  in  other  words,  the  whole 
ability  to  earn  a  living.  Losing  the 
right  hand  depreciates  the  value  of  an 
individual  as  a  worker  70  to  HO  per 
cent,  while  the  loss  of  the  left  hand 
represents  from  (JO  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  earnings  of  both  hands.  The  thumb 
is  reckoned  to  be  worth  from  20  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  earnings:  the  first 
finger  of  the  right  hand  is  valued  at 
from  14  to  18  per  cent;  that  of  the  left 
hand  at  from  8  to  11-5..')  per  cent.  The 
middle  finger  is  worth  fi-om  10  to  16 
per  cent.  The  third  finger  is  valued  at 
no  more  than  from  7  to  U  per  cent, 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Keported  hy  Dewey  &  Co.,  I'ioiiciT 
Sollfitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


KOK  WKKK  KNDINC  SEPTKMUEK  IH,  181)4. 

5iil,3U3.— Cak  Coui'1-ikg  —  \V.  T.  Drew,  Sacra- 
mento, (j'al. 

.VJfi.IW!*.— Kxpi.osiVK  Engink— H.  y.  Fraser,  An- 
tioch,  ('ill 

.5ili.:«lti.— WiNDOW-CCRTAl.N  ATTACHME.NT— J.  M. 
Freeman.  Oakland.  C'al. 

52rt.2:«i.— Wifik-Fiiumini;  Machine— F".  H.  Howe, 
Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

ij2«,-M2.— Conck.ntkator— L.  Look,  Soldier,  Idaho. 

.WiW.— I'Ai  KACK— M.  .r.  MecUor.  Puyallup,  Wash. 

.S2«.(l»4.— Bi  cKET— A.  Milcholl,  Carlmnado,  Wash. 

,'iS«,l!ll.— Kxi'KE.ss  Cah— Morcll  &  Ferrer.  Santa 
Harbara.  C'al. 

.526,087.— Fuhnace—VV.  Ryan,  Globe,  A.  T. 

.52I).;K7.— Tai'  or  Faucet— M.  p.  Schel/.ol,  S.  F. 

.5:>i,2«!8.  —  Sash  Fastener  -  J.  .Seadler,  Sacra- 
mento, C'al. 

.VJH.iai.— Check-Book  BLOTTER— Toland  &  C'on- 

kev.  San  .Jacinto,  Cal. 
.5ifi,li!i-j— Ropeway  Clip— W.    K.  Wiggins,  San 

Uernardino.  Cal. 


A  snail  climbing  up  a  pole  twenty 
feet  high  ascends  five  feet  every  day 
and  .slips  down  four  feet  every  night. 
How  long  will  the  snail  take  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  pole  V 

A  wise  man  having  a  window  one 
yard  wide  and  one  yard  high,  requiring 
more  light,  enlarged  his  window  to 
twice  its  former  size,  yet  the  window 
was  still  only  one  yard  wide  and  one 
yard  high.    How  was  this  done 

This  is  a  catch  question  in  geometry, 
as  the  preceding  is  a  catch  question  in 
arithmetic.  The  window  was  diamond 
at  first  and  was  afterwards  made 
square. 

As  to  the  first,  perhaps  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  answer 
is  not  twenty  days,  but  sixteen,  since 
the  snail,  who  gains  a  foot  each  day  for 
fifteen  days,  climbs  on  the  sixtecntli  to 
the  top  of  the  pole  and  there  remains. 


Mr.  Maxim's  flying  m.\('iiine,  which 
was  injured  by  an  accident  last  July, 
has  been  re])aired.  He  now  offers  to 
build  a  machine  for  crossing  the  En- 
glish channel  within  a  year  if  $2.")0.000 
is  furnished  him  for  that  purpose. 
This  would  be  the  culminating  test 
should  it  succeed,  and  a  leading  British 
periodical — /luhistritx  mnl  Iron — thinks 
that  the  money  would  be  well  spent. 

The  Wonderful  Arizona  Ever= 
Bearing  Strawberry. 


This  is  the  most  prolilic  erim.sou  and  luscious 
berry  raised  in  the  United  States.  It  l)i'ars  largo. 
Hue  fruit  eight  months  of  the  year.  Is  the  most 
rapid  growing  plant  and  will  spread  faster  than 
any  other  known,  blossoming  and  ripening  its 
fruit  almost  continuously.  First  introduced  into 
(-'alifornia  by  Hewitt  &  Cor.son  of  Pasadena,  who 
slill  have  a  large  (luantit.v  of  the  plants  for  sale. 

BACKFii.Esof  the  Pacific  Hcrai.  Press  (un- 
txiundl  can  1)p  had  for  ifi  .TO  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  vohmiest.  Inserted  in 
Uewey's  patent  hinder.  H)  cents  adililional  per 
volume. 


GET  THE  BEST  ! 


IF  VOU  HAVE  LAND  TO  CLEAR  SEND  FOR 
•  the  Catalogue  and  Full  Particulars  of  the 

CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER. 

83  ZOE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Find  liow 
cheap  and  easy  i I  is  to  clear  land. 

WVftfiTnTS'nil'     LANDSCAPE    HARDENER.  ' 
■  lUniniDUDi,    Tropical  PlantiUfe' a  Specialty. 
Botanist,  well  posted  on  all  classes  of  plants  for  1 
any  part  of  this  coast.    Would  like  permanent  en-  1 
gagement  by  Nov.  1st.  Developing  a  place  for  Cali- 
fornia flora  would  be  preferred .  Box  H,  Stockton, Cal.  ' 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

(in  whole  SeeilliuK  Roois.  warranted  free 
frr)m  scale  and  root  knot.  Priees  low. 
Cherrie.^,  Grape.s,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
wry  low.  All  Icadins  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Norniand.  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoni 
Phiins;  IJunKOUine  Japan  Apricots  Early 
KearinK  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches, 

New  Price  I. is!  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

EisTABLISHEl)  1M7H. 

^apa  Yalley  ^urseries. 

stock  Home  Grown,  Healthy, 
and  Unirrigated. 

Send  for  Cat  ;iln(,'ue  and  New  spkciai,  •  i  ri  tlars 
on  New  Fruits,  Qreenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  5eed5, 
Etc.    Prices  very  reasonable. 

BEST  VARIETIES  FRUIT  and  NUT  TREES, 

All  Tested  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


C/ALIFORINIA. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 


Send  for  our  UooU  on  Olive  Culture. 

How/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAE. 

NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

m  ROYAL  APRICOTS  and  PRUNES, 

I'riccs  to  Meet  the  Times. 

lii'ton'  purchasbing  elscwlu  rc  write  

W.  B.  SMITH  Ventnra,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

X|— »  W-7  |-7  ^—^  A  FINK  ASSORTMENT. 
M  X.  1 — ^1  V^w^   best    varieties,   free  from 

 AND   pe.siK  of  any  kind,  I'ruiiiiM 

E3I  IWT^^S    Simoni,  Itinf;,  Kostraver 

1  1 — ' t~\  1^  1  ^3  and  Miirdocli  Cherries; 
l(lHfl<  rallfornia  V\k»:  Kler  Soft  .Shell  and 
otlier  .-Vliitonds;  American  Sweet  ClieHtniits; 
I*r».partnrieiis  Waliiuts.  Hard.v  niuiinlain  prowii 
Orangre  Tret^s.  Onv  oranees  have  stood  li2  deirrees 
this  winter  wllhoiii  iiijur.v.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
tile  best  Ix'rry  for  home  use  or  niark<*t.  Address 
C.  M.  SII.VA  A  SON,  Lincoln.  Tiacer  Ci.unty, 
California. 

PLANTS 
Blackberr.v, 
TREES 
Apple, 
Currants,  Gooseberry.    I  I'^af^■  Chestnut. 
■     Walnut.  Send 
Asparaeus,  Grapes.  Catalogue. 
J.  S.  COLLINS'  SON,  noorestown.  N.  J. 


CPPn  ^nCH  I  Sq  iVir,- He.1.1.  .N>->  R-<i  \V„Mder. 
O  L.  t  U  Winter  I'tlr,  K  ul  vKt-il  (.'lau  s..n  unci  iiiiproTed 
Fultz  Wheat.  Mammoth  Whitn  Polihlittnd  Kinliitid  Rye 
Send  2c.  st  amp  for  bamples  and  Catalogue  of  Seed  Wheat, 
Trees,  Plante,  Potatoes  and  Seeds  f>  r  Fall  I'lanting. 
ISam'l  Wllaon,  Seed  Grotcr,  .Uecbanlcavlile,  Pa. 


Davis  Inter- 
national Creaiu 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Everj-  farmer 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  one- 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator 
Butter  brings 
one-third  more 
money.  Setnl 
for  circulars. 


DAVIS&  Rankin  Hldg.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Agents  Wanted.  Chicago,  111. 

Dairy  Ranch  to  Lease. 

The  celebrated  Frink  Dairy,  near  Redlands. 
A  No.  1  cattle.  Latest  improved  machincr.v.  Good 
market.  Good  water  right.  Large  storage  reser- 
voir. Safe  against  drouth,  i.'apacity  10(i  cows; 
can  be  increased,  .\ddress 

GEO.  M.  &  VVM.  H.  FRINK, 
El  Casco,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANOULES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  oBer,  submit  samples  to  us 
We  arc  the  principal  handlers. 

Bray's  Sons  &  Co., 

Successors  to  Uray  Uros.— Kslablisheil  IK.S.S. 

connissiON  merchants. 

'.-'.vO  Clay  Stre<.t,  San  Frani-iseo. 
CRAIIN.    BErtlNS,    M  M  Y,  ETC 

Members  of  the  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 

Forward  us  samples  of  your  (Jrain.  Iteuns  ana 
Dried  Fruit  and  we  will  i|Uote  .you  i)rices. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  Commission 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer  with  tiuicl'  re- 
turns.  Correspondence  promptly  attended  tn 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

^  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Kxchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest , 


HOW  70  GROW  THEM. 

A  .Manual  of   Mrtliuils   » liicli   have  Yielilei! 
iireatest  Suerfss;  H  itli  Listn  ol  ^■ariet ies 
Best   .Vdapted  to  the  Oiilereiit 
Distrii'tK  of  the  Slate. 


Practical.  E.\pliclt.  Comprehensive.  Kiiibmlyiii;; 
the  experlencre  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  succeHH- 
ful  growers,  and  constitutlnsr  a  trustworthy  ^nide 
by  whu'h  the  InexperifMU'ed  nia.v  successfull.v  pro- 
liuee  the  fruits  for  which  California  is  fjmous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarjfed.  Hy  Kowakm 
j.  Wk  kso.n.  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Hortieiilluri'  and 
EntouKdopy.  University  ofCallfornla;  Horticultural 
Editor  i'lififlc  Ifiirid  Prrm.  San  Francisco:  .See'y  Cali- 
fornia Slate  Horticultural  Society:  Pres.  California 
St:ite  Floral  Society,  etc. 

lAirijf  Ocfuivi.  i'M  pages,  fully  illutlratftl,  price.  IS3.00, 

I'on  s.M.K  nv 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

rublishers  l*a<'ille  Knral  I'reKH, 
220  Market  Street.  ^an  Pranci.ico,  Cal. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


Bv  GUSTAV  EISEN. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Kalsln  IndustT  > 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil 
pard.  Prof.  WIckson.  Mr.  Chafi.  A.  Wetniore  and  ;( 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  fj rowers. 

Sold  only  hy  The  Dewkv  Prm.isnixr,  Co.,  orii- 
agenlsatthe  inilforni  prii'e  of  S3.00,  postage  pn- 
paid.   Orders  should  b«-  addressed: 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 


aao  .Market  Street, 


San  FraneUco.  Cat. 


FEATHER  RIVER  RANCH 

ROR  REINT. 

Afifl  ACRES  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  BOTTOM 
T'VU  Land  in  California:  splendidly  situated 
2  miles  east  of  Gridley,  Uutte  Co.,  on  the  Feather 
river;  eight-room  house;  splendid  barn,  etc.  Im- 
mense crops  of  corn,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.,  raised 
without  Irrigation;  never  fails.  Will  rent  this 
ranch  for  3,  5  or  7  years,  for  cash  only,  to  good  par- 
ties. To  be  put  in  Alfalfa  or  Hops  or  Iwth  If  de- 
sired. The  finest  hop  land  in  the  State.  Immense 
for  Alfalfa  and  Stock,    Address  the  owner, 

JOHN  K.  KIKK,  Peoria.  lUa. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 


 For  Sale  hy   

O.   RIX.   Irvington,   Alameda  County.  Cal 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Random  Thoughts. 


n.v  A.  p.  RoACHK,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

Duty  ami  effort  are  twins  of  hope, 
Wittiout  vvhk'ti  in  darkness  tlie  mind  must 
K'rope.  I 

As  wo  write,  September  3()th,  the  rain  i 
pours  down  in  a  rej^ular  December 
volume,  pi ayinfr  havoc  with  apples  and 
pears,  beans,  st!-aw,  hay  and  every- 
thintf  not  imder  covei',  and  as  we  look 
out  upon  the  somber  scene  we  wonder 
how  fares  it  with  other  Patrons  and 
whether  this  extraordinary  year  will 
continue  its  antics  until  it  robs  the  hus- 
bandman at  last  of  the  meager  fjains 
it  promised  at  first. 

If  "  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  " — and 
we  all  know  it  is — no  Patron  is  so  rich 
as  to  afford  to  remain  away  from  the 
State  (J range  session  at  Stockton.  The 
Stocktonians  have  got  right  down  to 
business  and  have  left  no  stone  un- 
turned, "no  corner  unswept,"  nor  no 
act  undone  which  will  add  to  the  com- 
fort oi-  pleasure  of  visitors.  We  can 
assui-e  all  Patrons  that  tliese  efforts 
will  yield  a  far  riclier  harvest  than  is 
ever  sought  or  found  in  mai'ts  where 
dollars  stand  for  p7-incii)le,  riches  stand 
fo7'  worth,  and  position  and  influence 
stand  for  honoi'. 

It-  is  not  work  but  worry,  not  effort 
but  ;inxiety,  not  supervision  but  re- 
sponsibility, which  i)ends  the  body, 
warps  the  minds,  and  r()l)s  the  soul  of 
peace.  How  important,  then,  is  the 
gi-angc,  with  its  pi'offered  surcease 
from  the  toil  and  care  of  life's  affairs  in 
the  never-ceasing  battle  b(>tween  the 
normal  and  abnoi-mal  phases  of  nature. 

How  can  any  man  oi-  woman  who 
has  tal<eii  the  obligation  of  a  Patron 
and  who  undei-stand,  if  they  understand 
anything,  that  the  signing  of  this  con- 
li-act  demands  in  full  measure  their 
l)est  efforts  of  mind  and  action  for  the 
eradication  of  the  impei-fections  of 
thought  and  chai'acter,  amelioration 
of  the  ills  of  selfishness  and  dishonesty, 
not  to  mention  isolation  and  its  at- 
tendanlr  evils,  for  the  procurement  of 
just  and  liberal  laws,  for  the  education 
and  happiness  of  the  individual  and  the 
nation,  and  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
.American  home  and  all  its  worthy 
children — how,  then,  we  repeat,  can 
any  one,  realizing  the  weight  of  the 
responsibility  they  incur  in  taking  that 
obligation,  sit  idly  by,  meeting  after 
meeting,  languidly  watching  their  poor 
grange  in  its  throes  of  dying  agony, 
the  membership  decreasing,  the  at- 
tendance gone,  the  cheering  songs 
silenced  through  neglect,  the  friendly 
greeting  and  fraternal  hand-shake  as 
scores  of  worthy  men  and  women  came 
trooping  in,  and  the  resounding 
eloquence  which  once  illuminated  the 
dear  old  hall  hushed  in  silence  ?  How 
can  they  pei-mit  it  ?  F^ow  can  they 
i-emain  idle,  merely  wishing  their 
grange  would  improve,  yet  doing  noth- 
ing to  aid  it  (because  they  really  have 
no  time,  you  know — some  one  else  has, 
of  cours(>),  hoping  that  some  State 
officer  or  something  will  come  along 
and  put  it  on  its  feet  again  without  any 
(>ffort  on  their  part.  Really,  Patrons, 
let  us  ask  you  a  question  which  we  ask 
you  to  answer:  Honor  bright,  if  you 
had  a  rich  piece  of  land  which  you  de- 
sir(>d  to  plant,  and  you  should  treat 
this  farm  exactly  as  you  do  your 
grange  farm,  would  you  expect  a 
l)ountiful  cro])?  If  you  planted  it  in 
ti-ees,  would  you  consider  that  yon  had 
done  your  whole  duty,  i/mirlnsf,  if  after 
mere  plantingyou  should  complaisantly 
and  idly  sit  on  the  fence,  hoping  that 
the  orchard  would  soon  make  you  rich 
and  comfortable,  while  the  weeds 
sapi)ed  the  moisture,  th(>  worms 
defoliated  the  bi-anch(^s,  the  rabbits 
devoui-ed  tlu'  bai-k,  while  hogs  uncover 
the  roots  and  cattle  train))  it  down  at 
will  ?  (!o\ild  you,  under  such  manage- 
ment, reasonably  expect  anytliing  but 
failui-e  and  ruin  ?  Yet  that  is  exactly 
the  treatment  many  of  our  granges  re- 
ceive, and  the  result  is  sure,  slow  and 
lingering  death.  Let  us  look  into  this 
matter  fairly  and  practically  and  see  if 
there  is  not  some  cause  other  than  the 


hard  /iDif's  for  so  many  dormant 
granges  in  California. 

Who  is  there  who  has  attended  this 
session  of  the  State  (ij-ange  and  fairly 
jiei-formed  hia  or  her  duty  who  will  not 
admit  that  it  pays — that  it  pays 
largely;  that  it  returns  two  for  one; 
that  they  never  received  so  much  real 
pleasure  before  at  so  slight  a  cost;  and 
yet  there  are  those  who  claim  the 
grange  is  of  no  value,  but  it  is  always 
those  who  are  of  no  value  to  the  grange 
who  make  the  charge. 


RUN  DOWN  WITH 

DYSPEPSIA 

STOMACH 
Liver 

AND  HEAET 

AFFECTED. 

Almost  in  Despair 

But  Finally 
By  Taking 

AVER'S  PILLS 


"For  fifteen  years,  I  was  a  great  suf-  Oj 
t('r«r  from  indisiestion  in  its  worst  forms.  5: 


I  tested  the  skill  of  many  doctors,  but  os 
grew  worse  and  worse,  nntil  I  became  Ol 
so  weak  T  could  not  walk  fifty  yards  q| 
williout  having  to  sit  down  and  rest.  My  o5 
sloinach,  liver,  and  lu'art  became  a(Tei-t-  O: 
ed,  .-iMil  I  tliiuigbt  I  wonld  surely  di<".  I  qJ 
tried  Ayer's  Pills  and  tliey  helped  nie  os 
riglit  away.  I  continued  their  use  and  Oj 
am  now  entirely  well.  I  don't  know  of 
anytlnni;  that  will  so  quickly  relieve  O: 
and  cure  the  terrible  sufferinK  of  dys- 
pepsia  as  Ayer's  Pills."— .Tohn  C.  q; 
I'nrrcHAitD.  r.rodie,  Warren  Co.,  N.  C.  o: 

AYER'S  PILLS  i 

Received  Highest  Awards  qI 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  oi 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO'^OOOOOO: 

"^f   ~  ' — 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  PoBtB.  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  (iateB  ;  Slcel  Tree. 
Flower  and  Tomafd  (iuards ;  (  aMed  I'  ield  and  Hog 
Fence  ;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.   CataloKue  free. 

DeEALB  FENCE  CO.,  3j  HighSt.DeKalb.UI. 


ORSE  BLANKETS 

ARK  THE  .<<TI{(»N(il';ST. 
Made  in  !i.50  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  u.se. 
*  All  Bbapea,  sizes  and  qualities. 

Wm.  A  vi<  Ks  &  .Sons.  Pmi.ADA. 


i RUPTURE! 

IT  hag  been  considered  by  the  mediral 
profession  that  hernia — commonly  called 
rupture — was  incurable,  except  by  surgi- 
cal operation,  which  is  both  dangerous 
to  life  and  very  rarely  ever  successful.  But 
DR.  J.  C.  ANTHONY,  of  86  and  87  CHKONI- 
CI.K  BUILDING,  has  opened  a  new  field  for 
research,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been  malt- 
ing some  remarliable  cures.  He  causes  the 
patient  no  pain,  and  those  living  near  enough 
do  not  lose  any  time  only  while  in  his  office 
ouce  or  twice  weekly,  lie  gunr.intees  every 
case  he  treats,  and  does  not  aslt  a  man  for  a 
dollar  unless  he  cures  him,  so  there  can  be  no 
chance  of  any  one  being  cheated.  The  doctor 
is  a  graduate  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  of  New  York  City. 


For  Sale— Bearing  Fruit  Ranch 

In  Solano  county,  near  Vacaville.  All  level,  good 
land.  Price  $1U,UU()—.$;MK)  cash,  balance  easy  tei-ms 
if  desired.  Address  the  owner,  (i.  TKLFKK,  cor. 
Mcljaughlin  Jfc  VVhittou  Avenues.  San  Jose!  Cal. 


Educational. 

Belmont  School, 

H  I   I-  /V\  t  )  IN  I  ,  Crt  LIFOFilNIrt, 
"^^^'ii.'i  Miles  South  of  .San  Francisco. 

Bt'iLinNGSheated  from  acentral  steam  plant.and 
buildings  and  grounds  lighted  by  electricity. 
Boys  perform  their  own  experiments  in  well- 
equipped  chemical  and  ph.vslcal  laboratories. 
Gymnasium  MxTH  feet,  furni.shed  with  very  best 
apparatus,  Including  shower  bath.s,  'under 

special  teacher  of  physical  culture  

SCHOI.AK.SHIPS  for  young  men  of  Hue  character 
and  ability.  Accredited  at  Stanford  and  at 
the  University  of  California  In  all  liie  sub- 
jects of  all  the  courses  and  in  advanced  phy- 
sics, chemistry  and  mathematics  '  . 

Rkkbikknces  required.  Views  of  Belmont  School 
and  Catalogue  sent  by  applvlng  to  W.  T. 
IlKIU,  A.  M.  (Harvard).  Head  Master.    .  . 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


Kates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping.  Peinn.'inship.  Shorthand,  T.vpewrit- 
ing.  English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  get- 
ting positions.  Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  ROBINSON. 
President. 


Business  Colle>ge>, 

24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco 

FOR    SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type-Writing. 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  .'or  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  has  its  graduates  In  every  part 
of  the  State.  .Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering:, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7:2S  m/\RK.ET  STREET, 
San  FiiANCisco,  Cat,. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  Bulliou  and  Chlorinatiou 
Assay,  Blowpipe  Assay,  $1U.  Full  course  of 
assaying, $60.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


"IS  THIS  HOT  ENOUGH  FOR  YOU?" 

.\sked  pert  Miss  .Tersey  of  gi  ufT  old  Mr  Dur- 
liam.  "No,  It  is  not,"  an.-.\vere(i  he,  "I  have 
been  hoping  to  see  that  'blamed'  Coiled  Spring 
fence  wilt  down  as  ot  her  wire  fences  always 
do.  "You  never  will  experience  that  degree 
of  heat  until  jfou  reach  the  ri^iidering  taiilc, 
where  tho  'Chicago  dairy-maids'  wrongfully 
assist  your  sex  to  compete  with  ours  in  the 
production  of  gill-edged  .Jersey  butter." 
'I'liat  heifer  believes  in  good  ("eiiccs  and 
pure  butter. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


mKwmmijinu  1)3111)1)1  ■  "itnj  ii,)i,.iim^.( 

'  -pviTt  Patent 
iiiiMilf   


"SSBTI 


SPERRY  FLOUR  COMFANY 
SAN  f  RANCISCa  QFFICC  ZZ  CMIFORKIA  St. 


The  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

J!V  n.  ,1.  KKNOAl.I..  At.  I). 

Thirty-hve  line  engravings 
showing  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  liorses.  (Jives 
I  111'  cause,  s.s'uiptoms  and 
Ihc  iH'sl  Ircalmenl  ot  dis- 
rases.  Has  a  table  giving 
llii^  iloses.  effects  and  anti- 
doles  of  all  the  principal 
(ru'dlcines  usetl  for  the  hoi'se 
aTid  a  tew  pages  on  the  ac- 
tion .-ind  uses  of  nu'diclnes. 
Rules  I'or  lelUug  tlu'  age  of  a 
horse,  with  a  fine  engraving 
showing  tin;  appearance  of  the  teeth  at  each  year. 
It  is  iirinted  on  line  paper  and  has  nearl.v  1(H)  pages, 
TLiX.^i  inehes.  Price,  only  25  cents,  or  Ave  for  $1.  on 
receiiH  of  which  we  will  send  b.v  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress. The  i)ewe.y  ]*ul>IiHiiin|;  Co.,  'i'2t)  Marki't 
St,,  San  Kra.riclseo, 


W.  VORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener. 

I'lans  most  suitable  for  (California,  from  the  small- 
est home  grounds  tu  I  lie  largest  parks  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
(or  iDspectiou  of  grounds.  Itox  IL,  Stocittun,  Cal, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

I.VCORPORATBU  Al'KlI,,  1HT4 


Capital  I'aicI  lip  « I  .OOO.OOO 

Keserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Prolits,  I  ;SO,(>(M) 
Uividends  I'aid  to  .Stocltlioiders   KU'J.OtM) 

 OFFICE  H.S  

A,  I).  LOGAN  President, 

I,  (;,  .STEKI.K  Vice-President, 

ALUKltT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
FKANK  Mcmullen  secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Siiver,  Hills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specially. 

.lanuary  1.  18'.I4,       A,  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


OtiR  U.  S.  ANr>  FouEKix  Patent  AtJisNCT 
presents  many  and  important  advaiitase-''  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  ol 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  coniniutiity, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  r<!|x)rts, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  tltrough  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the'  Mining  ami  Scientific 
Pixmi.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  Tlio 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  rdiahic  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  supericn-. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agfents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STRONG,  Manager. 

Orapp  Clilllire  ip  Califofpia. 

Now  that  Ihe  inleresi  in  tlie  cidtm-e  of  the  or;oige 
is  extending  so  as  to  einl)r.iee  nearly  all  parts  of  llie 
Stale,  a  book  giving  llu'  results  of  experience  In 
pans  of  the  Stall'  where  llu'  growth  of  the  fndl  has 
been  longest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

•Orange  Cullure  in  California  "  was  written  b,v 
Thonuis  A,  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  afler  many  .\  ears 
of  |)rapllcal  experience  and  observation  ii'i  the 
growth  of  the  frtiit.  It  Is  a  well  printed  bau(l-l>oiik 
oVlTi  pages,  and  treats  of  nui'sery  pracli<'e.  iilanlln;; 
of  orange  orchards,  cullivalion  ;ind  irrig:i I  inn, 
pruning,  esUnuites  of  cost  of  plaulatlous,  besi  i  :i- 
rletles,  etc, 

Tlie  book  is  sent.  |>OHlpaid.  at  the  reduced  price  of 
75  cents  tier  copy,  in  cioth  binding.  Address  THE 
DEWEY  PlTBLISHlNt;  CO..  |)ubllshers  I'milir  Utinil 
I'lrss.  'i'M  Market  Slreel,  S:in  l''r;inclsco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 UKALIOKS  IN  .  .  . 

PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKF.,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL&  CO  i'orlland  Or 
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CANTON  CLIPPER  QANQ,  THREE-FURROW. 

We  have  one  of  the  largest,  best  and  most  compU'lr  lines  of  Plows.  Hun-ows  and  Seeders  in  the  market. 
Send  for  special  illustrated  catalogue. 


No.  11— ll-foot  Cale  Harrow  and  Seeder;  former  price.  $-,>lii  lai:  rediiceil  i 


GALE  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  AND  SEEDER. 

No.  8— 5H-foot  Gale  Harrow  and  Seeder:  former  price.  $li).')  (lo:  reduced  to  i&'4'0  OO 


OO 


Sulky  has  a  Leveling  Lever  not  shown  in  cut. 

[f  GARDEN  CITY  TULE  SULKY  PLOW. 

Send    for    New/     lllustrutk^cl     f^lovA/     CZextaiogue,     Ji.i!it  li^siKfCl. 

Vehicles  and  Farming:  Implements  of  Every  Description. 


«iKM  SKKlJKIt. 

\\%'  have  ;i  lartre  vari«'t.\  i>f  Se»-d  .S(t\vt 


HOOKER   <&   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


THE  "NEW  DEAL  '  THREE-FURROW  GANG  PLOW 

Built  in  Two,  Three.  Four  and  Five  Gang,  with  Steel  or  Chilled  Bottoms. 


DEERE  STEEL  FRAME  REVERSIBLE  AND  ADJUSTABLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Hiiili  Willi  Solid  I'ulawav  and  Spadlur  liise    If.  inch   is  im  li  :iiid  >1i  ineli  hi^r 


BUCKEYE  SPRING-TOOTH  HARROW  AND  SEEDER. 

ALSO  BUCKEYE  5M0E  AND  HOE  DRILLS. 


DEERE"   FORCE- FEED  SEEDER. 

Also  PACIFIC,  CYCLONE,  OEM  and  CAHOON  SEEDERS. 


A  FULL  LINE  OF  CALIFORNIA  WOOD  FRAME  HARROWS,  ANGLE  STEEL  AND  STEEL  LEVER  HARROWS. 

^:^i^^i^ti:tt^  W/rlte-  for    F»rlces.  f^fififvilfti^^ 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &30r  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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Office,  320  Market  Street. 


The  Pleasures  of  the  Road. 


Tlic  most  deli^litful  driving-  season  of  the  year  is 
now  u])oii  us.  The  air  is  cleared  of  dust;  the  deli- 
cious autumn  ha/e  adds  enchantment  to  the  land- 
scape. The  sun  is  bright  and  warm,  but  not  too 
ardent  in  its  touch.  The  autumn  colors  delight  the 
eye.  The  earth  moistened  by  the  rains  has  been 
rolled  flat  and  hard,  and  the  quick  strokes  of  the 
hoofs  upon  the  sounding  roadway  are  an  incentive  to 
bright  thoughts  and  cheerful  mood.  Never  more 
than  now  can  the  movement  of  a  good  team  give  the 
driver  greater  contentment  and  pleasure. 

Driving  for  its  own  sake  is  a  growing  interest  in 
("alilornia.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  inroad  has  been 
upon  the  equine  domain  by  the  wheel,  but  it  is  the 
saddle  horse  rather  than  the  roadster  that  falls  be- 
neath the  roll  of  the  modern  .Juggernaut.  Of  course, 
a  certain  numbej'of  suburban  family  hoi-scs  have  been 
displaced,  but  they  were  for  the  most  ])ui-t  mere 
hacks  driven  to  catch  trains  r-ather  than  for  driving's 
sake.  Unquestionably  the  disposition  to  possess  fine 
road  outfits  by  peo])le  of  means  is  on  the  increase, 
and  the  popularization  of  outing  atl'airs  by  the  means 
of  clubs  organized  for  that  purpose  is  a  discernible 
quantity.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  own  fine  driving 
(•i|uipment  can  be  learned  from  the  picture's  which 
\  ('  use  this  week,  as  appropriate  to  the  driving  sea- 
lii:.  Both  are  outfits  owned  and  di-iven  by  San 
'  "ranciscans,  and  are  merely  typical  of  their  class  of 
leasure-giving  property. 

Such  outfits  are  of  course  seldom  owned  by  farm- 
I'fs,  though  some  indulge  in  them.  It  is  significant, 
however,  to  the  farmer  to  have  the  taste  for  such 
.itlairs  increase,  because  it  will  make  a  good  market 
!nr'  Ihe  yiroducts  of  liis  breeding  and  training.  The 


with  all  his  driving  improves  rather  than  harms  the 
roadway.  Anything  which  calls  popular  attention 
to  the  desirability  of  better  roads  does  the  pro- 
ducing interest  a  great  service  and  if  the  roads  are 
constructed,  as  they  should  be.  by  bonding  all  tVie 


A  Great  Horse  Show, 


Preparations  are  actively  proceeding  for  a  horse 
show  in  this  city  which  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  on 
this  coast.    It  will  be  modeled  after  similar  displays 


property  in  the  county,  the  rich  landed  jn-oprietor, 
if  the  assessor  does  his  duty,  i)ays  a  grand  shaT-e  of 
t  he  cost. 

Then,  too.  11  we  can  yet  more  iiabol)S  to  driving 


I  oadster  market  is  one  of  the  safest  and  steadiest  in 
ihe  whole  horse  line,  and  one  which  it  is  worth  while 
studying  to  please. 

We  count  the  growing  disposition  to  rural  driving 
important  in  another  way.  It  must  exert  an  in- 
iuence  for  better  roads.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the 
ountry  cannot  afford  to  build  boulevards  for  urban 
■  abobs  to  roll  over,  but  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  the 
roads  when  secured  are  of  constant  industrial  value 
to  those  who  have  to  haul  produce,  and  the  nabob 


and  other  open  air  amusements,  it  will  improve 
their  digestions,  give  them  more  liberal  views,  win 
them  away  from  soul-souring  cent  per  cent  and 
make  them  more  liberal  patrons  of  useful  enter- 
prises and  awaken  interest  in  rural  development. 

A  i.AROE  NUMBKR  of  New  England  fruit  growers 
are  planning  an  excursion  in  special  cars  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  at  tend  the  American  Pomological  Society's 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  January 


in  Europe  and  at  the  ICast,  liiit  it  will  sui'pass  any- 
thing of  its  l<ind  liitheiio  held  in  .Vmerica  in  the 
number  of  classes  of  horses  i"epresented  and  in  the 
series  of  special  prizes  awarded.  The  idea  of 
ari-anging  a  great  horse  show  for  San  Francisco  was 
put  into  definite  form  and  an  association  organized 
including  prominent  amateurs  resident  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  State. 

The  current  issue  of  the  ()i  <  i  laiul  Mmiililii  has  an 
appreciative  article  upon  the  coming  show.  The 
programme  includes  about  110  separate  classes,  under 
the  various  heads  of  thoroughbreds,  trotters,  road- 
sters, hackneys,  coaching,  stallions,  carriage  horses, 
tandems,  four-in-hands,  saddle  horses,  ponies,  hunt- 
ers, draught  horses,  mules,  etc.,  and  the  j)i'izes  of- 
fered by  the  association  show  an  aggregate  cash 
value  of  u])wards  of  •17,000,  with  a  large  number  of 
very  valuable  special  prizes,  ranging  from  KiOOdown 
to  $100,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  silver  cups,  given  by 
various  friends  of  the  association;  so  that  altogether 
the  worth  of  the  rewards  to  be  disti'ibuted  will  ag- 
gregate *1 0,000. 

As  the  entries  are  not  fixed  to  (.'lose  until  October 
2r)th,  it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  reliabi(>  (>stimate 
of  the  number;  but  so  i-eady  ha.s  been  the  resjionse 
already  to  the  iiujuiries  made  of  horsemen  as  to 
their  intentions,  that  it  is  fully  expected  the  comjje- 
tition  will  be  on  the  whole  most  interesting.  To  in- 
stance one  of  the  most  arduous  fixtui'es  in  the  pro- 
gram, namely,  the  four-in-hand  section,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  fully  a  dozen  teams  jiuttingin  an  appear- 
ance, all  turned  out  in  the  most  correct  style,  well 
horsed  and  di'iven. 

But  othei-  cla,sses  will  be  (juite  as  attractive  in 
their  way.  and  everything  will  be  done  to  render  the 
di.splay  of  the  classes  in  theii-  seviM  ul  specialties  as 
full  and  attractive  as  po.ssible.  The  various  exhibi- 
tions of  driving,  riding,  jumping,  and  feats  of  skill 
on  the  box  and  in  the  saddle  will  lend  exceptional 
charm  to  the  occasion,  and  each  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  there  will  be  parades  and  displays  cal- 
culated to  afford  tlie  utmost  pleasure  to  lovers  of 
horses,  and  the  public  generally. 
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Weatjier  ami 
Crops. 


The  Week. 

As  Sergeant  Barwiok  lia.s  ^<)nL' 
into  winter  (juarter.s  and  hauled 
the  State  Weather  Bureau  in  after 
him  the  California  layman  can  return  to  his  time- 
honored  occupation  of  makinfj^  the  weather  to  suit 
himself.  It  is  about  time  for  all  the  weather 
prophets  to  get  their  work  in — the  optimists  to  sing 
"wet"  and  the  pessimists  to  croak  '"dry."  .Ml  the 
old  water  fowl  and  ground  vermin  and  oldest  inhabi- 
tants can  now  be  freely  consulted  and  if  we  don't 
have  a  winter  of  some  kind  it  will  lie  our  own  fault. 
Meantime  things  are  going  along  nicely.  Dry  warm 
weather  followed  the  drenching  of  October  Ist,  and 
eonsec(uently  injury  by  the  storm  was  very  slight,  .fust 
at  present  the  signs  are  somewhat  mi.Ked  and  ap- 
parently greater  promise  of  rain  than  there  was  be- 
fore the  last  storm.  Probably  all  around  dry 
weather  for  the  rest  of  the  month  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  and  then  let  it  come  as  wet  as  it  likes. 


The  ArKenllii*- 
Wants  the 


Stoi'ktoii  Works. 


SO  much  in  its  relations  to  the  Stockton  Works  as  in 
its  suggestions  as  to  the  rivalry  of  the  -Vrgentine  in 
the  world  s  wheat  markets.  If  to  the  advantages  of 
abundant  laud,  shoi-t  carriage  and  cheap  labor  there 
shall  be  added  that  of  chea])  machinery.  America's 
day  in  the  Kuroiiean  markets  is  practk-ally  at  an 
end.  This  is  Senator  T>angford's  view  of  it.  In  his 
talk  with  the  editor  he  made  no  secret  of  his  judg- 
ment that  wheat  growing  here  for  e.xport  would  soon 
be  unprofitable.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
no  more  wheat  is  to  be  raised  in  California.  Already 
we  consume  in  our  home  markets  and  in  our  Pacific 
ocean  trade  one-half  of  our  whole  product.  Thus,  if 
the  exporting  of  wheat  should  absolutely  cease, 
there  would  still  be  a  Itx-al  demand  for  one-half  of 
what  is  now  produced.  It  is  not  a  })leasant  outlook, 
but  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  shutting  our  eyes 
to  it. 

Tiie  State  Hoard  of  Horticulture 
has  issued  a  call  for  a  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Sacramento,  November  20th  to  23rd  inclusive.  As 
the  American  Poraological  Society  will  hold  its  bi- 
ennial session  in  this  State  in  .laimary  next,  it  was 
planned  to  merge  the  two  meetings  into  one.  but 
this  project  was  finally  abandoned,  as  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  The 
American  Pomological  Society  will  hold  its  ne.xt  ses- 
sion in  San  Francisco.  January  Iti.  17  and  18,  1895. 
f.,etters  received  from  the  president,  P.  .1.  Berck- 
mans  of  Augusta,  (ia.,  and  G.  C.  Brackett  of  Law- 
rence. Kansas,  indicate  a  large  attendance  of  fruit 
growers  from  the  East  and  also  from  abroad.  The 
convention  at  Sacramento  will  be  of  more  than  usual 
importance,  and  many  (|Uestions  of  vital  inten^st  to 
the  horticultui-al  industry  will  be  acted  upon.  The 
great  number  of  letters  receiv(>d  indicates  a  large  at- 
tendance. 


tions,  and  hope  that  in  the  future  this  important 
test  may  attract  many  more  competitors. 


Hairy 
y.xt  en*.ioii. 


.'\nnuHl  l-'ruil  <i row- 
ers' C-'on^■<'ntl€m. 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing, 
it  is  well  to  put  in  a  word  for  sci- 
entific dairying,  of  which  all  such 
systematic  te.iting  of  cows  is  a  part.  Advanced 
dairy  jiractiee  is  the  only  kind  that  can  live  in  these 
exact  times.  When  California  was  new  and  times 
were  flush  and  substitutes  for  butter  were  unknown, 
it  was  eas3'  to  make  more  or  less  money  with  any 
kind  of  a  cow  and  any  kind  of  dairying,  but  now 
wasteful  and  inaccurate  practices  will  ruin  any  one 
who  indulges  in  them.  We  are  glad  Secretary  Smith 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  sees  this  and  will 
throw  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  elevation  aud 
advancement  of  the  dairy  business  of  the  State.  In  a 
a  note  we  have  just  received  from  him,  he  says: 

The  State  .\gricultui-al  Six-iety  intends  pushing  these  milk- 
inp  contests  tintil  it  is  eleai-ly  demonstrated  to  breeders  what 
can  be  done  by  actual  tests.  Cal ifofnia  offers  great  inducements 
for  investment  of  capital  in  creameries  and  manufacturing 
dairy  products.  It  is  the  undeveloiied  agricultural  industry 
in  this  State,  and  with  such  a  succulent  forage  plant  as  al- 
falfa, the  con.sumers  should  be  siipplietl  with  the  purest  milk 
and  the  richest  butter.    Organi/aticm  is  all  that  is  needed. 


ill  l"li»\\  vr 


Lar^e  Scale 
l  :\  Hporat4»r. 


state  Fair 


While  at  Stockton  last  week  the 
editor  of  the  RrttAi.  was  informed 
by   Senator  Langford    that  ad-  } 
vances  had  been  made  to  himself  j 
and  his  business  associates  looking  toward  the  re-  i 
moval  of   the   jjlant  of   the  .Stockton  Agricultural 
and  Combined  Harvester  Works  to  the  Argentine  | 
Republic  in  South  America.    The  otTer  comes  from 
the  Argentine  (!ovei"nment.    which   is   striving  in  ' 
every  way  to  stimulate  the  business  of  wheat  produc- 
tion.   Last  year  the  Argentine  imported  upwards  of 
#2.000,000  woi-th  of  American  machinery,  and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  manufacture  it  on  the  ground,  ma-  j 
terials  being  abundant  and  labor  cheap.    What  is  i 
lacking  is  manufacturing  skill  and  machinery  and 
this  it  is  ])roposed  to  import.    Senator  Langford 
said  that  he  had  no  idea  of  moving  the  Stockton 
plant,  but  if  sufticient  inducements  were  att'orded  they 
would  duplicate  the  works  in  the  Argentine.  We 
could  make  a  new  plant,  he  said,  for  one-third  the 
cost  of  the  old  because  we  could  duplicate  at  very 
trifling  expense  a  vast  store  of  patterns,  etc.,  which 
it  took  a  great  deal  of  money  to  originate.    We  shall  j 
e'stablish  works  in  the  Argentine  if  we  are  offered' a 
lay-out  that  will  make  it  profitable  to  do  so,  but  i 
there  are  many  contingencies  to  be  considered,  and 
it  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  they  will  not  come  to 
our  terms.    The  significance  of  this  project  lies  not 


Though  Caliroriua    has    the  lead 
on  sunsliine  and  projierly  appre- 
ciates it.  she  will  have  to  yield  the 
])alin  to  the  north  eiul  of  tlic  coast  for  capacious  fire 
evaporators.    We  read  an  aci'ount  of  what  is  called 
the  Pennimaii  Drier  at  North  Yakima.  Washington. 
The  iiu  losui'c  in  which  the  large  \vheei  containing  the  J 
trays  turns  is  built  of  brick,  and  there  are  240  ti-ays 
which  have  a  total  surface  of  2,400  stjuare  feet.  The 
capacity  is  from  fiv(>  to  ten  tons  of  fruit  per  day.  and 
it  reiiuires  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  to  dry  the 
fruit,  thouijh  possibly  apples  could  be  dried  in  six 
hours  by  carrying  a  little  higher  heat.    The  cost  of 
dryer  and  enclosure,  exclusive  of  other  buildings, 
was  $1,680.    The  total  cost  with  all  buildings,  tools, 
sewer  connections  and  all  appliances  is  about  $2,500. 
The  large  wheel  turns  slowly,  being  operat(>d  by  a  | 
water  motor,  and  is  built  entirely  of  iron.    This  is  a  ' 
cajiacious  machine  surely,  and  is  equivalent  in  prod-  | 
uct  to  several  acres  of  drying  floor  according  to 
the  speed  with  which  the  fi'uit  can  be  turned  out.  If 
our  northern  friends  keep  on  they  will  need  the  Fer-  ■ 
ris  or  Firth  wheels,  and  if  they  can  only  lease  one  of 
the  gateways  to  sheol  to  revolve  them  in  the  business 
will  be  perfectlj'  immense. 

.\fter   the    report    by   Mr.  Ash- 
burner  on  page  281  of  this  issue 
i.,iirj  KNi.       ^^^^  .^^  type  we  received  from  »Sec- 

rctary  E.       Smith  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Inspector 
Hall,    accompanied   by  a  tabular  statement  from 
which  the  summary  used  by  Mr.  Ashburnerwas  pre-  j 
pared.    We  give  the  following  extrai-ts  from  Mr.  : 
Hall's  report,  whicli  supply  additional  inforniation 
on  the  test  : 

Milking'  liouis  were  (i  a.  m.  and  ,">  ::i(l  I".  m.  Separate  tests 
were  made  of  each  milking,  and,  in  addition,  a  comiK)site  test 
was  made,  the  tinal  test  of  which  so  closely  corresi)onded  with 
the  se|)arate  test  as  to  prove  the  absolute  correctness  of  the 
work.  I 

The  most  careful  attention  was  jriven  every  detail,  and  I  I 
believe  that  the  owners  of  the  cows  were  entirely  .sati-sfled 
with  the  fairness  of  the  test.  j 

The  cow  winning  the  first  prize,  as  you  will  note,  is  Lady 
Woo<ls,  a  .fersey.  piixlucing  7.ST9  jjounds  butter  fat,  equal  to 
'.i.s.->  iKjunds  of  marketable  butter.    Comment  on  the  yield  of  i 
this  cow  is  unnecessary.    It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  yield,  and  that  Lady  Wwds  is  a  phenomenal  cow. 

Baden  I{ui)y  -ith,  a  Durham,  won  the  second  prize,  producing 
4..">:il  ])f)unds  butter  fat.  equal  to  'i.l'A't  pounds  marketable  | 
butter.  I 

In  my  observations  during  this  contest  1  have  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  higher  standard  on  the  jMirt  of 
the  owners  of  milk  breeds  slmuld  be  aimed  at.  and  that  the 
soj-iety.  in  order  to  encourage  breeders  to  become  more  inter- 
ested aud  to  put  forth  greater  effort,  should  offer  larger 
premiums  and  more  of  them  inr  this  class,  and  at  the  same 
time  establish  a  standard  a  cow  should  reach  to  entitle  her  to 
enter  the  contest. 

The  remark  made  by  Mr.  Hall  showing  the  equiv- 
alent in  marketable  butter  of  the  amount  of  fat 
found  in  the  milk  by  the  Babcock  test  is  very  im- 
portant to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  operation  of 
the  test.  Marketable  butter  contains  other  things 
than  pure  fat;  there  is  salt,  water,  a  trace  of 
albumenoids,  etc.  The  dairyman  sells,  then,  greater 
weight  from  the  milk  than  the  test  shows  fat.  This 
is  recktmed  on  a  fixed  equivalence,  as  shown  by  many 
analyses  of  butter:  increase  the  butter  fat  as  shown 
by  the  test  by  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  marketat)le  butter  in  the  milk.  We  hope 
the    State   Society    will    heed  Mr.   Hall's  suiTires- 


Th(»  California  State  Floral  Society 
is  now  actively  engaged  with 
preparations  for  its  tenth  semi- 
annual flower  show,  whicli  will  be  held  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hall.  2152  Sutter  street,  in  this  city,  Nov.  1.  2  and  3. 
It  is  a  little  relief  from  the  urgencies  of  the  political 
campaign  to  find  a  lot  of  people  thinking  and  talking 
only  of  flowers.  We  imagine,  tfxi.  that  there  are 
many  of  our  readers  who  also  ])refer  this  line  of 
mental  activity.  All  such  are  urged  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  coming  display  of  the  Floral 
So(_iety.  All  are  invited  to  enter  the  com  pet  ion  for 
the  prizes,  or  to  make  displays  for  exhibition  only, 
as  they  desire.  The  first  three  days  in  November 
will  be  a  good  time  to  visit  the  city  and  see  what  the 
bay  region  can  do  with  autumn  blooms.  If  any 
reader  should  desire  fuller  information  about  the 
coming  show  inquiries  addressed  to  this  oflice  will 
receive  careful  attention.  .\mid  the  clash  and 
tumult  of  the  industries  w(>  shall  be  glad  to  do  .some- 
thing to  aid  some  one  in  the  [nirsuit  of  th(>  beautiful 
for  its  own  sake. 


Peach  Varieties  in  flerced  County. 

To  riiK  Edi  tou  : — It  has  been  my  habit  for  some] 
years  so  send  you  a  communication  about  this  season] 
of  the  year.    I  am  much  interested  in  new  fruits  of ' 
California  origin,  and  your  portrayal  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  plums,  in  last  week's  issue,  inspires  me  to 
tell  you  .something  of  a  new  seedling  peach  of  this^ 
locality.    It  is  not  the  one  of  which  you  gave  favor- 
able notice  in  the  Press  a  year  ago.    It  is  similar  to 
it  in  quality,  is  a  little  lai-ger  and  comes  to  maturity 
just  after  Susquehannas  are  gone.    It  is  very  mucli 
like  the  Muir,  fully  as  large  but  is  two  or  three 
weeks  later.    The   originator,   who  is  a  practical 
fruit-grower,  has  made  arrangements  to  have  a  lari/e 
numbei-  of  them  budded  for  his  own  orchard. 

If  there  is  a  good  yellow  flesh  peach  that  ri|ii  ii^ 
at  this  time,  /  «. ,  lietween  Sus(|uehanna  and  Salway. 
1  would  be  thankful  to  any  of  your  n^aders  to  inform 
me  what  it  is. 

Ill  this  county  we  now  have  in  bearing  this  year 
for  the  lirst  time  W.  W.  Smith's  new  peach,  Im- 
jierial.  "  which  is  the  earliest  good  yellow  fleshed 
])each;  then  comes  Foster,  Early  and  Late  Craw- 
fords.  Mu'.r  and  Sus(|uehanna  in  close  succession. 
There  arc  several  others  of  the  same  type  and  time 
of  i'ii)eniiig  of  .some  of  the  above  list,  but  arc  in  no 
way  superior.  Adding  this  "liate  Muir"  to  the 
usual  list  of  varieties,  we  hope  to  cover  a  space  hei  r 
tofore  unoccui)ied. 

Hri'iii  /or  J'lil  S/iiili  i\  ~\  tried  the  bi'ine  recipe  for 
yellow  mite  given  by  the  gentleman  at  Calistoga. 
and  find  it  effectual.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
have  it  too  strong.  W.  T.  Kirkman 

Merced.   

New  Tops  on  Old  Roots. 


To  Tin:  Kiu'Cdi :  1  have  a  prune  orchard  three  y.-ar>  old. 
budded  to  plum  roots.  Last  .spring  about  half  of  the  trees 
died,  apparently.  This  summer,  however,  a  great  manv  of 
the  trees  that  seemed  to  be  deaii  .sent  up  shoots  or  suckers 
from  the  root.  They  are  making  a  vigorous  growth.  Now, 
what  had  I  better  do  with  lhe.se  plum  shoots  this  winter! 
Cut  off  all  but  one  shoot  and  graft  a  prune  .scion  on  that  in  the 
spring  ; 

If  all  the  shoots  or  suckers  were  allowed  to  grow  for  another 
year,  would  that  make  a  better  and  stronger  root  ;  I  want  to 
get  the  orchard  to  bearing  prunes  as  .sfion  as  possible.  Please 
advise  in  I'ukss.  ^ 

Napa. 

Allow  all  the  shoots  to  grow  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  When  ready  to  graft  remove  all  but  one 
and  graft  into  that.  Remove  the  surplus  shoots  by 
throwing  away  the  soil  and  take  ofl'  shoots  close  to 
old  root,  so  that  doi-mant  buds  do  not  remain  at  the 
base  of  the  shoot  to  make  new  suckers. 

If  you  had  taken  up  the  job  earlier  you  could  have 
put  buds  into  the  young  growth  instead  of  graft- 
ing.— Ed. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

AfU-r  considering  the  mattei"  a  full  week,  Senator 
Hill  has  determined  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the 
New  York  G-overnorship.  The  office,  he  declares  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  has  no  attractions  for  him. 
"  I  would  prefer,"  he  says,  "  to  continue  my  service 
in  the  Senate:  but  I  cannot  decline  a  call  which  comes 
in  the  fonn  of  a  duty  imposed  by  my  fellow  citizens 
and  the  menibei-s  of  my  party."  He  makes  no  secret 
of  his  fears.  The  time  is  critical,  he  says;  the  party 
is  under  a  terrible  trial  and  the  result  is  by  no  means 
sure,  but  these  facts  "  ou;!,'-ht  to  give  inspiration  and 
determination  to  the  true-hearted  men  of  the  party." 
And  so,  to  be  free  from  any  sort  of  trammel,  he  has 
announced  his  purpose  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
are  and  give  himself  up  wholly  to  the  work  of  the 
(■amfjaign.  Bitter  as  the  pill  of  Hill's  nomination  is, 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  determined  to  swallow  it.  Ex- 
Secretai-y  Whitney,  the  foremost  Cleveland  Demo- 
crat "  of  New  York,  has  written  a  letter  announcing 
his  .support  of  Hill  in  unconditional  terms,  and  this  is 
understood  to  be  a  signal  for  all  of  Cleveland's  friends 
to  stand  in.  It  is  reported  that  the  Pi-esident  went 
so  far  as  to  offer  to  write  a  letter  in  support  of  Hill 
and  that  he  was  advised  not  to  do  it,  but  to  signify 
his  submission  by  a  goodly  contribution  to  the  cam- 
paign fund.  This  he  is  expected  to  do.  Rut  there  is 
an  clement  in  New  York  which  will  not  follow  Mr. 
Whitney,  Mr.  Cleveland,  or  anybody  else,  in  support 
of  Hill  and  in  affiliation  with  Tammany  Hall.  Mr. 
l-'airchild,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Cleveland 
eight  years  ago,  and  since  then  a  prominent  figure 
in  New  York  politics,  will  have  none  of  Hill  upon  any 
terms;  and  so  with  many  others.  The  Thins,  the  I'lmt 
and  /farjxr's  \Vi>/,/i/  are  of  th(>  same  mind:  and  the 
l  onsequence  is  that  an  independent  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  Governor  has  been  put  in  the  field,  namely, 
Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  a  well-known  and  highly 
respected  man.  The  nomination  of  Wheeler,  signify- 
ing as  it  does  the  existence  of  a  determined  opposi- 
tion to  Hill  in  his  own  party,  is  a  new  element  of 
weakness  in  a  situation  none  too  strong  before.  Tf 
in  the  face  of  all  the  odds  against  him  he  shall  suc- 
ceed, it  will  be  the  most  conspicuous  personal  triumph 
in  recent  American  politics. 

Cleveland  and  Whitney  are,  we  believe,  making  a 
serious  political  mistake  in  thus  arraying  themselves 
in  support  of  Hill.  They  have  been  long  before  the 
country  as  exponents  of  politics  based  on  principle. 
Hill  is  the  exponent  and  patron  of  tlu>  politics  of 
intrigue.  He  is  in  league  with  Tammany  Hall  and  an 
approver  of  its  methods.  He  it  was  who  forced  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Maynard  last  year.  His  politi- 
cal character  has  been  built  upon  the  solid  support 
of  the  New  York  saloon  interest.  Now.  for  Messrs. 
Cleveland  and  Whitney  to  announce  th(nnselves  in 
political  fellowship  with  Hill  is  a  spectacle  which  to 
the  RuR.\T,  seems  both  pitiful  and  shameful. 

The  alleged  necessity  to  which  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
thus  surrendered,  is  that  of  holding  New  York 
against  the  adverse  flood  of  an  "  off  year."  Looking 
on  the  political  field  he  sees  everything  going  against 
the  party.  In  every  State  where  there  has  been  any 
sort  of  an  election  tliis  year,  there  has  been  a  fright- 
ful loss  of  Democratic  strength.  In  Pennsylvania 
last  January,  in  Oregon  last  June,  in  Maine  and 
Louisiana  in  August,  and  now  in  Georgia  the  party 
has  found  itself  weaker  than  before;  and  the  party 
leaders  frankly  admit  that  the  present  imminent 
danger  is  such  another  "landslide"  as  sent  the  Re- 
publicans into  private  life  two  years  ago.  A  back- 
set, more  or  less  general,  is  believed  to  be  inevit- 
able; but  it  is  hoped  that  a  notable  success  in  New 
York  will  save  the  party  spirit,  give  it  a  rallying 
point  and  inspire  it  with  hope  for  1896.  This  view 
has  become  impressed  upon  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  this 
it  is  which  has  induced  him  to  compromise  with  his 
principles  and  hatreds  and  join  in  the  acclaim  for 
Hill  and  Tammany.  He  makes  the  mistake,  as  we 
view  it,  of  believing  that  success  under  Hill  would  be 
better  for  the  party  tlian  defeat. 


Mr.  Cleveland  ought  to  know  that  there  are  .some 
things  very  much  woi'se  for  a  political  party  than  de- 
feat; and  that  one  of  them  is  to  compromise  its  ])rin- 
ciples.  This  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  in  our  political  history;  and  it  ought  not  to 


1  take  much  prevision  to  see  how  it  will  work  in  the 
present  instance.  The  Democratic  party  as  it  stands 
before  the  country  under  the  headship  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  a  party  devoted  to  certain  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  policy,  which,  no  matter  how  judgments 
may  differ,  command  the  respect  of  the  country.  A 
general  defeat  upon  a  trial  of  •' issues  "  in  the  fall 
elections  would  be  unpleasant  to  take,  but  it  would 
generally  be  understood  as  due  in  large  part  to 
causes  for  which  the  party  is  not  responsible;  it 
would  hui-t  the  party,  of  course,  but  it  would  not  de- 
stroy it  nor  affect  the  dignity  of  its  posi1,ion  before 
the  country.  It  would  be  left,  as  it  has  often  been 
before,  in  a  condition  from  which  it  has  risen  stronger 
than  before.  Very  different,  indeed,  would  be  the 
effect  of  .success  through  the  abandonment  of  the 
ideas  which  are  associated  with  the  nam(>  of  Cleve- 
land and  under  the  lead  of  Hill.  It  would,  of  course, 
substitute  Hill  for  Cleveland  as  the  dominant  party 
figure;  and  the  change  would  involve  a  further  sub- 
stitution of  Tammany  politics  for  Cleveland  politics. 
What  the  Democratic  party  would  suffer  by  such  a 
change  we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  But  leaving 
mere  party  considerations  out  of  view  it  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  country  painful  to  contemplate.  With  all 
its  faults  our  national  politics  is  now  based  on  large 
principles.  In  the  last  Presidential  campaign  it  was 
a  matter  of  pride  with  thoughtful  men  generally 
that  the  success  of  either  Harrison  or  Cleveland 

I  meant  the  election  of  a  man  of  high  character, 
genuine  patriotism  and  of  manly  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  he  understood  them.  To 
drop  fi-om  this  elevated  plane  to  the  low  level  of 
the  politics  of  Tammany  Hall— and  Hill's  success 
would  involve  such  a  drop — would  be,  indeed,  a  public 
injury  and  a  public  humiliation.  We  believe  that  in 
the  long  run  Hill's  election  would  be  a  profound 
calamity  to  his  own  party. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  died  on  Sunday  last  at 
his  home  in  Boston,  aged  85  years.  Until  within 
a  few  hours  before  his  death  he  had  been  in  his  usual 
health.  He  was  on  Sunday  morning  suffering  some 
discomfort  from  a  cold,  but  was  up  and  about  as 
usual  and  in  conversation  from  time  to  time  with  the 
members  of  his  household.  While  sitting  in  his  study 
about  mid-da}'  he  sank  into  sleep  and  in  a  little 
while  his  life  passed  away.  There  was  no  struggle, 
no  moment  of  pain — death  came  in  its  simplest  and 
most  natural  form.  In  reviewing  Dr.  Holmes'  life 
and  accomplishments  it  is  hard  to  know  which  of  all 
the  elements  in  him  most  to  admire — the  man,  the 
poet,  the  friend  of  all  mankind,  the  physician  or  the 
teacher.  To  each  of  these  characters  he  gave  a 
dignity  and  sweetness  as  profound  and  wholesome  as 
sunlight.  Heir  to  the  best  New  England  breeding, 
trained  in  every  faculty  of  mind,  rich  in  insight, 
imagination  and  humor,  genuine'  in  every  aspect 
of  his  character,  Dr.  Holmes  may  fairly  be 
considered  the  very  highest  product  of  Ameri- 
can culture.  His  youth  was  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  old  New  England  religious  life;  his 
early  manhood  was  kindled  by  the  profound  moral 
issues  which  preceded  the  Civil  War,  Contempora- 
neous with  and  closely  allied  in  friendship  and  asso- 
ciation with  the  famous  group  of  New  England  poets 
and  philosophers,  of  which  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Alcott  and  Hawthorne 
were  shining  lights,  he  was  the  merriest  and  best 
loved  of  them  all.  Somehow,  more  than  any  other  of 
that  famous  company,  he  represented  the  American 
spirit.    His  death  ends  the  line. 

Dr.  Holmes'  writings  covered  a  thousand  subjects, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  his  merits 
as  prose  writer  and  as  a  poet;  but  it  is.  probably,  as 
a  poet  that  his  fame  will  longest  remain.  In  its  way 
there  is  nothing  finer  than  his  "Chambered  Nau- 
tilus "  givcm  below: 

TIIK  CM  AM  ItlililCI)  .N.VI  i'U.I>. 

This  is  the  sliip  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feipn. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main,- 

The  venturous  bai'k  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings. 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  I'ise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more;  unfurl : 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl  ! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenaut  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed- 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  ci'vpi  unsealed  ; 


Year  after  year  beheld  the  .silent  toil 
j  That  spread  its  lustrous  coil  ; 

'  Still,  as  the  spiral  grow, 

i  He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  foi'  the  new. 

Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 
Built  up  its  idle  door, 
I  Stretched  in  his  last  found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

i  Thanks  for  the  heaveidy  mes.sage  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 
]  Ca.st  from  her  lap  forlorn  I 

From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  horn 

Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  I 

Through  the  deep  cavi's  of  though!  1  hear  a  voire  that  sings,— 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  ()  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll  1 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past  I 
I^ct  each  now  temple,  nobhu'  that  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  hoavcMi  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
I.,eaving  thine  outgrown  sh('ll  by  life's  unresting  seal 

j\  ])t)(!m  of  a  very  different  kind  is  that  written 

whett  it  was  propos(>d  some  years  ago  to  break  up 

the  old  battle-ship  Constitution.    It  electrified  the 

country,  set  the  drums  to  beating  in  every  patriotic 

lieart  and  was  chief  among  the  influences  which  saved 

the  old  shi])  from  destruction: 

()],n  iiiONsioiis. 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  en.sign  down  I 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
Anil  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar; 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 
Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood. 

Where  knell  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 

And  waves  wei-e  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread. 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee ; — 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  .shall  pluck 
The  eagle  of  the  sea  1 

O,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep. 

And  there  should  be  her  grave  ; 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms. 
The  lightning  and  the  gale  ! 

When  a  man  whose  work  is  nobly  doni^  turns  from 
the  weariness  of  age  and  enters  into  the  rest  of  a 
sweet  and  timely  death,  there  is  no  real  cause  for 
j  grief. 

■        "Why  weep  ye  then  for  him,  who,  having  won 
The  bounti  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 
r^ife's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labor's  done. 

Serenely  to  bis  liiial  rest  has  \)assed  ; 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues,  yet. 
Lingers  like  twilight  lines,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set .' 

••  His  youth  was  innocent :  his  riper  age 

Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness  every  day  ; 
And  watched  by  e.ves  that  loved  him,  calm  and  sage, 

Faded  his  late  declining  years  awa.v. 
Meekly  he  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 
To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spi'nt. 

"That  life  was  happy;  every  <lay  he  gave 

Thanks  for  the  fair  existence  that  was  his; 
For  a  sick  fancy  nuide  lum  not,  her  slave, 
!  To  mock  bim'wilh  her  phantom  miseries. 

No  chronic  tortures  racked  his  aged  limb, 
For  lu.xury  and  sloth  had  nourished  none  for  him. 

"And  1  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  thus  long. 
And  glad  that  he  has  gone  to  his  rewai'd  : 
Nor  can  I  deem  tliat  Nature  did  him  wi'ong 

Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  cord, 
l-'or  vvlien  his  hand  grew  palsied,  and  his  eye 
Dark  with  the  mists  of  age,  it  was  time  to  die." 

I  And  yet,  there  is  a  .sadness  unspeakable  in  the 
thought  that  the  good  and  wise  and  merry  Doctor  is 

'  no  more.  It  is  hard  to  consent  that  so  much  sweet- 
ness and  light,  as  seemed  bound  up  in  the  deai'  old 
man.  should  go  out  of  the  world. 


A  i.Kri'KU  ill  the  Los  Angeles  Times  says: 

Some  horticulturists  in  this  section  feel  somewhat  worked 
up  over  an  alleged  bestowal  of  credit  where  it  was  not  duo. 
In  a  little  book  printed  by  the  .State  in  18SS,  entitled  "A 
Treatise  on  Citrus  Culture  in  California,"  by  B.  M.  belong, 
occurs  t  his  inissage  under  the  head  of  "  Lemons  :"  "  Genoa  — 
ImiKH-ted  fr(mi  (ienoa  by  Hon  .lo.se  Kubio  of  Los  Angeles.  Me- 
dium .size,  oval,  sweet  rind,  thornless  and  nearly  seedless. 
Tree  of  a  dwarf  habit,  a  good  keeper,  one  of  the  best.''  C.  H. 
Hichard.son  of  Pasadena.  State  Horticultural  Inspector,  de- 
clares that,  the  credit  of  naming  aiul  bringing  to  public  notice 
this  varietv  of  lemon  does  not  belong  to  Don  Kubio.  Mr. 
Richai-d.soii  says  that  in  times  i)ast,  when  he  was  a  nursery- 
man, he  advocated,  in  his  catalogue,  the  merits  of  this  same 
lemon,  wlrch  in  ISTS  he  called  the  "Sicily  sweet  rind,"  in 
18711  the  "  thoi-nless  sweet  rind,"  and  in  IS.Sl)  the  "(ienoa  No. 
I."  With  the  evidence  of  tlies(!  facts  in  his  ijossession.  In- 
spector Kichardson  feels  that  an  ei'ror  has  been  conunitted  by 
a  hiirticnll  ural  authority. 


A  i,K'rri;i!  from  Riverside  says: 

Secretarv  (iodfrey  of  the  Horlicultui-al  Commission  reported 
that  there'vvas  expended  by  the  Commission  in  September 
the  sum  ot  .SI,!).")?,  or  an  axiM'age  of  ■<).■>  a  month  for  tlie  nine- 
U:c,n  men  emploved.  The  white  scale  is  now  checked  and  un- 
der full  control  of  the  vedalia  cardinalis.  but  the  black  scale 
is  abundant  in  the  county.  Wh(^ther  the  i-liizobius  ventralis, 
just  intrnducml.  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  blai'k  scale  is  yet 
pi-oblemal  ical,  and  for  safety  the  spraying  should  be  contin- 
ued. The  spread  of  the  red  scale  is  prevented  by  cutting  out 
infected  trees,  and  it  is  killed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
f\!P!igating. 
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October  13,  1894. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


Tho  following,'  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
October  10.  18R4.  are  from  oflHcial  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Increased  Interest  in  Porkers. 


ThiTt'  sc'fiiis  to  be  a  jjorrino  revival  everywhere, 
espeeially  perliaps  in  rej^ions  which  now  do  not  grow 
enough  hog  ]»rodut-ts  for  their  own  consumption. 
California  certainly  is  in  this  category,  and  we  hope 
tho  present  quic-lceiiing  of  interest  licre  may  keep  at 
liome  the  vast  aniounl  of  money  which  we  now  send 
to  Eastern  i)acking  centers.  In  view  of  our  own 
participation  in  the  revival  of  swine  intcu-est.  it  is 
timely  to  turn  to  wliat  the  statistician  of  the  U.  8. 
Departnumt  of  Agriculture  says  of  the  movement  in 
the  whole  counti'V 

The  reports  as  to  the  number  of  stock  hogs  fiii- 
fattening  show,  as  a  general  average  for  the  entire 
c<nintry.  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  as  com])are(l 
with  last  year.  Fi-om  some  Western  .States  where 
severe  drouglit  has  jji-evailed.  large  numbers  have 
been  shippeil  to  more  favored  localities,  not  only  in 
more  eastei-ly  States,  but  in  the  South  and  the  more 
remote  West.  In  extreme  cases,  young  pigs  have 
been  killed  as  soon  as  dropped,  on  account  of  the 
.scanrity  of  feed.  Th<>  number  in  Kansas  is  only 
lifty-five.  and  in  Xebraska  and  South  Dakota  only 
sixty-eight  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year. 

The  existence  of  a  demand  for  ])ork  and  bacon  at 
good  prices  has  in  some  cases  contributed  to  a  di- 
minution of  the  number  of  stock  hogs  by  leading 
farmers  to  fatten  an  inci-ea.sed  ])ropoi'tion  in  oi-der  to 
realize  at  once;  but  in  other  cas(!s  it  has  had  the  op- 
posite elTect,  since  in  kx-alities  where  conditions  were 
favorable  the  farmers  have  lieen  encouraged  to  g'ive 
more  attention  to  this  sjiecies  of  animals,  ii reeding 
them  in  increased  mimbers  and  iin|iroving  tlieir 
breeds.  State  agents  in  the  South  report  an  increas- 
ing disposition  among  Southern  agriculturists  to 
produci'  their  own  poi-k  and  bacon  rather  than  de- 
pend on  the  West  to  sujiplement  deliciencies  in  their 
supply. 

A  dozen  States  .'•hiiw  increments  ranging  from  one 
to  nine  i)er  cent.  These  are  partly  due  to  shipments 
received  from  States  where  large  reductions  have 
taken  place.  In  some  cases,  however,  these  ship- 
ments have  been  received  in  the  more  favored  ))or- 
tions  of  States  which,  on  the  whole,  have  suti'ered  a 
reduction  in  this  portion  of  their  live  stock,  and 
there  lias  naturally  been  a  considerabk'  movement 
within  State  lines  from  districts  whei'e  feed  is  scarce 
to  others  where  it  is  lomjiarati vely  plentiful. 

The  a\crage  condition  as  to  weight  and  size  i.s  U].:]. 
the  figures  being  lowest  in  the  three  drouglit -sti-icken 
States  which  showed  the  largest  ]iro])ortional  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  existing.  As  large  numbers  must 
be  slaughtered  before  being  fully  fattened,  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  sujjijly  of  pork  ])roducts  will  probably 
be  considerably  more  than  pi-oportioned  to  the  re- 
duction of  numbers  taken  in  connection  with  the 
present  figures  on  weight  and  size.  The  scarcity  of 
<-orn  in  some  districts  will  be  partly  offset  by  the  use 
of  wheat  as  feed. 

?jxcept  in  a  few  localities,  hog  cholera  and  other 
diseases  have  figured  to  a  comparatively  slight  ex- 
tent as  causes  of  reduction  in  number  or  deficiency  in 
size  and  weight. 


cows,  while  Plumas  has  almost  as  many  as  we  have. 
"We  have  but  half  as  many  as  Alameda,  a  third  as 
many  as  Humboldt,  and  only  one-eighth  as  many  as 
Marin.  Twenty-tive  counties  have  more  cows  than 
Butte  has.  There  is  no  need  of  butter  making  at 
home;  let  three  or  foui-  adobe  farmers  quit  wheat 
and  turn  to  dairying.  Have  a  central  creamery 
and  haul  the  milk  to  it.  In  twelve  minutes  you  can 
see  your  milk  and  cream  separated  and  in  one 
minute  mor(>  you  can  have  your  butter  weighed  and 
get  the  skim  milk  to  take  home  to  your  hens  and 
hogs.  The  big  dairies  of  Vermont  average  HOt» 
pounds  per  cow;  the  average  for  this  whole  State  is 
only  17.")  pounds  per  cow. 

We  need  the  best  bred  dairy  cows,  they  will  ))ay 
better  than  the  best  bred  trotters  of  which  Califor- 
nia boasts.  A  full  blood  Jersey  cow  in  Tulare 
county  i-eturned  her  owner  $11.")  in  a  year.  A  Swiss 
cow  in  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  paid  her  owner  $1S().,')()  in  a 
year.  Her  butter  record  was  till  pounds.  E.  W. 
Steele,  of  San  Luis  Obisyio  county,  has  one  of  the 
finest  herds  of  Holstein  cows  in  the  State,  and 
fourteen  of  these  averaged  12, -Wt!  pounds  of  milk  in 
ten  months.  This  would  be  equal  to  about 
pounds  of  butter.  If  twenty  cents  per  pound  only 
were  r(>alized  the  i-eturns  would  be  $16(1  for  a  single 
cow.  In  Yuba  county  T.  B.  Hall  gets  from  five  to 
seven  cents  per  ])ound  above  ihe  ordinary  prii'C  of 
butter  by  i>utting  up  a  first  class  article  of  creamei-y 
make. 

Our  valley  lands  yield  excellent  native  grasses  and 
grow  innnense  ci'ops  of  alfalfa.  We  im])ort  into  the 
State  hundreds  of  tons  of  butter  and  pay  for  it  in 
wheat  at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a 
hundred.  No  wonder  farmers  find  it  hard  to  keep 
even.  The  farmers  in  one  i)ai't  of  Illinois  were 
mortgaged  nearly  to  death  from  growing  <;i-aiu. 
They  quit  it  and  began  dairying  and  that  section  is 
now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. There  are  dollars  in  dairying  where  there  are 
dimes  in  wheat  growing. — Oroville  Registei-. 


It  virtually  break.s  prices,  and  leaves  the  Held  opfin  for  all 
1  sellers.  Members  of  the  board  of  directors  claim  that  this 
does  not  mean  a  collapse  of  the  combine,  but  is  intended  to 
force  outside  packers  from  the  tifld  by  lighting  them  with 
their  own  weapons.  It  is  claimed  that  outside  <'ompanies 
have  not  enough  raisins  to  fill  their  orders,  and  must  soon 
give  up  the  contest. 


Sub-Irrigation  at  the  East. 


Dairying  vs.  Wheat  Growing. 

The  /I'r.v/V/' /•  has  for  several  yeai-s  .-ihown  the  folly 
of  wheat  growing  at  iirevailing  pi-ices.  Karmers 
ask.  "'What  shall  we  do  with  our  lands?''  Turn 
them  into  i)astures  for  dairy  cows;  it  will  pay  you. 
Every  liutter  maker  who  follows  dairying  alone  is 
out  of  del)l  in  this  county.  The  foreclosure  of  a 
mortgage  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Plumas  is  never  heard 
of.  I)airying  in  Volo.  Vuba  and  Sutter  pays  double 
what  wheat  growing  does.  Yolo  has  about  .")tlOO 
cnw.s.  Yulia  wit h  a  smaller  tei'ritory  and  less  pi-o- 
i)le  has,  Miore  (-(iw^i  Jhui)  IJuttf,     Placer  has  more 


California  Angora  Goat-Breeders'  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Angora  (loat- 
Breeders"  Association  was  held  in  the  .Senate 
Chamber  at  .Sacramento  on  Septembei-  14.  1S!I4. 
President  C.  P.  Bailey  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  lai-gest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic ever  held,  and  President  liailev  in  his  an- 
nual addi-ess  reported  the  industry  on  this  coast  in 
a  fiourishing  condition,  and  as  not  so  injui'iously  af- 
fected by  recent  legislation  as  had  been  anticipates! 
by  many.  He  further  stated  that  he  had  held  a 
personal  interview  with  Mr.  Snmrr.  geni-i-al  fi-eight 
agent  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co..  and  had  secured  a  re- 
duction in  freight  on  mohair  from  San  P'l-anci.sco  to 
New  York  from  $2.2(1  to  $1..')(1  ])er  hundredweight. 
He  also  reported  that  he  had  been  unable  to  secure 
any  fresh  Angora  l)ucks  from  Turkey  on  account  of 
the  stringent  laws  in  that  country  against  the  ex- 
portation of  Angora  goats,  but  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  importation  of  bucks  from 
South  Africa  and  that  these  bucks  had  finer  and 
heavier  and  more  lustrous  fleeces  than  any  he  had 
ever  seen  on  importations  fi"Oin  Turkey.  He  re- 
l)oi'ted  that  in  spite  of  tariff  legislation  there  had 
been  a  good  demand  all  the  year  for  the  best 
grades  of  domestic  fleece  and  gave  account  of  sales 
of  about  2((.(Mt(l  ])ounds  of  his  own  clip  as  follows; 
Pure-brcil  fleece  from  Soledad.  .Monterey  county. 
»Cal.,  .sold  March  2.")th,  from  HtJ  to  42  cents  per  pound; 
grade  fleece  from  ]3attlc  Mountain.  Nevada,  sold 
June  !lth.  from  :52  to  1^)8  cents;  grade  fleece  from 
Silver  City.  New  Mexico,  sold  Augtist  2(»th.  from  28 
to  cents. 

He  discoui'aged  the  practice  of  shearing  twice  a 
j'ear  and  urged  the  necessity  of  using  the  best  bucks 
procurable.  He  said  that  he  had  at  his  own  expense 
exhibit(Hi  forty-two  head  of  pure-bred  Angora  goats 
at  the  gi-eat  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  and  had  taken 
all  the  first  ])remiums  offered  there  on  .Vngora  goats; 
also  that  his  exhibit  of  Angora  goats  and  Persian 
Fat  taili'd  sheep  was  the  only  live-stock  exhibit  made 
there  from  the  great  State  of  California. 

Senator  W.  C.  Bailey,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
association,  was  introduced  and  made  a  spirited  and 
eloquent  address  on  the  impoi'tance  of  the  industry 
and  upon  the  great  injustice  which  has  been  done  the 
wool-growers  of  this  country  by  the  last  Congress. 

The  following  ofiicers  were  then  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  C.  P.  Bailey,  ])resident;  Thomas 
Harlan,  vice-president:  J.  M.  Wiminor.  treasurer; 
C.  E.  Bailey,  secretary. 

On  motion  of  J.  M.  Wimmei',  it  wdr,  resolved  that 
the  proceedings  of  this  association  be  publisln>d  in 
the  Paciku  Ri  K.vi.  Press  and  that  copies  be  sent  by 
the  secretary  to  each  member  of  the  {issociation. 

TiiK  l''resno  raisin  growers  are  having  a  very  hard 
time  of  it  to  ki-e])  their  '' combine  "  intact.  A  dis- 
jjatch  dated  the  !lth  inst.  says: 

The  raisin  situation  is  very  un.satisl'act<)ry  at  present.  The 
belief  is  general  that  the  cimibine  is  about  to  collapse,  although 
President  Hodgkiu,  in  a  letter  published  this  evening,  de- 
clares thai  it  is  stronger  than  ever.  In  executive  session  yes- 
terday a  resolution  was  |ussed  authorizitig  the  packers  to'cut 
prices  to  meet  those  of  outside  iMickers.  It  was  not  generally 
kiiowii  that  this  t-csolntioti  liiid  been  passed  till  this  morning, 


.Sub-irrigation,  though  projected  on  a  large  scale 
in  California,  and  covered  by  patents  for  very  ingeni- 
ous devi<-es  for  sub-earth  distribution,  has  never 
been  found  practicable  on  a  field  scale  in  this  State. 
Eastern  experimenters  are  beginning  to  use  sub- 
earth  distribution  in  their  gardening,  and  doubtless 
it  could  be  used  to  advantage  here  wh<'n  high  value 
is  produced  upon  a  small  area,  for  then  the  cost  of 
piping  per  acre  becomes  of  less  moment.  C'onsider- 
able  local  interest  will  then  jjertain  to  Eastern  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject.  We  find  the  following  in  au 
Eastern  exchange  ; 

I  notice,  in  the  report  of  the  Florists'  Convention, 
that  the  (|uestion  regarding  sub-irrigation  in  green- 
houses was  referred  to  Mr.  J.  N.  May.  who  answered 
it  from  his  experience  in  surface-irrigating  sweet 
peas  in  the  open  ground  during  the  summer.  The 
three  main  ])oints  made  by  Mr.  May — (\)  that  for 
properly  irrigating  any  crop,  in  any  manner,  large 
i  quantities  of  water  will  be  retiuircd  ;  (2)  that  to  be 
i  most  efT(>ctual  the  water  should  be  applied  in  large 
quantities  at  long  intervals,  rather  than  in  small 
■  (|uan titles  and  frequently,  and  ('{)  that  in  dry  seasons 
;  croi)s  that  have  been  irrigated  will  make  a  luxuriant 
growth,  while  those  that  have  received  no  artificial 
,  watering  will  wither  and  dry  up — certainly  jjuts  the 
whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  and  will  be  approved  by 
every  one  who  has  given  the  subject  any  attention. 
!  From  the  figures  given.  liow(>ver.  I  judge  that  Mr. 
May  must  have  either  mis-s])oken  himself,  or  that  ho 
I  was  incorrectly  reported.    He  is  said  to  have  "found 
that  it  took  on  an  average  ."id  gallons  of  watei-  for 
every  square  foot  of  ground,  given  onc(>  a  week.  ' 
'  and.  later  on.  he  would  i)ref(M-   '  10(1  gallons  once  a 
j  week  to  15  gallons  twice  a  week  to  each  square  foot  ' 
'  He  also  states  that  the  .lO  gallons  soaked  down  to 
j  the  depth  of  14  to  Id  inches.    That  there  is  an  error 
will  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  .5(1  gallons  of  water 
will  occu])y  about  (i.j  cubic  feet.  and.  as  th(>  average 
soil  when  comiiletely  saturated  will  only  hold  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  its  own  l)ulk  of  water,  it  can 
be  seen  that  if  .")(!  gallons  of  water  to  a  square  foot  is 
applied,  it  will  saturate  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  20  to 
f  1-50  feet,  and  would  soak  out  to  a  considerable  distance 
to  each  side. 

The  average  rainfall  of  most  sections  of  the  coun- 
try is  about  forty  inches  aimually  (at  Summit  it  has 
been  not  far  from  forty- three  inches),  or  t-onsiderably 
I  less  than  one  inch  per  week.  As  a  rule,  much  of  this 
j  will  run  ott'  into  the  streams  and  be  lost  to  the  crops, 
I  while  if  the  water  is  properly  used  for  irrigation  it 
will  all  soak  into  the  ground  with  but  little  loss. 
Even  with  this  loss,  when  the  rainfall  reaches  one 
and  one-half  inch  i)er  week,  it  will  be  too  much  for 
most  crops.  Supposing  that  no  rain  falls  and  that 
we  apply  water  in  furrows  at  the  rate  fif  one  gallon 
to  a  square  foot,  none  ol  which  is  allowed  to  run  off, 
and  we  shall  have  used  rather  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  inches.  Of  course.  eva]>oration  will  be  rather 
more  rapid  in  a  season  of  ilrought  than  in  a  wet 
year,  but  this  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  amount  of  rain  water  that  is  lost  into  the  streams. 
Our  own  experiments  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  few  seasons  when  one  and  one-half 
inches  of  water  applied  once  each  week  to  every 
square  foot  (about  twelve  hundred  barrels  jier  acre) 
will  not  be  enough  for  any  crop  and  fin  any  .soil. 

With  sub-irrigation,  the  amount  of  water  required 
will  be  no  more,  and  on  many  soils  will  be  found  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  less.  1  would  suggest  that 
you  urge  your  readers  to  give  this  method  of  water- 
ing a  good  trial,  both  in  the  greenhouse  and  for  their 
crops  in  the  garden. 

Had  Mr.  May  used  sub-irrigation  for  his  sweet 
peas,  running  a  line  of  drain  tile  along  under  the 
row,  so  that  the  top  would  have  been  eight  or  ten 
inches  below  the  surface,  1  am  sure  that  considerably 
less  than  one  gallon  to  the  square  foot  would  have 
been  ample  if  applied  onc<!  each  week.  The  lines  of 
tile  should  be  laid  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  and  in 
clay  soil  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  the  joints 
too  close.  It  will  be  found  that  this  is  much  easier 
than  furrow  irrigation,  as  one  has  only  to  insert  the 
end  of  a  hti^e  into  the  end  of  the  line  of  tile  and 
allow  the  water  to  nm  in  slowly  for  the  proper  length 
of  time. 

By  connecting  the  ends  of  a  ilozen  or  so  lines  of 
tile  by  a  supply  main,  they  can  all  be  watered  at 
once,  even  though  they  be  two  hundred  feet  long, 
provided  a  large  hose  and  au  abundant  supply  of 
water  is  at  hand.  In  the  garden  the  lines  of  tile 
need  not  be  nearer  than  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and. 
although  rather  more  water  will  be  required,  they 
will  work  well  at  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  aj)art.  If 
considerable  areas  are  to  be  piped,  it  will  be  well  to 
place  the  tiles  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  where 
thev  can  be  left  vvitjiout  iTanger  of  being  di^turlKHl 
|)V  the  plow  [.    I  '    I'  ^rr 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Olives  and  Olive  Oil. 

The  olive  prcssinf^  is  iit  hand  and  hundreds  of 
Rural  readers  who  have  young  olive  orchards  com- 
ing into  bearing  will  be  eager  for  discussion  on  the 
practical  operations  of  the  olive  orchard  and  the 
olive  mill.  At  the  last  Farmers'  Institute  at  Santa 
Barbara  Mr.  A.  P.  Playne,  who  has  charge,  under 
Prof.  Hilgard-,  of  the  olive  work  at  the  University 
Experiment  Stations,  made  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress as  follows: 

That  olives  will  flourish  in  California  is  now  beyond 
question;  and  in  my  opinion  this  State  is  better 
adapted  to  olive  culture  ttian  any  other  country. 
The  duty  before  us  now  is  to  make  the  most  of  our 
natural  advantages  by  selecting  such  varieties  as 
are  best  suited  to  our  s]iecial  surroundings  and  so 
improving  our  methods  that  we  may  get  the  maxi- 
mum possible  returns  from  our  plantations. 

//r.v/  \'(irif'fi(s. — The  first  problem,  then,  is  the 
selection  of  a  variety.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  thus 
far  this  has  been  but  little  better  than  mere  guess 
work  on  the  pare  of  many.  Those  who  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  planting  olives  for  the  ])uri-)0se  of 
making  oil  on  a  large  scah;  werv  of  necessity  limited 
in  their  choice  to  one  variety,  namely,  the  Mission. 
This  has  in  most  cases  proved  a  great  success. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  found  that  thei'e  were  places 
where  it  seemed  to  thrive  better  than  others.  With 
the  usual  energy  and  enterjirisc  so  characteristic  of 
the  true  California  horticulturist,  etl'orts  were  made 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  choice  by  the  importation  of 
the  best  varieties  from  the  Old  World,  so  that  to-day 
there  are  over  fifty-live  of  the  best  olive  varieties 
grown  in  California.  The  results  have  been  gratify- 
ing. Though  the  Mission  has  held  its  own,  and  in 
many  cases  excelled,  there  arc;  localities  where  it  has 
been  replaced  by  vai-ieties  better  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

This  is  as  it  should  be;  for  it  is  uni'casonable  to  ex- 
])ect  any  one  variety  to  excel  everywhere.  The  day 
will  soon  come  when  every  section,  however  small, 
will  grow  what  may  be  considered  the  best  for  the 
local  conditions  thei'e  iirevailing.  Reference  to  [bul- 
letin No.  104  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  (Jnixersity  of  California  will,  1  think, 
show  the  necessity  for  a  clrts(>r  study  of  vai'ieties.  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  given  variety  in  two  different  lo- 
calities will  vary  greatly  in  oil  contents.  When  we 
stop  to  consid(ir  that  he  who  has  made  pi'oper  selec- 
tion fif  varieties  nuikes,  as  is  shown  in  the  fbuUetin, 
200  per  cent  moro  oil  than  his  ni'ighbor  who  j)lantcd 
the  same  variety  on  unfavorable  soil,  the  need  of 
closer  study  is  obvious. 

That-  tliere  is  as  much  variation  in  i(uality  as  there 
is  in  (juantity  I  feel  convinced.  I  have  liad  many 
olive  growei's  deny  that  there  was  any  variation 
whatsoever  in  oil  yielded  by  the  same  variety,  .some 
even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  olive  is  an  olive, 
and  the  ([uality  and  quantity  of  the  oil  were  always 
the  same.  I  ho))e  such  statements  in  regard  to 
(juantity  are  definitely  conti-adicted,  and  I  trust  to 
be  able  to  show  by  definite  tests  that  ()uality  varies 
fully  as  much. 

Trstx  of  V<niiti<s.  -The  question  of  adajjfation  has 
been  decided  in  Europe,  but  not  .so  in  this  State. 
What  we  need  is  data.  The  University  has  fifty-five 
varieties  now  growing  at  the  five  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  but  most  of  the  trees  are  too 
young  to  furnish  accurate  information.  This  being 
the  case,  the  oliject  in  view  is  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  experiments  of  others,  in  addition  to  our  own  ex- 
perience. With  this  end  in  view  we  have  called  on 
the  growers  of  olives  to  donate  a  three-pound  sample 
of  each  variety  they  have,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
fill  out  the  blanks  furnished  concerning  their  habits, 
growth,  etc.  If  each  grower  of  olives  will  donate  a 
three-pound  sample  of  each  variety,  well  packed  in 
small  boxes,  addressed  to  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Berkeley,  the  University  will  pay  ex- 
press charges.  By  so  doing,  valuable  information 
can  be  gathered  and  ])ublished.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  private  individual  to  arrive  at  any  general  con- 
clusions from  i.solated  personal  experience.  He  must 
send  his  observations  and  samples  to  the  University 
so  that  everything  may  be  uniform  and  comparable. 
Several  thousand  such  restilts,  together  with  each 
grower's  experience,  will  be  of  incalculable  assist- 
ance to  the  solution  of  the  problem  now  confront- 
ing us. 

While  this  work  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
State  at  large,  it  is  none  the  less  so  to  the  donor  of 
the  samples  himself.  The  grower  of  sugar  beets 
must  know  how  much  sugar  he  has  in  his  crop;  why 
should  not  the  producer  of  olives  know  how  much  oil 
he  has  to  dispose  of  ?  By  sending  samples  to  the 
University  to  be  analyzed  he  gets  expensive  work 
done  for  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  he  knows  that 
the  work  is  the  best  obtainable  in  the  State. 

FUkhiy  Olit  ta.—Ihe  most  common  method  of  re- 
moving the  olive  crop  from  the  tree  in  Europe  is  by 
means  of  poles.  The  ground  underneath  may  or 
may  not'be  covered  with  cloth,  and  the  berries  are 
beaten  off  and  afterward  gathered  in  any  sort  of  a 


receptacle.  This  custom  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned, as  well  as  that  frequently  practiced  in  this 
State  in  harvesting  the  Redding  PichoHno  by  the  use 
of  so-called  "  combs  "  or  ordinary  garden  ralics.  The 
berries  are  so  bruised  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
them  any  length  of  time,  however  short,  without 
their  molding  and  becoming  unfit  for  either  oil-mak- 
ing o)-  picking.  The  trees  are  scratched  and  torn 
to  a  great  extent;  the  young  and  tender  shoots  are 
knocked  off,  and  the  olives  get  so  mixed  with  leaves, 
etc.,  that  separation  is  rendered  impossible,  besides 
causing  irreparable  injury  to  the  fruit-beai-ing  foli- 
age for  the  following  crop.  Where  the  highest 
grades  of  oil  are  made,  only  hand-picking  is  allowed. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  describe  the  many  and  varied 
mechanical  contrivances  found  everywhere  for  climb- 
ing the  frees,  etc.,  by  the  workmen.  All  that  I  in- 
sist on  is  that  too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
picking  the  olives.  For  pickles  this  is  even  more 
imperative  than  for  oil-making,  as  a  bruised  olive 
may  be  saved  by  immediate  crushing,  but  a  bruised 
olive  is  forever  unfitted  for  pickles. 

(//■(irfiiif/. — Here  let  me  say  that  a  patent  grader 
will  be  found  an  economy  for  those  who  pickle  a 
part  of  their  crop.  The  market  demands  only  the 
lar-ge  uniform  olives,  and  the  grower  who  can 
cheaply  grade  his  crop  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
his  large  pickled  olives,  while  the  small  ones  are  just 
as  salable  to  the  mill  owner.  All  fruit-growers  have 
found  that-  it  pays,  and  pays  well,  to  grade  their 
crops.  The  ])roducer  of  pk-kled  olives  has  just  as 
much  benefit  to  derive  from  the  careful  grading  of 
his  crop  as  has  the  f)range-grower. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  necessary  to  finish  the 
harvest  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  olives  have  be- 
gun to  turn.  I  have  shown  in  other  papers  the 
necessity  of  early  harvesting,  so  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  dwell  further  on  this  ])oint  at  this  time.  I 
refer  those  interested  to  the  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  for  18!)0,  for  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  A.  Aloi,  of  Italy.  Practically,  on  a  large  scale, 
it  is  im])Ossible  to  harvest  the  croj)  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  keep  pace  with  the  maturing  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  no  doubt  tru(>  that  it  costs  no  moi-e  to  hii-e  a 
hundred  men  foi-  one  day  than  one  man  for  a  hundred 
days,  but  it  is  not  always  ])ossible  to  do  so.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  make  due  pre]iaration  in  ad- 
vance and  have  the  work  done  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  knowing  full  well  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  oil  will  detei'iorate  much  less  if  the  fi'uit  is 
picked  early  and  well  stored. 

IldiKlliiKj  till'  Fniif. --Ai>  soon  as  the  oliv(>s  have 
been  picked,  tlie  workman  should  empty  his  apron," 
or  basket,  into  boxes.  The  custom  of  putting  olives 
into  sacks  or  very  large  bins  cannot  be  too  severely 
censuix'd.  While  this  may  seem  self-evident  to  most 
olive  men,  1  can  assure  you  that  I  know  of  oil  men 
with  the  highest  pretensions  who  are  practicing  this 
suicidal  custom.  No  amount  of  sorting  or  subse- 
quent care  can  ever  undo  the  harm  resulting  from 
such  a  method  of  pi-ocedure.  The  boxes  used  for  the 
transportation  of  the  crop  should  in  no  case  hold 
more  than  seventy-five  jiounds  of  olives.  The  oil- 
makcM-  who  permits  the  handling  of  the  olives  des- 
tined to  be  made  into  first-grade  oil  in  anything  else 
than  small-sized  boxes  will  lose  his  reputation. 

Another  point  to  be  carefull-y  considered  is  that 
even  when  boxes  arc  used  much  harm  results  from 
the  careless  poui'ing  of  the  berries  from  one  box  or 
tray  to  another.  The  majority  of  workmen  engaged 
in  handling  olives  seem  to  regard  them  very  much  as 
a  small  boy  does  marbles. 

I  know  of  cases  where  olives  have  been  received  by 
the  railroad  in  sacks  and  treated  to  such  rough  treat- 
ment that  I  am  sure  the  ordinary  marble  of  com- 
merce would  have  been  severely  injured.  With  such 
treatment  1  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  expects  to 
make  oil  fit  to  be  used  for  other  than  lubricating  pur- 
poses; for,  as  I  have  just  said,  it  is  impossil)le,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  crush  the  olives  soon  enough  to 
avoid  molding. 

f)Iirr  Moldx. — In  regai'd  to  molds,  let  me  say  that 
most  of  those  usually  found  on  bruised  olives  are 
essentially  microscopic,  and  that  without  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass  they  cannot  be  seen.  When 
these  molds  become  so  numerous  that  they  can 
readily  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  the  hai-m  has  been 
done,  and  the  olives  should  be  rejected.  Many  sup- 
pose that  if  a  moldy  lot  of  fruit  be  evaporated,  the 
fungus  will  be  killed  and  the  taste  and  odor  destroyed. 
This  is  a  mistake.  While  it  is  true  that  most  molds 
are  killed  at  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  Fahr.,  it 
is  impossible  to  heat  olives  in  the  drier  more  than 
130  degrees  without  causing  the  oil  to  acquire  a 
"  cooked  "  taste.  At  this  temperature  the  vitality 
of  the  fungus  is  not  destroyed,  merely  arrested. 
The  mycelia  and  visible  part  of  the  mold  may  be 
destroyed,  but  the  spores  are  still  alive,  and  await 
only  favorable  circumstances  to  develop. 

AH  plants  require  certain  given  conditions  to  grow, 
notably  moisture,  heat  and  nutritive  media.  Molds 
are  plants  and  require  the  same  conditions  for  their 
development  as  any  of  the  higher  ones.  If  any  of 
these  elements — heat,  moisture  and  nutrition — be 
wanting,  the  plant  cannot  develop.  This  gives  us 
the  key  to  the  problem  of  keeping  our  crops  sound. 
The  easiest  method  thus  far  practiced  is  to  take 
away  the  moisture  from  the  olive  after  it  has  been 
picked,  and  then  we  may  be  sure  that  no  molds  can 


grow.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  immediate 
evaporation  of  the  crop  in  case  it  cannot  be 
at  once  crushed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  evaporation  of  the  olives  will  impart  to 
the  oil  any  special  quality,  that  is  to  say,  the  oil  it- 
self undergoes  no  change  whatever  from  the  mere 
evaporation  of  the  berry,  always  provided  that  no 
excessive  heat  is  employed,  in  which  case  the  quality 
would  be  very  much  injured.  The  only  advantage  at- 
taching to  evaporation  is  a  negative  one — a  preven- 
tion of  diseases  taking  root  in  material  that  is  most 
favorable  for  its  development.  It  is  yet  to  be  proved 
whether  the  oil  itself  does  not  undergo  some  change 
if  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  cells  of  the  olive 
in  storage.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  surely 
wrong  to  supjiose  that  beyond  preventing  mold- 
ing there  is  any  advantage  derived  from  the 
mere  process  of  evaporation.  I  know  it  is  claimed 
by  many  that  it  reduces  tiie  bulk  of  the  juice  to  be 
handled  after  the  mash  has  been  pressed,  but  whether 
this  is  an  absolute  gain  or  finlv  a  relative  one,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  1  know  of  oil-makers  who  have 
ruined  their  oil  by  reason  of  this  very  concentration 
of  the  juice.  In  the  case  I  speak  of  it  took  six 
months  for  the  oil  to  separate  from  the  dregs. 
Scientists  claim  that  the  quantity  of  oil  is  diminished 
and  the  quality  injured  by  too  long  storing.  In  all 
cases,  howevei-,  where  the  crop  cannot  be  at  once 
milled,  it  is  advisable  to  evaporate,  but  to  do  so 
slowly  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  110  de- 
grees. It  is  useless  to  think  of  using  the  process  of 
evaporation  for  the  destruction  of  the  fungus  life. 
]  In  the  laboratory,  i-ecently,  we  have  had  examples 
of  funirus  development  at  a  temperature  of  l.'iO  de- 
grees Fahr. 

M'hni  Miild  />r(7-/((^j.s-.— Regarding  the  development 
of  molds  let  me  say  that  though  they  are  most  gen- 
erally found  on  bruised  fruit,  they  do  frequently  de- 
veloj)  on  perfectly  sound  olives.  The  germs  are 
everywhere  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  and  all  they 
require  is  moistui'e  and  heat  to  start  growth, 
the  subse([uent  ccmdition  of  nutritive  media  will 
be  found  speedily  by  the  fungus  in  the  fruit 
itself,  there  being  sufficient  nutrition  in  the 
water  ab.sorbed  in  the  germ  to  cause  a  be- 
ginning of  growth.  Thus,  if  the  fruit  be  most  cai'C- 
fully  picked  and  handled,  but  stored  in  large  bins  or 
heaps,  the  moulds  will  very  soon  ruin  the  entire 
mass.  Usually,  enough  moisture  is  supplied  from 
the  broken  fruit-cells.  In  case  of  sound  berries,  the 
natural  evaporation  supplies  the  necessary  moisture. 
Hence,  the  importance  attached  to  free  circulation 
of  dry  air  on  all  sides  of  the  berry.  In  climates  rea- 
sonably dry,  sound  olives  may  be  stored  indefinitely, 
if  there  be  a  constant  current  of  dry  air  in  free  cir- 
culation. Where  there  are  fogs,  however,  evapora- 
tion by  artificial  means  is  needed.  1  have  known  of 
instances  where  the  crop  had  been  carefully  har- 
vested and  evapoT-ated,  but  stored  hi  large  masses  in 
a  climate  where  there  was  considerable  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  found  that  the  whole  mass 
had  been  covered  with  mold.  This  brings  out  the 
importance  of  careful  storing.  Even  evaporated 
oli\  es  should  never  be  kept  in  layers  of  more  than 
five  inches  in  depth.  Unevaporated  olives  should 
never  be  stored  in  layers  of  more  than  three  inches 
in  depth,  no  matter  what  kind  of  climate  you  may 
have. 

f'liiniHiii ss. — Observation  has  convinced  me  that 
both  in  California  and  in  J^urope  too  little  attention 
is  given  to  cleanliness.  I  do  not  base  this  statement 
on  any  personal  theory  of  my  own,  but  on  the  advice 
and  teachings  of  those  oil  makers  in  the  old  and  new 
world  who  have  achievt>d  success;  that  is  to  say, 
those  who  have  made  the  best  i'e]3utations  and  who 
sell  their  oil  on  a  free  market  for  the  highest  prices. 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  oil  maker  in  any  country 
who  will  admit  that  he  does  not  keep  his  mill,  appa 
ratus,  etc.,  as  clean  as  the  cleanest  mill  in  existence. 
This  manifestation  of  human  natui  e  would  be  amus- 
ing if  it  were  not  the  greatest  enemy  the  olive  in- 
terest of  this  State  has  to  contend  with.  1  know  of 
the  finest  oil  mills  sometimes  turning  out  inferior  oil 
on  this  account  alone.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  new  oil  mills  are  generally  clean,  and  the  success 
thus  achieved  is  due  rather  to  their  newness  than  to 
anything  else. 

A  season  or  two  makes  a  great  diflercnce  in  this 
respect.  Hence  it  is  that  one  hears  a  great  deal 
about  the  very  fine  oil  made  by  some  new  oil  maker, 
but  when  one  visits  the  mill  a  year  oi-  so  after  the 
first  oil  has  been  made,  he  finds  the  c|uality  far  below 
what  the  reputation  of  the  mill  has  lead  him  to  ex- 
pect. I  know  of  mills  with  primitive  machinery  and 
methods  that  could  be  improved,  producing  a  high 
grade  of  oil  year  after  year.  Examination  shows 
that  the  secret  of  success  is  nothing  but  scrupulous 
cleanliness;  cleanliness  such  as  their  more  luxurious 
neighbors  know  nothing  of.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  simple  than  oil  making,  so  far  as  the  process 
itself  is  concerned,  tiie  only  difficulty  is  in  maintain- 
ing the  entire  n)ill  scrupvdously  clean. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  molds  on  the  olives 
before  they  are  crushed,  is  applicable  to  the  olive 
juice  and  oil.  Molds  are  responsible  for  many  of  the 
oil  diseases,  but  not  entirely  so.  Bad  smells — odors 
considered  harmless — ordinarily  will  impart  to  olive 
oil  characteristics  that  cause  it  to  fall  below  the 
standard  of  excellence  it  would  otherwise  have.  To- 
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bacco  fumes,  smoke  from  wood  fires,  and  all  strong 
odors  must  be  rigorously  banished  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mill.  Espeeially  should  care  be  given 
to  maintaining  the  oil  rooms  and  ajipi'ratus 
sweet-smelling.  The  moment  a  drop  of  oil  has  b(>(>n 
spilt  it  should  be  washed  uj)  with  hot  water  and  lye 
and  soda.  The  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior 
of  the  tanks  and  vessels  should  be  kept  as  clean  as 
the  ])late  from  which  you  eat.  A  leaky  tank  is  an 
abomination  in  an  oil  mill.  Oil  and  the  juii'C  of  the 
olive  form  one  of  the  most  favorable  media  for  the 
development  and  growth  of  molds,  combining  as 
they  do  the  requisite  moisture  and  nourishment — the 
heat  is  always  present.  Expose  the  oil  or  olive 
juice  so  the  germs  may  fall  into  them  and  you  are 
pretty  su»"e  to  have  an  abundant  growth  of  all  sorts 
of  molds.  T.,ight  is  not  necessary  for  their  develop- 
ment; all  the}'  require  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  to 
multiply.  This  is  important  because  it  shows  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  oil  to  remain  any  length  of 
lime  in  contact  with  the  juices,  dregs,  etc.,  in  free 
contact  with  the  air.  The  olives  are  covered  with 
an  indefinite  number  of  mold  germs  which  will  not 
be  slow  in  developing  if  the  juice  aud  oil  in  which 
they  are  disseminated  be  not  at  once  separated.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  especial  attention  is  called  to 
the  Mingioli  separator,  which  at  once  separates  the 
oil  from  most  of  its  grosser  impurities,  and 
enables  the  oil-maker  to  place  the  almost  clear  oil  at 
once  out  of  contact  with  air  or  disease — l)oth  breed- 
ing conditions.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  process 
of  separation  may  go  on  for  a  gi-eat  length  of  time 
without  disastrous  results,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of 
the  oil  being  spoiled.  The  object  should  be  to  get 
the  oil  separated  from  all  its  impurities  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  put  it  into  an  airtight  vessel. 

Fliiiitr  ill  Olirr  (HI. — Supposing,  then,  that  our 
oil  is  at  once  separated  from  the  juice  of  the  olive 
and  is  moderately  clear;  it  has  a  |)rickly  taste  that  is 
to  most  peo])le  disagreeable.  This  prickling  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
oil  is  bad,  as  some  contend.  It  is  due  to  an  infinitely 
small  amount  of  acrid  matter,  as  yet  not  well  studied, 
in  suspense  in  the  oil.  This  can  be  removed  either 
by  filtration  or  imitation  naturally,  after  which  the 
oil  is  i-eady  for  the  table.  One  of  the  most  firmly 
rooted  ideas  concerning  the  treatment  of  oil  is  that, 
aside  from  this  prickly  taste,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pose it  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  a  certain  amount 
of  heat  to  "  mature  it."  This  most  pernicious  cus- 
tom means  that  a  well-made  oil  must  be  spoilt  before 
using.  It  has  its  origin  in  those  parts  of  the  old 
world  where  the  very  poorest  olive  oil  is  made  by  the 
barbarous  method  of  fermenting  the  olives  before 
they  are  pressed — where  the  olives  are  kept  for 
months  in  great  heaps  till  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  a  sharp  shovel  to  cut  the  shapeless  mass  of  filth 
in  order  to  handle  it.  Oil  of  this  nature  is  cheap, 
and  is  used  by  the  i)Oorer  peasants.  Having  been 
brought  u])  on  such  oil.  they  become  suHicieutl}' 
■'  educated  "  to  like  it,  and  without  doubt  think  that 
all  oil  that  has  not  more  or  less  of  this  rank  taste  is 
necessarily  inferior.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  such  oil  is  the  cheai)est  on  the  market,  and  is 
only  used  by  peasants.  Now,  in  California  there 
seems  to  be  a  prevailing  idea  that  only  a  foreigner 
knows  anything  about  oil,  and  that  because  oil  has 
been  made  for  so  many  thousands  of  years  abroad, 
it  is  abroad  we  must  look  for  our  workmen.  The  re- 
sult has  been  most  unfortunate.  The  class  of  for- 
eign workmen  who  come  from  the  oil-growing  regions 
of  Europe  are,  as  a  rule,  from  the  very  poorest  classes; 
classes  accustomed  to  eating  the  most  inferior  trash. 
This  class  have  been  taken  into  our  oil  mills  and  asked 
to  pass  judgment  on  our  oils.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
they  miss  that  "delicate  rankness"  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  and  they  say  the  oil  has  not 
the  true  taste.  They  know  that  by  exposing  the  oil 
to  the  action  of  heat  and  air  it  will  soon  ac(juire  this 
sought-for  bad  quality,  and  they  induce  the  trusting, 
anxious  novice  to  "mature"  his  oil,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  bring  it  from  the  rank  of  a  first-grade 
article  to  that  of  a  third  or  fourth  grade.  In  due 
process  of  time  the  oil-maker  himself  gets  accustomed 
to  this  taste  and  all  his  oils  are  made  to  conform  to 
the  same  degree  of  badness.  Thus  it  is  that  one 
finds  many  otherwise  fine  oils  with  a  strong  taste,  or 
as  I  have  had  people  call  it.  "an  economical  taste.'" 
for  it  takes  much  less  of  a  rank-tasting  oil  to  make  a 
salad  than  a  clean -tasting  one. 

Practice  and  science  have  ascertained  that  under 
favorable  conditions  of  temperature  the  oil  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  thickens  and  becomes  rancid. 
Whether  the  oxygen  acts  by  its  own  virtue,  as  Liebig 
contended,  or  through  the  medium  of  living  or- 
ganisms, as  is  maintained  by  Pasteur  and  his  dis- 
ciples, we  will  not  discuss;  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  renders  the  oil 
rancid.  This  action  of  air  on  olive  oil  is  one  that 
is  frequently  ignored  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
oil  makers.  Instead  of  exerting  themselves  to  keep 
the  oil  from  the  air,  they  go  to  work  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  submit  the  oil  to  one  of  its  most  destructive 
infiuences,  destroying  thereby  the  natural  delicate 
flavor  and  aroma. 

My  observation  has  been  that  the  oils  that  have 
given  California  her  good  reputation  in  this  line  have 
been  made  by  Americans  who  got  a  clear  general 
idea  of  the  principles  underlying  the  art,  oihI  applied 


every-day  American  common  sense  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  without  the  aid  or  guidance  of 
ignorant  peasants.  These  have  attained  by  their 
own  efforts  far  better  results  than  those  who  re- 
lied on  foreign  peasants  for  their  ideas.  A  good  in- 
telligent American  workman  who  knows  what 
cleanliness  is,  is  worth  a  regiment  of  peasants  with 
preconceived  ideas  about  the  way  oil  was  made  or 
the  way  it  tasted  in  some  out-of-the-way  village  in  a 
foreign  land. 


that  before  long  the  possibilities  of  California  in  the 
directions  of  supplying  the  Eastern  market  without- 
of-season  vegetables  will  have  been  exploited  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  at  present.— Bakersfield 
Californian, 
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FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Gardening  in  California. 


In  dealing  with  various  productive  industries 
which  contribute  to  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
State  few  persons  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables.  By  almost  common  consent, 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  State  the  vege- 
table garden  has  been  relegated  to  the  care  of  the 
plodding  Chinaman,  and  it  has  long  been  a  cardinal 
but  none  the  less  erroneous  article  it  the  creed  of 
the  "old  Californian"'  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
compete  with  Chinese  gardenei's,  since  no  white 
man  can  produce  vegetables  at  a  profit  for  so  low  a 
price  as  it  is  assumed  the  Mongolians  receive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  methods  of  cul- 
tivation followed  by  the  Chinese  are  so  much  more 
primitive,  cumbersome,  and  therefore  expensive,  by 
comparison  with  the  enlightened  methods  of  the 
American  market  gardener,  that  no  man  is  worthy 
of  being  deemed  intelligent  who  will  for  a  moment 
concede  that  the  claims  made  for  the  Chinese  are 
correct. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  any  man  of  intelligence 
that  such  is  the  case.  Upon  one  hand  is  the  Chinese 
agriculturist,  who,  as  far  as  possible,  does  all  his 
work  by  hand.  .Seldom  is  horse  power  or  machinery 
resorted  to  for  anything  (>xcept  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing. The  soil  is  dug  over  with  heavy  mattocks,  the 
seed  is  all  planted  by  hand,  the  cultivation  is  done 
with  cumbersome  utensils,  irrigation  is  often  per- 
fomed  with  tubs  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  and 
the  harvesting  and  transportation  of  the  crops  from 
the  field  is  often  done  by  manual  laboi-,  while  in  all 
cities  of  any  size  those  who  sell  the  vegetaVjles  to 
consumers  trans])ort  them  from  door  to  door  with- 
out the  aid  of  horse  or  vehicle.  The  Chinaman 
knows  nothing  of  the  new  and  choice  varieties  of 
vegetables  which  are  constantly  being  produced,  nor 
of  the  results  of  experience  constantly  being  made 
by  which  larger  and  better  results  are  attained.  He 
adheres  to  the  same  old  seeds  and  the  old  customs 
that  have  prevailed  for  ages. 

On  the  other  hand  the  intelligent  white  man  does 
all  the  work  of  gardening  by  the  use  of  labor-saving " 
machinery.  In  this  manner  two  men  are  enabled  to 
do  the  same  amount  of  cultivation  that  ten  or  fifteen 
Chinese  arc  i-efiuired  to  peform.  All  the  seed  sow- 
ing, the  destruction  of  weeds,  the  preparation  of  Ihe 
soil,  the  irrigation,  the  transportation  of  crops  is 
done  by  the  use  of  horse  power  and  labor-saving 
devices  of  one  kind  and  another.  The  white  garden- 
er has  the  experience  of  the  world  as  furnished  in 
the  myriad  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  publica- 
tions, to  draw  from;  and,  furthermore,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  furnish  the  choicest  varie- 
ties of  vegetable  products  of  all  kinds  while  his 
Chinese  competitor  still  adheres  to  those  which  have 
long  since  deteriorated  and  lost  what  little  excellence 
they  have  once  possessed. 

The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  is  simply  that  in  the 
early  history  of  the  State  gardening  was  by  common 
consent  regarded  as  a  jjuttering,  insignificant 
occupation,  "  fit  only  for  Chinamen,"  and  so  by  com- 
mon consent  they  were  allowed  a  practical  monopoly 
of  it;  but  to  maintain  for  a  moment  that  an  American 
of  average  intelligence  cannot  surpass  the  Chinese 
gardener  in  every  respect  is  simply  an  insult  to  the 
average  American's  common  sense. 

The  fact  that  others  besides  Chinese  could  produce 
vegetables  successfully  has  within  a  few  years 
gradually  been  recognized,  together  with  the  further 
fact  that  there  was  a  lucrative  field  for  industry 
in  the  development  of  an  Eastern  market  for  the 
vegetables  of  California  at  a  time  when  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  seasons  prevented  the  production  of  any 
sort  of  vegetable  grown  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The 
shipment  Qf  vegetables  of  various  kinds  to  the  East 
has  assumed  large  proportions  within  a  comparatively 
limited  period,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  having  ' 
shipped  over  50,000,000  jMunds  annually  for  several  | 
years,  while  the  Atchison  road  handled  over  .30,000,- 
000  pounds  last  \'ear.  The  bulk  of  these  shipments 
is  made  during  that  portion  of  the  year  when  vege- 
tables are  .scarce  at  the  East  and  the  highest  prices 
prevailed.  Singularly  enough,  at  other  periods  the 
tables  are  completely  turned,  and  whereas  at  one 
time  California  exports  onions,  potatoes,  etc.,  by  the 
carload,  it  is  not  long  before  the  East  is  called  upon 
to  supply  us  with  the  very  same  products.  Such  has 
been  the  case  during  the  present  season.  While 
many  millions  of  pounds  of  vegetables  have  been  sent 
East,  the  account  has  been  fully  balanced  by  shio- 
ment  subsequently  made  here.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  this  will  continue  but  foi-  a  short  period  and 


Food  and  Heredity. 

No  two  animals  are  alike,  no  two  produce  a  third 
which  is  a  duplicate  of  either  of  the  parents,  neither 
can  they  produce  an  animal  which  represents  the 
parents  in  equal  proportions.  Some  force  or  forces, 
obedient  to  the  laws  that  govern  them,  are  always 
active  in  producing  variations,  usually  small  in  ex- 
tent but  numerous  in  kind ;  so  while  two  individuals 
are  never  found  to  be  alike,  all  individuals  of  a  spe- 
cies are  similar.  Cows  having  a  fair  suppl}'  of  coarse 
food,  such  as  straw,  are  not  affected  if  fed  more  lib- 
erallv  of  the  same  food,  because  they  have  reached 
the  limit  of  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  kind  of 
food  fed.  We  discover,  then,  that  little  or  no  im- 
provement can  come  from  a  superabundance  of  poor 
food;  but  if  to  poor  food  is  added  even  a  small  quan- 
tity of  concentrated  food,  even  though  it  is  not  of  the 
best  quality,  then  the  animal  will  eat  and  digest 
more  than  before  and  make  a  small  gain.  Tliis  gain 
is  really  a  variatk)n,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  commonly  used.  As  soon  as  concentrated, 
highly  flavored  food  was  given  with  the  coarser,  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs  were  stimulated  to  in- 
creased action  and  more  efficient  effort,  and  so  im- 
provement went  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

Under  what  conditions  do  animals  tend  to  vary, 
and  under  what  to  uniformity  ?  We  know  from  ob- 
servation that  wild  animals,  and  even  those  which 
have  been  domesticated  and  have  returned  to  a  feral 
state,  always  tend  to  uniformity:  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  animals  changed  from  a  wild  to  a  domesticated 
state  tend  to  vary  in  color,  in  form  and  in  produc- 
tive powers.  Can  the  cause  or  law  be  discovered 
which,  in  the  one  case  tends  to  likeness,  and  in  other, 
to  change  'Z 

All  the  wild  animals  of  a  species  in  any  given  local- 
ity are  placed  under  similar,  almost  identical,  con- 
ditions. If  one  is  exposed  to  extreme  cold,  so  are 
all  the  others;  if  one  lacks  for  food,  so  do  the  others. 
All  conceive  and  bear  young  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year.  Thus  it  appears  to  be  a  law  that  when  all  the 
conditions  of  a  large  group  of  animals  are  similar, 
similarity  with  only  slight  variation  ajjpears.  When 
animals  are  domestu  ated,  the  evironment  ard  breed- 
ing of  the  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  and  families 
are  as  unlike  as  are  the  men  by  whom  they  ai'e  owned, 
and  as  variable  as  the  land  and  climate  and  ex- 
posure of  the  farms  on  which  they  are  kept.  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  the  many  and  wide  variations 
seen  in  our  domesticated  animals  are  due  to  valuable 
food,  habit  and  climate.  Food  is  the  productive 
power,  habit  controls  to  some  extent  the  energy 
produced  by  the  food;  climate,  environment,  comfort 
and  pain  help  or  hinder,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
power  which  food  possesses  to  sustain  healthy  life, 
growth  and  surplus  products. 

We  may  also  fairly  conclude  that  food,  with  its 
accompanying  helps  and  hindrances,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  factors  which  go  to  produce  variation.  But, 
does  the  stock  breeder  want  to  secure  variation  or 
uniformity  ?  The  answer  is  likely  to  come  quickly, 
"Uniformity."  This  is  the  rock  in  shoal  water  on 
which  many  a  stock  breeder  has  wrecked  his  herds, 
flocks  and  bank  account.  This  error  comes  from  a 
loose  use  of  words  which  leads  naturally  to  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  principles  of  improve- 
ment. What  we  should  strive  for  is  variation.  We 
do  not  want  the  calf  to  be  like  its  parents,  but  bet- 
ter. But  if  the  variation  from  the  parents  is  wide 
in  a  single  generation,  or  becomes  what  is  called  a 
"spot,"  it  is  not  likely  to  perpetuate  itself.  So  my 
definition  is  not  yet  complete.  Similarity,  with 
slight  variation  for  the  better  in  each  succeeding 
generation,  is  Nature's  mode  of  action. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  our  farm  animals  have  not  only 
been  tamed,  but  domesticated,  since  the  time  of 
Jacob,  more  than  3,500  years  ago.  All  this  time 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  them,  yet  three- 
fourths  of  all  domesticated  animals  in  the  United 
States  are  inferior.  Swine  alone  form  the  only  ex- 
ception in  the  North  to  this  universal  failure  to  pro- 
duce a  large  percentage  of  really  good  animals.  Nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  hogs  that  find  their  way  to  the  great 
packing  centers  are  of  the  blood— that  is,  they  are 
either  full-bloods  or  grades  of  the  Poland-China.  ^ 
The  same  factors  that  have  produced  this  great 
breed  of  swine  will,  in  intelligent  hands,  produce 
American  V)reeds  and  families  of  dairy  cattle,  which 
win  be  similar  in  kind  and  uniformly  good. 

The  parent  which  is  in  the  most  jjerfect  physical 
condition  at  or  immediately  after  conception,  will,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  dominate  not  only  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  offspring,  but  the  sex  as  well. 
More  males  than  females  are  born  in  civilized  nations. 
This  might  be  expected,  as  men  marry  at  a  more 
mature  age  than  women.  More  female  calves  are 
produced  than  males  among  the  cattle  of  the  Nether- 
lands.   It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  among 
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dairymen  there  to  keep  yearlings,  or  at  most  two- 
year-old  bulls,  in  their  herds.  Sheep-breeders,  both 
in  France  and  America,  have  observed  that  the  first 
lamb  yeaned  in  a  large  flock,  in  which  but  a  few  rams 
were  kept,  were  nearly  all  males;  while  those  which 
were  yeaned  later,  the  product  of  the  male  after  his 
vigor  was  reduced,  were  largely  females.  Vigor 
and  maturity  play  an  important  part  in  the  improve- 
ment of  dairy  cattle,  as  well  as  in  the  betterment  of 
of  other  classes  of  live  stock.  The  cows  that  carried 
off  the  prizes  at  that  Columbian  Exposition  were  all 
vigorous,  strong  animals  of  character  and  substance. 
No  spider-limed,  hollow-chested,  gothic-ribbed, 
papery-skinned  dove-colored  fawns  got  even  an  honor- 
able mention.  How  is  this  vigor,  power,  and  strength 
to  be  secured  ?  How  did  Brown  Bessie  get  her 
great  power  ?  I  answer,  through  small  steady  vari- 
ation for  the  better  through  a  half  century,  and 
through  ten  generations  of  ancestors.  What  pro- 
duced the  variations  ?  Chance  ?  No.  Increased 
energy,  the  result  of  increased  ability,  derived  prim- 
arily through  food,  must  of  necessity  produce  some- 
thing which  had  not  been  present  before— that  is, 
variation. 

Can  acquired  qualities  be  transmitted  ?  The  most 
eminent  observers  of  animals,  especially  of  those 
which  are  domesticated,  agree,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, that  they  can  be  transmitted  through  one  or 
many  generations.  The  offspring  of  horses  which 
have  been  long  under  the  control  of  man,  especially 
those  used  for  agricultral  purposes,  are  trained  for 
their  work  more  easily  than  are  those  from  wild 
horses.  It  would  almost  seem  that  they  had  the  power 
to  transmit  to  their  offspring  the  education  which  the 
parents  had  received  during  their  lifetime.  But  the 
question  which  most  interests  us  is:  Are  acquired 
qualities,  as  a  rule,  transmitted  in  full  force  in  the 
dairies  of  this  State  ?  I  think  not,  for  if  they  had 
been,  the  dairy  cow  would  be  a  far  more  profitable 
animal  than  she  is.  In  order  that  acquired  qualities 
may  be  transmitted  and  perpetuated  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  and  uniformity,  two  things  are 
necessary.  The  animals  inheriting  the  recently  ac- 
quired qualities  must  be  kept  on  as  good  food  and 
have  as  good  surroundings — nay,  these  must  be 
somewhat  better,  if  they  are  to  equal  their  parents. 
And,  finally,  the  acquired  qualities  must  have  been 
long  present  in  the  breed  or  variety.  If  so,  and  as 
good  or  better  conditions  are  secured  to  the  offspring 
as  were  furnished  to  the  parents,  then  acquired 
qualities  may  most  certainly  be  transmitted. — 
(Address  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Eoberts.) 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Milk  Tests  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
1894. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Robert  Ashburuer. 

One  of  the  most  iuderesting  and  instructive 
features  of  the  live  stock  department  at  our  recent 
State  Fair  was  the  milking  trials,  in  which  eleven 
cows  were  entered,  and  all  of  them  forward  for  the 
test  of  both  quantity  and  quality  of  milk — the  win- 
ning cows  being  the  ones  producing  the  most  butter 
fat  during  the  three  days'  trial,  September  10th  to 
12th  inclusive. 

A  test  of  this  kind  is  both  useful  and  instructive 
because  the  outcome  and  winnings  are  based  on 
actual  facts.  It  was  also  pleasing  to  the  contestants 
for  these  premiums  to  have  the  tests  conducted  in 
an  able  and  satisfactory  manner  and  to  see  the  Bab- 
cock  machine  handled  with  a  degree  of  competency 
quite  unknown  to  exhibitors  of  former  years,  in  this 
class. 

Mr.  Thos.  B.  Hall,  of  Sacramento,  was  appointed 
inspector  of  the  milking  trials  throughout,  and  by 
his  courtesy  we  are  favored  with  a  table  giving  the 
daily  produce  of  each  cow,  and  the  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  for  each  separate  milking. 

We  give  the  results,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  in 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  total  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  given  by  each  cow  and  the  weight  of 
butter  fat  contained  in  same,  for  the  three  days, 
also  the  lowest  and  highest  per  cent  of  each  cow's 
milk,  as  well  as  the  average  per  cent  of  fat  for  the 
whole  of  the  milk  given  by  each  cow  in  the  three 
day's  trial,  enough,  we  think,  for  present  purposes. 


parison  we  have  calculated  the  average  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  in  the  milk  of  both  years,  with  the  follow- 
ing result: 

No.  2  gave  132.5  pounds  of  3.1  per  cent  milk  in 
1893,  as  against  131.92  pounds  of  3.45  per  cent  milk 
in  1894. 

No.  4  gave  98  pounds  of  5.2  per  cent  milk  in  1893, 
and  72  pounds  of  5.2  per  cent  milk  in  1894. 

No.  6  gave  133.5  pounds  of  3.45  per  cent  milk  in 
1893,  and  118.79  pounds  of  3.29  per  cent  milk  in  1894. 

No.  8  gave  163  pounds  of  3.33  per  cent  milk  in 
1893,  and  100  pounds  of  3. 03  per  cent  milk  in  1894. 

The  variation  in  three  out  of  the  four  cows  ranges 
from  .35,  or  rather  more  than  one-third  of  one  per 
cent  in  No  2,  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  this  cow 
being  practically  the  same  each  year. 

In  No.  0  we  have  an  example  of  a  cow  giving  both 
more  and  richer  milk  in  1893  than  in  1894,  while 
No.  8  acts  in  an  exactly  opposite  way,  giving  60  per 
cent  more  milk  containing  .30  of  one  per  cent  less 
butter  fat  than  the  lesser  quantity  of  milk  given  in 
1894. 

The  above  facts  prove  that  cows  do  not  always 
give  the  same  quality  of  milk,  even  when  having 
similar  treatment  in  the  way  of  feed  and  surround- 
ings all  the  time.  Much  less  are  they  likely  to  do  it 
under  all  circumstances,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe. 

It  proves,  also,  that  experiments  of  short  duration 
are  of  no  practical  value.  Nothing  less  than  such  as 
cover  a  series  of  years  in  the  life  of  a  cow  can  prove 
to  be  really  useful.  We  have  made  a  similar  asser- 
tion more  than  once  before  now  saying  that  the  true 
value  of  a  cow  that  offers  fairly  well  at  the  pail  can- 
not be  proved  in  a  single  season.  Cows  vary  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  they  give  from  year  to  year,  and 
there  remains  no  room  for  doubt  about  there  being 
variation  in  the  quality,  which  variation  will,  in  a 
degree,  be  governed  by  the  food  and  treatment  the 
cows  receive,  not  only  from  year  to  year  but  all  their 
lives. 


THE  FIELD. 


Growing  and  Storing  Sweet  Potatoes. 


The  reflections  of  G.  H.  Turner,  a  Mississippi 
sweet-potato  grower,  may  be  suggestive  to  those 
who  have  crops  to  gather  and  store  in  this  State  : 

Never  dig  until  the  tubers  are  thoroughly  matured. 
To  test  their  maturity,  break  a  few  of  the  tubers. 
If  the  fracture  turns  black  the  potatoes  are  not  ripe. 
They  are  immature,  and  if  dug  at  this  stage  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  rot,  and  that  right 
speedily.  But  if  the  fracture  heals  over  quickly  and 
is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  tint,  they 
are  ripe,  and  it  will  be  safe  to  dig  them.  With 
proper  care  they  will  keep  as  well  as  corn. 

Never  allow  the  crown  of  the  potatoes  (the  part 
that  reaches  or  projects  beyond  the  surface)  to  be- 
come frosted  or  the  potatoes  to  be  cold-bitten  at  any 
time  nor  in  any  manner.  It  is  always  safest  and 
best  to  dig  before  frost  and  (when  practicable)  in  a 
dry  time. 

Never  bank  th(!m  in  a  moist  place  or  where  mois- 
ture can  rise  from  below.  They  should  also  have  a 
tight  roof  over  them. 

Never  use  baskets  in  handling  them,  but  always 
use  boxes. 

Never  allow  potatoes  that  are  cut,  broken,  bruised 
or  abraded  to  be  banked  with  the  sound  ones,  but 
always  cull  them  out  for  immediate  use. 

Never  bank  over  fifty  bushels  in  one  place.  If 
raising  for  the  market,  it  is  best  to  sack  or  barrel 
them  up  as  fast  as  dug.  The  same  is  true  where 
store-room  is  abundant,  as  in  the  basement  of  large 
buildings,  or  they  may  be  kept  in  bins,  hogsheads, 
etc.,  the  iact  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller 
the  piles  the  easier  they  may  be  looked  over  and 
rotten  ones  taken  out. 

Never  put  their  winter  covering  on  too  soon  or 
keep  too  warm.  More  potatoes  are  lost  annually 
from  keeping  them  too  warm  than  are  lost  by  undue 
exposure  to  cold.  They  should  be  covered  lightly 
until  they  have  gone  through  their  sweat  and  are 
thoroughly  dry,  putting  on  more  cover  as  the  weather 
grows  colder,  until  by  the  time  severely  cold  vsroather 
sets  in  there  should  be  sufficient  dry  earth  above  and 
around  them  to  effectually  exclude  all  frost. 


I.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10.. 
11. 


Name  or  Cow. 


Lady  Woods  

Baden  Ruby  4th  

Rebecca  Edmonds  3d. 
Olga  of  YiTba  Ruena 

Baden  Cherry  4th  

Joan  of  Baden  2d  

Korvortje  3d  

Rosa  BeUe  8th  

Red  Annie  1st  

Rose  Ann  

Butter  Witch  


Breed. 


Age. 


Date  of  last 
Calving. 


Jersey   7  .years  7  mouthslSeptember  2,  1894. 

Shorthorn   5  years  6  inonths  july  2,  1894  

Holstein   1894  

Jersey  II  years  2  mouths  May,  1894  

Shorthorn   6  years  S  months;  August  14,  1894. . . 

Shorthorn   6  years     monthsiAugust  22,  1894  

Holstein   1 1894  

Shorthorn   8  years  2  months  August  ."i,  1894  

Shorthorn   9  years  7  monthslAugust  27,  1894  — 

Shorthorn   2  years  11  months  |  July  17,  1894  


Holstein  '  2  years 


'1394. 


Total  milk  for  3 
days,  pounds... 

i  Total  butter  fat.  | 

Variation  iu  per 
cent  of  tat  in  j 
1    milk   1 

116,7.5 

7.879 

6  4  to  7  0 

131.92 

4  5;a 

3  2      3  6 

127  36 

4  076 

3.2  3.2 

76  05 

3  946 

5  0      5  4 

113  ,=>2 

3  <I04 

3  2  3.6 

118  79 

3.899 

3  2  3.4 

LSI  60 

3  876 

2  6  3.2 

100  04 

3.638 

3  2  4.0 

94  99 

3.231 

32  3.6 

74,06 

2.697 

3.4  4.0 

56.49 

2.133 

3.2  4.0 

CD  o*  'I 
"CP 


6  74 
3  45 
3  2 
5  2 
3  45 
3,29 

2  98 
3.63 

3  4 
3  64 
3.78 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Maligning  the  Hen. 


Authorities  have  said  with  emphasis,  and  poultry 
and  agricultural  papers  throughout  the  country  have 
reiterated  times  without  number,  says  the  Countri/ 
Gcntlemnn,  that  125  eggs  per  hen  is  about  the  aver- 
age number  to  be  expected  from  a  good-sized  flock. 
These  are  the  average  figures  given  by  those  who 
take  good  care  of  large  flocks,  who  understand  the 
business  more  or  less  thoroughly,  and  who  keep  ac- 
counts to  the  penny;  and  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  represent  fairly  the  average  number  laid 
by  the  one  great  flock  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  But  do  they  represent  the  average  work 
of  the  farmer's  hen  ?  Don't  you  believe  it.  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  I  thought  these  figures  were 
fair,  but  judging  from  the  work  of  the  farm  hen,  as 
I  have  been  able  to  observe  it  through  many  years, 
and  comparing  the  results  of  this  observation  with 
my  own  accounts  when  the  hens  were  laying,  as  I 
thought,  very  well,  indeed,  I  feel  justified  in  assert- 
ing my  conviction  that  her  average  product  is,  if 
anything,  below  100  eggs  per  year.  The  accounts 
show  that  the  molting  season  and  the  zero  season 
reduce  the  average  that  looked  so  fair  in  an  amazing 
degree.  In  the  best  season  for  eggs  there  are  few 
flocks  that  give  more  than  half  as  many  eggs  a.s 
there  are  hens  in  the  flock  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  if  this  rate  could  be  kept  up  for  every  day  in  the 
year  it  would  give  an  average  of  only  180  eggs  a 
year  for  the  whole  flock.  But  every  one  who  has 
ever  kept  a  flock  of  hens  on  the  farm  knows  that 
with  most  flocks  this  season  lasts  but  two  or  three 
months;  it  would  need  to  last  seven  months  to  give 
100  per  year  as  an  average,  if  hens  were  entirely 
idle  from  November  to  April,  as  it  is  so  common  for 
farmers'  hens  to  be.  At  this  point,  no  doubt,  you 
will  say  that  many  farmers  get  a  few  eggs  all  through 
the  winter.  Quite  true;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
can  hardly  point  to  one  whose  hens  yield  him  a  num- 
ber of  eggs  per  day  equal  to  half  his  flock  during 
the  whole  of  the  other  seven  months.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  exists;  and  if  this  be  the  case  the  aver- 
age can  hardly  reach  100,  even  in  those  flocks  that 
apparently  do  the  best. 

Pip-Tongue  Mutilation. 


Of  the  eleven  cows  named  in  the  above  table,  four 
wer*  in  the  test  of   1893.    For  the  sake  of  com- 


With  careful  attention  to  the  above  details, 
potatoes  are  as  easy  to  keep  as  corn. 


sweet 


Ever  since  we  can  remember,  the  picking  off  of 
something  from  the  tongue  of  a  chick  has  been  prac- 
ticed, and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  the 
whole  brood.  A  writer  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  sends 
the  Poultry  Ketpvr  a  letter  on  the  subject,  and  says: 

"  A  man  claiming  to  be  a  chicken  doctor  tells  me 
that  I  should  have  the  "pips"  removed  from  the 
tongues  of  certain  of  my  chickens,  as  they  do  not 
seem  to  feel  well.  He  says  he  has  removed  these 
"pips"  (I  know  no  other  name  for  them)  in  many 
cases,  and  always  improved  the  health  of  the 
chicken  thereby.  It  is  a  new  thing  to  me,  and,  not 
seeing  anything  bearing  on  the  subject  in  any  of  the 
poultry  journals  that  I  have,  I  thought  1  would  ask 
you  for  your  opinion." 

In  reply  the  PovUry  Keeper  says :  ' '  What  is  known 
as  '  pip  '  is  caused  by  the  nostrils  being  clogged,  due 
often  to  colds,  which  compels  the  chicks  or  fowls  to 
breathe  with  the  bills  open.  This,  of  course,  causes 
dryness  of  the  tongue,  and  to  pick  anything  off 
simply  mutilates  the  tongue  and  causes  it  to  bleed, 
inflicting  unnecessary  pain.  A  drop  of  sweet  oil,  or 
a  drop  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  kerosene  and  six 
parts  of  sweet  oil,  forced  in  each  nostril  with  a  sew- 
ing-machine oil  can  will  remove  the  difficulty." 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 

rieasurement  by  Miners'  Inch. 


"  A  miner's  inch  "  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  the  term 
being  indefinite,  its  exact  application  being  of  local 
determination.  It  is  primarily  a  pressure  measure, 
and  it  is  on  that  question  of  pressure  hinges  the  dif- 
ference in  the  several  modes  of  measuring  by  what 
is  usually  called  "  a  miner's  inch."  All  are  agreed 
that  is  the  amount  of  water  that  will  pass  in  twenty- 
four  hours  through  an  opening  one  inch  square,  the 
difl'ercnce  in  custom  being  the  amount  of  pressure  or 
the  depth  of  the  center  of  the  opening  be- 
low the  water  line.  If  four  inches,  the 
livery  is  calculated  to  be  538*  gallons 
hour;  if  six  inches,  about  600  gallons 
hour.  While,  of  course,  the  greater  the  pressure 
the  greater  the  flow,  the  matter  is  necessarily 
largely  one  of  theory,  deducted  from  the  flow  occa- 
sioned by  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  influenced  by 
the  manner  of  delivery,  the  nature  of  the  edges  of 
the  hole,  the  head  of  water  above  the  hole,  etc.,  so 
that  exactness  cannot  be  reached.  Then,  again, 
there  are  ten,  eleven  and  twelve-hour  inches,  and  a 
twenty-four-hour  inch. 

A  Smartsville,  Cal.,  inch  is  calculated  on  the  dis 
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charj^p  of  water  throuofh  a  four-inch  hole  with  a 
seven-inch   board    top.   Ihns  passinff  through  1.78  ^ 
I'ubic-  feet  per  minute.    The  La  (J range  Diteh  Co.. 
Milton  Ditfh  Co.,  and  North  Hloonifield  I?,  (i.  M.  Co.  j 
measured  an  opeiiinij       }  inches,  six-ineh  pressure, 
•iivinjr  I..")?.")  euijic  feet  per  minute.     Other  com- 
panies in  California  measured  in  different  ways,  the 
Iheoretical  numl>er  of  cubic   feet  discharf^inw  vary- j 
\n<^  from  1.7H  jjer  minute  in  the  case  of  the  Smarts-  | 
ville  inch  to  1.4(1  in  Amador  county.  j 

It  was  lonf,'  since  deemed  of  sutticient  importance  i 
to  be  legally  defined,  and  the  State  .sets  '"a  miner's 
inch  "  at  that  quantity  of  water  whidi  will  flow 
Ihrough  an  opening  of  one  square  inch  in  the  bottom 
or  side  of  a  vessel,  under  a  pressure  of  four  inches 
above  an  opening.  According  to  this,  fifty  of  the 
above  miners'  inclics  are  equivalent  to  a  discharge  | 
of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second. 

To  get  the  number  of  gallons  in  miners'  inches, 
multiply  the  given  number  of  inches  by  14.9(51,  point-  ' 
ing  off  five  decimals.    The  result  will  be  the  number 
of  gallons  discharged  per  second. 

To  get  the  miners'  inch  in  gallons,  divide  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  flow,  or  di.scharge  per  minute,  by 
8.97Ut).  The  result  will  be  the  number  of  inches 
sought. 

One  miiier.s'  ini'li  in  gallon.s  per  second  is..  (t.Hflfi 

l^er  minute   8.97(1 

Per  hour   .53S..'5«i 

I'erdav   12, 925.44 

Her  month   293,41 » 

Per  year  4,721,0ir 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  may  be  assumed  that  a  miner's  inch  will  dis- 
charge in  one  minute  1.57  cubic  feet. 

The  accompanjing  illustration  is  of  an  opening, 
lifty  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,  in  a  two-inch 
board ;  the  opening  being  from  its  center  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  seven  inches,  or  from  the  top  of  the 
opening  to  the  surface,  six  inches.  The  opening 
represents  100  miners'  inches,  which  will  discharge 
157  cubic  feet  per  ninute,  ascertained  upon  reliable 
and  practical  e.vperiments  by  competent  engineers. 
When  the  opening  is  narrower  or  wider,  the  dis- 
charge will  differ  slightly  from  that  stated;  being 
more  with  larger  and  longer  openings,  and  less  with 
smaller  and  shorter  ones,  but  sufficiently  close  in 
estimating  for  any  size  of  stream  adapted  to  this 
method. 

The  illustration  shows  an  aperture  fifty  inches 
long,  two  inches  wid(f,  through  a  two-inch  board, 
the  outside  lower  edge  of  the  board  being  chamfered 
an  inch.  Tlie  slot  is  shown  one-half  drawn  open;  but 
the  board  or  gate,  which  slides  by  means  of  a  rabbit 
or  a  shoulder  upon  the  top  board,  carries  a  piece 
fastened  to  its  end,  which  slides  back  and  forth  in 
the  slot,  making  the  spill  of  water  more  or  less  in 
width,  to  suit  the  size  of  stream,  or  to  keep  the 
depth  of  water  over  this  notch,  exactly  six  inches 
from  the  surface  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  notch.  A 
colored  line  may  be  painted  on  the  up-stream  side  of 
the  board,  giving  the  exact  height  above  the  notch, 
or  the  baard  itself  may  be  so  located  that  the  width 
of  it  above  the  notch  is  exactly  six  inches.  The  mo- 
ment the  water  begins  to  spill  over  the  board  the 
gate  can  be  further  drawn  and  the  opening  in- 
creased, until  precisely  the  quantity  issues  through 
the  opening  that  will  hold  the  water  at  the  top  level 
of  the  dam  or  board,  or  at  the  line  drawn  upon  it,  to 
represent  the  distance  above  the  slot  or  mortise  in 
the  board. 

When  the  gate  has  been  sufficiently  drawn,  or 
properly  adjusted  by  means  of  its  handle,  so  that 
the  upper  level  of  the  water  will  stand  exactly  at 
the  line,  the  length  of  the  opening  through  which  the 
water  is  passing  can  be  easily  measured.  This 
length,  multiplied  by  the  two  inches  opening,  gives 
the  exact  number  of  miners'  inches.  As  an  instance, 
if  the  gate  is  sufficiently  drawn  to  make  the  opening 
thirty  inches  long,  through  which  the  water  is  spill- 
ing, there  will  be  sixty  miners'  inches.  As  the  notch 
is  two  inches  wide,  multiplying  the  thirty  inches  by 
two  obtains  the  sixty  square  inches,  or  sixty  miners' 
inches.  Assuming  that  each  miners'  inch  will  dis- 
charge 1.57  cubic  feet,  there  will  pass  sixty  times 
that  quantity,  or  nearly  ninety-five  and  two-teuths 
cubic  feet  per  minute. 

For  irrigation  purposes  water  is  sold  in  this  State 
by  the  cubic  foot  a  second,  or  the  miners"  inch,  or  the 
tiiousand  gallons,  the  latter  being  deceptive  and  un- 
satisfactory. With  the  ii-rigator,  the  standard  meas- 
ure of  water  is  the  cubic  foot  a  second,  or  ' '  second 
foot,  "  as  it  is  often  called.  In  a  ditch  a  foot  wide 
and  a  foot  deep,  in  which  the  average  velocity  (not 
tiie  top  or  center  velocity)  was  one  foot  a  second,  it 
would  give  a  cubic  foot  a  second.  If  the  velocity 
were  two  feet  a  second  it  would  give  two  feet  a 
second,  and  so  on. 

On  account  of  the  ditficulty  of  getting  the  average 
velocity,  water  in  considei-able  quantities  has  to  be 
measured  with  a  weir  or  the  fall  over  a  sharp-edged 
board  from  a  still  pond.  But  this  is  inconvenient 
for  small  ijuantities,  and  it  is  not  alwa3's  convenient 
to  make  a  pond  large  enough  to  deaden  the  velocity 
of  the  stream  to  a  stillness  i-eliable  for  accurate 
measurement.  It  was  because  of  this  that  the 
miners  in  early  days  adopted  the  pressure  measure — 
the  miners"  inch. 

A  discount  of  about  thii'ty-six  per  cent  is  made  for 


the  twisting  of  the  water  and  other  resistance  to 
its  di.scharge.  which  leaves  a  flow  of  IJi.OOO  gallons  a 
day,  nine  gallons  a  minute  or  540  gallons  an  hour. 
These  are  in  round  numl)ers,  which  will  l)e  used  all 
through  for  convenientc.  They  vary  a  trifle  not 
worth  considering  and  only  make  them  harder  to  re- 
member. 

This  is  a  convenient  measure  because  it  is  one- 
fiftieth  of  a  cubic  foot  a  second.  It  amounts  to  (i20,- 
000  cubic  feet  a  year,  which  equals  4,75(»,0O0  gallons. 
This  will  cover  an  acre  over  fourteen  feet  deep  in  a 
year,  and  cover  ten  acres  about  eiglitcen  inches  deep. 
This  would  give  to  ten  acres  six  iri-'igations  of  three 
inches  each,  which  woukl  be  inoi-e  effective  than  siS; 
rains  of  three  im-lies  eai'h.  as  they  generally  come. 

Oi\o  mini'r's  inch  will  flood 

l(i.(i(t  acres  i)pr  year  1.4-")  It.  \]or\> 

14.4'.l     "      "   '  '•   I. (HI  ft.  (U'ep 

is.  II     ••      "   9.(iO  in.  ilfc')) 

In  the  measurement  of  water  in  a  stream  the  weir 


made  of  the  depth  of  water  over  the  top  of  stake  L'. 
Such  measurement  gives  the  true  depth  of  water 
passing  over  the  notch,  because  if  measured  dirt-ctly 
on  the  notch  the  curvature  of  water  woukl  i-educe 
the  depth.  The  line  />  is  a  level  from  the  bottom  of 
notch  //  to  the  top  of  stake  A',  while  the  dotted  line 
(J  represents  the  top  of  the  water,  and  the  distance 
between  the  lines  gives  the  true  depth  or  spill  over 
the  weir  boai-d.  'The  line  I)  has  the  apjx'arance  of 
running  over  tlie  top  of  the  board,  when,  in  fact,  it 
passes  behind  it — the  reader  is  supposed  to  look 
through  the  board  and  the  post.  The  surface  of 
water  after  passing  below  the  board  should  not  be 
nearer  the  notch  //  tiian  ten  inches.  Neither  should 
the  nature  of  the  chainu'l  abov.-  the  board  be  such  as 
to  force  or  liurry  the  water  to  the  board,  Imt  should 
be  amply  wide  and  de<-])  to  allow  the  water  to  aj)- 
pi-oach  the  notch  quietly.  If  it  passes  the  channel 
rapidly  it  will  be  forced  (.ver  the  notch  and  a  larger 
quantity  will  pass  than  is  desired.       IHj        ;  >■>  * 


dam  method,  herewith  illusti"ited.  is  deeined  of 
value. 

It  is  first  necessarj'  to  know  the  amount  of  head 
and  fall  that  can  be  secured.    The  next  step  is  to  , 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  the  stream  affoi'ils.  I 
The  t|uantily  of  water  can  be  closely  estimated  by  j 
tlie  following  suggestions  and  the  iliusti-ation.    U.se  j 
a  board  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  stream,  i 
with  each  end  set  in  the  bank.    Cut  a  notcli  in  the  ! 
board,  tleep  enough  to  ))ass  all  the  watei-  and  long  i 
enough  to  reach  about  two-thirds  across  the  stream. 
The  bottom  ends  of  the  notch  /i  in  tiie  board  should 
be  beveled  on  the  down  stream  side,  leaving  the  ; 
upper  edge   almost  sharp.     The  stake  A'  should  ! 
be  driven   in  the  bottom   of  the  stream  several  I 
feet  above  the  board  on  a  level  with  the  notch  /i,  I 
this  level  being  easily  found  when  the  water  is  be- 
ginning to  spill  over  the  board. 

After  the  water  has  come  to  a  stand  and  reached  [ 
its  greatest  depth,  a  careful  measui-emeat  can  be  i 


Supjiose  the  notch  in  the  board  is  twenty  inches 
wide,  and  thi"  water  at  the  stake  A'  five  and  a  lui!f 
inches  deep.  Then  5.18  cubic  feet  is  the  quantity 
of  water  passing  for  each  inch  in  widtli;  since  the 
sujjjiosed  weir  is  twenty  inches,  this  result  must  be 
multiplied  by  twenty,  wliicli  gives  lUS.d  eubic  feet 
pi'r  minute. 

An  im])ortant  mattei-  in  measuring  small  streams 
is  the  possibility  of  damming  oi-  liokling  the  water, 
and  using  it  a  part  of  t  he  tliiu>  instead  of  constantly. 
If  the  water  is  held  for  twclvi'  hours,  and  the  whole 
quantity  used  in  the  next  twelve  lioui's,  with  the 
su]jply  that  the  stream  affords  in  the  same  time,  the 
power  of  the  stream  would  be  doubled,  foi- the  twelve 
hours,  and  give  a  better  i>ffeet  than  if  used  con- 
stantlv. 


The  Argentine  wool  markets  are  lively,  but 
American  wool  markets  are  lifeless.  Free  wool 
big  thing  for  foreigners.  — Detroit  Journal 
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The  Big  Telescopes. 


The  "glasses  of  Mount  Hamilton, 
Milan  and  Pultowa  reveal  worlds  at 
the  ])rcsei7t  time  in  all  stages  of  evolu- 
tion. They  may  be  traced  from  misty 
nebuke  to  olitteriiig  suns,  from  orbs  in 
the  high  noon  of  development  to  those 
that  repose  in  the '  sepulchral  shadows 
of  the  coming  night.  But,  says  the 
Pittsburg  Dixjxitcli,  neither  by  analysis 
or  analogy  can  we  conclude  that  the 
activity  of  the  universe  began  only 
when  man  began  to  evolve  on  the  in- 
consequeiit  and  diminutive  sphere 
known  as  the  earth.  We  may  not  con- 
clude that  the  myriads  of  scintillant 
suns  in  space— the'  ;)0(),(IOO,nOO  of  orbs 
that  the  great  Lick  telescope  disclosed 
in  the  milky  way  alone — are  only  celes- 
tial lanterns  hung  out  to  illuminate 
terrestrial  night.  A  wider  knowledge 
sustains  the  conclusion  that  other 
worlds  long  preceded  ours  and  shall 
long  continue  when  the  fretted  fabric 
that  we  call  our  globe  shall  have 
passed  away.  We  may,  then,  dismiss 
some  of  GUI'  early  conceptions  and 
grasp  the  fact  that  terrestrial  creation, 
instead  of  ranktng  as  the  event  in 
the  economy  of  the  universe  was  only 
one  in  an  eternal  train  of  minor  inci- 
dents. What  else  may  be  the  meaning 
of  that  illimitable  and  infinite  field  of 
space  where  glows  diffusing  light  and 
heat,  the  countless  hosts  of  colossal 
suns,  which,  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  must  radiate  their  light 
and  heat,  and  must  diffuse  these  into 
systems  that  must  evoke  them. 

And  when  the  great  Chicago  tele- 
scope is  completed,  when  we  may  ex- 
plore the  added  area  and  possess  the 
added  intensity  and  the  stellar  revela- 
tions come  nearer  to  us,  and  when,  be- 
yond that  telescopic  achievement, 
come  others  in  the  coming  century 
with  still  farther  and  keener  sight,  we 
may  be  ai)le  to  grasp  but  a  little  of  the 
gTeat  signififiince  that  may  be  un- 
folded. 

The  world  is  yet  young  in  stellar 
science.  It  is  not  old  in  any  kind  of 
science.  It  is  only  in  the  dawn  of  the 
significance  of  knowledge  and  of  mak- 
ing its  practical  application.  We  are 
b(>fore  the  sunri.se;  only  in  the  twilight, 
and  just  behind  us  is  the  night.  We 
ai'e  still  so  near  our  congeneric 
savagery  that  the  barbarous  imprint 
confronts  us  everywhere;  the  civilizing 
telescope,  -even  with  ourselves,  is 
almost  as  nothing  to  the  interest  be- 
stowed on  some  new  death-dealing  de- 
vice, and  our  greatest  honors  we  be- 
stow on  those  who  are  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  destruction  of  their  fellows. 


Blind  and  Black  Frogs. 

Hon.  A.  15.  Fall  of  the  Supreme 
bench  hasn't  exactly  a  white  elephant 
on  his  hands,  but  he  has  something 
much  more  cui-ious  and  intei'esting  in 
the  shape  oi'  a  whole  settlement  of 
black  frogs,  found  in  his  Sunol  mine  in 
the  HIack  mountain  mining  disti'ict, 
near  Las  Cruces.  He  was  telling  some 
of  his  fi-iends  about  the  matter  and  the 
facts  form  quite  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  biological  histoi-y  of  New  Mexico. 
A  number  of  men,  it  seems,  were  sink- 
ing a  shaft  in  this  healthy  gold  pro- 
ducer some  weeks  ago.  when  at  a  depth 
of  190  feet  they  struck  in  an  under- 
ground stream  a  perfect  stratum  of 
small  black  frogs.  U]jon  examination 
they  were  each  found  to  be  about  the 
size  of  one's  thumb,  and  to  be  entirely 
blind.  Another  curious  fact  was  that 
the  stream  in  which  they  lived  was 
seventy-seven  feet  below  the  water 
level,  and  upon  analysis  it  was  found  to 
contain  no  organic  matter  whatever. 

The  only  other  points  at  which  such 
frogs  have  been  fi)und  are  in  California 
and  England,  and  their  existence  in  the 
Sunol  mine  is  additional  proof  that 
New  Mexico  is  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  all  nuitters,  even  including 
subterranean  frogs. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Herrick  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  lVu)logy,  Dennison  University, 
at  (Jranville,  Oiiio,  has  heard  of  this 
find  and  writes  to  parties  at  Las 
Cruces  requesting  that  specimens  be 
sent  him. — Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 


WAINWRIGHFS 

EXTENSION  RODS 


For  S|>ra,^-iii^ 
Trees  or  Wliite- 


Pi'Mt's  and  Faum 

TKI.KI'HONKS. 


Davi.s  Inter- 
national Cream 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Every  fanner 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  o  n  e  - 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator 
Butter  brings 
one-third  more 
money.  Send 
for  circulars. 

Davis  &  R.\NK IN  Budg.  &Mfg.  Co. 
Agents  Wanted.  Chicago,  111. 


ORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST, 
made  in  a.50  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
AU  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
Wm.  Aykks  &  Sons,  Philada. 


Dairy  Ranch  to  Lease. 


The  celebrated  Frink  Dairy,  near  Redlaud.s. 
A  No.  I  cattle.  Latest  improved  machiuery.  Glocd 
market.  Good  water  right.  Large  storage  reser- 
voir. Safe  against  drouth.  Capacity  luo  cows; 
cau  be  increased.  Address 

UEO.  M.  &  WM.  H.  FRINK, 
El  Casco,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 


L 


EWIS'  98  %  LYE 

P0¥IESEO  AKS  FESnVES 

(PATENTED) 

Th6  strongest  aad  pareat  Lya 

made.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  t)elug 
a  flue  powdur  and  packed  In  a  can 
with  removable  Ud,  the  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  wm 
make  tlll^  best  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
lu  21)  mliiiiii's  -n  llhont.  bulllna. 
It  Is  tlx*  best  for  cleansing  waste 
plpi's  disinfecting  sinks,  closeta, 
washing  bottles,  paints,  trees,  etc 

FENNA.  SALT  WS'Q  CO- 
Uen.  Agts.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
CorrugHted  '>t«<el  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardwrare 
Dealers  generally,  but  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Ulnge,"  mailed  free. 


YOUR 
DOOR 


TEE  BTANLET  WORKS,  New  Britaiii,Ct. 


DBJVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

IT  «VI Li.  CONTROL  TMV  MOST 

vioioua  Honas. 
75,000  sold  In  1801 . 
100,000 sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  C  for  1 1  Ofl 

Nlckel,«l.50. 
Stallion  Bits  SOcts.  extra. 


J  V.  liMViei.  Mut 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Bv  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

50  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  IL.L.INOIS., 


(Established  1861). 
Weekly.  33  pages.  $1  a  year. 
160 -page 
Bee-Book 
Free " 


RiCINE  MALLEABLE  IP.OK  CO. 


V '  HOOKER  &C9> 
I6&I8  DRUMMST  S 


5S 


*».OF=-  CALIFORNIA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 

Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreigx  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  vrith  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  offlcial  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scie.ntiflc 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  mast  reliithle  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STROHG,  Manager. 


Jfit  ipblJ^jliY, 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Tli«<ir  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


Tlii.s  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  InduBtry 
in  Califoi-nia.  It  lias  been  -approved  b.v  Prof.  Hil- 
!?ard.  Prof.  VVIokson.  Mr.  Clias.  A.  Welnioro  and  a 
nuiltltiidc  of  Praollcal  Kainin  Growers. 

Sold  onl.v  by  Thk  Dkwhv  Pi'ki.i.«hino  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  tlie  iitiiforni  price  of  00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  Bliould  be  addressed: 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FEATHER  RIVER  RANCH 

FOR  REINT. 

A(\(\  ACRES  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  BOTTOM 
■  "U  Land  in  California;  splendidly  .situated 
2  miles  east  of  Gridley.  Butte  Co.,  on  the  Feather 
river;  eight-room  house;  splendid  barn,  etc.  Im- 
mense crops  of  corn,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.,  raised 
without  irrigation;  never  fails.  Will  rent  this 
ranch  for  3,  a  or  7  years,  for  cash  only,  to  good  par- 
ties. To  be  put  in  Alfalfa  or  Hops  or  both  if  de- 
sired. The  finest  hop  land  in  the  Slate.  Immense 
for  Alfalfa  and  Stock.   Address  the  owner, 

JOHN  K.  KIKK,  Peoria,  Ills. 


XREE  -  \A//ASH. 

Olivro  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JrtCKSOIN    dfc  CO. 

.Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  220  Market  Street , 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by   

A.  O.   RIX,   IrvinKton,   Alameda  County,  Cal. 


Capital  raid  Up  «1, 000, 000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits,  iriO.OOO 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders   832,000 

 OPKICKHS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEKLK  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER....Casliler  and  Manager. 
FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary. 

General  Banking-.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exehang-e  Boug-ht  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  1S04.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAL 

DICTIONARY^ 

Successor  of  the 
"  Unabridged." 

A  Dictionary  of 
I  Bnglisb, 
Geography, 
Biography, 
Fiction,  lite. 

Standard  of  the  U.  S. 

I  Gov't  PrlntinK  Oflice,the 
V  S.  Supreme  Court  and 
of  nearly  all  the  School- 
books. 


Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer, 

.Justice    of  the    V.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  writes: 
— 1.™—-  I  conunend  it  4bo  jiU  as 

the  one  great  standard  authority. 
Send  for  f  i-e(^  pampldet  containing  specimen  pages. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Do  not  buy  reprint-s  of  ancient  editions. 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  yoa  want.  20 
to  56  in  high.  Tires  1 
to  S  m  wide — hubs  to 
SI  any  czla.  Saves 
i  €S..t  many  times  in 
n  season  to  h&ve  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
yoQTwagon  for  hatding 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  kc.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  OatPg  free.  Address 
KMPIRE  MFC  CO., 
Q,ulucy,  III. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
■7:2s  A^/\RK.ET  STREET, 
San  FitANiiisco,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Uhlorinatiou 
Assay,  $2.5;  Blowpipe  Assay.  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying, $50.  Established  1H64.  Send  for  Circular. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Francl.sco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

DOCiti.K  f\U  IBItf^BICYCLESSIS 

ISrcFcll'I.Ollderl   |B  HHI^       am  klnJi  o  K'.,p,'r  than 

*s.oo.  |iy\rx  JSi^r^^'cMXr' 
SriWELLf^aCHINERYworks. 

All  kliitlfl  of  t»K)l-.  Kiiri  Mill'  (or  t  hedi  iiler  b.v  wntug  our 
Adiinii.niliit'  procr-^.s;c;iii  Inkc  acoiv.  Pfi  fecU-d  Kcoiimn. 
Icitl  ArteHliiii  I'uiiipinu' Uiifs  l'>  w-tU  bv  Srram,  Air,  eU:. 
r,f-t  nHhelpv  '1.  'I'lIK  AMI.!MOAN  WKM-WOKKS, 
«iirorA.   Ill:    t  hh'utf'K   III.:    OhHum.  IVx. 

W.  YORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  most  suital)le  for  California,  from  the  small- 
est home  grounds  to  the  largest  parks  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  Inspection  of  grounds.  Uox  II.,  Stticktoii,  Cal. 

For  Sale  Bearing  Fruit  Ranch 

In  Solano  county,  near  Vacaville.  All  level,  KOoU 
land.  Price  Slil.ixxi— $3tXlO  cash,  balance  easy  terms 
if  desired.  Address  the  owner,  G.  TELFER,  cor. 
McLaughlin  &  Whillou  Avenues,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

When  I  Was  a  Boy. 


Up  in  the  attic  where  I  slept 
When  I  was  a  bov,  a  little  boy, 

In  through  the  lattice  the  moonlifrht  crept. 

Bringing  a  tide  of  dreams  that  swept 

Over  the  low,  red  trundle-bed. 

Bathing  the  tangled  curly  head. 

While  moonbeams  played  at  hide-and-seek 

With  the  dimples  on  each  sun-browned  cheek- 
When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  boy ! 

And  oh,  the  dreams— the  dreams  I  dreamed 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  boy  ! 
For  the   grace    that    through    the  lattice 

streamed 
Over  my  folded  eyelids  seemed 
To  have"  the  gift  of  pi-ophecy. 
And  to  bring  me  glimpses  of  times-to-be 
Where  manhood's  clarion  seemed  to  call— 
Ah  !  that  was  the  sweetest  dream  of  all, 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  boy  ! 

I'd  like  to  sleep  where  I  used  to  sleep 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  boy  ! 
For  in  at  the  lattice  the  moon  would  peep, 
Bringing  her  tide  of  dreams  to  svreep 
The  crosses  and  griefs  of  the  years  away 
From  the  heart  that  is  weary  and  faint  to-day ; 
And  those  dreams  should  give  me  back  again 
The  peace  I  have  never  known  since  then, 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  boy  ! 

— Eugene  Field. 

How  Grandpa  Proposed. 


"ITell  you  how  grandpa  proposed;  Dear  me!"' 
And  grandma  nodded  her  silvery  head, 
(Her  hair  was  like  gold  in  the  days  that  were 
old, 

But  the  years  brought  her  silver  instead) 
"  How  your  grandpa  proposed  i   Dear  me  ! 
Well,  it  happened  the  eve  before  Christma.s, 
you  see, 

■  (How  grandma's  dark  eyes  shone) 
And  this  tiny  gold  heart  and  this  tiny  gold  key 
Your  grandpa  brought  them  and  gave  them  to 

me. 

'  I  have  brought  you  my  heart.    Will  you  keep 

•  it  V  said  he ; 
'  It  will  open  to  you,  dear,  alone.' 
And  when  in  the  heart  I  had  fitted  the  key 

(What  a  flush  on  the  dear  old  face !) 
I  found  that  the  space— just  a  large  enough 
place — 

Held  the  tiniest  picture  of  me! 

'Will  you  live  in  my  heart  forever  P  said  he, 
And  that'»how  your  grandpa  proposed,  dear, 

to  me. 

And  you  think  it  '  as  sweet  as  it  ever  could 
"be  i" 

Well— I  thought  so  myself!  "  said  she. 


How  a  Sergeant  Captured  a  Gen- 
eral. 


Forage  was  getting  scarce  in  the 
Union  camp.  There  was  carairy,  be- 
sides a  considerable  force  of  artillery, 
and  horses  had  to  bo  fed,  likewise 
mules.  Something  was  the  matter 
with  something  somewhere,  and  forage 
did  not  come  in,  which  was  a  matter  of 
serious  concern. 

Troop  Sergeant  Anderson  of  the  — th 
Cavalry  took  account  of  this  state  of 
things  as  regarded  his  own  troop,  and 
one  afternoon  headed  a  party  which 
was  to  scatter  itself  to  the  four  winds 
and  ride  promiscuously  over  the  earth 
on  the  scent  of  the  needed  provender. 

They  had  ridden  about  a  mile  when 
Anderson,  in  his  rather  independent 
way,  jingled  of^'  on  a  little  trail  of  his 
own,  telling  tlio  men  of  his  squad  that 
he  would  rejoin  them  at  the  cross  roads 
farther  on.  He  had  an  idea  that  he 
could  do  a  little  reconnoitering  to  ad- 
vantage, and  perhaps  meet  with  an 
adventure,  a  thing  that  was  bread  and 
meat  to  his  soul.  So  he  loosened  the 
heavy  revolver  in  his  holster  and  swung 
off  into  a  bridle  path,  making  a  detour 
to  avoid  a  bit  of  wood  which  had  been 
heavily  shelled  by  a  Confederate  battery 
the  week  before,  and  galloped  leisurely 
across  an  open  where  he  was  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  from  the  trenches  of 
the  enemy,  who,  however,  seemed  indis- 
posed to  take  notice  of  him.  From  the 
open  he  turned  into  a  narrow  dirt  road 
leading  off  somewhere  into  the  Confed- 
erate lines.  He  expected  to  fall  in  with 
a  rebel  picket  here,  but,  as  it  chanced, 
he  fell  in  with  something  more.  He 
had  ridden  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
along  this  road,  when,  on  rounding  at  a 
slow  canter  a  clump  of  scrub  pines,  he 
found  himself  in  the  act  of  riding 
right  through  a  group  of  half  a  dozen 
mounted  men,  who  were  walking  their 
horses  inexactly  the  opposite  direction 
that  he  was  going.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral stare  of  surprise  and  a  pulling  up 
of  horses. 

,  Now,  Anderson  had  red  hair,  a  reso- 
te  chin,  a  thoroughly  controlled  tem- 


per, a  cool  mind  in  the  presence  of  dan- 
ger and  a  quick  hand.  He  was, 
according  to  his  nature,  a  dare  devil, 
who  rode  about  the  land  with  his  life 
at  the  point  of  his  cavalry  sabre,  and 
possessed  a  reckless  courage  that 
had  stood  the  rude  test  of  several  acci- 
dents of  an  unpleasant  sort.  He  was 
slightlv  startled  at  the  rencontre,  but 
he  did  not  lose  his  head.  As  he  pulled 
in  his  horse  he  had  his  revolver  out  and 
levelled  at  the  central  figure  of  the 
group,  who  by  his  tappings,  he  took  for 
a  brigadier  general,  perhaps  even  a 
person  of  higher  rank,  who  was  out 
with  his  staff  for  an  afternoon  canter. 

"  Hands  up  !  "  called  Anderson,  in  the 
peremptory  manner  of  a  Western  road 
agent. 

■' Who  the  mischief  are  you?"  de- 
manded the  general,  for  such  in  truth 
he  was. 

"Mv  name's  Anderson,  sergeant  in 
the  — th  United  States  Cavalry,  and 
you're  my  prisoner,"  replied  the  turbu- 
lent-looking highwayman  with  the  red 
hair,  regarding  his  target  with  a  steady 
eye. 

The  general  made  a  mistake — he 
stopped  to  parley.  Perhaps  it  was 
quite  natural,  while  being  stared  out  of 
countenance  by  the  ugly  muzzle  of  a 
huge  revolver,  that  he  should  do  so, 
but  we  record  that  simply  he  made  a 
mistake.  If  he  had  ordered  a  rush — 
but  he  didn't. 

"  Your  prisoner  !  Why,  that's  very 
absurd,  my  good  fellow.  Don't  you 
think  you  are  ours  'f  "  he  inquired  brisk- 
ly, quite  at  ease. 

"Not  while  I've  gi)t  the  drop  on 
you,"  said  Anderson,  withagrin.  "If 
one  of  you  makes  a  move  to  draw  a  gun 
I'll  shoot.  You  can  suit  yourselves. 
I'll  shoot  at  the  first  move.  Of  course 
you  can  kill  me  afterward,  but  that's 
the  fortune  of  battle.  You  won't  kill 
me  first." 

The  staff  had  remained  dumb  with 
amazement  at  Anderson's  audacity  and 
the  cool  way  in  which  he  did  this  thing. 
But  it  found  voice  at  last. 

"You've  got  lot  of  nerve,"  said  a 
gizzled  worrior  who  rode  in  front.  "Get 
out  of  the  way  there.  General,  if  you 
say  we'll  take  him." 

The  general  looked  in  the  eye  of  the 
man  who  had  him  sighted  and  saw 
"  shoot "  there  as  plainly  as  if  he  read 
it  in  big  letters  on  an  open  page.  He 
was  very  wroth,  but  he  feared  death 
in  this  fashion,  and  he  knew  also  that 
he  was  of  value  to  his  country.  He 
waxed  sarcastic. 

"  Colonel,  has  he  got  his  infernal  pis- 
tol pointed  at  your  head  or  mine  ? 
Without  unreasonable  curiosity  I  wish 
to  be  informed  just  what  you  would  do 
if  you  sat  in  my  saddle  ?  I  present  the 
case  plainly." 

The  colonel  was  mute  and  Anderson's 
horse  grew  restive. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  falling  humor- 
ously into  the  general's  measured 
diction,  "I  am  tolerably  impatient 
man,  and  I'm  obliged  to  protest  against 
a  council  of  war  in  the  field.  You  will 
save  time  and  infinite  trouble  if  you 
will  pass  in  front  of  me  in  your  present 
formation  and  ride  over  there."  He 
pointed  with  his  free  hand  in  the  direct- 
ion of  the  Union  lines.  "Take  that  road 
to  the  left,  and  we  will  thus  avoid  your 
men  in  the  pits  who  might  be  tempted 
to  open  fire  on  us,  naturally  mistaking 
you  for  the  enemy.  " 

"  Well,  you  have  got  a  nerve,"  said 
the  general,  meeting  the  level  glance  of 
the  sergeant  again.  Anderson  was 
rather  ragged  and  not  very  clean,  but 
he  looked  terribly  determined,  and  the 
general  realized  that  he  was  the  pris- 
oner of  that  unkempt-looking  individual 
who  sat  like  a  centaur  on  a  roan  colt, 
as  clearly  as  if  he  were  in  the  center  of 
a  sfjuare  of  infantry. 

"You'll  be  quick  if  you  please,"  said 
Anderson,  knitting  his  brows.  "  T 
don't  want  to  kill  you,  general,  but 
you'll  have  to  go  with  your  staff,  and 
go  right  away  or  die  here.  I'll  take 
my  chances.  ' 

The  general  smothered  a  groan  of 
wrath,  and  ordered  his  escort  forward. 
He  watched  the  muzzle  of  Anderson's 
revolver  slowly  describe  the  arc  of  a 
circle  as  he  rode  past,  and  was  filled 
with  a  most  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
the  thing  might  go  off  any  se(;ond  and 


wreck  the  career  of  a  brigadier  general 
forever.  And  then  the  shame  of  the 
thing  !  Six  officers  captured  by  a  tat- 
tered ruffian  of  a  troop  sergeant  !  He 
sighed  deeply.  It  was  very  grievous  to 
be  borne. 

"  I'll  follow  you  close,"  .said  Anderson, 
cheerily,  as  they  fell  into  a  slow  trot. 
"  No  tricks,  gentlemen.  Mind  I'll 
shoot  at  the  first  sign,  and  I  don't  miss. 
Colonel,  I'm  on  to  your  little  game 
there — you'll  ride  ahead  with  your  hands 
up." 

It  was  a  queer  procession  that  jogged 
sulkily  into  the  Union  lines  at  the  edge 
of  nightfall,  and  it  created  quite  a 
wave  of  excitement  among  the  idle 
troops.  Anderson  delivered  his  cap- 
ture over  to  his  commanding  officer 
with  the  briefest  possible  explanation, 
and  then  road  whisting  to  his  quarters, 
a  very  hungry  man. 

It  was  a  wild,  reckless  feat,  but  it 
brought  a  lieutenant's  commission, 
which  the  troop  sergeant  modestly  de- 
clined. Whether  it  has  ever  come  to 
the  public  eye  or  not,  or  has  ever  been 
noticed  outside  of  the  official  report,  I 
don't  know.  The  incident  was  related 
to  me  by  the  brother  of  the  man  who  was 
the  hero  of  it,  and  who  was  too  self  re- 
strained to  allude  to  it  when  I  sat  a 
guest  at  his  table  two  or  three  summers 
ago. — George  Frederick  Park,  in  the 
Blue  and  Cirey  for  September. 


Wealth  and  Honor. 


If  wealth  is  the  obedient  and  labori- 
ous slave  of  virtue  and  of  public  honor, 
then  wealth  is  in  its  place  and  has  its 
use;  but  if  this  order  is  changed,  and 
honor  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  con- 
servation of  riches,  then  riches,  which 
have  neither  eyes  nor  hands  nor  an^y- 
thing  truly  vital  in  them,  cannot  long 
survive  the  being  of  their  vivifying 
powers,  their  legitimate  masters  and 
their  potent  protectors.  If  we  com- 
mand our  wealth,  we  shall  be  rich  and 
free;  if  our  wealth  commands  us  we  are 
poor  indeed.  We  are  bought  by  the 
enemy  from  our  own  cotters.    Too  great 


a  sense  of  the  value  of  a  subordinate 
interest  may  be  the  very  source  of  its 
danger,  as  well  as  the  certain  ruin  of 
interests  of  a  superior  order.  Often 
has  a  man  lost  his  all  because  he  would 
not  submit  to  hazard  all  in  defending. 
— Burke. 

In  Favor  of  Laughter. 

I  actually  believe  that  your  laughing 
doctor  does  more  good  than  his  medi- 
cine in  a  multitude  of  instances,  writes 
Uncle  Tim,  in  the  Milford  .IminKtL  A 
sad-faced,  dyspeptic-looking  physician, 
whose  presence  in  the  sick-rcHim  con- 
jures up  visions  of  funeral  wi-eaths  and 
crape  on  the  door,  has  missed  his  call- 
ing, no  matter  how  crammed  with 
"  book  learning"  he  may  be. 

The  clergyman  who  goes  about  on  his 
mission  in  a  starched-up  way,  with  a 
"  worm-in-the-bud  "  look  on  his  face, 
lips  glued  together,  and  a  sort  of  a  far- 
away, I-am-preparing-for-death  stare 
in  his  eye,  is  better  fitted  for  a  hermi- 
tage than  for  a  pulpit.  The  laughing 
clergyman  will  work  his  way  into  the 
hearts  of  his  people  and  stay  there, 
while  the  somber-faced  chap  is  arrang- 
ing the  crape  on  his  arm  after  the  lat- 
est fashion. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  be  continually 
reminding  those  with  whom  you  come 
in  contact  that  there  is  sin  and  wicked- 
ness in  the  world,  and  that  they  are 
fated  to  die.  They  know  that  already; 
they  have  also  found  out  that  this 
world  is  not  floating  about  in  milk  and 
honey,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  be- 
lieve that  everything  is  baptized  in 
vinegar. 

Dfin't  carry  a  cottin  around  with  you; 
but  if  you  do,  just  make  up  your  mind 
that  people  in  general  will  wish  you 
were  in  it.  I  knew  a  man  once  who 
was  always  sick — taking  his  word  for 
it.  I  really  believe  he  regarded  it  an 
unkindness  for  anybody  to  accost  him 
with,  "You  are  looking  well  to-day." 
His  laugh  was  as  sickly  as  the  sprouts 
of  a  potato  in  a  dark  cellar. 

Unnecessary  complainers  and  groan- 
ers — what  an  innumerable  host  thev 


Golden  Honors 


from  the 


Golden  Coast 


...for... 


Dr.  Price's  Baking  Powder 

California,  empire  of  the  Pacific,  salutes  the  world. 
Her  Midwinter  Fair  closed  in  a  midsummer  blaze  of  glory 
Second  only  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  extent,  variety 
and  splendor,  the  coast  display  v.'as  a  veritable  triumph. 
Out  of  her  abundance  the  state  poured  her  treasures — and 
the  nations  of  the  earth  came  to  aid  her  in  her  noble 
exhibition. 

Memorable  were  the  exhibits — of  gold  and  silver,  of 
wheat  and  oil,  of  fruit  and  wine,  of  silk  and  wool — of  all 
that  man  and  nature  could  combine  to  produce.  And  no 
exhibit  attracted  more  attention  or  excited  warmer  approval 
than  that  of 

Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder 

Official  tests  showed  it  to  be  highest  in  leavening  power, 
purest  in  quality,  and  most  eflGcicnt  in  results  of  all  baking 
powders  made.  Accordingly,  the  Highest  Award  and  Gold 
Medal  were  conferred  on  Dr.  Price's  at  the  Midwinter  Fair 
The  triumph  at  San  Francisco  confirms  the  victory  at 
Chicago.  The  Midwinter  Fair  verdict  sustains  and  vindi« 
cates  the  bestowal  of  highest  honors  on  Dr.  Price's  by  th« 
Jury  of  awards  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  '  ^ 
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are,  rivaling  the  historical  lice  of  Egypt 
in  numbers  and  oppressiveness.  Go 
where  you  may,  the  chronic  "  kickers  " 
are  there  before  you.  They  kick  at 
about  everybody  and  everything  but 
themselves,  and  pretty  nearly  every- 
body has  an  itching  and  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  kick  them. 


Fashion  Notes. 


In  dress  goods  there  is  almost  every 
variety  that  the  heart  of  woman  could 
wish;  and  the  simplest  taste  as  well  as 
the  gayest  can  find  something  to  satisfy 
it,  and  still  keep  within  the  bound  of  a 
strictly  fashionable  and  in  no  way  ob- 
jectionable, selection.  There  is  a  large 
variety  of  heavy,  rough  goods  with 
bourrette  elTects,  almost  all  rather 
loosely  woven,  but  so  arranged  that 
they  seem  very  heavy.  These  are  seen 
in  all  wool  and  silk  and  wool.  The 
latter  combination  is  very  effective, 
.since  while  detracting  nothing  from 
the  rough  effect  of  the  goods,  it  still 
takes  away  some  of  its  clumsiness,  and 
makes  a  more  dres.sy  gown.  For  street 
wear,  the  all-wool  goods  is  the  most 
appropriate  and  the  most  worn. 

These  rough  goods  are  pretty  only 
for  slender  figures,  for  they  increase 
the  apparent  size  of  the  wearer,  no 
matter  how  plainly  they  are  made,  and 
do  not  have  the  elegant  effect  they  are 
intended  to  have  on  any  but  slender 
and  at  least  modei-ately-tall  pensons. 

Bonnets  promise  to  be  larger  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time,  which 
is  certainly  a  desirable  thing,  since  the 
recent  shapes  have  been  more  for  orna- 
ment than  use.  They  ai-e,  for  the  most 
part,  close  fitting,  and  when  for  street 
wear  have,  in  most  cases,  strings  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 

Bias  putted  sleeves  are  enormously 
wide  at  the  top,  and  are  caught  up  or 
draped  by  chou.r,  or  bows.  They  taper 
to  the  wrist,  but  are  often  left  rather 
large  below  the  elbow  and  wrinkled 
around  the  arms,  which  adds  to  the 
effect  of  great  size. 

The  jacket  is  as  popular  as  ever,  the 
backs  made  without  seams,  but  full 
skirted,  the  front  cut  a  few  inches 
below  regular  waist  line,  showing  a 
bodice  of  silk,  moire  or  cloth.  Short 
Zouaves,  Figaros  and  fancy  jackets  of 
all  kinds  are  seen. 

The  draped  skirt  will  be  seen  this  fall, 
but  overskirts  will  hardly  become  as 
popular  as  their  inventors  could  wish, 
as  there  is  a  decided  shyness  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies  to  adopt  them.  The 
practical  character  of  the  plain  skirt 
seems  to  commend  it  to  every  person, 
young  and  old.  Moire  underskirts  are 
very  popular  since  the  plain  skirt  has 
widened,  and,  therefore,  necessitates 
goods  with  some  body  to  hold  it  in 
place.  The  skirt  should  be  lined  with 
hair  cloth.  Gores  are  still  seen,  and 
with  four  gores  in  the  back  it  has  a  full, 
stylish  look.  Circular  full  skirts  will 
last  through  the  season. 


Crossing  the  Legs. 


Women  who  sit  with  their  legs 
crossed  to  sew  or  read  or  to  hold  the 
baby  are  warned  that  they  are  invit- 
ing serious  physical  ailments.  When  a 
man  crosses  his  legs  he  places  the 
ankle  of  one  limb  across  the  knee  of  the 
other  and  rests  it  lightly  there.  A 
woman,  more  modest  and  restricted  in 
her  movements,  rests  the  entire  weight 
of  one  limb  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
other,  and  this  pressure  upon  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  and  cords,  if  indulged  in  for 
continued  lengths  of  time,  as  is  often 
done  by  ladies  who  sew  or  embroider, 
will  produce  disease.  Sciatica,  neu- 
ralgia and  other  serious  troubles  fre- 
quently result  from  this  simple  cause. 
The  muscles  and  nerves  in  the  upper 
portion  of  a  woman's  leg  are  extremely 
sensitive,  and  much  of  her  whole 
physical  structure  can  become  de- 
ranged if  they  are  overtaxed  in  the 
manner  referred  to. — Medical  Age. 


Guard  (on  a  branch  line):  "Very 
sorry,  sir,  ail  the  seats  are  taken.  But 
if  you  care  to  run  along  with  the  train, 
there's  somebody  getting  out  at  the 
next  station," 


Grandmother's  Cloak. 


Cut  it  and  rip  it,  each  daintiest  thread, 
Many  the  years  since  the  needle  was  sped, 
Held  by  the  fingers  now  nerveless  and  cold, 
Pressing  it,  plaiting  it,  fold  upon  fold  ; 
Smooth  it  out  softly,  in  this  latter  day, 
Fashion  it  deftly  in  quaint,  modern  way. 
Tenderly  touch  its  soft  surface  of  brown, 
Grandmother's  cloak  is  her  granddaughter's 
gown. 

See !  I  am  dressed,  with  a  rose  in  my  hair — 
Grandmother,  dear!  do  you  know,  do  you 
care ! — 

Out  of  the  far  realms  o'  silence  and  shade 
Can  you  look  down  at  the  gown  I  have  made  1 
Can  you  remember  when  you,  too,  were  young, 
Setting  the  fashion  the  earth  folks  among? 
Little  you  dreamed  that  your  warm  cloak  of 
brown 

Years  would  turn  into  a  granddaughter's 
gown. 

Grandmother,  grandmother !  when  you  were 
young, 

Came  to  you  ever,  with  flattering  tongue. 
One  who  bent  low  with  a  smile,  to  compare 
Soft  damask  cheeks  to  the  rose  in  your  hair— 
"Sweeter  than  roses  in  Paradise  grown"  ; 
Did  he  go  off  with  the  rose  as  his  own  ? 
Waiting  I  stand,  with  a  smile  and  a  frown. 
Doubting  and  glad,  in  my  sweet  modish  gown. 

What  were  the  dearest  cf  words  ever  saidi 
Were  the  skies  bright  on  the  day  you  were 
vred ; 

Did  all  your  fair,  loving  dreams  come  to  pass, 
Ere  you  lay  down  under  green  growing  grass ; 
Happy  and  faithful  and  tender  and  true  1 
May  time  be  as  gentle  to  me  as  to  you. 
And  all  homely  virtues  and  graces  come  down 
Like  sweet  olden  scents,  for  the  grand- 
daughter's gown. 

— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Success. 


Longfellow  .says:  Every  man  must 
bide  his  time.  He  must  wait.  More 
particularly  in  lands  like  my  native 
land,  where  the  pulse  of  life  beats  with 
such  feverish  and  impatient  throbs,  is 
the  lesson  needful.  Our  national 
character  wants  the  dignity  of  repose. 
We  seem  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  bat- 
tle, there  is  such  a  din,  such  hurrying 
to  and  fro.  In  the  streets  of  a 
crowded  city  it  is  difficult  to  walk 
slowly.  You  feel  the  rushing  of  the 
crowd,  and  rush  with  it  onward.  In 
the  press  of  our  life  it  is  difficult  to  be 
calm.  In  this  stress  of  wind  and  tide, 
all  professions  seem  to  drag  their 
anchors,  and  are  swept  out  into  the 
main.  The  voices  of  the  present  say, 
"Come."  But  the  voices  of  the  past 
say,  "Wait!"  With  calm  and  solemn 
footsteps  the  rising  tide  bears  against 
the  rushing  torrent  up  stream,  and 
pushes  back  the  hurrying  waters. 

With  no  less  calm  and  solemn  foot- 
steps, no  less  certainty,  does  a  great 
mind  bear  against  public  opinion,  and 
push  back  its  hurrying  stream.  There- 
fore should  every  man  wait — bide  his 
time.  Not  in  listless  idleness,  not  in 
querulus  dejection,  but  in  constant, 
steady  endeavors,  always  willing  and 
fulfilling  and  accomplishing  his  task, 
that,  when  the  occasion  comes,  he  may 
be  equal  to  the  occasion.  And  if  it 
never  comes,  what  matters  it  ? 
What  matters  it  in  the  world  whether 
I,  or  you,  or  another  man,  did  such  a 
deed,  or  wrote  such  a  book,  so  be  it 
the  deed  and  book  be  well  done  ?  It  is 
the  part  of  an  indiscreet  and  trouble- 
some ambition  to  care  much  about 
fame,  about  what  the  world  says  of  us; 
to  be  always  looking  into  the  faces  of 
others  for  approval;  to  be  anxious  for 
the  effect  of  what  we  do  and  say;  to  be 
always  shouting  to  hear  the  echo  of 
our  voices. 


Worry  a  Source  of  Indigestion. 


Worry  is  a  baneful  curse  and  source 
of  untold  evils,  says  Dnnoresf's.  It 
seams  the  face  with  lines  and  furrows 
and  has  a  most  depressing  effect  upon 
that  hypersensitive  organ,  the  stomach, 
which  at  such  times  becomes  a  most 
unwilling  and  laggard  servant.  In- 
deed, it  is  safe  to  say  that  unless  en- 
couraged by  a  cheerful  temper  and 
bright  or  at  least  hopeful  thoughts, 
the  stomach  will  play  truant  or  sulk, 
and  do  no  work  which  it  can  shirk. 
The  physiological  explanation  of  this  is 
the  close  alliance  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic nerves,  which  are  worse  than 
the  telegraph  for  carrying  bad  news; 
the  worry  and  anxiety  which  depress 
the  brain  producp  simultanenusly  a 


semi-paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  gastric  juices  will  not  flow, 
and  presto  !  there  is  indigestion.  One 
sign  of  mental  health  is  serenity  of 
temper  and  a  self-control  that  enables 
us  to  bear  with  equanimity  and  un- 
ruffled the  petty  trials  and  jars  of  life, 
especially  those  arising  from  contact 
with  scolding,  irascible,  irritating  folks. 
It  is  well  to  remember  at  such  times  that 
these  unfortunates  are  their  own  worst 
enemies,  and  a  cultivation  of  the  art  of 
not  hearing  will  help  us  very  much.  It 
is  a  very  useful  art  through  life  and 
well  worth  some  trouble  to  acquire. 

Injurious    Effects  of    Too  Much 
Haste. 


In  prescribing  for  a  patient  the  other 
day  a  physician,  who  is  a  specialist  in 
nervous  difficulties,  declared  that  a 
young  woman  under  his  charge  was 
literally  killing  herself  by  too  rapid 
movements. 

"She  is  not  satisfied,"  he  .said  "with 
going  about  and  doing  things  in  a 
quiet,  ordinary  way,  but  actually 
rushes  through  with  her  work  and  con- 
tinually overtaxes  herself.  She  cannot 
be  convinced  that  a  little  more  deliber- 
ation might  accomplish  just  as  much 
and  save  her  strength.  So  firmly  is 
this  habit  of  haste  fixed  upon  her  that 
she  will  run  up  and  down  stairs  when 
there  is  no  need  for  hurry,  and  indeed 
when  there  is  no  possible  pretext  for 
doing  it. " 

The  doctor's  prescription  was :  A 
good  deal  more  deliberation,  a  large 
amount  of  rest  and  -pleasant  occupa- 
tion. The  world  is  full  of  people  who 
are  rushing  themselves  to  ruin  of 
health  as  fast  as  they  can  go.  They 
not  only  rush,  but  worry,  and  between 
these  two  subject  their  nervous  system 
to  more  wear  and  tear  than  anything 
short  of  wrought  steel  would  endure. — 
Ledger. 

Chaff. 


"Where's  yer  daddy?"  "He's 
plowin'."  "  An'  where's  yer  mammy?" 
"  Makin'  him  plow!  " 

Visitor:  "Is  your  pa  at  home?" 
Farmer  boy:  "  Yaas,  round  ahind  the 
barn  thrashin' " — "Wheat  or  oats?" 
" Lightnin' rod  man."  "Ha!  then  I'll 
wait  till  he  gets  through.  I'm  a  farmer 
myself." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  the  intellectual 
young  woman,  "that  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  theory  that  big  creatures 
are  better  matured  than  small  ones  ?" 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  young  man,  "I 
do.  '  Look  at  the  difi'erence  between 
the  Jersey  mosquito  and  the  Jersey 
cow. " 

Sea  Captain:  "There  is  no  hope. 
The  ship  is  doomed.  In  an  hour  we 
will  be  dead!"  Seasick  passenger:  "I 
thank  heaven  !" 

Mr.  Binks  (suddenly  awakened)  : 
"Who — who's  there?"  Burglar  (with 
pistol):  "  Don"t  yeh  dare  move,  or 
I'll" —  Mrs.  Binks:  "For  mercy's 
sake,  don't  shoot!  You'll  wake  the 
baby  !" 

Proprietor  Railroad  Eating  House  : 
"  If  any  one  calls  tell  them  I  will  be 
back  in  half  an  hour."  Waiter  :  "  All 
right;  shall  I  tell  them  where  you  have 
gone?"  Proprietor:  "  Suffering  Moses, 
no !  I'm  going  out  to  get  some 
dinner." 

"  I  think  I  will  take  a  holiday  the 
next  three  weeks,"  remarked  the  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  a  private  com- 
pany to  the  chairman  thereof.  "But 
you  returned  from  one  only  two  weeks 
ago."  "  True;  that  was  my  holiday  as 
secretary.  I  wish  to  go  now  as  treas- 
urer." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Potato  Cones  or  Loaves.— Boil  and 
mash  some  potatoes,  mix  with  them  a 
seasoning  of  pepper,  salt  and  onion 
juice.  Beat  into  the  potato  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fresh  butter  to  bind  it;  di- 
vide it  into  equal  parts  and  form  it  into 
loaves  or  cones.  Place  them  under 
roast  beef  or  mutton  to  slightly  brown, 
allowing  a  little  gravy  to  '  fall  on 
them. 

.  Bread  Griddle  Cakes.— One  quart 
of  boiling  milk,  two  quarts  of  bread 
crumbs,  three  eggs,  one  tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  a  little  hot  water.  Soak  the  bread 
in  the  milk  ten  minutes  in  a  covered 
bowl,  beat  it  to  a  smooth  paste,  add 
the  beaten  yolk.s,  butter,  salt,  soda, 
and  finally  the  whites  beaten  stiff. 

Bre.\den  Patties.— Cut  some  stale 
bread  into  thick  slices  and  stamp  them 
out  with  a  fluted  tin  cutter,  dip  each 
slice  into  cream,  drain  them  carefully, 
hollow  out  the  center,  brush  them  over 
with  the  yolk  of  a  beaten  egg,  strew 
bread  crumbs  over  them  and  fry  them 
a  golden  brown  in  fresh  butter.  When 
done  drain  them  dry  and  fill  them  with 
a  savory  mince  of  beef,  lamb  or  veal. 

Vegetable  Brotii.  —  Scrape  clean 
and  chop  three  carrots  and  three 
turnips  and  three  onions,  and  fry  the 
whole  in  a  little  butter  and  a  scant  tea- 
spoonful of  sugar.  When  they  turn  a 
light  yellow,  add  two  heads  of  celery 
cut  in  pieces,  stir  and  fry  the  whole  six 
minutes;  then  add  one  clove  of  garlic, 
salt,  pepper,  two  cloves,  two  sprigs  of 
parsley,  and  a  little  nutmeg  grated. 
Cover  with  three  quarts  of  water. 
Simmer  slowly  about  three  hours. 
Skim  off  the  scum  carefully,  strain  and 
serve. 

Breakfast  Griards. — Take  three 
veal  cutlets,  cut  each  into  three  or  four 
pieces  and  sear  them  quickly  in  a  little 
hot  butter.  Chop  fine  one  large  onion 
and  fry  it  golden  brown  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter;  then  add  half  a 
dozen  tomatoes  peeled  and  cut  up,  a 
sprig  of  parsley  minced  and  a  bit  of  red 
pepper  pod.  Salt  to  taste.  Cook  these 
all  together  until  the  tomatoes  have 
simmered  off  some  of  their  juice;  then 
put  in  the  seared  veal,  cover  close,  and 
cook  slowly  half  an  hour,  or  until  the 
veal  is  tender. 

Tomato  O.melet. — Peel  and  chop  five 
good,  firm  tomatoes  of  medium  size; 
season  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
mix  a  half  teacupful  of  powdered  bread 
crumbs  with  them,  then  stir  in  four 
eggs,  beaten  to  a  foam.  Put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  and 
when  it  is  hot,  pour  in  the  mixture  and 
stir  it  rapidly  until  it  begins  to  thicken. 
Let  it  brown  for  two  or  three  minutes 
on  the  bottom,  then  fold  it  over,  slip  it 
on  a  hot  dish,  garnish  with  some  springs 
of  parsley,  and  serve  for  breakfast.  It 
is  a  pretty  as  well  as  appetizing  dish. 

Glazed  Apples  With  Cream. — For 
a  dozen  large  apples  use  a  cupful  of 
sugar  and  a  cupful  and  a  half  of  water. 
Put  one  cupful  of  the  sugar  in  a  sauce- 
pan with  the  water  and  boil  rapidly 
for  twenty  minutes.  Pare  and  core 
the  apples,  keeping  them  whole.  Put 
them  in  deep  earthen  plates  and  put 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  the  center  of 
each  apple.  Baste  the  outside  of  each 
apple  with  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
of  the  hot  syrup.  Place  the  pans  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  and  bake  the  fruit 
until  it  is  tender,  basting  frequently 
with  the  syrup.  When  the  apples  arc 
done  place  them  on  a  flat  dish,  and 
pour  over  them  the  juice  from  the  pan 
on  which  they  were  baked.  Serve  cold 
with  a  bowl  of  whipped  cream. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Industrial  Notes. 


Laboring  in  High  Altitudes. 


Some  ourious  fads  arc  brought  to 
light  on  the  eapaT^ilities  of  men  to  labor 
at  high  altitudes  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  (^cntral  Railroad. 
This  line  starts  at  Lima  and,  proceed- 
ing inland,  reaches  its  highest  point  at 
the  tunnel  of  (  laleria,  15.(i45  feet  above 
sea  level.  Tt  is  stated  that  men  were 
able  to  cjo  a  fair  sea  level "  day's  work- 
as  long  as  the  altitude  did  not  exceed 
8.000  to  10.000  feet  above  sea  level,  but 
beyond  this  there  was  a  sudden  falling 
off  in  the  work  of  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  up  to  heights  of  12,000  feet,  and 
at  still  higher  elevations  100  men  were 
required  to  do  work  easily  done  by  fifty 
at  sea  level. 


St.\tk  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  > 
Lucas  County,  / 

Fn.\NK  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  c-ityof  Toledo.  County  and 
Slate  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  wiU  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  Hl  NDKEl)  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarhh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Ihe  use  of  Hall's  Catakhh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENP:Y. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  nl  Ui  ccuiber,  A.  D.  lim. 


I 


A.  W.  GLEASON. 

.Votary  PkIiIk- 


Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  ta><en  internally  an^d  act« 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

WSold  by  Druggists,  75e. 


A  (iL'iHwit  of  phosphates,  sui  li  as  arc  used 
in  Ffaiioc  as  fertilizei's  for  viucyai'ils,  has 
been  discovered  near  Ueno,  Nevada. 

-  The  Carson  and  Talioe  Lumber  and  Flume 
(JomiKiny  is  reported  to  have  bought  the  Kierra 
Lumber  Coniiiiiiiy"s  business  for  $4.50,1)00. 

Eastern  men  are  iiefrotiatinfT  for  the  pur- 
chase of  .')t),OtH)  ai-res  sugar  pine  on  the  .Stanis- 
laus, with  intent  to  .saw  most  of  it  into 
lumber. 

-M.  I.,  and  I).  Marsh,  of  Nevada  City,  have 
a  contract  to  furnish  l.'i.lMK)  ties  and  .">on  trolley 
polos  for  the  new  electric  railway  between 
Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley. 

-Last  week  the  Renson  extension  on  the 
Arizona  and  Koutheastern  l{ailroad  was  fin- 
ished, joining  Benson  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
I'ifie.  The  new  extension  parallels  the  Santa 
Fc  tracks  for  eighteen  miles. 

Northern  Pai'ilic  earnings  from  the  1st  of 
.January  up  to  September  7th  were  *.s,'.l.>T,rH7. 
For  the  remaining  months  of  '04  the  earnings 
will  iK)ssibly  reach  .iJ.'>,o(K),(M)0,  making  the  total 
earnings  dose  to  *14,OtH),000. 

-A  Williams,  Arizona,  lumber  com)iai)y  has 
contra<-ted  to  deliver  by  Feb.  1,  "."5.  1,500,IK)0 
feet  of  lumber  to  the  United  Verde  Copper 
Company,  and  i;i,200,lKM)  feet  to  the  Santa  Fe, 
Prescott  and  Phuniix  Railway. 

—California  produi-es  annually  '.i,0t»0,0<K)  lbs. 
of  cheese,  and  Hl,110,0(KHbs.  of  butter.  The 
total  value  of  dairy  products  amounts  to  *14,- 
42.5,8.sO.  a  sum  which  exceeds  the  total  value 
of  the  State's  fruit,  grapes,  wine  and  sheep. 

— The  San  Francisco  Sulphur  ComiMiny  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation.  Capital 
stock.  ?C>(),000,  fully  subscribed.  Directors-- 
.lohn  Keynolds,  J.  L.  N.  Sheiwrd,  .John  Stauf- 
fer,  John  A.  Wheeler  and  George  T.  Keynolds. 

—Interest  iti  the  recent  new  oil  discoveries 
at  Los  Angeles  is  unabated.  A  multitude  of 
wells  are  sinking  and  the  results  in  almost 
CTery  case  are  satisfactory.  Los  Angeles  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  cheap  fuel. 

—It  is  reported  that  a  large  packing  house 
is  to  be  started  at  Portland  by  Cudahy  of 
Chicago.  A  recent  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  gave  the  number  of  swine  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  follows:  Oregon. 
•Jl(t.;40;  Washington.  1IW,077.  The  t-otal  num- 
ber of  swine  in  California,  the  reixn-t  says,  is 
48.5,H«:{. 

—The  salmon  season  in  Alaska  has  clo.sed. 
It  is  estimated  tliat  the  catch  will  aggregate 
700.000  cases,  which,  with  what,  has  already 
been  sent  down,  will  consume  several  months 
in  shipping.  I..arge  iiuanfilies  have  been 
shipped  to  China  anil  .lapan,  and  other  foreign 
orders  have  been  large.  The  catch  is  larger 
than  fi>r  some  years  past,  and  the  lish  are  of 
giHid  quality. 

-  The  State  IJoard  of  Fish  Commi.ssioncrs 
has  filed  its  reixn-t  with  the  (iovernor,  show- 
ing what  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  to- 
waril  advancinig  the  fishing  interests.  In 
I'onnection  with  the  reiKirt  it  is  shown  that  in 
I. SMI  the  outp\i1  of  oysti-rs  for  theeiiTire  Pacific 
i-oast  was  only  l.").0(id  bushels,  valued  at  $10,- 
(K)0.  Ill  I  so:,;  till'  output  ot  ('alifornia  alone 
\vas  ns.W.T  bushels,  valued  at  *<;!IK,2.')7.  This 
is  the  result  of  piopagat ion  and  distribution. 
The  Roard  riMvimmends  an  extension  of  time 
of  the  salmon  closeil  season. 

-  A  New  York  dispatch  .says  the  (Jeneral 
Klectric  ("onipany  has  closed  a  c-ontract  with 
the  Sacramento  lOlei-lric  Light  and  Power 
Com|>any  that  calls  foi,-  the  transmission  by 
I'lectrii'ity  from  a  water  ixiwer  at  Folsom, 
( 'alifornia,  twenty  miles  clistant,  of  .several 
thousand  electrical  horse-ix)wer  to  the  city  of 
Sacramento  to  supply  light,  heat,  power,  etc.. 
to  an  extent  that  will  practically  supersede 
nil  the  present  steam  plants  now  in  operation. 
This  will  maki"  Ihe  longest  transmission  by 
electricity  of  ixjwer  in  large  amounts  installed 
in  the  world. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

six  linos  or  less  in  this  directory  at  SOc  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


Poultry. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


Swine. 


F.  II.  HlI|{KK,t»;  Market  SI  . S.F.-  HKKKSH1KKS. 

<'H.\S.  ,\.  STOWK.  St.icltlon.  Ri-fc'ist  d  n«-rkslihes. 
A  few  choice  Ijrood  sows  at  reasonable  priccK. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY.  Linden.  .San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Ehscx  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

MON'ROK   >1ILLKR,    Elislo.  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breisler  of  RiVlstered  Uei  kshlre  Hok'S. 

KKKKKillKKS  .\NI)  l*<>l„\NI>-OHINA  IKKiS, 

Rest  Sto<:k:  als<»  Dairy  Strains  uf  Jerseys  .-ind  Hol- 
HleiiiH.  Will.  Nlles  &  <'o..  IjOH  Anereles.  Est.  IHT*i. 

TVLEK  HK.VCH,  ,San  Jose.  Cal.    Brooder  of  Thor- 
onghbrod  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Voii  Can  Litrj^t'ly  liirroa^v 

Your  income  by  buyint:  au  Incu- 
bator and  cnFafTinK-  in  tlu?  <'liioken 
biisincHS.  Sent!  stamp  for  our 
<'atalo*ruf'  of  Incubaiorn.  Wire 
Ncttinjr.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
I  rv  Ajipliances  penerally.  ItenHin- 
hrr  the  Hfxt  in  thf  i  hfapfvt.  PACIFIC 
INrniiATOR  CO..  I.'IIT  Castro  St., 
(lakland.  Cal. 


F^RMNK     A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  f'AL.  (Care  Saiii.i  Rosa  Nalional 
B;oik.)    Importer.  Hi-*M^dor.  E.\portor. 

S.  C  \A/hlte  Lesliorns, 
S.  O.  Broui/n  Legfhorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rooks, 
Black  /Vllnorcas.  ""^^^^^^ 

Kggs,  *3  per  13.*^  *J-Send  for  Circular. 

 THE  

HALSTED  ♦  INCUBATOR 

CO/V\J»P\  INY,  j 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

TITRTI  FF  JUBILEE.  JUBILEE.  -  The  late  iin- 
^  \j LUi^t^i^,  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  he.id  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  aelf-regulatlu? 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  hollers  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  oi)eration.  Tl»e  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  200,  .jOG  and  500-efrg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  P.  WHITMAN.  Apent.  2(M5  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda. Cal.   Send  for  circular. 

Sliort-Horn  Bulls 

OF  .MILKINQ  STRAINS. 


F.  H.  Bl'KKK,  lail  Market  St..  S.  V.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stciiis:  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pifrs. 


.IKKSKYS-  Fine  A.J.  C.  C.  redisterod  Bulls  for  sale 
at  .Sail  Cieroninio.  Address  Ro.v  Bros.. Nlcasio. Cal 


P.  II.  .Ml  Kl'IIY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co  .  Cal.  Hi ccilc  i of 
Slioi-lliorii  Caltlo.  Poland-China  A  lleiksliii c  Hogs. 


JKK.SKYS-  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  rofrislered  prize  herd 
is  owned  liy  Henry  Pierce.  .S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


M.  I).  lf<H»KINS,  Petaluma.  Refflstered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PKTKK  SAXK  Jb  SOX,  Lick  House.  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

JKKSKYS  AND  HCJLSTKINS,  from  llio  l)i'St  But- 
ter and  MilkSIui'k:  also  Tlioroiitrlibred  Hotrs  .iiid 
Poultry.  Wllllaiii  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Aiiceles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  I87»i. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  higgs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     R  R  U  I  X    X  R  E  E  S 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacilic  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

1**"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  (Juaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
C£bi6  or  oincr  pests. 

Send  for  Calaloguc  and  Prices.  Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blfeg^s,  Butte  CountVp  Cal. 


FOB  SALE  —  4(XI  Barred  Pl.vmoiith  Rocks  and 
Brown  Lophorii  Coekerols.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer's  flock  clieap.  Eg^ps  In  larg-e  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  an.vthinsr  you  want  In  Pl.v- 
iiiouth  Rooks.  Brown  Loeliorns  and  Pekln  Ducks. 
I  have  liundreds  as  i,'ood  as  can  be  found  in 
.■Vmerlca.  I  jruarantee  satisfaction:  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference,  People's  Bank.  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.   J.  W.  Poieeus.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

WILLI A.M  NILKS&CO..LosAng-ele8.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFOKNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  anddescrlptivecatalogue.  free. 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Kadeu  .Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  oars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 

I'oliLTliY book. 

Nii.Ks'  MOW  manual  and  reference  liuok  on  suljjecta 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rals- 
liie  on  the  Paoltic  Coast.  A  Now  Edition,  over  ItX) 
pages,  profusely  llUistraied  Willi  handsome,  lifelike 
Illustrations  of  the  dlHerent  vaiielles  of  Poultry 
and  Live  Stock.  Price,  postpaid.  50  cents.  Address 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  Office,  San  Frauclsco.Cal. 


MIR  F»U/V\R 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COriBINED. 


J.  B.  IIOYT.  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
b«>d  Merino  and  Sliropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

K.  H.  CRANK,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Breeder  .t  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


COmPOUIND  EINGIINE 


With  only  one  valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

^^^^^MANUFACTURED  HY^--^^^*^- 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  Ih. 


6a5  sixth  Street,  Sail  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES. 

;rd  from  vis-  j 
>r  i;)  rilibons  '] 
iiepstakos;  ,S  f 


We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd 
itors  at  the  Slate  Fair.    We  competed  for 
and  won  II,  as  follows:   i  special:  2swee 
hrsts:  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  ClioU-e  Pigs  for  sale 

SESSIONS  <Sr  CO., 


O  Hox  l)S6. 


I  .OH  .\iif;eleH,  I  al. 


Feed  our  I'oultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Ccnuinc  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

ICecomiiicnflod  Iiy  Gold, 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells.  Kart;o  &  C'o.,  etc., 
etc.  It  Ucc|is  Horses  and 
t'attlohoalthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 

01!)  Howard  St., 
Sau  FranclHco,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


Send  for  Cata- 
logue, mailed 
free. 


Gem  Steel  Wind  Mill 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 

(iiiarantood  more  riuratilo  wlilitiui 
oil  ihan  oitior  mills  tliat  arc  oiled. 
I'r.'ictioally  those  iiiIUh  rouutro  no 
.'tttontion.  Truly  a  Goni.  and  worth  its 
wolght  In  gold.  It  combines  lioaiity, 
sirongth,  ilnrabllily  aii<l  siinpllclty. 
liovoriis  itself  perfectly,  is  easily 
oroctod.  and  Is  sold  on  Its  morits;  in 
fa<M.  II  is  the  host  on  oartli,  Tlioy  aro 
goaiod  hack  thri'i'  to  ono  iho  wln  el 
making  tlioni  run  in  tlio  llgliloHt  wind 
or  l>ive«o,  Tlie  mill  is  made  onllroly 
of  Sleol  and  Cast  Iron.  Each  oiio  of 
our  Gem  Wind  Mills  is  warranliil.  If 
not  satisfactory,  freight  will  bo  paid 
l>oth  ways,  and  inono.v  rofnndod. 

Wp  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  Pumps- for  hand,  wind  mill  ami 
power  use.  Adapted  for  all  depths  uf  wells.  PIpo.  Pipe  Fltiliigs,  Urass 
GoodB.  Hose.  Tanks,  etc.   Son(|  for  our  Catalogue,  uiailod  fro«. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

3I2-3I-4  /Vlarket  St.,   San  Prandscro,  Cal. 


Never  requires 
Oiling  or 
Climbing  of 
Towers. 


I 


For  All  Purposes. 


KEROSENE    OR    GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Use  for  operation  only  One-Half  Pint  Kerosene  per  hour  per  horse  power. 

IRRiaATION   OF   SMALL   FARMS   SmPLIPIED.  ■*^'^^\Tmi. 

..nrrfP"'^  COMPLETE   OUTFIT,   2400   GALLONS   PER    HOUR.  $300. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO.,  117  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 


Price,        »ia  and  W30. 


The  Roller  Organs  have  No  Equal. 

For  dance  music  save  thoir  cost  in  one  night.  .Any  one  can 
play  them.  Over  liiio  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays  sacred, 
popular  songs  and  dance  music.  Also, 

PlrtlNOS  MfMD  ORCJAINS. 
Terms  moderate.   Wo  also  keep  Accordeons,  Hanjos.  MaodOrJHI 
lins.  Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music.   Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  HAMMOND,  Commission  Merchant, 

Room  4,  Fonrth  Floor,  26  O'FarreU  Street,  San  Franclaco. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco.  Oct.  ki,  1894. 

PT.OUK— We  quote  as  foUow.s:  Net  ca.sh  price.s 
riii  Familv  Kxtras,  $3  25  (li  $3  35  ¥  hbl;  Bakei-s' 
Kxtras.  $3  I5r«.|3  i5;  Superfine,  $3  a5fS)$a  60  bbl. 

WHEAT— There  is  no  spirit  to  the  sample  niar- 
l(et.  Exporters  are  relied  on  to  ftive  aetivit.v  to 
the  situation  at  this  season  of  tlie  year,  but  tfieir 
movements  are  slow  and  no  disposition  is  shown 
to  operate  in  extensive  fastiion.  The  fact  is.  that 
a  I  most  foreign  distributing  centers  iIhti'  is 
cnoUKh  Wheat  to  meet  current  wants,  and.  unless 
souiethius  unexpected  should  happen,  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  an.v  increase  in  the  demand. 
I.'nder  such  circumstances  local  business  on  ex- 
port account  must  necessaril.y  be  of  rather  limited 
proportions.  No.  1  shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
THJ.ift  8(lc  1?  ctl.  with  Hl'  ic  for  something  of  extra 
ciuality.  Milling  grades  are  quotable  at  83i4fet*7'/5c 
It"  etl.  '  Walla  Walla  Wheat.  OTHe  for  fair  average. 
.i.Vn  tiSc  for  No.  2.  and  4()f(/  5<lc  for  off  grade. 

HARTLEY— Spot  business  is  tame  in  character, 
there  being  hut  moderate  demand  for  either  feed 
or  brewing  descriptions  on  local  account,  while 
ihe  inquiry  for  brewing  for  shipping  purposes  is 
Mnvlhing  hut  as  brisk  as  it  was  a  month  or  so  ago. 
Still,  a  choice  article  of  brewing  Harley  is  not  in 
large  offering  and  prices  for  such  stock  shape 
rather  in  favor  of  holders.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair 
to  good.  TSfnTT'/jc;  choice.  TS-^c;  l?rewing.  H'\i(a 
'.>2'i  V  utl. 

OATS— Trade  is  slow.  There  is  ;i  goodly  array 
of  offerings,  htil  noliody  seems  to  want  In  liuy  ex- 
cepi  in  a  small  .jobbing  way.  Sellers  are  inclined 
to  do  business  and  would  probably  mak<^  moderate 
concessions  if  liberal  transactions  could  thus  be 
assured.  We  quote  :  Milling,  *l  Hlft'l  to:  .Surprise, 
$1  lOM  1  15;  fancy  feed,  $1  li5i«  l  III;  good  to  clioice. 
'X,r(n  ]  («>/,:  poor' to  fair,  K5(n'.l-_"-„c;  Black,  -tl  liiw 
I  -.'5;  Red,  *lft/!fl  111;  fJray. iillcfri)*!  it*  ctl. 

Corn  — Marke  t  dull  ami  weak.  When  new  crop 
puts  in  an  apiieariiiice  it  is  likely  there  will  be 
furl  her  lowering  of  values.  Quotable  at  17i.fo 
I  2(1  V  ctl  lor  large  Yellow,  $1  -mi  l  ->5  for  small 
Yellow  and  *l  3li  for  White. 

CRACKKU  CORN— Quotable   at  .fJ7  .511(5  28  50 
ton. 

CORNMEAL- Millers  quote  feed  at  if-J?fr_/ 2K  y 
ton.  Fine  kinds  for  the  tabli'  in  large  and  small 
packages.  a^jfriS'ic  ?*  th. 

OILCAKE  MEAL,— Quotable  at  $.35  it*  ton  fVom 
the  mill ;  jobbing.  $.37  .50. 

COTTON  SEED  OUjCAKE— (^uolablc-  at  *:10  y  , 
ton  ;  ,i(>bbing.  -11.32  .511. 

SEED.S— We  quote:  Mustard,  Urown,  $2(«'$2  25;  ; 
Yellow,  $2  Ii.5(n2  75;  Triesie.  $2  40Cn'2  .50;  Canary. 
3(«4c;  Hemp,  3»^(«  IHeii>  tti;  Rape. 2(ft'2He :  Timothy, 
.5(ai6c  V   tip;    Alfalfa.    California,  7(&i7'.e:  TTtah, 
8^  8i,:c:  Flax,  *.3(»3  25  V  ctl.  ! 
MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  if  1«  .50Cn  17  .50  ii»  ton. 
MILLSTTTFES- We    quote:     Rye  Flour,  3He:  j 
Rye  Meal.  .3c ;  (iraham  Fhnir.  3c;  Oatmeal.  4'4e: 
Oat  tiroats,  .5c;  Cracked  AVheat,  3iie;  liuckwheat 
Flour,  .5c;  Fearl  Barley.  4i4('M'.,c  V  lb. 

FEED^Manhaltan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  liK)-lt)  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-tb 
bags,  $11  .50. 
BRAN— Quotable  at  *I4((>  14  .50  ton. 
HAY— The  advantage  of  the  market  just  now  is 
on  the  side  of  buyers,  rcei'ipis  being  somewhat  j 
free.    Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  t>  ion  less  than 
rope-bound  Hay.     Following   are  the  wholesale  i 
city  price.s  for  '  rope- bound  Hay:    Wheat  $8(a'$12;  j 
Wheat  and  Oat,  *7  .50(o  in  .50;  Oat,  $7(n  ll;  Wild 
Oat,  $7^/!ll;  Alfalfa.  $8(<i'.i;  Barley.  $6((ii);  Clover, 
$7(0  10;  compressed.  *7(n'  1 1 ;  Stock,  $fi(*7  %*  ton. 
STRAW— Quotable  at  .50(a>tiOe  ii*  bale. 
HOF.S — Trade  coulimies  of  small  proportions. 
Quotable  al  .5(y7'5C  V  11'.  as  to  (luality. 
RYE— Quotable  at  H7'A(n  llOo  ii«  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  OScfn*!  05  li"  ctl. 
tiROUND    BARLEY— Quotable    at    jilS  .50^  19  : 
it'  ton.  I 
POTATOE.S— Good  supplies  and  active  trade  ' 
are  features  of  the  market.    Prices  steady.  We 
quote;    Early  Rose,  .30(a>40c;  River  Red.  40f(?5(ie; 
Oarnct  Chile,  ffi(n  4.5c ;  Burbanks.35Cn  .50e;  Salinas 
Burbanks,  7.5("'y.5e;  Sweets,  75c(ft;$l  25  ii*  etl. 
ONIONS— Quotable  at  .50(B'.60c  if*  ctl. 
DRIED   PEAS— We  quote:    (ireen,  $1  .50(fi  1  75; 
Blackeye,  $t  ItO('i  1  65;  Niles.  $1  3.5("  1  .5(1  f  ctl. 

BEANS— Market  quiet.    No  positive  chauge  in  [ 
prices.  Bayos.Sl  80fail  85;  Butter,  $l  7.5('r/ 2  for  small 
and  $2('i2  HI  for  large;  Pink,  $1  .ilKnil  70;  Red,  $2; 
Lima,  .$4  2.5(a)4  :«;  Pea,  $2  4ll(n2  65;  .Small  White,  ' 
$2  .50(n2  60:  Large  White,  $2  20(<j$2  35  it*  ctl. 

VEOETABLE.S  —  Choice  Tomatoes  show  im- 
provement in  price,  while  common  qualities  re- 
main cheap.  We  quote  as  follows:  Green 
Okra,  .•■!.5(m.5Uc  ii»  box;  Egg  plant,  2.5(g!40c  f4 
box;  Cucumbers, 20((i>a5c  "#  box  for  bay;  Pickles, $I(r( 
I  ,50  tor  No.  1  and  2.5efa.50c  i?  ctl  for  No.  2:  Summer 
Squash,  2.5(a  40c  ^  box;  Green  Corn,  60(6  7.5c  fi  sack 
for  common  and  $l(«'l ..50  i?  box  for  bay;  Berkeley 
Corn.  H.5(u'7.5e  per  box:  Marrowfat  Squash.  $6  'f  ton; 
Green  Peppers,  ;^0(g'.5(lc  i}»  box  for  Chile  and  2.5(a'.50c 
¥  box  for  Bell ;  Tomatoes,  1.5@;-i.5c  f*  box;  Turnips, 
7.5c  ctl;  Beets,  7.5c  it*  sack;  Parsnips,  *!  25 
etl:  Carrots,  3&(n'40c;  Cabbage,  alkfiiBOc;  CJarlic, 
1 '^CfSc  i?  tb;  Cauliflower,  60(S.70c  f.  dozen;  Dry 
Peppers,  lOe  i*  tb. :  Dry  Okra,  1.5c  it"  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Melons  are  out  of  favor  and 
slow  of  sale.  Choice  Pears  bring  good  prices. 
Apples  are  in  plentiful  supply,  and  it  must  be  a 
choice  article  to  command  the  top  ciuotatious. 
Quinces  are  dull  and  more  or  less  neglected.  We 
quote  as  follows :  Pomegranates,  60fri  7.5c  f*  box; 
Quinces,  :iO(n.50e  i*  box;  Peaches,  20fn.50c  i*  box; 
Black  Figs.  40(a'6()c  i?  box;  Plums,  ,3.5(n 8.5e  i?(  box ; 
Apples,  2.5c(a$l  ij*  box;  Pears,  common,  25Cn>.50e  it* 
box;  Bartlelt  Pears.  $1@1  25  iP  box;  Cantaloupes, 
.vicCa'JI  ii»  crate:  Nutmegs.  3()(ji. 50c;  Watermelons. 
J2(o  6  hundred. 

GR.\PES— The  market  is  abuudanily  stocked 
and  consumers  have  the  advantage  of  compara- 
tively low  prices.  We  quote  as  follows  : 
Swee'twater,  2.5(«a5c;  Malaga,  — (o— c;  Muscat, 
2.5rii,40c;  Black.  20("  :«c  ;  Tokay.  25("4llc;  Isabella. 
HOfn  75c;  Coruechou.  40(n  60c  if  box;  Zinfandel  VYine 
(irapes.  $1U((>  13;  Mission.  $8w9  ¥  ton. 

HERRI  ES— Supplies  are  not  large,  but  thi  y  are 
enough  to  satisfy  all  wants.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Raspberries.  $.5(^6  if  chest  ;  Strawberries.  $2  .5li(a!5 
V  chest  for  Sharpless  and  $.5(g6for  Longworlhs; 
Huckelberries,  .5(0  6c  lb. ;  Cape  Cod  Cranberric^s. 
.50  bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Australian  Lemons  are  ol'r<'i- 
ing  al  $1  .50Co;5  V  box.  being  of  good  quality.  We 
quote  as  follows;  Mexican  Limes.  $4  .50(n'5  box; 
Lemons,  Sicily, —(n  —  :  California  Lemons,  $1  .50@ 
3  .50  for  common  and  $4(ai5  for  good  to  choice; 
Bananas,  j!l(ni2  f.  bunch;  Pineapples  ?2@3  50  i^ 
dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Dealers  report  a  fair  amount  of 
trading  al  current  rates,  the  market  gi-uerally 
having  an  easy  tendency.  Prunes  were  damaged 
•somewhat  bv  the  late  riiiu.  but  it  is  thought  the 
injury  will  "uoi  be  very  serious     After  another 


month  dealers  look  for  a  falling  off  in  the  shipping 
inquiry,  which  may  continue  until  the  spring  sea- 
son, when  there  is  mostly  a  revival  in  the  demand. 

London  Layer  Raisins  are  higher,  and  other 
kinds  are  likely  to  follow. 

Following  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark.  814c  :  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  IMc:  choice,  7c;  standa,rd,  6'4c;  prime.  6c. 
Apples— Evaporated.  i'>^i(S!7i4c;  sun-dried.  5(^6e. 
Peaches— Fancy,  6i.,c;  choice,  6i<c;  standard, 
5J4c;  prime,  514c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12(ffil3c. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves,       ;  quarters,4V2C ;  choice, 
4Vic;  standard,  o'jc;  prime,  .3c. 
Plums— Pitted.  4(^..5c;  unpitted,  lYi(d<2c. 
Prune.s— Four  sizes,  4?i(«5c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  enc:  standard, 
6c;  prime,  5'/4c. 

Raisins — 1-crown,  loose,  iMc:  3-crowii.  3'.,c:  2- 
crown,  ,3c;  seedless  Sultanas,  4c  ;  seedle.-,s  Musca- 
tels, 3c  i?  tb;  3-crown  London  Layers.  $1  .'i5  ifl  box; 
clusters.  $1  .50:  Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clus- 
ters. .f3:  4-crown.  loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced, 
$1  25  1»  box. 
Dried  Grapes — 2Hc  i*  Bi. 

NUTS— Very  light  and  slow  movement.  We 
quote  :  Chestnuts,  — fS  — c  if  tt>:  Walnuts,  .5iV/7c  for 
hard  shell.  8c  for  soft  shell  and  Kc  for 
paper  shell;  (Jaliforuia  Almonds,  Hi.(,;;ic  tor  soft 
shell.  7c  for  hard  shell  and  tile  for  papiM-  shell; 
Peanuts.  4(n.5c;  Hickory  Nuts,  .5(o6c;  Filberts, 
10(a.lO14e;  Pecans.  8c  for  rough  and  8(f/il(lc  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  8(ni9c;  Cocoanuts.  $4  to 
$4  50  if  IfHI. 

HONEY— Local  offerings  are  not  heavy,  while 
stocks  at  producing  points  iiiv  understood  to  be 
light,  so  that  the  situation   is  against  buyers. 
I'rii'es  are  moderately  brm,    We  cjuoK-:  Comb, 
lornlPjc;  water  white,  extracled.   7((i7i4C;  light 
'■  amber,  extracted,  5'i>(n  He ;  dark  amber.  .5f«5'4c  i*  lt<. 
BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  if  lb. 
BUTTER— Receipts    of    fresh    liutter   are  not 
hea\ y.  but  prici's  are  siifl  ;ill  Ihe  same,  as  much 
eusloni  has  go)ie  (i\-er  in  |i;i,-keil  ( I escript ious,  and 
is  likely  to  kee|j  ihei-e  l.>r  ..cinii'  I  inie.    Besides,  the 
i-niiiy  season  is  close      haud,  iiiid  sliowei-s  enc.\i._'i 
to  start  the  gi-ass  and  fiiniish  ^'reei,  r.>i  ,|  wdiilH 
have  a.  teudeiii-y  lo  ki'cp  liniter  quolalions  in  i-a.sy 
condition.    We  quote;    Fancy  Creamery,  2'i(w->'.ic\ 
<  fancy  dairy,  2.5(ai2l'ic;  good  to  choice,  22(o)24c;  store 
lots,  17(S).20e;  pickled  roll,  new,  l'.)(n'2lc;  Hrkin,  18(S: 
:  20e  if  lb. 

CHEESE— There  is  steadier  tone  to  the  market, 
I  choice  qualities  bringing  a  small  advance  on 
[  former  figures.    Choice  to  fancy,  8H(a'l(lc;  fair  to 
good.  7(^ 8c;  Eastern. ordinary  to  fine.  12i4(a'14c  ^  &>. 

K(.;GS — Ranch  parccds  cimtinue  to  show  tirrnuess 
in  price,  offerings  being  light.  Common  qualities 
of  California  are  slow  and  easy,  coining  into  com- 
1  petition  with  the  Eastern  article.  We  ijuote: 
California  ranch,  32(&.36c,  with  sales  reported  as 
;  high  as  37'/4c  for  select  stock;  store  lots.  20('a);^0c; 
Eastern  Eggs,  20(n)24c  if  dozen  for  good  to  choice 
and  2t)c  for  fancy. 

POULTRY— The  market  is  against  sellers. 
Offerings  are  large  and  prices  are  easy  all 
round.  Wi?  quote;  Live  Turkeys  —  Gobblers, 
12(ai4c;  Hens,  12@14c  if  ft;  Roosters,  $.3(64 
for  old,  and  $3  MCmh  for  young;  Broilers,  $2(«i 
2  .50  for  small  and  $2  75@).3  for  large;  Fryers, 
$3  .50(n  4;  Hens.  $3  .50(«  4  .50;  Ducks.  $2  .50(S'4:  Geese, 
$1  2.5('i  1  .50  'f  pair;  Goslings,  $1  .50Cfi  1  75  f.  pair: 
Pigeons.  $1  2.5(f7il  75  if  dozen. 

PROVISIONS  —  Supplies  are  ample.  Easy 
loue  to  prices.  We  quote:  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Ham:-,  14i"14Hc  if  lb;  California  Ha  ms.  13r,r  13' ;e; 
Bacon.  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-c-uieil .  I  n  i.5c; 
medium.  1  Ic;  do.  light,  ll'j :  do,  light,  bonele.ss,  l.3e; 
Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls.  $22;  hf  bbls,  $11  .50;  Pig 
Pork,  bills,  $23;  hf  bbls,  $12:  Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls; 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  .50;  do.  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8.50;  do,  family,  $»;  extra,  do.  .$9  50fri  10 
^  bbl;  do.  smoked,  9((/.10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  ,$7;  Eastern  La,rd,  compound,  tierces,  8'4c; 
do,  prime,  steam.  III' j c ;  Eastern,  pure,  10  Iti  pails, 
lie;  .5-lti  pails,  ll'„c;  3-th  pails,  lli^c:  California, 
lo-lh  tins,  9e;  do,  .5-lti,  liUc;  California  pure,  in 
tierces,  11' ;,c;  do.  compoimd,  7'2C  for  tierces. 

WOOL— :\lucb  interest  is  said  to  be  taken  in  the 
coming  auction  sale  at  Cloverdale,  which  occurs 
Friday,  the  12th  inst.  About  400  bales  will  be 
offered.  On  the  I6th  instant  there  will  be  a  public 
sale  at  Ukiah,  when  some  (iiKl  bales  will  be  sub- 
mitted. 

The  weekly  ri'poi-l  of  Thos.  Denigan.  !^on  &  Co 
says;  "We  ha\e  a  iniii't.  waiting  market.  Orders 
for  scoured  Wools  are  not  couiiug  forward  freely, 
and  shippers  seem  to  have  fears  of  the  future,  so 
that  tradiug  is  anylhiug  bul  satisfactory.  It 
would  seem  that  a  staple  like  Wool  should  have  a 
bottom  price,  and  that  tliis  bolloni  i)rici'  should  be 
reached  sometime,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Prices 
to-day  are  lower  in  the  ITniteil  Slates  than  were 
ever  dreamed  of,  yi>t  dealers  and  manufacturers 
are  not  strong  buyers  and  have  no  faith  in  steady 
business  oi-  stronger  values  for  Ihe  future. 
W'e  ijuote  spring: 

Year's  Heece,  if  lb   5(8)  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor   h@  6 

Do,  fair  6@  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  10@11 

Do,  choice  12®  13 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6@  7 

Good  to  choice  8@10 

Valley  I0@12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6(81 
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Followint,'  is  Bulletin  No.  25  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 
The  po.sition  of  the  Exchanges  with  regard 
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Choice,  light  

We  quote  Fall : 

Free  Northern.. .  ,..  7' 

j  Northern  defective.  .    5 

I  Southern  and  .San  Joaiiuin.  light  and  free  5 

t  Do,  defei^tive    .    3 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  if  lb  5   @.5Hc   4  C«'4'/2 

I  Medium  Steers.  78  to  .56  lbs  414®—  ^Vi@— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  .3!4(fci>—      3  §•— 

Cows,  over  .50  lbs  3i/2(f!"4       3   ^  — 

1  Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3   (rfS'/j  2!4(n'— 

Stags  3   @—      2   (a — 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   (»—      3  (te— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  .5   @.—      4  (61— 

1  Call  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6   @~      5    Co  — 

i  Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips,  9(n  10c; 
Calf  Skins  do.  W'l  10c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  6c; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10(n'20c  each;  do.  short,  2.5(r?3.5c 
each:  do.  medium.  40(>i.50c  each;  do,  long  wool,  ,50(c; 
7.5c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  2.5c;  do,  good 
medium.  15(ti20c;  do,  winter,  .5c  it*  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
20f(ia5c  api(}ce  for  prime  to  perfect,  10(ni20  for 
damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote;  Reflned,6(i(6!fC:  rendered, 
4!4^4'V„c:  country  Tallow.  4('/4yc;  Grease,  3(S/3i4c 
T*  lb. 

MKAT  M.VKKKT. 

Mutton  of  choice  quality  is  a  shade  tirmer. 
Everything  else  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Fob 
lowitig  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— First  quality,  4Ht".5c;  second  quality,  4c; 
third  quality.  3(n3'/2C  *  lb. 

CAIjVES— Quotable  al  4('n  .5c  for  large  and  5(&i7c 
if,  lb.  for  small. 
MUTTON— Quotable  at  3(i/'4i/sC  if.  lb. 
LAMB— Spring,  44/ .5e  V  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  5'/jC;  small  Hogs,  5c;  slQcH  Hogs,— 0; 
dressed  Hoks,  (}'/;C@7^p     lb,       '  " 


to  Kfades  of  fruit  fcquires,  as  stated  in  last 
week's  Bulletin,  .some  explanation.  The 
grading:  and  inspection  of  fruit  was  one  of  the 
duties  especially  committed  to  the  State  Ex- 
change by  the  mass  convention  which  estab- 
lished it,  and  whose  behests  the  directors  are 
bound  to  obe.v  until  otherwise  instructed  by 
their  stockholders.  Except  in  prunes  and 
raisins,  no  systematic  plan  of  g-rading-  dried 
fruits  had  been  even  before  attempted.  The 
directors  took  the  subject  into  early  considera- 
tion, and,  recognizing  the  value  of  "the  experi- 
ence of  the  local  trade,  publicly  requested 
their  co-operation  through  the  early  numbers 
of  these  Bulletins.  No  responses  were  re- 
ceived to  these  invitations,  but  later  the  trade 
of  Sat)  Krancisco  formed  an  organization  of 
tlieir  own  whi<-h  all  growers  are  at  liberty  to 
join.  'J'his  as.sociation,  with  no  reference  to 
us,  announced  their  purjxjse  of  establishing 
g'radcs  of  their  own.  Desirous  of  avoiding 
coiifusioi),  the  directors  of  the  Exchange 
soiiglit  out  the  president  of  the  trade  associa- 
tioii  and  proposed  to  establish  grades  by  a 
joint  eoinmittcc  composed  of  representations 
of  tli;it  oreaiiizatioii,  the  State  Exchange,  and 
soeli  Ini-al  associatiuns  as  were  within  con- 
veiiieiii  distance.  Such  a  <-oniuiittee  was  ar- 
ranged and  had  .some  meetings;  but,  while 
there  was  no  formal  disagreement  among 
them,  discussion  developed  so  much  difference 
of  indgnieii t  Ijet  wciMi  the  representatives  of 
flie  epinvei  s  and  tliose  of  the  trade  that  there 
seemed  nn  way  but  to  let  each  party  go  its 
own  way — the  growers  to  grade  and  pack 
their  fruit  in  the  way  they  deem  best  for 
Eastern  .sbi])inent  and  the  San  Pranci.sco 
trade  to  establish  any  different  system  which 
they  may  in-efer.  It  was  unfortunate  that  no 
agreciiieiit  eould  be  reached,  but  each  party 
was  certainly  within  its  rights. 

The  (litTerciiees  arose  in  the  matter  of 
peaches  and  apricots,  and  were  fundamental. 
The  Exchanges  u  ei-e  for  an  absolutely  fixed 
grade,  basecl  on  the  size  of  the  fruit"  before 
drying,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Exchanges ;  if,  in  any  year,  our  fruit 
should  be  generally  small,  so  that  there 
should  be  littli'  nr  noiieof  the  "fancy"  grade, 
then  say  so  fraiilvl\  and  sell  such  grades  only 
as  we  do  have.  The  desire  of  the  trade  was 
to  wait  in  each  year  until  samples  of  fruit 
could  be  coili^cteii  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  then  di\  ide  tlie  lot,  as  it  should  show  up 
for  that  year,  inlo  four  grades.  Under  this 
arrangement  ( ',1 1 i I'niiua  would  always  have 
"liiiu-y"  fruit  lor  sale,  but  the  term  would  not 
necessarily  mean  the  same  kind  of  fruit  in 
any  two  years. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  grower  there  are 
two  .serious  objections  to  this  method  of  grad- 
ing: 1st,  it  is  essential  to  him  to  have  a 
clear,  never  failing  definition  of  each  grade 
of  fruit,  so  that  he  ma,y  always  know  exactly 
what  he  has  to  sell  ;  il  there  is  any  confusion 
whatever,  the  better  informed  trader  is  sure 
to  protit  by  it  at  the  grower's  expense.  Simple 
a  matter  as  prune  grading  is,  there  are  now 
everyday  growers  selling  their  "crop"  at 
!>y^  to  h%  cents,  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  getting  more  than  the  Exchanges 
will  yield  them,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
owing  to  their  large  size,  they  may  be  getting 
a  cent  less:  but  there  is  very  little  of  this 
uncertainty  left  in  the  prune  business,  and 
growers  desire  to  reduce  grading  of  other 
fruits  to  the  same  system :  2d,  under  this 
plan  the  crop  of  the  early  districts  would  be 
under  cover,  and,  under  normal  conditions, 
half  marketed  before  any  grade  could  be 
estaldished ;  during  this  period  confusion 
would  reign  supreme,  and  always  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  grower. 

It  was  objected,  with  much  reason,  to  the 
method  jjroposed  by  the  Exchanges,  that 
grading  upon  the  basis  of  size  before  drying 
was  not  accurate,  because  fruit  shrinks  un- 
equally, to  which  the  reply  was  that  it  was 
better  than  any  other  known  way  and  had 
worked  very  fairly.  About  that  time,  how- 
ever, some  experiments  were  made  in  running 
dried  apricots  over  a  prune  grader  with  larger 
screens,  and  the  result  will  probably  settle 
the  matter.  What  the  Santa  Clara  Ex- 
changes now  mean  by  a  "fancy"  dried  apricot 
is  one  which,  when  passed  over  a  vibrating 
screen,  will  not  fall  through  a  round  hole  1% 
inches  in  diameter,  and  which  is  otherwise 
tit ;  and  .so  of  other  grades  of  apricots  and 
peaches.  There  is,  however,  still  another 
consideration;  apricots  and  peaches  of  the 
same  superficial  dimensions  often  differ  in 
thickness,  or  "meatiiiess"  as  it  is  sometimes 
failed  :  there  may  be  greater  weight  of  pulp 
to  a  given  area  of  skin  in  one  than  another, 
and  .some  varieties  curl  more  than  others  in 
drying,  and  so  tend  to  pass  through  smaller 
holes  than  the.v  should.  .It  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  the  whole  question  will  be  finally 
settled  by  taking  the  number  of  pieces  to  the 
pound  as  the  basis  of  grading,  the  same  as 
prunes,  applying  the  terms  "standard," 
"choice,"  etc.,  to  the  differences  of  appear- 
ance, which  will  constantly  tend  to  grow  less 
as  more  Exchanges  are  formed  and  fruit  dry- 
ing entrusted  to  the  most  capable  men. 

This  whole  subject  will  come  up  at  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  of  locuil  Exchanges,  which 
will  be  called  to  ine(!t  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  State  Exchange,  and  will 
there  be  settled,  and  the  fruit  of  the  State 
will  be  graded  and  sold  as  de.(;ided  by  them 
at  that  time. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  and  must  be  con- 
fusion during  the  remainder  of  the  j'ear. 
There  have  been  quite  a  nur^.'ocr  of  systems 
and  standards  employed  by  different  persons. 
Ill  view  of  the  trend  of  sentiment  among 
growers,  this  Exchangf!  has  not  thought  it 
wi.se  to  <lo  mu<-li  toward  introducing  the  grad- 
ing of  apricots  tind  peaches  agreed  upon  by  its 
committee,  but  d(?sires  to  >y!iit  fo)'  the  experi- 


ence of  this  season.  In  quoting  prices  of  apri- 
cots and  peaches  we  sometimes  don't  know 
ourselves  what  plan  of  grading  we  mean,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  those  who  report 
to  us  mean.  The  only  Exchanges  which  have 
really  adopted  and  are  practicing  any  well-de- 
fined system  of  grading  any  fruits,  except 
prunes  and  raisins,  are  those  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  and  their  grades  are  decidedly  higher 
than  those  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Fruit 
Exchange  (which  is  the  dealers'  organization 
referred  to)  and  are  based  on  the  sizes  of  the 
(h-icd  fruit  passed  over  vibrating  galvanized 
iron  screens  with  round  holes  of  the  following 
dimensions,  which  we  reproduce  from  our  Bul- 
letin of  August  15 : 

Apricots  and  Nectarines — Screens  to  be  per- 
forated with  holes  1  in.,  1%  in.,  1^  in.  and  \%. 
in.,  the  "slabs"  to  pass  over  the  end  of  the 
machine,  and  the  four  sizes  thus  obtained  to 
represent  "prime,"  "standard,"  "choice" 
and  "fancy,"  respectively. 

Peaches — Perforations  \o  be  \%  in.,  IJJ  in. 
and  3  in.,  with  larger  sizes  to  pass  over  the 
end  of  grader. 

Very  little  stock  outside  of  Santa  Clara 
County  Exchanges  has  been  put  up  according 
to  this  grading,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
this  plan  will  be  adopted  by  representations 
of  all  the  Exchanges  for  next  season,  unless 
experience  should  in  the  meantime  show  some 
modificaticn  to  be  desirable. 

The  inevitable  confusion  of  this  transition 
state  in  the  matter  of  grading  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  market.  There  is  a  decided  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  goods  offered,  and  some 
have  been  enroiiraged  to  hold  on  account  of 
gO(.)d  prices  obtained  or  asked  by  some  Ex- 
changes, while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  goods 
so  held  are  not  equal  in  value  to  the  goods 
quoted  at  high  prices,  while  others  have  been 
led  to  believe  the  market  weaker  than  it  is 
by  .seeing  low  sales  of  "choice"  or  "fancy," 
when  really  the  goods  so  .sold  were  inferior  to 
their  own.  The  only  remedy  which  we  see 
for  this  is  a  permanetit  and  definite  definition 
of  the  qualities  of  each  grade,  to  continue 
from  year  to  year,  and  gradually  become  gen- 
erally understood,  as  the  grading  of  prunes 
now  is. 

The  dried  fruit  market  remains  substan- 
tially as  it  has  been.  Fresh  fruit  at  the  East 
is  abundant  and  cheap,  the  weather  has  been 
generally  warm,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
principal  centers,  very  little  consumptive  de- 
mand has  .vet  appeared,  and  buyers  are  only 
takitig  for  their  immediate  wants.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  entire  crop  of  California 
will  1)0  disposed  of,  but  growers  will  carry  a 
much  larger  portion  than  usual  to  the  time  of 
consumption,  thereby  preventing  the  tre- 
mendous slaughter  of  prices  which  would 
have  followed  any  attempt  to  throw  the 
entire  crop  on  the  market  at  once.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  comparative  financial  condition  of 
California,  that  the  growers  have  been  able 
to  do  this.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
without  organization. 

The  following  quotations  are  all  subject  to 
commission,  unless  otherwise  stated : 

,1  /)/■)(■()(.■<. —Sales  are  being  made  in  this  city 
at  from  s  to  ,s%  cents  for  Moorpark  and  6  to  T/„ 
cents  for  other  varieties,  to  be  resold  in  East- 
ern markets  at  from  to  ^4  of  a  cent  advance. 
A  few  cars  have  gone  from  Ventura  county, 
which  paid  the  growers  6  to  G^-^  cents  net.  In 
Sutter  county  we  hear  of  one  oft'er  for  a  car  at 
8  cents,  which  was  refused ;  one  Exchange  in 
southern  California  has  consigned  its  fruit 
to  its  own  order ;  this  Exchange,  however,  is 
not  financially  weak  and  is  likely  to  hold  its 
prices  pretty  stiff;  other  Exchanges  there 
are  selling  little  if  any.  Santa  Clara 
County  Exchanges  are  holding  firm  at  7  to  13 
cents,  and  gradually  moving  their  lowest  and 
highest  grades  at  those  prices ;  medium  grades 
do  not  move.  Thirteen  carloads  left  San  Jose 
last  week. 

readies  are  selling  in  this  city  at  to 
cents;  peeled,  13  to  13  cents.  In  Sutter 
county  they  are  being  picked  up  at  from  .5%  to 
~y„  cents,  and  at  about  the  same  in  Shasta 
county.  Santa  Clara  Exchange  prices  remain 
at  from  0  to  10  cents.  One  Santa  Clara  Union 
lias'sold  peeled  peaches  at  13^  cents. 

Nectarines  may  be  quoted  about  the  same  as 
peaches. 

Pnnien  are  now  generally  quoted  at  5  cents 
for  the  four  sizes,  with  rather  slow  sales  at 
corresijonding  rates  for  the  sizes  100  and  up- 
ward, and  fairlv  active  demand  for  50-€0  at 
H%c  to  7c.  and  for  40-50  at  7^c  to  9c.  The 
last-named  size  is  very  scarce  this  year.  The 
Santa  Clara  Exchange  and  unions  are  holding 
firm  at  5%c  for  the  four  sizes,  and  are  not 
seeking  to  sell  their  larger  grades.'  They  have 
been  offered  !lc  for  40-.")0in  bags  and  refused  it. 
The  wants  of  the  market  for  all  the  above 
fruits  are  being  supplied  so  far,  at  about  the 
above  figures,  from  purchases  by  local  buyers 
from  growers  outside  the  Exchanges.  The 
Santa  Clara  prunes  are  now  thought  to  be 
nearly  all  in  the  Exchanges  or  other  strong 
hands. 

Silver  I'nmea  are  worth  from  3c  to  6%c. 
PearK  vary  from  3c  to  by„c,  with  occasionally 
an  extra  lot  of  "  fancy  "  at  7c. 

On  none  of  the  above  goods  except  prunes 
are  we  sufficiently  sure  of  the  grading  to 
quote  definite  prices  for  each  grade. 

Kfn'.o'd.s-.— There  are  some  sales  at  combina- 
tion prices  to  the  smaller  Eastern  jobbing  cen- 
ters, but  in  the  absence  of  any  strong  con- 
sumptive demand  from  the  principal  markets, 
their  wants  have  hitherto  been  supplied  at 
rates  more  or  less  cut.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Chicago  market,  which,  not  only  as  to 
raisins  but  other  dried  fruits,  has  always  been 
a  general  dumping  ground  for  consigned  goods 
which  local  jobbers  pick  up  at  their  own  prices, 
as  growers  become  tired  and  let  go.  Having 
enjoyed  this  advantage  hitherto,  the  Chicago 
trade  will  continue  to  expect  it,  until  con- 
vinced by  actual  experiment  that  growers 
have  the  strength  to  so  organize  themselves 
as  to  break  u))  the  practice.  We  can  hear  of 
very  little  consignment  this  season. 
"       Calipdunia  FuuiT  Exchange, 

By  Ei)\v.\iu)  F.  ^UAMs,  Mapjigf}' 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  State  Grange. 


The  State  Grannie  which  met  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  closed  its  session 
on  Saturday  ni<jht.  the  time  interven- 
ing being  fully  employed  in  (Jrauge 
work.  The  attendance  was,  oompara- 
tively  speaking,  light,  the  voting  mem-  : 
bership  aggregating  only  about  fifty. 
The  non-voters,  however,  numbered  in  : 
the  hundreds  and  the  attendance  at 
the  open  c.xercises  of  Pomona's  Feast  ■ 
on  Friday  night  exceeded  one  thousand. 
The  past  masters  in  attendance  were 
Bros.  Steele.  Coulter.  Flint,  Webster. 
Overhiser  and  Johnston:  also,  past- 
Secretary  Dewey.  The  opening  day 
was  largely  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
reports  of  officials.  That  of  Worthy 
Master  Roache  was  a  long  document 
dealing  with  events  of  the  ])ast  year 
and  to  somc^  extent  with  the  prmciples 
and  pur])()ses  of  the  ordei-.  It  declared 
for  government  control  of  railroads, 
for  co-operation  among  farmers,  for 
education,  etc.,  etc.  Under  the  "  good 
of  the  order  ''  it  chronicled  the  orgau- 
izatiou  of  a  juvenile  grange  at  Grass  ; 
Valley,  urged  the  creation  of  a  ])erma- 
nent  home  for  the  gi-ange.  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  journal  under  con- 
trol of  the  Slate  Grange,  etc.,  etc. 
The  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  showed  the  order  to  be  in 
good  financial  condition,  there  being 
no  debts  and  something  like  S2000  in 
its  several  fmids. 

Prnjwued  Agn'rii/tiirnl  (  'IkiiiIiiiiijiih. 
Worthy  Lecturer  Goodenough  made  a 
proposition  on  the  opening  day  which 
met  with  univej-sal  approval.  It  was 
for  the  inauguration  of  an  Agricultural 
Chautauqua  under  the  auspices  of  the 
grange.  In  furtherance  of  this  ])roject 
a  committee  was ai)pointed  with  jxiwer 
to  act,  Mr.  Goodenough  being  its 
chairman.  Tt  is  understood  that  the 
Executive  Committee  is  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  plan,  and  that  it  will 
pi-ovide  whatever  funds  may  profitably 
be  spent  in  carrying  it  into  eft'ect. 

Wcdiirmldi/x  Proncfiiiujs.  —  Wednes- 
day was  largely  devoted  to  discussing 
the  Lubin  scheme,  the  business  of  the 
day  ending  in  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Rendlvul,  That  just  a.s  long  as  the  protective 
tariff  system  is  in  operation  for  the  protection 
of  American  industries  we  demand  an  equal 
measure  of  protection  for  agricultural  staples  ; 
that  this  lie  done  by  the  Government  paying 
a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  transjxjrtatiou  of 
agricultural  staples  fi-om  the  American  sea- 
ports to  foreign  seaports ;  that  we  pledge  our 
most  earnest  efforts  and  support  to  have  this 
proposition  became  a  lavv  of  our  country;  that 
copies  of  these  statements  and  resolutions  be  j 
forwarded  to  the  several  State  granges  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  members  and  officers 
of  the  National  Grange,  and  that  a  committee  • 
be  appointed  at  this  convention  to  present  this 
proposition  before  the  National  Grange  ifi  per- 
.son  at  its  next  session,  and  to  urge  its  adoi>-  , 
tion,  to  the  end  that  a  concerted  elTort,  prop-  ' 
erly  directed,  may  obtain  legislative  action  i 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  adverse  conditions  1 
xvhich  now  threaten  the  agricultural  interests  I 
of  our  country. 

Thurailny  a   /'rijciidiiif/s. — A  commit- 
tee  that  had  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  operations  of  the  department  | 
of  agriculture  at  the  State  University  ' 
filed  a  report  highly  praising  the  eflfi-  : 
ciency  of  the  department  and  speaking  | 
in  terms  of  thi;  highest  approval  of 
Professor  Hilgard.     The  committee 
recommends  that  some  of  what  it  terms  ( 
the  useless  studies  be  done  away  with  \ 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  study  of 
agriculture  be  taken  up  instead. 

The  question  of  woman  suffrage  and 
the  proposed  educational  amendment 
to  the  State  Constitution  were  talked  : 
over,  but  no  vote  was  taken  to  deter- 
mine what  stand  the  grange  should 
take. 

In  the  afternoon  Prof.  Hilgard  de- 
livered an  address  on  "What  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Berkeley  is  doing 
and  can  do  for  the  farmers." 

The  evening  was  divided  between 
memorial  services  for  the  dead  of  the 
year,  followered  by  an  operetta  given 
by  Sacramento  Grange. 

Friday'x    Pi-ocre(h')if/s. — Both    of   the  | 
sessions  were  taken  up  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  amendments  to 


the  State  Constitution,  which  will  be 
voted  on  at  the  coming  general  elec- 
tion. The  result  of  the  votes  taken  on 
the  different  amendments  furnishes 
some  food  for  thought.  Out  of  the  nine 
the  grange  onh'  approved  three.  It 
disapproved  five  and  passed  one  with- 
out a  vote,  because  it  was  so  vague  and 
obscure  that  it  could  not  be  construed 
nor  vmderstood  by  the  assemblage. 

Amendment  1.  which  provides  for  an 
educational  qualification  foi-  voters, was 
approved.  No.  2,  providing  that  the 
Assembly  might  form  new  counties  of 
not  less  than  5000  population,  when  by 
so  doing  no  county  was  reduced  to  less 
than  SOOO  population,  was  ap])roved. 
No.  !5.  which  makes  fruit  and  nut  ti-ecs 
under  four  years  of  age  and  grajje  vines 
under  three  years  of  age  from  the  time 
of  i)lanting  exempt  from  ta.xes,  was 
disapproved.  No,  4,  which  says  some- 
thing about  the  property  of  foreigners 
remaining  in  their  possession,  provid- 
ing it  is  owned  by  thtMu  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  and 
that  the  Legislature  could  in  future 
l)ass  laws  for  the  disposition  of  ])rop- 
erty  actjuired  by  foreigners  thei-eafter. 
was  the  one  that  stuck  the  honest 
farmers  and  which  was  passed  by  with- 
out a  reconunendution.  They  wrestled 
with  it  quite  a  while,  but  gave  it  uj),  as 
most  every  one  else  has  done.  No.  o, 
providing  that  city  and  county  govern- 
ments may  be  merged  into  one,  under 
the  same  set  of  otflcers  was  disa])- 
proved.  No.  K.  which  provides  for  the 
election  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Efjualization  fi-om  each  Congressi(uial 
district,  thus  adding  four  members  to 
the  Board,  was  disapproved.  No.  7. 
l)roviding  for  exemption  from  taxation 
of  certain  projierty.  such  as  that  of 
free  museums,  libraries,  growing  crops 
and  so  forth,  was  disapjiroved.  as  be- 
ing too  sweeping.  No.  8,  whicii  adds 
the  president  of  the  State  University 
and  the  ))rofessor  of  pedagogy  therein 
to  the  State  Boai'd  of  ICducation.  and 
])rovides  for  the  issuing  of  text-books 
at  cost,  was  approved.  No.  !1,  fixing 
the  comijensation  of  legislators  at 
$1000,  with  mileage  not  to  exceed  ten 
cents  a  mile  and  $^Z'^  for  contingent  ex- 
penses, was  also  disapproved. 

The  matter  of  choosing  a  place  for 
the  next  annual  session  then  came  uj). 
The  two  candidates  were  Chieo  and 
Merced.  By  a  vote  of :«  to  It  M(>rced 
was  chosen. 

B.  F.  Walton  was  chosen  to  succeed 
himself  on  the  executive  committee,  his 
term  having  expired.  At  the  evening 
session  thei'e  was  an  exemplification  of 
the  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  degrees. 
A  large  number  of  candidates  were  ini- 
tiated into  the  sixth.  After  the  busi- 
ness meeting  there  was  a  banquet  and 
a  dance. 

In  connection  with  Pomona's  J<'east 
there  was  one  of  the  i)rettiest  scenes 
of  the  week^ — the  march  to  the  ban- 
quet hall.  There  were  about  two  hun- 
dred in  all.  led  by  the  past  masters  of 
the  order.  Past  Master  Overhiser- - 
who  is  always  the  leading  s])irit  in  this 
annual  pageant— was  the  master  of 
ceremonies. 

S(ltllf(h(;/'ii     I'riiieriliiuls.  —  The  State 

Grange  finished  its  annual  session  with 
a  love  feast.  There  were  two  business 
sessions  during  the  day.  but  most  of 
the  proceedings  were  secret. 

A  resolution  favoring  the  rcmonetiza- 
tion  of  silver  and  its  free  coinage  at  a 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Caples  of  Elk  (irove.  It  was 
adopted  after  some  controversy. 

A  resolution  asking  the  Senators  and 
the  Assemblj'men  of  the  State  to  amend 
the  present  law  in  reference  to  obtain- 
ing jute  bags  from  San  Queutin.  which 
now  requires  the  farmer  to  make  an 
afiidavit  that  he  wants  the  bags  for  his 
own  use.  so  that  the  seal  of  a  subordi- 
nate grange  will  be  made  eriuivalent  to 
an  affidavit,  was  adopted  after  much 
discussion,  l)ut  a  vote  to  reconsider  was 
carried  and  it  was  then  defeated. 

The  woman  suffrage  question  was 
taken  u]).  and  after  a  S])irited  di.scus- 
sion  a  resolution  favoring  it  was 
adopted. 

.1.  S.  Leeds  presented  a  statement 
concerning  the  road  that  the  Traffic 
As.sociation  proposes  to  l>uild  down  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  and  the  grange  in- 
dorsed the  scheme. 


The  Grangers'  Love  Feast. 


Stockton,  Oct.  7,  1894. 

To  riiK  Kditou  : — Feeling  assured 
that  you  would  relish  an  account  of  the 
Love  Feast  celebrated  last  night  by 
the  State  (i range,  and  l>eing  reminded 
that  this  sort  of  copy  should  be  in  early 
in  the  week  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
crowded  out  by  "first  come  first 
served,  "  I  concluded  to  devote  a  little 
time  to  the  jiurpose  this  pleasant 
Sabbath  moi-ning  while  waiting  for  %\w 
train  that  shall  carry  us  to  our  nortli- 
ern  home. 

Blessed  be  the  man  or  woman  who 
invented  the  (Granger  \jO\v  i'"east.  for 
they  builded  wisei-  than  they  knew.  1 
have  attended  many  State  meetings  of 
this  oi-der.  and  three  in  this  place,  but 
foi"  some  rea.son  was  never  ))resent  at 
these  closing  exercises,  duty  always 
demanding  my  depar-ture  at  the  i-lose 
of  the  regular  business  of  the  sessions. 
Henceforth  1  shall  come  to  this  Feast 
if  unable  to  reach  the  session  befoi-e. 

Tliis  feast  of  love  and  reason  and 
good-will  to  all  mankind  was  celei)i-ated 
in  the  Stockton  Grange  hall  on  ■Main 
street,  a  short  distance  from  the  State 
Grange  headquart(M-s.  The  meeting 
was  <-alled  to  order  at  7:1^0  i'.  .M.  by  M. 
T.  Xoyes.  worthy  master  of  Stockton 
(ri-ange.  The  session  was  held  with 
clo.sed  doors,  but  no  other  formalities 
were  observed.  .Many  members  had 
dejjarted  for  theii-  homes  on  the  after- 
noon trains,  yet  the  hall  was  filled  with 
Stoi'ktc>n  guests. 

Tlie  exercises  consisted  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  nmsic.  speeches,  addresses 
and  reminiscences  of  the  ])ast — some 
historical,  some  humorous,  some  senti- 
mental, and  some  called  to  mind  sad 
memories  of  the  past. 

Bro.  1.  C.  Steele  being  lii-st  called' 
upon,  lead  off  with  a  sound  fatherly 
and  ini|jressive  address.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hon.  J.  \'.  Webster,  who 
treated  the  assemblage  with  cuie  of  ids 
best  efforts  on  grange  work. 

Mi's.  Mei-rill  of  TiOdi  CJrange  then 
I'ecited  "  Number  25  "  in  a  most  in- 
teresting manner.  Bro.  Coulter  gavc^ 
a  recital  of  life  in  his  yoimger  days, 
when  he  met  a  friend  on  foreign  soil, 
both  battling  foi-  national  honor  and 
success  on  the  plains  of  Mexico,  and 
how  they  lal>ored  side  by  side,  and  to 
this  State,  and  finally  to  tltis  city, 
where  his  friend  had  gone  to  rest  and 
where  the  good  peojile  of  San  .Toaquin 
had  erected  a  monument  to  his  memoi'v. 
The  rei-ital  was  feelingly  el(H|uent. 
and  touc-hed  the  tender  cords  of  all 
presen  t . 

Mrs.  .letTerson  of  WoodvilU'  <i range, 
by  request,  recited  "Her  Letter  "  in 
ati  able  and  painstaking  manner. 

Bro.  Wm.  Johnston  of  Sacramento 
delivered  an  interesting  and  timely 
addi-ess.  calling  attention  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  agricidturists  in  California 
in  mental  and  spiritual  growth  sinci" 
the  institution  of  the  order  among 
them. 

Bro.  W.  L.  Overhiser  was  at  his 
best  in  pointing  to  the  history  and 
achievements  of  the  Patrons  of  Hns- 
i)andry  in  this  and  other  .States. 

These  speeches  wei'e  followed  by  rv- 
marks  from  Master  Roache.  Hattie 
Jones.  Sister  ( )verhisei'.  B.  F.Walton. 
Mrs.  E.  Z.  Roache,  Mrs.  Stow,  Bro. 
Tuohy  of  Tulare,  Mrs.  Ashley.  Bros. 
Ohleyer.  Cai)les,  Cn-attan,  Shoemaker. 
Greer,  and  Mi-o.  Becker,  ovei-seer  uf 
Stockton  (i range. 

The  .sympathies  of  thi^  grange  were 
extended  to  old  associates  of  tlie  orrler 
who  were  absent  through  illness  oi* 
accidents. 

The  affair  was  most  successful  as  re- 
fiecting  the  tenderer  side  of  life,  and 
wound  up  just  before  the  closing  mhi- 
utes  of  Saturday  with  some  side- 
splitting anecdotes  covering  the  trav- 
eling experiences  of  those  ])rescnt. 
Every  one  was  in  the  best  of  humor 
and  wished  every  one  godsjieed  for  the 
next  grange  at  Merced  and  the  Feast 
of  Love,  and  the  writer  moves  that  it 
be  given  a  more  pi-ominent  i)lace  in  the 
week's  proceedings.  But  the  train  is 
heard  in  the  distanc-e  and  this  frag- 
mentary recital  must  end.  Frater- 
nally. tJKOlKiK  Olll.KVF.R. 
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Health  Restored 

ALL  RUN  DOWN 
No  Strength  nor  Energy 

.1  Miserable 

EXTREME. 

COVERED 

—  with  - 

SORES. 

CURED  BY  USIK6 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

"Several  years  iigo,  my  IiIimkI  was  in  O: 

bail  i;on<llti()n.  niy  system  all  run  down,  O; 

and  my  general  lickllli  very  nuieh  ini-  O! 

paired.    My  lianils  were  covered  with  OS 

larw' s^'ies."  ilis<  liar(;iii(5  all  the  time.    I  Os 

had  nil  slrenirth  nor  energy  and  my  feel-  O: 

iiiys  Were  ii:i>ei:ildi-  ill  llie'extreine.    j\l  O- 

last.  1  i  iiiiimeiieed  taklnn  .Vy.  r's  Sarsa-  O! 

iiiirilti  ;ii)d  sddii  notieeda  elian^ri'  fortlie  Os 

tetter.    .My  appetite  returned  and  with  O: 

it.  reneweil  strength.    Kiiei)iii;i(;ed  by  O: 

these  results..  I  kepi  cm  tatiliij;  MieSai"-  Oj 

saparilla.  till  1  had  used  sIn  bottles,  and  OJ 

my  healtli  was  restored."-  .V.A.Towns,  O: 

Jirop.  Harris  Mouse,  Tlioiiipsoii.  N,  Dak.  Ot 

Ayer'Son^Sarsaparilla  I 


Admitted 


AT  THE  WORLD'S   FAIR  O: 

O: 

ooooooooooooooooooooooo- 


THE  NEW  YOCOM 

Bean  Harvester. 


l'.%t.  U.  8..  tSoJ 


CIII;M'1..--1    AM)  BKST. 

The  Only  Harvester  iliat  is  a  Complete  Succc's. 

With  One  Horse  au  acri'  au  hour  eaii  lie  liar' 
ed  with  perfecl  ease. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

M.t.MKMTI  HKKS  III 

STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOW 


Sol.-  .\triiiis  lor  r:iliriiriii:i  Im 

Morgan  Spading  Harro\N  .  ** 

.\l,l.   KINDS  OF 

AORICULTURAL  inPLEHENT^. 

H.  C,  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


Stoc-Utot 


BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

208-211  Busli  St.,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 

Conducted  on  botti  the  European  and 
American  Plan. 

This  favorite  hotel,  located  in  the  lie^l  aud  luosi 
eeiitral  portion  of  the  city,  i.s  iiuder  the  cxpericiioed 
luanacemeut  of  ('HAS  MOXTt  iOMKRY.  and  is  ii'- 
k'ood.  ifnoi  the  lii-st.  Family  and  Husine-s  Men's 
Hotel  ill  San  Frauciseo. 

Home  Coinforts,  t'uisiiie  i:ne.xeelled.  Fir.st-Cliiss 
Service  itDd  Ihe  Highest  Standani  of  Kespoclahil- 
ily  (iiiiiranti'ed. 

tlur  riHiiiis  I'aiinot  lie  surpassed  for  Neatness  and 
Coniforl. 

Kleelrie  n  lurii  call  hells  and  electric  lii;hls 
Hoard  and  KiH.ni.  perdav.  *I..VI.  If  l.T.i  &  f.'.tIV 

Hoard  and  Kooin.  \wt  week.  *T.i«i  to  tI-.M<i  Sinprle 

Rooms,  .'ill  els.  lo  tl.ui 
Free  Coneli  In  iiiid  frmn  ilie  hotel 

\A/antecl  I 

AOOOl),     WtLI.-BkOKHN    BUriGY  TEAM. 
Weichl,  aliout  li««i  Ihs.  each;  in  exchnDKe  tor 
Fruit  Trees  <ir  ol  her  .Nursery  Stock. 

LEONARD  COATE5, 
Napa  Valle.v  Nurseries  Hapa,  Cal. 


WACON  AND  OA  A!  PO 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16  IS  DRUMM  STREET,  S.F. 


California 


ir  ,\ou  u:ini  111  kuow 
iiiiiil  Cillforiila  and  the 
aeliie  .st.iieH.  HemI  tor 
raellie  Itiiral  I'rrM, 
ihe  Ilest  HIUHii  ated  ami  U'adliit-  I'.u  m  iiinl  Horl- 
Iculliii-al  Wi-.-kly  of  the  FarWesi.  T'kiI .  .Mieeuts 
tor  ;i  nios.  Two  sample  copies.  Ilk-.  I'Ih  Dei.ey 
rilhlishlnK  To.,  '.'20  Market  St..  San  h  ram 


October  18,  1894. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 
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Santa  Clara  Exchange    Bulletin.  !    Teaching  Blind  Girls  to  Cook. 


Followiiifi-  is  the  latest  Bulletin  (No. 
1(1)  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange: 
Sa>j  Jose,  Cai-.,  / 
October  4,  1S1I4.  (■ 

Since  our  hist  issue,  several  Eiisteni  trade 
circulai's  and  some  newspaper  articles  have 
come  to  hand,  settinK  I'orth  conditions  of  the 
nrarket  oC  California  fruits  and  stating'  that 
Santa  Clara  valley  was  ''holding  out,"  de- 
manding bettei-  prices.  This  is  true  in  part 
only.  The  Santa  Clara  valley,  so  far  as  per- 
tains to  the  associations  and  many  of  the  in- 
dividual growers,  is  "  holding  out,''  not  only 
for  better  prices  but  also  for  a  market  that 
has  a  price.  Thus  far  there  has  been  only 
such  a  market  or  price  as  has  plea.sed  the 
buyer  or  his  agent  to  offer,  and  hardly  any 
t  wo  have  offered  the  same  price.  The  condi- 
tions and  prices  seem  to  be  the  result  that  is 
brought  about  by  the  advice  of  those  on  this 
coast  whom  we  have  depended  upon  largely 
to  serve  us  aud  be  paid  by  us  for  their  ser\ace. 
This  advice  has  been,  as  we  learn  it.  from 
Eastern  men,  for  the  l>uyer  to  "hold  out," 
and  he  will  get  otu'  fruits  at  his  own  price; 
and  almost  to  a  man  they  are  following  the 
advice,  buying  small  lots  for  present  demand, 
saying  they  expect  to  obtain  goods  cheaper. 
With  the  exception  of  apricots,  our  crops  are 
all  short,  and  the  buyei-  as  well  as  ourselves 
will  some  day  not  far  in  the  future  di.scover 
that  our  fi'uil  is  all  gone  and  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year  will  have  no  supply. 

In  this  valley,  those  who  have  been  in  search 
of  prunes  decliire  that  thei'e  will  not  be  flOO 
carloads  for  Ls'.W.  This  is  luoo  less  than_  in 
18();i.  From  the  great  nnmlK'j'of  communica- 
tions received  from  the  growers,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  tlie  estimate  is  fully  up  to  the  sup- 
ply. One-half  of  1  lies<>  are  ali-eady  gone  or  in 
the  hands  of  dealers,  and  buyers  are  making 
earnest  and  constant  efforts  1i)  secnr(>  a  su))- 
plv  for  their  trade. 

Peaches  in  this  valle,\  will  !)<■  (|Uite  limited 
in  supply,  and  from  our  information  former 
estimates  must  be  reduced.  r.,arge  quantities 
of  late  peaches  have  been  l)ought  by  the  can- 
ners,  and  tl]<>  supply  nf  dried  peai'lics  from 
the  late  varieties  will  be  small.  During  th(> 
last  week  inquiry  foi- silver  prunes  has  been 
very  active,  and  it  is  di.scoveri'd  that  tl\e  sup- 
ply'is  verv  linuled.  not  being  in  escess  of  one- 
third  of  last  year's  product,  which  was  liardly 
sunicient  to  mcM't  the  denraud. 

With  this  condition  of  things,  which  1  state 
with  all  contidence  in  its  accuracy,  I  do  not 
sec  any  reason  for  uneasiness.  So  far  as  the 
Exchange  is  concerned,  ten  days  of  only  fair 
trade  will  close  out  all  the  fruit  it-  now  has  or 
expects  to  have.  If  inclined  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  buyer  a.s  to  price,  based  on  the 
advice  above  mentioned,  every  pound  of  fruit 
we  have  would  have  been  sold  and  shipped  ere 
this. 

The  very  few  large  prunes  makes  the  de- 
mand for  them  good,  at  good  prices.  We  have 
been  offered  '.•  cents  in  sacks  for  a  car  of  4()s  to 
.")0s,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  cai'  of  that 
size  out  of  the  fiOO  tons  received  and  graded: 
.")0s  to  (ids  are  also  of  limited  supply  and  will 
be  in  demand  by  the  trade  using  good  stock. 
I'lUcrs. 

Pnincx  Four  sizes,  liDs  to  '.KIs,  still  remain 
at4'''4to.-)  cents.  Stock  from  our  valley  will 
bring  5  cents.  Buyers  avc  paying  the  farmers 
.->V;  cents  in  orchard  boxes  for  those  runinng 
tlO'to  (■(),  and  Ci  c(>nts  for  those  running  ."id  to  m. 
The  Exchange  has  sold  no  prunes  yet.  II  is 
awaiting  a  bet  t(>r  defined  market. 

Sitci'i-  I'niiiiH-  Offers  of  ii%  cents  are  made 
for  good  bright  stock.  As  above  stated,  the 
supply  is  very  light,  and  the  market  for  them 
is  usually  later,  viz.,  Novemberand  December. 

.Ipcice'f.v— Demand  light,  jjrices  unchanged. 
Several  lots  of  choice  slock  have  been  bought 
at  8  to  S' .;  cents  by  local  dealers. 

;V(i(7i('.v— Prime  TyU    c<>nts.  .> 
choice  i'  to  7' 2,  fancy  s' ..  to  '.i 
are  quoted  prices. 

I'nifil  I'eaclif.'i'-W  to  l.") cents. 

I'itl((l  I'Jiuiif:  of  good  qualitv  are  worth  i',' 
cents.    Connnon,  .">  cents. 

/'fiiiii.s  -  (.'notations  2%  f<>  4  cents. 
,  /'crir.t— Pric(?  varies  as  much  as  color.  (Quo- 
tations run  from  '.'  to  7' :,  cents. 

Ou'n/c-f— Unpitted  black.  Si'cnts;  white  or 
Royal  Ann.  U)  cents.  Pitted  white,  14  to  1(1 
cents. 

The  trade  is  not  active  in  any  special  line, 
but  brokers  aud  commission  houses  are  beg- 
ging consignments,  saying  the  market  is 
"barren  of  desirable  stock."  This  is  true,  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  the  burden  of  our  cor- 
Tespondence,  but  consignments  have  been  our 
ruin,  and  are  not  excusable  except  in  broken 
lots  of  unstaple  goods.  If  f.  o.  b.  sales  in  car- 
load lots  are  to  be  made,  consigning  must  end. 
The  conditions  of  last  year  should  not  be 
reproduced  and  need  not  be. 

Santa  Ci.aua  Cocxtv  FuriT  Exciianok, 

Bv  Pnri.o  Hkusey,  Manager. 


to  secure 
blind  oirls 
them  to  1)1 


standard  (>!-.^, 
cents.  These 


IT  MAKETH  GLAD  THE 

HEART  OF  THE  BUYER. 

At  the  Indiana  S^' :Uc  fair  a.  lo.-al  ;m(nl 
introduced  a  man  who  iiad  been  buying  our 
fence  for  five  vears  "How  much  have  y<m 
111  u.sc  Mr.  H  '-Three  hundred  and  seventy 
rods."  "Well  von  must  lil  oil.  or  you  would 
not  keep  on  l)uylng."  ""S'as,  I  like  hmi.  an 
efri>v  vear  some  feller  say:  "I  sell  you  sboosl 
OS  Roof  for  h.ilt  de  nionev."  I  not  buy  Den 
when  I  see  dose  fences  go  down,  1  (ihid  I 
haf  de  Pase. 

PAGEWOVFN  W:RE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


A  blind  cook  would  seein  to  be  an 
anomaly,  yet  Supt.  Lyman  Pease,  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
.Tanesville,  has  of  late  demonstrated 
that  blind  girls  cannot  only  be  taught 
to  prepare  food  in  an  appetizing  way 
and  by  scientific  mc^thods.  but  they  can 
also  be  taught  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  a  stove  and  the  use  of  kitchen 
utensils.  A  course  in  housekeeping 
has  been  one  of  llie  features  of  the 
school  for  some  time,  but  cooking 
lessons  have  only  recently  been  added 
to  it.  Tills  was  done  not  to  make  pro- 
fessional cooks  of  the  girls,  l)ut  because 
Mr.  Pease,  realizing  how  difficult  it  is 
profitable  employiuent  for 
thought  it  wise  to  teach 
valuable  assistants  either  in  | 
the  kitchen  of  their  own  homes  or  in 
those  of  their  friends.  The  girls  use  a  | 
wood  stove  instead  of  a  gas  or  hard 
coal  range,  and,  instead  of  having  hot 
water  boilers,  they  are  required  to 
kee])  the  k'ettle  lilled  and  hot,  as  coun- 
try housewives  must.  They  are  also 
taught  to  be  exquisitely  clean,  and 
whenever  they  touch  the  stove  or  any- 
thing else  that  may  soil  the  hands,  they 
are  obliged  to  wash  them  before  going 
on  with  their  culinary  work.  Knowing 
that  the  stov(>  is  a  dangerous  ehmient 
in  a  kitchen  where  a  blind  girl  is  at 
work,  ptii'ticular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  il  in  the  course  of  lessons.  The 
stove  is  not  jjrotected  with  guards,  and 
tlie  girls  are  required  to  learn  by  close 
attention  and  practice  how  to  avoid 
any  danger  when  making  fires  or 
working  over  the  stove. — Milwaukee 
.Journal.  ^  

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Keportpd   by   Dewry  *  I'ioiicer  I'atfiit 

S<)li<'itorK  for  Faciflr  Coast. 


I'CJK  WK.KK  ENniNfi  SKPTEM  HEH 'il.  IWM. 

)■.'(•>..%-'.— Prksehving    Piles  — ('.  Arncaidts. 


aitle.  'Wash. 
.V26,tiaa.— WfiEEi,— H.  P.  Garland,  Pctaluma,  Cal. 
.")2<i,4Ki.  — Hoti.EU    FtUNACK  — .7.    Tirogan.  Pres- 

cott.  A.  T. 

.VW.-IW).— UeJ)- Jl.oTnES  Ci.AMI'— II.  Tj.  .lessen.  VVut- 
sonville.  Cal. 

.i'Jf),6()(i.— Dasin  Thap— .1.  Marquis.  S.  F. 

.'j'26.ij81.— Hotel  Registeu— D.  F.  Riegle.  Port- 
land. Or. 

.V2i>..tI  I.— Tea  ('ukst,  etc.— C.  Toohey,  S.  F. 

.5-.'(i,.il  >'.— .Seed  Pi.anteu— Weber.  Perschl&  Weber, 

Los  Augcles.  Cal. 
.52(i.474.— Follower— ('.  E.  West,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 
.■iafi.J?!!.— WuENi  H— W.  .1.  Wright.  Oakland.  Cal. 

NOTH.-  Cupies  of  tl.  S.  Mrul  Fon'i(;ii  patents  fiir- 
]llslii'(l  by  Ucwey  .'t  Co.  In  (lie  sliovtest  Inue  pcissibli' 
(liy  in;ill  or  l<*lek'c;ii»liic  erilrri.  American  ;nid  Kor- 
eiffii  paleiilM  oliLiiiic(L  anil  f.'eiu'ral  palc-iil  biiHiness 
for  F;k-1Uc  Coast  inventors  transmuted  wltli  pi-rfect 
secMirily.  at  reilsonable  rates,  and  in  tin-  sliorlc-st 
])ossil)le  time. 


The  Wonderful  Arizona  Ever= 
Bearing  Strawberry. 


Business  College, 


24  Post  Street, 


.San  Fraiic  iHco 


j  ESTABLISHED  1878. 

con  PAN  Y.    I  Napa  Valley  Nurseries. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  \  HEADQtlARTEKS  FOK 

LOSANOELESlf^g^  JAPANESE  PLUHS 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


ALL  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


Stocl<  Home-Grown,  Healthy  and  Unlrrlgated. 
Send  tor  Catalogue  and  New  special  circulars. 
Fruits  all  Tested  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm.  Also. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs  (direct  importation  i. 
Seeds,  Etc.  Everything  tlrst-class.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.  Special  quotations  to  large  planters. 


LEONARD  COATES, 

INrtPM  CrtLIF'ORINIM. 


SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 


Bray's  Sons  &  Co..  ,      l-arre  stock  ot  Unimgatea  Trees 

•/  ■    '  un  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 


Successors  loKray  Bros. — Estalilished  I8.=>.">. 

connissioN  merchants.! 

i'iO  Clay  Street,  Sail  FraiK'iseo.  I 
GRAIIN,    BE«INS,    HrtV,  ETC 

Mi-iiiliers  cif  tlic  i'nului  r  and  lliiy  Kxchanges. 

Fipiuuril  us  s;iinpli  s  (j|  your  i ;  i  ;i  in.  Ueans  ana 
Driest  l-'ruil  and  we  will  (luoie  ynu  price.s. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  Commission 
to  tlie  best  interest  of  the  farmer  with  quid'  re- 
turns.   Correspondence  promptly  attended  to 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

i{i  General  Commission  Merchants,  ^ 

.310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

*S" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


un  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE. 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoni 
Plums;  Bungoume  Japan  Apricotsi  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yello%v 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 


R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 


Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 


Se- 


-  PVPMD 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of    .MetlKuls    whirli   hav«*  Vieldet* 
Gr^'iitest  SiH'<*ess;  with  Ki.sts  of  \'ari*'tu's 
livHt  Atlapted  to  the  Uiileifiit 
Districts  of  the  State. 


I-Io\A/Ianci  Bros., 


POMONA,  CAL. 


Tliis  is  the  most  pTOliflc  i^rimson  aud  luscious 
berry  raised  iu  the  United  States.  II  bears  large,' 
line  fruit  eight  months  of  Iho  year.  IsilK^most 
rapid  growing  plant  and  will  spread  faster  tlian 
any  other  known,  blos.soming  and  ripening  its 
fni'it  almost  continuously.  First  introduced  into 
California  by  Hewitt  &  Corson  of  Pasadena,  who 
still  hav<'  a  large  (luantity  ot  the  plants  fur  sale. 


Practical.  Explicit.  Conipi-ehcasive.  Embotlyiug 
the  experit'iice  and  nicl  liuds  ul  hundreds  of  success- 
ful s^i'owers.  an<l  consliuitlu^''  .'i  tnislworihy  ;.'uide 
bv  which  llie  Incxpi'riiMiciMl  may  Miu-i-esslii lly  |iro- 
d'uce  the  fruits  for  wiiieli  Califcjniia  is  f.iiuinis. 
Second  edition,  revised  ami  c■lll.■lr^'l■d.  liy  Kow.^iiD 
.J.  Wirkso.x.  ,\.  M..  Assoc.  Prt)f.  Iloi-ticulture  and 
KnlouHiloiry.  Tlidversily  ul  ('alifuriiia  :  Horticultural 
F.dilor  I'lii  ilif  Uniiil  I'ush.  San  PraiiciHco:  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  I'n-s.  California 
State  Floral  .Society,  etc. 

Liirift'  Ot'ttn-n.  309  panvs.  fnHy  illiislrtitvil,  in-irt'.  iH^.'i.OO, 
l>"«ti>"''l-  ' 

I  CIIl  SAl.K  llV 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

Publishers  Pacili*-  Ktiral  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 


Cal. 


FOR    SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  lu.structs  in  Shorthand,  Type-Writing 
BookkeepiiifT.  Teleffrapby,  Peuniaiiahip.  Drawing, 
all  the  Knplish  branches,  aud  everything  periainiiij,' 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  oin- 
pupils.  Our  school  has  Us  graduates  in  every  pan 
of  the  Stale.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALKY.  S<'C. 


Orapp  ClilllJreji  Cali(orpia. 

Now  that  the  interi'sl  in  Ihe  ciiltio'i'  of  the  oraiise 
is  extendint.'  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State,  a  book  sriving  the  resulls  of  experience  in 
parts  of  the  Slati-  where  the  frrowth  of  the  fruit  has 
bi^en  loiiprest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

■■Oraii(,'e  Culture  in  California"  was  writti-n  b.v 
Thomas  A.  (iari'y  of  I,os  Angeles,  afler  many  years 
of  praptical  e.-cperieuce  aud  observation  In  the 
s.'1-owtb  of  the  fruit.  It  is  ;i  well  !>i-inted  luiiid-book 
ofMT  paf.'es.  aud  treats  (d'  nursery  practice,  iilanting 
of  orange  oreliardH.  cultivation  and  irri^'ation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  ot  plantations,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  is  .sent,  postpaid,  at  the  reduced  price  of 
T.'i  cents  per  copy,  in  cloth  bindinpr.  Address  THE 
DEWEY  PlTBLISHIN(i  CO..  publishers  Pnrillr  linrat 
I'liss,  TM  M.irket  Street,  S:ni  Francisco.  Cal, 

WUftBTDIUnU  LANDSCAPE  (iARIlENER. 
.  YUnlnlEiUD,  Tropical  Planting  a  Specialty. 
Botanist,  well  posted  on  all  classes  of  plants  for 
any  part  of  this  coast.  Would  like  permanent  en- 
gagement by  Nov.  1st.  Developing  a  place  forCali- 
forniaHora  vvould  be  preferred.  Box  H,  Stockton, Cal. 


P.  SEBIRE  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ussy, 
Calvados,  France. 

Largest  stock  of  FKUIT  TKKE  STOCKS,  such 
as  Apple,  Pear,  Myrobolan  Plum,  Mahaleb  and 
Mazzard  Cherry,  Angers  Quince,  .Small  Evr 
greens,  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Rosi.s, 
etc. 

C.  G.  van  TUBERGEN,  JR.,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

CHOICE  DUTCH  HULKS  and  Bulbous  Plan's 

ERNST  RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Altona, 
Germany. 

LILY   OF   THIC   V.\LLEY.  liULBS,  SEEDS  - 

Garden  and  Agricultural. 

Catalogues  free.  Apply  to  C.  C.  ABEL  &  C(  i 
Box  930,  New  York,  or  A.  H.  HARTEVELT,  H(  - 

9M,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

ABD  ROYAL  APRICOTS  mi  PRUDES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Before  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

N.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


TREES 


-AND- 


A  FINE  ASSORTMENT, 
best  varieties,  free  froni 
pests  of  any  kind.  Pruims 


The  Horse  and  His  Diseases.  pACiFic  rural  press 


n\    11,  ,1,  KK.MlAl.r,,  M.  o. 

Thirty-live  tine  enirravliiifs 
showing  positions  loid  :ic- 
tlonsof  sick  horses.  Gives 
the  caus(\  syini)t(niiH  :ind 
the  liesl  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. HaH  a  t.'ible  (riviritr 
tlie  doses,  effecls  ami  aiili- 
diites  of  all  the  i>rloclpal 
medicinr'S  used  for  tin;  liorsi^ 
and  ;i  few  pat-'es  on  the  ac- 
tion tind  uses  of  medicines. 
Rule,s  for  telltiif,'  the  ace  of  a 
horse,  with  a  tine  em^ravlntc 
showing  the  :ippearance  of  the  te-elli  .at  each  ye.ir. 
It  Is  printed  on  tUu:  papm-  and  has  nearly  lull  i),i;.'es. 
r^x.5  Inches.  Price,  only  2a  cents,  or  liv<- for  *1.  on 
receliil  of  which  we  will  send  by  nitill  to  any  ad- 
dress. The  Dewey  Publlslilng  Co.,  'J'.'O  Market 
Si..  San  Francisco.   

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  CaL 


M  Is  the  L.aiTesI  iriiislriited  .-uhI  Le.adiut,' A!;rl- 
eiillio'.al  and  Hortii'Ultin-a  1  Weekly  of  th(> 
West.  Kstablished  l.'<VO.  Trial  Suhseviiitions,  I'lDc 
fur.'lnios.  or  «.40  .a  y  ea  r  ( ti  1 1  f  u  rl  hi'i' iiol  ice).  Tlio 
De\\  e>  Piibl  ishiiig  Co.,  L':;tl  M.ai'kel ,  S:iii  Framdsco, 

B.\('K  Fii.KS  of  the  l'.\cii.-i(j  Hiik.m,  Pkkss  (un- 
bound) can  bi!  had  for  $2..tO  per  volume  of  six 
months.  I'er  year  (two  volumes),  tt.  Inserted  in 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  St)  cents  additional  per 
voluiiie. 


dk  I  r\  IVI'T^S  '^I""""'.  '*'"B.  KoHtravei 
r"^L^/-%l^  1  O  uiKl  niurilooh  Cherries; 
HIacl<  Ciilit'ornia  Figs;  Rice  Soft  SlitUl  Hiid 
otiier  AIihoikIs;  American  Sweet  Chestnuts: 
Prajparturieiis  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  grown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oi'iinges  have  stood  22  degrees 
this  wdnter  without  injury.  Dollar  (Strawlierry. 
the  tiest  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  .SILVA  &  SDN,  Lincoln,  I'lacer  County. 
Calit'oriiia. 

PT  A IVTQ  Strawberry,  rT'DCCC  Pear, 
1  O  Blackberry,    I  IvEEO  Apple, 
Currants,  Gooseberry,    I  Chestnut 
'  X    Walnut.  Send 

Asparaens,  Grapes.  (or  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COLLINS'  SON,  Hoorestown,  N.  J. 


CFCnWHEflT?.^ 

O  U  Li  U  Wmtor  I  ili-.lv 


ami  FINL.\.\»  H  VI^Glam, 

j  Siuaro  Head.  New  Red  Wonder, 

  n*,lvirlv  lted  OlawBOU  and  improved 

Fultr.  Wheat.  M«mni..lli  While  Polish  and  Finland  Kye 
!:iend2c.  titamp  for  Sanii)leHand  (Jatalogueof  Seed  Wheati 
'rrees.  Plants,  Potatoeuand  Seeds  tor  Full  Planting. 
Nam'l  Wilaon,  iSeed  eroictr,  lUecbanicsTllle,  Pa, 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  HARKET  STREET.  Opposite  Examiner  Olflce. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEAR. 

Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 
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CANTON  CLIPPER  TWO=FLIRROW  GANG,  with  Riding  Attachment. 

Caut-'s  are  sliippoil  with  Kxtrii  Stiares.  but  CoulK^rs  ami  Ridirm  AT'nt'bnicri!  ;ire  oxtni.  injil 
not  sliippril  unloss  piirtiriilarly  ortlon-d. 


GALE  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  AND  SEEDER. 

So.H — o'/J-foot  Gul(>  Harrow  iiuil  SiTili'r;  former  priic,  tiip.')  iip;  ri'iluifd  tu 
So.  II— i  1-foot  Gale  Harrow  and  Scirter;  lormt-r  pricr.         lu;  ri'diu-oil  l<i 


*  ^  fcj  OO 

*  O  Ci  OO 


This  ,  :iu  I'C  rliansrcU  lo  a  liH-foot.  .5-fo<)t  or  T-fuot.  with  f.  1 1  or     TKKTU . 
maliiuf.'  THREE  sizes  in  one 

PACIFIC  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW. 

Twenty  teeth,  ruts  seven  fppt  S6^S  OO   

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Plow  Catalogue,  Just  Issued. 
Vehicles  and  Farming:  Implements  of  Every  Description. 


HOOKER   Sc   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


5AN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


SAN    .J<)si;,  CAI,. 


Agricultural  Imple^meTits 


>it  FRUIT  TRUCKS.  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 


GATHERERS.  STEEL  WIMDMILLS.  WAGOHS. 
Write  tor  t'lrrulHrw  »li(l  I'ricen.  Sent  free.  -g^^^'WTTn  


Send  for  Catalogue  of  RAISIN  JTACHINERV  to 

Fresno  Agricultural  Works,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  &  B.  MYim  PAPER. 


Store  Your  Grain  ^AJY^&^&  Your  Best  *^sssssssn^ 
^--"nflflzz^-Interests  \A/ilI  Mlvi/ays  be  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORTr  COST/*. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50.0()0  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -       -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


•f    ♦     ♦     ♦    ♦  ♦ 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

220  mai-Jcot  St.,  S»n  F"ranclsc:o,  CZeil. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

IF  vol!  AKK  IN  NKKII  OK  A  UilMSC,  M  I{1'.\CK  OK  TKAVS  t'OK 
rUUNKS  OK  KAI.SINS.  YOU  Wll.l.  fONSti.T  VOCK  OWN  INTER- 
ESTS IIY  INVKSTM;ATI.N«i  Til  K  HIKKITS  OF  I*.  4  B  

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  St., 

SAIN  RRANOISCO. 
E.  G.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


^I^ND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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Offiof.  2:ill  Market  Streel. 


The  Future  of  the  Pacific. 


Thei-e  is  one  California  product  which  is  seldom  in- 
cluded in  the  lists  of  crops  and  manufactures  and 
that  is  war  ships.  Even  people  on  the  coast  do  not 
often  stop  to  think  that  the  construction  of  a  modern 
war  ship  is  an  exponent  of  abilities  and  facilities 
which  very  few  States  possess,  and  the  great  in- 
terior regions  are  almost  unaware  that  California 
has  any  accomplishment  in  this  direction.  We  are, 
in  fact,  so  busy  in  planning  for  our  unique  and  varied 
land  enterprises  and  so  well  satisfied  with  our  re- 
sources of  climate  and  soil  that  we  often  forget  that 
there  is  a  vast 
world — a  world  of 
water  —  just  be- 
yond us  in  which  it 
is  important  that 
we  should  figure  as 
a  sovereign  State 
and  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  which  our 
own  importance 
and  prosperity  in 
the  next  century 
will  largely  de- 
pend. 

No  doubt  the 
present  war  on 
the  west  shore  of 
the  Pacific  will  at- 
tract thought  to 
this  subject  as  it 
has  hardly  been 
attracted  since  the 
occupation  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  regions 
where  barbarity 
ruled  but  recently, 
there  is  now  a  con- 
flict being  waged 
by  means  of  the 
most  modern  im- 
plements of  war- 
fare. Though  the 
contestants  are 
themselves  but 
just  entering  the 
lists  of  civilized 
nations,  their  con- 
flict touches  the  interests  of  the  oldest  civilized 
nations,  and  while  China  and  Japan  fight,  all  the 
world  views  the  struggle  from  the  decks  of  its  own 
battle  ships.  There  is  a  universal  peace  idea  afloat, 
it  is  true  ;  but  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  long  time  before 
the  world's  disputes  will  be  settled  without  conflict. 
But  even  if  such  method  should  prevail,  there  would 
still  be  need  of  custodians  of  the  world's  quiet;  and 
possibly  the  best  way  even  to  preserve  peace  is  to 
prepare  for  breaking  it,  as  has  been  remarked  be- 
fore. 

While  these  issues  ai-e  pressing  upon  public  atten- 
tion through  the  existing  war  across  the  ocean  from 
us,  it  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  Pacific  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  own  proper  importance  upon 
this,  the  greatest  of  the  oceans.  In  the  October 
Overland  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  at  the  head  of  the 
great  war  ship  building  firm  of  San  Francisco,  has  a 
very  pertinent  paper  on  the  "Naval  Needs  of  the 
Pacific."  Mr.  Scott  goes  so  far  as  to  define  the 
numbers  and  classes  of  vessels  we  need  to  properly 
represent  us  on  the  Pacific,  but  of  that  we  need  not 
speak  at  this  time.  The  general  propositions  of  the 
relations  of  our  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  around  the  Pacific  are  what  we 


deem  most  striking  features  of  his  wriliiig.  Speak- 
ing of  our  coast  line  from  San  Diego  northward,  Mr. 
Scott  says  the  possibility  that  the  future  holds  for 
this  vast  empire,  if  we  but  wisely  shape  our  fates," 
is  dimly  seen,  if  we  compare  a  single  State  with  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  where  an  area  of 
127,000  square  miles  supports  a  population  of  nearly 
38,000,000  of  people,  whose  products  fill  every  mar- 
ket, and  whose  power  circumnavigates  the  globe. 

The  area  of  California  is  158,3fi0  square  miles,  or 
101,:mi,400  acres,  of  which  not  5,000,000  acres 
are  cultivated,  and  of  which  20,000,000  are  forests, 
with  a  population  of  only    1,208,180  people.  Its 
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I  coast  line  is  850  miles;  its  shore  line  1200  miles,  and 
i  its  products  cover  the  wants  of  civilized  man.  It  is 
!  possible  in  this  single  State  to  maintain  in  comfort 
more  people  than  now  live  in  England.  Can  it  be 
said  that  the  American  nation  is  less  capable  than 
the  English  ?  If  their  equal,  then  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  future  the  commerce  of  this  American  empire 
fronting  on  the  Pacific  ocean  will  surpass  in  volume 
that  which  now  ebbs  and  flows  around  the  British 
Isles,  and  more  than  100,000,000  people  will  barter 
and  excliangc  their  products  with  the  nations  of  the 
Pacific.  This  commerce  will  require  vast  fleets  of 
swift  merchantmen  to  supply  its  wants  and  a  vast 
navy  to  police  its  interests.  The  past  records  no 
more  patent  fact  than  that  nations  who  hold  front 
rank  commercially  must  rank  high  in  naval  power 
adapted  to  all  the  conditions  which  environ  their 
commerce. 

The  Pacific  ocean  contains  sixty-nine  millions  of 
square  miles,  surrounded  by  people  who  number  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  and  containing  numerous  islands, 
many  of  great  importance  commercially,  and  invalu- 
able in  a  strategic  .sense  as  centers  of  supplies  and 
observation,  and  as  coaling  stations.  The  last  few 
years  have  demonstrated  the  political  fact,  that  the 


leading  naval  powers  of  the  world — England,  France, 
Germany  and  Russia — have  already  made  lodgments 
in  the  Pacific  for  future  use.  And  Japan,  a  war-like 
race,  inspired  with  modern  methods  and  adopting 
modern  implements,  is  now  trying  her  strength  by 
land  and  by  sea  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  and 
recognition  as  a  civilized  power.  China's  immense 
latent  power  is  slowly  but  surely  emerging  from  cen- 
turies of  commercial  cowardice,  guided  by  trained 
leaders  using  modern  ideas,  inspired  with  the  spirit 
of  conquest.  Chile  has  shown  her  skill  and  courage, 
and  knowledge  of  the  use  of  advanced  weapons. 
1  England  has  alrea'^y  great  fortifications  and  an  ever- 
increasing  navy  at 
P^squimalt.  The 
combinations  are 
already  forming 
which  western 
America  will  be 
obliged  to  meet 
and  compete  with, 
in  order  to  obtain 
her  fair  share  of 
conunerce. 

Looking  upon 
the  question  of 
naval  needs  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  light 
of  the  situation  as 
described  by  Mr. 
Scott,  the  Califor- 
nia-built war  ship 
becomes  indeed  a 
very  significant 
affair.  It  is  not 
the  symbol  of  war, 
cruel,  aggressive, 
insatiate;  it  is  the 
surety  of  peace,  of 
independence,  of 
national  rights  to 
trade  and  com- 
merce and  the  title 
to  our  proper 
share  in  the 
world's  pi'osperity. 
Thus  viewed,  the 
huge  naval  engine 
shown  upon  this 
page  becomes 
clothed  with  dignity  and  importance,  and  its  mis- 
sion— as  noble  as  its  mechanism  is  true  and  endur- 
ing— is  to  preserve  the  peace  and  afford  protection 
to  our  interests  in  the  progi'ess  of  the  far  western 
world. 

Soot  water,  made  from  the  soot  of  wood  fires,  is 
said  to  be  an  excellent  fertilizer  of  house  or  outdoor 
plants.  The  soot  should  be  brushed  down  from  the 
chimneys  with  a  long-haired  t)rush,  gathered  into  a 
quart  bag,  and  soaked  in  rain  water  over  night. 
The  water,  black  as  ink,  will  be  ready  foi-  use  the 
next  morning.  To  use  about  house  plants,  it  should 
be  considerably  diluted;  it  has  a  tendency  to  bake 
the  soil,  and  can  easily  be  too  strong  for  the  amount 
of  earth  in  window  box  or  pot.  It  is  a  perfect  de- 
stroyer of  insects  and  worms  that  infest  house 
plants,  and  may  be  used  in  such  cases  once  or  twice 
a  week  until  they  disappear. 


A  New  Haven,  Conn.,  man  has  invented  a  cotton 
picker  that  may  revolutionize  the  process  of  gather- 
ing this  crop.  If  successful,  two  men  and  two 
horses  to  run  the  machine  will  do  the  work  of  100 
men. 
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and  CropH. 


IC.YpailHif»ll  <»f  the 
Suj^ar  Industry. 


There  seems  to  be  a  f^ood  basis  for 
the  report  that  the  Spret'kels 
Bros,  of  this  city  have  bouifht  the 
Walker  property  near  Santa  Rosa,  and  that  it  will 
be  used  as  the  site  of  a  large  beet  sugar  factory. 
The  fact  is  significant  in  two  very  important  ways. 
First,  it  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  there  is 
profit  in  sugar  production  from  beets  in  spite  of  the 
recent  tariff  changes;  second,  it  opens  up  a  new  use 
for  land  and  makes  a  new  and  profitable  industry  for 
the  farmers  of  Sonoma  county.  Sugar  beets  are  now 
grown  with  profit  in  the  J'ajaro  valley  on  the  coast 
and  at  various  places  in  southern  California,  at  Al- 
varado  near  San  Francisco  bay,  and  now  it  seems 
that  the  industry  is  to  be  started  in  Sonoma  county. 
There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  profitable  demand  for 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  our  annual  importations 
running  into  tiie  hundreds  of  niillions.  There  are 
only  a  few  districts  which  t  an  produce  the  cane  or 
beets  from  which  sugar  is  made,  and  California  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  them.  Now,  if  under  present 
tariff  conditions  California  can  hold  her  own — and 
the  Sonoma  project  indicates  that  practical  sugar 


The  Week. 

We  have  had  another  week  of  liigh 
temperatures  and  clear  skies — 
ideal  weather  for  the  vintage  un- 
less the  heat  should  be  setting  up  too  lively  action  in 
tiie  feriiiciiting  tanks.  Tt  is  good  for  the  maturing 
and  gathering  of  the  grapes  and  for  the  finishing  of  [ 
the  raisin  crop.  Nearly  everytliing  is  under  cover 
now  except  perhaps  the  beans  in  northerly  regions 
where  beans  are  a  new  crop  this  year.  A  little 
southern  bean  wisdom  and  bean  machinery  would  be 
very  welcome  to  the  new  bean-growers  this  year.  It 
looks  as  though  some  of  them  would  lose  in  harvest- 
ing the  advantage  which  the  prici;  this  year  would 
give  experienced  bean-growers.  This  is  a  little  of 
the  usual  disappointment  of  the  diligent  farmer. 
The  new  man  will  learn  how  to  grow  beans  this  year, 
and  ne.xt  year  the  old  men  will  have  a  big  crop,  so 
f  hat  this  year's  lesson  will  avail  nothing. 

Crops  are  now  being  soUl  quite  freely.  Wheat  is 
too  cheap  to  hold.  Dried  fruits  are  gaining  the  re- 
spect of  buyers,  and  will  all  be  required.  City  trade 
in  general  is  assuming  a  more  comfortable  condition, 
but  whether  it  is  because  times  are  really  easier  or 
because  people  are  getting  used  to  hard  timt^s  is  a 
ijuestion  which  the  most  acute  cannot  answer. 


men  believe  that  she  can — it  means  a  great  deal  for 
the  State.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  our  capacity 
for  beet  production:  we  can,  if  need  be,  sui)])ly  ail 
the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Just  what 
that  would  imply  in  the  way  of  local  industry  and 
l)rosperity  need  not  be  told.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  California  should  within  the  ne.xt  few  years 
substitute  the  sugar  beet  for  wheat  as  her  chi(>f  pro- 
ductive industrv. 


The  Wright 


The  Wright  irrigation  law  is  pro- 
ceeding u]ion  the  test  of  its  con- 
stitutionality.  On  Tuesday,  in 
Washington,  Attorney  C.  C.  Wright  of  Modesto 
completed  his  argument  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  support  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  California  Irrigation  law  which  bears  his  name. 
This  law,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  sustained  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California.  Thomas 
B.  Bond,  representing  certain  citizens  of  Modesto, 
made  the  closing  argument  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Wright  law.  .Justice  Field  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  argument  and  asked 
many  tjuestions  of  Attorney  Wright.  A  decision  in 
this  case  is  expected  ne.xt  week. 

,  .,  The  California  State  Poultry  Asso- 

<>re}kt   l  oullry 

(  iation  will  give  its  annual  exhibi- 
lion  at  Mechanics'  Pavilion  .Jan- 
uary 'M  to  !>th  next,  inclusive.  Some  of  the  finest 
sijeciiiiens  of  thorouglibred  poultry  in  the  State  will 
be  shown,  and  the  prize  money  offered,  it  is  ex- 
pectetl,  will  induce  a  general  representation  of  the 
fanciers  of  California.  The  previous  shows  given 
by  the  association  liave  attractt>d  many  \  isitors,  and 
the  character  of  the  exhibits  has  been  such  as  to 
justify  the  claim  that  in  feathered  jjrodiic-ts  tliis 
State  is  ijuite  equal  to  any. 


J'usley  as  llog: 
l-eeil. 


Those  who  reiiu'iiiber  their  strug- 
gles with  ■"liiislev  in  Kastern 
gardens  and  find  their  sentiments 
(III  this  pestiferous  Eastern  weed  so  well  reflected  in 
"My  Summer  in  a  (iarden,"  l>y  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  will  be  interested  in  a  possibility  of  this 
noted  plant  acquiring  some  standing  as  a  forage 
plant  in  arid  parts  of  California.  The  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University  recently  rec<'ived  from 
a  correspondent  in  the  iipjiiM'  Salinas  valley  a  plant 
for  identification,  which  w  as  readily  recognized  as 
''l)usley""  or  purslane  (/'nilii/ittrti  n/irtirm).  which 
had  doubtless  l)een  introduced  in  the  writer's  gar- 
den with  Piasterii  flower  or  vegetable  seed.  The 
plant  grew  during  the  summer's  (Irouth  when  other 
green  stuff  disa])peared.  and  was  readily  (>aten  by 
tiie  hogs.  They  subsisted  largely  on  the  ])laiits  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  appeared  to  do  well.  In  sandy 
soil  with  a  little  moisture  the  [jurslaiie  grows  a 
straight  taj)  root  several  inches  long  and  t|uite 
ttesliy.  It  does  not  hold  very  fast  in  the  sand  and  is 
readily  pulled  out  by  the  hogs,  which  seem  to  like 
the  fleshy  stems  and  leaves  of  the  i)lant.  Whether 
the  taste  of  the  hogs  for  tlie  weed  was  due  (o  the 
absence  of  other  green  feed  or  to  tht^  jialatability  of 
the  plant  itself  is  not  cstal)lished  by  this  experience, 
but  it  seems  to  be  wortli  f  rying  further  as  a  cheap 
hog  feed  in  arid  saiufy  soil. 

No  fair  explanation  is  given  for 
the  marked  advance  just  an- 
nouncetl  in  the  railroad  rates  on 
canned  goods.  As  it  does  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
25th  inst.,  the  announcement  has  had  the  effect  to 
clear  our  warehouses  of  this  season's  product.  Sev- 
eral trainloads  have  already  gone  forward  within  the 
past  few  days,  and  there  have  been  very  large  ship- 
ments by  sea,  via  Panama.  The  2r)th  inst. — when 
the  advanced  rates  come  into  effect — will  find  very 
little  canned  fruit  in  the  State. 


Caiineil  rriiit 
KuHiie<l  East. 


Co-<i|ii'ral  ive  I'ro- 
jeot  hi  Oregon. 


The  Multnomah  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  whose  members  are 
the  chief  suppliers  of  fresh  fruit 
to  the  Portland,  Oregon,  market,  have  undertaken  a 
plan  which  fruit  growers  generally  will  watch  with 
interest.  The  scheme  as  explained  a  few  days  ago 
by  President  Ball  to  a  Portland  reporter  is  as  fol- 
lows: ■'  We  propose  to  handle  our  own  fruit  to  a 
great  extent.  A  place  will  be  secured  and  opened 
before  spring,  and  a  man  put  in  charge  of  it.  All 
members  of  the  association  will  bring  their  fruit  to 
this  place,  and  there  the  dealers  may  secure  their 
su])])lies.  They  prefer  to  come  to  sucli  a  jilace,  for 
they  say  it  would  b(>  better  than  having  half  a  dozen 
wagons  coming  to  their  houses  with  fruit.  The  sup- 
ply will  be  cleaned  uj)  every  day,  and  there  will  be  a 
fresh  supply  every  morning.  Of  course,  the  fruit 
which  is  left  unsold  must  be  disposed  of.  It  will  not 
do  to  dump  it  on  the  market  at  reduced  rates.  We 
will  make  provision  to  have  this  fruit  taken  by  a  can- 
nery, and  if  we  cannot  arrange  to  have  that  done, 
we  will  establish  a  cannery  or  dry  our  own  fruit.  We 


cannot  make  anything  by  having  some  one  else  han- 
dle our  fruit.  I  have  tried  that.  When  we  get  ready 
the  stock  books  will  be  oy^ened,  and  then  the  test  will 
come.  Every  memiier  of  the  association  must  have 
at  least  one  share  of  stock,  and  I  think  self-interest 
will  draw  them  in.  " 


Prof.  Cook  anil 
Farmers'  Instil utes. 


At  their  meeting  last  week  the 
riegents  of  the  State  University 
authorized  the  engagement  of 
Prof.  A.  .1.  Claremont  to  assist  in  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute work  in  southern  California.  These  Farmers' 
Institutes  are  a  recognized  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
Agi-icultural  Department  of  the  State  University, 
and  an>  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Prof.  Wick- 
son.  It  is  the  plan  now  to  still  send  a  representative 
from  Berkeley  to  the  southern  California  institutes 
to  join  forces  with  Prof.  Cook.  Prof,  (.'ook  is  an  ex- 
perienced institute  worker  and  had  a  long  and  honor- 
ai)le  record  in  this  cajjacity  at  the  East.  His  ideas 
on  the  means  to  stvure  successful  institute  meetings 
may  b(>  found  ii])on  another  ^lage  of  this  issue. 


I.adybinls 
Seal  North. 


The  Portland  Or  fi/Diii'iiit  of  the 
Ultli  inst.  announces  the  receipt, 
by  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, of  a  colony  of  ladybirds  as  a  gift  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Board.    The  paper  above  ciuoted  adds  : 

The  ladybirds.  <ii-  bugs,  or.  more  proijerly,  beetles,  are  to  be 
distributed  in  colonies  of  a  do/en  or  more  to  persons  who  have 
trees  infested  with  San  .lose  scale.  Mr.  Prettyman,  the 
well-known  or<-hai-dist,  secured  a  colony  yesterday,  and  the 
roinainiiei-  will  be  ilis(Kised  of  as  .scxui  as  |X)ssible,  as  they  must 
bo  huuRry  for  scale  and  tired  of  beinj,'  coo|K-d  up  in  the  pill- 
box. The  bu^rs  are  much  like  those  so  freijuently  found  on 
rose  bushes.  This  explanation  is  niicessai-y,  because  some 
have  been  misled  by  the  name  ladybird  into  siipiwsing  that 
tiie  bugs  were  bii-ds,  and  Sei'relai'y  Sar>,'eiil  has  received  one 
application  for  a  colony  from  a  person  who  s|)oke  of  the  boxes 
he  had  put  up  for  the  birds  to  build  their  nests  in. 

ivrkhis  -  i't'i'l-'ii^,  of  .Vlameda. 

goes  East  this  week  to  experiment 

l*ro<*et*s.  ,  . 

and  investigate  the  fitness  of  the 
Perkins  process  to  replace  ice  shipment  in  the  vast 
traflic  which  is  done  in  shipping  perishable  materials 
East  of  the  llocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Perkins  has  been 
given  a  leave  of  absence  by  his  pari.shioners,  and  a 
leave-taking  reception  held  one  ("vening  this  week 
was  a  most  emphatic  well-wishing  on  the  part  of  his 
jjcople.  Mr.  Perkins  is  most  highly  (>steemed  by  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  this  State  and  his 
labors  for  the  extension  of  the  fruit  interest  have 
been  at  the  cost  of  much  effort  and  sacrifice  on  his 
part.  All  will  hojie  for  the  full  success  of  his  under- 
taking. 


Equine 
AfTairs. 


The  horsemen  do  not  ])ropose  to 
wait  for  the  election  tumult  to 
cease  before  opening  their  season. 
The  California  .fockey  Club  will  open  the  season  at 
the  Bay  District  track  on  October  27th  and  will  con- 
tinue its  racing  until  next  .June.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  California  society  can  hold  races  all  winter  should 
advertise  our  climate  to  classes  of  the  Kastern  popu- 
lation to  whom  winter  posies  may  ])erhaps  not  forci- 
bly appeal.  Not  only  the  racing  element,  but  the 
live-stock  farmers  in  general,  can  apjjreciate  the  dif- 
ference between  housing  and  carrying  feed  to  stock 
all  winter  and  having  a  climate  in  which  turf  events 
are  always  in  season.  .  Eastern  horsemen  seem  dis- 
posed to  winter  their  animals  in  California,  both  for 
the  benefit  to  them  by  such  escape  from  close  staf)le8 
and  lack  of  exercise,  and  for  the  use  they  can  make 
of  them  during  a  winttM-  of  sport.  It  is  telegraphed 
from  Chicago  that  a  trainload  of  eight  cars  of  hor.ses 
left-  there  for  San  Francisco  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  With  the  great  horse  show  in  the  pavilion  at 
Thanksgiving  time  and  the  .Jockey  Clul>  all  winter, 
equine  affairs  jironiise  to  f)e  lively  and  interesting. 


Snjjar  I'aiie 


lieports  from  Union  Island  to  the 
close  of  last  week  show  that  the 

and  Kii  e.  .        ...  . 

sugar  cane  is  still  advancing  m  its 
growth,  and  has  thus  far  been  unvisited  by  fri)st. 
The  planting  of  the  cane  was  so  late  that  evidently 
the  season  is  not  going  to  be  long  enough  to  ripen 
the  cane  up  to  a  fair  saccharine  contents.  It  is 
still  very  green  and  soft.  It  seems  pi-obaijle,  how- 
ever, that  the  plant  is  well  established,  and  if  the 
autumn  tem])erat ore  lie  ordinarily  kind  the  lower 
eyes  will  be  ilevelojjcd  sufficiently  to  ensui'e  a  gooti 
growth  next  year.  This  is  jirobably  as  much  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected  from  such  a  late  start 
as  the  cane  had.  The  rice  on  the  island  is  now  head- 
ing out  freely,  and  though  it  also  is  much  belated  by 
late  ])lanting.  it  may  still  ripen  a  crop  unless  a  frost 
should  come  upon  if  very  s(X)n.  If  nothing  else  can 
l>e  learned  this  year  on  the  (ioverninent  tract  at 
Union  Island,  it  inaj'  be  worth  while  to  know  that 
rice  must  be  planted  before  .Tune  1st  to  get  out  of 
danger.  If  the  work  is  continued  the  planting  will 
probably  be  undertaken  at  successive  tlates  next 
year  to  demonstrate  the  proper  time  for  planting. 


October  20,  1894. 
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Farmers'  Institutes. 


Keacl  before  tlie  Farmers'  Institute  at  Santa  Barbara,  September, 
1894,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Fai'mer.s'  Institutes  have  become  a  i-ecognized  in- 
stitution in  most  of  the  more  enterprisin<)f  States, 
havin<^  won  for  themselves  a  place  amon<f  the  several 
eclucatin<r  influences  that  are  working  to  benefit  the 
condition  of  the  farmer.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  various  methods  of  conducting  them, 
to  the  end  that  each  institute  may  confer  the  great- 
est benefit  upon  every  one  in  attendance,  and  that 
a  maximum  attendance  may  be  secured.  Whenever 
any  institution  becomes  general,  it  is  wise  to  spare 
no  pains  of  thought,  study  and  exertion  to  make  it 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  A  few  cents'  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  a  telescope — an  instrument  used 
only  by  the  few — is  of  small  moment;  in  a  box  of 
matches — an  article  which  goes  into  every  house — it 
is  of  great  importance.  If  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
were  infrequent  and  influenced  but  a  few,  its  better- 
ment would  not  be  so  important,  but  as  it  is  now 
common  and  affects  thousands,  any  improvement  in 
the  conduct  and  management  of  it  is  of  exceeding 
importance. 

To  secure  the  maximum  good  the  institute  should 
be  largely  attended  by  earnest,  enter])rising  farmers 
with  their  wives  and  families.  Each  meeting  should 
be  made  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  all  in  attendance,  and  the  fruits  of  the  insti- 
tute should  not  only  be  great,  but  lasting  in  their 
benefits. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  suggest  methods 
whereby  this  may  be  accomplished;  to  describe  an 
ideal  institute,  and  to  suggest  how  the  influence  may 
be  made  most  powerful  and  lasting.  I  have  attended, 
as  one  of  the  conductors,  institutes  in  Michigan  for 
eighteen  years;  in  New  York  for  three  successive 
winters;  in  Wisconsin  for  two  winters,  and  in  Ohio 
for  one,  and  so  I  am  not  without  observation  and  ex- 
perience, and  I  shall  draw  from  the  methods  prac- 
ticed in  each  of  these  States  as  they  seem  to  me  of 
value. 

now  TO  AWAKEN  INTKRES'l'. 

To  secure  a  large  a.ttendance  at  a  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute demands  that  the  local  intei'est  be  thoroughly 
aroused  prior  to  the  date  of  the  institute.  To  effect 
this  a  live,  wide-awake  man  should  visit  the  locality 
some  days  or  even  weeks  before  the  institute  is  to  be 
held.  He  should  be  (enthusiastic  in  the  matter,  and 
should  visit  personally  tiie  editors,  the  several  clergy- 
men and  the  enterprising  l)usiness  men  of  the  place, 
and  interest  each  and  all  of  them,  lie  should  also 
extend  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  eacli  to  attend  a 
preliminary  meeting  previously  provided  for  by  the 
leading  farmers  of  the  locality  and  himself,  to  be 
held  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  all  the 
necessary  prei)arations  should  be  made  or  provided 
tor.  This  is  the  method  practiced  in  Michigan,  where 
one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Agricultural  College  is  the 
jierson  to  do  the  work;  and  in  Wisconsin,  where  a 
special  director  is  employed  togiv(>  his  entire  service 
and  time  to  the  institutes. 

At  this  preliminary  meeting  the  object  of  the  in- 
stitute, the  plan  of  conducting  it,  the  methods  nec- 
essary to  secure  a  large  attendance,  and  suggestions 
as  to  making  the  meetings  of  the  institute  interest- 
ing and  profitable  in  the  highest  degree  are  all  dis- 
cussed and  fully  exjilained. 

It  is  suggested  that  music,  a  display  of  flowers, 
fruits,  etc.,  a  Hrst-class  programme  and  a  wide- 
awake, experienced  presiding  officer,  are  all  necessary 
or  vei-y  desirable  in  the  make-up  of  the  ideal  Farmers' 
Institute.  It  is  urged  that  the  institute  be  very 
thoroughly  advertised  in  every  paper  in  the  county 
and  in  the  leading  State  papers,  and  committees  are 
appointed  on  advertising,  on  music,  on  exhibits  and 
on  programme.  In  arranging  the  programme,  it  is 
suggested  that  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  papers 
be  read  at  a  single  session.  This  jDcrmits  discussion, 
which  is  often  the  best  part  of  an  institute.  It  is 
suggested  that  several  ladies  be  secured  to  read  pa- 
pers, as  this  secures  the  attendance  of  ladies,  which 
is  very  desirable.  The  man  who  attends  an  institute 
without  his  wife  gains  only  a  half  benefit. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  all  topics  be  live  and  prac- 
tical ones,  and  treated  by  those  of  successful  experi- 
ence, and  that  papers  be  short  and  suggestive, 
rather  than  exhaustive.  It  is  usually  found  wise  to 
secure  one  paper  at  each  meeting  on  our  common 
schools  or  on  education,  prepared  by  some  competent 
person  of  the  county. 

It  is  well  that  information  regarding  reduced  rates 
on  railroads  and  at  hotels,  when  such  courtesies  are 
granted,  of  free  entertainment  of  visitors  from  the 
country  by  the  people  of  the  town  where  the  insti- 
tute is  held,  and  any  other  courtesies  which  may  be 
extended,  be  announced  in  the  programmes  as  in- 
ducements to  increased  attendance.  Of  course  the 
music  and  exhibits  will  be  announced  in  the  pro- 
grammes, which  should  be  ready  for  distribution  at 
least  three  weeks  before  the  institute  is  held.  These 
programmes  should  be  scattered  broadcast  and 
copied  into  all  the  papers  of  the  place  and  county  in 
which  the  institute  is  held. 

The  music  not  only  adds  to  the  interest  and  refin- 
ing influence  of  the  meetings,  but  helps  to  swell  the 
attendance.    The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  in- 


structive, and  gives ,  text  for  valuable  discussion 
during  the  intermissions. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  (iOOl)  CONDUCTOR. 

The  importance  of  a  good  president  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated. He  keeps  things  lively,  can  stop  debates 
that  are  improper,  tedious  or  rambling,  and  yet  hurt 
no  one's  feelings.  In  fact,  he  is  the  very  life  of  the 
institute.  The  president  must  have  sufficient  force 
to  silence  cranks,  prevent  disturbance  and  abate  any 
nuisances.  Such  action  is  rarely  needed;  but,  when 
needed,  it  must  be  ready  and  energetic.  In  these 
days  of  grange  and  club,  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure 
an  efficient  president  in  any  village  or  city.  In  Wis- 
consin one  of  the  conductors  of  the  institute  pre- 
sides. While  this  insures  a  live,  wide-awake  presi- 
dent, it  is  hardly  the  ideal  plan,  as  the  presiding 
ofticer  does  not  know  the  people,  and  so  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage. In  New  York  a  new  president  is  elected 
at  each  session.  This  results  in  securing  some  very 
poor  presiding  officei's.  I  think  the  Michigan  plan 
the  best.  There  a  permanent  chairman  selected  for 
his  fitness,  right  from  the  localit}^  is  secured. 

With  the  committees  suggested  of  good  enei'getic 
men  or  women,  all  at  work,  there  is  little  fear  but 
the  two  first  objects  mentioned  above — a  large  at- 
tendance and  an  instructive  institute — will  be  surely 
realized.  A  printed  circular,  or,  better,  an  auto- 
graph hotter  sent  a  few  days  before  the  institute,  to 
all  editors  and  clergymen  in  the  vicinity,  will  quicken 
their  memories,  secure  further  notices  in  the  papers 
and  in  the  churches  and  will  pay  well  for  the  trouble. 
These  letters  call  attention  to  the  good  the  institute 
may  do,  the  desirability  of  having  a  large  attend- 
ance, the  valuable  aid  that  editors  and  clergymen 
may  extend,  and  closes  with  a  hearty  request  for 
their  earnest  co-operation.  The  late  Mr.  Morriscm 
of  Wisconsin,  to  whose  energy  and  influence  the  jjhe- 
nomenal  success  of  institute  work  in  that  State  was 
largely  due,  made  use  of  all  these  agencies  to  rouse 
public  interest.  He  sent  notices  to  be  read  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  regions  where  institutes  were  to 
be  held,  and  sent  personal  letters  to  many  leading 
men  to  incite  them  to  greater  interest  and  effort. 

With  this  preliminary  work  well  performed,  suc- 
cess is  certainly  assured.  If  a  stereopticon  is  to  be 
used  in  the  institute,  and  it  is  always  an  attracting 
and  educating  power,  then  this  fact  should  be  an- 
nounced in  bold  type  in  all  notices,  posters,  cir- 
culars and  programmes.  It  is  specially  desirable  to 
interest  the  young  people  and  the  boys  and  girls. 
They  should  be  out  in  force  to  the  institutes.  The 
announcement  of  an  illustrated  address,  by  aid  of  a 
first-class  stereoiiticon,  draws  the  young  people  as 
nothing  else  will,  as  our  experience  in  Michigan 
clearly  proved. 

POINTS  ON  PROCEEDINGS. 

I^ach  institute  generally  lasts  for  five  sessions,  in 
which  case  the  Michigan  plan  of  commencing  in  the 
afternoon  and  ending  the  second  evening  is  doubtless 
the  best.  In  this  case  a  larger  attendance  is  insured 
for  the  first  session,  and,  with  two  rousing  meetings 
the  first  day,  success  for  the  entire  institute  is  as- 
sured. Each  session  should  have  for  its  programme 
a  scientific  paper,  and  one  from  some  practical  man, 
while  the  more  popular  papers  may  well  be  given  in 
the  evening. 

It  is  now  becoming  quite  common  to  have  longer 
institutes,  covering  three  Or  four  days,  when  regular 
courses  of  instruction  are  given.  These  have  become 
exceedingly  poi)ular  in  Michigan  and  bid  fair  to  en- 
tirely su])ersede  the  short  institutes. 

It  is  exceedingly  wise  to  have  a  (luestion-box, 
where  any  one  may  put  a  question  which  he  desires 
to  have  answered.  The  question-box  should  be 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  and  .should 
be  in  charge  of  some  bright,  sharp,  well-informed 
person,  who  should  read  the  questions  and  either 
answer  them  himself  or  call  on  some  one  to  do  so. 

As  before  stated,  the  regular  papers  should  dis- 
cuss only  live,  practical  topics;  but  as  these  are  and 
must  be  limited,  the  question-box  gives  opportunity 
for  other  themes  and  topics  to  be  discussed.  In  this 
way  such  topics  as  the  silo,  varieties  of  fruit,  mar- 
keting and  co-operation  will  be  discussed,  and  the 
audience  will  be  greatly  interested  and  edified. 

No  wonder  Wisconsin  built  1000  silos  the  summer 
after  her  fifty  institutes;  no  wonder  that  the  people 
where  these  institutes  were  held  were  enthusiastic 
and  eloquent  in  their  demand  that  the  institutes 
should  not  only  be  continued,  but  that  the  number 
should  be  increased. 

But  how  can  these  institutes  be  made  continuous 
and  most  fruitful  of  good  ? 

Of  course,  as  Secretary  J.  S.  Woodward  of  New 
York  truthfully  says:  "  If  a  man  takes  his  wife  he 
will  get  double  the  information,  and  will  remember 
more  than  double  the  amount,  as  nothing  fixes  such 
information  like  talking  it  over  afterwards." 

LOCAL  PARTICIPATION. 

Yet  the  institute  will  not  do  its  best  work  unless 
an  organization  is  formed  at  each  place,  so  that  each 
year  a  meeting  shall  be  held  in  each  place  or  county, 
to  be  conducted  by  local  talent,  and  such  other  aid 
as  can  be  secured.  In  this  way  the  good  seed  is 
.sown  yearly,  and  the  institute  becomes  a  permanent 
institution.  This  is  the  Michigan  plan.  Every 
county  is  urged  to  make  the  institute  an  annual  in- 
tellectual and  agricultural  feast.    Thus  scores  of 


counties  are  holding  their  excellent  institutes  each 
winter.  While  of  the  State  institutes  there  are  but 
about  twenty,  each  county  in  its  turn  will  receive 
added  impetus  and  inspiration  by  securing  one  of  the 
State  institutes.  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  a  State  institute  in  each  county  each  winter. 
This  is  somewhat  better,  but  v(>ry  much  more  ex- 
pensive. The  institutes  in  Wisconsin  cost  thousands 
where  those  in  Michigan  cost  hundreds. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  constitution  and 
by-laws,  or  any  elaborate  organization.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  elect  officers  and  appoint  committees, 
which  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  only  im- 
perative that  good  wide-awake  persons  be  elected  to 
fill  the  offices  and  to  serve  on  the  committees — men 
who  will  be  prompt  and  energetic  when  the  time 
comes  to  act,  and  will  surely  see  that  the  preliminary 
work  is  well  done. 

One  word  more  as  to  expense.  If  the  institutes 
are  held  at  about  the  same  time,  along  a  line  of  rail- 
road, as  say  at  Monrovia,  Ontario,  Redlands  and 
Perris,  the  expense  of  holding  the  preliminary  meet- 
ings and  in  conducting  the  institutes  will  be  much 
reduced.  In  one  week  in  Michigan  I  visited  four 
places  in  adjacent  counties  and  arranged  for  four 
institutes.  The  entire  expense  was  not  double  what 
it  would  have  been  to  arrange  for  a  single  one. 

THE  UNIVERSITV  AND  INSTITUTES. 

In  California,  the  excellent  work  done  at  the  ex- 
periment stations  and  at  the  university  will  aid 
much  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  institutes.  The 
stations  are  most  valuable  object  lessons,  and  the 
bulletins  from  the  university,  which  all  of  us  may 
have  for  the  asking,  are  invaluable  in  our  work.  But 
to  see  and  hear  personally  the  men  who  conduct 
the  experiments,  and  to  learn  from  word  of  mouth 
their  methods  of  work  and  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigation will  prove  of  e.xceeding  value.  Thus,  the 
institute  in  bringing  these  men  before  us  will 
strengthen  the  bond  between  the  practical  men  and 
the  station  workers,  and  will  bring  to  the  experi- 
ment stations  the  appreciation  which  they  deserve 
and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secvire  the  best 
service. 

I  congratulate  you  all  on  the  valuable  work  done 
by  Dr.  Hilgard  and  his  assistants,  upon  the  excel- 
lent bulletins  wliich  are  issued,  and  whibh  you  all 
should  have — upon  the  experiment  stations  which 
you  may  all  and  should  all  visit  frequently,  and  upon 
the  excellent  institutes  where  we  may  hear  from  the 
practical  men  and  also  from  the  scientists. 


Mr.  Hall's  Suggestions  for  Dairy  Tests. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  note  in  the  issue  of  the  Press 
of  the  13th,  the  communication  from  Robert  Ash- 
burner,  Kfiq.,  in  relation  to  the  milk  test  made  at 
the  last  California  State  Fair;  also  extracts  from  my 
report  to  the  State  Agri(;ultural  Society,  and  your 
comments  thereon. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  which  the  extracts 
are  a  part,  I  made  a  supplementary  report  in  the 
nature  of  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  having  s]iecial  reference  to  the  awards 
in  dairy  contests.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
suggestions  made: 

On  account  of  the  great  and  growing  importance 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  State,  I  urge  that  more 
prominence  and  recognition  be  given  to  this  depart- 
ment. I  would  offer  the  following  prizes  for  cows 
producing  the  largest  amount  of  butter  fat  in  their 
respective  classes : 

.')  years  olfl  and  over  1st  prize        'M  prize  §:H0 

4  ■  "      "    "     "      50,  "     "  2.T 

;i     "      "    "     "      40,  "     "  -M 

•i    "     "    "     "     :iO,  "     "  I.') 

The  contest  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
competent  judges  and  experts;  to  be  of  seven  days' 

duration,  commencing  Thursday,   ,  at  six  o'clock 

A.  M.  Every  cow  comi)eting  shall  have  been  milked 
perfectly  dry  the  previous  day  at  six  o'clock  p.  .m. 

Any  two-year-old  cow  ]iroducing  less  than  .80 
pounds  butter  fat  jier  day,  and  any  three-year-old 
cow  producing  less  than  l.OH  pounds  butter  fat  per 
day,  and  any  four-year  cow  producing  less  than  1.26 
pounds  butter  fat'  per  day,  and  any  cow  five  years 
old  and  over,  producing  less  than  1.4!t  pounds  butter 
fat  per  day,  shall  be  dropped  after  the  second  day's 
trial,  and  excluded  from  the  contest. 

In  the  two,  three  and  four-year-old  class,  when 
one  cow  exceeds  anoth(>r  in  age,  for  each  day's  differ- 
ence in  age  she  shall  be  retiuired  to  produce  in  ex- 
cess of  the  younger  cows  competing  in  the  class  .072 
ounces  of  butter  fat.  No  increased  production  of 
butter  fat  will  be  required  for  the  difference  in  ages 
of  cows  whcm  five  years  old  and  over. 

When  cows  are  milked  twice  a  day,  the  hours  of 
milking  shall  be  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.;  but  where  they 
are  milked  three  times  a  day,  the  hours  of  milking 
shall  be  ti  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.  and  !)  p.  m. 

The  contest  shall  be  for  butter  fat,  as  determined 
by  the  Babcock  tester  or  other  equally  accurate  test- 
ing machines.  Eighty  per  cent  of  pure  butter  fat 
shall  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  determining  the  yield  of 
marketable  butter. 

Samples  of  each  milking  for  testing  shall  be  taken 
as  soon  as  milked,  and  from  the  whole  amount  of 
such  milking,  after  being  thoroughly  stirred  and 
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mixed.  For  a  composite  test  samples  shall  be  taken 
as  for  a  separate  test,  and  the  quantity  shall  be 
•graduated  in  proportion  to  the  woif,'ht  of  each  milk- 
in<<.  and  shall  be  plac'ed  in  a  vessel  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  the  samples  of  milk  for  the  seven-days 
test.  The  vessel  shall  be  labeled,  and  bear  the  name 
of  the  cow.  and  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  closed 
except  when  addini^  fresh  samples  of  milk. 

No  cows  will  be  permitted  to  compete  in  this  class 
unless  thoroughbred  and  re<,nstered  in  the  herd- 
books  of  their  respective  breeds. 

Permit  me  to  suggest,  further,  that  every  facility 
should  be  provided  for  the  complete  and  scientific 
carrying  on  of  these  tests,  and  to  this  end  a  special 
and  suitable  stable  should  be  built,  to  be  occupied 
by  only  such  cows  as  are  entered  in  the  contest. 
The  stable  should  be  built  in  a  manner  to  insure  the 
best  drainage,  ventilation  and  light,  and  have  con- 
venient rooms  for  the  storage  of  feed,  etc.  In  this 
stable  there  should  be  a  suitable  room  where  milk 
tests  can  be  conducted  without  molestation,  and  a 
first-class  milk  tester,  scales  and  other  apparatus 
should  be  jirovided. 

The  prizes  heretofore  offered  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  this  class,  in  my  opinion,  have 
fallen  short  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end — that 
is,  "  educating  the  penple  so  they  may  know  what 
a  good  cow  is,  what  she  can  do,  and  what  she  is 
worth.  '  The  reasons  for  failure  are  :  1st.  The 
conditions  of  comjietition  have  not  required  a  cow  to 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  production.  2d.  If 
•a  cow  did  possess  merit,  she  was  at  such  serious  dis- 
advantage in  the  way  of  exposure  and  constant  ex- 
citement, on  account  of  imperfect  stabling  facilities, 
as  to  cause  her  to  fall  below  her  normal  standard  of 
production. 

Further,  with  such  facilities  as  heretofore  pro- 
vided, the  society  cannot  hope  to  secure  the  servu-es 
and  co-opcratinn  of  competent  persons  to  make  the 
tests;  and  when  I  say  "competent  "  I  mean  experts 
such  as  are  or  will  be  connected  with  the  State 
University  or  State  Dairy  School,  so  that  when  a 
test  is  made  and  recorded  character  will  be  given  to 
it.  The  owner  of  a  cow  making  a  record  under 
these  favorable  conditions  will  be  benefited,  and 
therefore  stimulated  to  greater  effort,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  public  will  become  better  informed, 
and  thus  a  greater  interest  in  the  dairy  industry 
will  be  awakened. 

Further,  the  owners  of  animals  would  be  j)ermitted 
to  feed  them  according  to  their  own  ideas;  but  the 
ration,  both  as  to  quantity  and  kind,  should  be  known 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Inspector's  report. 

1  believe  the  Board  should  consider  the  sugges- 
tions I  have  made  at  an  early  date,  and.  if  thought 
of  sufficient  importance,  and  same  be  adopted,  a  cir- 
cular letter  embodying  the  essential  features  should 
be  addressed  to  the  breeders  of  thoroughbred  dairy 
cattle  throughout  the  State,  for  the  reason  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  lirecd  the  cows  so  that  they  will 
come  in  fresh  during  the  month  of  August.  Another 
circular  letter  should  be  sent  out,  say  a  few  months 
before  the  fair,  in  July,  asking  the  breeders  to  im- 
mediately enter  the  cows  they  wish  to  have  compete, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  withdraw  the 
animal  if  for  any  good  reason.  Cows  likely  to  be 
entered  in  this  contest  would  receive  better  care 
than  they  would  otherwise,  and  be  in  prime  condition 
when  the  time  for  contest  arrived.  If  the  society 
was  informed  beforehand  as  to  the  number  of  cows 
likely  to  i-ompete,  necessary  arrangements  could 
most  likely  be  made  with  the  State  University  for 
the  services  of  judges  and  experts.  Further,  if  it 
was  apparent  from  the  interest  taken  by  the  breed- 
ers that  an  important  contest  between  the  several 
breeds  would  take  place,  the  different  dairy  cattle 
associations  in  the  United  States  could  be  interested 
and  would  most  likely  duplicate  some  of  the  pre- 
miums offered  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Believing,  as  f  do,  that  more  attention  and  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  this  department  by 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  that  a  certain 
standard  of  production  should  be  retiuired  of  a  cow, 
1  have  urged  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing;  and  be- 
lieving, also,  that  your  readers,  and  particularly  all 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle,  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  will  be  ex{)ected  of  their  cows,  I  have  been 
prompted  to  submit  this  paper  to  you,  and  will 
leave  it  to  your  judgment  to  publish  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  it  that  you  may  deem  worthy.  Yours  re- 
spectfully, "  Thos.  B.  Hall. 

Sacramento,  Oct.  15,  1894. 


Uavisvii.lk  correspondence  in  Wood\and  Demncrat:  "At 
(Novell's  sale  last  Saturday  there  was  shown  a  sad  want  of 
f.dth  in  all  kinds  of  property.  Valuable  mules  were  sold  for  a 
iiiei-e  sotiK,  while  hor.ses  ordinarily  worth  |!1.50  to  fUbO,  sold  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  harness  that  went  with  them.  A 
fine  farm  of  -VM  acres  received  no  bid,  though  the  terms 
offered  were  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  seven  per  cent. 
Good  times,  truly.'' 


A  Chixksk  employed  for  the  pa.st  ten  years  at  the  Kl  Pinal 
vineyard  in  San  Joaquin  <'ounty,  owned  by  George  West  & 
Son,  was  asphyxiated  and  died  at  once.  He  entered  a  large 
wine  tank  against  the  warnings  of  two  other  employes,  who 
knew  there  was  deadly  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  tank.  As 
soon  as  his  head  entered  the  gas  he  fell  to  the  bottom  and  was 
dead  before  help  could  reach  him.  He  had  been  frequently 
told  to  lower  a  candle  into  old  tanks  before  entering  them,  but 
neglected  the  warning. 


Are  There  Too  Many  Farmers? 



We  have  all  taken  a  voice  from  time  to  time  in  la- 
I  men  ting  the  fact  that  the  people  were  going  away 
from  the  farms  to  take  part  in  the  activities  of 
cities  and  towns.    Should  it  be  lamented  or  will  it 
j  be  a  relief  from  excessive  production  of  food  sup- 
!  plies  ?    .1.  R.  Dodge,  ex-statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  seems  to  think  that  possibly  we 
would  be  better  off  if  we  had  fewer  farmers,  and  he 
builds  up  his  argument  in  this  way  : 
!     How  shall  the  area  of  land  in  cultivation  be  re- 
j  duced  ?    If  the  homestead  act  cannot  be  repealed,  as 
!  those  for  pre-emption  and  timber  culture  have  been, 
j  how  can  the  tendency   to  overproduction  of  the 
staples  be  overcome  ?    Farmers  are  handicapped  by 
competition  which  is  encouraged  by  the  Government, 
by  the  railroads,  by  land  speculators,  which  makes 
produce  too  abundant — too  cheap.    As  carloads  of 
stale  berries  or  poor  peaches  are  dumped  into  New 
York  bay  to  give  value  to  the  better  qualities  re- 
maining, what  surplus  of  agriculture  can  be  used  to 
fill  uj)  the  slough  of  despond  into  which  our  farmers 
have  fallen  ? 

Lately  I  took  a  long  look  ahead,  and  showed,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  fooling  farmers  and  in- 
1  viting  more  competition  with  the  absurd  expecta- 
I  tion  of  immediate  land  scarcity  and  high  prices,  that 
j  there  are  lands  which  future  capital  may  prepare  at 
!  much  expense  for  the  use  of  the  millions  coming  in 
the  twentieth  century,  and  even  queried  whether,  in 
the  dim  and  distant  future,  a  landed  aristocracy 
might  arise  to  limit  the  free  use  of  the  soil  by  the 
teeming  millions  of  (iod's  poor.    But  now  the  burden 
of  our  thought  is  how  to  make  agriculture  profitable 
to  those  engaged  in  it  upon  the  extended  and  thinly 
fertilized  areas  now  occupied,  which  in  cultivation 
bring  a  gross  value  of  $(>  to  $10  per  acre  for  .some 
crops,  and  $10  to  $12  for  others.    It  is  certainly  not 
by  enlarging  the  area  and  diffusing  to  greater  at- 
tenuation the  labor  spread  over  it.    A  reduction  of 
tilled  area  would  at  once  accomplish  the  purpose, 
!  but  when  a  farmer's  .son  goes  to  the  city  into  trade 
and  industry,  the  cry  goes  up  from  agricultural 
I  writers  of  the  evil  of  abandoning  the  farm  and  the 
ways  of  the  fathers,    fjct  them  go  to  the  city  (espe- 
cially the  dullards  of  the  farm),  become  consumers  of 
farm  j)roducts  and  producers  of  something  else. 

There  are  too  many  farmers,  just  as  there  is  too 
much  tillable  land.  They  are  standing  in  one  an- 
other's way.  Forty  years  ago  about  half  the  popu- 
lation was  directly  supported  by  agriculture.  In 
1870  there  was  forty-seven  i)er  cent  directly  engaged 
in  agricultural  occupations;  in  1880  about  forty-four 
l)er  (;ent.  The  percentage  is  less  to-day,  and  will  be 
still  less  in  the  future,  as  it  should  be.  With  the  im- 
I  provements  in  implements  and  processes,  it  will  not 
be  long  lill  the  agricultural  i)opulation  will  be  re- 
duced lo  one-third.  Were  two-thirds  to-day  in  other 
employments,  it  would  prove  a  blessing  to  those  re- 
maining in  agriculture,  who  would  find  ample  em- 
I  ployment  and  obtain  paying  prices  for  farm  produce. 
In  countries  of  densest  population,  the  proportion  of 
farmers  is  still  smaller.  In  Kngland  it  is  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  people,  who  are  still  able  to  supply 
I  full  half  the  wants  of  the  poi)ulation,  from  scarcely 
more  than  half  of  the  area,  much  of  wliich  is  taken 
\  up  by  sites  of  cities  and  towns,  pleasure  grounds  and 
hunting  preserves. 

We  are  told  that  the  tilled  land  per  head  is  less 
than  formerly.    It  is  true.   There  is  a  slight  decline. 
The  census  of  18!)0  makes  the  area  in  cereals  140,217.- 
545  acres,  2.24  per  head,  an  increase  of  21.585,7(j() 
acres  since  1880,  when  the  supply  per  head  was  2.37, 
a  decrease  of  nearly  six  per  cent.    The  influences  of 
j  the  two  seasons  were  nearly  the  same,  as  indicated 
by  about  the  same  condition  of  crops,  and  yet  the  to- 
'  tal  production  ])er  head  was  oH.l'.t  bushels  per  head, 
I  as  compared  with  r):i7S  in  1880.  This  indicates  a  ten- 
dency to  increasing  yield  per  acre. 
The  number  of  acres  in  farms  to  each  inhabitant  in 
I  1880  was  10.(i!t,  and  lt.95  in  18'»0,  a  decline  of  seven 
j  per  cent.    But  the  so-called  "improved  land"  (a 
j  term  not  very  definitely  discriminated)  averaged  5.68 
I  acres  in  1880  and  5.71  in  18!>0;  no  material  difference. 
These  figui-es  show  a  tendency  to  more  careful  utiliz- 
ation of  farm  lands  and  to  a  relative  reduction  in 
tillage,  with  increase  in   rate  of  yield — in  short,  a 
slight  movement  in  the  direction  of  progressive  agri- 
culture. 

The  conservative  farmer  may  object  to  increase  of 
yield,  to  more  intensive  culture,  as  tending  to  coun- 
teract reduction  of  area,  and  still  tending  to  over- 
j  production.    .Some  of  our  agricultural  writers  have 
i  remarked   that  such   facility  of    production  is  no 
remedy  for  a  depressed  state  of  agriculture.    A  few 
skilled  cultivators  may  fare  better,  the  others  worse. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  only  remedy  available. 
The  car  of  progress  cannot  be  stopped,  though  it 
should  run  over  the  laggards.    When  all  advance, 
required  production  will  be  secured  with  less  drudg- 
ery, greater  intelligence,  a  much  larger  variety  in 
1  supply  to  meet  the  wants  of  enlarged  consumption. 
The  sewing  machine  wonderfully  facilitated  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  increased  th(>  demand  for  labor 
j  in  needlework.    Diminished  cost  of  oroduction  may 
1  not  increase  the  pcr-capita  re(iuirement  of  wheat, 


but  it  will  be  sure  to  enlarge  the  consumption  of 
agricultural  products  as  a  whole. 

There  is  one  method  of  "reducing  tillage,"  stop- 
ping overproduction  of  staples,  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  imperative  that  farmers  are  slow  to  prac- 
tice, even  fail  to  realize.  It  is  by  diverting  culture 
from  these  old  crops,  seeking  those  now  in  under- 
sui)ply  or  not  produced  at  all.  We  cannot  increase 
exportation  much,  but  we  can  produce  some  two 
hundred  million  of  dollars  in  value  to  take  the  place 
of  imported  food  and  fibers  and  other  products  of 
agriculture.  Sugar,  fruits,  textile  and  cordage 
fibers  and  many  industrial  products  will  save  an 
enormous  drain  of  gold,  give  a  richer  and  more 
varied  consumption,  insure  a  sustained  and  sustain- 
ing rotation,  compel  better  fertilization  and  more 
thorough  ctilture.  By  thus  enlarging  profitable  sale, 
at  home  and  abroad,  we  have  the  e(|uivalent  of  reduc- 
tion in  tillage,  a  removal  of  the  stress  of  competi- 
tion in  two  or  three  stajiles  of  a  crude  and  primitive 
agric-ulture. 

This  pi'ogramme  is  an  infallible  guide  to  remunera- 
tive agriculture,  the  only  practical  cure  for  agricul- 
tural depression,  and  a  sure  safeguard,  so  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned,  of  the  future  pros))ei  ity  of 
I  the  country. 

j  Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
October  17,  1894,  are  from  oflicial  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacikk'  Ki,ral  Prkss: 
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Gleanings. 

The  Fowler  C'lHrier  says:    "We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
this  .season  regarding  fast  work  done  by  women  and  girls  in 
the  on  hards  cutting  fruit,  but  know  of  no  instance  where 
such  rapiii  work  was  done  as  that  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Uooledge  and 
1  Miss  Nellie  Mecde  at  the  ranch  of  Frank  Victor  on  Monday, 
I  the  17th  inst.    These  ladies  each  cut  eighty-one  boxes  of 
[H-aches  in  a  little  less  than  ten  hours,  the  green  fruit  cut  by 
them  making        |K>unds  of  dried  fruit.    They  were  paid  four 
cents  per  box  for  cutting,  the  amount  earned  being  each. 
I  For  picking,  hauling  and  handling  the  fruit  an  additional  cost 
of  #4.Mr' 2  was  iin-urrcd,  making  the  total  cost  of  HO.Hct'/,  for 
l.Vio  pounds  of  dried  fruit.    The  average  cost  is  something 
like  *;i">  per  ton." 

What  follows  (from  the  Stockton  Mailt  has  been  said  many 
times  in  the  Ki  uai.,  but  it  cannot  be  reixjated  too  often  until 
something  is  done  to  correct  the  wrong:    "There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  fair  price  for  every  carload  of  California  fruit  could  be 
obtained  in  this  country  if  there  were  an  effective  distribu- 
tion of  the  prixluct .    The  welfare  of  the  grower  lies  in  this 
and  the  doing  away   with  or  curtailing  the  profits  of  the 
middlemen.     Now  our  immen.se  fruit  crops  are  regularly 
dumped  upon  the  markets  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
i  New  Orleans  and  one  or  two  other  places,  where  the  commis- 
'  sion  men.  in  a  hurry  to  get  their  percentages,  dispose  of  the 
consignmtMits  as  rapidly  as  jiossible  without  much  regard  to 
I  price.    This,  of  cour.se,  is  all  wrong.    Instead  of  flooding  these 
j  large  markets  with  our  fruit,  we  should  build  up  a  trade  in 
I  the  smaller  cities,  which  could  be  made  the  distributing 
I  points  for  neighboring  towns.    With  an  effective  plan  of  dis- 
tribution, growers  would  be  sure  to  receive  better  prices  for 
j  their  fruit  than  they  do  now.    Such  a  plan  could  be  best  put 
into  o|Hiration  if  the  fruit-growers  of  the  State  were  com- 
bined into  one  great  organization.    Better  terms  could  then 
be  made  with  the  railroad  comi)anies  and  the  profits  of  the 
I  commission  men  be  brought  down  to  a  reasonable  figure." 
Santa  Maria  Timcx:   The  fruit  crop  of  this  valley  is  practi- 
callj'  in  the  hands  of  growers.    Samples  have  been  sent  to 
commission  men  and  to  Exchanges,  and  while  they  all  report 
favorably  as  to  grade,  quality,  etc.,  yet  they  do  not  seem 
anxious  to  offer  prices  as  quoted  in  the  market  reports  of  re- 
cent dates  for  similar  grades  of  fruit.    For  instance,  the  dif- 
ferent Exchanges  report  12  cents  for  fancy  'cots  in  boxes;  \>% 
cents  for  choice  'cots  in  bag.s.  and  7  cents  for  lowest  grade. 
Choice  peaches  are  quoted  at  7  to  S  cents ;  prunes,  ,5  to  6  cents; 
Bartlott  pears,    to  ii%  cents.    Actual  offers  received  so  far 
are  from  one  to  two  cents  under  these  figures;  then  freight 
and  commissions  must  be  deducted.    The  new  tariff  bill  has 
had  a  discouraging  influence  on  the  fruit  market,  and  Eastern 
dealers  have  been  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  buying. 
It  is  more  difllcult  now  than  ever  to  predict  the  time  when  the 
highest  prices  will  be  paid  for  dried  fruits  this  .season,  but  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Exchanges  to  urge  growers  to  hold  for 
prices  asked,  and  they  seem  confident  of  disposing  of  the  en- 
tire crop  eventually  at  fair  prices.    They  claim  that  there  is 
from  two  to  three  cents  i)er  pound  in  properly  grading  and 
packing,  and  since  this  can  only  be  done  where  an  Excnangois 
in  operation,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  see  why  our  people  are  not 
olTered  prices  for  their  fruit  ecjuul  to  qiiotatloiw. 
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The  Genoa  Lemon. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst. 
appears  a  paragraph  taken  from  the  Los  Anj^eles 
Ti'jnes,  in  which  C.  H.  Richardson  of  Pasadena,  a 
horticultural  inspector,  has  just  made  a  discovery 
regarding  the  description  of  the  Genoa  lemon  given 
by  me  in  a  treatise  on  Citrus  Culture  in  1888.  He 
claims  ihnt  the  credit  of  naming  and  bringing  this 
variety  to  public  notice  belongs  to  him  instead  of  to 
Don  Jose  Rubio,  upon  whom  credit  has  been 
bestowed.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son, occupying  as  he  does  a  position  in  horticultural 
affairs,  should  relegate  himself  to  the  order  of  "  back 
numbers  "  for  having  taken  six  years  to  make  this 
"important"  discovery,  and  not  being  in  keeping 
with  the  times. 

The  lemon  I  described  as  the  Genoa  in  the  treatise 
referred  to  was  introduced  by  Don  Jose  Rubio  of  Los 
Angeles,  through  A.  Vignolo,  a  merchant,  and  for 
several  years  he  was  the  sole  i)ropagator  of  this 
variety.  I  was  present  when  the  original  trees 
arrived,  and  as  no  labels  accompanied  the  trees,  it 
was  for  a  time  known  as  the  Ruhia,  afterward 
changed  to  Genoa  to  denote  the  locality  from  whence 
imported.  Mr.  Richardson  says  that  when  he  wus  a 
nurseryman  he  called  "  this  "  lemon  "Sicily  Sweet 
Rind"'  in  1878,  "  Thornless  Sweet  Rind"  in  187!l, 
and  in  1880  "Genoa  No.  1."  Others  who  bought  it 
did  the  same,  until  its  nomenclature  became  too  con- 
fusing, and  for  this  reason  I  did  not  treat  of  it  at  all, 
and  described  the  lemon  impoi-ted  by  Don  Jose  Rubio, 
which  I  consider  of  superior  (juality. 

B.  M.  LEU>N<i. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  16,  1894. 


New  Apples  Tested. 

To  THK  Editor: — Believing  that  all  horticulturists 
like  to  know  how  new  varieties  of  fruit  do  in  Cali- 
fornia, 1  report  my  experience  with  the  Loy,  which 
was  awarded  a  medal  as  tlie  "  best  new  apple  "  at 
the  New  Orleans  exposition. 

1  planted  a  yearling  tree  five  years  ago  last  winter. 
This  year  it  bore  twoajiples;  cue  dropped  last  month 
and  the  other  fell  about  October  (Hh.  The  last  had 
colored  up  (red  streaks  on  a  green  ground)  and  had 
ripe  seeds,  so  I  suppose  it  was  nearly  the  ordinary 
time  of  ripening.  Fruit  was  some  larger  than  the 
Baldwin;  flesh  while,  firm  and  juicy;  flavor  good,  but 
no  better  than  many  old  varieties.  The  ripe  speci- 
men had  a  decided  water  core,  extending  nearly  half 
way  to  tlie  surface,  which  1  suppose  would  be  against 
its  keeping  long;  so  1  iiave  decided  not  to  pi-ojja- 
gate  it. 

I  have  grafts  of  Babbit,  Shackleford  Mammoth, 
Black  Twig  and  Arkansas  iilack,  in  old  trees,  and 
hope  to  have  fruit  next  year.  Meanwhile,  1,  with 
many  others,  would  like  to  hear  from  any  who  have 
fruited  the  above,  also  Nero,  'S^)rk  Imperial  and 
other  new  varieties.  1  lind  no  difference  between 
Dehawai-e  Red  and  Lawver  apples.  I  can  report 
later  on  the  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  of  Arkansas 
Black.  R-  W.  Beij,. 

Santa  Rosa  Nur.series. 

[Such  notes  are  always  acceptable.  Let  all  com- 
pare notes  on  the  characters  of  new  fruits  of  all 
kinds.— Ed.] 

The  Lemon  Outlook.  • 

Mr.  H.J  Rudisill  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  N.  W. 
Blanchard,  in  an  essay  on  lemon  growing  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  our  columns,  takes  unnecessarily 
shady  ground  on  the  lemon  outlook.  In  the  last 
issue  of  the  Southern  California  ('n/ticdtor,  Mr. 
Ru'disill  says  : 

Mr.  N.  W.  Blanchard,  of  Santa  Paula,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  growers  of  the  lemon 
in  California,  read  an  interesting  article  on  "  Lem- 
ons and  Lemon  Curing  "  at  the  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Santa  Barbara  last  month,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
his  many  friends  left  his  hearers  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  lemon  industry  was  becoming  unprofit- 
able and  was  soon  liable  to  be  overdone. 

As  we  have  for  a  number  of  years  urged  the 
planting  of  lemons  in  southern  California,  in  suit- 
able localities,  in  preference  to  any  other  semi- 
tropical  fruit,  we  take  the  Hberty  of  directing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  few  important  points 
in  our  friend's  a!-ticle  which  we  think  justifies  a  more 
reasonable  and  encouraging  view  of  the  future  of 
this  growing  industry. 

He  reports  the  importation  of  lemons  into  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1873  as  4.'i7,03.5  boxes, 
and  for  the  following  decade  to  1883  an  average 
annual  increase  of  108,718  boxes;  also  for  the  next 
decade  to  1893,  an  average  annual  increase  of  105, U)8 
boxes,  reaching  a  grand  total  for  1893  of  2,595,901 
boxes.  For  the  year  ending  August  1,  1894.  the  im- 
portations are  reported  at  2,712,750  boxes,  being 
116,849  boxes  more  than  for  any  previous  year.  This 


occurs,  too,  at  a  period  of  the  greatest  financial  de- 
pression the  United  States  has  ever  experienced, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  affecting  banks,  banlvcrs  and  corporations 
as  well  as  the  farmer  and  laborer.  At  a  time,  also, 
when  the  product  of  the  groves  of  California  and 
Florida,  amounting  now  to  some  300,000  boxes,  are 
attracting  some  attention  and  have  some  influence 
in  Western  markets.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  country  for  the  past 
eighteen  months,  we  have  used  some  3,000,000  boxes 
of  lemons,  tnx-trnth  nf  u/nCh  icn-r  jinx/iicrd  in  the 

Uvitfd  Stafef;.  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  in- 
ci'ease  in  the  use  of  this  fruit  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  indicates  that  the  people  now  regard  it 
as  a  necessary  article  of  household  use  instead  of  a 
luxury,  as  formerly. 

There  is  no  good  substitute  for  the  lemon  either 
in  sickness  or  health,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
inferior  or  waste  products  of  the  orchards  into 
essential  oils,  citric  acid,  perfumery,  etc.,  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  this  country,  but  when  done 
will  aid  materially  in  covering  cost  of  production. 

The  planting  of  orchards  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  demand  for  the  fruit  here.  In  1873  there  were 
none  in  this  country  worthy  of  the  name,  and  admit- 
ting that  there  are  ten  or  twelve  thousand  acres  now 
planted  in  California,  only  some  3000  acres  can  be 
estimated  as  in  full  bearing.  Therefore,  when  we 
consider  that  consumers  are  increasing  in  the  Unit'^l 
States  and  British  possessions  more  i-apidly  than 
the  orchards  in  the  lemon  growing  districts,  and 
that  improved  and  cheaj^er  facilities  for  distrit)ution 
will  naturally  follow,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  countries  named  will  i-e()uire  at  the 
end  of  the  present  decade  some  5,000,000  boxes  ])er 
annum,  and  that  the  demand  will  keep  pace  with  the 
gi'owth  of  population  for  all  time. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  mat  ter  that  should 
not  be  overlooked:  Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  an  or- 
chard of  good  lemon  trees,  in  full  bearing,  will  readily 
produce  300  boxes  to  the  acre.  Then  why  is  it 
necessary  for  the  grower  to  charge  three,  two  or  one 
dollar  per  box,  when  fifty  cents  per  box  net  will 
yield  him  $150  per  acre,  a  compensation  that  may  be 
considered  princely  when  compared  with  the  incomes 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers,  mechanics,  tradesmen 
and  others  who  must  j)urchase  this  fruit. 

We  are  confident,  therefore,  that  with  reasonable 
prices  from  fii-st  hands  and  equitable  methods  of 
distribution,  the  future  of  this  industry  promises 
to  be  more  permanent  and  satisfactory  than  any 
other  branch  of  semi-tropical  fruit  growing  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the 
olive. 


Summer  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees. 


To  THE  Editor:  -Your  correspondent  in  Septem- 
ber 15th  number  Pacikic  Rural  Press  speaks  about 
vigorous  summer  pruning  on  noinu/  (hciduoiis  trees. 
His  exijerience  is  against  such  heavy  cutting,  and 
you  show  clearly  in  your  comments  following  the  let- 
ter why  such  heavy  cutting  is  wrong.  My  ex- 
perience tells  me  not  to  wait  until  1  have  to  cut  off 
long  growth,  but  go  over  all  my  young  trees  when 
there  is  but  three  to  eight  inclies  of  soft  growth  to 
cut  away — often  it  is  but  a  pinching  back  of  a  point. 
I  have  been  over  my  young  trees  twice  this  year  and 
there  is  about  ten  to  fourteen  inches  growth  at  the 
end  of  the  second  trimming.  The  trees  never 
stopped  growing,  though  I  never  irrigate.  New 
shoots  were  put  out  nine  to  twelve  days  after  each 
trimming,  and  all  are  stocky  and  with  many 
branches — no  weaving  about  of  limbs  and  no  cutting 
worth  speaking  of  to  do  this  winter.  ]  consider  I 
have  gained  a  year.  I  follow  Wickson's  advice  about 
leaving  side  shoots  to  shade  the  main  stem.  Don't 
wait  until  there  are  branches  to  cut  oft',  but  take 
them  when  a  thumb  nail  is  strong  enough  almost  to 
remove  them.  E.  Petrie  Hovi.e. 

El  Toro,  Orange  county. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Palms— Their  Uses  and  Culture. 


An  rssa.v  road  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Stale  Floral  Society 
b.v  John  H.  Sievers  of  .San  Francisco. 

Palm  is  the  general  name  for  the  members  of  the 
family  Pabna'  or  PaJmaaw.  This  large  order  is  pre- 
eminent among  the  whole  world  of  plants  for  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  attained  by  many  of  the 
species.  The  order  is  almost  entirely  tropical  in  its 
distribution  and  only  those  who  have  seen  them  in 
their  native  forests  can  fully  realize  their  wonderful 
beauty  and  elegance.  While  some  tower,  when  fully 
grown,  to  a  height  much  surpassing  100  feet,  with- 
out emitting  a  leaf,  the  stems  of  others  do  not  ex- 
ceed two  or  three  feet  in  length  and  one-quarter 
inch  in  thickness;  others  again  have  the  stems  .so 
short  that  the  leaves  born  on  th(!  toj)  of  the  stem 
rise  out  of  the  soil,  and  the  whole  plant  does  not  ex 
ceed  three  feet  in  height.  These  dwarf  palms,  how- 
ever, are  not  less  graceful  than  their  lofty  allies  and 
are  better  known  in  greenhouses,  for  wliicli  their 
dwarf  stature  so  well  fits  them,    The  disposition  of 


the  flowers  assumes  the  form  of  a  stem,  simple  or 
branched,  inclosed  in  two  leathery  or  woody  blades. 
The  flowers  are  numerous  but  incons])icuous.  Indi- 
vidual plants  in  many  species  are  either  male  or 
female;  but,  in  most,  the  same  flower  stem  bears 
flowers  of  both  sexes.  Theii-  fruits  vary  greatly. 
In  certain  groups  they  resemble  berries;  in  others 
they  are  more  like  drupes  with  a  hard-shelled  seed, 
as  in  the  well-known  cocoanut,  etc. 

The  uses  of  palm  trees  and  of  their  products  to 
natives  of  tropical  lands,  are  far  beyond  what  it  is 
possible  for  residents  in  temperate  regions  to  con- 
ceive. While  the  stems  of  some  species  furnish  the 
timber,  the  libers  strong  coi'dage,  the  leaves  thatch- 
ing material,  the  softer  inner  part  starch,  the  juice 
either  wax  or,  as  in  some  when  fermented,  palm 
wine  or  toddy,  the  fruits  and  seeds  of  other  species 
of  Palmic  aft'ord  valuable  articles  of  food,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  date,  the  cocoanut,  the  peach,  etc,  or, 
as  in  some  instances,  oil,  obtained  from  the  oil  i)alin, 
ivory  from  the  ivory  palm,  etc,,  eti'. 

Diriinitlcc  r.si.s,  Cit/fiirc,  i  fr. — The  majority  of  j)alms 
are  by  no  means  difficult  to  cultivate;  yet  there  are 
a  few  points  relating  to  their  management  which  re- 
quire sti'ict  attention.  All  of  them  need  good  drain- 
age and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  summer;  in 
winter,  too,  their  i-oots  must  never  approach  di-y- 
ness.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  are  stove  plants, 
and  as  such  they  need  a  considei-able  amovuit  of  heat 
as  well  as  moisture.  Many  others  of  tender  descrip- 
tion may  be  utilized  for  conservatory  embellishment 
in  summer,  if  transferred  to  warmer  quarters  again 
in  autumn;  and  again,  a  few,  in  comparison  to  the 
large  number  belonging  to  the  order  of  palms,  are 
hardy  in  our  glorious  sub-tro])ical  climate  of  Califor- 
nia. For  exhibition  nothing  is  of  nobler  aspect  than 
large  specimen  palms;  these  may  be  most  success- 
fully cultivated  in  pots  or  tubs,  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  plant.  As  decorative  subjects  for 
dinner  tables,  some  of  the  elegant  habited  palms  in  a 
small  state  are  indispensable,  particularly  the  well 
known  and  beautiful  Cticos  Wnhhlimid.  Some  species 
withstand  confinement  in  i-ooms  and  indilferent 
treatment  remarkably  well,  even  for  a  long  period. 
The  names  of  these,  as  weU  as  of  hardy  garden 
varieties,  will  be  given  later  on.  Palms  represent, 
therefore,  an  in  valuable  class  of  plants  in  gardens 
generally,  and  a  selection  of  th(>  most  useful  species 
is  indispensable  wherever  plant  growing  for  effect 
has  to  be  executed, 

I'i-<iptuiiit!<in.--A.  few  palms  may  be  propagated 
from  suckers  where  ^here  are  established  i)lants 
from  which  such  may  be  procured;  but  the  general 
method  of  increase  is  of  imported  .seeds.  Some  of 
them  germinat(>  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  others, 
and  also  grow  on  faster  afterwards.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  thickly  in  clean,  well  di-ained  pans,  and  cov- 
ered with  about  their  own  depth  of  soil;  this  latter 
should  be  rendered  rather  fine,  and  should  consist  of 
about  two  parts  loam  and  one  sharp  sand. .  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  seedlings  must  remain,  in  many 
instances,  a  long  time  in  the  seed  pans;  the  kind  of 
soil  and  the  amount  of  di-ainage  are,  therefore,  im- 
portant considerations.  The  i)ans  should  be  plunged 
in,  or  placed  immediately  above,  a  brisk  bottom  heat, 
and  kept  watered,  though  not  sufficient  to  cause 
sourness.    Seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  received. 

A  I'll  r  Tridtnirnt.  —  When  two  or  three  leaves  are 
formed  on  the  seedling  plants,  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  smallest  sized  pots  tliat  will  contain  their 
roots  without  injury,  and  lie  arranged  close  together 
in  a  house  where  a  high  temperature  and  moist 
atmosphere  are  maintained.  It  is  important  at  the 
first,  and  also  at  every  subsecpient  ])otting.  that  no 
part  of  the  stems  be  buried:  the  plant's  base  should 
merely  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  should 
be  rendered  firm  throughout  by  a  hand  rammer. 
Roots  of  palms  should  never  be  cut,  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  Repotting  should  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  at  which  the  plants  progress.  The 
({uantity  of  roots  may  be  taken  as  a  guide;  if  these 
are  not  more  or  less  crowded,  repotting  may  be  de- 
ferred, as  a  rule,  until  they  are.  Establishtnl  plants 
of  any  size  should  be  ovei-hauled  in  early  si)ring  and 
any  necessary  shifting  done.  If  roots  arc  found  to 
have  become  matted  near  the  base,  the  old  crocks 
should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  and  ,soil  afterwards 
substituted.  The  ball  should  then  be  placed  intact 
in  another  pot,  where  there  is  a  space  of  about  two 
inches  all  around;  this  will  often  suffice  for  the  next 
two  years  at  least.  When  r(>potting  is  unnecessary, 
a  light  top  dress'ng  may  be  given  instead.  In  a 
young  state,  the  smallest  .shifts  are  recommended, 
consistent  with  th(>  rate  of  progress  made  by  the 
plants.  In  houses  of  large  dimensions  palms  may  be 
planted  out;  at  least  those  which  are  calculated  to 
attain  a  great  height  and  ar(>  expected  to  be  other- 
wise proportionately  large  when  developed. 

For  a  conservatory,  of  course,  only  a  certain  num- 
ber will  succeed  all  the  year  round;  yet  these  should 
be  utilized  for  specimens  in  some  parts  of  the  beds. 
The  main  points  in  the  successful  culture  of  palms  so 
treated  are  much  the  same  as  if  they  were  in  pots, 
namely,  good  drainage  and  ])lenty  of  water.  In  sum- 
mer, .syringing  morning  and  evening  may  be  freely 
practiced;  in  winter,  the  moisture  from  evaporation, 
caused  by  damping  the  floor  and  stages,  wifl  usually 
be  found  sufficient  .  Plants  in  pots  or  tubs  situated 
where  they  cannot  be  syringed  should  be  sponged 
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with  lukewarm  water  once  a  week,  to  keep  the  pores 
of  the  leaves  open  and  the  color  bright  and  clean. 
Palms  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  are  apt  to  got 
scales  or  red  s])ider,  which  the  regular  treatment  of 
sponging  will  generally  prevent.  In  case  they  do 
show  themselves,  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap  applied 
with  a  sponge  and  a  little  rubbing  will  be  sufficient 
to  exterminate  these  pests.  Manure  water  is  of 
great  assistance  to  palms  where  their  roots  are 
somewhat  restricted,  provided  the  plants  are  in  good 
health.  It  should  be  made  from  cow  manure  and 
soot,  which  imparts  a  healthy  appearance  to  the 
leaves.  In  ca.ses  where  there  are  only  a  few  pot 
plants  to  be  so  treated,  a  tablespoontul  of  common 
wash  ammonia  in  a  gallon  cf  water  will  answer  the 
same  purpose. 

(ifivil'ii  /"(f/^i-v.— Palms  that  are  to  be  planted  in 
gardens  should  be  strong  established  pot  or  box 
plants,  the  soil  a  rich,  light  loam  and  the  plot  in 
which  they  are  planted  of  suttic-ient  size  for  them  to 
spread  with  age.  Shifting  a  large,  established  palm 
from  one  place  on  the  grounds  to  another  is,  to  say 
the  least,  hazardous  and  expensive,  and  should  and 
can  he  avoided  with  a  little  forethought. 

Xnttits  (,/  I'aJmx  for  <)iif,lo,,r  /'/aiitiiif/.—^n  enumei-- 
ating  the  so-called  hardy  palms  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  climate  of  California  varies  very 
much  from  its  extreme  northern  limits  to  its  most 
.southern  boundaries;  also  that  many  varieties  of 
palms  well  known  under  an  old  name  have  been  re- 
classified, which  might  lead  to  errors  of  identification 
and  therefore  would  not  answer  the  present  purpose, 
and  for  these  reasons  I  shall  content  myself  by  men- 
ti(ming  only  the  family  names,  except  where  there  is 
only  one  of"  the  species:  lirahea,  Chamjerops,  Cocos, 
Corypha  Australis,  F^atania  Horbonica,  Ph(»nix, 
Raphis,  and  Sabal. 

Among  the  indoor  varieties  we  find  the  names  of 
Areca.  Caryota  Chamipdorea,  Chama^rops,  Cocos, 
Coryi)ha,  Kentia,  Tiatania,  Livingstonia,  Phamix, 
Raphis.  and  Scaforthia.  Naturally  a  great  many 
more  could  be  enumerated,  but  most  all  of  these  are 
the  hardiest  of  the  greenhouse  varieties. 

FJraca'nas,  Cordylines  and  Yuccas,  though  often 
popularly  called  palms,  do  not  belong  to  the  order  of 
Palmacete  but  to  the  order  of  Liliacea-.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  large  and  handsome  families  of 
Cycas,  Zamia^  Encephalartos,  etc.,  which  belong  to 
the  order  of  Cycadacea-,  closely  related  to  Conifera?. 


Perfume  Farmers  at  Riverside. 
 • 

Perfume  farming  is  a  sweet-flavored  industry 
which  has  often  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
Californians,  and  some  limited  effort  has  been  made 
to  localize  here  a  branch  of  production  which  has 
flourished  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  undertaking 
at  Riverside  has  materialized  to  a  degree  beyond 
previous  projects  of  the  same  kind,  though  the  Riv- 
erside effort  is  still  largely  in  the  prospective  condi- 
tion. The  Riverside  I'nss  has  faith  in  the  project 
and  gives  an  interesting  description  of  its  accom- 
plishments and  i)lans  for  the  future. 

The  concern  is  named  the  "  Essential  Oil  and  Per- 
fumery Works,"  which  are  located  on  Colton  avenue, 
on  the  estate  of  the  late  E.  G.  Brown.  We  found 
Mr.  Froude  at  work  extracting  oil  of  lavender.  There 
was  also  a  quantity  of  rose  geranium  ready  to  be 
distilled.  The  works  contain  one  of  the  best  copper 
stills  to  be  found  for  its  size.  There  is  also  a  still  for 
the  manufacture  of  eucalyptus  oil,  and  judging  from 
the  quality  of  the  oils  made  they  certainly  are  very 
fine.  The  furnace  has  been  built  with  a  view  to  econ- 
omy, as  they  have  used  nothing  but  the  prunings 
from  the  orchard  close  by,  yet  the  furnace  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  use  crude  petroleum  for  fuel.  The 
building,  while  small,  is  large  enough  for  present 
purposes,  but  as  the  acreage  of  plants  is  increased 
buildings  more  suitable  will  be  erected.  There  cer- 
tainly is  an  inducement  for  our  small  farmers  to  raise 
at  least  small  (juantities  of  herbs  and  plants.  The 
company  while  only  having  the  first  crop  to  figure 
on  will  have  forty  pounds  of  lavender  oil  per  acre, 
and  as  the  plants  yield  a  larger  percentage  of  oil 
evcrj'  year  till  five  years  old,  when  they  are  at  their 
best,  considering  the  amount  of  work  needed  after 
the  l^rst  year  the  i)rofits  are  so  much  larger.  This 
year's  crop  was  only  irrigated  and  cultivated  once. 
Taking  it  at  forty  pounds  of  oil  per  acre,  next  year 
ought  to  produce  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  jier 
acre.  The  price  per  pound  has  not  been  settled  yet, 
but  there  would  be  no  trouble  selling  this  season  1000 
])Ounds  at  $2  per  i)ound.  One  firm  would  take  that 
amount.  The  com])any  will  pay  from  $12  to  $20  per 
ton  for  the  lavender  flowers,  or  will  contract  to  cut, 
cure,  make  it  up,  and  sell  the  oil  on  commission. 
There  can  be  no  set  price,  as  the  fluctuations  in  the 
market  make  it  impossible,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  a  market.  The  London  market  will  contract 
for  all  that  is  to  be  had.  There  will  also  be  a  chance 
fur  those  who  are  intending  to  cut  their  eucalyptus 
trees  for  firewood  to  dispose  of  their  brush.  While 
there  will  not  be  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it,  there 
will  be  enough  to  pay  for  hauling  to  the  still. 

The  company  will  plant  twenty  acres  of  eucalyptus, 
mostly  blue  gum,  also  some  of  the  lemon  eucalyptus, 
the  odor  of  which  is  very  fine.    It  is  used  mostly  for 


j  toilet  soaps.    It  is  also  their  intention  to  lease  land 

I  this  season  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

I  This  is  a  business  that  has  come  to  Riverside  to 
stay,  but  it  will  take  several  years  before  it  wilk  be 
a  first-class  laboratory  for  macerating  all  kinds  of 
flowers.  When  that  time  comes,  there  will  be  a 
great  many  hands  needed  directly  and  indirectly  to 
carry  the  business  on.  This  could  be  accomplished 
sooner  if  capital  could  he  induced  to  invest,  but  in- 
vestors want  to  see  returns  coming  before  putting 
their  money  into  it:  and  while  they  are  waiting,  the 
business  will  take  care  of  itself. 

By  the  papers  we  see  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  one  of  its  professors  in  Australia  at  the 
present  time  givhie  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  rais- 
ing of  herbs  and  plants  for  distillation.    The  rents 

I  of  England  are  too  high  to  follow  the  business  there 
with  profit,  and  the  English  wholesale  druggists  are 

1  looking  elsewhere  for  supplies.  The  plants  that  are 
being  advocated  by  the  professor  in  Australia  are 

]  the  same  as  are  t)eing  now  grown  in  Riverside. 
There  is  no  reason  why  people  who  can  raise  small 
quantities  of  plants  or  flowers  should  not  do  so  with 
profit,  now  that  there  is  a  market  ready  to  take 
them,  such  as  roses,  rose  geraniums,  carnations, 
clove  pinks,  rosemary,  lavender,  tuberose,  lemon 
verbena,  bergamot,  orange  blossom  (the  non-edible 
orange  is  the  f)est} — the  carnations  in  not  less  than 

I  five  or  ten  pound  lots,  roses  the  same,  rose  gerani- 
ums in  not  less  than  100-pound  lots,  also  lavender, 
rosemary  and  lemon  verbena;  tuberose  and  orange 
blos.soni  in  not  less  than  ten-pound  lots.  This  would 
give  employment  to  many  in  their  own  gardens. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  the  cultivation  of  Howers 
for  the  perfume-maker,  and  any  one  can  engage  in  a 
f)usiness  better  where  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as 
a  profit. 


THE  APIARY. 


The  Economy  of  the  Hive. 

In  an  address  on  Social  Insects  before  the  Bio- 
logical Society  of  Washington,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent. Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  gave  an  account  of  the  life 
history  of  the  bee  which  will  be  found  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  this  most  use- 
ful insect.  It  will  be  in  great  part  an  entertaining 
review  of  wonderful  facts  to  the  skilled  apiarian,  and 
it  will  be  a  revelation  of  wonder  to  the  beginner.  For 
these  reasons  we  shall  transfer  to  our  columns  the 
following  paragraphs: 

There  is  much,  even  to-day,  in  the  economy  of  the 
hive  bee  that  is  yet  debated  among  the  best  informed 
apiarians,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  an  epitome 
of  what  is  absolutely  known  of  its  more  important 
habits,  structures  and  functions — the  true  life  his- 
tory, so  to  speak,  of  the  bee.  Let  us,  in  imagination, 
proceed  to  an  ordinary  well-kept  apiary.    Taking  a 
bee  smoker  in  one  hand — one  of  the  pattern  invented 
by  the  late  M,  Quinby  of  New  York — we  lift  one  cor- 
ner of  the  hive  cover  or  quilt  and  send  enough  smoke 
down  among  the  bees  to  give  them  to  understand 
that  they  must  submit  to  our  manipulation.  Draw- 
ing out  one  of  the  brood  combs,  which  is  rendered 
easy  by  the  movable  frames,  thousands  of  bees  are 
seen  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  comb.    They  are 
mostly  workers,  but  in  summer  there  may  be  seen 
numbers  of  stouter-bodied  bees,  which  are  the  drones 
or  males.    If  the  bees  have  not  been  too  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  smoke  or  the  removal  of  the  comb,  the 
i  queen  may  be  seen  walking  slowly  over  the  surface. 
I  surrounded  by  the  workers,  who.  in  deference,  re- 
cede as  she  walks  along,  turning  their  heads  toward 
I  her  and  advancing  so  as  to  touch  her  body  with  their 
I  antenna'.    It  was  long  thought  that  the  queen  exer- 
cises sovereign  powers,  and  Shakespeare  voices  the 
popular  opinion  when,  in  Henry  V,  he  says: 
They  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts. 
One  of  the  earliest  definitions  of  a  queen  bee  in 
[Webster's  dictionary  was,   "The  sovereign  of  a 
I  swarm  of  bees."    In  reality,  howe^'er,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  hive  is  purely  democratic.    Each  works 
for  the  common  welfare,  and  only  so  long  as  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  queen,  drone  or  worker,  is  useful  to 
the  community,  is  it  spared. 

From  Er/fj  to  lin. — W'ith  the  exception  of  the 
drones,  the  queen  is  the  only  bee  in  the  hive  having 
the  reproductive  organs  fully  developed,  and  she  is, 
therefore,  the  mother  of  the  colony.  During  the 
more  prolific  season  she  lays  two  or  three  eggs  in 
the  course  of  a  minute,  and  often  as  many  as  four 
thousand  in  twenty-four  hours.  Three  days  after 
deposition  of  the  egg  the  young  larva  is  hatched.  It 
is  the  ottice  of  the  younger  workers,  known  as  nurse 
bees,  to  furnish  these  young  larvfe.  with  food,  which 
they  are  assiduous  in  doing.  In  the  case  of  the 
worker  larvte.  five  days  suffice  for  full  growth,  when 
I  they  nearly  fill  the  cells.  As  with  most  other  soft- 
bodied  larva-  that  are  imbedded  in  a  semi-liquid 
nutritious  medium,  we  find  provision  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  the  environmental  food  with  excre- 
mentitious  matter.  The  food  supply  is,  in  the  first 
place,  highly  nutritious,  and  nearly  all  capable  of 
I  assimilation.  Lest,  however,  any  portion  of  the 
waste  should  enter  the  food,  the  larva  is,  according 
1  to  Cheshire,  rendered  incapable  of  voiding  anything 


during  the  time  of  feeding.  The  arrested  develop- 
ment of  the  digestive  system  leaves  the  posterior  in- 
flection, which  corresponds  with  the  after  bowel,  un- 
connected with  the  middle  bowel,  and  the  slight 
accumulation  of  waste  matter  in  this  latter  is  cast 
into  the  base  of  the  cell  at  the  last  molt,  and  is  cov- 
ered in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  by  the  lower  part  of 
the  last  cast  skin  or  pellicle,  which  also  serves  to 
line  the  rest  of  the  cell  and  leave  it  clean  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  pupa.  Thus,  when  the  young  bee 
emerges,  the  cell  needs  but  to  be  brushed  out  by  the 
workers  to  be  ready  to  receive  another  egg,  or  stores 
of  honey  and  pollen  which  are  to  form  the  winter 
food. 

Just  before  pupation,  or  when  the  larva  has  ac- 
quired full  growth,  the  adult  workers  cover  the  cell 
with  a  convex  lid  composed,  not  of  wax  alone, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cappings  of  honey  cells,  but 
of  pollen  and  wax  combined.  The  larva  just  be- 
fore pupation  strengthens  this  cap  ^by  lining  it 
with  silk,  which  is  also  slightly  attached  to  the 
last  cast  skin.  The  pupa  state  lasts  some  twelve 
days,  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  from  the  time  the 
egg  was  laid  the  i)erfect  bee  cuts  a  circular  open- 
ing in  the  cell  cap  and  makes  its  way  out.  The  first 
care  of  this  young  bee  is  to  seek  food  from  an  open 
honey  cell,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  more  days  it 
has  acquired  sufficient  strength  and  consistence  to 
enable  it  to  begin  its  labors  as  a  nurse  bee,  doing  for 
the  developing  larva^  what  was  so  recently  done  for 
it.  After  a  week's  time  it  takes  short  flights,  noting 
well  the  location  of  its  hive,  so  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  it. 

The  Tvaitu  of  (Jioiiis. — Queens  are  bred  only  when 
a  colony  is  about  to  swarm,  or  when  an  aged  or  fail- 
ing queen  needs  replacing,  or  where  an  accident  has 
deprived  the  hive  of  her  services.  If  she  be  removed 
from  the  hive  during  the  working  season,  the  bees 
are  thrown  into  great  excitement,  shown  by  the 
change  of  the  contented  hum  into  one  of  alarm,  by 
the  hurried  movements  from  the  combs  to  the  en- 
trance, and  by  the  discontented  flight  to  and  from 
the  hive.  If  all  the  brood  combs  are  removed  the 
bees  become  panic-stricken  and  give  utterance  to  a 
peculiar  mournful  note  or  distressed  wail,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  normal  cheerful  hum.  In  time,  how- 
ever, this  excitement  subsides,  as  they  become  satis- 
fied of  their  loss.  If  the  queen  be  returned,  or  the 
comb  containing  young  larva-  be  introduced  into  the 
hive,  the  whole  attitude  changes.  The  moment  the 
first  bee  touches  with  its  antenna'  the  queen,  or  a 
comb,  or  any  point  over  which  she  had  walked  re 
cently,  it  sets  up  a  loud  and  cheerful  hum,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  hive,  even  those  unable  to  see  the 
comb,  immediately  catch  the  sound  and  crowd  toward 
the  point  whence  it  first  proceeded,  repeating  the 
jubilant  note.  If  only  a  comb  of  larva-  be  given 
them,  they  still  recognize  it  as  a  deliverance  from 
the  threatened  extinction  of  the  colony.  In  a  few 
hours  one  of  the  cells  over  the  larva  two  or  three 
days  old  will  be  enlarged  by  the  i)artial  destruction 
of  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  cells.  This  enlarged  cell 
is  built  outward  and  downward,  and  the  larva  is  fed 
on  the  .so-called  royal  jelly  or  bee-milk.  The  supply 
of  this  hx)d  is  always  i)lentiful,  and  when  a  well-de- 
veloped queen  has  issued  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  quantity  of  the  food  in  a  partially  dried,  jelly-like 
mass  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  When,  preparatory 
to  swarming,  young  queens  are  being  reared,  the 
workers  have  to  guard  them,  even  in  the  cell,  from 
the  jealous  fury  of  the  reigning  tjueen,  and  the  in- 
stinctive rivalry  and  conflict  between  queens,  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  shrill  battle  cry,  first  noticed 
by  the  elder  Huber,  are  quite  suggestive  of  similar 
conflicts  between  rival  queens  in  human  monarchies. 

fJrniioiiii/  «;/■  Jfirr. — Each  bee,  as  already  stated, 
labors  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  of  which  it 
is  a  member.  It  is  the  welfare  of  the  cTilony  which 
directs  the  actions  of  all,  and  not  the  will  of  the 
queen.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  per- 
forms her  function — that  of  supplying  the  hive  with 
eggs — only  when  the  workers  will  it,  their  own  con- 
dition of  prosperity  as  regards  stores,  or  their  antic- 
ipations of  the  future  needs  of  the  colony  as  regards 
population,  causing  them  to  .supply  the  c(ueen  liber- 
ally with  food  rich  in  nitrogen — a  partial!}'  digested 
substance,  or  a  gland  product,  or  perhaps  a  mixture 
of  both,  which  she  alone  cannot  produce,  yet  with- 
out which  any  considerable  production  of  eggs  is  an 
impossibility. 

As  Evans  remarks: 

The  prescient  female  rears  her  tender  brood 
In  strict  proportion  to  the  hoarded  food. 

We  must,  then,  credit  the  industrious  and  provi- 
dent workers  with  the  chief  influence  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  hive.  They  are  the  m imui  juvus — the 
living  force — of  the  colony.  And  to  the  end  that  or- 
der and  efficiency  of  effort  may  prefaiU  they  have, 
we  find,  a  marked  division  of  labor.  In  the  normal 
condition  of  the  hive  the  young  workers,  as  already 
stated,  care  for  the  brood — a  labor  which  they  take 
upon  themselves  within  two  or  three  days  after  issu 
ing  from  the  cell.  The  glands  which  secret  a  part  of 
the  food  rei|uired  by  the  developing  larva'  are  active 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  life  of  a  worker.  Later, 
these  nurses  become  incapable  of  doing  their  work 
well  as  the  gland  system  becomes  atrophied.  When 
a  few  days  old  they  take  short  flights,  if  the  weather 
favors,  but  seldom  commence  gathering  stores  before 
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they  are  fifteen  days  old.  Wax  production  is  more 
essentially  a  function  of  the  workers  in  middle  life, 
and  it  is  particularly  noticeable  that  those  bees 
fashioning  the  wax  into  combs  are  principally  of  this 
class.  Many  of  those  acting  as  foragers  do,  how- 
ever, secrete  wax  scales,  which  are  doubtless,  in  the 
main,  utilized.  Among  the  outside  workers  and  hive- 
defenders  some  bring  honey  only  on  certain  trips  or 
for  a  time,  others  honey  and  pollen,  others  water, 
and  yet  others  propolis  or  bee-glue,  to  stop  up  crev- 
ices and  glue  things  fast.  Meanwhile,  some  are  buz- 
zing their  wings  at  the  entrance  to  ventilate  the 
hive,  and  others  are  removing  dead  bees,  dust,  or 
loose  fibers  of  wood  from  the  inside  of  the  hive  or 
from  near  the  entrance,  or  are  guarding  this  last 
against  intruders,  or  perhaps  driving  out  the  drones 
when  those  are  no  longer  needed. 

Sifdrmiiii/. — Perhaps  there  is  no  action  on  the  part 
of  the  hive  bee  which  more  distinctly  indicates  its  in- 
telligence and  power  of  communication  than  the  act 
of  swarming.  The  fact  that  queen  brood  is  being 
reared  in  the  hive  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  col- 
ony is  preparing  for  flight  or  swarming;  but  in  addi- 
tion, it  is  noticeable  that  on  the  day  of  swarming  the 
whole  colony  is  excited,  and  in  a  measure  has 
abandoned  ordinary  duties.  For  days  previous 
to  the  event,  scouts  have  been  searching  for  a 
favorable  hollow  or  crevice  or  place  in  which  to 
house  the  new  colony,  and  when  the  time  finally 
comes,  which  is  usually  in  the  hotter  jiart  of  the 
day,  all  the  individuals  of  the  hive  leave  after  the 
peculiar  preparatory  flight  around  the  hive,  known 
as  swarming.  The  impulse  to  leave  is  such  that 
many  individuals  not  yet  capable  of  flight  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  hive  is  practically  abandoned  by  all 
those  within  it  at  the  time  of  swarming.  Individuals 
alight  on  some  bough  or  object  near  by,  with  a  view 
primarily  to  organization  and  the  sending  out  and 
return  of  additional  scouts.  During  this  period  a 
cluster  will  remain  more  or  less  in  repose,  but  when 
once  the  location  for  a  permanent  dwelling  has  been 
finally  determined  upon,  the  whole  mass  will  leave 
as  with  one  impulse  and  fly  swiftly  and  directly  to 
the  new  home.  With  the  first  swarm  that  the  new 
colony  sends  out  it  is  the  old  or  fertile  queen  that 
goes  with  the  new  swarm,  but  with  the  after  swarms, 
which  issue  in  about  a  week,  it  is  a  virgin  queen  that 
accompanies.  The  old  colony  begins  again  with  the 
few  individuals  unable  to  follow  the  departing 
swarm,  and  which  have  crept  back  to  the  old  hive, 
with  those  whit  h  at  the  time  of  swarming  were  busy 
in  the  field,  and  with  tho.se  which  issue  from  the  yet 
undeveloped  brood. 

It  is  a  popular  mistake  to  suppose  that  mating 
takes  place  during  swarming.  If  a  virgin  queen 
goes  with  the  swarm,  she  subsequently  takes  the 
nuptial  Hight  from  her  new  home.  As  she  flies 
swiftly  and  strongly,  only  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  drones  are  able  to  mate  with  her,  and  there 
is  every  opportunity  for  cross-fertilization  with 
di'ones  from  some  other  colony.  It  has  also  been 
noticed  that  drones  have  a  way  of  cong)-egating  in 
some  particular  spot  as  though  awaiting  their 
chance  of  thus  mating  with  the  queen. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  Tehama  County  Poultry  Farm. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Corning  Olisrm'r  finds  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town  a  poultry  establishment 
which  wins  his  commendation.  The  writer  was  sur- 
pi'ised  at  the  cleanliness  and  extreme  order  of  every- 
thing in  the  different  buildings,  comprising  incubator, 
brooding,  setting  and  roost  houses.  The  corrals, 
yards  and  roost  houses  are  all  kept  clean  and  in  first- 
class  order.  In  the  incubator  room  there  are  five 
incubators  with  a  total  capacity  of  1800  eggs.  After 
the  eggs  are  hatched  the  chicks  are  put  in  the 
brooders,  holding  200  each.  In  all  there  are  fifteen 
brooders,  with  a  run  to  each  and  where  the  chicks 
are  allowed  to  run  until  of  the  size  to  transfer  into 
another  department.  From  the  roosting  building  to 
the  laying  and  setting  room  thei-e  is  a  run  which 
affords  an  access  for  the  chickens  from  one  room  to 
the  other.  The  setting  room  is  lai"ge  enough  to  ac- 
commodate a  large  number  of  hens,  which,  together 
with  the  total  capacity  of  incubation,  greatly  exceeds 
the  number  of  chickens  hatched  by  them  every  three 
weeks.  The  laying  room  is  combined  with  the  set- 
ting room,  and  all  of  the  eggs  laid  the  owner  utilizes 
ia  his  incubators.  He  has  also  built  a  long  building 
for  shade,  whicii  is  very  sensible  in  raising  chickens. 
The  writer  was  taken  into  the  stoi-e  room,  where  are 
kept  the  feed,  oil,  bone  c  rushers  and  feed  grinding 
machine.  Before  the  bones  are  crushed  they  are 
burned,  which  makes  them  much  easier  to  crush. 
Just  a  few  feet  from  the  store  room  is  situated  the 
furnace  for  boiling  feed. 

Since  commencing  operations  tlie  owner  has  made 
two  large  consignments  at  good  prices  and  has  now 
about  600  chickens  on  hand,  and  in  the  spring  will  be 
able  to  ship  from  UOOO  to  8000  broilers  and  fryers.  In 
full  I'unning  season  the  entire  capacity  of  this  ranch 
will  be  from  6000  to  8000  head  of  chickens— the  larg- 
est poultry  farm  in  this  vicinity — and  the  Obstrrer 
has  confidence  to  believe  it  will  be  the  most  success- 


ful, for  the  reason  everything  is  run  on  a  thorough 
business  basis,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
owner  is  well  versed  in  this  line  of  business,  having 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  studving  and  experi- 
menting with  it. 

No  better  location  than  this  could  be  found  for  the 
successful  operation  of  a  large  poultry  farm,  as  the 
conditions  and  adaptability  of  such  a  business  have 
been  confirmed  in  the  amount  of  poultry  shipped 
from  this  point  in  past  years,  and  which  will  soon  be 
increased  as  the  country  becomes  more  thoroughly 
settled.  From  an  economical,  practical  and  business 
point  of  view,  Galleher's  White  City  Poultry  Ranch 
will  be  the  leading  poultry  farm  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  terminating  in  a  successful  issue. 

Does  It  Pay  to  Raise  Poultry  ? 

J.  M.  Wright  of  Pasadena  writes  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Fi'uJtry  Kn'ptr,  answering  the  question,  "Does 
it  pay  to  raise  poultry?"  There  are  t^vo  answers 
to  this  question— both  correct  and  still  directly  op- 
posite. We  answer  first,  yes,  most  assuredly,  if  you 
attend  to  them  and  handle  the  products  as  you 
should.  Hatch  your  chicks  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter,  then  you  can  dispose  of  the  cockerels  at  the 
market  for  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  dozen  when 
from  two  to  three  months  of  age,  and  your  pullets 
will  begin  laying  when  four  or  five  months  old. 

As  the  winter  is  our  wet  season,  consequently  the 
green  feed  is  plentiful,  and  there  are  more  worms 
and  bugs  for  the  fowls  to  get  than  at  any  other  sea- 
son. Naturally  this  would  be  the  season  for  the  most 
plentiful  supply  of  eggs  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  poultry-houses  of  this  country  are 
not  built  with  a  view  to  protect  the  fowls  from  the 
cold,  raw  winds.  Therefore,  the  egg  supply  does 
not  get  to  its  height  until  March  1st.  The  cold 
storms  are  pretty  well  over  by  that  time  and  the 
hens  are  in  a  pretty  good  condition,  with  plenty  of 
egg-forming  material,  such  as  green  feed,  bugs, 
worms,  etc.,  accessible.  Consequently  the  price  of 
eggs  goes  down,  and  for  the  next  three  or  four 
months  is  the  time  to  lay  them  away  for  future  refer- 
ence. A  very  good  way  to  keep  them  fresh  is  to 
pack  in  salt.  This  is  done  by  using  a  box  with  a 
layer  of  salt  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep  in  the 
bottom;  place  the  eggs  on  this  salt,  then  put  on  more 
salt,  and  with  the  hands  work  it  in  between  the  eggs, 
leaving  it  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  eggs.  Proceed 
in  like  manner  until  the  box  is  full,  with  the  eggs  all 
well  covered  with  salt.  Fasten  the  cover  on  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place.  Twice  a  week  turn  the  box 
over;  this  will  keep  the  yolks  from  settling  to  one 
side.  By  using  nothing  but  fresh  eggs  they  may  be 
kept  for  several  months  in  this  way  in  a  fresh  and 
nice  condition. 

From  June  1st  on  until  fall  your  hens  will  begin 
moulting,  the  time  varying  as  to  age,  breed,  condi- 
tion, etc.  This  is  the  time  when  green  feed  gets 
scarcer,  and  so  do  the  eggs.  The  price  of  eggs  goes 
up  proportionately.  Now  is  the  time  to  show  that 
one  knows  his  business,  for  the  true  poultry-keeper 
will  pi'ovide  green  feed  for  the  fowls,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, he  will  see  to  it  that  their  feed  is  in  accordance 
with  their  demands.  The  moulting  season  is  one  of 
unusual  strain  on  the  vitality  of  the  fowls,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  any  eggs  at  this  trying  time  it  is 
necessary  to  give  food  in  such  quantity  and  quality 
as  shall  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  bird  and  furnish 
material  for  replacing  the  old  feathers. 

The  old  idea  that  every  hen  has  the  make-up  for 
laying  just  so  many  eggs,  no  matter  how  she  is 
cared  for,  is  an  erroneous  one.  We  believe  a  hen 
will  live  as  long  and  be  useful  as  many  years  if  fed  to 
produce  200  eggs  a  year  as  she  would  if  only  fed  to 
produce  100  eggs  per  year,  and  we  know  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  eggs  from  the  hen  that  lays 
200  eggs  per  year  will  hatch  better  than  those  from 
the  100-egg  hen,  some  eminent  authorities  to  the 
contrai-y  notwithstanding. 

We  should  be  glad  to  go  on  and  enumerate  all  the 
rules  necessary  for  the  successful  care  of  poultry 
under  all  circumstances,  but  space  would  not  permit 
it  in  one  article,  even  if  we  knew  it  all,  which  we  do 
not.  Even  with  our  thirty -eight  years'  practical  ex- 
perience with  fancy  and  market  poultry,  we  are  free 
to  confess  we  learn  something  new  every  yeai-,  and 
expect  to  as  long  as  we  live. 

Should  you  think  best  to  do  your  hatching  in  the 
summer  months,  because  then  the  storms  are  over 
and  eggs  are  cheap,  you  will  find  they  do  not  grow  so 
well,  are  more  liable  to  get  the  roup,  and  your  cock- 
erels at  the  same  age  will  not  sell  for  over  one-half 
the  price  your  fall-hatched  chickens  will;  and  in  one 
year's  time  we  think  it  safe  to  say  your  answer  to 
the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  be  em- 
phatically no.  In  fact,  there  are  various  ways  of 
conducting  the  business  so  that  the  answer  will  be  no. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter  is  that  if  you 
go  at  it  with  a  determination  to  succeed,  and  profit 
by  your  failures  and  those  of  others,  your  answer 
will  be  yes,  and  it  will  be  stamped  on  all  your  bii'ds; 
but  should  you  go  at  it  without  any  heart  in  the 
work,  but  because  some  one  has  told  you  there  was 
big  money  in  the  business,  all  your  neighbors  and  all 
their  neighbors  will  know  that  the  business  is  a 
failure. 


THE  DAIRY. 

On  Judging  Dairy  Cows  and  the  Manner  of 
Selecting  Judges  at  Our  Fairs. 

To  THE  Editor;— I  notice  what  your  "esteemed 
subscriber  "  says  about  the  prizes  for  milch  cows  in 
herd  and  sweepstake  premiums,  for  milk  breeds  of 
cattle  at  the  recent  State  Fair. 

The  Jersey  cow  that  won  in  the  butter  test  (though 
of  unknown  breeding  as  far  as  I  could  learn)  was" a 
remarkably  good  cow,  one  that  has  very  few  equals 
in  any  breed  for  quantity  of  butter  per  day. 

There  were  representatives  of  four  different  herds 
of  Jerseys,  with  registered  pedigrees,  but  instead  of 
the  best  butter  cow  being  from  one  of  these,  she  (the 
winner)  did  not  represent  any  pure-bred  herd  of  that 
breed.  The  probability  is  that  she  is  a  pure  Jersey, 
though  kept  as  a  "family  cow,"  just  as  most  other 
family  cows  are,  without  any  particular  regard  for 
pedigree  beyond  that  of  sound  health  and  what  comes 
from  rather  than  what  is  in  the  "  bag." 

Before  this  reaches  your  readers,  they  will  have 
seen  the  table  showing  the  performances  of  the  eleven 
cows  that  were  in  the  test.  By  that  they  will  also 
see  that  none  of  the  four  herds  of  pure-bred  Jerseys 
that  were  on  exhibition  furnished  a  winning  cow  in 
the  butter  test. 

It  is  true,  as  subscriber  says,  the  Jerseys  carried 
off  the  prize  for  best  milk  herd,  but  in  competition 
with  Holsteins  only.  They  took  six  out  of  eight  of 
the  grand  sweepstakes  premiums,  having  again  only 
Holsteins  for  competitors. 

The  latter  is  a  new  addition  to  the  State  Fair  pre- 
mium list  and  was  not  ofl'ered  till  this  year.  It  was 
also  given  for  beef  breeds  of  cattle,  any  breed  com- 
peting. 

In  regard  to  the  herd  and  sweepstakes  premiums 
for  milking  cattle  of  different  breeds,  I  think  an 
award  of  that  kind  decides  nothing.  It  is  more  likely 
to  be  decided  by  the  preference  the  majority  of  the 
committee  has  for  any  one  breed,  than  upon  even  the 
apparent  methods  of  the  cattle  themselves.  1  say 
apparent  methods  because  a  milch  cow  has  no  real 
merit  as  such  till  she  has  proved  it  at  the  pail,  or  by 
the  churn;  for  whatever  the  value  of  the  Babcock 
test  may  be  as  an  aid  to  dairymen,  it  is  by  the  churn 
that  the  butter  is  eventually  procured. 

There  is  some  show  for  doing  the  fair  thing  in 
judging  on  the  merits  of  beef  animals  when  different 
breeds  of  the  same  ages  come  together  in  competi- 
tion, because  the  decision  will  be  in  favor  of  the  beast 
that  is  likely  to  dress  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
best  quality  of  beef  to  gross  weight  of  carcass.  It 
often  requires  a  nice  sense  of  judgment  to  make  a 
right  decision  in  a  class  of  that  kinJ,  yet  the  knowl- 
edge required  for  judging  a  class  of  breeding  animals 
calls  for  a  still  more  cultivated  sense  of  discrimina- 
tion such  as  we  seldom  see  in  practice,  and  are  still 
less  likely  to  do  till  the  antiquated  system,  still  in 
use  at  all  our  California  shows,  of 

PICKING  UP  .lUDOES 

Is  adhered  to.  To  have  to  be  hunting  around  for  a 
day  or  two  to  find  committees  just  at  the  time  the 
awards  should  be  made  is  a  waste  of  time,  as  well  as 
a  source  of  annoyance  and  vexation  to  all  concerned. 
I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  had  that  kind  of  work  al- 
lotted to  him,  for  however  zealous  he  may  be  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  he  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  to  always  "pick  up"  the  right  kind  of 
men  on  so  short  a  notice;  hence  dissatisfaclion  arises 
among  the  exhibitors,  and  often  justly  so.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise  till  the  system  is  changed  and  the  com- 
mittees are  appointed  beforehand. 

I  have  written  before  on  this  subject  and  would 
like  to  have  an  expression  of  the  views  of  other 
breeders  through  your  columns. 

We  want  the  awards  made  by  men  who  can  give  us 
a  reason,  and  an  explanation  is  required  of  them  for 
their  decisions.  None  of  us  are  too  old  to  learn,  and 
what  are  live-stock  shows  for  if  not  as  object  lessons 
to  afford  opportunities  for  breeders  and  feeders  to 
profit  by  a  comparison  of  each  other's  animals,  and 
to  gain  knowledge  by  and  through  the  experience  of 
other  men.  Therefore,  let  us  make  some  ettort  to 
induce  the  authorities  in  this  matter  to  secure,  at 
some  proper  time,  competent  judges  for  the  live- 
stock classes  in  the  future — men  who  are  both  able 
and  willing  to  give  us  a  reason  for  the  knowledge 
that  is  in  them,  by  imparting  it  to  us  in  the  way 
likely  to  do  most  good.  Kobt.  Ash  burner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


Professor  Roberts  and   Heredity   in  Cattle. 


To  the  EniTOR: — Actor  Sothern  used  to  say, 
"There  are  .some  things  no  feller  c-ati  find  out."  In 
the  address  by  my  friend  Prof,  lioberts  in  last 
week's  Kur.\i,  I  find  these  .sentences:  "  The  animals 
inheriting  the  recently  acquired  qualities  must  be 
kept  on  as  good  food  and  hav(^  as  good  surroundings 
— nay.  these  must  be  somewhat  better,  if  they  are 
to  ec]ual  their  parents.  And,  finally,  the  acquired 
qualities  must  have  been  long  present  in  the  breed 
or  variety." 

I  demur  to  the  food  proposition,  that  each  genera- 
tion to  produce  an  equally  good  result  must  have 
better  food  than  the  preceding,  because  one  of  the 
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objects  of  high  breeding  is  to  make  the  same  food 
produce  more  meat  in  each  generation.  If  less  meat 
is  iiroduced  for  same  food  eaten  the  stock  retro- 
grades instead  of  improves,  and  finally  fiz/.les  out. 

I  object  to  the  second  sentence  as  being  the  out- 
crop of  unsuspected  Hibernia  blood  in  the  professor. 
I  ask  him  to  explain  how  'acquired"  qualities  in 
one  generation  can  •■  have  been  long  present."  If 
they  have  been  "long  |)resent  in  the  breed"  they 
are'  not  newly  ''acquired:"  if  newly  "acquired" 
thev  have  not  been  "  long  i)re.sent."  louring  his  .stay 
in  Pacific  (irove  the  i)rofessor  told  me  the  KrR.M, 
was  duly  received  at  Cornell  University,  so  I  trust 
this  will  meet  his  eye  and  cause  him  to  "  rise  and  ex- 
plain "  El)vv.^Rl>  Bkrwk'k. 

Carmel  Valley,  Oct.  15,  1894. 

The  Zumwalt  Creamery  near  Visalia. 


Although  the  number  of  creameries  in  this  State 
is  constantly  increasing,  there  are  regions  to  which 
this  embodiment  of  dairy  i)rogress  has  not  yet 
reached.  As  a  stimulant  to  inquiry  in  this  direction, 
and  to  illustrate  the  application  of  advanced  manu- 
facturing methods  to  tlic  handling  of  milk,  we  take 
from  the  Tulare  Tlimx  a  description  of  the  creamery 
own(>d  and  built  by  D.  K.  Zunnvalt  of  Visalia.  He 
is  also  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  excellent  land 
containing  several  hundred  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  creamery.  Close  to  the  line  of  the  Visalia  A 
Tulare  Railroad  stands  the  two-story  creamery 
building.  The  main  part  has  a  ground  plan  of  :50x54 
feet.  The  principal  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  are  the 
cheese-curing  room,  the  butter-woi-king  mom  and 
the  butter-storing  room.  C)n  the  second  floor  are 
three  rooms.  In  one  the  cream  separator  is  located, 
and  it  is  also  used  for  making  cheese;  the  second  is  a 
cheese-curing  room  and  the  third  is  a  living  room  for 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  work,  lu  an  annex  to  the 
main  building  is  the  engine  and  furnace,  for  every- 
thing is  run  by  steam. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  i^uilding  the  milk  is  re- 
ceived.   It  is  raised  by  means  of  a  crane  and  hoist  } 
run  by  steam  to  the  receiving  platform,  which  is 
built  outside  the  main  building  and   several  feet 
higher  than  the  second  floor.    On  this  platform  the 
milk  is  weighed.    It  is  then  run  through  a  pipe  to 
the  receiving  vats  standing  on  a  raist'd  platform  in 
the  second  story.    If  cheese  is  to  be  mad(>  the  milk 
goes  from  here  through  a  pipe  to  two  large  cheese  j 
vats  on  the  same  floor.    These  vats  contain  4((0  and  1 
(jOll  gallons  respectively.    If  the  milk  is  intended  for  | 
butter,  it  is  pa.ss'd  through  the  tempering  vat  into 
the  big  separator,  which  has  a  capacity  of  2()(M( 
pounds  of  milk  an  hour. 

When  the  seiiarator  gets  through  with  its  work 
the  skim  milk  is  drained  otT  into  a  sewer  pipe,  which 
carries  it  ')()(>  feet  away  to  a  hog  pen  fitted  with 
troughs.  The  cream  is  sent  down  through  a  pipe 
into  two  ci-eam  vats  in  the  lower  story  with  a 
capacity  of  2(10  gallons  each.  When  ripe,  the  cream 
is  drawn  ofl'  into  a  trunk  or  revolving  churn  that 
holds  i'lMi  gallons  and  in  run  by  machinery.  When 
churned,  the  butter  is  placed  upon  a  No.  2  Mason 
i)utter  worker,  which  disposes  of  it  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  The  butter  is  then  packed  into  the  Ander- 
son mold,  set  aside  till  next  morning,  then  cut  into 
two-pound  bricks  and  wrapped  in  cloth  ready  for 
market. 

To  make  cheese  more  time  is  required.  The  milk 
being  run  into  cheese  vats  is  there  cooked  by  steam 
till  the  curd  is  ready.  The  whey  is  then  drained  otT 
into  the  pig- pen  sewer  and  the  curd  is  "aerated, 
placed  in  Fra/.er  cheese  hoops  and  put  in  a  double 
gang  press.  There  it  remains  till  the  next  day. 
Then  the  cheese  is  taken  to  the  curing  room  and 
there  treated  every  day  while  in  the  factory,  unless 
they  remain  over  a  month,  when  every  second  or 
third  day  is  sutticient  if  the  weather  is  favorable. 

All  milk  received  is  tested  by  a  l5abcock  milk 
tester  and  paid  for  according  to  the  per  cent  of  but- 
ter fat  found  in  the  milk.  The  richer  the  milk  the 
higher  the  price.  Each  patron  of  the  creamery  has 
a  milk  jar  into  which  one  ounce  of  the  milk  brought 
each  morning  is  emptied.  At  the  end  of  a  stated 
jieriod  of  several  days  the  test  is  made.  Of  course 
the  prices  paid  for  milk  are  also  governed  by  prices 
received  for  butter  and  cheese. 

The  ci-eamery  here  described  has  a  capacity  of 
2(1,(100  pounds  of  milk  pei-  day.  The  cost  of  the  entire 
plant  approximates  #8(Mi(l.  It  was  planned  by  A.  V.. 
Saunders,  an  architect  of  Tulare,  and  is  as  complete 
in  every  apijointment  and  as  modern  in  construction 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  such  establishment  to  be. 

The  engine  that  supi)lies  the  power  is  of  fifteen- 
horse  power,  with  a  twenty-tive-horse  power  boiler. 
The  well  from  which  water  is  procured  is  seventy-six 
feet  deep  and  is  encased  in  seven-inch  pipe.  The 
triple-acting  pump — Crow  No.  4 — fills  the  r>()()()-gal- 
lon  tank  in  sixty-five  minutes.  Two  men  manage 
the  entire  building,  engiiif  house  and  all. 

The  skim  milk,  whey  and  other  refuse  is  sutticient 
to  feed  a  number  of  hogs,  the  numl)er  varying  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  building  with  the  cai)acity  here  described  will 
draw  patronage  from  farmers  within  a  i-adius  of  five 
or  six  miles  at  least.  It  also  encourages  the  raising 
of  the  best  strains  of  stock  and  arouses  an  interest 
in  a  more  intelligent  system  of  faiunhig. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Evolution  in  Wheat  Culture. 

To  THK  KiHToR  : — The  present  dejjression  in  wheat 
culture  engenders  thought  on  a  subject  that  touches 
a  great  majority  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  United 
States.  If  wheat  culture,  now  un remunerative, 
shall  remain  so,  it  must  cause  such  a  revolution 
among  the  tillers  of  the  soil  as  has  not  been  seen 
during  the  ])resent  century.  The  (|uestion  naturally 
arises,  in  which  direction  shall  the  wheat  grower 
turn  his  capital  and  energy  in  order  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy or  the  de.struction  of  other  industries  now 
barely  able  to  exist.  It  is,  perhaps,  unprofitable  to  i 
discuss  the  causes  that  have  produced  the  situation 
we  are  now  deploring,  except,  possilily,  as  a  guide- 
post  for  the  future.  Tlieiv  can  be  no  qui-stion  that 
the  direct  cause  of  the  unprecedented  low  price  of 
breadstuff's  is  overproduction ;  not.  however,  the  re- 
sult of  American  overproduction,  but  that  of  the 
world  generally.  The  <|uestion  may  well  be  asked, 
"  Why  was  this  so  long  delayetl  wiien  the  capabilities 
of  the  world  was  known  these  many  years?"  May  it 
not  be  attril)utable  to  American  legislation  which 
discouraged  foreign  business  intercourse  by  a  high 
protective,  if  not  a  prohibitive  taritl  ?  Such  is  the 
oijinion  of  the  writer.  We  gave  notice  to  Ihe  world 
that  we  in  etTect  relinquished  our  breadstutl's  market 
and  would  hencefortii  depend  upon  our  home  market. 
Having  in  the  past  filled  so  large  a  measure  of  the 
world's  wants  of  bread,  our  disappearance  opened 
up  new  fields  and  encouraged  the  old  ones  to  re- 
newed ac'tivity  in  order  to  take  the  places  the  United 
States  had  vacated. 

Our  country  being  yet  new.  and  newer  wheat  re- 
gions being  added  annually  with  their  hundreds  of 
millions  of  busliels,  all  coming  in  competition  at  the 
European  seaboard,  gave  the  consumer  a  double 
quantity  of  breadstufts,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
at  half  price. 

Added  to  this  situation,  the  import  duties  imposed 
on  wheat  by  some  of  our  heretofore  best  customers 
by  no  means  helped  the  American  farmer,  and  really 
would  seem  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  reason  why 
wheat  is  so  cheap. 

If  these  premises  are  correct  or  even  debatable, 
we  are  justified  in  demanding  a  i"ehearing.  A  home 
market  for  the  agricultur-al  products  is  out  of  the 
(juestion,  so  long  as  we  add  State  after  State  to  the 
wheat-growing  columns.  We  must  therefore  use 
the  key  that  will  unlock  the  foreign  tills  to  our 
farmers,  who,  in  theii'  prosperity,  reflect  it  on  all 
other  industries.  Let  S'oung  America,  this  giant  of 
the  new  world,  demand  its  proper  share  of  the 
world's  business  in  return  for  its  trade  and  com- 
merce. Let  her  assume  the  commanding  position 
hej-size  and  numbers  entitle  her  to,  and  let  her  cea.se 
cringing  to  the  Jjetty  nations  of  the  earth  or  to  the 
home  trusts  and  combines. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  legislative  remedies  I 
would  in  voke  to  paliate  the  evil.  I  want  not  free 
.trade,  for  that  is  imi)ossible  so  long  as  *500,0(IO,(»00 
must  be  collected  from  the  people  annually  to  main- 
tain the  (iovernment,  but  T  want  freer  trade  with  all 
nations  and  a  fair  exchange  of  commodities. 

On  a  recent  occasion  I  propounded  the  question, 
"  Why  wheat  is  so  cheap,"  to  an  extensive  wheat 
buyer  and  miller  who  is  a  protectionist  on  general 
principles,  when  he  gave  the  above  reasons  and  illus- 
trated the  proposition  after  this  manner:  "Imagine 
two  merchants  in  the  city:  one  sells  for  cash  exclu- 
sively and  the  other  accepts  barter  as  well  as  cash 
in  trade.  It  is  not  ditticult  to  indicate  which  mer- 
chant would  do  the  business." 

The  illustrious  Blaine  told  the"  Comm.ittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  when  the  McKinley  revenue  bill  was  un- 
der considei-ation.  that,  as  it  then  read,  it  would  not 
prinluee  a  market  for  a  single  additional  barrel  of 
Hour  or  ))ork  for  the  American  farmer.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  re<  iijrocity  feature  was  engrafted  on  the 
l)ill.  This,  some  one  remarked,  was  free  trade  in 
spots.  Yet  Mr.  Blaine  was  so  far  right  when  he  en- 
deavoretl  to  enlarge  the  foreign  market  for  the  ])rod- 
ucts  of  oui'  farn)s.  He  did  not  seek  to  enlarge  the 
home  market,  because  he  knew  that  was  impossible. 

Hon.  John  Sherman,  one  of  the  greatest  financiers 
of  the  times,  when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said: 
"  Every  advance  toward  a  fire  exchange  of  connno 
dities  is  ah  advani-e  to  civilization:  every  obstruction 
to  a  free  exchange  is  born  of  the  same  nai"row,  tle- 
spotic  spirit  which  planted  castles  uijon  the  Rhine  to 
plunder  peaceful  conmierce;  every  (jhstruction  to 
conunerce  is  a  tax  u])on  consumption:  evei-y  facility 
to  a  free  exchange  cheapens  commodities,  increases 
trade  and  production,  and  promotes  civilization. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  sectionalism  within  a  nation, 
and  iiotliing  is  better  for  the  peace  of  the  nations 
than  unrestr-icted  freedom  of  commerce  and  inter- 
course with  each  other." 

Similar  expressions  in  difTerent  forms  were  uttered 
in  those  years  by  Presidents  (Jrant.  Arthur  and  (Jar- 
field,  Secretary  McCollough,  Secretary  liusk.  Sena- 
tor Allison  and  others,  but  too  voluminous  for  inser- 
tion here. 

This  battle  is  on  now  and  we  may  go  down  in  the 
fray;  but  we  are  sure  to  go  down  if  we  surrender. 
We  must  grow  more  and  cheaper  wheat;  we  must  do 
better  and  more  ecoijomic  farpiing;  we  must  reduce 


the  surplus  by  converting  both  wheat  and  com  into 
more  salable  forms;  and,  finally,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  not,  distant  future  this  very  depres- 
sion will  work  its  own  cure  and  will  leave  behind  it  a 
le.sson  that  will  last  a  century.  Sincerely  youi's, 
Yuba  City,  Oct.  15,  1894.       Georok  Ohi.eykr. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Irrigation. 


To  THE  Editor:  — I  was  very  much  interested  while 
reading  an  article  in  a  late  numix  r  of  (he  Ki  r.m.,  as 
to  the  good  results  obtained  from  irrigating  prune 
trees.  T  was  fully  convinced  eight  years  ago,  by  the 
following  experiment,  that  irrigation  would  be  of 
great  value  (in  this  part  of  Napa  valley  at  least)  not 
only  for  prunes  but  for  nearly  every  other  kind  of 
fruit  trees — very  early  a])ples,  pears,  jieaches  and 
cherries  being,  perhaps,  an  exception.  I  had  two 
peach  trees  near  my  house  that  were  of  the  same 
variety  and  twenty  feet  apart.  I  had  the  luriosity 
after  I  had  thinned  the  peaches  pretty  thoroughly  on 
both  trees,  to  irrigate  one  of  them.  This  I  was 
ofjliged  to  do  by  pum])ing  the  water  by  hand  and 
leading  it  to  the  basin  I  niade  around  the  tree  in  a 
small  V-shaped  trough.  I  gave  it  a  very  thorough 
soaking  once  a  week,  filling  up  the  basin  (which  was 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter)  with  dirt  after  the  wa- 
ter had  soaked  away  and  opening  it  when  I  irrigated 
again. 

I  was  not  long  bef<ire  I  discov(>red  the  almost  magi- 
cal result  of  my  experiment.  The  tree  itself  seemed 
to  put  on  new  life;  the  leaves  were  very  much 
brighter  and  of  a  darker  green  than  those  of  the 
other  tree,  and  the  peaches  soon  commenced  to  swell 
out  and  when  fully  matured  were  so  nmch  larger 
than  those  (.)f  the  other  tree  that  one  would  scarcely 
have  taken  them  to  be  of  the  same  vai'iety.  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  prune  orchard  in  this  vicinity  that  does 
not  sutTer  moi'c  oi-  less  every  season  foiMack  of  moist- 
ure, moi"e  esi)ecially  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 
when  they  need  it  the  most.  Many  prune  trees  in 
my  orchard,  as  well  as  in  a  good  many  other  orchards 
I  have  seen,  show  by  their  drooping  limbs  and  wilted 
and  sunburnt  fruit  (and  very  small  at  that),  as  well 
as  the  yellow  leaves  that  cover  the  ground,  that  they 
stand  greatly  in  need  of  the  life-giving  water.  I  have 
seen  .some  orchards  look  as  though  fire  had  swept 
through  them,  and  the  prunes  were  very  small  and 
wilted  For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  unless  irrigation  is  resorted  to  in  the  very  near 
future,  very  many  of  the  prune  orchards  in  this 
vicinity  will  gradually  fail  and  soon  become  of  but 
little  value  to  their  owners.  Prune  trees  or  any 
other  kind  of  fruit  trees  cannot  bear  year  after  year 
such  enormous  crops  of  fruit  and  suffer  severely  every 
season  for  lack  of  moisture. 

We  have  no  living  streams  to  turn  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigating,  but  water  in  great  abundance  can 
be  obtained  by  digging  from  ten  to  twenty  feet. 
Then,  again,  thei'e  is  not  perhaps  in  this  State  bet- 
ter sites  or  more  natural  advantages  for  building 
immense  reservoirs  than  there  is  at  the  head  of  this 
beautiful  valley.  The  watershed  is  amply  sufficient 
to  furnish  water  enough  during  the  wet  seasf)n  to  fill 
these  reservoirs,  and  then  thousands  of  aci-es  not 
only  on  the  hillsides  and  siumy  sloj)es  on  both  sides 
of  this  valley,  but  tlie  valley  itself,  could  be  thor- 
oughly irrigated  during  the  hot.  dry  summers.  Then 
thousands  of  l)cautiful  homes  will  be  seen  where  now. 
i-omparatively  speaking,  thei-e  are  but  very  few  (es- 
pecially on  the  hillsides),  and  they  are  the  favored 
ones  who  have  natural  water  in  abundance  for  irri- 
gation. 

This  may  not  be  done  for  many  years,  but  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  it  will  finally  be  accomplished. 
The  ancients,  thousands  of  years  ago,  knew  the  value 
of  water,  and  we  are  told  that  the  remains  of  their 
vast  acqueductjj  and  ditches,  oi-  canals,  are  yet  to  be 
seen.  Brigham  'S'oung,  in  our  day,  knew  just  what 
he  was  abcnit  when  he  caused  the  crystal  streams  of 
IMah  to  be  di\ cried  from  their  rocky  beds  and  to 
flow  in  ditches  not  only  iov  the  l)enefit  of  the  citizens 
of  .Salt  Ijake  City,  to  be  used  not  only  for-  household 
purposes,  etc.,  but  for  irrigation.  It  was  not  long 
before  these  ditches  were  i-onlinued  on  and  on  over 
the  broad  acres  of  thousands  of  farms,  which  caused 
indeed  their  oth'-rwise  almost  arid  lands  to  "  blo.ssom 
as  the  I'ose."  Colorado  was  not  blind  as  to  the  as- 
tonishing results  obtained  by  irrigation  in  Utah,  and 
soon  followed  suit  with  e(|ual  success.  California,  at 
quite  an  early  day.  wheeled  into  line  and  commenced 
I  to  irrigate  on  a  small  scale  with  the  water  that  was 
I  used  a  few  yeai's  Ix'fore  entirely  for  mining  purposes. 
1  saw  not  long  since  the  following  statement:  "  It 
is  stated  by  authorities  entitled  to  ci'edence  that 
t  wo-fifths  of  the  entir-e  area  of  the  United  States 
I  consists  of  arid  land,  and  that  upon  ()l(i.O(MI,(l(MI  acres 
I  of  thi-5  land  cro|)s  could  be  raised  if  water  were  sup- 
!  i)lied."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  just  waking  uj)  as  to  the  invaluable  benefits  to 
Ix' obtained  by  iri-igal ion.  Finally,  if  the  for-egoing 
statement  is  correct,  it  wouki  seem,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hard  times  we  have  been  passing  through 
the  past  few  years,  that  Uncle  Sam  is  yet  rich 
enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga.  Oct.  14.  1894. 
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THE  NEW  YOCOM 

Bean  Harvester. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST. 

The  Only  Harvester  that  is  a  Complete  Success. 

With  One  Horse  an  acre  an  hour  can  be  harvest- 
ed with  perfect  ease. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

MANUB^AOTURERS  OF 

STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOW 


Sole  Agents  for  California  for 

Morgan  Spading  Harrow.**. 

ALL  KINDS  OP 

AGRICULTURAL  mPLEflENTS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


itoclcton 


Cal. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  M.  ISHH.    Patented  Api'il  17,  ISSli, 


Manufactiired  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrlg-alion 
Ditches,  Levee  Biillding-.  Leveling-  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carr.v  its  load  to 
an,v  desired  distance..  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenl.v  or  deposit  Its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  in  ail  parts 
of  the  conntr.v, 

jyThls  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  onl.v  one  manu- 
factured In  the  State, 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  #40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
SSI.    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEN,  STOCKTON,  CAl. 


IMPROVED   STEEL    SNATCH  BLOCK. 

This  Is  admitted 
b.v  experts  to  be 
the  best  block  ol 
the  kind  in  exist- 
ence. Beinf?  made 
of  the  best  uualit.v 
of  refined  steel,  it 
i  V  e  s  {greater 
strength  in  pro- 
portion to  its 
weifi-ht,  and  the 
oiiciiing  side  being 
a  Holul  piece,  does 
not  detract  from 
its  streuBlh  as  in 
other  blocks.  In 
using  wire  cable, 
the  damage  to 
which  the  cable  is 
subject  in  other 
blocks  b.v  jani- 
Uiiiig  between  the 
cheek  plate  of  the 
lilock  and  rim  of 
the  pulle.v  is  en- 
lirei.v  overcome,  a.s 
I  lie  guiding  ribs  B, 
shown  In  the 
cut.  are  snugt.v 
fitted  to  the  iimer 
surface  of  t  li  e 
cheek  plates  and 
<'ompletel,v  <*over 
the  rim  of  the  pul- 
lijy,  making  acci- 
dents of  this  kind 
ImpoHsihli',  , .  r  a  flrst-cUiSS  block  is  re- 

tiuired.  it  is  supei  lui  lo  aiiv  other,  t'utatogiii's  ^rtit 
trre.  Address.  t'.VI.I  I' OKiNI A  S  ni M  l>  PHLLEK 
CO.,  «-i-84  Z(ie  Street,  San  Kraiieiaco.  Cal. 


BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

208-211  Bush  SL,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Condncted  on  both  the  Earopean  and 
American  Plan. 

This  favorite  hotel,  located  in  the  best  and  most 
central  portion  of  the  city,  is  under  the  experienced 
management  of  CHAS.  MONTGOMERY,  and  Is  as 
good,  if  not  the  best.  Family  and  Business  Men's 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 

Home  Comforts,  Cuisine  Unexcelled,  First  Class 
Service  and  Ihe  HlKhest  Standard  of  Hespectabil- 
tt.v  Guaranteed. 

Our  rooms  cannot  be  surpassed  for  Neatness  and 
Comfort. 

Electric  return  call  bells  and  electric  lights. 

Board  and  Room,  per  day,  *l.a5,  .$I.7.S  &  .J'2.00. 
Board  and  Room,  per  week,  $7.tX)  to  $12,110.  Sijigle 
Rooms,  50  els.  lo  *1  m. 

Free  Coach  to  and  from  the  liotel. 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

01i\/e>  DIf>. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JrtCK-SON   «fc  CO. 
SoleAgreuU.     -      -      Mo.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMOK 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES.  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF'ECIMU.T'V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

«»- Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Bless,  Butte  County,  Cat. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Kvery  Duty  and  Any  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  FOR  )  No.  14,  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUES/ No.  15,  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


F»AXENX 


Non-Shrinking  Water  Tanks. 

WILL  NOT  LEAK  OR  DRY  OUT. 


The  Best  Tank  Manufactured. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED  and  cost  no  more  than 
common  tanks. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  buy  no  other  kind. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

*   PACIFIC  TANK  COMPANY,  * 

(W.  E.  Hamptun,  President  and  General  Manager.) 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

CHANNEL  ST.,  bet.  6th  &  rth,  San  Francisco. 


Store  Your  Grain  \A/here  Your  Best 
^-—aaa^^Interests  \A/ill  /\I\A/ays  toe  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT  COST/A. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  vpharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RR/\INCIS    SmiXH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTDRBKS  OF  


FOR    TOWIN    WATER  VA/ORl-CS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  SXOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 


SELLS 

Send  stamp  tor  catalogue. 


CHEAP*. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  $.F. 


HOOKER  &C9^" 
I6&I8  DRUMM  ST  S. 


5S 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 

CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


Bray's  Sons  &  Co., 

Succes.sors  to  Bray  Bros.— Established  lKj5. 

connissiON  merchants. 

330  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 
GRrtllN,    BErtlNS,    H/\Y,  ETC: 

Members  of  the  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 

Forward  us  samples  of  your  Grain,  Beans  and 
Dried  Fruit  and  we  will  quote  you  prices. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  Commission 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer  with  quicl'  re- 
turns.   Correspondence  promptly  attended  to 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ii«  General  Commission  Merchants,  i|« 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


■a.Of='  CftLIFORINIrt.^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Incorporated  April,  1874 


Capital  Pal<l  Up  »1, 000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Protits,  1 30,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  K33,0O0 

 OFKICERS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President, 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  Mcmullen  Secrelar.v^ 

General  Banking-.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchang-e  Bouffht  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

Ofapp  Clillljrejp  Califofpia. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  llie  culture  of  the  oranpe 
is  extending  so  as  lo  (■ml)ra<-c  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Slate,  a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in 
liarts  of  Ihe  Slate  where  the  gruw  ih  of  the  ti-iill  ha.-i 
been  longest  )nirsu<'d  will  he  found  of  wide  iiscliil- 
iiess. 

"Orange  Culture  in  {;aliroruia"  was  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years 
of  praptical  experience  and  observation  in  the 
growth  of  the  fnill.  It  is  .a  well  printeil  hand-book 
of  227  pages,  and  treats  of  mii'sciw  i)i'a<*lice'.  planting 
of  orange  orchards,  culllvatloii  aiui  irrlgalion. 
l)runing.  eHllinates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  Is  senl.  poslpaid,  at  the  reduced  price  of 
75  cents  per<'0pv.  in  cloth  l>lndli)g.  Address  TIIH 
UEWEY  PUHLLSHING  CO..  iiiil>llHl]crH  /'dii/li-  Hiiml 
I'irxx,  2-'ll  Maikct  Streel.  San  Kr: 


(•iMC( 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

(Established  18G1). 
Weekly,  32  pa^es.  *1  a  year. 
1(50 -page 
Bee-Book 

 ,  Free  I 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

50  Pltth  Aye. 
miCAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


FREE 


California 


If  .von  w.'ml  lo  know 
about  ('allfcirnla  and  the 
Pacilic  Slates,  send  for 
I'lieilic  Rural  Press, 
lh<>  Hi'St  IlUmtraled  and  Leading  Fanning  and  Hort- 
Iculliiral  Weekly  of  the  Far  Wesl.  Trial.  50  cents 
for ;(  mos.  Two  sample  copies.  lUc.  The  Ueifey 
I'ulilishiUK  Co.,  22U  Mai'ket  St..  San  Franclaco 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Lift  He  Up. 


The  childish  voice  lOse  to  my  ear, 

Sweet-toned  and  eaffer,  prayinp  me, 
'  I  am  so  little,  gran'nia,  dear, 
Please  lift  me  up  so  I  can  see !  " 

1  looked  down  at  the  pleading  face, 

Felt  the  small  hands'  entreating  toueh. 

And,  stooping,  caught  in  swift  emhrace. 
The  baby  boy  I  loved  so  much. 

And  held  him  up  that  he  might  gaze 
At  the  great  jtageant  of  the  sky. 

The  glory  of  the  sunset's  blaze, 
The  glittering  midou  that  curved  on  high. 

With  sixjechless  love  I  clasi)ed  him  dose. 

And  read  their  beauty  in  his  eyes, 
And  on  his  fair  cheek  kissed  the  rose, 

Sweeter  than  blooms  of  Paradise. 

And  in  mv  heart  hi.s  eager  prayer 

Found  echo,  and  the  selfsame  cry 
Rose  from  its  depths  through  heaven's  air: 
"  O  Gracious  Father,  lift  me  high  1 

'  So  little  and  so  low  am  I 

Among  earth's  mists,  1  call  to  Thee, 
Show  me  the  splendors  of  Thy  sky  I 
Oh,  lift  me  up  that  I  may  see  I '' 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


My  Creed. 


I  hold  that  Christian  grace  abounds 
Where  charity  is  seen ;  that  when 

We  climb  to  heaven,  'tis  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

I  hold  all  else  named  piety 
A  selfish  .scheme,  a  vain  pretense : 

Where  center  is  not,  can  there  be 
tMrcumference  ! 

This  T  moreover  hold,  and  dare 
Affirm  where'er  niy  rhyme  n)ay  ho, 

Whatever  things  be  sweet  or  fair, 
Ijove  makes  them  so. 

Whether  it  bo  the  lullabies 

That  charm  to  rest  the  nestling  bird. 
Or  that  sweet  confidence  of  sighs 

And  blushes,  made  without  a  word^ 

Whether  the  dazzling  and  the  flush 
Of  softly  sumptuous  garden  bowers, 

Or  by  some  cabin  door  a  bush 
Of  ragged  flowers. 

'Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery 

Nor  stubborn  fast, "nor  stated  pfl-ayer.s, 
That  make  us  saints:  we  judge  the  tree 

By  what  it  bears. 

AnA  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  work,  on  theologic  trust, 

I  know  the  blood  about  his  hear  t 
Js  dry  as  dust. 

— Alice  Car  v. 


Utilizing  Spare  Moments. 


Every  morning  a  young  milkman 
passes  my  window  on  his  route,  witli  a 
book  in  his  hand.  A  small  boy  drives 
for  him  and  looks  out  for  transient  cus- 
tomers. What  book  he  t-arries,  and 
whether  or  not  lie  attends  thorougly  to 
liis  business  1  do  not  know;  tnit  it  sug- 
gests industry  on  his  part,  because  he 
seems  not  inclined  to  waste  tiiue  while 
going  from  one  customer  to  another. 
He  has  gone  over  the  route  so  often 
that  his  book  seems  of  more  interest  to 
him  than  the  few  people  to  be  seen  at 
that  hour,  or  the  sights  of  the  chang- 
ing seasons.  He  can  deliver  his  milk 
and  read  more  or  less  in  going  from 
house  to  house,  and  again  in  returning 
to  his  farm.    Is  his  plan  a  good  one? 

Some  people  will  promptly  say  "  No.  " 
They  will  contend  that  it  argues  a  divid- 
ed mind;  that  it  is  not  a  good  business 
trait  to  try  to  do  two  things  at  once; 
and  that  financially,  he  will  soon  come 
to  grief.  It  may  be  so.  Not  knowing 
his  other  traits,  it  is  useless  to  predict. 
But  one  thing  is  certain;  he  likes  to 
read,  and  that  of  itself  warrants  the 
opinion  that  he  is  more  likely  to  become 
a  useful  man  than  those  young  men 
whose  minds  are  absoi-bed  on  conunon- 
place  affairs  or  the  gossip  of  their  uar- 
i-ow  circles,  or  still  worse,  who  lan 
only  he  happy  in  a  rullickingi'ompany  of 
idlers  whose  t  alk  is  of  .scandal  or  corner- 
grocery  ol)Scenity. 

The  young  man  who  loves  to  read  is 
armed  against  that  skulking  tiend 
known  as  "  lone.soineness,  '  whic  h  fright- 
ens so  many  farmers'  children  out  of 
the  country  into  the  town  and  city. 
He  has  learned  what  they  do  not  aj)- 
])ear  to  know,  that  there  is  l)etter  so- 
ciety in  a  good  book  tlian  is  to  be  found 
at  the  saloon,  or  even  in  many  gather- 
ings where  the  small  talk  and  the 
smiles  of  young  ladies  are  attractive 
features.  The  book,  the  essay,  or  the 
magazine  article,  is  generally  the  auth- 
or's "company  thoughts  " — analagous 
in  one  respec  t  at  least  to  what  are 
kDowa    as  '    compfiuy  smiles'' — the 


smiles  which  some  hosts  assume  when 
guests  come  to  their  festive  entertain- 
ments The  author  writes  for  a  company 
of  many  readers.  As  a  rule  he  uses  the 
best  language  at  his  command,  scmie- 
times  re-writing  many  times  to  avoid 
all  possible  critici.sm.  This  care  is  not 
practiced  at  the  corner  grocery,  nor 
even  in  the  social  circle,  nor  always 
when  young  people  are  fond  of  each 
other  and  imagine  themselves  in  love. 
In  addition,  a  narrative,  a  good  novel, 
or  a  history,  brings  an  array  of  people 
more  or  li?ss  well  educated,  before  the 
mind's  eye  and  makes  us  acquainted 
with  a  kind  of  society  much  more  enter- 
taining, and  often  far  better  than  the 
reader  can  find  in  the  circles  at  his 
command.  He  becomes  familiar  with 
good  language,  and  when  he  hears 
educated  ])eopie  converse  does  not 
accuse  them  of  initting  on  style,  "  nor 
of  using  "high  llovvn  language," — as 
soiue  illiterate  per.sons  do  as  an  excuse 
for  not  appreciating  such  convesation. 

Few  men  or  women  achieve  distin- 
guished success  without  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  their  so-called  ' '  sjjare 
moments."  In  fact,  they  succeed  be- 
cause they  have  no  moments  to  spare. 
All  the  time  not  passed  in  necessary 
work  or  sleep  is  devoted  to  some  branch 
of  study  or  effort  which  interests  them. 
If  not  "to  study  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
it  is  to  residing,  which  is  much  the  same 
thing,  as  many  thoughtful  persons  with 
a  single  reading  can  rememijer  the 
instruction  desired.  It  is  the  waste  of 
time  on  trifles  that  gives  us  so  many 
ignorant  men  and  women.  There  are 
thousands  of  boys  who  have  just  as 
good  a  chance  for  improving  their 
minds  as  many  great  men  had.  but  who 
are  nearly  as  ignorant  as  donkeys  of 
the  most  common  branches  of  learning. 
True,  in  some  cases  there  is  a  sort  of 
natural  inabilty  or  a  natural  distaste 
for  it,  but  ofteiier  it  is  due  to  neglected 
trainingon  the  part  of  jiarentsor  guard- 
ians. A  taste  for  reading  is  sometimes 
discouraged  or  absolutely  broken  up 
during  the  formative  i)eriod  by  angry 
commands  to  put  up  that  book  or 
I'll  thrash  you,  "  by  a  father  who  has 
no  appreciation  for  mind  culture,  but  a 
great  deal  for  the  culture  of  corn  and 
potatoes.  Parents  of  this  sort  will 
sometimes  refuse  a  boy  the  use  of  a  tal- 
low candle  by  which  to  read  or  study  at 
night,  or  watch  him  at  bed-time  to 
prevent  him  from  reading  in  bed.  The 
boy,  of  course,  should  not  go  to  ex- 
tremities, but  the  parent  wlio  tries  to 
eradicate  instead  of  regulate  a  boy's 
taste  for  readirg  is  unfit  to  be  father. 
Happily,  when  the  taste  for  reading  is 
once  formed,  parental  tyranny  can  rare- 
ly de.stroy  it.  Like  love,  it  surmounts 
all  abstacles. 

The  time  wasted  on  farms  alone  is 
appalling  when  one  thinks  of  it  ,  with- 
out dwelling  on  what  is  wasted  in  other 
callings.  The  long  fall  and  winter 
evenings  and  stormy  days  that  attend 
farm  life  are  enough  to  give  any  boy  a 
fair  education  if  utilized,  andyetmuch 
of  it  is  wasted.  Foinerly  thousands  of 
ignorant  farmers  spent  their  e\enings 
when  at  home  in  looking  into  the  tire. 
As  for  books,  pap(>rs  or  magazines  they 
had  none  and  didn't  want  atiy,  regard- 
ing them  as  catchpennies.  Rainy  ihiys 
would  be  spent  at  some  neighborhood 
store,  blacksmith  shop  or  tavern.  Free 
schools  have  in  part  undermined  these 
tastes,  but  only  in  part. 

What  can  be  accom]ilished  by  an 
economical  use  of  one's  spare  time  is 
seen  in  the  history  of  such  men  as 
Elihu  Hurritt,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Hor- 
ace (irecley,  William  Carey  the  cobbler 
missionary,  ami  hundreds  of  others 
who  cannot  l)e  named.  It  was  imlnx- 
ti  ji  that  made  these  men  eminent — not 
home  advantages.  Of  these  they  had 
next  to  iioiuv  They  studied  while  they 
worked — as  iny  young  milkman  doe.s — 
and  they  achieved  fame  and  eminence, 
while  the  time- wasting  boy  or  man 
achieves  nothing  worth  mentioning, 
and  often  goes  to  ruin.  The  former 
leave  the  world  lietter  than  they  found 
it--the  latter,  no  l)etler  at  all.  and 
often  worse. 

\  love  for  reading,  even  though  it 
be  mainly  oi-  wholly,  for  novels,  is  far 
better  than  distate  for  any  reading. 
It  is  largely  a  safeguard  then  against 
the  danger  of  falling  into  such  habits 


as  idleness  breeds — seeking  saloon  com- 
pany where  the  drink  and  the  tobacco 
habit  grow  and  thrive,  and  sensual  ex- 
cess is  fostered  through  obscene  con- 
versation. The  boy  whom  a  book  will 
entertain  at  home  until  bed-time  is 
measurbly  safe,  and  if  the  taste  be  for 
fliiixl  books,  is  entirely  so.  Good  novels 
teach  a  great  deal  more  of  good  than 
superficial  people  think.  They  famil- 
iarize the  reader  with  g>)od  language, 
with  the  manners  of  high  and  low  soci- 
ety, and  the  dangers  of  each;  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  past  ages: 
and  often,  in  "  novels  of  purpose,  "  they 
teach  excellent  moral  lessons.  Girls 
too  are  benefited  in  the  ability  to  spend 
time  at  home  cheerfully  without  any 
dread  or  horror  of  the"  loneliness" 
of  country  life,  which  sends  so  many  of 
both  sexes  to  cities  for  the  sake  of  their 
"society."  Their  reading  gives  them 
something  to  think  about  worth  more 
than  local  gossip;  something  to  criticise 
in  the  plot  and  the  characters;  and 
sometimes  an  ambition  to  emulate  the 
good  characters  portrayed,  or  to  hate 
the  vileness  of  the  bad.  And  when 
they  go  into  .society  the  reading  boy  or 
girl  always  has  the  advantage  over 
illiterate  associates  in  conversation. 
They  have  something  to  talk  about 
better  than  local  tittle-tattle  or  the 
inane  sentimentalities  of  vacant  minds. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the 
people  rule  (or  ought  to),  young  people 
with  a  tast(>  for  reading  soon  learn 
something  of  jjiiblic  affairs,  and  some- 
times become  deeply  interested.  What 
contrasts  we  sometimes  see  between 
boys  and  girls  able  to  talk  intelligently 
on  such  subjects,  and  the  non-reading 
class  whose  mouths  close  as  soon  as 
political  or  historical  matters  are  allud- 
ed to,  some  of  whom  caiuiot  tell  who 
was  our  first  president,  or  why  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  held  in  remembrance! 
The  gain  of  being  a  "  dunce  "  is  not  ap- 
parent. 

Some  parents  expect  their  children 
to  show  natural  "  bent '  for  some  trade, 
profession  or  branch  of  study,  and 
wait  for  it  to  develop.  The  "bent  " 
that  comes  to  most  children  is  about  as 
natural  as  the  bent  of  the  trees  in  an 
orchard  or  a  grove.  These  get  their 
bent  chiefly  from  the  prevailing  winds, 
neglected  pruning,  careless  planting, 
or  the  owner's  watchful  care.  So  it  is 
with  most  children.  The  "bent"  com- 
monly comes  from  home  influences  and 
ht>me  surroundings.  Make  it  stormy  for 
them,  bring  them  up  in  idlem^ss,  refuse 
them  books  or  other  reading  matter 
be<-ause  you  "  can't  afford  it,"  punish 
or  curse  them  if  sometimes  they  are 
found  reading  when  you  think  they 
should  be  at  work  or  asleep,  talk  long 
and  loud  against  "  bcwk  learning  "  as 
being  useless  for  laboring  people  a,nd 
unfitting  children  for  farm  life,  and  a 
"bent'"  will  pretty  surely  be  given 
that  most  decent  men  will  be  ashamed 
of  in  later  life.  Parents  are  parents 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Teach  them 
to  utilize  every  moment  at  some  gocxl 
work:  teach  them  that  idleness  and 
wasted  opportunities  are  shameful  and 
sinful;  teach  them  that  good  reading 
furnishes  most  excellent  company  for 
hours  otherwiselonely,  and  a  thousand 
times  better  than  the  company  of  the 
illiterate,  the  ignorant  and  the  sensual, 
and  a  "bent  "  will  be  imparted  that 
some  day  will  he  t)etter  than  a  bene- 
diction.— Philip  Snytler  in  Country 
Gentleman. 


flems  of  Thought. 

The  wavering  mind  is  but  a  base 
possession.-  Euripides. 

It  is  better  to  fall  amtuig  crows  than 
flatterers. — Antisthenes. 

Noble  desires,  unless  filled  up  with 
action,  are  but  a  shell  of  gold  hollow 
within.  —  Roeoe. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  ten 
dency  to  weaken  not  only  the  powers 
of  invention,  but  the  intellect  ual  jjowers 
in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extensive  and 
various  readings  witliout  reHection. 
The  activity  and  fcu-ce  of  mind  are 
gradually  impaired  in  consequence  of 
disuse;  and,  not  infre(|uently.  all  our 
])riiiciples  and  oj)inions  come  to  be  lost 
n  the  infinite  multiplicity  and  dis- 
cordancy of  our  acquired  ideas. — 
Dugald  Stewart. 


Fashion  Notes. 

Short  jackets  cut  square  in  front 
are  used  for  little  girls  from  four  to  ten 
years  of  age. 

The  divided  skirt  for  bicycle  riders  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  since  it  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  fashion. 

Slashings  in  sleeves,  showing  a  dif- 
ferent material  underneath,  are  seen 
on  many  of  the  new  models. 

The  new  sleeves  for  autumn  are  no 
smaller  than  those  now  worn,  but  there 
is  a  tendency  to  do  away  with  berthas 
and  the  extreme  revers  trimming, 
which  add  such  breadth  to  the  corsage. 

In  tweeds,  as  in  cheviot,  the  most 
satisfactory  results  of  combinations  of 
colors  are  seen. 

The  great  assortment  of  camels- 
hair  materials  now  offered  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  class  will  occupy 
an  exalted  rank  among  the  season's 
fabrics. 

Camel  s  hair,  the  standard  and  uni- 
versally popular  material,  always  comes 
to  the  fore  at  this  season.  All  the 
fashionable  colorings  are  shown  in 
many  grades  of  material. 

Plaids  are  shown  in  quiet  as  well  as 
gay  combinations  in  color,  and  are 
especially  liked  for  girl's  school  dresses. 
They  are  also  used  for  lining  of  coats 
and  capes,  especially  the  latter,  made 
in  the  Highlander  shape. 

Coarsely  twilled  serges  and  diagonals 
with  moderately  wide  wales  are  offered 
in  solid  colors  and  in  contrasts  of  two 
pretty  tints  and  are  largely  favored 
for  the  development  of  tailor-finished 
gowns. 

In  coloring,  nothiug  can  exceed  in 
beauty  the  cheviots  of  modern  manu- 
facture. The  blending  of  many  colors 
into  a  material  of  one  tone  is  most 
artistic.  Harmonious  colorings  in 
checks,  broken  plaids  of  small  size, 
stripes  and  mixed  goods  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  making  of  gowns  at 
once  serviceable  and  beautiful.  Sub- 
dued tones  of  every  color  are  shown. 
Restful  greens  of  the  mignonette  order 
are  particularly  noted,  and  heather, 
blues,  browns,  grays  and  fawn  in  many 
shades  are  shown.  A  broken  check  of 
dark  brown  and  white  is  especially 
stylish,  made  with  revers  of  brown 
moire  forming  a  jacket  effect,  with  a 
soft  vest  of  crepon. 

Pleasantries. 


Bridget:  "Soy,  Pat,  fer  why  is  it 
they  calls  this  our  tin  weddin'?" 
Patrick.  "Faith,  an'  it's becaze  we've 
been  married  tin  years." — Arkansas 
Traveller. 

"I  wish  I  were  an  ostrich,"  said 
Hicks,  angrily,  as  he  tried  to  eat  one 
of  his  wife's  biscuits,  but  couldn't.  "  I 
wish  you  were,  '  returned  Mrs.  Hicks, 
"I'd  get  a  few  feathers  for  my  hat."— 
Globe. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  aged 
twelve,  upon  hearing  his  teacher  say 
that  "all  mankind  are  sinners,''  in- 
quired if  this  applied  to  the  high  as 
well  as  to  the  humble.  Being  told  that 
such  was  the  case,  he  answered.  "  Well 
my  father  may  b.e  a  sinner,  but  my 
mother  isn't.  " — The  Indepentient. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors — World's  Fair. 
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A  pure  Crape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.  Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant 
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THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  a  Usurper. 


Aha  !  a  traitor  in  the  camp, 

A  rebel  strangely  bold, — 
A  lisping,  laughing,  toddling  scamp. 

Not  more  than  four  years  old  ! 

To  think  that  J,  who've  ruled  alone 

So  proudly  in  the  past, 
Should  be  ejected  from  my  throne 

By  my  own  son  at  last ! 

He  trots  his  treason  to  and  fro. 

As  only  babies  can, 
And  says  he'll  be  his  mamma's  beau 

When  he's  a  "  gweat  big  man  !  " 

You  stingy  boy,  you've  always  had 

A  share  in  mamma's  heart; 
Would  you  begrudge  your  poor  old  dad 

The  tiniest  little  part? 

That  mamma,  I  regret  to  see, 
Inclines  to  take  your  part, — 

As  if  a  dual  monarchy 
Should  rule  her  gentle  heart ! 

But  when  the  years  of  youth  have  sped. 

The  bearded  man,  1  trow, 
Will  quite  forget  he  over  said 

He'd  be  his  mamma's  beau. 

Eenounce  your  treason,  little  son, 
Leave  mamma's  heart  to  me ; 

For  there  will  come  another  one 
To  claim  your  loyalty. 

And  when  that  other  comes  to  you, 

God  grant  her  love  may  shine 
Through  all  your  life  as  fair  and  true 
As  mamma's  does  through  mine  ! 

— Eugene  Field. 


Cham. 

"  She  won't  miss  one,  She  has  nine; 
and  I  don't  believe  she  can  count,"  said 
Tom. 

"  She  "  meant  Capt.  Cooper's  big  pig, 
who  had  just  come  through  a  hole  in 
the  fence,  followed  by  nine  little  piglets, 
all  as  white  as  cream,  with  pink  eyes 
and  ears  and  tiny  tails  tied  up  in  tight 
knots,  all  squealing  together,  and  so 
funny  that  we  had  to  laugh.  • 

Tom  had  caught  the  last  one,  and 
brought  it  into  our  garden.  It  was 
not  easy  to  hold  it  fast;  but  Tom  was 
very  smart,  and  he  put  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  around  its  neck  like  a 
bridle. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  it,"  he  said. 
"See,  k/ii-  don't  know.  Come  along, 
Jennie,  quickly  !  And  I'll  show  you 
what  I'll  do." 

Mamma  had  gone  out  to  pay  a  call, 
and  cook  was  making  a  pudding  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Nurse  Nora  was  talking 
to  the  butcher's  young  man,  and  no- 
body was  watching  us.  Nobody  saw 
Tom  take  the  little  pig  by  the  ears  and 
farry  him  upstairs  but  me.  We  went 
up  and  up  to  the  garret.  There  is  a 
garret  in  our  country-house,  and  we 
have  a  play-room  there;  and  into  this 
play-room  we  went,  and  set  piggy 
down.  And  piggy  went  running  all 
about  the  floor,  squealing  "  Que  !  Que  ! 
Que  !  "  as  if  he  was  very  much  fright- 
ened. 

'  "  O  Tom,"  I  said,  "  take  him  back  to 
his  mother  !  How  would  i/oii  feel  if  an 
old  ogre  came  and  carried  you  off '?  " 

"  H-m  !  '  said  Tom.  "  Do  you  think 
pigs  feel  as  boys  do  ?  They  haven't  any 
sense.  Why  they  only  grow  up  to  be 
made  pork  of  ! " 

"O  Tom,"  I  cried,  "don't !" 

"It's  true,"  said  Tom.  "  If  I  take 
this  squeaker  back  to  the  old  pig- 
mother,  all  that  will  happen  will  be 
that  Capt.  Cooper  will  one  day  kill  and 
roast  him  and  have  him  for  dinner  with 
a  corn-cob  in  his  mouth.  You  may 
stop  your  ears  but  its  true.  If  I  keep 
him,  I'll  save  his  life.  So  don't  go 
telling  everybody  !  Mamma  never 
comes  up,  and  Nurse  Nora  is  afraid  of 
garrets;  and  we  can  just  keep  piggy 
always.  I  mean  to  make  a  wagon  for 
him  and  harness  him,  and  your  doll  can 
ride  in  it.  Don't  you  see  what  fun  it 
will  be  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "If  it's  true  about 
Capt.  Cooper  meaning  to  roast  him, 
why  it's  only  like  a  prevention  of 
cruelty  society  to  take  him  from  his 
mother  and  keep  him." 

"Now  you  see  it  in  the  true  light," 
said  Tom.  "So,  if  you  can  only  hold 
your  tongue,  we'll  have  lots  of  fun  with 

piggy' 

And  Tom  went  on  until  I  promised 
not  to  say  a  word  about  the  little  pig. 
I  felt  dreadfully  wicked  not  to  tell 
mamma  about  him;  but,  really,  he  was 
fun. 

It  rained  next  day,  and  we  went  up 


to  our  garret  play-room.  And  Tom 
made  a  wagon  and  I  sewed  red  harness, 
and  we  sent  the  oldest  dolls  out  to  ride. 
They  fell  out  so  much  that  I  did  not 
dare  seqd  my  best  ones.  When  we 
went  to  lunch,  I  brought  up  cake  and 
fed  piggy,  and  Tom  made  a  stable. 
We  named  him  Cham,  and  after  a  while 
he  did  not  squeal  quite  so  much.  Tom 
thought  he  liked  to  play,  but  I  wasn't 
sure.  It  was  a  jolly  day;  and,  when 
we  went  down  to  tea,  Tom  locked  Cham 
up  in  his  new  stable,  and  shut  the  door 
of  our  play-room. 

The  next  morning  was  bright,  and 
before  breakfast  Aunt  Ella  came  to 
take  us  to  her  house  down  by  the  sea. 
We  went  off  before  the  sun  was  high, 
and  we  stayed  three  days.  All  that 
time  I  never  remembered  poor  little 
Cham,  and  I  guess  Tom  never  did, 
either;  and  we  all  came  home  as  happy 
as  could  be,  and  jumped  out  of  the 
stage,  and  ran  into  the  house  with  our 
baskets  of  shells  and  pebbles  and  sea- 
weed. We  left  the  garden-gate  open 
behind  us,  for  our  trunk  had  to  he 
brought  in;  and,  while  we  stood  looking 
at  it,  we  heard  a  loud  grunting,  and  in 
at  the  gate  came  Capt.  Cooper's  moth- 
er-pig, and  behind  her  eight  little  pig- 
lets. And  she  was  crying,  "  Hng!  IJng! 
Ung!  "  And  Tom  gave  a  great  loud 
cry  and  began  to  run  away;  and  the 
mother-pig  began  to  run  after  him,  and 
all  the  little  pigs. 

"Do  they  want  to  ate  the  child?" 
cried  Nora,  catching  up  a  broom  to 
drive  them  out.  And  Tom  screamed 
out: — 

"  Yes!  Yes!  Yes!  They  have  come 
after  Cham!  She  knows  I  stole  Cham 
and  forgot  all  about  him,  and  left  him 
locked  up  in  his  stable  in  the  play-room 
without  anything  to  eat  for  three  long 
days!  I  forgot!  1  forgot!  And  he 
has  starved  to  death  long  ago!  The 
poor  old  mother-pig  wants  to  kill  me 
for  it,  and  ]  deserve  it!  " 

After  this  I  had  to  explain;  and  papa 
went  up  to  the  garret,  and  came  down, 
looking  very  .serious,  with  a  strange, 
thin,  white  little  thing,  not  a  bit  like 
the  other  fat  little  pigs,  lying  on  an  old 
basket-cover.  You  could  see  its  pooi- 
heart  beat;  and  it  was  making  the  faint- 
est little  sound,  "  Wee!  Wee!  Wee!  " 
— almost  like  a  birdie.  And  Tom,  who 
never  cries,  began  to  sob,  and  ran  into 
the  parlor  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa. 
In  about  half  an  hour  I  went  to  look  for 
him. 

"  It's  all  right,  Tom,"  I  said.  "  Cham 
has  had  a  lot  of  supper,  and  can  stand 
on  his  legs  again;  and  the  mother-pig 
is  taking  him  home." 

Tom  lifted  up  his  head,  and  his  eyes 
were  swollen. 

"  If  Cham  had  starved  to  death,"  he 
said,  "I  should  have  felt  wicked  all  my 
life." — New  York  Ledger. 


A  PHYSICIAN  urges  upon  mothers  the 
necessity  for  plenty  of  sleep  for  children 
during  the  age  of  development.  A 
child  brought  up  in  a  town  can  scarcely 
get  too  much  sleep.  The  least  amount 
ifor  a  child  up  to  four  years  of  age  should 
be  twelve  hours,  eleven  hours  from 
that  to  seven  years,  ten  and  a  half  from 
seven  to  ten,  ten  from  that  to  fifteen, 
and  nine  up  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
Nor  is  it  a  good  plan  to  make  a  prac- 
tice to  waken  children  at  some  required 
breakfast  hour.  See,  if  possible,  that 
they  go  to  bed  sufficiently  early  to  get 
their  quota  of  sleep  by  the  time  the 
breakfast  summons  sounds,  but  in  any 
event  let  any  morning  duty  or  task  go 
by  rather  than  the  growing  and  build- 
ing sleep  power  be  shortened.  P'or- 
tunately,  mothers  these  days  have  much 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  notions 
about  child  bringing  up  than  formerly, 
and  they  more  often  select  the  right 
and  most  important  line  of  action  in 
this  respect. 

Mrs.  Caudle  (in  the  dead  of  night) — 
John,  I'm  sure  there's  a  burglar  at  the 
front  door.  Mr.  Caudle  (slee])ily) — 
That's  all  right;  he  can't  get  in.  You 
know  the  latch  key's  in  my  own  jjocket ! 
—Truth.   

Deductive. — Johnn}':  "Is  a  man 
born  in  Poland  a  Pole  ?  "  His  Father: 
"Yes,  my  son."  Johnny:  "Well, 
then,  is  a  man  born  in  Holland  a 
Hole?"— Truth. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Kitchen  Lore. 


PtAMy\KiNS. — Six  ounces  of  grated 
cheese,  thi-ee  eggs  beaten  light,  half  a 
cupful  of  cream,  a  dessertspoonful  of 
melted  butter.  Bake  in  teacups  twenty 
minutes  and  serve  very  hot. 

WAsni>'GT0N  Pie.— One  cup  of  butter 
and  two  cups  of  sugar  beaten  to  a 
cream,  one  cup  of  milk,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  three  cups  of 
flour,  five  eggs,  whites  and  yolks 
beaten  separately,  flavor  with  lemon. 
Bake  in  jelly  cake  tins.  When  cold  lay 
one  on  a  ))late  and  spread  over  it  a 
thick  layer  of  current  jelly  or  grape 
jelly,  then  cover  it  with  another  cake 
and  anothei-  layer  of  jelly;  sprinkle  the 
top  of  the  thii-d  layer  of  cake  with  a 
little  i)Owdercd  sugar. 

Appi,e  Pie.— In  the  fall,  when  apples 
are  juiciy,  they  make  very  good  pies 
without  stewing.  Cut  them  in  thin 
slices.  r.,ine  a  deep  pie  plate  with 
crust,  fill  it  (piite  full  with  the  sliced 
apple.  Sprinkle  the  rim  with  a  little 
Hour  to  prevent  the  ui)per  crust  from 
adhering  to  the  under  one.  Bake  forty 
minutes,  then  slide  off  the  upjier  crust, 
and  add  a  small  l)it  of  butter,  some 
nutm<>g  or  lemon,  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Mix  them  well  with  the  apples  with  a 
silver  spoon,  and  replace  the  upper 
crust. 

ElCE  OK  I'OUTIIGUESE  FlUTTERS. — Put 

into  a  small  stewpan  one  pint  of  new 
milk  with  six  ounces  of  ricie,  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  peel  of  lemon  grated, 
two  ounces  of  butter  and  a  very  little 
cinnamon.  Boil  all  slowly  until  the 
rice  has  ab.sorbed  the  moisture.  Mix 
in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
and,  when  cool,  make  the  rice  into 
balls,  placing  in  the  center  of  eae  h  some 
orange  marmalade.  Brush  them  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  sprinkle  with 
bread  crumbs,  put  them  in  a  wire  bas- 
ket, and  fry  them  in  boiling  fat  a  light 
brown.  Drain,  and  serve  in  a  napkin 
with  sugar  sifted  over  them. 

To.M  Tiiu.Mij  Curu.MHER  Pickles. — 
Cover  with  strong  brine  for  twenty- 
four  hours  1,(1(1(1  small  cucumbers,  then 
wash  with  cold  water,  and  let  them 
dry.  Mix  thoroughly  four  pounds  of 
sugai',  one  pound  of  white  mustard 
seed,  two  ounces  of  cloves  (whole),  two 
ounces  of  allspice  (whole),  one  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  one  of  white  ginger  root,  two 
ounces  of  black  pepper  (whole),  a  half- 
pint  of  horse-raddish,  cut  line,  a  half- 
pint  of  small  red  peppers,  four  or  five 
dozen  very  small  onions,  three  dozen 
cloves- of  garlic.  Put  the  cucumbers 
into  a  very  large  stone  jar,  alternating 
a  layer  of  cucumbers  and  a  layer  of  the 
above  mixture.  Cover  the  whole  with 
good  cold  cider  vinegar.  A  plate  with 
a  weight  should  be  set  on  them. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Peaches  and  Wiiippeu  Cream. — 
Take  half  a  dozen  large  freestone 
peaches,  yellow,  fair  and  smooth. 
Place  them  in  a  dish  and  cover  them 
with  very  hot  water;  let  them  stand 
in  the  scalding  water  for  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  minute,  then  cover  them 
with  cold  water  and  add  a  lump  of  ice 
as  large  as  a  cocoanut.  Let  them  re- 
main in  the  water  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  then  lift  them  out  one  by  one 
and  remove  the  skin  by  starting  it  with 
a  knife  and  pulling  it  gently  with  the 
fingers  as  one  does  in  peeling  tomatoes 
after  a  similar  treatment.  When  the 
skins  are  removed  put  the  peaches  into 
a  large  earthen  dish,  being  careful  to 
pile  them  on  the  top  of  each  other  as 
little  as  possible,  and  place  the  dish  in 
the  refrigerator.  Take  one  pint  of 
cream,  half  a  tumbler  of  sherry  and  sug- 
ar to  taste.   It  should  be  a  little  sweeter 


than  ordinary  whip.  Stir  till  the  sug- 
ar is  dissolved.  Set  the  cream  in  a  dish 
of  ice  and  beat  it  with  an  egg  beater 
thick  and  smooth.  Take  the  peaches 
from  the  refrigerator,  carefully  cut 
them  in  halves,  remove  the  stone,  cut  a 
little  slice  off  the  round  side  of  each 
half,  and  place  them  on  a  flat  dish  with 
the  inside  of  the  peach  uppermost. 
Lay  a  tablespoonful  of  the  whipped 
cream  in  each  cavity  and  put  a  border 
of  the  whipped  cream  around  the  dish. 
This  makes  a  very  delicious  as  well 
as  ornamental  dish. 

Ckea.m  Cucumber  Soup.— To  make 
cream  soup,  boil  together  two  large 
peeled  and  sliced  eucumbers  and  two 
sliced  white  onions.  Cover  them  with 
a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  cook  slow- 
ly until  soft  enough  to  rub  through  a 
sieve.  Strain  the  water  as  well  in 
which  the  vegetables  are  cooked,  and 
set  that  and  the  pulp  aside  together. 
When  ready  to  finish  the  soup,  scald  a 
pint  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Rub  a 
level  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two 
of  Hour  to  a  paste.  Add  to  the  milk 
and  stir  until  smooth  and  slightly 
thickened.  Turn  into  it  the  cucumber 
mixture,  season  with  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Taste, 
and,  if  necessary,  add  more  seasoning. 
Serve  as  soon  as  possible.  If  in  mak- 
ing a  cream  soup  it  becomes  lumpy, 
beat  and  stir  it  well  with  an  egg  beater. 
It  will  work  out  the  lumps  and  make 
the  soup  slightly  frothy. 


M  ANV  bicycle  riders  have  wondered 
why  hills  are  much  easier  to  ascend  in 
the  dark  than  in  the  daylight.  The 
simple  explanation  of  this  curious  fact, 
as  given  in  the  Bi-.Vcirs,  is  that  "what 
the  eye  does  not  see  the  heart  does  not 
grieve  over.  The  brain  waste  does  not 
go  on  .so  rapidly  when  the  eye  sees  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  waste  it,  by  worrying 
about  what  has  to  be  done  before  the 
steep  is  conquered. "  The  writer  adds 
that  if  a  rider  will  select  a  hill  just  be- 
yond his  powers  and  "have  a  shot  at 
it  when  he  can  see  only  a  yard  or  two 
before  him,"  he  will  find  that  he  can 
surmount  it  with  ease. 


Westminster  Abbey  is  a  personal 
name  that  has  caused  no  end  of  com- 
ment, though  its  owner  came  by  it 
naturally  enough.  His  father  was  a 
lawyer  up  at  Albany,  and  when  the 
boy  was  born  the  parents  agreed  that 
he,  too,  should  be  a  lawyer.  By  way 
of  giving  him  a  fair  start  the  father 
decided  that  he  should  have  a  distin- 
guished name,  and  so  the  boy  was  bap- 
tized Westminster.  He  now  has  a 
grocery,  and  runs  in  conjunction  with 
it  a  curious  collection  of  junk. — N.  Y. 
Sun. 

An  Irishman,  comparing  his  watch 
with  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's,  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter.  Being  asked  what 
tickled  him,  he  answered:  "An'  how 
can  I  help  it  ?  Here  is  my  little  watch 
that  was  made  by  Paddy  O'Plaherty, 
which  cost  me  five  guineas,  has  beat 
your  big  London  clock  there  a  full  hour 
and  a  quarter  since  yisterday  morn- 
in'." — Golden  Rule. 


Little  Ethel  :  "Johnny  took  my 
banana."  Mother:  "Johnny!  what 
do  you  mean."  "It  was  all  in  the 
game,  mamma.  I  said:  'Let's  play 
Broadway,' and  she  said,  'AH  wight,' 
and  so  she  got  a  table  for  a  banana 
stand,  and  then  I  was  a  policeman  and 
walked  past." 

"Has  that  horse  a  pedigree  ?  "  asked 
the  tourist.  "None,"  replied  the 
honest  farmer;  "  nothin'  but  the 
heaves." — Washington  Star. 


Nothing  is  more  noble,  nothing  more 
venerable  than  fidelity. — Cicero. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.S.  Gov't  Report 
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A  World-Circuit  Telegram. 


One  day  last  April  a  telef^ram  was 
l)iit  into  the  hands  of  tho  courteous 
chief  ciif^incer  of  the  British  postal 
service,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  witli  thc 
ref|uest  that  he  would  say  whether  it 
c-ould  be  sent  around  the  world  by  a 
certain  route,  and  if  so,  what  time  it 
would  take  and  what  it  would  cost  per 

orfl.  When  the  person  who  nuidc  this 
.iHiuiry  went  a  few  days  later  to  look 
after  the  profi^ress  of  tho  telej^rain. 
Mr.  Preece  siiook  his  head.  "The 
whole  foreifj^n  department  are  at  it," 
he  said,  ""and  they  are  tearinfj  their 
hair  and  protesting,  but  you  shall  have 
it  soon."  The  route  planned  was  rather 
erratic.  It  asked  that  the  message  be 
sent  by  a  circuit  which  would  take  in 
the  entire  telegraphic  field  of  the 
world,  touching  at  the  most  remote 
points,  but  never  leaving  the  land  lino 
or  the  cable;  that  is,  never  being 
transferred  by  post  or  messenger  from 
one  i)oint  to  another.  Startmg  at  San 
Francisco,  the  route  ran  across  the 
continent  to  New  York  by  Vancouver 
and  Montreal.  From  New  York  it  fol- 
lowed the  world's  northern  telegraphii- 
boundaries  through  England.  Noi'way, 
.Sweden,  Russia  and  Siberia.  Going 
south,  it  touched  at  Nagasaki  in  Japan, 
Hongkong  in  China,  Singapore,  Java 
and  Sumatra,  cros.sed  Australia  and 
landed  in  New  Zealand.  Returning  to 
Singa])ore  it  crossed  to  Bombay,  made 
a  detour  to  Ceylon,  then  on  to  Aden, 
rounded  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  leav- 
ing the  line  at  Zanzibar  to  call  at  Sey- 
chelles and  Mauritius,  mounted  the 
west  African  coast  to  St.  fjouis  in 
Senegal,  crossed  the  south  Atlantic  to 
Permambuco,  traversed  South  America 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  X'alparaiso,  and 
then  went  north  through  Miwico  to 
New  York.  In  a  few  days,  true  to  his 
l)romise,  Mr.  Preece  had  the  answer 
ready.  The  telegram  could  be  sent. 
It  would  require  about  tifly-six  hours, 
and  would  cost  about  ninSty  francs 
f$18)  per  word. — World's  Progress. 

A   Faded   Signature   Brought  to 
Light  by  the  Camera. 


An  instance  of  the  use  of  pho- 
tography in  important  legal  matters  is 
given,  says  the  Win/if's  J'toi/nss,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  famous  Stubble- 
iield-Munford  con  trover.sy.  It  involved 
the  ownership  of  15((()  acres  of  valuable 
land  in  Fayette  county,  Ohio.  During 
Monroe's  administration  this  tract  was 
willed  by  one  of  the  old  Munfords  to  his 
five  heirs,  and  the  i)resent  suit  was 
brought  on  the  deed  of  sale  signed  by 
them.  The  Munford  heirs  deeded  the 
land  to  Stubblefield,  who  afterward 
sold  parts  of  it  to  different  parties,  who 
had  to  pay  twice  for  their  land.  The 
deed  of  sale.  di.scolored  and  yellow  with 
age,  showed  only  four  signatures  and  a 
space  for  a  fifth,  and  the  closest  scru- 
tiny could  not  discover  the  fifth.  On 
this  signature  turned  the  question  at 
i.ssue.  It  was  finally  decided  to  photo- 
graph the  signatures  and  see  if  the 
course  would  disclose  the  fifth  name. 
This  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  court  by  a  photographic  expert 
named  Spencer,  and  under  the  clo.sest 
watch  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who 
could  not  allow  the  original  to  leave  his 
hands.  On  the  plate  he  saw  traces  of 
the  signature,  and,  on  enlarging  the 
negative  ten  times,  the  entire  name 
was  as  plainly  seen  as  when  written. — 
Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 


—The  steam  wagons  are  hauling  lumber 
from  Foulks  &  Powning's  mill,  near  Reno, 
to  Verdi,  making  two  trips  per  dav  and  haul- 
ing ro,0(JO  feet. 


St.\te  of  Ohio.  City  or  Toledo,  ( 
Lucas  CocNTY, 

Fr.\nk  .1.  Chkney  makes  oath  thai  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  llrmof  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co 
doing  business  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Stale  aforesaid,  and  that  said  Hrm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONK  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Cat.vrhh  that  cannot  be  cured  bv 
the  use  of  Hah.  s  Catarrh  Ccre. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

.Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

(or.,  I  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

i  /  .Volar:/  P'Mie. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surf^es  of  the 
system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

i»WSold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  iliri  clory  at  50c  per  line  per 
niontli. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  Itl'KKK,  i»;  Market  St..  S.  P.    Al  Prize  Hoi 

steins:  (Jracle  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pips. 


•IF.KSKYS   Fim-  A.  J.  C.  C  reeiRliMfd  Bulls  for  salo 
at  San  (ieroiiiiiio.  Address  lloy  Bros..  Nii  aslo.  Cal 


1'.  II.  Ml  ltlMIV,  Perltins,  S;ic.  Co..  Cal.  Breodemf 
SluM-Uiui-ii  Caitli'.  Polaiid-riiliia  Jk  lierkslilrc  HoKS. 


JKUSKYS  The  best  A.  J.  CO.  reeistered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


VI.  1).  HOPKINS,  Pelaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
CaitUf.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


FKTKK  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  fur  i)ast  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


.IKKSKYS  AND  HOI-STKINS.  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stoclt;  also  ThorouKhbred  Hors  and 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  it  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Establislied  in  1876. 


Poultry. 


FOK  SALE  —  400  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Ooekorels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer's  flock  cheap.  Eggs  in  large  lots  at  re.ison- 
able  prices.  Write  for  anything  you  want  in  Ply- 
mouth Rooks.  Brown  L»*ghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
I  have  hundreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  In 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaction:  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference.  People's  Bank.  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgeus,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


■WILLIAM  NI LKS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNI.\  I'OULTKY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  foriUustratedanddescriptivecatalogue.  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird  s  L:iiHllug,  Cal.  Importer  ,md 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  She*'p.  R:ims  for  s:ile. 
Prict^a  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicite<l. 


K.  II.  CRANK,  Petalnma.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H,  HIIRKK,fi3«  Marltel  SI..S.  F.-  BKRKSHIRES. 


CH.-\S.  A.  STOWK.  Slockliin.  Regisl  d  Berkehires. 
A  few  choice  brood  sows  at  reason.ible  prices. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  ,Toaq\iin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Polarul-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE   MILLER,    Elisio.  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registere<i  Berksliire  Hogs. 

UKRKSHIRKS  ANI>  POL.VND-CHINA  HO(;S, 

Best  Stock:  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jers<\vs  and  Hol- 
steins.  Win.  Niles  J6  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  ISTti. 

TYLER  REACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Karjjt'ly  Kiirreafte 

YiMir  iiK'onie  by  biiyiiiif  an  Incu- 
bator ami  Piig'ag'lnf;  in  the  chluken 
buBinPHB.  Svnd  Btamp  for  our 
<-atal()»ru('  of  IncnbatorB.  Wlro 
NetUii^r.  Hl<>u«i<'<1  PowlHand  Poul- 
try Appliancf  s  g-i-ti* Tally,  liemcm- 
her  thf  Bfnt  »,«  thf  <'hfapfnt.  PACIFIC 
INCUHATOR  CO..  i:il7  Castro  St., 
uaklan<l.  Cal. 


F'R  ANK.    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  iCare  Sanla  Rosa  N:ilional 
Bank.)    Importer.  Breeiier.  Exporter. 

S.C  \A/hlte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  Brou/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F=*lymoi4th  Roolcs, 
Black  /Vllnorcas. 

Eggs,  J3  per  13.-««i  <a~Send  for  Circular. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 


co/y\       IN  V, 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TTTRTT  FF  jubilee,  jubilee.  —  The  late  Im- 
>j\jui.L.i^i-.f  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  It  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self- regulating 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  200.  IfOO  and  500-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  F.  WHITMAN.  Agent.  2045  Alameda  Ave..  Ala- 
meda, Cal.   .Send  for  circular. 

The  Horse  and  H  s  Diseases. 

IIV  H.  .1.  KK.MUl.l.,  .M.  11. 

Thirty-five  line  engravings 
showing  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horses.  Gives 
the  cause,  symptoms  and 
tlu>  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving 
the  doses,  effects  and  anti- 
dotes of  all  the  principal 
medicines  used  for  the  horse 
and  a  few  pages  on  the  ac- 
tion.and  uses  of  medicines. 
Rules  for  telling  the  age  of  a 
horse,  with  a  tine  tfngraving 
sliowlng  the  appearance  of  the  teetli  at  each  year. 
It  is  printed  on  line  pai>er  and  lias  nearly  100  pages. 
<Hx.')  Inches.  Price,  only  2.5  cents,  or  live  for  Jl.  on 
receipt  of  which  we  will  send  hv  mail  to  ;iny  ad- 
dress. The  Oewey  Publishing  Co.,  '.".'O  Market 
Si..  San  Francisco. 


ii»i:iii.K 
Bretch-Loailtrl 
$5.00 

RIFLES  »i.:5| 
WATCHES 


BUNS 


BICYCLES  SIS 

All  klD'l*  cliMprr  il.ftD  «U«. 
■  hrrr.      lietim  yoa  buy  Sfol 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  00. 

lll»I»ia8l.,Ci>eUMtlbO. 


MECHAM  &  FRITSCH, 

luiporters  &  Itreetlers  of  Red  I'ltlled  Cattle. 

We  have  'JflO  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  CrossbrtHls  on 
Devoiis.  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Address 
communication    regarding   Cattle   to  MECHAM  & 

FlUTSCH.  I'.  lahini:,,  c.il. 


MECHAn  &  HINKLE, 

Importers  &   Kreeilers  of  Slirophire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  imported  or  bred  direct  from  im- 
liorted  stock.  The  Shrophire  excels  all  mutton 
breeds  for  a  cross  on  the  merino— giving  more  wool 
.and  million  than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure 
and  Cross-bred  Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  SO  head  of 
Imported  Slirophires  on  hand.  Direct  inquiries  re- 
garding Shrophire  to  MECHA.M  St  HINKLE. 
Petalunia.  Cal. 


M.  MECHAM, 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  ★ 

(Successors  to  THOM.SON  &  EVANS, 1 

1 10  *  112  BEALE  STREET,  S.  ¥. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.   4-  Steam  Engines. 

.    .    All  Kijuls  lit  MArHlXEKY. 

— 'fn 


Breeder  t»r  Ainerl<*an  ."VltTino  Sheep  "Without 
Horns.  The  only  flock  in  the  United  States  When 
we  bought  our  shet-p  East  'U  years  ago.  among  tliem 
was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  tine  large 
sheep,  shearing  at  2  years  old.  a  12-monlh's  fleece. 
3S  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


1  h:\v  Ill-id  fi-..m  liiin  ami  liist:i'l  ever  since  and 
have  ne\-er  made  an  out-croMs  .ami  never  used  the 
same  ram  but  one  year  on  the  sanu-  fimtk.  My  rams 
at  two  years  old  weigh  from  IIXI  to  IHtl  lbs.,  have  a 
strong  constitution,  without  wrinkles,  and  will 
sliear  on  an  average  :»i)o»il  2.5  lbs.,  a  12-monlh"s 
fleece,  of  long  w  hile  wool.  Kamsand  Ewes  for  sale. 
P.  O.  Address  Stoiiv  Point,  Si>noina  Co..  Cal.  R. 
R.  Slaliun.  Pelaluma. 


STOCKmSCALES 

ATor^^^^^  $46.' 
U.  S.  STANOARO.  FULLY  WARRARni. 

^IMlm«dafe«rK.K,atrti<ia  aadamptoMa*  Mi 

OSGOOD  A  THOMPSOK,  Bmai»cmtc^  a.  n 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-live  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Ag:ent, 

126  KEARNV   STREET,  S.VN    KRANt  ISCO. 

Back  Files  of  the  Facifp'  Rcrai.  PttKss  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  ti.H)  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (l wo  volumes),  W.  Inserted  In 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  ."iO  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


BERKSHIRES. 

Wo  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State"  Fair.  We  competed  for  \S  ribbons 
and  won  II,  as  follows:  Especial;  2  sweepstakes;  3 
firsts;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

SESSIOINS  &  CO., 

P.  O  Box  686.  Ixtn  Angeles,  Cal. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


(ienuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Uamble, 
Wells.  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Caltle healthy.  Formllch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 

619  Howard  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


<^^H^co  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  moet  sacceufol  college  on  this  cnotinent.    For  farther  particnlajs  addreu  the  Hecretarr. 

J04.  UUtiUKdi.  Al.  U.  C.  V.  S.»  2a37-^a3tl  »t&te  Ht..lDhlca«o.  IIU 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


220  Market  St, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


ESTABLISHED  ISO  3 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  tnistworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientiflc  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  oftlce.  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  oftered  home  Inventors  by  othi^r  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Offlce,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  palenls  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  aixl 
udvlee  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY  A  CO.,  Patent  Atentt,  220  Market  St.,  5.P> 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  17,  1894. 

FLOUR— Prices  were  lowered  all  around  to- 
day. We  quote  as  follows;  Net  cash  prices 
for  Famil.v  Kxtras,  $.3  10  (a,  $.3  25  i)4  bbl;  Bakers' 
Extras.  *3r«  $.3  10;  SuperHne,  $2(S'$2  25  i?  bbl. 

WHEAT— There  is  fairly  steady  movement  on 
export  account,  though  it  would  be  much  more  sat- 
isfactory to  sellers  it  the  volume  of  business  were 
of  larger  magnitude.  Prices  keep  low,  but  growers 
apparently  accept  the  situation,  as  shippers  find 
no  trouble  in -securing  all  grain  that  may  be 
needed.  Quotable  at  76'4(o77i4c  *  ctl  for  No.  1 
shipping,  with  78-Mc  for  choice  offerings.  Milling 
Wheat  remains  steady  at  S2'/2@87i4c  ctl. 
Walla  Walla  Wheat,  67Hc  for  fair  average,  55@65c 
for  No.  2,  and  4r\0  Wc  for  oft  grade. 

BARLEY— The  market  has  easy  tendency,  and 
sales  at  full  figures  are  exceptional.  Offerings  of 
feed  quality  are  liberal,  while  brewing  descrip- 
tions are  not  quite  so  fully  represented.  Arrivals 
so  far  this  week  have  been  large  and  the  market  is 
rather  heavily  furnished  at  the  present  time.  We 
quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  75(a).77'/2C;  choice,  7S% 
fffgOc;  Brewing,  H5@87i4c,'i!>  ctl. 

OATS— Business  has  shown  some  little  improve- 
ment within  the  past  day  or  two,  and  dealers  are 
hopeful  of  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  affairs. 
Prices,  however,  continue  against  sellers.  Stocks 
are  large  giving  buyers  good  scope  for  making  se- 
lections We  quote:  Milling,  $1  10(5',1  15;  Surprise, 
$1  1(1(511  15;  fancy  feed,  $1  0.5iai  10;  good  to  choice, 
9.5c®f  0214;  poor  to  fair,  a5ffl92y.c:  Black,  $1  lOfr/ 
I  25';  Red,  $lfi.|l  10;  Gray.90c@*l  1*  ctl. 

CORN— The  market  is  very  quiet,  scarcely  any 
attention  being  given  to  offerings.  Free  arrivals 
nf  new  crop  are  expected  in  the  near  future,  and 
this  fact  tends  to  impart,  easy  feeling  to  the  situa- 
lion.  Quotable  at  $1  10®!  I2'i  ctl  for  large 
Yellow,  $1  12'4(n!  l  15  for  small  Yellow  and  $1  22>/2 
W'l  2714  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN-Quotable  at  $27  50@28  50  V 
ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at-  $27Co28 
Ion.    Fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  2%(a3',ic  TP  tb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  'f.  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  $37  50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $30  ? 
ton;  jobbing,  $32  50. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard.  Brown, $2faj$2  25; 
Yellow,  $3  50(S2  60;  Trieste,  $2  25rni.2  50;  Canary, 
.3(a;4c;  Hemp,  SXCuAUcV^.  Rape, 2(S),2Mc ;  Timothy, 
.5@6c  ft;  Alfalfa.  California,  7@7'/2C;  Utah, 
mWiC:  Flax,  $2@2  25T?|ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16  50®17  50  ^  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  314c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c:  Graham  Flour,  3c:  Oatmeal,  4<4c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c:  Cracked  Wheat,  31/2O;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  i%((tA%c  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $14@14  50  tf*  ton. 

HAY— The  market  has  a  weak  tone.  Supplies  are 
free.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  V  ton  less  than 
rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale 
city  prices  for  rope- bound  Hay:  Wheat  $8(ffl$12; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  500-10  50;  Oat,  $7011;  Wild 
Oat,  $7@.H;  Alfalfa.  $8@9;  Barley,  $6@9;  Clover, 
$7@10;  compressed,  $7@11;  Stock,  $6@7  ^  ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  100-tb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-tb 
bags,  $11  50. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@60c  bale. 

HOPS— No  business  doing.  Quotations  nominal 
at  a  range  of  bft'  ^Vjc  B). 

RYE— Quotable  at  87i4@.90o  ^  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  95o@$l  50  f,  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $17  50(oU8 
IS  ton. 

POTATOES.— Trade  continues  of  steady  char- 
acter. Supplies  are  ample.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Early  Rose,  30frt35c;  River  Red,  40@5(lc; 
Garnet  Chile,  35@45c;  Burbanks,  35(ai50c;  Salinas 
Uurbanks,  75c@$l ;  Sweets,  7.5c@$l  25  f.  ctl. 

ONIONS— Receipts  for  the  past  two  days  were 
over  2000  sks.,  causing  easier  feeling  in  prices. 
Quotable  at  50(5'55c  1?  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $150@175; 
Blackeyc.  $1  60@1  65;  Niles,  $1  25@1  50  ctl. 

BEANS.— Movement  slow.  Prices  lack  strength 
We  quote:  Bayos,  $1  6,5@I  70;  Butter,  $t  75(»,2  for 
small  and  $2@2  10  for  large;  Pink,  $1  30@1  35;  Red, 
$1  7.Vn'l  90;  Lima,  $4  1004  35;  Pea,  $2  20@  2  30; 
Small  White.  $2  30@2  40;  Large  White,  $1  90(a!$2  10; 
Blackeye,  $3  6.5®3  75;  Red  Kidney,  $3  'iW'A  50; 
Horse,  $1  35(n  1  50  f,  ctl. 

VEGETABLES.— Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  are 
both  well  represented.  We  quote  as  follows :  Greei 
Okra,  .35(51.500  'f.  box;  Egg  plant,  2.5(3)40c  ^ 
box;  Cucumbers,  25(5i35c  ^  box  for  bay;  Summer 
Squash,  30(9400  f-  box;  Green  Corn,  50@-7.5c  H  sack 
for  common  and  $101.50  f.  box  for  bay;  Marrowfat 
Squash.  $fi?iton;  Green  Peppers,  -lOOfiOc  'f,  box 
for  Chile  and  40(n(»c  T?  box  for  Bell;  Tomatoes, 
100.300  *  box;  Turnips,  7.5c  "#  ctl;  Beets,  7.5c 
sack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  ^  ctl;  Carrots,  .3.5(a40c; 
Cabbage,  5fl(<i60c;  Garlic.  H4(a2c  If*  tb;  Cauliflower, 
60070c  ^  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  10c  If*  fb. ;  Dry  Okra, 
15c  ^  ft>. 

FRESH  FRUIT.— The  season  is  almost  over, 
and  there  is  more  or  less  falling  off  in  the  demand. 
Melons  are  altogether  neglected.  Good  Apples 
and  Pears  continue  in  favor.  We  quote:  Pome- 
granates, .5(l((i  75c  ^*  box;  Quinces.  25@50c  ?  box; 
Peaches,  20(n.5nc  ^  box;  Black  Figs.  5007.5c 
box:  Plums,  e.5(n50c  1?  box;  Apples,  25cO$l  ?  box; 
Pears,  common,  25050c  box;  Bartlett  Pears, 
60cO$l  25  ^>  box;  Cantaloupes,  40cO$l  crate; 
Nutmegs,  406ir)Oc;  Watermelons,  $3@6 hundred. 

GRAPES— Moderate  demand.  We  quote:  Mus- 
cat, 2.5O50c;  Black,  2.5(S;i5c;  Tokay,  ;jno50c;  Isa- 
bella. 60(S  6,5c ;  Cornechon,  4O(n60c  I*  box;  Zinfandel 
Wine  Grapes,  $8g  13;  Mission,  $8(311;  Chasselas, 
$10  f.  ton. 

BERRIES— Custom  is  found  for  all  receipts. 
We  quote  as  follows :  Raspberries,  $4(a6  ^  chest ; 
Strawberries.  $205  ^  chest  for  Sharpless  and 
$5(ff6  for  Longworths ;  Huckelberries,  5@6c  1»  B). ; 
Cape  Cod  Cranberries,  $10(^11  Ti*  bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote  as  follows:  Mexi- 
can Limes,  $3  50@4 box;  Lemons,  Sicily, —O—; 
California  Lemons,  $1  .5003  for  common  and 
$4©5  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1@2  *  bunch; 
Pineapples  $2(S3  50  dozen. 

DRIED  FRI'IT- Moderate  trade  in  progress. 
Prices  somewhat  easy. 

Following  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8Hc  ;  choice,  do.  He; 
fancy,  714c;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6;4c;  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated ,  6!/j07c;  sun-dried.  506c. 

Peaches— Fancy.  6',4c;  choice,  6Mc;  standard, 
5Jic;  prime,  5',4c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@il3c. 

Pears— Fancy. halves, 5',4c;quarters,4'/2C;  choice, 
i\ic  \  standard,  3',4c:  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4(a5o:  unpitted,  lV402c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4?ifc  5c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6'/4c;  standard, 
6c;  prime.  5V4c. 

Raisins- 4-crown,  loose,  4!sO  V  lb.  iu  5-lb.  boxes; 


3-crown,  3c;  2-crown,  2'/4c;  seedless  Sultanas,  Siic, 
seedless  Muscatels,  214c  f,  lb;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  ■35  i(  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters.  $1  60; 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  35  f>  box. 
Dried  Grapes— 2c  ft). 

NUTS— Chestnuts.  — (g— c  ^Ib;  Walnuts,  .5(070 
for  hard  shell,  6(5,80  for  soft  shell  and  8c  for 
paper  shell ;  California  Almonds,  8H(3'9c  for  soft 
shell,  7c  for  hard  shell  and  10c  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  4HO'6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  .5(g:'6c;  Filberts, 
SHO^c;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  7@7'4c;  Cocoanuts,  $4  to 
$4  50  -#  100. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  Comb,  10(g'll'4c;  water 
white,  extracted,  707140 ;  light  amber,  extracted, 
514(060;  dark  amber,  hCn  hy^c  '-^  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  ^@26c  H  lb. 

BUTTER.— Market  slow  and  weak.  We  quote: 
Fancy  Creamery,  34@26c;  fancy  dairy,  23@24c; 
good  to  choice,  20022c;  store  lots,  17(919c;  pickled 
roll,  new,  18@20c;  firkin,  16(o-19c  ^  lb. 

CHEESE.— Prices  are  higher.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Choice  to  fancy,  9(oMlc;  fair  to  good, 
7@8c ;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine.  12i4@14c  ^  ft. 

EGGS— Ranch  parcels  are  again  showing 
strength  in  price,  .some  sales  being  reported  as 
high  as  41c.  We  quote  as  follows:  California 
ranch,  3Si§!40c;  store  lots,  2.5@35c;  Eastern  Eggs, 
20024c  ^  dozen  for  good  to  choice  and  26c  for 
fancy. 

POULTRY— Market  heavily  stocked  at  the 
moment.  Easy  prices.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys- 
Gobblers,  I.3016c;  Hens,  12015c-#  ft;  Roosters,  $.30 
$4  for  old,  and  .$3  .50(ai5  for  young;  Broilers,  $20 
2  50  for  small  and  $2  7.503  for  large;  Fryers, 
$3  2.503  .50;  Hens,  $3  50(o  4  .50;  Ducks,  $2  .5004;  Geese 
$1  25(^1  .50  f.  pair;  Goslings,  $1  50(n  1  75  pair; 
Pigeons,  $1  25@1  75  ^  dozen. 

GAME.— Sells  well  if  in  order.  Fair  receipts. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Quail.  $1  50fo'l  75  ^  doz; 
fJanvasback,  — ;  Mallard,  $.3(o  5;  Sprig,  $2  50(fi  3  25; 
Teal,$l  75ffi!9;  Widgeon, $2;  small  Ducks,  $1  2.5f'!  1  50; 
common  Snipe,  7.50!  25c;  Gray  Geese,  $2((<2  25; 
Rabbits,  $1(0  1  511;  Hare,  .50c(o  $1. 

PROVISIONS— Hams  and  Lard  are  both  lower. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hams,  14(f/ 1414c  f(  ft;  California  Hams,  13i/4013c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  1414(0  1,5c; 
medium.I014c; do,  light,  11 ;  do,  light,  boneless,  I2i.4c; 
Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $22;  ht  bbls,  $11  50;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  $23;  ht  bbls,  $12;  Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8  50;  do,  family,  $9;  extra,  do.  $9  500-10 
1*  bbl;  do,  smoked,  9O10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces,  7140; 
do,  prime,  steam,  lOc;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
IO1/2C;  5-ft  pails,  103ic;  .3-ft  pails.  He;  California, 
10-ft  tins,  8i/4@9c;  do,  h-Vb,  9(3)9140 ;  California  pure, 
in  tierces,  9c;  do,  compound,  714c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— The  past  week  shows  no  change  for  the 
better.  Trade  is  provokingly  quiel  and  dull,  and 
dealers  will  simply  have  to  exercise  further  pa- 
tience until  .something  occurs  that  will  tend  to 
stir  up  some  trading.  The  weekly  report  of  Thos. 
Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says:  "Wool  is  and  has  been 
so  dull  that  comparatively  no  sales  have  been 
made  for  two  we(dis.  The  quotations  given  from 
week  to  week  seem  so  low  that  trade  ought  to  be 
active,  but  it  is  not;  and  in  order  to  do  any  busi- 
ness, lower  quotations  would  have  to  be  given. 
Holders  of  Wool,  however,  feel  that  prices  are  now 
too  low,  and  therefore  they  are  not  much  disposed 
to  make  further  concessions.  There  are  no  scour- 
ing orders  for  the  time  being,  and  dealers  gener- 
ally are  not  inclined  to  buy  for  shipment;  hence, 
it  may  be  considered  a  dull  and  waiting  market." 

We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  *  ft   5®  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  5®  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair   8®  9 

Do,  choice  10@12 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6®  7 

Good  to  choice  8®  10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada- 
Heavy    6®  8 

Choice,  light  9@10 

We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   7  (Si8;4 

Northern  defective   5  ®7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  O  6 
Do,  defective    3   @  4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,     lb. . .  .5   @,5i^c   4  @4i4 

Medium  Steers.  78  to  56  lbs  4!4@—      SH® — 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  3H(9—      3  @— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  3i/2@4       3  @— 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3  ©314  2!4@— 

Stags  3   ®—      2  (gi— 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   ®—      3  @— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5   @—      4  @— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6   @—      5  ®— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  7c;  Dry  Kips,  9(a'10c; 
Calf  Skins  do,  9(o  10c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  6c; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10020c  each;  do,  short,  2.5@a5c 
each;  do,  medium,  40@.50c  each:  do,  long  wool.  50® 
75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25c;  do,  good 
medium,  15®20c;  do,  winter,  .5c  1*  lb ;  Goat  Skins, 
•30Oa5c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10®20  for 
damaged,  and  5c  each  tor  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined, 60-6i,8C; rendered, 
4H@4=aC;  country  Tallow,  4®4i4c;  Grease,  3(o:3!4c 

MEAT  MARKET. 

No  change  in  prices.  Offerings  of  all  kinds  are 
liberal  and  buyers  still  have  the  situation  in 
their  favor.  Following  are  the  rates  tor  whole 
carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  4i/4®5c;  second  quality,  4c ; 
third  quality.  3fo>3i/2C  *  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@5c  for  large  and  5@7c 
m  ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3®-4i4c  f,  lb. 

LAMB— Spring,  4@5c  f.  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4?ic;  small  Hogs,  4?ic;  stock  Hogs,  4S<a 
4iio;  dressed  Hogs,  6V4'0O7c  ^  lb. 


will  never  float  until  the  last  ring  is 
broken,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  last 
pieces  are  being  used." 


5anta  Clara  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Shape  of  a  Pork  Barrel. 


A  farmer  writes  thus:  "  Formerly  I 
salted  my  pork  in  a  bulging  barrel  (as 
I  think  most  farmers  now  do),  and  I 
found  that  when  the  meat  got  below 
the  bulge  of  the  bai-rel  it  would  float  in 
brine,  and  become  what  we  call  rusty, 
which  made  it  very  objectionable.  I 
had  a  cask  made  straight  staved,  big 
at  the  bottom  and  small  at  tiie  top, 
and  since  then  I  have  not  been  troubled 
with  rusty  pork.  It  was  made  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  and,  save  wanting  a 
little  hooping,  is  good  yet.  If  pork  is 
cut  in  strips  and  packed  edgewise  and 
tight  as  packers  do  in  such  a  cask,  it 


Following  is  the  latest  Bulletin  (No. 
11)  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange: 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  October  1.5,  1894. 

The  past  week  has  brought  to  us  but  little 
that  is  new  with  reference  to  the  fruit  mar- 
ket. Sales  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  being  made 
by  those  who  are  dealers,  and  also  by  brokers 
and  oommission  houses.  The  Exchange, 
during  the  week,  has  sold  three  cars  of 
prunes— two  40s  to  ,50s  and  one  .50s  to  60s. 
The  price  of  the  40s  to  50s  was  !)  cents  in 
sacks  and  of  the  50s  to  60s,  7  cents.  There 
has  been  soine  inquiry  for  'cots  and  peaches, 
also  Silver  prunes,  cherries  and  alinonds. 
The  prices  have  not  varied,  and,  when  sales 
are  made,  former  quotations  are  paid. 

The  French  crop  is  coming  forward,  and 
with  the  amount  left  from  last  year  will  con- 
stitute the  only  competition  we  have  worthy 
of  mention.  The  French  have  no  large  sizes 
in  the  1894  crop,  and.  as  we  have  none,  the  .50 
to  60  prune  will  have  to  be  taken  for  fancy 
stock. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  va- 
rious associations  on  Tuesday,  the  question  of 
cxmsignments  was  discussed,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  none  should  be  made.  The  experi- 
ence of  last  year  was  such  that  not  only  those 
who  consigned  suffered  very  severely,  but 
those  who  withheld  suffered  equally  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  trade  in  carload  lots 
or  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  market  was  full 
of  consigned  goods.  For  three  months  busi- 
ness was  absolutely  dead.  This  condition 
will  be  brougdt  about  each  year  .so  long  as 
goods  are  consigned,  and,  if  persisted  in,  will 
entirely  destroy  f.  o.  b.  sales.  Buyers  have 
taken  almost  wholly  low-grade  goods,  and  now 
nearly  every  broker  and  commission  house  is 
calling  for  extra  or  fancy  stock  on  consign- 
ment. They  fix  no  prices — in  fact,  there  will 
be  none  fixed  in  such  cases  till  the  goods  are 
in  hand,  and  then  the  purchaser  makes  the 
price.  The  promises,  however,  made  by  the 
solicitors  are  very  gilt-edged  and  glowing. 
The  Eastern  purchasers  are  as  much  better 
off  as  we  are  with  the  goods  here  where  they 
will  not  be  a  constant  menace  to  their  busi- 
ness and  prospects.  Our  advice  is,  ki'ep  all 
stock  that  can  be  graded  or  intelligently  de- 
scribed here  on  the  coast  till  sold.  It  some- 
times happens,  where  large  quantities  or  va- 
rieties are  bought  together,  that  some  lots 
are  indescribable  and  can  only  be  sold  where 
the  purchaser  can  examine  them.  Last  year 
the  Exchange  had  five  cars  of  this  kind  of 
stock.  This  year  it  has  had  two,  and  sent  one 
to  Chicago  and  one  to  Kansas  City,  subject  to 
its  own  order. 

PHICES. 

I'runes — Four  sizes  still  remain  at  5  cents, 
while  40s  to  50s  have  sold  for  9  cents  and  50s 
to  60s  for  7  cents. 

Apricots  are  quiet,  prices  unchanged,  with 
an  urgent  demand  to  forward  good  or  fancy 
slock. 

Peaches  are  dull,  with  a  slight  yielding  in 
prices  in  some  localities  in  order  to  make  im- 
mediate sales. 

Other  fruits  remain  the  same  as  quoted 
last  week. 

A  letter  from  Chicago  says:  "The  jobbers 
all  predict  a  nmaKli  within  a  short  time,  one  of 
their  strongest  reasons  being  consignments." 
A  letter  from  Philadelphia  says:  "French 
prunes,  four  sizes  in  boxes,  are  offered  at  5 
cents,  delivered."  It  is  not  stated  whether 
old  or  new  stock.  We  often  predicted,  in  try- 
ing to  convince  growers  of  the  propriety  of 
taking  measures  to  provide  for  themselves, 
that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  our  en- 
tire product  could  not  be  sold  in  a  few  days. 
That  time  has  come,  and  we  have  hardly  pre- 
pared ourselves  for  it.  A  wise  use  of  what 
we  have  accomplished  will  go  a  long  way  in 
giving  assistance,  and  those  who  will  intelli- 
gently investigate  the  efforts  being  made  in 
their  behalf  will  surely  give  the  influence  of 
their  approval. 

Santa  Clara  County  Fkuit  Exchange, 

By  PniLO  Hersey,  Manager. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  320  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reanoiis  why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  shtndd  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  iu  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.,B."Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  iiiventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  all  British  colonics  and 
I>rovinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Patent 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popnlarly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  as  men  of  inf.uence  and  re- 
liability. Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency  can 
afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


Following  is  Bulletin  No.  26  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  17,  1894. 

The  dried-fruit  situation  remains  un- 
changed. We  think  buyers  no  longer  expect 
any  general  stampede  on  the  part  of  holders  of 
dried  fruits  to  realize,  or  to  suppose  lower 
prices  are  likely  to  be  reached,  unless  possi- 
bly in  the  case  of  raisins.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  trade  is  taking  our  dried  fruits  as  rapidly 
as  demand  from  retailers  requires,  but  it  is 
not  accumulating  stocks.  The  only  really  ac- 
tive demand  is  for  the  very  finest  grades  in 
all  lines.  The  unfavorable  conditions  which 
checked  growth  after  fruit  was  well  set,  af- 
fected all  fruits  alike.  Even  where  crops 
were  light  or  well  thinned,  the  fruit  is  com- 
paratively small ;  where  crops  were  heavy,  it 
was  generally  very  small.  The  result  is  that 
four  and  five-crown  raisins,  40-.50  prunes,  and 
really  "  fancy  "  apricots  are  at  a  premium  and 
the  poorest  grades  will  move  if  .sold  cheap 
enough,  while  in  ordinary  stock  there  is  the 
same  tendency  to  light  business  as  prevails  in 
all  lines  of  trade.  The  demand  for  mixed  cars 
is  relatively  larger  than  usual,  as  many  job- 
bers who  have  been  accustomed  to  order 
straight  cars  of  several  varieties  of  fruit,  now 
desire  one  car  at  a  time,  containing  all  varie- 
ties. And  the  small  jobbers  who  have  in  for- 
mer years  been  accustomed  to  order  in  that 
way,  are  inclined  to  order  bag  lots  from  spot 
stocks  at  the  East. 

Apricots  continue  inactive  in  the  Eastern 
markets  at  former  prices,  equivalent  to  from 
6  to  12  cents  f.  o.  b.  coast,  ac(wdiiig  to  quality. 

Periches. ~Our  correspondence  has  more  allu- 
sion to  peaches  than  to  apricots,  but  shows  no 
active  inquiry.  There  is  a  moderate  trade  at 
about  5^4  to  cents.  Considerable  stocks, 
however,  are  held  by  growers  and  Exchanges 
at  from  7  to  s  cents  for  fine  goods. 

Kectarines  at  about  the  same  rate,  with  some 
very  fine  a  little  higher. 

/'/■»»f.s'.- -October  is  always  the  great  prune 
selling  mouth,  and  considerable  stocks  are 
leaving  the  State  on  the  basis  of  4^;  to  5  cents 
for  the  four  sizes.  The  Santa  Clara  Exchanges 
hold  firm  at  5?^,  and  .some  of  the  larger 
private  buyers  take  the  same  stand.  The 
Santa  Clara  Exchange  has  sold  all  its  40-.50's 
at  !l  cents.  Some  sales  of  .50-60's  have  been 
made  at  7  cents;  one  of  four  sizes  in  boxes  at 
6  cents.  One  offer  of  9',,  for  40-.50's  has  been 
declined,  but  are  not-  advised  whether  in 
boxes  or  bags. 

So  far  as  the  California  crop  is  concerned, 
there  is  so  little  of  it  that  with  trade  condi- 
tions even  as  good  as  last  year,  and  the  for- 
eign competition  such  as  it  will  be  this  year, 
growers  would  be  justified  in  expecting  6 
cents  for  the  four  sizes.  With  conditions  as 
they  are,  the  price  set  by  the  Santa  Clara  ex- 
changes seems  to  us  reasonable.  The  only 
reason  why  all  we  have  do  not  move  promptly 
at  that  price  is  that  the  French  crop  can  be 
had  at  -$5. ,50  per  hundred,  freight  and  duty 
paid,  for  the  four  sizes  in  boxes,  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  while  our  prunes  at  5  cents 
f.  o.  b.,  coast,  cost  $0.20  per  hundred  at  the 
same  points.  While  California  goods  are  pre- 
ferred, the  French  will  hold  the  marked  at 
that  difference  in  price.  In  the  interior, 
where  freight  on  French  prunes  has  to  be 
paid  from  New  York,  of  course  the  difference 
is  less. 

Si/iv;-  Primes  are  worth  from  '■^  to  7  cents,  de- 
pending entirely  on  quality. 

Eaisins.— The  raisin  market  is  very  uncer- 
tain, except  for  the  very  best  grades,  which 
are  held  stiff  at  combination  prices.  The  most 
of  the  goods  sent  East  have  been  consigned 
under  combination  rules,  with  prices  guaran- 
teed to  meet  the  market  at  time  of  delivery. 

The  shipments  of  dried  fruit  out  of  the 
State  originating  on  the  lines  of  the  S.  P. 
Company  from  July  1  to  September  :!0,  were 
as  follows : 

1KS)4.  m:i. 

Prunes,  carloads   117  126 

Dried  grapes  ;   20 

Raisins   322  67 

other  dried  fruit   847  543 

From  which  it  is  apparent  that  more  dried 
fruit  left  the  State  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  crop  year  than  during  the  same 
time  in  189.3.  Most  of  the  raisins,  of  course, 
were  old  stock. 

The  position  of  all  the  Exchanges  remains 
as  heretofo  e  quoted. 

California  Fruit  Exchange, 
By  Edward  F.  Adams,  Manager. 


Improved  Steel  Snatch  Block. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in 
another  column  of  the  "Harvey"  Snatch 
Block.  Though  the  block  is  in  very  general 
use,  the  cut  accompanying  the  advertisement 
will  enable  those  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  its  construction  to  form  some  idea  of  its 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  kind.  One  of 
its  chief  claims  to  favor  is  the  guiding  ribs 
secured  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek 
plates,  which  cover  the  spac(\s  between  the 
sides  of  the  pulley  and  the  sides  of  the  cheek 
plate,  thus  providing  a  smooth  running 
channel  for  the  cable,  without  the  possibility 
of  it's  becoming  jammed,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  common  block.  Another  .strong  feature  is 
that  the  opening  side  of  tlic  block  is  a  solid 
piece,  easily  maniimlateil  under  all  conditions 
and  giving  added  strength  to  the  whole. 
Those  who  are  interested  can  obtain  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  "  Harvey  " 
Improved  Steel  Snatch  Block  by  sending  for 
an  illustrated  circular  to  the  manufacturers, 
The  California  Stump  Puller  Co.,  82-84  Zoe 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  cotton  shower,  looking  exactly  like 
a  snow  storm,  is  a  common  sight  in  the 
Cottonwood  groves  in  Colorado. 
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October  20,  1894. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Random  Thoughts. 

By  A.  P.  RoACHE,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  California. 

Mid  mountain  frorgc  of  Hifrhlands  heifrht 
There  is  naught  but  beauty  to  the  sight. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Session 
of  the  California  State  (iranjje  is 
past,  and  its  history  added  to  the  suc- 
cessful enterprises  of  the  age.  As 
predicted,  and  verified,  by  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  meetings  yet  held. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  other  result 
could  have  obtained  when  the  combined 
wisdom  and  fraternity  of  Stockton 
(irangc  and  neighboring  granges,  com- 
bined with  the  liberal  and  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  city  of  Stockton  and  her 
most  prominent  citizens,  were  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  the  enterpi-ise.  It  is  no 
(li.si)aragemi'nt  to  any  other  section  in 
which  the  State  (Irange  has  met  to  say 
that  Stockton  did  nobly  and  well,  and 
the  splendid  and  successful  efforts  of 
her  grange  and  her  people  will  long  be 
remembered  with  ])leasure  by  all  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  been  i)resent. 

The  Love  Feast  yielded  full  measure 
of  §weet  connnunion  and  fraternal 
sympathy  and  love,  heartfelt  and 
sincere,  re-welded  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship and  affection  for  the  grand  old 
grange  and  its  cherished  members. 

Bro.  Noyes.  master  of  Stockton 
Grange,  more  than  redeemed  every 
promise  given  one  year  ago  when  he 
invited  the  State  Grange  to  hold  its 
twenty-second  session  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  live,  wide-awake  grange. 

October  12th  found  your  corre- 
spondent en  route  to  Skylandto  organ- 
ize a  new  grange.  Arriving  at  Knights 
Station,  we  were  met  l)y  Mr.  Frank 
Adams,  a  leading  spirit  in  the  move- 
ment, and  after  a  hospitable  reception 
at  the  cozy  home  of  Hro.  and  Sister 
Tattin  (five  miles  up  the  mountain) 
proceeded  to  the  Highland  .schoolhouse, 
where  we  met  a  small  though  e.vceed- 
ingly  intelligent  audience.  Hostilities 
were  at  once  commenced,  and  after  the 
necessary  preliminaries  were  arranged 
the  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rro.  K.  A.  Tattin  Master 

Bro.  (;arl  H.  Allan  Overseer 

Sister  M.  S.  Norton  Lecturer 

Bro.  .1.  F.  Bas.sett  Steward 

"   Chas.  Smith  Ass't  Steward 

"    K.  F.  Adams  Gate-Kecpcr 

"   Fred  Sorren.son  Treasurer 

"   Frank  Adams  Secretary 

"   A.  C.  Stowe  Chaplain 

Sister  E.  F.  Adams  I'omona 

"     N.  Ba.ssett  Flora 

"     K.  K.  Stowe  Ceres 

"     ('.  It.  Allen  Lady  Ass't  Steward 

K.  A.  Tattin  Organist 

The  new  grange  starts  on  its  voyage 
of  hfi'  with  a  sjilendid  set  of  officers. 
Tt  is  also  fortunate  in  securing  Bro. 
Tattin  as  its  master,  he  being  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  and  an  old  Michigan 
Patron.  His  knowledge  of  grange 
work  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
new  organization,  while  the  lecturer, 
Sister  Norton,  and  the  organist.  Sister 
Tattin,  have  long  ago  worshiped  at  the 
shrine  of  Pomona. 

This  new  star  begins  life  with  a  lofty 
name  (Highland),  and  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken  its  fame  will  yet  rival 
its  loft}'  name,  and  it  will  be  heard 
from  in  no  uncertain  action  in  the 
battles  for  emancipation  of  the  home, 
the  farm  and  the  fireside  from  selfish- 
ness, greed  and  injustice. 

Before  this  week's  Rural  reaches  its 
readers  your  correspondent  will  be  far 
on  the  way  to  the  land  of  the  "Rising 
Sun,"  and  Random  Thoughts  will  be 
caught  on  the  wing  amid  flying  trains 
and  the  ever-changing  panoi-ama  •  of 
travel. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  the  enthusiasm 
engendered  at  the  State  Grange  will 
augment  in  volume  until  it  reaches 
every  member  in  California  and  appeals 
to  each  so  powerfully  for  the  cause  of 
agriculture  and  its  advancement  that  a 
still  small  voice  will  whisper  to  the 
heart  of  each,  do  just  a  little,  devote  a 
few  thoughtful  moments  to  my  con- 
sideration, and  behold  how  mighty  1 
shall  become. 


Executive  Committee  Meeting. 


BEST  VALUE  ON  EARTH ! 


A  special  meeting  of  the  executive  ' 
committee  was  held  at  220  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Monday, 
Oct.  15,  18f)4.  Present  Bros.  Roache, 
Jones.  Loucks,  Walton  and  Secretary 
Mills. 

That  part  of  the  proceedings  relating 
to  the  ])rinted  amendments  to  State 
Constitution  was  stricken  from  the 
record.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Hexiilred,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  arrang<'  for  and  have 
printed  5(H)  copies  of  the  Journal  of  Proceed- 
ings of  the  twenty-sei-on;i  annual  session  of 
the  California  State  (Irange,  and  that  the  en- 
tire expense  be  limited  to  fKK)  for  the  com- 
plete work. 

Bro.  S.  T.  Coulter,  on  motion,  was 
appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  draw 
up  a  form  of  pledge  to  be  presented  to 
each  and  every  candidate  of  all  parties 
and  returned  to  the  .secretary  of  State 
(!  range  to  tile  for  future  reference. 

On  motion.  Bro.  G.  P.  Loucks  was 
appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  audit 
all  bills.  Committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  call  of  chair.       Don  Mills,  Sec. 


CONSUMPTION 

so  ritONOC.M  Kl» 

By  the  Physicians 

SEVERE 

COUCH 

At  Night 

Spitting  BiQOd 

Given  Over  by  the  Doctors ! 

LIFE  SAVED  BY 

AYER'S  CHERSY  PECTORAL 


OUR 


$25.00 


Educational 


"Seven  yeiir.s  ajio.  my  wife  hail 
spviTP  attack  of  hiws  iroulilo  win 
the  pliysii'j  ins  in  nnmi  irccl  '■on'^iinipli' 

Til  ir^li  \v.i<  cxlnniclv  dislrcssinc. 

espcri  illy  al  anil  was  fri>i|iii'nll\ 

atteiiilcil  witli  111''  s)iilliiiK  of  lilooil. 
The  ilocliir-i  licia-;  tnialilp  to  help  hci . 
1  iiiiliii'Pil  hrr  to  try  .Vyi'i's  Clierry  Tci-- 
Iciial.  Mil  l  «:is  ■iiirpris"  I  at  tin-  great 
ri'li''f  it  save,  llcfoic  msmic  hih'  wliolr 
bottle,  she  was  •■lued.  so  that  now  slu'  is 
ipiiti'  siroiiK  anil  licallliy.  That  this 
mi'ilirnic  savpil  iiiywifr-'s  Iifi-.  1  liavo  ni  t 
the  least  iloulit."  -  K.  Moi;i;is.  ^Icni- 
phis.  Ti'im. 

Ayer's  Glicrri,'  Pectoral 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT    THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
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CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

steel  Web  Pirliet  I.hwd  Fence ;  Steel  Gaten.  Steel 
PoBtB  and  Steel  Railfi ;  Tree.  Flower  anil  Tomato 
GuarilB  ;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.   CataloKne  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  HigliSt.,DeKalb,IU 

Jno.  Woodlock,  26  Beale  St., 

S.AN  Kkanciscii,  C.^i... 
GKNKKAI,  AGKXTS  KOK  r.VClFIC  SI.Ol'K. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

falls  into  line  wit  ii  an  oriliT  for  lliirty  iiiilcM 

of  I'a;;*' ri  Mc  T  to  l)t!  put  up  at  om  u,  ami  a 
probability  of  as  mucli  more  IX'iiijj  wanted 
this  season.  Thi.'*  insiiri;s  the  liapplne.ss  of 
several  hundred  adjoliiinj;  farmer.s,  who  will 
also  tjecome  custoniei's,  and  thus  the  gixxl 
worl{  Koes  on.  Other  feni-es  ".just  as  good  as 
the  Page,"  whose  elafttlcUy  exists  only  iu 
the  mind  of  the  seller,  stand  no  show  with 
the  railroads. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


>g^ORSE  BLANKETS 


ARE  THE  STRONGEST, 

Mtule  In  t250  Stylei*. 
For  ellber  roud  or  stable  use. 
All  shapes,  Biz*^  and  quallttes. 
^^•^^^      Wm.  Ayhks  &  Sons,  Philada. 


Assortment  Box. 

It  Contains  55  POUNDS 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices! 

BEST  QUALITY. 


With  each  .Xssortmeut  Hex.  we  give  you  FREE, 
a  Richly  Decorated  Dinner  and  Tea  Service  of  IflO 
pieces.  (JOLD  HANDLES,  EXQUISITE  SHAPE. 
A  PERFECT  GEM.  SATISFACTION  GUAR- 
ANTEED. 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

52  to  58  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Davis  Inter- 
national Creatti 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Every  farmer 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  on  e- 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator 
Butter  brings 
one-third  more 
money.  Send 
for  circulars. 

DAVIS&  R.\NKiN  Hi.do.  &  MvG.  Co. 
Agents  Wanted.  Chicago,  111. 


—  lU/   


SPERRV FLOUR  COMPANY 
SAN  FRAkCISCa  OFFiCE  22  CtLIFQRUA  It 


Wanted! 

A GOOD,     WELL-BROKEN    BUOOY  TEAM. 
VVrlKht,  about  liKill  lbs.  each;  in  exchange  for 
Fruit  Trees  or  other  Nursery  Stoelt. 

LEONARD  COATES, 
Rapa  Valley  Nurseries  Ifapa,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

RARER, 

512  to  51 A  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

HLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL*  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Dairy  Ranch  to  Lease. 


The  eelelirateii  Krink  Dairy,  near  Rcdlands. 
A  No.  1  cattle.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Good 
market.  Good  water  right.  Large  storage  reser- 
voir. Safe  against  drouth.  Capacity  t()0  cows: 
can  be  increased.  Address 

GEO.  M.  &  WM.  H.  FRINK, 
El  Casco,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 


W.  YORTRIEDE, 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENER. 
Tropical  Planting  a  Specialty. 
Botanist .  well  posted  ou  all  classes  of  plants  for 
any  part  of  this  coast.  Would  like  permanent  en- 
gagement by  Nov.  1st.  Developing  a  place  for  Cali- 
forniaflora  would  be  preferred.  Box  H,  Stockton, Cal. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  -Sale  by   

A.  O.   RIX,   Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


For  Sale— Bearing  Fruit  Ranch 

In  Solano  county,  near  Vacaville.  All  level,  good 
land.  Price  *10,()IJ0— $»«I0  cash,  balance  easy  terms 
it  desired.  Address  the  owner,  G.  TP;LFER,  cor. 
McLaughlin  &  Whitton  Avenues,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


P 

M  Is  Hi.-  L:nt-i-Ml  UluHlruli'il  ami  Li-ailiui;- A^rl- 
ciiluinil  and  Horliciilliiral  We.'kly  of  the 
West.  EHtabllslied  ISTII.  Trial  Subwrlpltoiis.  .'KIc 
forSnioH.  or  fi.-H)  a  year  ( till  further  notice).  The 
Deney  l'iil>llHliiii|;  Co.,  '.'•.II  Market,  San  FianclHCo. 


Belmont  School, 


BEL/VIOINT,  CrtLIFOFiNIrt, 
^^^'iS  .MileH  South  of  .San  Francisro.'^^i^' 

Bfii.DiNos  heated  from  acfntral  Rteaiii  plant. and 
bulldlnjTH  and  (rroiindH  Itirhted  by  eleclrtott.v. 

Boys  perform  their  own  experlmentH  in  well- 
OQiilpped  chemical  and  pliyslcal  laboratories. 

Gv.MNASIt'M  MxTd  feet,  furnished  with  very  best 
apparatus,  liichiding  shower  baths,  under 
special  teacher  of  physical  culture  

SrHoi.AHSHiPS  for  young  men  of  tine  character 
and  ability.  Accredited  at  Stanford  and  at 
the  Ciiiverslty  of  California  In  all  the  sub- 
jects of  all  tlw  courses  and  In  advanced  phy- 
sics, chemistr.v  and  mathemallcM  

Rekkkbncer  required.  Views  of  Belmont  School 
and  Catalogue  sent  by  applying  to  W.  T. 
KKII>.  A.  M.  (Harvard).  Head  Master.   .  . 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PK.VCTICE. 


Kates  of  Taltlun  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping.  Penmanship.  Shorthand.  Typewrit- 
ing. English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  get- 
ting positions.  Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  ROBINSON. 
President. 


HEALDS 


Business 

Z4  Pout  Street, 


Colle'ge*, 

San  Francisco 


FOR   SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type-Writing 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  has  Its  graduates  In  every  part 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  l^Iining  Eng:ineering, 

Surveying.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7.23  /V\     R  K.  ET  STREET, 
S.^N  Fran'  ISi  o.  Cai,. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  YAH  DER  WAILLEH,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  JiS;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  IAS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  J50.  Established  18&1.  Send  for  Circular. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


Bv  GUSTAV  RISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  lieeii  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  WIckson.  Mr.  rhas.  A.  Wetniore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raistn  (irowers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Rewkv  PfBi.isHiNG  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  flt:{.00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Oiilers  should  bi*  addressed: 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

220  Market  Street.  San  Franclsro,  Cal. 

Practical  Hydraulics. 

.\  lioiik  for  Civil  EnRiiieers,  Minern,  Mill- 
iiien,  HydraulieiaiiH,  Mining  Eii- 
glneers  and  Irrigators. 

By  p.  M.  Uaxi.ai.l. 

This  new  work  Is  by  one  of  the  most  experiein'cd 
hydraulidans  of  the  coimtr.v.  It  abounds  with  use- 
ful tat>les  for  ready  reference,  in  whU-li  the  results 
of  abstruse  calculations  arc  all  placed  in  a  form  so 
that  one  can  find  what  he  wants  In  a  monuMit.  For 
the  engineer  the  principles.  fori»iulH».  <'oetflcientH. 
etc..  are  given;  and  for  those  not  familiar  with 
higher  mathematics.  exami>les.  rules  and  tables  are 
prepared.  Thus  the  needs  of  the  scientist  and  tlie 
practicjil  miner  or  mlUman  an*  each  met.  It  In  the 
nii.'Mt  ciitnplete  work  ou  the  subject  yet  put>llshed. 
and  is  specially  applicable  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

TABLE  OK  CONTESTS. 

The  following  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  branches  of  the  subject  treated: 

General  Plan;  Discussion  of  the  Principles  of 
H.vilraullcs;  Rules  Di'duced  from  PormuhT  Ob- 
tained: Examples  and  Calculations;  Extensive 
Tables  for  Ready  Refereni-e;  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Hydr;iulli's  Demonstrated  and  Expressed  In  For- 
iinit;i'  and  Kuies:  Flow  of  W;iter  Through  Open- 
ings: Weir  C'oefflcli'uts:  Triangular  Weirs:  Flow 
of  Water  over  Quadrant  Weir  itabulatedl :  Applica- 
tion of  Tables:  Submerged  Orifices:  Plow  Through 
Orifices  111  Thin  Partitions;  Tables  and  Applica- 
tions; Miners'  Inches:  Tables  and  Calculations: 
Flow  of  Water  Through  Short  Tulies  and  Ciimpound 
Tubes;  Flow  of  Water  Through  PIim's:  Tables  of 
Velocities  and  Cubic  Feet  Flows  for  Ulven  Fall  per 
Mile  .lull  Diameter  of  Pipe;  Coefflclent  for  Beud— 
riicu::ir  and  .\ngular:  Flow  Through  Nozzles;  In- 
verted sliilious;  Flow  of  Water  In  Open  Channels. 
E.\tenHlve  T;ibles:  Rough  :ind  Ready  Notes;  Hints 
for  Speedv  and  Approximate  F.sllmates.  etc. 

Price,  fa.lXI.  iiostpald.  Sold  In  Dkwkv  Pi  ni.I.mixu 
Co..  Publishers.  '."iO  M:irk'  l  Si..  S:iii  Fr:iiielsco. 


SnWELLMACHINERYworu 

>  II  kliilK  I, r  tool-.  Koriuiir  lorl  liidi  ilirr  li>  u^ing  "lir 
^(Jhiii  •iiiiiit-pKM.'.'.-'. citii  iakt*aot»r...  I't-rrpolf*!  l£<-.>D"i»- 
I.". I  .\rt4.«l>tll  I'U'illinif  Il't"<  W  .lkl.i  >*IrllM,  Air  no 
1.1  .i.<li.-l[.  V  ...  i  M  t'  A  «  KKIt'  \  \  WKI.I.  WOKKIt, 
Aurum.   Ill;    iliU-HHu,  lll.i    UkIIh*.  'In. 
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Weight  and  Horse  Power  of  Rain. 

One  inch  of  rain  falling  upon  an  area 
of  one  square  mile  is  equivalent  to 
2,323,200  cubic  feet,  or  nearly  17,500,- 
000  gallons,  and  this  quantity  of  water 
will  weigh  145,200,000  pounds,  or  72,000 
shoit  tons.  If  one  inch  of  rain  fell 
over  the  (Milii'e  area  of  Philadelphia, 
129  square  miles,  the  quantity  of  water 
which  would  be  precipitated  would 
be  represented  by  2,250,000,000  gal- 
lons, or  18,730,000,000  pounds,  or 
9,365,000  short  tons.  Therefore  the 
quantity  of  water  represented  by 
one  inch  of  rainfall  distributed  ovar 
twenty-four  hours  falling  upon  the 
area  of  Philadelphia  would  be  nearly 
ten  times  the  maximum  pumping 
capacity  of  all  our  waterworks  engines 
for  a  day,  and  is  more  than  twice  the 
total  capacity  of  all  the  reservoirs  now 
connected  with  the  city  water  supply. 
Professor  Loomis  gives  the  average 
height  of  clouds  at  about  two  miles, 
and  as  the  aqueous  vapor  always 
present  in  the  atmosphere  is  sus- 
pended for  a  considerable  time  and 
carried  for  great  distances  by  winds, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  water  which  falls  as 
rain  has  been  elevated  by  the  sun  to  a 
height  approximating  10,000  feet. 
While  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  this 
ligure  in  calculations,  there  may  be 
objection  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
clouds  from  which  much  of  our  rain  is 
precipitated  are  not  more  than  a  half 
mile  above  the  earth,  and,  therefore,  a 
height  of  but  3000  feet  will  be  esti- 
mated for,  but  those  who  desire  to 
assume  the  greater  elevation  can 
i-eadily  calculate  what  the  figures 
would  be  for  10,000  feet.  As  above 
shown,  the  weight  of  one  inch  of  rain 
upon  one  .square  mile  is  145,200,000 
pounds;  multiplying  this  by  3000  feet 
for  the  height,  and  dividing  by  60  on 
the  assumption  that  this  inch  of  rain 
fell  in  one  hour,  we  have  as  a  result 
7.260,000,000  foot  pounds  representing 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  sun 
\wv  minute  if  the  water  was  raised  as 
rapidly  as  it  fell.  This  is  equivalent  to 
220,000-horse  power.  If  pumping  ma- 
chinery worked  at  the  low  economy  of 
two  pounds  of  coal  per  horse  power 
per  hour,  or  if  the  pumps  gave  a  duty 
of  100,000,000  Foot  pounds,  200  gross 
tons  of  coal  would  be  required  to  i-aise 
to  a  height  of  3000  feet  the  water 
represented  by  one  inch  of  rain  on  a 
square  mile;  now  multiplying  this  by 
129  to  represent  the  area  of  Philadel- 
phia, we  have  28,380,000-horse  power 
and  a  coal  consumption  of  25,800  long 
tons. — Mr.  John  Birkinbine,  before  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia. 


Electrical   Equipment  of  a  Lux- 
urious Yacht. 


The  Passing  of  Red  Brick. 


In  no  department  of  human  industry, 
says  the  Washington  /'oxi,  has  there 
been  greater  evolution  of  late  years 
than  in  the  business  of  making  bricks. 
Formerly  we  had  nothing  but  old- 
fa,shioned  red  brick  that  reached  its 
climax  of  perfection  at  Philadelphia, 
and  was  shipped  thence  at  great  ex- 
Ijense  all  over  the  country  where  a 
high-grade  article  was  in  demand.  But 
the  red  brick  has  had  its  day  for  archi- 
tectural use,  and  in  its  place  has  come 
to  stay  the  brick  of  lighter  hue — pink, 
buff,  yellow,  and,  in  fact,  of  nearly 
every  shade. 

A  brick  can  be  made  that  is  as  mot- 
tled as  a  sea-gull's  egg,  or  one  that  will 
show  the  varying  tints  of  an  autumn 
leaf.  It  is  done  by  adding  certain  me- 
tallic ingredients  to  the  clay  after  the 
latter  has  been  ground  to  the  finest 
powder.  It  is  the  iron  in  the  clay  that 
gives  the  ordinary  brick  its  deep  red. 
In  future  most  of  our  city  residences 
are  going  to  be  constructed  from  brick 
of  these  pleasing  colors.  They  give  re- 
lief to  the  eye  and  variety.  What  can 
be  more  monstrous  than  a  row  of  red 
brick  houses '?  Washington  is  taking 
to  the  new  style,  and  in  this  clear  at- 
mosphere, unspoiled  by  the  soot  from 
soft  coal  combustion,  a  house  of  this 
beautiful  material  will  stand  fresh  for  a 
century  and  be  solid  years  after  one 
made  of  granite  had  disintegrated. 


The  ocean  yacht  building  at  the 
Bath,  Maine,  iron  works  for  Wm. 
Slater,  of  New  York,  might  be  called  a 
gem  if  it  were  not  for  its  size.  In  an 
electrical  point  of  view  it  will  be  made, 
on  occasion,  a  marvel  of  brilliancy.  As 
to  the  boat  in  its  appointments  other 
than  electrical,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
$300,000,  exclusive  of  furnishings,  gives 
an  idea  of  what  a  boat  it  may  be.  The 
electrical  apparatus  is  on  the  same 
plan,  the  best  regardless  of  expense. 
The  plant,  installed  by  J.  A.  Trates 
for  the  General  Electric  Company, 
consists  of  two  4-pole,  80-volt,  l90-am- 
pere  direct  connected  machines,  mak- 
ing 400  revolutions  a  minute.  Sturte- 
vant  engines  are  used.  At  ordinary 
times  one  engine  and  dynamo  will 
carry  the  whole  load.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  circuits  are  arranged  in  a  j 
novel  manner.  The  circuits  feeding  : 
the  lamps  inside  the  vessel  are  con-  : 
nected  to  one  machine,  the  search 
light,  signal  lamps  and  decorative  cir- 
cuits are  on  the  other,  when  the  main 
knife  switches  are  down.  If  now  a 
knife  switch  is  pulled,  the  dynamo  cir- 
cuit is  first  broken  and  its  load,  when 
the  switch  is  thrown  way  up,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  machine.  Before 
the  change  is  made  the  total  number  of 
lights  on  all  the  circuits  is  reduced  to 
the  capacity  of  one  machine.  The 
wiring  is  concealed  by  specially  de- 
signed moldings  in  some  cases,  but  is 
generally  put  out  of  sight  without  that 
help.  The  bell  wires  are  like  the 
others,  (xrimshaw,  and  laid  in  the 
same  manner  with  carefully  soldered 
joints.  The  switchboard  has  two 
enameled  rheostats  by  the  Bridgeport 
Electric  Company.  There  is  a  Weston 
station  ammeter  for  each  machine  and 
a  voltmeter.  A  novel  feature  of  the 
lighting  of  this  yacht  is  two  illuminat- 
ing belts,  to  be  used  on  the  main  boom 
and  from  the  bowsprit  over  the  masts. 
The  search  light  has  electrical  connec- 
tions through  rings  concealed  in  the 
base.  The  lamp  can.  therefore,  be 
turned  round  and  round  without  inter- 
fering with  connecting  wires.  The 
illuminating  belts  of  lamps  and  the 
search  light  will  make  the  yacht  a 
wonder  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  Wonderful  Arizona  Ever- 
Bearing  Strawberry. 

This  is  the  most  prolific  crimson  and  luscious 
berry  raised  in  the  United  States.  It  bears  large, 
flue  fruit  eight  months  of  the  year.  Is  the  most 
rapid  growing  plant  and  will  spread  faster  thau 
any  other  known,  blos.soming  and  ripening  its 
fruit  almost  continuously.  First  introduced  into 
California  by  Hewitt  &  Corson  of  Pasadena,  who 
still  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  plants  for  sale. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Keported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solieitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Bernard,  San 
Bernard,  San 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  2,  1894. 

526,675.— Earth  Scraper— A.  P.  Bernard,  San 

Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
,536,676.— Wheeled  Scraper— A.  F. 

Luis  Obispo.  Cal. 
536,677.— Wheeled  Scr,\per— A.  F. 

Luis  Obispo,  Cal, 
537,011.— Mortise  Lock— F.  P.  Burkhardt,  Chelan, 

Wash. 

.536.969.— Refrigerator  Car- C.  S.  Hardy.  San 

Diego,  Cal. 
.536,837.— Uas  Engine— C.  F.  Hirsch,  S.  F. 
536,972.— Child's  Garhiace— J.  W.  Jaimison.  Val- 

lejo,  Cal. 

.536.934.— Door  Bolt— .Jochmus  &  Boughtou,  Mon- 
terey, Cal. 

.536,935.— Can  Machine— Johnson  &  Black,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

.536,787.— Check  Book— Middlekauff  &  Aiken,  S.  F. 
o36.9,54.— Railway  Joint  Bridge— C.  C.  Wells,  S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  IJ.  S.  and  Forciirn  pati-nts  fur- 
nished by  Di-wcy  &  Co.  in  (lie  sljorli^st  time  imssilile 
(l>y  mail  Uiv  l.-I<-K-r"iiihic  order).  Aiiu-riean  and 
Fori'ign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  bii.si- 
ness  tor  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  securit.^■.  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


FOLDiNQ    SAWiNG  HACHINE. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

BUNS        1^1  III  in         A  ^  'hliU^ 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


DT  ONE  MAN.  .  ,  ^     ,         ,-    •     .  , 

Send  tor  tree  illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  67,000  in  use. 
We  aiso  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7-foot 
saw  JAHKS  LINHOKTH, 

37  narket  St..  San  Francisco. 


IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad- 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

TDtC^  nf  nni  n  phmi,  splendor  prune,  van 
I  nCtO  or  UULU      DEMAN  quiiice-Wi.-ire  of 

Buiiiaiil>'s  20  Million  ••iiewcreatioiis."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  quar- 
anteed.  '1  he'-f;reai  nurseries" save  you  over  HALF. 
Miliidiisof  tiie  be.st  trees 70  years'expeiienee can 
grow;  tliev  "live  longer  and  bear  better."- S(«. 
Mort/m.  STARK,B44,Louisiana,Mo.,Rockport,lll. 

W.  YORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  most  suitable  for  California,  from  the  small- 
est home  grounds  to  the  largest  parks  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  inspection  of  grounds.  Box  H.,  .Stockton,  Cal. 

t>oliLTliY  /i|ib  ^jock  M. 

NiLKs'  now  iniiiiual  and  refereiK't.'  book  on  subjects 
oonni'cted  witli  Hucct'SSful  Poultry  and  Stork  liais- 
ing on  tbH  Pac-itie  Coast.  A  New  Edition,  ovt-r  lUO 
pases,  profusel.v  illustrated  with  haudsonu'.  lifelike 
illustrations  of  the  different  varieties  of  Poultry 
and  Livestock.  Price,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Address 
PACIFIC  HUKAL  PRESS  Office,  San  Fra-"*iBco,Cal. 


Co\/er  Yotur  Bairns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  &  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS.    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

R.  &  B.  F»/\IINX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

R.  &  B.  she:/\xhiing  r/\re:r. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  FAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,     116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

liivesli>r:lle  llie 

RERKIPSS 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY, 

Ccmiplete  (jul  lit s  lor  small  rariii  Irri^alion.  IDim  Id 
^(I.IMXI  gallons  p<'r  hour. 

Prices,  according  to  capacity,  .t'.'ixi  and  \ipwards. 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  eslimales.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

I  17  Main  St,  San  Francisco. 


^apa  Yalley  ^urseries. 

HEADQU-^RTEKS  FOK 

NEW  JAPANESE  PLUHS 


ALL  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 

stock  Home-Grown,  Healthy  and  Unirrigaled. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  New  special  i'ikcui.ars. 
Fruits  all  Tested  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm.  Also! 
Qreenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs  (direct  importation)! 
5eeds,  Etc.  f^verything  first-cla.ss.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.  Special  quotations  to  large  planters. 

LEONARD  COATES, 

IN /A  I^/A  C  :     L  I  F- C J  F?  P^J  I  PI . 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  Itnot.  Prices  low. 
Cherrie5,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoni 
Plums;  Bungoume  Japan  Apricots.  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 


Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 
 -f  

How/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

ADD  ROVSL  APRICOTS  mi  PRUKES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Before  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

N.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  CaL 


"Tp |:z>  izr  rr        a  pinf,  assortment, 

■  rvi— ^M— .■"^^   best   varieties,    free  from 

 AND   pests  of  any  kind.  PruiiuH 

f  n  IVIT^S  Simoni,  ISlng,  Kostraver 
'  1^   ■  i3   and  Murdoch  Cherries; 

Black  California  Figs;  Klce  Soft  Siiell  and 
other  Almonds;  American  Sweet  Clie.stnutM; 
Prieparturiens  Walnuts.  Hardv  mountain  grown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oranges  have  stood  Ti  degrees 
this  winter  without  injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County. 
California. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  Cal. 


—  MIND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

.\  .Alaiiual  i>f   .>letlioils    which   have  Viehleij 
<ir<'alest  Su<Tess;  M  ith  Lists  of  \'arietles 
Hest  .\<lHj>ted  to  the  Dillereiit 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Pr;u'l leal.  Explicit.  ('oniprchcnHivc.  F.nilKUlylng 
Ihr  ('.xpcrleln'C  and  nii'lhods  of  huiuliM'ds  of  su(;cV'ss- 
ful  growers.  ;iml  cojistitutliit,'  a  trustworthy  «uUU' 
by  which  the  iu»'XperliMiccd  m;iy  successfully  pro- 
duce till'  fiMilts  lor  which  ('allforula  is  lauKJUs. 
.Second  I'ditlou.  revised  and  en larsji'd.  liv  Kdwaiio 
.1.  WICKSON.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Hortli-ulture  ;iMd 
KutouiolDKy.  llulverslly  of  ( ^allt'oi-iila :  Iliirlic' u  It  uf:i  I 
Editor  I'lu  illi  Hiinil  /'/y™.  S;lu  Francisco:  .Se<-  v  (^ali- 
forida  Stale  Hortlc\iltural  Society;  I'n  s.  Calil'unda 
Slate  Flonil  Society,  etc. 

haiw  Ovtiiro.  M'.l  i„icies.  /»/;,/  illustinli'il.  (irir.-.  !«!:{.(»(>, 


Folt  S.\I.K  IIV 


The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

I*ul»lishers  Pacili4-  Kural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  5an  Francisco,  Cal, 
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PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 


C:/A  IN  TON 


BR/\DLE;Y  three  and  ROUR  RURROW  O/AINOS 

with  th«-  Olebrateil  '•  O  "  Itottoius  anil  Kxtra  Sh»r«-». 
CLIF'F=»I£R    GrtrSG,    P  W  t  J  -  f ~  U  R  R  O  W ,  High  V/Vyhee-Is.     LAND  GAUGE  and  SHIKTINC  CI-KVIS  on  all  (;an>;s.    Madi-  wholly  of  Slci-1  ami  Malleabli-  Iron, 

Gangs  are  shipped  with  extra  shares,  but  coulters  arc  extra. 


f^ivinj/  threat  strength. 


REVERSIBLE 
PACIFIC 
SPADER 


Does  leu  times 
the  worlt  of  a 
I'i-ic  Harrw 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY. 


Gale  Spring  Tootb  Harrow  and  Seeder, 

No.  8—,^'.. -ft.:  price  reduced  to  KHX.OO 
No.  II— li  ft.;  price  reduced  to  •9«1.0O 


Sherwood  Novelty  Steel  Harness. 

Price  SI  7.50.  .Tust  the  tliiut'  for  plowiut'. 


DEL     mONTE  CART. 


IJetter  Value  in  this  I'arl  lor  the  MMm  v  than 
any  in  the  market 


RUSHRORD 
Hollow   Steel   Axle  Wagon. 

The  Best  Wagon  in  the  World. 
EVERY    ONE   G  U  A  R  A  N  T  E  K  U 

\/EHIC;LES    fKlSD    R/\R/VilING    imF»LE/V\EINTS    OF-'    E\/ERY    DESCR IRXIOIN. 

HOOKER   &  COm  i6  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOUR-SF»RIP«4G  vAy«c;oi>i. 

strong',  Handsoni-  .  Dura  hie. 


.No.  J'i  WOKLH  BKATKIt  UriUi  V.  SH'i.flo 

Uest  Hiifj't'y  on  Earth  for  the  .Moni  .\ 


IN  THROW. 


OUT  THROW. 


"Dccrc  Reversible"  Steel  Frame  Disc  Harrow. 


AinoiiK  the  new  tools  to  wlilrh  we  w1h!i  to  call  your  attention  1b  the  Doere  Steel  Frame  Reversible  Ul8i' 
Harrow,  which  we  point  to  with  pride  aB  huJlcatlve  of  the  eians  of  machinery  whlcli  It  Ih  our  triealeHt  lie- 
Blre  to  pruiluee.  It  Is  Hlmple  In  coiiBiniciloii.  Btrons:.  well  made  antl  finlHlied.  The  tsuuea  can  easily  be 
reverned  to  an  "  in-throw  '  or  out-throw  "  Harrow,  there  tM*lntf  no  iiiuUlijUelty  of  extra  attachm«*ntB  re- 
qiilred  to  make  the  chanpes. 

The    tn-lhrow  *  Harrow,  as  shown  above,  can  be  chan»fed  In  live  minutes,  to  throw  the  soil  outward.  , 

In  Vineyard  and  Orchard  cultivation,  where  a  Reversible  Disc  Harrow  is  In  greatest  demand,  this  tool 
will  be  found  to  meet  all  requirements.  The  frame  la  constructed  on  tlie  same  prtndph*  as  that  t>f  the 
well-linown  ■  Deere  "  Wood  Frame  Harrow,  with  the  advantage  of  belnp  made  entirely  of  steel  and  Iron. 

On  the  "  Reversible."  all-eml  thrust  (so  destructive  to  the  boxes)  Is  overcome,  whether  used  as  an  "  In- 
throw  "  or  "  out-throw  '  Harrow.  Used  as  an  out-throw  '  Harrow,  the  two  g'an^s  come  toffether  the 
bumpers  on  the  hnier  ends  of  the  ^antrs  rolllnt:  \ipon  each  otlier  without  friction.  Used  as  an  "■  ln-thr{)W  ' 
Harrow,  the  two  s-anifH  are  connected  by  a  Swivel  Chaln-  tlie  only  extra  pan  required  InchauKlntf  from  an 
•*  out-throw"  to  an  *ln-throw"  Harrow.  The  hl^h  Spring  Seat,  out  of  the  way  of  the  dust,  and  well  in 
rear  of  the  Kan^R.  Ib    valued  feature  of  the  machine. 


♦  Price  List,  without  Double  Trees  or  Neck  Yoke :  ♦ 

■  KK  V  KU 'il  Itl.i:  "  ii  made  in  sit  si  m-s.  as  r.>lli>un: 


No. 

^  Number  of  Dteou. 

Diameter  of  DIhcm. 

Width  or  Cut. 

W<d?lil. 

Price. 

41  

  s 

ii;  ill. 

4  ft. 

:m  iim. 

HO  n 

42  

  Ill 

ii;  III. 

.'i  n. 

;!ST  lbs. 

4.S  

  r; 

Ill  III. 

<:  n. 

j:tH  lbs. 

.',U(U 

Ml  

  H 

:.'U  III. 

1  (1. 

ibH. 

Mtt 

61  

  lU 

2U  III. 

.1  fi. 

IbH. 

■AW 

12 

•M  in. 

i;  n. 

ftlii  IbH. 

mm 

Here.ifler 

E'lualizer.-t  will  not  be  tihlpped  unW'Ss  ol•<le^^'ll. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1894. 


T  WENTY-FOUKTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


California-Built  War  Ship  Oregon. 


Last  week  we  alluded  to  the  war  ship  as  a  factor 
in  the  commercial  growth,  and  as  a  guardian  of  the 
peace  and  progress,  of  the  Pacific  coast  region  of 
the  United  States.  The  view  of  the  Oregon  which 
appears  herewith  brings  to  view  a  more  imposing 
vessel  in  a  most  impressive  attitude.  Though  this 
magnificent  vessel  merits  all  the  tributes  of  signifi- 
cance which  we  paid  last  week  to  the  Monterey,  it  is 
probable  that  most  readers  will  be  more  interested 
in  the  way  this  stirring  picture  was  secured  than  in 
comments  on  the  vessel  itself. 

The  photographer  has  often  to  seek  glory  almost 
at  the  cannon's  mouth.  To  portray  motion  in  its 
most  impressive 
manifestations  he 
has  to  face  that 
motion  for  an  in- 
stant, and  how 
shall  he  then  es- 
cape its  effects? 
Sometimes  he 
thinks  more  of  his 
capture  than  of 
his  I'etreat,  and 
has  therefore  very 
narrow  escapes. 
Tn  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  Ore- 
gon some  were  to 
be  taken  dii-ectly 
in  front  of  the 
vessel  when  she 
was  at  the  top  of 
her  speed,  to  show 
the  waves  thrown 
from  h  e  1'  bow 
from  all  points  oF 
view,  to  be  care- 
fully studicnl  by 
her  builders  and 
by  naval  experts. 
This  work  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  O. 
y.  Lange,  one  of 
the  most  able  and 
fearless  of  Cali- 
fornian  photogra- 
phers. He  was 
on  board  the  little 

tug  Rockaway,  had  taken  several  side  and  quarter 
views  of  the  speeding  ship,  but  one  was  wanted  show- 
ing the  monster  "  feather  "  rolled  up  by  the  ship  as 
nearly  as  possible  from  a  point  squarely  in  front.  Mr. 
Lange  wanted  to  cross  the  bow  at  100  yards  to  get 
as  close  a  view  as  possible,  but  Captain  Jensen  of  the 
tug  would  risk  but  200  yards.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  tug  should  shoot  across  the  Oregon's  bow  as  she 
came  at  full  speed,  an  arrangement  of  which  Captain 
Goodall,  who  commanded  the  Oregon,  had  no  knowl- 
edge. 

The  tug  was  sent  forward  across  the  course  of  the 
Oregon.  It  got  into  such  position  that  it  could  not 
turn  back.  The  captain  of  the  tug  saw  that  he  must 
beat  the  Oregon  or  go  down.  The  vessels  were 
almost  together,  and  it  was  too  late  for  the  Oregon 
to  swerye.  either  way.  On  the  tug  the  sense  of  im- 
minent danger  was  overwhelming — the  death  blow 
seemed  inevitable.  The  Oregon's  prow  of  steel  rose 
twenty  feet  to  the  decks.  High  above  that  towered 
a  mass  of  steel  turrets  and  ponderous  super- 
structures. The  big  fighting  tops  lifted  150  feet 
over  all.  At  her  stem  was  a  foaming  wave  that 
piled  twelve  feet  and  spread  far  on  either  side. 
Added  to  the  grandeur  imparted  by  her  immensity, 


was  the  realization  of  her  resistless  power.  The 
.ship  wou.d  fla.sh  by  in  four  or  five  seconds.  On  the 
tug  was  consternation.  To  'ump  would  be  as  fatal 
as  to  remain.  The  captain  worked  his  wheel,  and 
the  engineer  stood  by  his  lever.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  Lange  took  the  picture  from  which  our 
engraving  is  made. 

"  The  Oregon  was  about  a  hundred  yards  away," 
he  says,  "  and  seemed  to  be  coming  like  a  cannon 
ball.  When  the  danger  flashed  upon  me  I  was  hold- 
ing my  camera,  and  I  wavered  with  fright  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  as  I  looked  upon  the  awe-inspiring 
magnificence  of  the  mass  of  steel  above  and  in  front 
of  me,  and  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  white, 
dazzling  and  foaming  wave  that  glistened  in  the  sun. 


Late  Ripening  Rice. 


THE    WAKSHIP    OREGON    UNDER    WAY.— From  ,i  Pholmjraph  hu  Andreuv  &  Lavgr. 


there  flashed  on  me  an  exalting  and  thrilling  sense 
of  the  sublimity  and  glory  of  the  scene.  Every 
thought,  feeling  and  action  was  instant.  My  judg- 
ment told  me  to  drop  my  camera  and  rush  for  a  life 
preserver,  but  my  professional  and  artistic  instincts 
triumphed,  and  there  came  a  determination  to  get 
that  picture  if  it  was  my  last.  I  steadied  my  nerves 
a  moment,  glanced  into  the  finder,  and  clicked  the 
shutter.  Then,  with  the  camera  undei-  one  arm,  I 
ran  to  a  stanchion  and  grasped  it.  The  next  mo- 
ment there  was  a  strange  noise  of  rushing  water  that 
wet  the  deck,  and  a  violent  whirling  and  pitching  of 
the  tug  in  a  foaming  sea."  The  tug  had  just  cleared 
the  stem,  and  struck-  the  Feather  of  the  Oregon  a  Few 
feet  from  the  stern.  The  gi-eat  wave  throw  the  tug 
oflf  like  a  cork.  The  tug  had  escaped  collision  by  the 
fraction  of  a  second,  and  the  ship's  side  flashed  by 
within  ten  or  twelve  feet. 


Now  that  almost  the  last  peach  on  the  Delaware 
peninsula  has  been  marketed,  growers  are  counting 
up  the  profits  of  an  unusually  small  crop.  The  out- 
put of  Kent  county,  Md.,  is  computed  to  have  been 
something  over  (JO, 000  baskets,  and  tlie  growers 
realized  $50,000. 


We  commented  last  week  upon  the  fact  that  rice 
sown  June  1st  on  the  Government  tract  on  Union 
island,  San  Joaquin  county,  was  heading  out  freely 
on  October  15th.  We  thought  this  was  too  late  to 
allow  the  ripening  of  the  crop,  and  it  is  probably 
later  than  is  desirable,  but  it  seems  that  rice  heads 
as  late  in  Louisiana  and  still  ripens  satisfactorily. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  aff'airs  this  year  in  that 
State.  From  one  of  the  largest  rice  growing  re- 
gions a  correspondent  writes  to  the  New  Orleans 
Planter  oi  Oct.  (Mh.  :  "The  weather  has  been  very 
warm  through  the  day,  but  cool  nights— a  little  too 
cool  for  the  ripening  of  the  rice.    Considerable  late 

rice  has  headed 
this  week  and 
gives  promise  of 
quite  a  crop  if  the 
weather  shapes 
right  for  it,  and 
farmers  are 
watching  the 
weather  very 
closely,  for  their 
moderate  success 
oi-  entire  failure 
depends  now  upon 
Ihe  way  in  which 
he  w  e  a  t  h  e  r 
shapes  from  now 
until  harvest 
time.  There  is 
yet  a  large  acre- 
age of  rice  which 
shows  no  signs  of 
heading  at  this 
writing,  but  this 
lato  rice  will  )nake 
something  under 
favorable  condi- 
tions." 

This  account  in- 
dicates that  much 
fjouisiana  rice  is 
in  about  the  same 
condition  as  that 
on  the  experiment 
plot  in  San  Joa- 
quin county.  Our 
chances  for  suc- 
cessful ripening  should  be  at  least  as  good  as 
those  in  Louisiana.  We  have  had  three  rainstorms, 
followed  in  each  case  by  warm  weather,  and  the  out- 
look is  apparently  for  a  mild  November.  Thei'e  is, 
however,  and  always  must  be,  danger  in  such  a  late 
ripening  crop  as  rice  sown  in  June,  and  it  is  not  eco- 
nomical to  harvest  at  that  time  of  the  year.  It  is 
the  same  in  Louisiana,  judging  from  the  following 
comment  from  the  journal  (juoted  above:  "  Our  har- 
vest will  be  a  long,  tedious  one  this  season,  and  the 
harvesting  of  the  late  rice  will  not  be  in  full  blast  un- 
til about  the  last  of  October.  Should  a  blighting 
wind  strike  this  late  rice  after  this  week,  it  would  be 
a  big  damage  to  the  many  farmers  who  are  depend- 
ing on  this  late  rice  for  a  living.  The  weather  within 
a  day  has  changed  very  materially,  and  a  cold  wave 
is  approaching  us,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  out- 
come of  the  late  rice  will  be,  but  we  hope  that  all  will 
be  well."  We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  above  accounts 
that  rice  behaves  about  as  well  in  California  as  else- 
where. It  is  still  possible  that  by  earlier  sowing 
much  of  the  uncertainty  may  be  avoided. 


The  trim  farmer  keeps  the  roadside  clean  along 
the  borders  of  his  place. 
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The  Week. 

„.  .      liains  are  follovviii<^  oaeh  other  in 

u  business-like  way  and  are  'giving' 
assurance  that  we  are  to  iiave  a 
Uiiij^  <:frovvin^  season  which  is  in  many  ways  of  iu- 
calfiihible  value.  The  liijures  from  various  points  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  Stale  n'we  assurance  that  yrass 
whicii  now  starts  will  he  carried  aloii<^.  These  are 
the  inches  of  rain  for  the  season  up  to  Oct.  24  : 


San  Francisco.  

El  Vorano  

Santa  Rosa  

Glen  Ellen  

Calistoga  

Utmuigans  2.41)  Delta  

Williams  2.1)11  Dunsinuir 

Willows  


Xm  Marvsville   2.46 

4.46Chico   4.19 

4.05  Viua   2.18 

6.37  Tehama   2.62 

Red  Bluff   1.92 

10.48 
10.17 
40 


Fruto  1.4.S  Edgewood   2.04 

Germantown  1.75  Hornhrook   i.Hii 

Orlaud  1.48  Siskiyou  50 

Corning  1.79  Ashland   .3.95 

These  amounts  are  for  the  most  part  greatly 
larfjer  than  the  early  rains  of  last  year.  It  is  un- 
qu(>stionably  better  to  have  rains  begin  later  than 
they  did  this  year,  unless  they  begin  early  and  con- 
tinue from  time  to  time,  as  new  growth  needs  re- 
freshing and  land  is  ke])t  in  condition  for  plowing. 
Undi»r  such  distribution  of  i"ain  the  animals  are  well 
fed  and  productive,  the  men  and  teams  are  all  em- 
ployed, regular  work  is  pushed  ahead  and  there  re- 
mains much  time  for  other  effort  which  may  be 
directly  or  indirectly  productive.  While  we  are  ad- 
vancing through  such  a  season,  the  bu.sy  affairs  in 
the  country  reHect  upon  the  city  and  stimulate 
trade,  increase  confidence  and  lead  on  gaily  to  the 
holiday  season.  It  is  fair  to  e.xpect,  then,  as  one  of 
the  benefits  of  an  early  and  generous  sea.son,  a  cer- 
tain improvement  in  business  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory and  encouraging,  ft  is  useless  to  expect  very 
marked  changes  in  affairs — there  are  too  many  in- 
fluences involved — but  a  good  season  in  the  field  will 
foster  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

At  Horticultural   ^his  is  a  quiet  Week  at  the  ofHce 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 

lleHilquarters. 

m  this  city.  Secretary  Lelong, 
who  has  been  under  the  weather  for  some  time,  has 
gone  to  Butte  county  for  a  brief  rest.  He  is  the 
guest  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Langdon  of  Oroville  and  Biggs, 
who  has  promised  him  a  good  hunt  and  a  brace  of 
grizzly  bears.  All  this  is  very  well  in  theory,  but  the 
Ri'RAi,  will  wager  something  handsome  that  Mr.  Le- 
long does  no  hunting  outside  of  an  orchard.  His 
usual  method  of  "  resting  "  is  to  put  in  about  si.xteen 
hours  per  day  in  orchard  work  with  his  coat  off. 
Mr.  Craw  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  five  weeks 
to  southern  California,  where  he  has  been  distribut- 
ing beneficent  insects  in  scale-infested  orchards.  He 
visited  all  the  counties  south  of  Tehachajji  and  liber- 
ated many  thousands  of  the  A'/iizal/ins  icutnili.s  whei-e 
they  will  do  the  most  good.  The  orchards  of  Messrs. 
Cooper  and  Hemingway  at  Santa  Barbara  continue, 


Mr.  Davis' 


Views. 


Mr,  Craw  reports,  to  illustrate  the  value  of  this  in- 
sect. Where  formei-ly  Mr.  Cooper  spent  between 
five  and  six  thousand  dollars  annually  in  spraying, 
he  now  depends  wholly  upon  the  Rhi-.ohii  and  finds 
his  trees  in  much  better  condition  than  before.  Mr. 
Craw  finds  prejudice  against  the  ladybirds  rapidly 
giving  way  before  the  fact  of  their  beneficent  work. 
The  commissioners  of  San  Bernardino  county  have 
rescinded  their  old  standing  order  respecting  spray- 
ing, etc..  and  have  left  it  optional  with  orchardists 
to  spray  or  to  depend  ujxjn  the  ladybirds.  At 
Riverside,  where  there  has  recently  been  much  an- 
noyance and  loss  from  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  the 
rii/iiHii  has  been  doing  splendid  work,  Twoorchards 
which  a  few  months  ago  were  badly  infested  have 
been  wholly  cleaned — a  fact  which  has  made  the 
doubters  open  their  eyes. 

Mr.  Horace  Davis'  talk  before  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  last  week 
on  the  wheat  industry  of  California 
eonfinns  what  the  Rural  has  maintained  for  some 
months  past.  It  seems  a  certain  thing  that  our  day 
of  profitable  wheat  production  for  export  is  passed. 
We  must  face  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  seek  new 
uses  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  land  and  labor  which 
has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  wheat.  We  have  not  a 
doubt  that  the  judgment  and  energy  of  the  State 
will  find  a  way  out  of  it  and  that  a  time  will  come 
when  the  hardships  we  are  now  suffering  will  be 
accounted  a  blessing  for  California,  With  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  diversified  farming  we  are  bound  to 
have  increased  population  with  all  the  advantages 
which  fiow  from  it. 

mseased  Trees  ^hc  stoamship  City  of  Peking, 
which  arrived  from  China  on  Sun- 
Destroyeti.  ^^^^  yielded  a  Series  of  rich  "finds" 
to  the  quarantine  officer  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture.  There  were  no  fruit  trees  on  board, 
but  two  consignments  of  ornamental  plants  were 
found  fairly  alive  with  .scale  pests  entirely  new  to 
this  State.  The  atHicted  plants  were,  of  course,  de- 
stroyed, a  few  leaves  being  saved  for  observation  and 
study  at  the  Board  headquarters  in  this  city. 
Scarcely  a  steamer  arrives  here  from  China,  Japan 
or  the  South  sea  which  does  not  bring  nursery  stock 
of  some  kind,  and  in  a  very  large  percentage  of 
cases  they  are  fouhd  to  be  diseased.  The  work  of 
the  quarantine  inspector,  wiiile  it  goes  on  with  very 
little  fuss  or  noise,  is  a  service  of  very  great  practi- 
cal value.  If  the  inspection  .system  had  been  em- 
l)loyed  ten  years  before  it  was,  California  would 
])robal)ly  have  been  saved  the  inflictions  which  have 
so  uHlicted  our  orchards  during  recent  vears. 


Fruit  .Shlpineiits 
Thin  .Season. 


It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that 
the  fruit  shipments  from  this 
State  for  this  season  are  far  in  ex- 
cess of  those  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  were  gathered  at  the  general  freight 
oHice  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  on  Tuesday 
and  speak  for  themselves: 


Carloads. 

In 

189.3. 

1894. 

crease 

Green  fruit  

Canned  fruii  and  vegetables  

.'>,2l)0 
8.50 
4U0 
e-V) 

6,250 
1,800 
.■iOO 

l,l).-0 
920 
lU) 
4.')0 

Prunes  and  other  dried  fruits  except  raisins. 

375 

1,100 
1,700 
42.1 

I.V) 
!iO 

9.ae 

11,775 

2,750 

A  H\g  Chicken 
Project. 


These  figures  are  up  to  the  evening  of  October  22d, 
and  show  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent  in  the  east- 
bound  shipments  in  the  lines  specified.  These  goods 
go  to  Texas.  Colorado.  Missouri  river  and  all  Eastern 
points.  The  figures  do  not  include  shipments  to  Salt 
Lake,  Portland  and  other  Pacific  coast  points.  The 
increase  of  about  tJOO  carloads  as  coni])ared  with  last 
season  is  due  chiefly  to  heavy  shipments  of  raisins 
for  storage  in  the  East,  and  to  early  shipments  of 
canned  goods  due  to  an  increase  in  freight  rates  soon 
to  go  into  effect. 

It  seems  that  those  who  assurtied 
that  the  purchase  of  the  W^alker 
ranch,  near  Santa  Rosa,  was  for 
the  purposes  of  a  beet  sugar  factory,  were  mistaken. 
It  is  now  announced  that  the  purchasers  are  not  the 
firm  of  Spreckels  Bros.,  but  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels 
and  Mr.  F.  F.  Follis,  and  that  their  plan  is  not  to 
make  sugar  but  to  raise  chickens  on  a  large  scale. 
The  last  report  is  that  suitable  houses  will  be  built 
upon  loo  acres  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  all 
the  most  approved  modern  methods  for  successfully 
conducting  the  business  will  be  employed.  A 
Vluiiiili  h-  reporter,  who  has  talked  with  .Messrs, 
Spreckels  and  Follis,  writes  as  follows  about  the 
proposed  venture: 

Heretofore  no  partii-ular  methods  have  been  employed  in 
grading  the  products  for  the  common  market,  and  no  special 
etTort  has  been  made  to  build  up  the  industry  in  California, 
Not  more  than  Iwo-ttfttis  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  used  in  this 
State  are  produced  here,  as  California  still  depends  on  large 
importations  to  supply  the  home  demand.  Califoruians  are 
often  spoken  of  as  a  people  who  will  not  wait  long  for  returns. 


But  there  is  no  other  legitimate  business  which  yields  so 
quick  returns  as  the  raising  of  fowls  and  eggs.  So  ihiportant 
IS  this  industry  and  so  great  is  the  need  of  awakening  in- 
terest in  it  that  ( iovernor  Markham  devoted  a  paragraph  to  it 
in  his  last  biennial  message.  In  ls;);i  there  were  over  7.".(),000 
pounds  of  poultry  and  more  than  4(),(K)0,000  eggs  brougiit  into 
California.  These  should  have  been  raised  here,  and  they 
could  have  been  produced  at  a  saving  of  over  half  a  million 
dollars  to  this  State.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  small 
poultry-raisers  in  California,  but  the  fact  remains  that  fowls 
are  brought  hen-  in  carload  lots  in  one  shipment,  and  that 
even  the  interior  cities  do  not  get  all  their  supplies  from  the 
surrounding  <-ountry.  In  climate  California  is  the  ideal  place 
for  iwultry  raising,  as  there  are  no  great  extremes  of  cold, 
while  feed  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  iu  any  part  of  the  East. 

State  Fruit-crou-  '^''^  Official  call  for  the  eighteentli 
er»-  Convention.  Fruit-(i rowers'  Convention, 

just  issued,  names  Sacramento  as 
the  place  and  Nov.  20th,  21st,  22d  and  23d  as  the 
time  of  meeting.  Fruit-growers,  shippers,  packers, 
nurserymen  and  others  interested  in  horticulture 
and  kindred  pursuits  are  invited  to  be  present  at 
said  convention  and  participate  in  its  deliberations. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Company  will  allow  return 
tickets  at  reduced  i-ates  from  alf  points  on  their  lines 
to  Sacramento,  prm  i.lnl  a  receipt  for  the  ticket  pur 
chased  be  taken  at  the  starting-point.  This  will  be 
countersigned  by  the  secretary  at  the  convention, 
and  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a  return  ticket  (allow- 
ing forty-eight  hours  after  adjournment  to  start  for 
home)  at  one-third  the  regular  rate.  Following  is 
the  official  programme: 

TUKSDAV  MORNING.  NOVKMBRR  'Oiu. 
The  I  'uiirenlviii  ifill  ii.wjiiIWi  in  tlie  AnKimhln  I  '/mmber  o,(  the  Stall  I  Vipif"/  at 
f:»f<  II.  HI. 

1.  Calling  to  order  by  the  President. 

2.  Election  of  two  Vice-Presidents. 
:t.   Address  of  Welcome. 

4.  President  s  Annual  Addreus. 

5.  Appointment  of  Commlltees. 
li.   Routine  Business. 

.\tTKH.\OOX. 

1,   Transportation  and  Freight  Rates  on  Green  and  Dried  Pi-uU. 
2    Co-operation  among  Prult  Growers.     Markeihisf  and  Management 
of  Fruit  Sales. 

WEDNESDAY.  NOVEMHKK  '.ilsT. 

FORK.NOO.N. 

1.   Continuallon  of  sulijecls  assigned  for  llie  afteiiunin  of  jirevlous 
day. 

AhTKH.SdON. 

1.   Selecting.  (jra<lliig  and  Care  of  Prull. 

Thinning,  (ialiierlng  and  Pruci'sslnt'  Frull. 

TIIUUSDAY.  NOVRMHKR  •.-in. 

FOHKXOO.N. 

I.    InHeel  Peals.  Fungf)UI  Diseases,  anil  Remedies  Tli.Ti'for. 
Inln>du<dng  anil  Foslt  rliie  PaiaHlilcal  IiiHeeis. 

ArrKUXooN. 

1.   Pruning.  Cultivating.  Perllll/.lug  and  Irrigating. 
;!.   Uuestlons  iwhich  MiUHt  be  put  liiiiiiestliin  l)ii.\  in  writlne)  on  aiiv 
subject.  Ki  be  aiiHweriHl  by  those  present. 

EVK.MXIi. 

1.    Floi  a  and  Fi)resl  Cullure. 

FRIDAY,  NOVRMHER  Kliiii. 

mitEMlllN. 

1.    -Vny  Process  vs.  Refrigeration,  for  llie  TranHp.n  iallon  of  Prnli. 
UusliiesH  lalil  over  ffinn  last  session. 

AKTKKXOOV. 

1.  Reports  of  Coinmltti'es. 

2.  New  Subjects  and  Sp"ci;il  lUislness. 
Arrangt-nii-nts  for  ne.vl  Conventliiii. 

carhonie  Aei.i         flispatcli  from  Chicago,  dated 
„  2:{d  inst.,  i-eports  that  the  first 

cai-load  of  fi-uit  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia under  the  new  ])rocess  of  preservation  by  car- 
bonic acid  gas  instead  of  refrigeration  was  disposed 
of  on  the  market  on  Tuesday.    The  dispatch  says: 

The  car  was  shipi>ed  front  Sacramento  on  the  l.'Uh,  and  ow- 
ing to  numerous  accidents  en  route  did  not  reach  Chicago  un- 
til midnight  of  the  -'1st.  Even  then  it  was  subjected  to 
further  delay  in  the  yards,  and  did  not  reach  the  consignees' 
warehouse  until  late  last  nifrht.  Tlie  car  contained  two  air- 
tight coinpartnieiils,  out  of  which,  after  the  fruit  had  been 
loaded,  the  air  was  exhausted  and  the  compartments  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  one  of  the  accidents  on  the  road 
the  car  was  partially  derailed  and  one  compartment  sprung  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  leakage  of  the  gas.  The  other  was 
not  injured.  When  the  fruit  was  unloaded  to-day,  that  in  the 
damaged  compartment  was  found  to  be  piu'tially  s[X)iled,  ow- 
ing to  the  admission  of  air,  while  the  fruit  from  the  other  was 
in  as  perfect  condition  as  the  day  it  was  loaded.  The  prices 
it  brought  were  as  high  as  any  on  the  market.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  new  experiment  are  delighted  with  the  succe.ss 
of  this  initial  trip,  and  assert  conHdeiitly  that  it  settles  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  utility  and  value  of  their  plan  of  preserva- 
tion as  com(»re(l  with  refrigeration. 

Hoard  of  Trade  I"  "^w  quarters  and  with  its 
wonderful  display  of  California 
nispiay.  products  the  State  Board  of  Trade 
is  doing  magnificent  work  for  the  State.  Its  register 
shows  hundreds  of  visitors  daily  and  every  one 
leaves  with  a  new  and  bettei-  understanding  of  the 
resources  and  possil>ilitics  of  the  State.  Seci-etary 
Filcher,  who  is  giving  the  interests  of  the  Board  a 
faithful  and  intelligent  .service,  reports  that  Placei-, 
Nevada  and  filenn  counties  have  joined  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  Board  display  and  that  Tehama  has  in- 
creased its  subscription.  Santa  Cruz  is  tliis  week 
putting  in  a  new  and  very  fine  exhibit.  There  is  no 
other  plan,  w(>  liclieve,  by  which  the  productive 
counties  of  the  State  can  get  so  much  good  advertis- 
ing at  such  relatively  small  cost. 

.   .  ,^  The  weevil  scare  comes  a  little 

.Anil  Now 

early  this  year  and  seems  quite 
general.  A  dispatch  from  Chicago 
of  the  22d  inst.  says  there  is  great  excitement  there 
caused  by  reports  that  the  vast  stores  of  grain  in 
that  city  are  affected.  It  is  claimed  that  all  the 
wheat  in  the  Armour  warehouses  is  full  of  weevil  and 
the  authorities  refused  on  Monday  to  allow  the  ship- 
ment of  a  considerable  lot  that  had  been  booked  for 


th»  Weevil. 
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that  day.  Locally,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gossip 
about  weevil  in  the  big  store  of  wheat  belonging  to 
the  "deal"  and  now  held  in  warehouse  at  Port 
Costa.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  it 
is  affected,  and  this  naturally  does  not  add  to  the 
ease  of  mind  of  many  who  have  grain  in  other  ware- 
houses at  Port  Costa. 


DispoNing  of 
the  Wheat. 


Death  of  J.  K. 
ArniHhy. 


The  rapidity  with  which  Kansas  is 
advancing  in  the  local  consump- 
tion of  her  own  wheat  surplus  is 
surprising.  Almost  one-third  of  all  the  wheat  grown 
this  year  was  fed  to  live  stock.  We  give  on  another 
page  a  very  interesting  outline  of  this  movement  in 
Kansas,  and  summaries  of  experience  in  feeding 
wheat,  which  will  be  found  significant  to  all  wheat 
growers.  The  secretary  of  the  Fvansas  State  Board 
is  Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn,  so  well  known  for  his  treatise 
on  swine  husbandry  and  other  writings,  and  this 
special  publication  on  wheat  is  a  new  credit  to  his 
enterprise  and  energy. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Arinsby,  head  of  the  J. 
K.  Armsby  Co.,  one  of  the  very 
large  handlers  of  California  dried 
fruits,  died  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  Weisbaden, 
Oermany.  Mr.  Armsby  was  among  the  largest 
merchants  of  the  country,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
distribution  of  Pacific  Coast  products.  In  April, 
1873,  he  established  his  main  house  in  Chicago  under 
the  name  of  J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.  Shortly  afterward 
the  firm  was  incorporated  as  The  J.  K.  Armsby  Com- 
pany. During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
firm  handled  forty  carloads  of  merchandise.  In  1889 
shipments  to  and  through  the  Armsby  house  footed 
up  over  30(1(1  carloads,  consisting  of  salmon,  raisins, 
prunes,  canned  and  dried  fruits  (Pacific  Coast  prod- 
ucts), corn,  lobsters  and  other  products  of  the  East- 
ern States.  The  principal  office  of  the  company  is 
in  Chicago,  with  branches  in  this  city  at  138  to  142 
Market  street,  and  in  Boston,  and  with  many  corre- 
spondents throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Armsby's 
death  will  make  no  change  or  interrujition  in  the 
business  of  the  Armsby  Co.  in  this  city. 

From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  dissatisfaction  and  discouragement  very  gen- 
erally felt  concerning  our  politics  is  manifest  in 
the  dullness  of  the  State  campaign.  Within  two 
weeks  we  are  to  have  an  election  in  which  there 
will  be  chosen  a  full  complement  of  State  officials, 
a  State  legislature  —  upon  which,  besides  the 
usual  duties,  there  will  devolve  that  of  electing  a 
United  States  Senator — seven  members  of  Congress 
and  all  county  functionaries.  For  two  months  the 
candidates  have  been  named  and  have  been  running 
up  and  down  the  State;  but  nobody  seems  to  care 
much  about  it.  A  man  going  about  his  ordinary 
business  hears  little  of  it,  and  nothing  at  all  in  the 
old  tone  of  intense  personal  interest.  For  this  apa- 
thy concerning  matters  of  large  public  concern 
there  are  a  variety  of  reasons.  First,  the  old  prin- 
ciples and  passions  have  gone  out  of  politics.  Sec- 
ond, the  leaders  do  not  excite  enthusiasm,  for  they 
are  not  leaders  in  the  true  sense.  Again,  under  the 
new  order  of  politics — under  the  system  by  which 
the  "boss"  dominates  everything — the  average  citi-. 
zen  who  used  to  take  his  politics  seriously  feels  and 
knows  that  he  doesn't  count  any  more;  that  nothing 
he  can  do  will  have  any  effect  in  the  final  adjustment 
of  public  affairs;  that  anything  he  does  is  not  in  the 
way  of  public  service  but  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
some  "boss,"  and  tor  the  promotion  of  "interests" 
for  which  he  cares  nothing. 


Again,  under  the  modern  system  of  journalism 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  anything  about 
our  politics  by  reading  the  newspapers.  The 
man  who  takes  the  daily  Chroiiiclr  or  Examiner 
finds  each  day  anywhere  from  ten  to  thirty 
long  columns  of  political  "reports"  written  in 
the  gayest  humor  and  illustrated  by  comic  pictures, 
but  in  all  this  mass  of  sprightliness  he  finds 
little  or  nothing  that  is  serious,  straightforward  and 
plainly  comprehensible.  He  is  fully  informed  about 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Estee  household,  how  Mr. 
Budd  casts  a  fly,  skins  a  deer  and  puts  out  a  fire, 
and  how  Mr.  Webster  trims  his  whiskers  and  uses 
his  knife  at  dinner.  These  details  and  much  else 
equally  important  are  not  lacking,  but  there  is 
scant  notice  of  what  the  candidates  are  saying,  of  the 
principles  and  assurances  upon  which  they  are  mak- 
ing the  campaign.  In  old  times,  when  the  editor  of 
the  Rural  was  a  news-gatherer — and  he  used  to  be 
accounted  a  very  good  one — the  essentials  of  report- 
ing were  to  tell  in  plain  terms  wliat  happened,  how 


it  happened  and  the  motives  which  caused  it  to  hap- 
pen; and  after  these  leading  facts  were  given,  if 
there  was  any  space  to  spare,  collateral  inci- 
dents were  added.  The  new  system  subordinates 
and  neglects  the  sober  facts  and  gives  first  place  to 
the  incidentals  and  to  such  humorous  reflections  as 
may  occur  to  the  reporter.  Thus  it  is  that  in  all  the 
columns  the  newspapers  give  us  daily  we  find  every- 
thing but  the  news.  Perhaps  the  editors  know  their 
business;  perhaps  there  are  more  people  who  would 
rather  read  some  grotesque  yarn  about  a  candidate 
for  public  office  than  to  learn  his  views  about  public 
questions;  but  the  system  is  hard  on  plain  men  like 
the  editor  of  the  Rural  who  would  prefer  straight- 
forward reports  of  the  news — political  and  other — 
without  any  frills. 

The  old  principles  and  passions  have  indeed  gone 
out  of  our  politics  and  nothing  has  yet  taken  their 
place.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  new  times  and 
changed  conditions;  new  questions  are  in  the  public 
mind,  but  they  are  not  yet  practically  in  our  politics. 
The  only  party  which  dares  even  to  name  them  in 
its  platform  offers  no  assurances  in  the  prudence 
of  its  methods  or  in  the  character  of  its  leaders,  satis- 
factory to  prudent  men.  Is  it  surprising  that  a 
system  of  politics  dominated  by  fear  on  the 
one  hand  and  rashness  on  the  other  fails  to  excite 
enthusiasm  ?  Men  will  fight  and  die  for  a  great 
cause  or  a  great  leader;  but  finding  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  in  the  present  campaign  they  go 
quietly  about  their  usual  business,  and  if  they  go  to 
a  public  meeting  at  all  it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
being  entertained. 

In  these  days  many  a  citizen  who  used  to  put  in 
his  straight  party  ticket  is  asking  himself  how  he 
ought  to  vote.  Possibly  it  may  help  somebody  to 
know  upon  what  considerations  the  editor  of  the 
Rural  is  going  to  make  up  his  ticket:  In  the  matter 
of  the  Governorship,  he  is  going  to  vote  for  the  man 
who,  in  his  judgment,  will  bring  to  the  office  the 
most  practical  energy  and  integrity  and  the  best  ap- 
preciation of  the  necessity  for  public  economy.  He 
sees  no  reason  for  favoring  any  one  of  the  four  can- 
didates on  purely  partisan  or  personal  motives;  he 
does  not  regard  any  one  of  them  as  having  exceptional 
fitness  for  the  placo;  he  is  going  to  vote  for  the  man 
who  will,  in  his  judgment,  make  the  best  Governor 
regardless  of  all  other  considerations.  In  making  up 
his  Congressional  ticket  he  will  act  upon  a  very  dif- 
ferent principle,  considering  first  the  position  of  the 
candidates  upon  the  great  questions  of  finance  and 
tariff.  In  this  case  he  will  consider  principles  rather 
than  personality  for  personality — which  counts  for 
much  in  the  Governorship — counts  for  little  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  matter  of  legislative  candidates,  he 
will  endeavor  to  vote  for  men  of  sound  character,  be- 
lieving that  honesty  of  purpose — and  not  partisan- 
ship— is  the  prime  element  in  fitness  for  legislative 
responsibility.  In  the  matter  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sionerships,  he  will  vote  for  men  who  in  his  judgment 
will  not  be  controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.  In  the  matter  of  subordinate  State  officers, 
he  will  vote  for  those  candidates  who  seem  best  able 
to  do  the  work  in  hand  and  least  under  the  control  of 
the  "boss"  system  of  politics.  In  the  matter  of 
judgeships,  he  will  not  inquire  the  politics  of  the  can- 
didates, but  will  try  to  select  sound  lawyers  and 
honest  men.  In  the  matter  of  county  officials,  he  will 
make  up  his  ticket  upon  the  same  rule  that  he  would 
apply  in  employing  men  to  conduct  the  details  of  his 
private  business.  There  is  no  more  sense  in  support- 
ing a  candidate  for  sheriff  or  auditor  or  assessor  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  one  political  party  or  another 
than  there  would  be  in  considering  the  politics  of  an 
applicant  for  a  book-keepership  or  janitorship. 
There  are  a  good  many  men  employed  in  the  Rural 
office;  and  no  one  of  them  has  ever  been  asked  his 
politics  as  a  factor  in  determining  his  fitness  for  his 
place.  An  so  in  every  place  of  business.  It  is  only 
in  the  conduct  of  public  business  that  we  are  so  un- 
businesslike and  wasteful  as  to  award  special  work 
upon  the  basis  of  political  affiliation  rather  than  upon 
considerations  of  personal  fitness. 


There  is  one  consideration  which  in  our  judgment 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  the  per- 
sonal and  private  character  of  candidates  for  office. 
We  are  told  that  a  man's  private  life  is  his  personal 


affair;  that  it  is  none  of  the  public's  business;  that  in 
considering  the  fitness  of  a  man  for  public  office  only 
his  public  character  should  be  regarded.  To  this 
theory  the  Rural  is  in  direct  opposition.  The 
practice  which  identifies  a  man's  private  life  and  his 
public  character  has,  in  our  view,  not  alone  the 
sanction  of  common  sense,  but  is  a  positive  duty. 
No  man  can  have  two  characters.  If  his  private  life 
is  bad;  if  he  is  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  a  briber  of 
voters,  a  "schemer"  in  politics,  he  will  be  a  knave 
either  in  office  or  out  of  it;  and  no  decent  man  ought 
to  vote  for  him  for  any  place  great  or  small.  In 
addition  to  all  direct  and  ordinary  business  con- 
siderations, we  owe  it  to  the  youth  of  the  country — 
to  our  sons  and  daughters  growing  up  about  us — not 
to  honor  bad  men  or  questionable  men  with  public 
trusts.  You  tell  your  little  boy  that  the  way  of  self- 
respect  and  of  public  respect  is  to  be  truthful, 
sober,  chaste  and  straight-forward;  and  it  is  a  ter- 
rible shock  to  him  when  he  learns  that  a  very  differ- 
ent set  of  qualities  find  approval  on  election  day.  If 
there  were  no  other  motive,  we  owe  it  to  the  rising 
generation  to  elect  good  men  to  public  office,  for  a 
bad  man  in  office  is  a  standing  sign  that  not  hon- 
esty but  villiany  is  the  policy  for  a  successful  life. 
This  sounds  a  little  like  sermonizing  and  perhaps  it 
is  no  less  true  on  that  account.  Think  well  of  it, 
fathers  of  young  sons,  whom  you  hope  to  see  grow  up 
in  integrity  and  purity  of  life,  before  you  cast  your 
votes. 

The  Japanese  continue  to  demonstrate  their  mili- 
tary superiority  over  the  Chinese  and  are  now  gradu- 
ally forcing  their  way  toward  the  capital  of  Peking. 
Wherever  during  the  war  there  has  been  a  fight  on 
sea  or  land,  the  Chinese  have  been  worsted — all  of 
which  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  Japs  in  adopting  the 
weapons  and  the  military  methods  of  Western  civil- 
ization. The  trouble  with  the  Chinese  seems  not  so 
much  that  they  lack  courage — for  they  are  always 
showing  that  they  can  fight — but  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  the  military  virtues  of  organization, 
obedience  and  command.  The  military,  like  the  po- 
litical system  of  China,  is  a  loose  affair  main- 
tained by  intrigue  and  by  an  artful  balancing  of 
provincial  animosities.  Their  armies  are  made 
up  chiefly  of  bands  of  provincial  troops,  each 
band  under  its  own  leader,  and  in  a  fight  they  are 
quite  as  likely  to  turn  against  each  other  as  to  face 
the  common  enemy.  China,  badly  used  at  every 
turn,  is  said  to  be  weary  of  war,  and  it  is  believed 
that  hostilities  will  soon  cease.  There  has  long  been 
an  undefined  notion  in  the  Western  mind  that  at 
some  remote  future  time  the  unnumbered  millions  of 
the  oriental  empire  might  swarm  across  the  seas  and 
overwhelm  the  Western  races  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope as  the  Goths  long  ago  rolled  upon  and  overcame 
the  Roman  provinces.  This  apprehension  has  been 
entirely  removed  by  the  exposures  of  the  present 
war.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  Chinese,  in  spite  of 
their  vast  numbers  are  weak  in  a  military  sense;  and 
that  they  are  incapable  of  development  along  the 
lines  of  miUtary  spirit  and  efficiency. 


The  Czar  of  Russia  is  on  his  death-bed,  and 
political  and  journalistic  circles  are  mightily  stirred 
in  consideration  of  effects,  as  related  to  the  im- 
mediate future  of  Europe,  which  may  follow  his 
death.  Czar  Alexander  has  always  been  a  man  of 
peace,  and  in  more  than  one  crisis  his  counsels  have 
prevented  war  between  the  great  continental 
powers.  His  successor  is  a  youth  of  27,  physically  and 
mentally  undeveloped  and  of  unknown  political  tenden- 
cies. It  is  feared  that  he  will  reverse  the  policy  of 
his  father,  and  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  young 
Emperor  of  Germany,  bring  on  a  train  of  ti'oubles. 
in  our  judgment,  there  is  very  little  basis  for 
all  this  sjieculation.  Times  have  changed  in  Russia 
as  in  every  other  country  and  the  whims  of  rulers  do 
not  count  for  as  much  as  they  used  to.  The  forces 
of  peace  and  war  in  this  age  do  not  follow  the  nod  o 
sovereignty  as  of  yore.  In  all  likelihood  the  influences 
which  have  controlled  Czar  Alexander  will  control 
his  son  and  Russian  administi-ation  and  foreign 
policy  will  probably  run  along  in  their  customary 
channels.  In  sad  times  hke  these — when  the  Em- 
peror lies  awaiting  the  summons  of  death  and  while 
his  people  mourn — America  will  not  fail  to  remember 
that  the  Russian  Co\irt  has  been  a  friend  and  symj)a- 
thi/.er  in  every  crisis  of  our  national  affairs. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

Tho  followiiij,'  data  for  the  week  endiiif^  f>  A.  .m., 
October  24,  1894,  are  from  ofticial  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Wcatlier  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


rAl.lKDRN'lA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature  1 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature  1 
for  the  Week   j 

Eureka 

2  30 

4  30 

H  54 

•J  ns 

68 

44 

Red  Bluff 

1  95 

1  79 

64 

5(1 

Sacramento  

1  <« 
1  73 

1  94 

31 

1  (Ml 

1  7:; 

48 

San  Francisco  

2.78 

35 

j 

6« 

5:; 

Fresno  

.3« 

111 

.(13 
.75 

It! 

74 

48 

Los  Angeles  

(W 

.76 

.83  1 

80 

50 

San  Diego  

T 

05 

.11 

1 

.57  1 

54 

Yuma  

T 

97 

.97 

.86  1 

92 

52 

Gleanings.. 


The  Vacavillo  Re\mner  notes  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Cante- 
low,  a  \'m-a  Valley  pioneer,  on  the  17t,h  inst.  He  was  one  of 
ttie  lifst  who  In-ffiiM  the  imiiorlalicm  of  ww  iimi  improved  va- 
rieties of  fruits,  ami  was  an  authority  on  horticulture. 

At  SiMi.Ait,  in  Kerti  county,  {rraiti  sowing  is  well  under  way. 
It  is  rejxjrted  that  in  most  eases  there  will  be  a  small  amount 
of  labor  required  to  put  the  crop  in,  as  the  ground  is  already 
plowed  from  last  year  and  is  in  fine  condition,  being  precisely 
like  summer  fallow. 

I'kiati  liisiiiilrh  mill  1  )niiiii  i  iit :  Tlie  full  wool  .sale  tixik  place 
in  IJkiah  T\ies(lay  and  pas.sed  off  (luietly.  H\it  few  buyers 
were  present  and  the  prices  paid  ransred  from  i' to  .s', ;  cents. 
About  650  bales  in  all  were  handled.  Buyer  Moses  of  San 
Francisco  was  the  largest  pui'chaser. 

Thk  Santa  Ana  (Orange I /'i>.-'  declares  that  in  looking  over 
quite  a  number  of  walnut  groves  in  that  vicinity  it  finds  that 
the  hot  wave  of  some  weeks  ago  did  not  injure  the  nuts  so 
badly  as  at  one  time  reported.  Although  the  heat  was  excess- 
ive in  .some  localities,  old  groves  which  had  been  irrigated 
and  cultivated  and  young  trees  appear  to  have  escaped  almost 
entirely,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  tlie  trees  were  only  afifected 
on  the  northwest  side,  the  balance  being  left  unhurt. 

A  Santa  BAUiiAKA  letter  notes  the  shipment  of  two  car- 
^  cads  of  walnuts  from  Goleta,  one  to  Detroit  and  the  other  to 
St.  Louis.  The}- are  the  product  of  the  orchard  of  Judge  W. 
N.  Roberts  of  Goleta,  and  are  said  to  be  the  first  shipped 
from  California  this  season.  Mr.  Roberts  is  an  extensive 
walnut  grower,  his  crop  this  year  amounting  to  about  125 
tons.  The  crop  is  all  sold  to  the  (iermaiu  Fruit  Company  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  will  be  shipped  as  fast  as  it  is  gathered. 
The  nuts  this  year  are  of  a  very  tine  quality. 

Sax  Bernaudixo  (.!()1{kesponm)EN<  k,  Uith  inst.  :  H.  L.  Drew 
of  this  city  expects  the  revenue  from  his  ten  acres  of  peaches, 
part  cf  which  were  .sold  green,  but  most  of  which  were  dried, 
to  foot  up  ii'.'iJOO.  Prom  his  five  acres  of  pears  he  got  over  *400, 
and  his  seventy-five  acres  of  wine  grapes  will  return  him 
about  $;i.5(M).  It  is  rather  early  to  count  on  oranges,  still  he 
makes  a  gue.ss  that  he  will  not  have  less  than  2000  boxes  from 
his  ninety-five  acres,  sixty-five  acres  of  which  are  but  two 
years  old.    At  ?1.25  a  box  this  will  give  *2500. 

Los  Gatos  < okkesho.vdexce :  Large  ((uantities  of  grapes 
are  being  taken  from  this  section  to  the  various  wineries  of 
San  Jose  and  Los  (Jatos.  The  Saratoga  winery  did  not  open 
up  for  business,  but  from  growers  we  learn  that  the  graix; 
crop  will  fall  far  short  of  last  season's  yield.  The  California 
Grape  Food  Compan.v  al.so  receives  its  usual  share  of  the  crop. 
Late  peaches  are  still  to  be  .seen  at  the  various  driers  in  large 
quantities,  although  the  seasira  will  soon  close.  The  packing 
season  will  begin  at  the  various  packing  houses  as  soon  as  the 
decks  can  be  cleared  for  action.  Pruning  has  already  been 
begun,  and  in  many  orchards  it  is  already  well  along. 

New  Yokk  ihspatch,  l>ith  inst.  :  Developments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  California  raisin  combination  ai'e  attracting 
I'onsiderable  attention,  but  rumors  that  the  combine  was 
about  to  collapse  appear  to  have  no  actual  foundation.  Sales 
have  been  made  at  as.sooiation  prices,  which  outsiders  have 
cut  one-fourth  and  one-half  a  cent.  Hereafter  such  lower 
prices  will  be  met  In-  association  packers,  who  will  now  ob- 
tain a  full  list  of  prices  wherever  po.ssible.  They  will  also 
meet  whatever  prices  are  made  by  outsiders.  California 
raisins  are  forcing  the  Valencias  into  the  background,  as  tho 
prices  and  quality  of  the  former  appeal  to  the  bu.vers  in  a 
strong  wa,v. 

A  Sax  Jose  letter  of  the  li  th  inst.  sa.vs:  The  war  be- 
tween the  dealers  and  the  producers  of  fruit  has  nearly 
reached  a  crisis.  The  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange 
and  kindred  assix'iations  are  holding  out  hoi>ing  for  better 
prices,  while  the  valle.v  is  full  of  buyers  endeavoring  to  secure 
fruit  at  low  figures  to  fill  their  orders.  At  the  warehouse 
every  nook  and  corner  is  P  lied  with  fruit.  Already  the  Kx- 
change  has  about  five  carloads  of  fruit  stored,  and  is  negotiat- 
ing still  for  additional  room.  The  Exchange  expei'ts  about 
fifty  carloads  of  fruit  yet  brought  to  the  warehouse.  Thus  far 
it  has  received  l,4();i,4'.l2  pounds  of  prunes,  S0'.l,()0!)  of  apricots, 
250,000  of  peaches  and  l:S4,000  pounds  of  miscellaneous  fruits. 

The  UJai,  of  Nordhoff,  Ventura  county,  says:  Every  part 
of  this  section  we  have  visited  this  season,  whore  apple  trees 
are  grown,  shows  unmistakable  evidence  that  this  is  the  big- 
gest apple  year  we  have  ever  known.  (3o  into  any  one's  or- 
chard, cither  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  hills,  and  you  will  find 
the  trees  loaded  down— groaning  and  breaking — with  a  weight 
of  this  staple  and  valuable  fruit.  Along  Ventura  avenue  Ihe 
trees  are  a  wonder  to  every  one  who  passes  over  the  road.  Jji 


the  Ojai  it  is  the  same;  in  the  little  Casitas  valley  the  trees 
can  hold  no  more  weight.  But  the  banner  apple  section  this 
year  is  the  Carpinteria  valley.  The  trees  there  have  fairly 
beaten  the  record.  Many  of  the  smaller  limbs  are  carr.ving 
such  a  load  of  fruit  that  an  ordinary  man  could  not  lift  it,  and 
scores  of  trees  have  been  crushed  and  broken  down  by  the 
fruit  as  .sometimes  is  aVoof  overweighted  with  snow. 

The  TiincK  gives  the  experience  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Anderson,  a 
fruit-grower  near  Vi.salia,  as  follows:  On  his  home  ranch  he 
has  1S.1  apricot  trees  six  years  old.  The.se  cover  nearl.v  three 
j  acres  of  ground.  From  them  were  gathered  .seventy  tons  of 
j  fresh  fruit  this  year,  making  an  average  of  about  7.50  pounds 
I  of  fresh  fruit  to  the  tree.  Then  the  fruit  was  dried  in  June. 
It  turned  out  22,2.s:!  pounds  of  dried  apricots— a  little  over 
eleven  tons.  This  made  an  average  of  120  jxiunds  of  dried 
fruit  to  each  tree.  The  fruit  was  sold  for  ti'j  cents  a  pound, 
which  brought  S144T.8'.l,  or  Jr. '.10  a  tree.  Those  were  strike 
prices  in  July.  Just  previous  to  the  strike  ll-'.,  cents  a  ixiund 
were  offered  for  these  apricots.  Had  they  been  sold  then,  it 
would  have  brought  *21 72.57,  or  nearly  $11.75  a  tree.  As  it 
was,  Mr.  Anderson  received  *12(K)  in  clear  cash  for  his  apricot 
crop.  That  means  an  average  of  over  ?400  an  acre  for  one 
crop  of  apricots. 

A  letter  from  San  Jose  of  October  20th  says :  The  rush  of 
fruit  to  Eastern  markets  continues  at  an  average  of  a  little 
over  (i,0(X),(M)0  pounds  weekly.  Canned  fruit  has  had  an  excel- 
lent run  and  canners  have  found  markets  for  their  goods  very 
easily.  Last  week  1,!h;;S,710  pfjunds  went  forward.  Prunes 
are  being  held,  but  an  average  of  a  million  pounds  a  week  is 
shipped.  The  shipments  of  green  fruits  this  year  have  been 
heavier  than  ever  before,  pears  having  the  lead.  The  ship- 
ments last  week  comprised  :  Canned  goo<is,  1,06.3,710;  green 
fruit — apples,  Ifi7,;i70;  grape.s,  4(5,280;  ptfaches,  S4!)0;  pears,  1,- 
522,746;  plums,  21,285;  quinces,  12,470;  total,  1,77.8,6:10.  Dried 
apricots,  1.5!l,6;iO;  nectarines,  :  cherries,  .5560 ;  peaches,  118,- 
01)0;  prune.s,  1,.")4.">,4I)5 ;  plums,  2:i,(U0;  total,  1,881,100.  Wine 
and  brandy,  4.V),;!85;  garden  seed,  64,060;  hops,  20,100;  leather, 
32,070;  wool,  l!t,;«H);  bituminous  rock,  271,3.50.  Grand  total,  6,- 
486,ti:i5.  The  shipments  to  San  Francisco  and  other  California 
points  were  1,H0H,.528  pound.s. 

Ix  a  review  of  the  week  ending  October  20th,  the  Los  An- 
geles Tiiiir.1  .says:  The  executive  board  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchanges  held  a  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  this 
week  to  perfect  plans  for  the  marketing  of  the  coming  season's 
crop.  The  (|Uestion  of  re-establishing  the  fruit  auction  in  San 
Franci.sco  was  brought  up.  Two  San  Franci.sco  jobbers  were 
present  and  gave  their  views.  Some  of  the  commission  men 
say  that  the  auction  system  demoralizes  the  market.  It  was 
determined  to  have  locality  as  well  as  grade  brands  on  the 
fruit,  .so  that  each  locality  will  be  held  responsible  by  buyers 
for  the  fruit  which  it  sends  out.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
bring  the  Exchanges  into  closer  union,  so  that  they  may  do 
more  effective  work.  Reports  from  Riverside  state  that  the 
raisin  crop  will  be  one  of  the  finest,  though  not  the  largest, 
gathered  there  in  years,  provided  the  excellent  drying 
weather  should  continue  for  a  few  days  more.  The  crop  is  now 
all  on  the  trays,  and  a  large  part  of  it  will  soon  be  ready  for 
the  sweat-box. 

Osoy u.LE  Hciiiste.r:  " Ten  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry  were 
landed  in  San  Francisco  in  one  week.  The  full  grown  hens 
sold  for  $4. .50  and  spring  chickens  at  $2.,5()  a  dozen.  While  we 
are  shipping  fruit  East  the  poultry  producers  of  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are  making  money  by  raising  chickens 
and  shipping  them  to  California.  Now,  here  is  the  pfKir  man's 
chance.  It  takes  coin,  credit,  capital,  gfxxl  laml,  a  favorable 
location  and  three  or  four  .vears  time  ere  a  man  can  live  from 
his  orchard.  Fifty  dollars  or  less  will  start  you  in  the  jwultrv 
business.  A  little  patch  of  land,  a  spot  big  enough  to  grow 
clover,  alfalfa  or  other  green  food  for  your  chickens,  and  a  few 
dozen  hens,  and  you  are  ready  for  business.  Your  returns 
are  inmiediate— a  single  week  brings  you  coin  for  your  eggs. 
Within  a  year  your  money-makers  have  paid  for  themselves 
twice  over  and  al.so  paid  for  their  keeping.  Hens  beat  hogs, 
hogs  beat  cows,  cows  beat  sheep  and  sheep  beat  horses.  The 
poor  man,  the  widow  with  a  family  or  the  old  maid  who  wants 
to  be  independent,  ea<-h  have  an  of)ening  that  will  give  thern 
a  bank  account  if  they  will  i-.iise  poultry  and  stick  strictly  to 
business." 

The  Yolo  Mail,  s|)eaking  of  the  VV'cxxlland  Fruit  Exchange, 
Lsays:  On  the  ninth  day  of  June  a  meeting  was  held  and  an 
organization  affected.  A  full  staff  of  officers  was  elected — 
president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  board  of 
trustees.  Stock  was  placed  at  $25  per  share.  After  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  stot'k  was  sold  to  build  a  packing-house,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  complete  it.  The  cimtract  was  let 
September  10,  1.h'.I4,  and  a  two-story  building  100x48  was  ready 
j  for  business  on  September  2:!d,  and  fully  completed  October 
M.  Alread.v  the  house  is  full  of  stemmed  raisins,  and  the 
stockholders  are  contemplating  an  addition  to  their  building. 
This  industry  will  furnish  employment  in  green-fruit  sea.son 
to  HO  or  40  men  and  from  100  to  1.50  wonieiL  This  will  keep  the 
money  in  circulation  in  Woodland  instead  of  giving  it  to  gangs 
of  Chinamen  and  Japs  for  packing  our  gra))es.  It  will  be  dis-  | 
tributed  among  our  needy  families.  The  Exchange  saves 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  buying  their  supplies  at  whole.sale  1 
prices  and  in  large  lots,  as  box  lumber,  sacks,  nails  and  in  fact 
everything  they  buy  can  be  had  at  a  reduction.  The.v  can 
make  cheaper  rates  of  freight  in  shipping  fruits,  also  cheaper 
rates  of  refrigeration  in  shipping  green  fruits. 

The  "quail  or  no  quail  "  question  has  been  under  considera- 
tion in  Riverside  county.    Concerning  it  a  correspondent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Timm  sa,vs :    When  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented tc  the  Supervisors  asking  for  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  shooting  of  quail  and  shipping  them  out  of  the  county,  the 
argument  in  its  favor  was  advanced  that  the  quail  were  an 
j  advantage  in  attracting  settlers.    It  was  staled  that  quail 
!  made  gcx)d  hunting,  and  many  coining  here  to  hunt  would  be- 
;  come  residents  of  the  county.    Messrs.  C.  F.  I'ackard  and 
]  J.  E.  Beamer,  two  of  the  crack  shots  of  the  county,  advanced 
the  argument,  as  did  F.  A.  Miller.    It  was  also  staled  that 
the  quails  did  little  or  no  damage  to  the  crops.    This  .state- 
ment was  denied,  however,  by  those  who  know  better  from 
bitter  experience.    Messrs.  Stewart  and  Loveland  of  Win- 
chester, Park  of  Beumont,  Stalder  of  Union,  and  others  stated 
that  peache.s,  prunes  and  grapes  were  destroyed  by  acres. 
Frank  D.  Lewis  of  West  Riverside  cited  an  instance  where 
j  settlers  had  been  brought  to  the  county  by  rea.son  of  the 
j  hunting.    After  some  discussion,  in  which  it  developed  that 
'  the  quail  is  held  responsible  for  injury  done  by  other  birds, 
1  the  question  was  laid  over  until  next  meeting. 


State  Board  of  Trade. 


.Mr.  lIorHce  Uavlx  <iii  the  Wheat  Situation— The  I'erldnH 
I'roceKn  T»  Be  Testeil  I'rai-ticitlly. 

The  la.st  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade, 
briefly  noted  in  last  week  s  Ri:rai„  was  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  to  matters  in  which  our  readers 
have  special  interest.  A  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
inj^s  was  taken  down  in  short-hand,  and  from  it  we 
make  the  followinj;  excerpts.  The  first  matter  of 
^?eneral  interest  was  in  connection  with 

THE   PERKINS  PROCESS 

For  the  preservation  of  fresh  fruit  in  transit,  con- 
cerninj,'  which  the  Rural  has  spoken  from  time  to 
time  durinf{  the  past  eifjhteen  months.  In  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Filcher,  the  secretary,  reported  as 
follows ; 

At  your  last  meeting,  after  listening  to  the  able  remarks  of 
Rev.  A,  T.  Perkins  on  his  [liitented  process  for  preserving 
fruit  in  transit,  Mr.  Mills  moved  that  the  .secretary  be  in- 
structed to  adopt  such  methcxls  as  may  be  advisable  to  reiwrt 
to  the  Board  at  its  next  regidar  meeting  what  is  necessary  to 
be  done  to  secure  the  coinpletion  of  an  equipment  sufficient  to 
test  the  value  of  Mr.  Perkins'  discovery;  that  he  be  in- 
structed to  investigate  the  matter  and  call  to  his  aid  such 
persons  as  he  may  see  fit,  with  the  view  of  securing  all  needed 
information  on  the  subject.  By  direction  of  the  Chair,  the 
secretary  was  ordered  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  fore- 
going motion.  Accordingly,  gentlemen,  I  went  to  work  on  the 
lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Mills'  motion,  and  1  am  able  to  re|X)rl 
to  you  very  gratifying  results.  I  found  Mr.  Perkins  was  able 
to  raise  sufficient  ifunds  to  construct  a  car,  that  A.  T.  Hatch 
was  willing  to  provide  sufficient  fruit  to  load  the  car  for  an 
experimental  trip,  and  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  willing  to  haul  the  car  or  arrange  to  have  the 
car  hauled  to  Chicago  and  return.  Thus  encouraged,  1  pur- 
sued the  matter  with  the  view  of  tr,ving  to  secure  a  test 
through  the  agencies  named  before  the  close  of  the  present 
fruit-shipping  season.  I  was  gratified  to  find  the  agitation 
had  interested  parties  able  to  put  the  process  to  a  practical 
tost,  and  to-da.v  1  um  able  to  reiwrt  that  a  company  is  being 
formed  of  parties  who  are  fully  able  and  eagerly  dis|iosed  to 
put  the  Perkins'  process  to  a  thorough  practical  test,  with  the 
view,  in  the  event  of  its  anticipated  success,  of  having  everv- 
thing  in  readiness  toapplv  it  to  the  shipment  of  the  first  crop 
of  1805. 

From  this  it  would  apjicar  that  the  Perkins  ])roc- 
ess  is  at  last  in  fair  way  to  he  exploited.  Since  this 
report  was  made  Mr.  Perkins  has  jjone  East,  whe?-e 
he  ho))es  to  interest  the  shippers  of  fruits  from  the 
South  in  his  process. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  WINES  FOR  MEXICO. 

Amonff  those  present  at  the  meeting  was  Mr. 
Emile  Quarre,  under  commission  from  the  Mexican 
Government  to  secure  representation  on  the  part  of 
Californiii  for  an  international  exposition  planned  for 
next  year  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Col.  Irish :  The  special  interest  would  be  our  wines ;  we  are 
speciall.v  interested  in  securing  a  market  for  our  wines.  I  am 
told  that  the  iwople  farther  .south  are  particularly  fond  of  nur 
wine,  that  it  pleases  the  palates  of  the  people  of  (luatcinala 
and  Central  America,  and  I  should  think  the  same  taste  would 
manifest  itself  in  Mexico.  We  desire  to  find  a  wider  market 
for  our  wines.  Your  suggestion  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  our  wine  men,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  secure 
trade. 

Mr.  Mills:  I  move  that  the  subject  of  the  International 
Exposition  be  taken  up  with  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
the  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Bofird  of  Viti- 
culture, and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  invite  the 
officers  of  these  organizations  to  meet  with  us  at  our  next 
meeting  to  c<msider  this  subject.  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  the 
State  for  an  appropriation  to  make  an  exhibit. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  called  upon  a  railroad  presi- 
dent who  lived  upon  Califorida  street  hill ;  we  sal  looking  out 
of  a  window  down  upon  the  city  below  us.  While  conversing 
and  looking  into  the  distance,  he  said  he  expected  to  live  long 
enough  to  build  railroad  connections  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
from  San  Francisco.  I  felt  that  he  would  fulfill  his  prophecies, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  we  should  have  direct 
communication  with  Mexico.  A  great  deal  of  merchandise  is 
sent  to  Mexico.  I  .saw  a  statement  that  ?1.50,0(K),0(M)  worth  of 
calico  and  other  cotton  fabrics  had  been  shipped  to  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  Now  we  have  direct  connection  with  Mex- 
ico b.v  the  Southern  I'acific. 

The  greatness  of  a  country  depends  upon  its  enterprise.  I 
am  disposed  to  think  we  have  two  kinds  of  people  in  Califor- 
nia, one  full  of  enterprise  and  push,  the  other  lacking  energy. 
On  the  side  of  the  railroad,  between  Davisville  and  Sacra- 
mento, is  a  ranch  of  400  acres  on  which  over  *2000  an  acre  has 
been  spent.  The.v  began  by  planting  mulberries.  There  was 
at  that  time  quite  an  excitement  over  the  growing  of  silk. 
They  found  that  silk  could  not  be  cultivated  in  a  large  and 
speculative  way.  The.v  went  into  it  as  though  it  was  a  lot- 
tery. The_difflculty  with  (,'alifornia  is  that  nearl.v  everything 
is  done  for  siieculation.  In  no  other  country  would  they  have 
gone  into  it  on  so  large  a  scale.  Since  then  the.v  have  planted 
peache.s,  plums,  prunes  and  other  prmiucts.  The  other  day 
the  man  came  into  my  office  and  was  quite  overjo.ved  to  find 
that  the  net  return  of  a  carload  of  fruit  was  twenty-five 
cents.  I  failed  to  .see  the  reason  for  his  jo.v,  when  he  explained 
that  it  was  the  first  carload  which  had  been  shipped  for  some 
time  which  had  not  shown  a  loss  of  from  4-25  to  $.50. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Mills"  sugges- 
tion was  adopted,  and  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Board  will  be  devoted  to  the  proiX)sed  Mexican  fair 
and  matters  relaling  to  it. 

KIVERSIFIED  FARMINC,  ETC. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  discussion,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lankershim  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Whkheas.  The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  an  extraonlinatj 
decline  in  the  price  of  cereals,  so  that  Ihey  are  now  Iowit  than  ever 
known,  and  helow  the  cost  of  proiluction.  and  while  this  is  due  some- 
what til  the  ireneral  decline  in  value  of  all  staples,  it  is  also  due  to« 
lartfe  extent  to  over-production;  therefore  he  it 

Itmnlrnl.  That  as  a  remedy  for  this  we  would  urge  upon  lbs 
farmers  of  California  the  propriety  of  more  diversified  farminu,  tll« 
raising  of  stock  and  particularly  the  cultivation  of  orchards.  It  bM 
alread.v  lieen  demonstrated  that  al!  the  counties  of  the  ."Stute  cU 
produce  deciduous  fruits  in  such  amount  as  to  pay  l>eller  return* 
than  grain,  and  at  the  present  time  the  most  prosperous  countieH  In 
the  State  are  those  principaUy  interested  in  fruit  raisinir.  We  Una 
that  the  practical  results  of  this  industry  arc  the  division  of  lands 
into  small  l)ut  paying  farms,  the  Increase  of  population,  Ihe  en- 
hancement of  land  values  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Slaie. 

Mr.  Lankershim  -  As  you  arc  probably  aware,  Los  Angela* 
was  entirely  a  stock-raising  county  when  I  went  there  in  18HI> 
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The  wealth  was  entirely  in  stock.  The  place  was  prosperous 
and  men  were  makinp  money.  The  only  valuation  put  on  the 
land  was  according  to  the  amount  of  stock  it  would  carry.  In 
1878  and  ISKO  a  change  was  brought  about  by  land  being  culti- 
vated in  grain.  We  found  that  land  cultivated  in  grain  ad- 
vanced in  value  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  that  on 
which  stock  was  raised.  In  1880  a  good  many  made  experi- 
ments in  deciduous  fruits.  We  found  that  almost  all  parts  of 
the  county  would  raise  fruit,  and  the  farmers  commenced  to 
raise  it  for  the  reason  that  the  profits  of  fruit  farming  were 
much  greater  than  stock  or  grain  farming.  If  the  man  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Mills  had  come  to  the  exhibit  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  he  could  have  seen  just  what  he  could  do  on 
his  land  and  would  not  have  had  to  experiment  with  different 
products.  We  find  that  the  big  tracts  of  land  in  Los  Angeles 
are  being  subdivided  into  small  farms.  Lands  which  formerly 
were  sold  for  $30  per  acre  are  now  bringing  1100  per  acre.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  I  hear  that  the  small  farms  are 
being  absorbed  by  the  large  farmers,  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
bad  policy.  I  believe  that  small  farms  raising  different 
products  would  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  I  believe 
it  is  just  us  bad  policy  to  say,  Why  can't  we  raise  horses  or 
cattle  '.  as  to  say.  Why  can't  we  raise  grain  ? 

Mr.  Lelong — There  is  one  thing'  in  this  resolution  which 
does  not  seem  to  coincide  with  the  rest  of  it.  I  think  it 
Would  be  much  better  for  the  part  reading  "It  is  also  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  oxer-production  "  to  be  left  out.  Further  on 
says  "It  has  already  been  demonstrated,  etc."  The  question 
of  over-production  of  fruits  will  not  be  reached  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Filchcr — In  "diversified  farming"  I  think  Mr.  Lanker- 
shim  has  struck  the  key-note. 

Mr.  Lankei'shim—Referring  to  Los  Angeles,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  can  mention  a  thing  we  haven't  raised,  except  per- 
haps tea  or  coffee.  You  need  not  ship  any  products  down 
there.  We  raise  enough  wheat  for  our  own  consumption,  the 
.same  with  barley  and  other  cereals. 

Colonel  Irish  wished  to  know  what  was  to  become 
of  the  transportation  companies,  if  all  the  counties 
were  to  raise  their  own  products.  Mr.  Mills  ex- 
plained that  the  transportation  companies  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  diversified  farminj,^,  as  the  exports 
would  fall  to  their  portion,  and  that  Mr.  Lankershim 
was  evidently  a  railroad  hireling,  since  he  wanted 
the  State  to  fill  up  with  industrious  people. 

MR.   HOKAPE  DAVIS  ON  WHEAT  (iROWlNO. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Horace  Davis  came  in  and  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mills,  who  asked  him  to  explain 
"  why  the  price  of  wheat  has  declined  and  why  it  is 
BO  unprecedently  low?  We  would,"  he  said,  "also 
like  to  know  the  relation  the  price  of  wheat  bears  to 
Hour,  and  if  cheap  wheat  means  cheap  Hour." 

Mr.  Davis  said  : 

Multiply  the  price  of  wheat  by  three  and  you  have  the 
price  of  flour.  This  can  be  done  with  considerable  regularity. 
The  rule  of  millers  is  that  the  price  of  300  pounds  of  wheat 
is  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  This  is  the  mill  price,  not 
the  retail  price.  When  wheat  is  .fii.'W  per  hundred  you  may 
be  sure  that  flour  is  about  $11. ;.")  al  (he  mill.  The  bran  and 
middlings  are  left  to  the  miller  for  the  milling  and  the  profit. 
SometimeB  there  is  a  sli^rhti  variation;  for  instance,  when 
bran  and  niiddlings  are  high,  the  Hour  may  be  sold  a  little 
lower,  and  when  bran  \»  very  low  the  miller  must  charge  a 
little  inot-e  for  the  flour.  I  'do  not  know  what  your  discus- 
sions have  been  ih  relation  to  the  growth,  the  value  and  the 
marketing  of  wheat,  and  I  tt-aiit  to  aix)logize  for  my  late  ap- 
pearance, as  I  had  another  mectInK  to  attend  which  t(X)k  up 
my  time  until  now.  Had  I  understood  e)!ft('tly  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  I  would  have  brought  with  ine  a  table  which  I 
have  showing  the  variations  of  the  market  for  the  la.st  forty 
years,  but  unfortunately  1  haven't  it  with  me. 

From  18T0  to  1880  was  the  paradise  of  the  farmers;  during 
more  than  half  oH-tiat  period  wheat  brought  over  two  cents 
per  pound.  Yes,  that  was  the  paradise  for  the  farmers  and 
for  all  of  us.  The  farmers  reaped  their  harvest  and  then 
dabbled  in  st(K'ks,  the  stockbrokers  inadc  money  and  spent  it 
freely,  then  it  went  among  the  tradesmen  and  .so  on,  but  it 
all  came  from  the  farmers  anyway.  In  the  early  eighties  the 
(n-icc  kept  up  pretty  well,  until  iii  ISS.!  the  price  broke  down 
on  account  of  the  introduction  of  Indian  wheat.  The  advance- 
tnent  in  machinery  and  steamships,  the  screw  propeller  and 
coinjTolind  engine,  brought  India  next  door  to  England.  The 
price  of  from  4.5  to  (iO  shillings  was  a  great  temptation  to  the 
Indian  merchants,  and  thev  laid  down  all  their  surplus  wheat 
in  p:ngland.  In  18S:!  and  18X4  prices  began  to  drop  consider- 
ably, I  remember  distinctly  because  1  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  the  proposition.  Prices  ranged  from  $1.35  to  $1.40 
perh'undred,  rarely  falling  below  $1.2.'>;  rarely  going  above 
»1. 40  between  1883  and  1800.  Still  the  producers  kept  up 
pretty  well.  Now,  when  you  come  to  1887'  and  1888,  Argentina 
began  to  come  in.  The  railroads  carried  the  wheat  over  the 
prairies  and  the  steamship  companies  brought  it  to  England. 
The  surplus  population  of  Europe  flocked  to  Argentina,  and 
then  we  had  to  compete  with  the  cheap  Italian  labor.  This 
was  greatly  felt  bv  the  American  wheat-growers,  and  in  1891 
and  18(12  the  price  of  wheat  began  to  decline  until  it  got  where 
it  is  to-day.  When  I  went  into  business  in  18(iO,  England 
raised  1.8,000,000  to  10,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  while  to-day 
the  English  farmer  finds  no  profit  in  wheat.  Last  year  his 
product  was  onlv  about  t;,.500,000  quarters.  The  value  of  land 
in  England  has  "gone  down  lower  than  it  ever  was  befoi-e. 
When  I  went  into  business  wheat  was  raised  on  high-priced 
land.  English  land  was  high-priced,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
wheat  used  in  England  was  raised  in  England. 

Now,  from  that  time  until  to-day  the  price  of  wheat,  which 
has  been  raised  on  cheap  land  and  with  cheap  labor,  has  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  we  cannot  stand  up  against  it  with 
high-priced  land  and  high-priced  labor.  Now,  what  are  our 
chances  here  ;  When  you  think  of  our  population  increasing, 
the  growth  of  wheat  is  relatively  on  the  decline,  and  I  think 
the  wheat  shipments  from  this  State  will  show  a  decline.  We 
raise  annually  1,000,000  tons  of  wheat,  and  only  about  500,000 
tons  are  used  here.  About  300, (KIO  tons  are  used  for  flour ;  then 
we  use  an  average  of  about  80,000  tons  for  feed  ;  the  seed  re- 
quires about  120,000  tons,  making  in  all  about  5(X),000  tons, 
which  is  about  one-half  of  the  crop.  We  have  about  500,000 
tons  left,  09%  per  cent  of  which  we  export  to  England,  and 
'  that  makes  the  price  for  the  rest.  Suppose  we  did  reduce  the 
production ;  Oregon  raises  a  large  surplus,  and  would  keep  the 
prices  down  to  Liverpool  rates.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
bright  prospect  for  the  future.  If  we  go  south  we  meet  Chile, 
who  is  trying  hard  to  get  that  market  under  her  control ;  go 
to  the  other  side  and  you  meet  Oregon  and  Australia;  go  to 
Renang  and  vou  meet  Calcutta.  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  but  I  do 
not  see  any  reasonable  prospect  to-day  for  any  great  expecta- 
tion in  the  future  of  the  grain  business.  Our  position  to-day  is 
this:  We  have  a  crop  of  1,000,000  tons  of  wheat,  with  a  sur- 
plus of  500,000  tons,  which  must  find  a  market  in  England  and 
nowhere  else,  and  you  have  got  to  land  upon  the  English  mar- 
ket all  the  extra  production  of  wheat.  »  J  u 

Mr.  Mills— The  low  price  of  wheat  has  been  attributed  by 
some  to  the  low  price  of  silver;  do  you  consider  that  this 
would  have  an  effect  uixin  the  wheat  market  ; 

Mr.  Davis— Well,  take,  for  example,  India  and  Argentina. 
Everything  in  India  is  raised  on  a  silver  basis.   Wheat  is  paid 


for  at  a  silver  price;  land  is  sold  at  a  silver  price,  and  labor  is 
paid  for  in  silver.  If  the  Indian  grain-raiser  gets  twenty-five 
shillings,  he  gets  exactly  what  he  got  fifty  years  ago;  he  gets 
his  price  in  silver,  and  silver  has  not  changed  there  in  value. 
Go  to  a  silver  country  and  you  will  find  that  prices  are  much 
the  same  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Filcher— You  think  the  price  of  silver  has  not  deterio- 
rated in  those  countries  J 

Mr.  Davis — In  India  the  prices  for  labor  and  land  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  Every- 
thing in  japan,  except  articles  of  import  and  export,  brings 
about  the  same  price  it  did  thirty  years  ago.  If  a  man  is  able 
to  sell  his  wheat  for  twenty-five  shillings,  he  takes  the  result 
of  his  production  in  gold  and  goes  back  to  his  country  and  gets 
twice  as  much  silver  for  it. 

Mr.  Hibbard — Why  can't  we  sell  wheat  in  France? 

Mr.  Davis — France  has  a  protective  tariff,  and  is  often  an 
exporter  and  importer  at  once. 

Mr.  Mills— How  far  north  is  wheat  grown  J 

Mr.  Davis — The  belt  of  profitable  production  of  wheat  is 
about  15°  of  latitude  in  width  and  lies  between  3,5°  and  .50° 
north.  Wheat  can  be  raised  up  to  5.5°  in  places  and  again  as 
low  as  under  the  tropics,  but  only  on  the  mountains. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Davis'  talk,  Mr.  Lanker- 
shim's  resolution,  as  printed  above,  was  formally 
adopted  as  representing  the  judgment  of  the  Board. 
After  some  further  talk  of  no  great  consequence,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Interesting  Peach  Notes. 

To  THE  Editoe: — If  your  correspondent  from 
Merced  will  try  Smock's  I^ate,  he  will  find  it  ripens 
before  Salway  and  is  a  better  peach  to  dry,  being 
drier;  and  when  the  trees  are  heavily  foliaged,  the 
peach  will  be  yellow,  without  red,  which  color  looks 
best  when  dried.  It  is  not  so  rich  a  peach  as  the 
Muir,  but  the  tree  grows  larger,  next  in  size  to  Late 
Crawford — the  largest  growing  peach  tree — and  the 
crop  is  about  all  picked  when  the  Salway  ripens,  and 
dries  more  easily  than  any  peach  I  know  of. 

The  Lovell,  coming  before  Smock  and  after  Muir, 
I  consider  the  richest  peach  I  ever  saw  on  a  tray, 
but  in  some  localities  it  curls. 

I  have  read  somewhere  in  horticultural  literature 
that,  in  fruiting  seedlings,  "one  in  ten  thousands  is 
all  one  can  expect  as  good  as  standard  varieties." 
In  reference  to  peaches  and  nectarines,  that  is  bosh. 
I  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  seedling  trees  growing 
in  my  orchard  now  that  I  grew  from  Salway  and 
Smock  pits,  and  the  fruit  is  as  good  as  any  I  have 
budded  and  I  find  you  can  get  more  than  half  good 
fruit  in  these  varieties.  Of  course  I  have  no  seed- 
ling trees  near  my  orchard  except  those  fruited  and 
planted.  This  season  I  have  selected  a  lot  of  peach 
pits  from  different  varieties  and  propose  fruiting 
them.  I  hold  the  thought  that  there  is  no  end  to 
the  combinations  of  varieties. 

I  have  one  seedling,  fruit  very  large,  shaped  like 
Salway;  but  when  opened,  the  inside  is  precisely  like 
SmocK,  and  ripens  with  the  Salway.  Another  seed- 
ling is  a  beautiful  yellow  cling;  the  crop  hangs  on 
the  tree  yet — October  20th.  Salways  are  all 
picked.  Another  in  my  nursery  row  is  a  seedling 
that  bore  me  as  fine  Lemon  Cling  peaches  this  fall  as 
I  have  ever  seen.  Another  one  is  a  cling  with  a  red 
cheek,  and  there  is  a  number  of  good  nectarines.  I 
write  this  to  encourage  others  who  have  a  taste  for 
experimenting  and  originating  new  varieties.  I  have 
tested  most  all  of  the  advertised  varieties  the  past 
ten  years,  and  now  to  satisfy  my  love  for  new  varie- 
ties and  better  ones,  I  am  planting  to  originate 
others. 

I  have  often  been  disgusted  to  find  my  sample  trees 
of  late  apricots  to  fruit  Moorparks  and  my  late 
peaches  to  fruit  Salways. 

The  best  way  I  know  of  to  sprout  the  pits  is  to 
make  a  bed  four  inches  deep  on  top  of  the  ground, 
spread  your  pits  in  this  and  cover  with  sand  two 
inches  deep,  and  sprinkle  with  water  once  a  week 
when  there  is  no  rain.  In  the 'spring,  when  they 
sprout,  transplant  to  your  nursery  or  trial  ground, 
and  when  you  get  a  new,  very  valuable  variety,  do 
not  rush  it  into  the  market  before  you  thoroughly 
test  it.  E.  A.  BoNiNE. 

Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co. 


Picquet's  Late  Peach. 


To  THE  Editor; — I  see  by  your  last  issue  that  Mr. 
W.  T.  Kirkman  of  Merced  county  wishes  to  learn  of 
a  good  yellow  freestone  peach  that  ripens  between 
Susquehanna  and  Salway.  I  will  say  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Kirkman  and  others  also  who  may  be  inter- 
ested that  the  Picquet's  Late  just  fills  that  vacancy 
precisely.  It  is  very  large  (almost  as  large  as  Sus- 
quehanna), yellow,  with  fine  red  cheek,  a  good  reg- 
ular bearer,  a  good  shipper  and  a  good  drier. 

Vacaville.  W.  W.  Smith. 


Mr.  Doyle's  Experience  with  Pecans. 


Hon.  John  T.  Doyle  of  Menlo  Park  recently  re- 
ceived an  inquiry  from  a  correspondent  in  Texas 
asking  what  success  he  had  with  pecan  nuts.  Mr. 
Doyle  replies  with  his  usual  inci.^'iveness  as  follows  : 
MenixiPabk,  Cai..,  Oct.  14,  1894. 

Mr.V.A.  flwindni,  ISiiiwnwiiod,  7'rr.— Deak  Sik:  My  soil 
here  is  rich  alluvial— a  portion  of  the  great  almost  level  plain 
that  borders  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  at  this  i>oint.  Some 


seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago  I  planted  a  row  of  pecans  in 
an  orchard  I  was  setting  out.  The  trees  were  twenty  feet 
apart  in  quincunx.  They  have  grown  well  and  attained  a 
height  of,  I  suppose,  twenty-eight  feet  and  range  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter.  They  have  blo.ssomed  several  years,  but 
never  bore  a  nut,  although  the  fruit  has  in  some  instances  set 
and  shown  a  little  triplet  of  lumps  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long. 

The  wood  appears  to  have  little  strength  and  breaks  with- 
out any  adequate  provocation.  I  passed  there  yesterday  and 
noticed  a  limb  some  three  inches  in  diameter  broken  off  and 
hanging.  It  must  have  been  done  in  a  trifling  rain  squall  of 
a  few  days  since,  which  did  not  even  break  figs.  On  the 
whole,  my  advice  to  persons  about  to  plant  pecans  here  would 
be  that  which  launch  offered  "to  .young  persons  about  to 
marry  "—Dod't.'  Yours  respectfully, 

John  T.  Dovlb. 
Mr.  Doyle's  experience  agrees  with  that  of  others 
so  far  as  we  have  heard  it  at  least  in  the  region 
around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  trees  do  not 
usually  know  when  to  begin  bearing,  and  keep  put- 
ting it  off.  Good-sized  trees  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  have  behaved  just  as  Mr.  Doyle's  do  on  the  west. 
Other  trees  which  have  set  nuts  do  not  know  how  to 
ripen  them  and  keep  them  hanging  on  until  in  some 
cases  at  least  the  kernel  sprouts  while  still  on  the 
tree.  Possibly  the  lack  of  freezing  weather  is  re- 
sponsible for  this.  Mr.  Doyle  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  his  general  proposition  of  not  planting  except  for 
shade  or  ornament.  In  this  part  of  California  no 
calculation  of  any  crop  whatever  can  be  safely  made. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  others  who  have  pecan 
trees. 


An  Italian  Cherry  at  Santa  Clara. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Edward  E.  Goodrich  received 
a  scion  from  a  cherry  tree  among  some  olive  cuttings 
he  was  importing  from  Italy.  The  scion  was  grafted 
into  a  bearing  tree,  and  in  due  time  produced  fruit 
which  has  been  now  tested  for  three  or  four  years. 
Specimens  were  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  and  the  Pomologist  wrote  Mr. 
Goodrich  on  July  2Ist  as  follows: 

Your  -samples  of  Duraccia  cherries  mailed  July  tith  received 
July  31st.  They  came  in  a  most  excellent  condition,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  fifteen  days  in  transit.  No  one  after  this 
can  doubt  their  fine  shipping  qualities.  Of  the  forty-eight 
cherries  forty-two  were  in  a  most  excellent  condition  and  six 
were  more  or  less  decayed.  If  this  cherry  succeeds  as  well 
elsewhere  as  in  California  I  look  upon  it  as  a  most  valuable 
acquisition. 

Evidently  the  fruit  must  have  been  held  in  the 
"strike,"  and  were  apparently  strike  proof.  In  his 
report  as  Assistant  Pomologist  in  1898  W.  A.  Taylor 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  fruit  sent  by 
Mr.  Goodrich: 

Durncria.—A  heart-shaped  bigarreau,  of  above  medium  size; 
smooth,  glossy,  finely  pitted;  very  dark  purple,  almost  black; 
cavity  large,  regular,  deep,  smooth ;  stem  medium,  three- 
fourths  to  one  and  one-half  inches  long,  very  slender;  suture 
deep  and  depression  extended  beyond  the  apex.  Skin  thin, 
tough;  stone  medium,  plump,  semicling;  flesh  red  with  lighter 
veinings ;  very  firm  and  meaty ;  rich,  sweet,  delicate ;  very 
good  to  best.  Season  July  15th  to  35th  at  Santa  Clara.  Prom- 
ising as  a  shipping  fruit.  This  variety  was  received  from  Italy 
and  grafted  at  Santa  Clara.  It  may  be  the  "  Pistojese  "  of 
Italy.   

Lemon  Culture  in  Italy. 


Major  C.  J.  Rerry  of  Visalia  has  had  correspond- 
ence lately  with  Consul  Woodcock  of  Catania,  Italy, 
on  the  subject  of  lemon  culture  there.  The  following 
from  that  source  will  prove  interesting  to  California 
lemon  growers: 

"Those  orchards  yield  the  best  results  which  are 
most  distant  from  the  sea,  and  are  not  of  such  an  al- 
titude as  to  be  affected  by  frost.  The  rich  valley 
above  the  sea  level,  where  an  abundance  of  water 
can  be  had  for  irrigation,  abounds  in  the  best  or- 
chards. Some  orchards  arc  very  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. Such  a  location  is,  of  course,  not  desirable 
for  the  culture  of  this  fruit.  The  trees  so  near  the.se 
are  more  liable  to  disease,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  not  so  good  as  that  of  orchards  more  distant. 

"  Artificial  irrigation  is  necessary.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  elevated  from  wells  by  steam  or  mule 
power.  The  ground  between  the  trees  is  cultivated 
at  least  five  times  between  March  and  October. 
Vegetable  crops  between  the  trees  are  condemned. 
The  trees  produce  an  average  of  1000  lemons  annu- 
ally. Cases  are  mentioned  where  trees  produce  ten 
times  this  number.  The  lemons  gathered  in  Novem- 
ber are  the  ones  to  hold  for  their  keeping  qualities. 
They  are  supposed  to  keep  six  months." 


Fewer  Grapes  from  Spain  This  Year. 


The  E.  L.  Goodsell  Company  is  in  receipt  of  the 
following  information:  "With  regard  to  Almeria 
grapes  T  have  to  inform  you  that  the  phylloxera  has 
caused  even  more  damage  than  I  expected.  There 
are  men  who  last  year  had  400  barrels  and  this  year 
may  not  be  able  to  ship  100  barrels.  Unfortunately, 
too,  the  phylloxera  has  done  the  greatest  damage  to 
those  lands  producing  grapes  which  are  usually 
shipped  to  America,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  American  grapes  are  grown  generally  on 
very  stony  soil,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  con- 
sistency and  fine  color,  but  precisely  on  account  of 
the  poorness  of  the  soil  these  plants  once  attacked 
cannot  r(>sist  the  phylloxera.  The  proof  of  all  T  am 
telling  you  is  that  we  have  had  the  Borghese  here 
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since  the  23rd  ult.  and  up  to  the  present  time  she  has 
only  succeeded  in  loadin»  7000  barrels.  American 
shipments  this  year  will  be  perhaps  fifty  per  cent  be- 
low last  year." 

Annals  of  Horticulture. 


Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  has  done  a  valuable  service  in 
givinuf  in  the  last  volume  of  his  "  Annals  of  Horti- 
culture" a  full  history  of  horticulture  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Va'ir.  The  author  spent  most  of  the  summpr 
at  Chica<jo  for  the  express  purpose  of  collectintr  facts 
for  this  volume.  This  is  the  only  complete  history  of 
horticulture  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Review 
of  the  World's  P'air  horticultural  exhibits,  with 
names  of  all  plants  and  exhibitors;  the  onlj'  correct 
cataloj:rue  of  World's  Columbian  plants.  The  volume 
also  contains  a  full  di.scussion  of  the  yields  and  prices 
of  fruits,  vegetables  and  all  other  hort  icultural  crops 
in  North  America  during  the  year.  There  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  orange  trade,  and  accounts  of  the  effort 
to  introduce  American  fruits  into  European  markets. 
There  is  also  a  full  set  of  statistics  of  the  horticult- 
ural imports  and  exports  of  the  year,  and  many 
other  matters.  The  book  can  be  had  from  this  office 
for  $1  postpaid. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Milk  and  Butter  Tests  at  Some  of  the  5tate 
Fairs  of  1894. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  the  Hntiltrx  Gtizvttv  are  full 
reports  on  the  live  stock  exhibited  at  the  principal 
State  fairs  east  of  the  Rockies.  In  it  is  also  given 
the  results  of  the  dairy  tests  held  at  five  different 
State  fairs.  It  is  with  the  latter  1  wish  to  deal  at 
present.  Having  had  a  similar  test  at  our  own 
State  fair  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  notes  on 
some  jioints  in  connection  with  each. 

The  first  striking  fi'ature  is,  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  five  tests  referred  to  there  was  not  a  single 
Shorthorn  cow — at  least  none  are  mentioned — while 
at  the  California  State  Fair  they  were  in  the 
majority,  there "  being  six  Shorthorns,  three  Hol- 
steins  and  two  .lerseys. 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  six  Holsteins,  one 
Guernsey  and  two  Jerseys  were  in  the  test.  The 
Holsteins  were  the  best  cows,  two  of  them  giving 
equal  to  two  pounds  of  butter  a  day  each,  in  a  four 
days'  test.  The  cjuantity  of  milk  is  not  given,  but 
the  quantity  of  butter  per  day  is  more  than  that 
given  by  either  the  best  Shorthorn  or  Holstein  cow 
at  the  California  State  Fair. 

At  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  twelve  cows  were 
tested,  the  bt^st  being  a  Holstein  that  nearly  equaled 
the  Califx)rnia  premium  Jersey,  which  gave  7.879 
pounds  butter  fat  in  three  days,  equal  to  5.2.53 
pounds  for  two  days.  The  Wisconsin  premium  Hol- 
stein cow  gave  167. !•  jxHinds  of  2.!)8  percent  milk  in 
two  days,  which  yielded  .")  pounds  of  butter  fat,  equal 
to  t)  pounds  of  80  per  cent  buttei-. 

That  I  believe  is  the  proper  way  to  get  at  the 
amount  of  marketable  butter,  though  I  notice  that 
Mr.  Hall,  in  working  out  the  results  of  the  Califor- 
nia tests,  has  added  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  but- 
ter fat.  That  makes  only  seventy-five  per  cent  but- 
ter. If  I  remember  rightly,  the  results  of  the 
World's  Fair  tests  were  worked  out  by  adding 
twenty  per  cent  to  the  pure  butter  fat  as  produced 
by  the  Babcock  tester. 

Bitter  Aiidnfs  for  Dm'ri/  7V.s7.<. — The  good  premiums 
given  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  also  remind  me  of 
Mr.  Hall's  suggestion  for  bigger  premiums  and  more 
of  them  at  our  State  fair.  In  this  I  am  in  accord 
with  him. 

As  Secretary  Smith  says  that  "the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  intends  pushing  these  milking  con- 
tests until  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  to  breeders 
what  can  be  done  by  actual  tests,"  I  hope  the  board 
of  dirix'tors  will  consider  the  matter  in  the  light  of 
Mr.  Hall's  suggestion  and  make  the  premiums 
worthy  the  name  of  the  great  and  growing  dairy  in- 
terests of  this  State. 

The  first  premium  at  the  Wisconsin  State  P"'air 
was  $l(tO;  second,  *(;0;  third,  $40;  and  fourth  pre- 
mium, $20. 

///'///  FiriHii;/  fur  Ihiirii  7'rst.s. — The  first  jjremium 
cow  had  been  in  milk  forty-one  days.  The  amount  of 
grain  she  consumed  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  surprise  to 
many  dairymen,  even  some  who  consider  themselves 
good  feeders. 

It  will  also,  in  the  minds  of  many,  suggest  the 
question;  Does  it  pay  to  feed  such  excessive  quanti- 
ties of  grain  "r" 

This  cow  was  fed  twenty-two  pounds  of  grain 
daily,  consisting  of  four  pounds  of  oilmeal  and 
eighteen  pounds  of  a  mixture,  equal  parts  by 
measure  of  bran,  oats  and  corn,  ground  together. 
Notice  that  the  bran  given  is  only  equal  by  tmiisnrr, 
and  not  by  weight,  to  the  ground  oats  and  corn,  so 
that  the  proportion  of  bran  is  small  compared  with 
what  is  practiced  in  ordinarily  good  feeding  methods. 

My  own  practice  always  has  been,  and  still  is, 
when  feeding  bran  and  oilcake  together,  to  use  at 
least  twice  the  quantity  of  bran,  by  measure,  as  of 


oilcake,  or  of  any  other  heavy  ground  feed,  ground 
oats  not  being  considered,  as  the  price  is  almost 
always  too  high  in  proportion  to  that  of  other  cattle 
food  in  this  State. 

Efficts  ,,f  Hif/h  /"m/tw;/.— Such  feeding  as  was  prac- 
ticed on  the  Wisconsin  premium  cow  may  yield  an 
apparent  prfxcnt  profit  in  the  returns  for  butter  or 
milk,  but  it  generally  proves  to  be  an  unprofitable 
system  in  the  end,  when  practiced  in  a  breeding 
herd.  It  is  simply  using  the  cow  as  a  machine,  to 
give  milk.  In  the  long  run  such  a  system  is  a  ruin- 
ation to  brcedmg  cows;  they  cannot  long  withstand 
the  strain.  It  wears  out  the  cows;  it  weakens  the 
constitution,  consequently  rendering  them  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  of  whatever  nature.  I  would  ask. 
In  what  class  of  cows  is  it  that  the  now  much  talked 
and  written  of  tuberculosis  prevails  most  ?  It  pre- 
vails most  where  the  milk-forcing  system  prevails 
most,  and  more  especially  when  that  .same  system  is 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  much  in-and-in  breed- 
ing. There  remains  no  room  for  doubt  about  that. 
Facts  developed  within  the  last  few  years  in  regard 
to  cattle  so  bred  and  kept  are  proof  enough  to  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  on  this  subject. 

Mori'  Ahoiii  till-  Ti'xts. — Returning  to  the  tests,  I 
should  have  stated  that  the  cows  in  the  Wisconsin 
test  were  tested  at  home,  which  is  much  in  favor  of 
the  cows  doing  their  best.  Notwithstanding  the 
favorableness  of  the  situation  under  which  the  test 
was  mad(>,  the  milk  of  the  premium  cow  contained 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  a  fact  which 
would  have  ruled  her  out  and  very  properly  so,  had 
it  been  at  an  English  dairy  show.  The  second  best 
cow  was  a  Jersey  that  gave  eighty-one  pounds  of 
milk  in  the  two  days  and  4.84  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
The  milk  of  this  cow  contained  within  a  vei'y  .small 
fraction  (2-100)  of  six  per  cent  of  fat. 

hi  Ohio. — The  Ohio  State  Fair  test  was  also  a 
home-made,  one-day  test.  There  were  only  three 
cows  entered,  two  Holsteins  and  one  Jersey.  The 
latter  gave  44.7.5  pounds  of  4.(52  per  cent  milk  and 
2. OH  pounds  of  fat,  the  per  cent  of  total  solids  being 
14.32.  The  milk  of  both  the  Holsteins  yielded  less 
than  three  per  cent  fat  and  less  than  twelve  per  cent 
total  solids.    The  Jersey  was  the  best  cow. 

In  Illlnoin. — At  the  Illinois  State  Fair  there  are 
two  classes,  one  for  cows  over  three  years  old  and 
the  other  for  cows  under  three  years  old.  In  both 
classes  the  Jerseys  were  victorious,  the  best  three- 
year-old  cow  giving  74.85  pounds  of  milk,  containing 
3.17  pounds  fat.  The  next  best  cow  in  the  class  was 
an  Ayrshii-e.  that  gave  79.0  pounds  of  milk  and  3.07 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  two  daj's.  Both  first  and 
second  best  cows  imder  three  years  old  were  Jerseys, 
giving  2.97  pounds  and  2.88  pounds  of  butter  fat  re- 
spectively for  the  two  days.  There  were  eight  cows 
in  each  class,  consisting  of  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and 
Holsteins. 

Ill  Iiidlniin. — There  were  four  Jerseys,  three  Hol- 
steins, one  Guernsey  and  one  Ayrshire  cow  in  the 
test  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair.  The  premium  cow  in 
this  test  was  a  Holstein  that  stood  third  best  at  the 
Illinois  State  Fair.  This  cow  gave  ninety-four 
pounds  of  milk  containing  3.1  pouncls  of  butter  fat, 
which  is  a  little  better  than  she  did  at  Illinois,  where 
she  gave  89.4  pounds  of  milk  containing  2.94  pounds 
of  butter  fat  in  two  days.  Roth  seconcl,  third  and 
fourth  best  cows  at  Indiana  were  Jerseys,  the  best  of 
them  coming  very  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Holstein 
with  a  production  of  2.9  pounds  of  fat,  which  was  all 
but  equalled  by  the  next  best  Jersey,  giving  2.89 
pounds  of  fat  in  two  days. 

.1  Siiiiiiiiiirt/. — There  was  a  total  of  thirty-two  cows 
at  the  five  above-named  State  Fairs,  to  which  add 
the  eleven  cows  tested  at  the  California  State  Fair 
and  we  have  a  total  of  forty-three  cows,  besides  the 
eight  heifers  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair.  Among  the 
whole  of  them  there  were  only  five  cows  that  made 
two  pounds  of  eighty  i»er  cent  of  butter  a  day  and 
over.  The  California  Jersey  heads  the  list  with  3. 15 
pounds;  next,  the  Wisconsin  Holstein,  that  ate 
twenty-two  pounds  of  grain  a  day,  gave  three  pounds 
of  butter  in  one  day  in  a  home  test.  The  Ohio  Jer- 
sey is  next,  with  a  home  test  showing  2.47  pounds, 
after  which  there  were  two  Holstein  cows  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  with  two  pounds  each  a  day 
to  their  credit. 

AN  ENOLISH  COMPARISON. 

California,  Illinois  and  Indiana  had  each  a  cow — 
Shorthorn,  Jersey  and  Holstein  in  the  order  named, 
that  made  at  the  rate  of  1.81  pound,  1.90  poimd  and 
1.86  pound  of  butter  a  day,  respectively.  Let  us 
now  compare  the  above  results  with  those  of  a  recent 
English  dairy  show  held  at  Tring  Park  in  the  month 
of  August  last,  when  Lord  Rothschild  offered  prizes 
amounting  to  £225  ($1125).  This  liberality  and 
patriotism  toward  the  furthering  of  the  dairy  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  drew  together  fifty-six  cows 
for  the  milk  and  butter  tests.  The  cattle  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  for  cows  weighing  over 
900  pounds  and  the  other  class  including  all  cows 
under  that  weight.  There  were  no  three-pounds-a- 
day  cows  among  them,  but  there  were  fifteen  that 
made  over  two  pounds  of  butter  a  day,  the  best  be- 
ing a  Shorthorn -Jersey  cross,  giving  fifty-seven 
pounds  two  ounces  of  milk  and  two  pounds  ten  and 
one-quarter  ounces  of  butter.  The  next  best  was  a 
Shorthorn  that  gave  fifty-five  pounds  ten  ounces  of 


milk  and  two  pounds  nine  and  one-quarter  ounces 
of  butter  in  one  day. 

The  daily  average  yield  of  all  the  cows  in  both 
milk  and  butter  was  as  follows: 

Milk.  Butter. 
Lbs.    Oz.        Lbs.  Oz. 

13  Shorthorns   47      4'4  1  H\ 

3.3Jersevs   33      9^4  1  lak 

8  Cross-breds  41      1%  i  u% 

Thirty  of  the  cows  had  been  in  milk  all  the  way 
from  sixty  to  two  hundred  and  nineteen  days  each, 
and  twelve  of  the  remainder  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days  each.  The  principal  prizes  in  each  class  were: 
First,  $100;  second,  $75;  third,  $50;  fourth,  $25,  be- 
sides some  smaller  premiums.  That  must  have  been 
a  grand  good  show  of  milch  cows,  such  a  one  as  is 
not  often  seen.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  in  California 
when  there  shall  be  such  a  lot  brought  together  to 
compete  for  the  larger  money  premiums  we  are  ex- 
pecting to  be  ofTorecl  in  years  to  come. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal.    Robt.  Ashburner. 

COMMENTS  on  MR.    HALL  S  SU(i(iESTI0NS. 

Mr.  Ashburner  sends  us  just  too  late  for  insertion 
some  interesting  comments  on  Mr.  Hall's  suggestions 
for  future  dairy  tests  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Mr.  Ashburner  approves  Mr.  Hall's  suggestions,  as 
will  appear  in  next  week's  Rural. — Ei>. 


Feeding  5orghum  Without  Harm. 


To  THE  Editor  :—l  see  in  your  issue  of  the  6th 
inst.  a  request  for  the  experience  of  your  readers 
who  have  been  growing  sorghum  or  Egyptian  corn 
and  their  experience  in  feeding  the  same. 

I  have  been  growing  it  for  some  fifteen  years, 
though  not  every  year.  I  have  fed  off  three  crops 
with  cattle  and  horses  during  that  time,  and  for 
three  years  have  hauled  from  the  field  and  fed  green, 
and  I  am  now  feeding  it  to  a  few  cows  and  horses, 
hauling  a  wagon  load  every  other  day.  and  of  course 
they  eat  all  they  want.  Last  winter  1  fed  forty-five 
head  a  part  of  the  winter.  They  were  cattle  of  all 
ages,  and  as  yet  I  have  never  had  a  cow  or  calf  sick 
for  one  hour  that  I  know  of.  In  187<i  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  Mr.  George  Allen,  grew  a  crop  of  sorghum 
expressly  for  feed  for  hogs  and  cattle.  After  the 
hogs  had  gathered  the  corn,  cattle  were  turned  in 
to  clean  up  the  fodder,  and  a  fine  crop  of  young 
growth  from  one  to  two  feet  high  was  consumed,  and 
I  have  no  recollection  of  any  evil,  results. 

I  expec  t  to  turn  fifty  head  of  cattle  on  a  small 
field  of  P^gyptian  corn  next  month,  and  will  be  much 
interested  in  noting  the  results. 

Visalia,  Oct.  15th.  "W.  6.  Pennebaker. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

More  About  Feeding  Wheat  to  Farm  Stock. 


We  have  endeavored  to  keep  our  wheat-growing 
readers  posted  upon  the  progress  made  in  using  the 
surplus  wheat  product  as  food  for  farm  stock.  The 
matter  has  been  presented  from  the  .scientific  and 
from  the  practical  points  of  view  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  a  growing  practice  and  an  important 
one.  The  latest  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  the  matter  is  a  report  of  the  Kansas  State  R(jard 
of  Agriculture,  which  we  just  receive  from  F.  D. 
Coburn,  the  secretary.  It  is  shown  that  wheat  feed- 
ing has  increased  marvelously  in  Kansas,  that  while 
in  1893  over  four  million  bushels  were  disposed  of  in 
this  way,  or  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  crop,  in 
1894  over  eight  and  one-half  million  bushels  will  be 
fed,  or  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  crop.  Thus  in  a 
single  year  the  amount  of  wheat  fed  to  stock  has 
about  doubled. 

Mr.  Coburn  conducted  his  inquiry  by  issuing  a 
schedule  of  questions  to  Kansas  farmers  in  the 
different  counties,  and  secured  useful  answers  from 
over  400  practical  feeders. 

Wagte  in  FreHinq  Wheat. — When  fed  whole  (perhaps 
more  especially  to  hogs),  twenty-five  per  cent  of  it 
passes  the  animals  unmasticated,  and,  hence,  undi- 
gested and  unassimilated — a  shameful  waste.  The 
average  of  the  estimates  made  by  eighty-one  cor- 
respondents in  twenty  counties  is  that  above  thirty 
per  cent  is  voided  without  mastication;  twelve  cor- 
respondents, representing  five  counties,  put  it  at 
fifty  per  cent  or  above,  and  a  few  others  named  a 
higher  figure,  while  forty,  reporting  from  twelve 
counties,  average  at  ten  per  cent: 

Whnit  C'oiiipiirii/  irith  Com. — Three-fourths  of  those 
reporting,  representing  fifty  counties,  state  that, 
pound  for  pound,  wheat  is  superior  to  corn  for  fat- 
tening hogs  (even  with  the  one-fourth  unmasticated) 
by  seven  to  thirty-five  per  cent;  the  average  of 
these  indicating  a  superiority  over  corn  of  sixteen 
per  cent,  while  the  average  of  the  other  one-fourth 
of  the  reports,  representing  twenty-six  counties,  in- 
dicate that  it  was  considered  of  less  worth  than  corn 
by  twelve  per  cent. 

To  the  question  of  how  much  live  pork  may  be  ex- 
pected as  a  fair  return  per  bushel  of  wheat  fed  to 
hogs,  the  average  of  all  the  answers  is  eleven 
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pounds,  and  the  variations  from  seven  pounds,  in  a 
single  instance,  to  as  much  as  twenty  pounds  in  one 
other;  but  nearly  all  put  their  figures  at  or  above 
ten  pounds. 

Actual  Coat  of  What  in,  Kanxas. — The  average  of  all 
the  reports  as  to  the  cost  of  wheat,  raised  and  in  the 
bin,  "  including  seven  per  cent  interest  on  the  value 
of  land  upon  which  raised;  also  wear  and  tear  of 
equipment,"  with  different  yields,  shows  thus: 

Yield  of  10  bushels  per  acre,  56j  cents  per  bushel. 

Yield  of  15  bushels  per  acre,  48  cents  per  bushel. 

Yield  of  20  bushels  per  acre,  35f  cents  per  bushel. 

Yield  of  25  bushels  per  acre,  31   cents  per  bushel. 

Yield  of  HO  bushels  per  acre,  27  cents  per  bushel. 

Yield  of  35  bushels  per  acre,  26  cents  per  bushel. 

An  average  of  wheat  land  values,  as  stated  from 
all  the  counties,  is  $19.35  per  acre,  and  these  valu- 
ations range  from  $50  in  Wyandotte,  $45  in  Achison 
and  Brown,  $40  in  Allen,  Jefferson,  Johnson  and 
Miami,  and  $.37  in  Cowley,  to  $6  in  Cheyenne,  Mor- 
ton, Sheridan  and  Sherman,  $5  in  Finney,  Grant, 
Meade  and  Wallace,  $4  in  Lane  and  Seward,  $3  in 
Haskell  and  Scott,  and  $2  in  Stanton. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS. 

In  a  general  way  these  reports  show: 
In  Kansas,  under  the  conditions  as  to  product  and 
prices  of  wheat  and  corn  existing  in  the  years  1 893- 
'94-'!l5,  wheat  has  become  a  very  unusual  and  vei-y 
important  factor  in  the  grain  feeding  of  all  classes 
of  farm  stock. 

It  is  superior  to  corn,  pound  for  pound,  as  a  grain 
to  produce  healthful,  well  balanced  growth  in  young 
animals. 

Mixed  with  corn,  oats  or  bran,  it  is  much  superior 
to  eicher  alone,  for  work  horses. 

Fed  to  cows,  it  is  an  exceptional  milk  producer, 
and  for  that  purpose  corn  is  scarcely  to  be  compared 
with  it. 

For  swine  of  all  ages,  it  is  a  healthful  and  agree- 
able food,  giving  genei'ous  returns  in  both  frame- 
work and  flesh,  but  fed  whole,  especially  without 
soaking,  is  used  at  a  disadvantage.  Ground  and 
made  into  slops,  it  is  invaluable  for  suckling  sows, 
and  for  pigs  both  before  and  after  weaning. 

For  cattle  it  has,  at  least  as  a  part  of  their  grain 
ration,  a  very  high  value,  which  is  much  enhanced 
in  the  line  of  needed  variety  by  mixing  with  corn, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  mixing  judiciously 
with  bran,  oilcake  or  other  albuminous  foods  tending 
to  balance  the  too  carbonaceous  nature  of  the  clear 
wheat. 

With  corn  and  wheat  approximating  the  same 
price  per  bushel,  it  is  not  unprofitable  nor  wicked  to 
feed  the  wheat;  yet,  if  it  can  be  ground,  rolled, 
crushed  or  in  some  way  broken  at  a  total  cost  not 
exceeding  five  to  seven  cents  per  bushel,  to  feed  it 
whole  and  dry  is  unwise. 

It  can  be  ground  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per  bushel, 
and  on  a  majority  of  Kansas  farms  for  very  much 
less. 

If  grinding  is  impracticable,  soaking  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours  (the  length  of  time  depend- 
ing somewhat  upon  the  weather  and  season)  is  for 
various  reasons  deemed  desirable,  but  is  injudicious 
to  any  extent  that  its  being  moist  facilitates 
swallowing  without  the  mastication  or  the  proper 
mixing  with  saliva.  Any  arrangement  or  system  of 
feeding  by  which  the  grain  was  delivered  in  such  a 
way  that  the  animal  could  eat  but  slowly,  would 
largely  overcome  this  defect. 

It  is  a  superior  food  for  all  fowls,  and  as  a  pro- 
motor  of  the  maximum  egg  production  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  grain. 


Then  from  June  2.3d  to  July  15th  (twenty-two  days) 
there  was  no  rainfall.  An  inch  of  water  supplied 
during  each  of  these  periods  of  drouth  would  have 
been  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  every  commercial 
fruit  and  vegetable  grower  in  this  or  similar  locali- 
ties. Our  own  experiments  proved  this,  although 
confined  mainly  to  the  tomato  crop,  and  then  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  so  that  no  definite  figures 
are  given  here,  but  the  beneficial  effects  were  so 
obvious,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  that  we  are 
making  preparations  for  similar  experiments  on  a 
much  larger  scale  during  the  coming  season.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  beneficial  results  and  cost  of 
irrigation  is  given:  Mr.  Lewis  Cowing,  near  Muncie, 
is  the  only  person  who  sold  many  blackberries  this 
season.  When  he  found  his  crop  threatened  by 
drouth  he  bought  an  engine,  which  he  placed  in  a 
well,  and  which  was  propelled  by  natural  gas,  which 
enabled  him  to  irrigate  a  large  portion  of  his  patch. 
His  well  seemed  inexhausible,  and  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  the  most  perfect  berries. 
The  gas  engine  with  pipe  cost  $90,  but  it  saved  a 
crop  worth  $300.  On  a  few  rows  not  watered  the 
fruit  was  worthless;  on  watered  plants  the  yield  and 
quality  were  the  best  I  ever  saw.  When  the  black- 
berries ended,  he  turned  the  water  on  celery  with 
the  best  of  results. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Building  Small  Reservoirs. 


ground,  the  walls  built  up  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  is  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
is  vital  to  the  economic  use  of  the  water.  Run  the 
main  ditch  on  the  highest  ground,  plant  everything 
in  rows,  down  which  the  laterals  from  the  main  ditch 
should  run.  Remember  that  the  main  ditch  is  con- 
structed above  ground,  not  only  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  easier  to  get  the  water  into  the  laterals,  but 
above  ground,  where  the  sun  can  act  on  its  walls,  it 
soon  becomes  like  the  reservoir,  impervious  to  water, 
and  the  loss  by  seepage  is  trifling.  The  laterals  can 
be  constructed  in  the  loose  soil,  for  the  reason  that 
you  want  the  water  to  soak  into  the  ground.  The 
laterals  you  will  change  every  time  water  is  put  on 
the  land,  for  the  reason  that  al  ways,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  irrigating,  the  ground  should  be  cultivated, 
thus  obliterating  the  lateral  and  preventing  the  soil 
from  baking. 

In  irrigation,  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and 
from  a  little  plant  as  above  described  a  wonderful 
amount  of  knowledge  can  be  gained.  If  you  cannot 
irrigate  ten  acres,  construct  the  little  plant  and  ex- 
periment. That  will  give  you  garden  truck  and  fruit 
trees.  Learn  the  best  way  to  apply  the  water;  find 
out  the  best  kind  and  varieties  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables adapted  to  your  soil  and  climate. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Irrigation  at  the  East. 

Interest  in  irrigation  at  the  East  is  growmg 
rapidly.  A  recent  publication  by  the  Indiana  Ex- 
periment Station  explains  the  change  in  the  Eastern 
mind  on  the  advantage  of  commanding  one's  own 
water  supply.  The  experiences  and  observations  of 
the  past  few  seasons,  and  more  especially  the  season 
of  1893,  demonstrate  very  clearly  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  means  whereby  we  may  oe  able  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  water  furnished  to  our  grow- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables,  wherever  it  can  be  done 
without  too  great  expense.  Many  crops  of  straw 
berries  and  other  small  fruits  which  ripen  in  early 
summer  were  almost  completely  ruined  last  season 
by  the  severe  drouth.  These  fruits  i-equire  a  large 
amount  of  water  during  the  ripening  period  to 
enable  them  to  develop  properly,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  the  natural 
rainfall  for  this  supply;  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  insufficient  amount  as  the  lack  of  proper  dis- 
tribution. For  example,  the  average  monthly  ram- 
fall  at  the  experiment  station  during  the  six  growmg 
months  is  about   three  and  one-half  inches;  this 


would  be  sufficient  for  any  of  our  cultivated  crops,  if 
it  were  so  distributed  as  to  enable  the  plants  to 
utilize  it.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1893, 
there  were  4.13  inches  of  rainfall  at  this  station,  but 
during  the  month  of  June  there  was  only  1.10  inch, 
and  this  all  fell  on  the  1st  and  3d,  and  20th  and  21st, 
leaving  a  space  of  seventeen  days  without  any. 


Our  readers  have  manifested  considerable  interest 
in  the  accounts  we  have  given  of  Kansas  experience 
in  the  use  of  wells  and  earth  reservoirs  for  irrigating 
small  areas  of  land.  We  find  another  account  of 
reservoir  building  in  an  essay  by  M.  B.  Tomblin  at 
an  irrigator's  meeting  held  at  Goodland. 

Ihes  of  Rescrcoirs. — The  successful  operation  of 
an  irrigation  system,  whether  the  supply  of  water  is 
direct  from  natural  water  courses  or  supplied  by 
pumps,  is  dependent  on  the  reservoir.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  possible  to  irrigate  without  the  reservoir; 
equally  true  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  exist 
who,  instead  of  providing  for  the  proverbial  "rainy 
day,"  spends  his  income  as  fast  as  earned,  and  trusts 
to  luck  for  the  future.  The  same  measure  of  success 
will  follow  both. 

In  Sherman  county,  particularly,  are  we  dependent 
on  the  reservoir.  Our  water  supply  must  be  derived 
from  water  courses,  such  as  the  Smoky  and  Beaver, 
and  from  the  underflow,  from  both  of  which  it  is  possi- 
ble only  to  secure  a  comparatively  small  volume  of 
water  at  a  time,  which  eight  months  of  the  year 
must  be  stored  for  the  remaining  four.  By  the  term 
stored,"  I  do  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  the  water 
should  be  held  in  large  volumes  above  ground,  but 
should,  through  the  fall  and  winter  months,  be  allow- 
ed to  thoroughly  saturate  the  soil  intended  for  cul- 
tivation the  following  year,  thus  using  it  as  a  storage 
reservoir  during  the  spring  months,  when  the  natu- 
ral rainfall  usually  supplies  the  needed  moisture. 
Then  the  reservoir  proper  is  at  its  best. 

Stz<-  of  Reservoirs. — The  capacity  of  a  reservoir 
depends  on  the  source  of  supply,  and  should  be  able 
to  store  at  least  one  month's  flow,  providing  the  flow 
is  of  sufficient  volume  that  the  evaporation  and  seep- 
age do  not  cause  material  loss.  If  only  storing  the 
flow  of  an  ordinary  pump,  it  is  well,  probably,  to 
have  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  smaller.  That  is, 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold,  say  two  weeks'  pump- 
ing. Most  pumps  will  throw  at  least  sixty  barrels  of 
water  per  day;  and  a  reservoir  whose  base  line  is 
thirty  by  thirty  and  four  feet  deep  will  be  sufficient. 
This  will  hold  nearly  1000  barrels,  and  will  place  one 
inch  of  water  on  something  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground;  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  raise  all  the  fish  a 
large  family  will  consume;  Such  a  reservoir  should 
be  on  every  farm.  If  only  going  to  irrigate  from  an 
ordinary  pump,  in  selecting  a  site  for  a  reservoir, 
choose  one  as  near  your  house  as  possible.  If  you 
can  irrigate  only  an  acre,  have  that  acre  around  the 
house.  Beautify  the  home,  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  your  family  will 
need  summer  and  winter. 

How  to  Build.— In  building  the  reservoir,  mark  out 
a  space  thirty-six  by  thirty-six,  thus  allowing  a  three- 
foot  margin  all  around  on  which  the  wall  should  be 
built.  Remove  about  six  inches  of  the  soil,  throwing 
it  up  on  the  sides,  thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil  in 
the  bottom  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  tur-n 
on  the  water  and  thoroughly  puddle.  If  you  only 
have  one  team  use  a  float;  if  you  can  secure  several 
head  of  cattle,  simply  drive  them  around  until  the 
soil  is  worked  to  a  kind  of  gumbo.  Remember  al- 
ways that  this  work  cannot  be  slighted.  After  be- 
ing thoroughly  puddled,  level  down  with  the  float. 
Now  set  stakes  for  the  base  lines  of  the  walls  thirty 
by  thirty,  leaving  the  three-foot  margin  all  around. 
Here  it  is  well  to  mention  that  should  the  reser- 
voir be  larger  than  above  described,  the  margin 
should  be  proportionately  larger.  Build  up  to  the 
desired  height;  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  puddle 
them,  as  the  waves  will  do  that  for  you.  After  the 
first  fining  you  will  then  have  a  reservoir  that  will 
hold  water  as  well  as  any  tank  of  the  same  capacity. 

Outlets  should  be  of  four  pieces  of  timber,  two 
2x6's  and  two  2x8's  spiked  together,  making  an  out- 
let 6x6.    This  will  give  sufficient  volume  to  nicely 
spread  or  push  along  the  ditch. 
Ditches. — The  ditch  should  be  constructed  on  the 


Houses  for  Young  Chicks. 


An  open-air  life  has  been  held  to  be  the  secret  of 
the  fair  degree  of  health  which  prevails  among  do- 
mestic animals  in  California,  but  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  too  much  open  air  may  lead  to  considerable 
Josses.  Now  that  the  rainy  season  is  coming  on  and 
shelter  is  welcome  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  it  is  timely 
to  consider  the  housing  of  young  chicks.  Early 
hatching  is  very  desirable,  and  earlier  hatching  is 
probably  more  practicable  here  than  in  most  parts 
of  the  country;  but  early  hatching  must  be  accom- 
panied by  adequate  provision  for  warmth  and  dry- 
ness. In  this  connection,  we  give  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Waldo  F.  Brown,  in  the  ('imntrij  Gcntli'iimn,  who 
gives  some  excellent  advice  on  raising  early  chicks 
with  hens.    He  says: 

It  will  pay  every  farmer  to  make  permanent 
houses  for  rearing  young  chickens  rather  than  to  de- 
pend on  temporary  coops.  I  have  rarely  known 
more  than  half  the  chickens  hatched  to  live  to  grow 
to  maturity  under  the  common  management  which 
confines  the  hens  in  coops  with  the  chickens  allowed 
to  run  out,  and  it  is  troublesome  and  laborious  to 
care  for  them.  The  causes  of  loss  are  many.  Gapes 
in  many  cases  kill  half  of  them,  then  rats,  skunks, 
hawks  and  other  depredators  come  in  for  a  share. 
The  hens  kill  some  which  get  into  the  wrong  coops. 
Sudden  violent  rains  flood  the  coops  and  drown 
them,  and  often  before  they  are  large  enough  for 
market  sixty  per  cent  of  them  are  gone.  By  raising 
the  chicks  in  a  propei-ly  constructed  house,  nearly 
all  of  these  losses  can  be  avoided.  Chickens  will  not 
have  gapes  unless  they  get  the  germ,  and  no  depre- 
dators can  possibly  get  them  if  the  house  is  made  as 
it  should  be;  and  with  pi-oper  attention  to  cleanliness 
lice  can  be  kept  down,  and  if  proper  food  is  given  at 
regular  hours  you  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  brood  of  smooth,  healthy  chickens  which  grow 
rapidly  and  nearly  all  of  which  live. 

I  do  not  let  the  chickens  out  of  their  house  and 
yard  at  all  until  they  are  two  months  old.  I  have 
made  the  mistake  several  times  of  letting  them  out 
too  soon,  and  have  met  with  loss  on  account  of  it. 
This  spring  I  put  ninety-three  chicks  with  four 
mothers  in  a  room  eight  by  twelve  feet  over  my  hog- 
house,  as  my  regular  chicken-houses  were  full.  I 
kept  them  here  until  a  month  old  without  losing  one, 
and  I  never  saw  a  more  thrifty  lot  of  chicks.  When 
the  hot  June  weather  came  on,  and  the  mercury  was 
at  ninety  to  ninetv-six  degrees  every  day,  my  wife 
thought' they  must  suffer  from  heat;  and  although 
there  was  not  a  drooping  chicken  among  them,  I 
moved  them  June  20th  to  roomy  coops  with  gravel 
floor  to  one  part  and  board  floor  to  the  rest.  The 
result  was  droopy  chickens  and  quite  a  per  cent 
of  loss. 

My  plan  is  to  raise  the  chicks  with  natural 
mothers,  whether  hatched  by  hens  or  an  incubator. 
We  make  the  house  to  raise  them  in  five  feet  wide 
with  the  low  part  of  the  roof  to  the  south.  We  put 
a  board  floor  made  tight  and  of  planed  lumber 
eighteen  inches  above  the  ground  and  the;  I'oof  at  the 
lowest  part  three  feet  above  the  floor.  This  is  to  in- 
sure dryness,  and  we  raise  it  eighteen  inciies  so  that 
there  will  be  no  place  for  minks,  skunks  or  other 
enemies  to  harbor  under  it.  At  the  south  side  we 
have  a  sash  with  six  lights  which  occupies  about  half 
the  front,  but  made  so  that  it  can  be  swung  up  and 
fastened  under  the  roof,  out  of  the  way  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  chicks  kept  in  by  wire  netting 
nailed  back  of  the  sash.  Sometimes  these  houses  are 
made  seven  feet  wide  with  a  two-foot  passage  at  the 
.lorth  side  to  pass  along  and  communicate  with  each 
room,  and  the  feeding  is  done  from  the  passage.  At 
the  south  side  we  inclose  with  lath  nailed  so  close 
that  the  youngest  chick  cannot  get  through,  and  we 
have  a  yard  five  feet  square  which  we  cover  with 
clean  gravel  so  deep  as  to  prevent  the  chicks  from 
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gettint^  down  to  tlic  ground,  and  all  pleasant  days 
they  are  let  out  here  to  scratch  and  dust.  We  have 
a  door  that  slides  up  and  down  in  loose  grooves,  so 
arranged  that  we  can  open  and  shut  it  from  the  large 
door  at  the  north.  These  north  doors  are  made 
large  enough  so  that  a  man  can  easily  pass  in  and 
out,  and  in  cleaning  out  the  rooms  we  set  a  light 
square  box  under  the  door  and  sweep  the  droppings 
directly  into  it.  A  ladder  made  of  a  board  a  foot 
wide  with  cleats  nailed  on  it  enables  the  hens  and 
chicks  easily  to  pass  up  and  down  from  the  graveled 
run  to  the  feed  room.  These  rooms  should  be  swept 
clean  every  day  or  two  and  sprinkled  with  sawdust, 
and  the  feeding  should  be  done  in  light,  Hat  boxes, 
movable,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  out  when  the  floor 
is  to  be  swept. 

Old  Hens  and  Pullets. 


It  has  been  claimed,  says  the  I'milU  ii  Kripir,  that 
the  hen  lays  the  largest  number  of  eggs  during  her 
first  year,  and  that  she  is  more  profitable  then  than 
at  any  other  time.  This  view  is  a  mistaken  one. 
The  first  point  to  be  settled  is,  which  is  tlie  first 
year  of  a  hen  ?  Tf  .she  is  hatched  in  the  spring  she 
will  not  lay  until  fall,  and  if  she  then  lays  a  large 
number  of  eggs  by  the  end  of  the  next  year  she  has 
really  been  supported  two  years  and  laid  during  one 
year  only.  In  other  words,  she  had  to  be  raised 
from  c'hickenhood  to  maturity  before  she  began  to 
lay  at  all.  Her  next  or  third  year  will  be  more 
profitable,  for  the  reason  that  the  first  cost  of  raising 
her  will  be  proportionately  reduced,  and  the  older 
she  becomes,  provided  she  keeps  up  lier  full  quota  of 
eggs,  the  cheaper  the  cost  of  the  eggs,  as  the  first 
expense  is  reduced  proportionately  each  year.  We 
have  found  that  age  affects  the  numbei-  of  eggs  laid 
only  when  the  hen  has  lived  to  tliat  period  when  her 
species  begin  to  fail.  It  may  be  live,  six,  seven  or 
even  twelve  years,  according  to  her  treatment  when 
youngei-.  A  hen  that  is  only  two  or  three  years  old 
is  in  hei-  prime  and  should  not  be  sacrificed  as  long 
as  she  produces  a  fair  proportion  of  eggs. 

TRACK  AND  FARM. 

The  Pool  Selling  Question. 


will  consolidate  with  the  Charterj  Oak  Park  Associ- 
ation, lay  out  $l(l(»,(IO()  in  improvements  in  the 
Charter  Oak  Park,  and  make  the  famous  old  track 
the  center  of  the  horse  interests  of  the  country. 
Secretary  Loomis,  of  the  association,  said  on  this 
subject: 

'■  It  is  true  that  the  rumored  consolidation  has  a 
solid  foundation  in  fact.  The  horse-breeders  attended 
the  meeting  in  large  numbers,  and  the  proposition 
to  consolidate  the  two  associations  came  from  them. 
They  are  anxious  to  come  to  Hartford,  and  with 
good  reason.  Hartford  is  accessible  and  central. 
It  already  has  a  fine  track  and  the  equipment  to 
make  a  big  race  meeting  a  success.  More  important 
is  the  large  tract  of  ground  owned  by  the  associa- 
tion, giving  facilities  for  new  stalls  and  stables. 

'■  The  Trotting  Horse  Breeders  propose  to  pay 
out  tl(H(,()0(l  to  improve  the  track  and  surroundings. 
They  are  as  one  in  favor  of  coming  to  Hartford.  A 
stockholders' meeting  of  the  Charter  Oak  A.s.socia- 
tion  will  soon  be  called  u]>on  to  decide.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  result.  Stoi-kholders  who  con- 
trol a  majority  of  the  stock  are  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
It  will  be  a  great  event  for  Hartford. 

"The  stockholders  will  settle  the  plan  of  consoli- 
dation. Probably  the  st(x;k  of  the  Charter  Oak 
Association  will  be  inci-eased.  and  the  horse-breeders 
will  take  as  much  of  the  new  issue  as  there  is  of  the 
old.  The  National  Horse  Show  will  come  to  Hart- 
ford, and  the  breeders  will  run  their  training  stables 
here  throughout  the  summer  and  winter. 

"  The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  anti-pool 
law.  With  it  in  force  the  breeders  would  hesitate  to 
spend  here  the  amount  of  money  which  they  projX)se. 
About  this  point,  of  course,  nothing  definite  may  be 
said  now.  The  next  T..egislature  must  settle  the 
question." 

It  is  said  in  well-informed  political  circles  that  the 
men  who  are  to  be  elected  to  the  (Jeneral  Assembly 
the  coming  session  will  be  approached  on  the  i)ortion 
of  the  anti-pool  law  making  illegal  the  sale  of  pools 
at  the  race  tracks.  The  law  was  more  or  less  the 
work  of  the  Law  and  Order  League. 


It  appears  that  a  very  strong  eff  ort  is  to  be  made 
this  winter  to  induce  the  Connecticut  Legislature  to 
repeal  the  .State  law  against  pool  selling.  The  horse- 
men seem  to  be  trying  to  make  a  case  on  the  claim 
that  the  stoppage  of  pool  selling  will  ruin  racing  in 
that  State.  To  those  who  have  argued  that  racing 
without  gambling  would  soon  be  tiresome  and  that 
therefore  racing  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  there  will 
come  enforcement  from  the  claims  of  the  horsemen 
themselves. 

The  horsemen  who  have  been  identified  with  the 
trotting  courses  in  Connecticut,  notably  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  (; rand  Circuit  meetings  at  the 
Charter  Oak  Park  in  Hartford,  declare  that  the 
races  in  Connecticut  since  pool  selUng  was  pro- 
hibited at  the  race  tracks  have  been  flat  failures, 
and  that  the  continuation  of  the  statute  on  the  law 
books  entails  the  death  of  this  sjjort. 

In  substantiation  of  their  assertion,  they  jioint  to 
the  last  meeting  at  the  Charter  Oak  Park,  for  which 
splendid  purses  were  ottered,  and  which  brought 
together  the  best  of  the  talent  in  the  country.  The 
receipts  of  the  Charter  Oak  Pai-k  heretofore  were 
from  $1:2, 1)00  to  $20,000,  according  to  weather  condi- 
tions. This  year,  with  stakes  and  purses  amounting 
to  $(iO,000,  the  gate  receipts  were  less  than  $.")0(»0. 

Burdett  Loomis,  secretary  of  the  Charter  Oak 
Park  Association,  said:  "The  association  lost 
between  $10,000  and  $12,000  in  this  year  s  annual 
meet.  In  looking  over  the  books  I  find  that  the 
attendance  was  less  than  a  third  of  the  average.  It 
was  not  even  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  a  really  good  year, 
and  when  we  had  rainy  weather  the  attendance  has 
never  fallen  less  than  twice  what  it  was  this  year." 

He  was  asked  :  "  Where  does  the  loss  in  attend- 
ance come  from — the  gamblers  who  follow  the 
races  ?  '    He  replied  : 

"  We  have  lost  from  this  source  a  considerable 
number,  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  only  fractional  when 
compared  with  the  total  slump  in  attendance.  The 
loss  comes  from  the  best  people  in  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country.  These  have  not  seen  the  races 
this  year.  1  have  met  them  on  the  streets — men 
who  like  horse  racing  and  not  pool  selling — and  I 
have  said:  'Why  don't  you  go  to  the  races"/' 
They  reply,  "Oh,  there  is  no  interest,  no  excite- 
ment this  year.  Nothing  going  on."  There  is  where 
the  great  loss  in  attendance  occurs." 

"  How  have  the  races  been'/"  his  interviewer 
asked. 

"  Not  as  good  as  usual,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  easier 
to  put  up  a  job  without  pool  selling  than  it  is  with 
the  pool  box.  That  is  not  the  general  theory,  but 
you  see  how  it  happens.  The  drivei's  get  together 
the  night  before  the  race  and  '  fix  it.'  They  make  a 
'divy  '  and  the  public  is  no  wiser." 

Since  the  meeting  an  important  deal  has  been 
made  by  which  the  National  Association  of  Trotting 
Horse  Breeders,  to  which  all  the  rich  owners  belong. 


Better  Times  for  Trotters. 


That  there  are  better  times  coming  for  the  trot- 
ting-horse  business,  as  well  as  all  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness, is  self-evident,  says  the  W^'ulfrn  Uurxtman.  With 
a  tight  money  market,  an  immense  surplus  of  plug 
horses,  and  the  consequent  low  prices,  along  with 
the  general  stagnation  of  business,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  trotting  stock,  for  breeding  pur- 
poses especially,  have  been  so  low  in  price  and  so  in- 
active in  demand.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  But 
the  horse  surplus,  like  every  other  surplus  that  has 
accumulated  in  this  country  of  late  years,  cannot 
stand  the  ravages  of  active  consumption  long  with- 
out showing  indications  of  depletion,  and  while  in 
numbers  simply  the  horse  supply  is  ample,  in  quality 
such  as  is  wanted  in  the  markets  the  country  is  al- 
ready short.  Before  the  expiration  of  another  year 
the  country  will  literally  be  without  salable  hor.se 
stock,  and  as  breeding  has  been  on  the  smallest  pos- 
sible scale  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it  does 
not  require  a  vivid  imagination  to  foresee  the  short- 
age in  marketable  horse  stock  that  will  be  upon  us 
while  we  are  yet  lainenting  over  the  imaginary  sur- 
plus. At  the  present  prices  for  good  breeding  stock 
there  should  never  again  be  a  surplus  of  unsalable 
horses  in  this  country,  and  those  who  take  advantage 
of  the  present  situation  will  be  the  money  makers  of 
the  future  in  the  horse  breeding  business.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  it  would  be  wise  or  good  busi- 
ness for  one  to  rush  into  the  market  and  load  up  to 
his  utmost  in  breeding  stock,  but  surely  a  better 
time  never  was  for  small  breeders  and  farmers  to 
pick  up  a  few  high-bred  lillies  and  brood  mares,  or 
perchance  a  superbly  bred  colt  for  a  future  great 
stock  horse.  There  are  numerous  good  neighbor- 
hoods, townshi]is  and  even  whole  counties  in  all  of 
the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  States  wiiere  not 
a  single  well-bred  stallion  or  mare  can  l)e  found,  and 
where  easy  and  amijle  profit  would  follow  an  invest- 
ment. At  present  prices,  and  on  present  selling 
values,  no  farmer  or  stock  raiser  is  too  ])oor  to  own 
a  well-bred  filly  or  two.  and  neitlier  can  an  invest- 
ment \)ti  made  with  more  certainty  of  a  good  j)rolit. 
It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  evei-y  farmer  should  go 
into  the  trotting-horse  breeding  business,  yet  it  is 
about  as  easy  as  to  bived  scrubs,  and  surely  it  is 
much  more  profitable.  With  the  stock  at  hand  now, 
and  at  low  prices;  any  novice  can  breed  trotters 
with  more  certainty  than  could  the  most  experienced 
breeder  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  good-liKiking  and 
good-acting  road  and  carriage  horses  that  the  farmer 
should  endeavor  to  jjroduce,  and  while  in  doing  this 
he  will  occasionally  produce  an  Azote,  2:08,},  which 
was  for  some  time  used  on  a  fai"m  to  plow  and  wagon, 
and  he  will  be  only  so  much  t)etter  ofl'  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing used  good  lilood  in  his  farm  stock.  A  trotting- 
bred  mai'e  of  sullicient  size  is  none  too  good  to  do 
general  farm  work,  and  while  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  buy  them  and  use  them  to  do  his  farm  work,  he 
can  also  raise  a  high-bred  colt  that  will  grow  into  a 
useful  and  desirable  animal  that  will  bring  a  gix)d 
profit  on  the  cost  of  production.  Give  away  the 
scrubs,  buy  a  good  one  or  two,  and  you  will  soon  be 
ahead  on  tJhe  transaction. 


Doing  Away  with  Litter  in  Stalls. 


An  experiment  is  being  made  by  a  London  com- 
pany, owners  of  a  large  stud  of  horses,  to  do  away 
entirely  with  litter  in  stalls.  The  flooring  of  the 
stalls  is  rails  of  wood  with  half  an  inch  interstices 
between  them.  The  urine  falls  through  into  a  shal- 
low tank  beneath  the  flooring,  the  more  solid  ex- 
creta being  removed  in  baskets  in  the  usual  way. 
The  tank  has  a  fall  which  drains  the  liquid  manure 
into  the  sewer.  It  is  thought  that,  as  horses  lie 
with  comfort  on  arid  plains,  they  should  be  able  to 
rest  with  equal  ease  on  plank  beds.  Wood,  being  a 
non-conducting  material,  is  certainly  not  so  obje<'- 
tionable  to  lie  ujwn  as  iron,  stone  or  cement.  The 
floor  is  divided  into  two  parts  opening  on  hinges,  so 
that  the  reservoir  beneath  caH  be  regularly  flushed 
and  disinfected.  Boubtk'.ss  a  great  saving  will  be 
effected  by  abandoning  the  use  of  litter  of  any  kind. 
As  regards  sanitation,  also,  the  method  is  unobjec- 
tionable. How  it  will  otherwise  affect  the  hor.ses 
remains  to  be  seen  after  a  prolonged  trial  of  the 
new  system. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Advantages  for  Wheat  Growing  Compared. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  discussion  of  wheat  culture 
and  prices  now  in  progress  throughout  the  world  is 
well  calculated  to  bring  to  the  front  the  i-egion  that 
enjoys  the  greatest  natural  advantages.  It  may 
well  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  wheat  will  be  grown 
in  spite  of  depressions  and  low  i)rices.  no  matter 
what  the  distance  from  the  consumer. 

Thus  we  read  of  the  innnense  productions  of  wheat 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  owing  to  cheaper 
labor,  and  yet  as  unremunerative  to  the  grower  as  it 
is  in  California.  The  battle  for  supremacy  is  on, 
and  the  victory  will  go  to  the  regions  of  rainless 
summers  and  stiff  soils  to  bear  up  the  ponderous 
farm  engines. 

There  may  exist  other  wheat  countries  having 
rainless  summers,  but  the  areas  are  very  limited 
having  the  climate  of  California,  which  is  so  favor- 
able to  outdoor  work  the  year  round. 

Thus  the  California  farmer  celebrates  his  Christ- 
mas holidays  in  his  fields  in  plowing  and  seeding, 
while  his  cousin  in  other  climes  is  having  a  vacation 
of  six  months  in  consequence  of  a  riirorous  climate; 
and  his  summer  wf)rk  is  even  liable  to  interruption  by 
the  necessary  rains.  Soil  as  dry  and  hard  as  ours 
would  totally  ruin  the  crops,  wliile  with  us  it  is  a 
matter  of  course.  There,  if  the  ground  became  so 
crusted  as  to  bear  up  tlie  harvesting  engines  and 
machinerj',  they  would  And  nothing  to  do.  The.se 
advantages  are  becoming  well  known  and  it  is  no 
loioger  pretended  that  the  old  Western  States 
farmers  can  compete  with  those  of  California.  In  a 
speech  by  Senator  Mills  of  Texas,  made  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  on  April  24,  18!I4.  in  referring  to  the  eom- 
j  parative  cost  of  production  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  he 
said: 

A  very  exhau.stive  examination  wa.s  made  of  the  cost  of  tlie 
'  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  a^ro  by 
Dr.  Kdward  Atkin.son.  He  showed  that  a  bushel  of  wheat 
could  be  produced  in  the  United  States  at  a  I'ost  of  less  than 
foi'ty._cents,  and  in  California  less  than  thirty-six  cents. 
There  is  not  a  spot  on  the  continent  of  Kuro|)e  that  can  pro- 
duce a  busliel  of  wheat  at  that  cost.  The  lowest  I  have  seen 
is  (J^rniany.  at  eighty-four  cents.  India  cannot  prinluce  wheat 
j  at  a  cost  (if  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  bushel;  much  le.ss 
i-an  it  produce  it  at  that  cost  and  |iay  the  cost  of  lrans))orta- 
!  lion  and  drive  us  out  of  our  own  market.  India  produces 
]  about  one  bushel  of  wheat  iK-r  head  of  her  ixjpulatlon.  The 
United  States  pro<iuces  eifrlit  or  nine  bushels  per  head,  and 
could  easily  prmluce  more  if  a  nuirket  could  be  had.  l)o  you 
tell  nie  that  a  man  who  uses  the  old  sickle  to  cut  wheat,  who 
uses  the  old  i)low  of  i>ast  !.'eneratious  and  the  o.k  to  haul  It, 
who  uses  the  ttail  to  thrash  it  out,  can  comixjle  with  the  man 
who  puts  wheat  in  the  ground  with  a  buggy  plow,  who  has 
his  wheat  cut,  thi-ashed,  winnowed  and  sacked  by  machinery  J 
Some  time  ago  I  read  in  Mulliall's  nictionary  of  Statistics 
that  with  ( iuin's  California  reajx-'r,  one  machine  attended 
properly  could  I'Ut,  thrash,  winnow  and  sack  the  wheat  on 
sixty  acres  of  ground  in  one  day  l-(K)  bushels  of  wheat.  I 
was  afraid  to  quote  the  authority,  until  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
talking  with  a  California  farmer  who  uses  the  machine.  Ho 
told  ine  it  could  be  done  and  was  being  done,  and  being  done 
by  him.  With  five  hands  at  i>4  per  day  each  he  cuts,  thrashes, 
winnows,  sacks,  sews  up  the  sacks  and  puts  away  ready  to  b« 
shipijed  in  one  day  l"_'(K>  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  labor  cost  Is 
less  than  two  cents  jx^r  bushel. 

The  Senator,  though  a  little  olT  in  naming  the  ma- 
chine, correctly  describes  the  combined  harvesters 
of  California,  and  particularly  the  one  that  gathered 
the  writer's  crop  at  the  rate  of  sixty  to  seventy-five 
acres  per  day. 

It  must  be  evident  to  tlie  most  casual  observer  that 
this  process  of  harvesting  is  wholly  impracticable 
wher(^  summer  rains  or  even  dews  ])revail  —where  the 
grain  must  have  lime  to  dry  and  eiire  and  where  the 
soil  would  b(Mid  beneath  the  great  weight  of  the 
traction  engine  and  the  huge  combined  harvester. 

This  process  in  such  a  climate  may  not  annihilate 
wheat  growing  on  a  small  scale  on  small  farms  of 
the  East,  for  purely  home  use,  but  as  a  business  for 
profit  it  will  pale  before  our  ponderous  machine  and 
the  climate  that  renders  it  so  appropriate  and  use- 
ful. I  am  oiu-  who  believes  with  Senator  Mills,  that 
no  country  on  the  globe,  no  matter  what  its  cost  for 
labor,  can  compete  with  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
California  and  the  labor  saving  inachinei-y  it  has 
given  to  its  farmers.  CiEORtiE  Oulever, 

Yuba  City,  Cal.,  Oct.  20,  1894. 
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Another    Trial    of    the  Auction 
Method  in  San  Francisco. 


We  are  to  have  another  trial  of  the 
auction  method  in  the  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  coming  orange  crop.  The 
San  Francisco  Fruit  Auction  concern 
has  been  reorganized  with  some  of  the 
members  who  composed  the  firm  last 
year  and  some  that  are  new  in  it.  The 
new  company  consists  of  D.  D.  Allison 
&  Co.,  Eveleth  &  Nash,  and  Dalton 
Bros.  W.  W.  Jones  will  be  the  auc- 
tioneer and  general  manager,  as  he 
was  last  season. 

The  fruit  exchanges  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  had  an  executive 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  October  17th 
and  18th,  which  was  attended  by  W. 
W.  Jones,  he  who  has  been  the  prime 
mover  and  organizer  of  the  scheme. 
It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Jones  succeeded 
in  getting  the  southern  exchanges  com- 
mitted to  the  auction  system,  and  that 
the  auction  will  open  for  business  on 
or  about  December  15th,  so  as  to 
handle  the  holiday  trade.  A  lai'ge 
and  commodious  store  building,  cen- 
trally located  to  the  trade,  has  been 
secured  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  the 
reception  of  consignments. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  MOVEMENT. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  large 
numbers  of  commission  merchants 
whom  the  above  arrangement  would 
side-track  should  seriously  object,  and 
so,  indeed,  they  did.  They  sent  repi-e- 
sentatives  to  southern  California  to 
oppose  Mr.  Jones'  plans.  They  carried 
a  strong  document  against  the  auction 
scheme. 

The  representatives  of  the  merchants 
were  Captain  W.  H.  Wood  of  Wood, 
Gray  &  Co.  and  L.  Scatena.  The 
Ijroposition  referred  to  read  as  follows: 

Ti>  the  President  and  Executive  Cnmmittee  cif 
the  Southern  CaUfoniia  Fruit  Brr/irwocff,  Lok 
Aiioelea,  Cal. — Gknti.emen:  We,  the  undev- 
signed  commission  mereliants  aud  produce 
dealers  of  the  City  aud  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  believe  from  the  re- 
sult cf  the  efforts  made  by  the  Auction  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  during  the  past  season 
to  dispose  of  the  orange  crop  of  our  State  by 
the  auction  system  that  it  was  not  then,  and 
will  not  be  in  the  future,  if  continued,  the 
most  advantageous  to  the  shipper,  or  to  the 
merchants  hero ;  and  we  further  believe  the 
market  can  be  better  regulated,  the  supply 
controlled  and  higher  prices  maintained  by 
■direct  dealing  between  the  legitimate  dealers 
•of  this  city  and  the  Exchanges  of  the  south ; 
and  furthermore,  that  we  would  be  in  better 
position  to  avert  any  serious  gluts  that  might 
■occur,  and  we  are  firmly  of  theo))inion  that  the 
auction  system  is  a  great  injury  and  an  injus- 
tice to  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  from 
the  fact  that  when  they  make  direct  pur- 
chases of  oranges  from  the  associations  in  the 
south  the  same  goods  are  put  in  the  auction  in 
competition  against  them ;  hence,  to  say  the 
least,  it  is  very  fliscouraging  for  the  dealers 
to  purchase  direct  under  these  circumstances, 
but  if  a  free-on-board  system  be  adopted  we, 
the  undersigned,  are  willing  to  supply  all  our 
wants  by  direct  purchases  from  the  different 
Exchanges  of  the  south,  provided,  of  course, 
we  are  assured  protection. 

Furthermore  the  above  methods  would  be 
much  pi-eferable  to  the  undersigned,  as  wu 
can  never  depend  ujjon  a  regular  sup))ly  of  the 
varieties  and  qualities  desired  through  the 
auction  system,  and  we  herewith  present  to 
associations  this  expression  of  our  opinion,  and 
respectfully  request  that  you  consider  the 
same,  and  we  believe  the  adoption  of  the  sug- 
gestions contained  herein  would  result  to  our 
mutual  advantage.  Respectfully  yours,  L. 
Scatena  &  Co.,  Wood,  Gray  &  Co.,  Garcia  & 
Maggini,  McUonough  &  Runy(m,  P.  Steiu- 
hagen  &  Co.,  A.  Levy  &  Co.,  C.  I^ippi  &  Co., 
S.  Levy  &  Co.,  W.  F.  Mitchell,  A.  Galli  Fruit 
Company,  Leoaggi  &  Barbieri,  Wetmore 
Bros.,  j'.  H.  Cain  &  Co.,  Morgan  &  Chick, 
Chinda  &  Flack,  (iould  &  .Taudin,  Antinovich 
&  Frill,  A.  J.  B.  Imniel  &  Co.,  I.  Biagi  &  Co., 
Trobock  &  Bergen,  Minaker  &  Welbanks, 
Conner  &  Link,  L.  (!.  Sresovich  <t  Co.,  Stew- 
art &  Co.,  J.  Ivancovich  &  Co.,  Camixidonico 
&  Malcolniero,  Kuhlineyer  &  Dolbequy,  J. 
Desna.shiro&  Co.,  1).  (!.  Camarinos  &  Co., 
George  W.  Tindal. 

OPPOSINO  VIEWS. 

Captain  Wood,  one  of  the  bearers  of 
the  above  protest,  severely  impeaches 
the  southern  exchanges.  He  says: 
"Many  of  the  leading  fruit-growers 
know  that  the  auction  system  is  bad, 
pernicious,  demoralizing  to  business, 
but  they  explain  their  action  by  stating 
outright  that  they  want  to  dispose  of 
their  cullings  in  that  way,  which  really 
is  the  only  way  for  that  purpose.  In 
short,  they  wish  to  make  San  Fran- 
cisco their  dumping  ground  for  all  of 
their  off  fruit,  and  they  don't  care  who 
gets  the  worst  of  it.  But  the  auction 
will  find  that  it  will  not  have  every- 
thing its  own  way.  The  merchants 
whose  names  appear  on  that  proposi- 


tion stand  solid  against  the  auction, 
and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  in 
any  way.  We  shall  see  who  gets  the 
best  of  the  fight  in  the  long  run.  Any- 
how we  don't  propose  to  be  slaves  to 
the  combines  of  any  set  of  men.  We 
can  do  a  little  combining  on  our  own 
hook." 

A.  J.  B.  Immel,  who  has  opposed  the 
auction  system  all  along,  said  that  the 
cinching  system  will  work  both  ways. 
Inasmuch  as  the  men  composing  the 
auction  firm  have  decided  to  turn  all 
commission  merchants  into  peddlers  or 
run  them  out  of  business,  the  mer- 
chants in  their  turn  will  simply  refuse 
1o  peddle.  In  his  opinion  the  auction 
cannot  stand  against  a  solid  combina- 
tion of  the  dealers,  who  will  refuse  to 
buy  from  the  concern  at  any  price. 
Anyway,  the  fight  is  now  on  and  will 
be  watched  with  interest.  A  general 
demoralization  of  the  fruit  business  is 
prophesied,  but  who  will  be  benefited 
the  most  or  who  will  be  the  greatest 
sufferer  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation. 


Are  You  Going  Kast  ? 

The  Santa  Fe  route  has  just  shortened  its  time 
thirteen  hours  between  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  We  provide  a  daily  service  of  the 
latest  pattern  Pullman  palace  and  tourist 
sleepers.  East  of  Albuquerque  vi'e  will  furnish 
our  patrons  seats  in  our  handsomely  upholstered 
reclining  chair  cars.  A  weekly  excursion  to 
Boston  leaves  every  Thursday,  with  only  one 
change  of  cars  at  Chicago,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  competent  excursion  conductor.  Tickets  are 
sold  to  all  points  in  the  United  .States,  Canada  or 
Mexico.  Ours  is  the  only  line  running  to  Flag- 
staff, A.  T.,  from  which  point  the  wonderful  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  river  is  reached.  Send  for 
beautifully  illustrated  book  to  W.  A.  Bissell, 
G.  P.  A.,  6.^)  Market  St.,  Chronicle  B'ld'g,  San 
Francisco. 


i  RUPTURE! 

IT  lias  been  oonsl<lere<l  by  the  medical 
profeggiou  that  hernia — commonly  ralleil 
rupture — was  inrurablo,  except  by  surgi- 
cal operation,  which  Is  both  dangerous 
to  life  and  very  rarely  ever  successful.  But 
on.  J.  C.  A.\TII<)NV,  of  80  and  87  CHKONI- 
CLE  milLUING,  has  opened  a  new  field  for 
research,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been  mak- 
ing some  remarkable  cures.  He  causes  the 
patient  no  pain,  and  those  living  near  enough 
do  not  lose  any  time  only  wlille  In  his  office 
once  or  twice  weekly.  lie  guarantees  every 
case  he  treats,  and  does  not  ask  a  man  for  a 
dollar  unless  he  cures  him,  so  there  can  be  no 
chance  of  any  one  being  cheated.  The  doctor 
is  a  graduate  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  of  New  York  City. 


/:7^0RSE  BLANKETS 


ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Made  in  3.50  Styles. 
_  _r  either  road  or  stable  use. 
*        .^r       All  Bbapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 
^^1^^^     Wm.  Avkks  &  Sons,  Philada. 


Dairy  Ranch  to  Lease. 

The  celebrated  Frink  Dairy,  near  Redlands. 
A  No.  1  cattle.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Good 
market.  Good  water  right.  Large  storage  reser- 
voir. Safe  against  drouth.  Capacity  lllO  cows; 
can  be  increased.  Address 

GEO.  JM.  &  WM.  H.  FRINK, 
El  Casco,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 


WUADTPTUni?  LANDSCAPE  GAUUKNKR. 
.  VUftltVlCiUri,  Tropical  Planting  a  Specialty. 
Botanist,  \v(U I  posted  ou  all  classes  of  plants  for 
any  part  of  this  coast.  Would  like  permanent  en- 
gagement by  Nov.  1st.  Developing  a  place  for  Cali- 
forniaflora  would  be  preferred.  BoxH.Stockton.Cal. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by   

A.  O.   RIX,   Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

For  Sale— Bearing:  Fruit  Rancli 

In  Solano  county,  near  Vacavillc.  All  level,  good 
laud  Pric(^  $lll,()00— $:«lllO  cash,  balance  easy  tcnns 
it  desired.  Address  the  owner,  G.  TELFKR,  cor. 
McLaughlin  &  Wliitton  Avenues,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

ACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Is  Ihf  Largi'Hl  llUisti-atcd  and  Leailiiiff  Ai,-ri- 
culliiral  and  Horticultural  Wcckl.v  of  lhi> 
West      Kstabllshc<l  1.S70.    Trial  SubscrlptioMs.  50c 
forMiiios.  or  8:->.4U  a  year  (till  furthernotlcul.  The 
Ue«-ey  rublisliiug  Co.,  TM  Market.  San  Francls(>o. 


BEST  VALUE  ON  EARTH  ! 

$25.00 


OUR 


/Vssortment  Box. 

It  Contains  55  POUNDS 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices! 

BEST  QUALITY. 

With  each  Assortment  Box,  we  give  you  FREE, 
a  Richly  Decorated  Dinner  and  Tea  Service  of  100 
pieces.  GOLD  HANDLES,  EXQUISITE  SHAPE. 
A  PERFECT  GEM.  SATISFACTION  GUAR- 
ANTEED. 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

52  to  58  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOLDING   SAWING  HACHINE. 

9  GOROS  IN  10  HOURS. 


BY  ONE  MAM.  , 

Send  lor  tree  illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  67,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7-foot 
saw.  JAHES  LINFORTH, 

37  riarket  St.,  San  Francisco. 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  yon  want,  20 
to  56  in  high.  Tires  I 
to  H  in  wide — hobs  to 
tit  any  axle.  Saves 
l'<>.,t  many  times  in 
a  seapon  to  have  Bet 
of  low  wbeels  to  fit 
yourwagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  &c.  No  reeetting  of 
tires.  Oatl'gfree.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
Q,ulncyt  m« 


Davis  Inter- 
national Cream 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Every  farmer 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  one- 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator 
Butter  brings 
one-third  more 
money.  Send 
f  o  r  circulars. 

Davis  &  Rankin  Bldg.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Agents  Wanted.  Chicago,  111. 


-■'pmv^A   Patent  1 


SPERBY FLOUR  COMFAMY 
5M  FRANCISCa  OFFICE  2Z  CtLIFHRMA  SI. 


L 


EWIS*  98  %  LYE 

FOVDISED  AMD  rEBmCD) 

(PATENTED) 


The  BtronKCiit  aod  pnreat  T.ya 

ma<lo  Ilnllko  otlier  Lye,  It  being 
a  Hue  pnwder  and  uackud  In  a  can 
Willi  reiiiovalilo  1)'!,  the  oonti'iits 
are  always  n'a<!y  for  ui«.  Win 
inako  tlui  t>e»t  pcTruiiind  Hard  Hoap 
In  20  lubiuli  s  willionl,  bullliiff. 
It  l«  tlie  Iteml  forcU'ansiug  wasta 
iillK's  dlslnfi-ctliig  Binks  cl08et<^ 
winlilug  Dollies,  iialula,  trees,  etc 

PBN5A.  SALT  M'F'Q  00. 
Ueu.  Agio.,  riUla.,  Pa. . 


THE  NEW  YOCOM 

Bean  Harvester. 


CHEAPEST   AND  BEST. 

The  Only  Harvester  that  is  a  Complete  Success. 

With  One  Hofse  an  acre  an  hour  can  be  harvest- 
ed with  perfect  ease. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

MANtirACTtlREHS  OK 

STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOW 


Sole  AKeuts  for  California  for 

Morgan  Spading  Harrow. 

ALL  KINDS  OP 

AGRICULTURAL  inPLEHENTS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Stockton   Cal. 

DEWEY  &  CO^S 

Patent  Agency. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

  UEALICKS  IN  

PAPER, 

SI2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKK,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Our  U.  S.  and  FortEir.x  Patent  Aoexct 
presents  many  and  iuipoi  taiit  advauta^os  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  ot 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system.  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  refxirts, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientifie 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
i^ued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  mast  reliahle  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  aud  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STRONG.  Maiiag:er. 


BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

208-211  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Conducted  on  both  the  European  and 
American  Flan. 

This  favorite  hotel,  localed  in  the  best  and  most 
central  portion  of  the  city,  is  under  the  experienced 
manau'enieut  of  CHAS.  MONTUOMERV,  aud  is  as 
({iKid,  if  iKit  the  hesl.  Family  and  Husiui^ss  Men's 
Hold  in  San  Francisco. 

Home  Comforts,  (Juisine  Unexcelled,  First-Class 
Service  and  the  HiKhesl  Standard  of  Itespectabil- 
ity  (Guaranteed. 

Our  rooms  cannot  he  surpassed  for  Neatness  and 
Comfort. 

Electric  return  call  bells  and  electric  lights. 

Hoard  and  Room,  per  day,  $1.2.5,  ^\.M.  *l.7.i  &  *2.00. 
Board  and  Room,  per  weelt,  $7.1X1  to  $12.00.  Single 
Rooms,  .'iO  els.  to  $I.IK1. 

Free  Coach  to  and  from  Ihi'  hotel. 


I'oliLjhY  /inD  ?iock  book. 

Nil.KS'  uc'W  Miaiiual  and  rerei-i'iie<'  hunk  on  Hubjcetfi 
oonnccled  with  sueceHSfvil  Poultry  aud  stock  Bals- 
Ineon  the  Pacllic  Coast.  A  Ni-w  Kdllion.  over  lUO 
pat'es.  pror\lMcl.v  illustriitcd  with  baLjilMoioc,  lifelike 
ilUiHtraliouM  of  llie  dlfT.'icut  varli'tles  of  Poultry 
and  Live  Stuck.  Price,  poHtpald,  .'lO  cents.  Addresa 
PACIKIC  KUHAL  PHBSS  OlUco,  San  Pranz-lsccCal 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  East  and  the  West. 


The  blizzard's  blowing,  so  they  say,  through- 
out the  frigid  East; 

Jack  Frost  has  left  his  northern  home  to  give 
himself  a  feast 

On  tender  ears  and  noses  and  the  Angers  of 
the  erowd. 

And 'mid  the  boughs  of  shrinking  trees  his 
voice  is  shrieking  loud. 

But  here  the  sunlight  shimmers  down  through 
seas  of  liquid  blue, 

And  skies  at  night  are  fields  of  light,  virith 
angels  looking  through, 

And  silver  hours  to  golden  hours  in  long  pro- 
cession run, 

'Till  a  lellovp  kind  o'  wishes  that  the  days 
were  never  done. 

I  read  the  papers,  and  they  say  the  blizzard's 
howling  there. 

With  snow  like  piercing  needles  just  a  whiz- 
zing through  the  air. 

And  I  sort  o'  half  remember,  with  a  catching 
of  the  breath, 

Hovi-  the  cold  was  like  the  feeling  of  the  icy 
hand  of  death. 

But  my  memory  won't  i-eeall  it  as  it  really 
used  to  bo, 

While  the  birds  unite  in  praising  and  the 

flowers  blossom  free. 
And  nature's  all  a-quiver  with  the  glory  of 

her  ways. 

And  the  days  are  made  for  gladness  and  the 
nights  are  meant  for  praise. 

Over  yonder  where  the  Mountain  is  a-stooping, 

stooping  down 
To  kiss  the  Valley  as  she  comes  with  bosom 

bare  and  brown, 
A  tender  mist  is  hanging;  'tis  her  silvery 

bridal  veil. 

And  songsters  sing  a  vredding  march  to  tunes 

that  never  fail ; 
And  angels,  I  am  dreaming,  watch  that  bridal 

from  above. 

And  the  groom's  name  is  Glory,  and  the 

bridesmaid's,  it  is  Love — 
And  I  won't  believe  in  blizzards,  for  I'm  living, 

as  I've  told, 
Out  here  in  California,  where  the  days  are 

made  of  gold.  —A.  J.  W. 


An  Autumn  Love  Story. 


Tlie  Rector  of  Orlestone  sat  in  his 
study,  f^azing  into  the  fire.  He  was 
alone;  he  was  always  alone,  for  though 
he  loved  his  sheep,  and  tended  them, 
they  wore  not  companionable.  He  had 
lived  alone  now  these  many  years — how 
many,  he  sighed  to  remember.  Once 
upon  a  time — oh  !  but  before  the  flood — 
he  had  been  young  and  strong  and 
hopeful,  and  had  loved  a  woman  pas- 
sionately: so  passionately  that  honor 
and  his  plighted  word  had  become  as 
liothing  to  him,  and  he  had  broken 
faith  with  the  gentle  girl  he  was  en- 
gaged to  marry.  And  then  he  had 
found  out  that  his  passion's  queen  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  marrying  him. 
As  he  looked  in  the  fire  this  October 
evening,  he  remembered  so  well  how 
she  had  told  him  that  that  on  which  he 
had  staked  his  whole  life's  treasure 
could  never  be. 

"  I  must  marry  a  rich  man,  "  she  had 
said,  "for  my  poor  father's  sake;" 
with  tears  and  many  kisses  she  had 
said  it,  and  he,  with  kisses  and  the 
tears  the  heart  bleeds  in  solitude,  hacT 
believed  her. 

It  was  many  years  now  since  he  had 
left  behind  him  the  world  that  held  her, 
and  had  accepted  the  rectory  of  Orle- 
stone, with  its  miserable  £150  a  year. 
And  still  o'  nights,  when  the  curtains 
were  drawn,  and  the  wind  outside  was 
wild  in  the  laurels  and  cj^presses,  when 
the  bare  thorny  rose-sprays  tapped  at 
the  window  like  bony  fingers,  he  sat  by 
his  fire,  and  thought  of  the  woman  he 
had  loved,  and  loved  still.  He  had  her 
portrait  in  the  secret  drawer  of  his 
shabby  old  writing  desk — the  one  that 
had  been  his  father's.  And  sometimes 
he  would  take  out  the  portrait — the 
bright  gii'lish  face — and  l(M)k  at  it, 
sigh,  and  yet  with  a  half  gladness  that 
the  knife  was  still  sharp  in  the  old 
wound. 

Celia  Ringwood,  the  woman  who 
loved  him,  whom  he  should  have  mar- 
ried, had  told  him  that  time  would  dull 
the  pain.  But  time  had  not  dulled  it, 
and  he  was  glad.  He  had  given  up 
ambition  and  friends,  and  dreams,  the 
old  life  and  the  old  life's  hopes,  to  shut 
himself  up  alone  with  the  plain  daily 
duty — and  tliis  love  memoi-y.  And  if 
the  memory  had  failed  him,  had  grown 
dim,  what  would  have  been  left  to 
him  ?  Celia  Ringwood,  in  her  little 
lonely  house  in  the  market  town, 
thought  there  might  be  much. 

He  came  to  see  her  ouce  a  week,  and 


talked  about  the  parish.  Once  he  had 
been  used  to  talk  about  the  other 
woman;  he  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel; 
she  had  taken  his  confession  of  his  un- 
faithfulness so  calmly,  and  so  gently 
begged  to  be  his  friend,  that  he  at  once 
believed  she  had  never  cared  for  him. 
Rut  such  talk  was  over  now.  He  had 
not  spoken  of  her  now  for  years. 
Celia  began  to  think,  almost  to  hope. 
Then  she  looked  in  the  glass  at  her 
faded  face,  her  pale  hair,  from  which 
all  youth's  colors  had  gone;  and  she 
sighed  a  sigh  that  was  half  a  shudder, 
put  on  her  demure  bonnet  and  cloak, 
and  went  out  through  the  rain  to  see  a 
child  who  was  ill,  because  that  was  the 
only  ease  for  her  heartache. 

Miss  Celia  Ringwood  was  washing  up 
the  breakfast  thing.s— not,  as  all  gen- 
teel people  in  stories  seem  to  do,  in  the 
parlor,  but  in  a  workmanlike  manner 
in  the  back  kitchen.  She  had  just  hung 
up  the  tea-cloth  to  dry,  when  her  heart 
stood  still,  and  then  began  to  beat 
violently.  At  thirty-eight  one's  heart 
can  beat  just  as  quickly  as  it  can  at 
eighteen,  and  much  more  painfully,  if 
one  hears  a  certain  footstep  on  the 
threshold  or  a  certain  hand  on  the 
door-knocker. 

"Good  morning,  James,"  she  said 
sedately.  "This  is  an  imusual  and 
pleasant  surprise."  Some  of  the  light 
still  lingered  on  her  face,  but  the 
rector  did  not  observe  it;  his  own  thin 
face  was  slightly  flushed,  and  his  grey 
eyes  were  shining. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

She  led"  him  into  the  little  parlor — 
spotlessly  neat.  Miss  Celia  instinct- 
ively turned  the  blind  so  that  the  sun- 
shine should  not  fade  the  carpet,  and 
said— "Weir?" 

"  You've  always  been  such  a  true 
friend  to  me,"  he  said  nervously.  "  I've 
always  told  you  everything." 

"  Yes,"  she  said;  and  her  heart  knew 
his  errand  even  before  he  spoke. 

"Celia,  her  husband  is  dead,  and  she 
has  taken  the  hall  at  Orlestone." 

Celia  Ringwood  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  The  light  went  out  suddenly  in 
her  face,  but  it  left  the  kindly  mouth 
and  eyes  as  he  had  always  seen  them 
and  only  one  who  had  loved  her  would 
have  noticed  the  change. 

"Only  last  night,"  he  said,  "it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  nothing 
left  in  life  but  duty  and  the  blessed 
faith  in  the  life  to  come.  But  now — oh, 
Celia! — I  feel  young  again." 

' '  Shall  you  ask  her  again  to  marry 
you  ■?  '  There  was  a  harsh  note  in  her 
voice  which  she  herself  noted  with  dis- 
may.   But  he  did  not  perceive  it. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  he  said  simply. 

Miss  Ringwood  bit  her  lip. 

"  You  are  very  poor,"  she  said,  "  and 
Lady  Mountdew  is  very  rich.  People 
will  say — she  might  think — " 

"You  don't  know  Eva  Mountdew," 
he  said  proudly. 

Celia  was  ashamed  of  her  words  be- 
fore he  had  answered  them. 

She  held  his  thin  hand  a  moment  be- 
tween her  soft  palms,  and  looked  at 
him  wistfully. 

"Whatever  happens,"  she  said,  "I 
know  3'ou  will  not  forget  old  friends." 
Her  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  said 
it. 

"Dear  Celia,"  he  answered — and 
some  faint  sub-conscious  stirring  of  re- 
morse made  his  voice  very  gentle  and 
tender — 

"  Dear  Celia,  I  am  very  selfish  You 
have  been  too  patient  with  me;  you 
have  spoiled  me." 

She  laughed  a  little,  and  took  her 
hands  away. 

"An  old  maid  must  have  .something 
to  spoil,  "  she  said.  "  If  it  had  not  been 
you,  it  would  have  been  a  cat  or  a 
canary  bird.  When  shall  you  see  her?" 

"  This  afternoon.  She  has  asked  me 
to  come  up  to  tea.  She  has  let  the 
Ashford  people  furnish  a  few  rooms, 
and  she  is  camping  out,  as  she  calls  it, 
till  the  rest  of  her  furniture  comes  from 
London." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  he  got  up 
suddenly,  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  narrow  space  between  the 
door  and  the  window,  with  knitted 
brows  and  hands  clasped  behind  him. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Miss  Ringwood. 

"It  isn't  that  I  doubt  her  constancy," 


he  said,  "but  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
fair.  I'm  old,  you  see,  and  I  have 
grown  dull.  It  is  rather  like  offering 
her  the  dry  husks  of — of — " 

"Of  what  she  threw  away  fifteen 
years  ago." 

"You  are  unjust,  '  he  said. 

"No,  no;  I  didn't  mean  it.  James. 
Now  you  must  go.  I  am  very  busy; 
and  be  sure  you  come  and  tell  me  about 
it.  Good-bye;  you  need  not  be  afraid 
because  your  hair  is  grey.  If  she  loved 
you—    Well,  good-bye." 

He  went  off  down  the  street  with  a 
new  hopefulness  in  his  step.  When  he 
was  gone.  Miss  Ringwood  went  up  to 
her  room;  she  leaned  her  elbows  on  the 
little  white  dressing-table,  among  the 
prim  wool  mats  and  the  little  daily 
text-books,  and  looked  again  at  herself 
in  the  glass.  Her  eyes  were  very  sad, 
though  no  tear  stood  in  them.  Pres- 
ently a  smile  stirred  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  where  a  dimple  still  lingered. 

"  After  all,  '  she  said  to  herself. "she 
is  fifteen  j-ears  older,  too." 

Then  she  blushed  at  the  too  feminine 
thought,  and  the  new  color  in  her 
cheeks  became  her  so  that  she  turned 
away  from  the  glass  in  confusion. 

"  But  he  is  just  the  sort  of  man  not 


to  care  how  old  any  one  was  if  he  loved 
them." 

Then  the  pretty  color  faded  quite 
away,  and  Mi.ss  Ringwood  went  slowly 
downstairs  to  cut  out  petticoats  for  the 
Dorcas  meeting  that  afternoon. 

For  four  days  Miss  Ringwood  looked 
hourly  for  the  rector.  He  had  brought 
his  sorrow  to  her  always;  surely  he 
would  bring  his  joy  too.  Next  morn- 
ing there  was  a  letter.  It  was  not 
from  him;  she  saw  that,  while  yet  it 
was  in  the  postman's  hand,  for  she  had 
been  watching  at  the  window,  and  had 
to  run  to  the  door  when  she  saw  the 
postman  cross  the  road.  It  was  from 
his  housekeeper: 

"Please  forgive  the  liberty,"  it  said, 
after  decent  heading  of  address,  date 
and  "  Honored  Madam  " — "but  master 
is  very  bad,  and  he  say  "  No  doctors.' 
He  has  been  ailing  this  three  daj's.  If 
you  was  to  think  fit  to  come  over,  you 
might  persuade  him  for  his  good. 
Yours  obedient  to  command, 

E.M.MA  Weli.inus.  " 

"I'm  going  out,  "  she  cried  to  her 
little  maid,  "at  once." 

"The  shortest  way  to  the  rectory 
lay  through  the  fields,  and  Miss  Ring- 
wood  took  it.    She  Irurried  on  through 
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the  keen  sweet  air,  devoured  by  a  burn- 
ing anxiety  that  consumed  all  self- 
consciousness,  all  personal  doubts  and 
dreams.  When  she  saw  the  blue 
smoke  curling  from  the  red  chimneys 
of  the  rectory  above  the  laurels  and 
cypresses,  she  quickened  her  pace, 
stumbling  a  little  now  and  then  on  the 
rough  pasture. 

The  housekeeper  opened  the  door. 

"  How  is  he?"  Celia  had  to  clear 
her  throat  twice  before  the  words 
would  come. 

"  But  poorly,"  the  woman  answered. 
"He  was  out  up  at  the  hall  Tuesday 
and  all  day  Wednesday  walking  the 
wet  woods,  as  I  well  know  by  the  state 
his  boots  were  in.  And  then  he  coughs 
all  night,  he  does,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  sends  out  his  breakfast,  and  so 
it's  gone  on;  and  he  won't  let  me  send 
for  the  doctor — and — well,  yes,  p'raps 
it  'ud  be  better  for  you  to  see  him  at 
once." 

Celia  clenched  her  hands  as  she  went 
in.  He  did  not  hear  her  open  the  door. 
He  was  sitting  gazing  into  the  fire, 
with  his  head  on  his  hand  and  his  elbow 
on  his  study  table.  His  head  was 
bowed,  and  Celia  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  he  was  no  longer  young.  He 
looked,  indeed,  an  old  man. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  he 
started  and  looked  up  at  her  with  a 
look  of  sudden  joy  and  tenderness  she 
had  never  hoped  to  see.  But  it  faded 
at  once.  "He  did  not  know  who  it 
was;  he  thought  it  was — some  one 
else,"  she  said  to  herself,  but  not 
bitterly. 

"  You  are  ill,  and  you  never  sent  for 
me.  And  you  never  came,  as  you 
promised,"  she  said,  with  only  the 
gentlest  reproach. 

"I  could  not."  He  spoke  hoarsely, 
and  then  a  fit  of  coughing  took  him, 
and  he  sank  back  in  his  chair. 

"But  you  are  ill,"  she  said.  "I 
must  send  for  a  doctor  at  once." 

"  But  he  could  do  me  no  good.  What 
nonsense  it  is  !  "  he  went  on  irritably. 
"Who  told  you  I  was  ill?  I'm  all 
right,  only  very  tired." 

"I've  brought  you  some  beef  tea  and 
things." 

His  brows  contracted.  "  Now, 
Celia,  I  will  not  have  it.  There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  me."  The 
grieved  look  in  her  eyes  stopped  him. 

"You  always  trusted  me  before." 

"I  did— I  do— I  will  !  Celia,  I  went 
to  see  her.  It  is  all  over.  T  have 
wasted  all  my  life  on  a  shadow." 

"  She  does  not  care  any  more  ?  " 

"She  never  did  care,  I  think.  She 
did  not  even  know  me  at  first.  She 
only  wanted  to  see  the  parson  about 
her  pew,  and  sent  for  him  as  she  sends 
for  anything  else  she  wants  !  She  did 
not  know  me  at  first,  and — when  she 
did  *  *  *  I  have  thrown  away  life, 
and  youth,  and  hope,  and  love — every- 
thing, everything  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman  who  never  was  at  all  except  in 
my  dreams  and  my  fancy.  And  there 
is  nothing  left  in  life." 

"Poor  James!"  she  said.  She  had 
taken  off  her  prim  bonnet  and  seated 
herself  near  him.  "  But  all  your  poor 
people;  you  still  have  them  to  live  for." 

"That's  what  I  keep  saying  to  my- 
self; but  all  the  sunshine  is  gone,  and 
it  looks  such  a  long  way  to  the  end." 

"  But  it  is  better  to  know  the  truth," 
she  said,  rather  lamely. 

"  I  didn't  know,  T  didn't  realize  be- 
fore, and  that  was  why  I  couldn't  come 
to  you.  Oh,  Celia,  you  don't  know — I 
didn't  know  till  just  now — all  that 
you've  been  to  me  all  these  years;  and 
but  for  my  own  folly  and  madness  you 
might  have  been  with  me,  close  at  my 
side,  all  these  long,  long  years,  for  you 
did  love  me  once,  didn't  you,  Celia  ?  " 

She  was  silent. 

"  At  least,"  he  went  on,  hesitatingly, 
"  if  you  had  been  my  wife  you  would 
have  learned  to  love  me." 

"  Learned  to  love  you !  Oh,  my 
dear  1 " 

Her  tone  thrilled  him  to  the  soul. 
Her  head  was  down  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  and  his  hand  very  gently  and  un- 
certainly touched  her  smooth,  faded 
hair. 

"You  don't  mean — why,  Celia,  my 
dear,  my  dear  !  " 

For  her  arms  were  around  his  neck, 
and  her  face  against  his,  and  for  that 


one  good  minute  the  long,  lonely  years 
of  sorrow  seemed  not  too  heavy  a  price. 

"And  now,"  said  Miss  Ringwood, 
lifting  from  his  shoulder  a  face  that  had 
grown  young  and  pretty  again — "and 
now  perhaps  you  will  take  the  beef 
tea  !  " — E.  Nesbitt  in  Quiver. 


Curious  Facts. 


Windsor  Castle  has  been  used  for  a 
royal  residence  784  years. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  Florida, 
around  Baldwin,  mosquito  masks  are 
worn  by  out-door  workmen. 

The  highest  spot  inhabited  by  human 
beings  on  this  globe  is  the  Buddhist 
cloister  of  Hanle,  Thibet,  where  twenty- 
one  monks  live  at  altitude  of  16,000  feet. 

The  results  of  the  recent  expedition 
to  the  polar  regions  prove  that  north 
of  seventy-five  degrees  the  ice  over  the 
whole  surface  averages  6000  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  statistics  of  life  insurance  people 
show  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  average  of  man's  life  has  increased 
five  per  cent,  or  two  whole  years,  from 
41.9  to  43.9  years. 

In  a  ton  of  Dead  Sea  water  there  are 
187  pounds  of  salt;  Red  Sea,  93;  Medi- 
terranean, 85;  Atlantic,  81;  English 
Channel,  72;  Baltic,  18;  Black  Sea,  26, 
and  Caspian  Sea,  11. 

According  to  Foiorr,  a  foreign  chem- 
ist has  devised  a  sensitive  paint  which 
is  yellow  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
turns  bright  red  on  reaching  one  of 
220".  It  is  suggested  that  this  paint 
may  be  used  advantageously  to  indicate 
heat  from  friction  in  machinery. 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  has  cost 
more  than  $30,000,000.  It  covers  three 
and  one-half.«icres ;  the  dome  is  307  feet 
high  and  135  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
exceeded  in  size  only  by  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome,  St.  Paul's  in  London,  the  In- 
validee  in  Paris  and  St.  Isaac's  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

Wood  pulp  has  some  new  uses.  Gun 
cotton  is  made  from  it  in  France.  The 
anarchist  boml)-throwers  use  it  instead 
of  sawdust.  It  is  used  for  swiftly  stop- 
ping and  repairing  leaks  in  the  sides  of 
vessels,  caused  by  holes  or  rents  of  any 
sort.  'This  is  put  in  dry,  and  when  wet 
it  expands  and  fills  every  crevice. 

A  blast  of  1100  pounds  of  dynamite  in 
twenty-seven  holes  was  made  recently 
at  a  quarry  near  Providence,  R.  I., 
blowing  off  the  face  of  a  cliff  and  dis- 
lodging about  10,000  tons  of  stone,  some 
of  the  blocks  weighing  nearly  twenty- 
five  tons.  The  holes  were  twenty  feet 
deep,  and  the  work  of  drilling  is  said  to 
have  cost  $1000,  with  $250  more  for  the 
explosive. 


Pleasantries. 


"Do  you  enjoy  good  health,  Mr. 
Testy?"  asked  McQueary.  "  Yes,  when 
I  get  any,"  snapped  the  old  dispep- 
tic. — Pacific. 

Visitor:  "How  does  the  land  lie  out 
this  way?"  Native:  "It  ain't  the 
land  that  lies;  it's  the  land  agents." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Father:  "Everything  I  say  to  you 
goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other."  Little  Son  (thoughtfully):  "Is 
that  what  little  boys  has  two  ears  for, 
papa?  " — Pacific. 

"Who  is  it  that  possesses  all  knowl- 
edge ?  "  asked  the  Sunday-school 
teacher.  "  My  brother  James,"  said  a 
diminutive  pupil.  "He's  just  home 
from  college." — Christian  Leader." 

Hicks:  "I  think  I  shall  bring  up 
my  boy  to  follow  the  sea  for  a  liveli- 
hood." Dix:  "  Why  have  you  settled 
on  that?"  Hicks:  "It  seems  to  be 
the  only  industry  in  which  one  is  not 
expected  to  begin  at  the  bottom." 

"Mary  .lane,"  said  the  rector  sol- 
enmly,  "  the  steak  is  cooked  to  a  crisp 
and  the  potatoes  are  raw.  You  have 
left  undone  the  things  that  ought  to  be 
done,  and  cooked  too  done  the  things 
that  ought  not  to  be  done." — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


Force  rules  the  world,  not  opinion ; 
but  opinion  makes  use  of  force. — 
Pascal. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Orange  Salad.— Peel  and  slice  six 
juicy,  tart  oranges  and  carefully  re- 
move the  seeds.  Arrange  them  in  a 
salad  bowl,  dust  them  lightly  with 
cayenne,  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil.  Serve 
the  salad  with  game  or  poultry. 

Eggs  au  Beurre. — Boil  the  eggs  six 
minutes,  then  take  out,  dip  them  for 
two  seconds  into  cold  water,  crack  and 
peel  off  the  shells,  and  lay  them  on  a 
hot  flat  dish.  Cut  each'  egg  in  half 
lengthwi.se,  spread  with  a  little  fresh 
butter,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  serve 
them  very  hot.  Eggs  done  in  this 
manner  are  delicate  and  digestible. 

Egg  Plant  Fritters. — Take  a  large- 
sized  egg  plant,  leave  the  skin  and  stem 
on  and  boil  till  tender.  Remove  the 
skin  and  mash  very  fine  in  an  earthen 
bowl  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Drain 
off  the  liquor  and  add  plenty  of  pepper, 
ar  large  iron  spoonful  of  ilour,  half  a 
cup  of  milk  or  cream  and  three  eggs. 
This  makes  a  nice  batter.  Drop  into 
boiling  hot  lard  and  fry  as  you  would 
fritters. 

Parker  House  Rolls. — Make  a  hole 
in  a  quart  of  flour,  pour  in  one-half 
pint  of  milk  that  has  been  boiled  and 
cooked  a  little  (about  luke  warm),  one- 
half  cup  of  yeast,  a  small  half  cup  of 
butter,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  a 
little  salt.  Let  it  stand  without  mix- 
ing two  or  three  hours,  then  knead 
thoroughly  and  let  it  rise  once  more. 
After  standing  a  few  hours,  roll  it  out 
and  cut  as  biscuit,  spread  with  melted 
butter,  turn  two-thirds  over  to  form 
the  roll,  and  bake. 

Jumbles. — One  pound  of  butter,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  granulated  or  pow- 
dered, the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  two 
lemons,  six  eggs  and  flour  enough  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Cream  the  butter 
and  sugar,  add  the  eggs  well  beaten, 
the  rind  and  juice  of  the  lemons  and 
flour  enough  to  mould  them  in  shape 
with  your  hands,  but  not  enough  to  roll. 
Dip  each  one  in  cracked  loaf  sugar, 
drop  a  blanched  almond  on  each,  and 
press  in  the  center  of  the  jumble. 
G  reat  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
burning  while  they  are  baking.  The 
above  quantity  makes  a  large  number, 
of  jumbles. 

Veal  Curry. — Cut  up  about  two 
pounds  of  lean  veal  into  small  i^ieces. 
Cut  a  large  onion  and  one  large  sour 
apple  into  slices,  put  them  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  and  stir  them  about  till  lightly 
browned;  then  stir  in  a  good  table- 
spoonful of  curry  powder  and  a  table- 
spoonful of  flour.  Add  a  pint  of  water 
and  the  veal,  season  with  salt,  stir 
around  two  or  three  times  to  mix 
thoroughly,  and  cook  gently  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  until  the  veal  is  perfectly 
tender.  Add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
and  stir  it  round  very  gently.  Turn 
the  curry  on  a  hot  dish  and  serve  with 
a  border  of  rice. 

Potatoes  a  la  Holland. — Cut  cold 
boiled  potatoes  into  dice.  Make  one 
pint  of  rich  cream  sauce.  Put  a  pint 
of  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  rub  two 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
two  of  butter  to  a  cream,  add  a  little 
of  the  boiling  milk  and  stir  this  till 
smooth;  turn  into  the  milk  and  boil  till 
thick,  season  with  salt  and  a  dash  of 
cayenne.  Put  a  layer  of  the  sauce  in 
a  baking  dish,  then  a  layer  of  potatoes, 
sprinkled  with  a  little  minced  parsley. 
(A  tablespoonful  will  be  enough  for  a 
pint  of  sauce).  Then  another  layer  of 
sauce,  and  so  on  till  all  is  used.  Cover 
the  top  thickly  with  grated  cheese  and 
bits  of  butter.  Bake  in  the  oven  till  a 
nice  brown. 

Roast  Partridges. — Lard  them  well 
with  salt  pork;  tie  the  legs  down  to 


the  rump,  leaving  the  feet  on;  while 
cooking  baste  them  well  with  butter. 
They  require  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes  to  cook.  To  make  the  gravy, 
put  the  drippings  into  a  saucepan  with 
a  piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  an 
egg  and  a  little  flour  and  hot  water. 
Let  it  boil  up  once.  They  can  also  be 
served  with  a  bread  sauce  made  as  fol- 
lows: Cut  up  an  onion  and  boil  it  in 
milk  until  it  is  quite  soft;  then  strain 
the  milk  into  a  cup  of  stale  bread 
crumbs  and  let  it  stand  one  hour. 
Then  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  about 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a  little  pepper, 
salt,  mace  and  the  boiled  onion.  Boil 
it  all  together  and  serve  it  in  a  sauce 
tureen. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  gray  white  and  yellow  tans  arc 
the  shades  in  demand  for  gloves  at  the 
present  time. 

The  u.se  of  lace  as  a  trimming  con- 
tinues, and  will  be  used  on  the  winter 
gowns  as  successfully  as  it  has  been  on 
those  for  summer. 

The  newest  winter  cheviots  and 
diagonal  serges  appear  with  large 
cheched  patterns,  and  large  plaids, 
both  in  silk  and  wool,  are  in  favor. 
Velveteens  will  be  welcomed  again  by 
many. 

The  new  fall  hats  are  ]jronounced 
very  ugly  in  appearance.  The  crowns 
are  high  with  narrow  rims,  and  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory.  The  English 
walking  hat  is  renewing  its  popularity, 
and  will  be  much  worn. 

Sashes  and  throatlets  of  different 
color  and  material  from  the  gown  are 
very  popular,  and  do  much  to  dress  a 
simple  toilette.  A  dainty  arrangement 
is  to  fasten  a  sash  on  the  left  side  of 
the  bust  with  about  one-third  of  its 
length  falling  down  on  the  skirt.  The 
sash  then  passes  under  the  left  arm 
about  the  figure  and  fastens  on  the 
right  side  at  the  waist  line,  with  the 
long  end  falling  almost  to  the  hem  of 
the  frock. 

A  plaid  silk,  containing  several 
shades  of  corn-flower  blue  and  yellow, 
is  prettily  combined  with  dark  navy 
blue  cloth.  On  the  right  side  the  skirt 
is  cut  in  three  long  tabs  over  an  under- 
.skirt  of  the  plaid  silk,  each  tab  being 
turned  up  and  fastened,  the  first  one  at 
the  waist,  the  second  one  lower  down, 
and  the  third  one  even  lower.  The 
bodice  is  of  the  blue  cloth,  made  with  a 
double  box  plait,  front  and  back.  A 
soft  sash  of  the  i)Iaid  is  knotted  on  the 
left  side,  the  ends  falling  down  on  the 
skirt.  The  plaid  sleeves  are  very 
large,  the  fullness  being  pulled  through 
bands  of  blue  cloth  in  two  places. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


A  fool  can  no  more  see  his  folly  than 
he  can  see  his  ears. — Thackeray. 

A  man  of  integrity  will  never  listen 
to  any  plea  against  conscience. — Horne. 

Adversity  borrows  its  sharpest 
sting  from  our  impatience. — Bishop 
Horne. 

Never  risk  a  joke,  even  the  least  of- 
fensive in  its  nature  and  the  most  com- 
mon, with  a  person  who  is  not  well 
bred  and  possessed  of  sense  to  compre- 
hend it. — La  Bruyere. 

Find  your  niche,  and  fill  it.  If  it 
be  ever  so  little,  if  it  is  only  to  be 
hewer  of  wood  or  drawer  of  water,  do 
something  in  this  great  battle  for  God 
and  truth. — Spurgeon. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  who  hath  the 
appearance  of  religion  to  be  wicked  and 
a  hypocrite;  but  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  who  openly  declares  against  re- 
ligion to  give  any  reasonable  security 
that  he  will  not  be  false  and  cruel. — 
Swift. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  Southern  Piicitic  Comiiany  has,  since 
the  rei-ent  railroad  strike,  reduced  its  clerical 
!oi\-c  by  4110  ix5rsous.  The  company  employs, 
in  all  departments,  about  ;i,5,0(H(  jxiople. 

—The  Bear  Valley  Irrigation  Works,  the 
largest  in  southern  California,  have  been  pur- 
chased from  the  receivers  on  behalf  of  the 
larper  creditors,  who  will  invest  further  con- 
siderable sums  in  necessary  developments. 

— Interest  in  the  recent  new  oil  discoveries 
at  Los  Angeles  is  unabated.  A  multitude  of 
wells  are  sinking,  and  the  results  in  almost 
every  I'ase  are  satisfactory.  Los  Angeles  is 
in  a  fair  wav  to  solve  the  problem  of  cheap 
fuel. 

—That  the  ice  industry  is  an  imiwrtant  and 
giWYing  one  is  evidenced  b.v  the  erection  of 
new  ice-houses  and  the  construction  of  new 
reservoirs  every  year.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  oil  the  Truckco  river,  where 
there  is  every  natural  facility  for  it.  Let  the 
State  go  into  the  business,  as  has  been  recom- 
mended bv  Governor  Markham.  of  making 
artificial  ice  with  convict  labor  and  the  busi- 
ness of  storing  natunil  ice  will  be  killed. 
Hundreds  of  men  who  depend  ujHJn  the  wages 
received  from  that  source  for  ii  part  of  their 
year's  living  will  be  thrown  ujion  the  country 
and  made  paupers  of  for  a  jwrtion  of  the  year. 
We  fail  to  see  where  the  State  would  be 
benefited  by  such  a  move,  and  we  think  that 
better  judgment  will  prevail.  Men  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  that  industry  have  a 
right  to  consideration.— Nevada  City  Herald. 

—There  is  considerable  work  being  done  on 
Donner  creek,  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Truckce,  sa.vs  the  l!c)iiililii'iin.  Joseph 
Marzen  has  about  twenty  men  at  work  con- 
structing an  ice  pond.  Although  the  men 
have  only  been  at  work  about  two  weeks, 
they  have  made  quite  a  showing.  A  very 
substantial  dam  is  being  made.  Some  of  the 
timbers  used  in  constructing  it  are  eighty 
feet  long  and  forty  inches  at  butt,  and  are 
fastened  down  by  "long  inch  drift  bolts.  The 
space  between  the  timbers  will  be  tilled  in 
with  roi-k  and  the  face  of  the  dam  will  be  of 
heavy  lumber  nailed  down  to  the  timbers.  It 
is  thirty-six  feet  long  at  the  base,  while  on 
the  top"it  is  one  hundred  and  lifty  feet  long 
and  sixteen  feet  wide.  This  ought  to  hold 
(juite  a  force  of  water.  The  dam  will  be 
twelve  feet  deep  and  will  i\)ver  an  area  of 
thirty  acres,  while  at  the  upper  end  it  will  be 
four  feet  deep.  It  is  expected  in  the  near  fu- 
ture  to  make  it  twenty  feel  high  and  then  it 
will  cover  an  area  of  Itil)  acres. 

— Tunnel  No.  1  of  the  Arrowhead  Reservoir 
Co.,  San  Bernardino  county,  is  through.  The 
total  length  of  the  tunnel  as  made  by  the 
opening  is  49(X)  feet,  making  connections  with 
Little  Bear  valley  reservoir  and  (irass  valley, 
where  the  second  reservoir  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  tunnel  is  (ixS  feet  in  size  of  open- 
ing, somewhat  enlarged  in  places  where  soft 
I'ock  was  torn  away  by  the  blasting.  There 
is  but  little  timbering  in  the  tunnel,  as  it  is 
through  vock  all  the  way.  Work  was  origin- 
all.v  begun  at  both  ends  of  the  tunnel,  but  by 
the  flow  of  water  entering  the  upper  end  the 
workmen  were  driven  out,  and,  after  two 
.vears  of  hard  labor,  .some  of  the  time  but  two 
feet  a  day  being  made,  the  tunnel  is  now 
o|KMi.  It  is  expected  that  two  years  more  will 
be  consumed  in  completing  the  work.  Tunnel 
No.  1  is  the  largest  of  the  series  of  tunnels  to 
be  constructed  in  order  to  get  the  water  into 
this  valley.  Tunnel  No.  "J,  from  Grass  vallo.v 
to  Huston  Hat, 'ifHK)  feet  long,  was  completed 
some  time  ago.  The  third  longest  is  ITtX)  feet 
in  length,  and  the  shortest  :H)0  feet.  Work 
ujion  the  dam  will  be  begun  at  once.  This  is 
to  bo  made  of  very  massive  and  firm  masonry, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  made  higher  if  it 
should  ever  become  necessary  or  be  thought 
desirable.  The  work  now  is  to  construct  a 
dam  125  feet  tall,  and  about  700  feet  across  at 
the  top.  This  will  make  a  basin  about  three 
milQS  in  length  and  12.")  feet  deep  at  the  deep- 
est place.  It  is  a  big  undertaking,  but  is  get- 
ting on  at  a  most  satisfactory  rate. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  II.  Ill'KKK,  i;2i;  M.irket  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hoi- 
steins;  Gr:i(l>-  Mlli-h  Cows.   Fine  Pips. 

.IKKSKYS  -  Flni-  A.  .T.  C.  C.  rcsrislcriHi  HuUb  for  sale 
at  S:iii  Goronliiio.  Address  Ro.v  liros.,  Nicasio,  Cal 

1'.  II.  MIIRFHY,  PerkiiiH,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breedcrof 
Sliortliorn  Cattlo.  Polaiid-Cliiua ,!i  Bi-rksliire  Hoi,'K. 

JKRSKVS— The  best  A.  .I.C.C.  refrlstcred  prize  herd 
is  owned  b.v  Heiir.v  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

M.  I>.  HOI'KINS,  Pelaluina.  Registered  Sliortliorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PKTKK  .SAXK  &  SON,  Uck  House.  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  .vears.  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  .Sheep  and  Hops. 

JKKSKYS  AND  IIOI.STKINS,  from  llie  Iwst  Blll- 
tiT  and  Milk  Slock;  ;ilsi)  Tliorouirlihrcd  Hops  and 
Poullrv.  WiMiam  Xiles  *  Co.,  Aniieles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  18"r,. 


Poultry. 


FOR  .SAi.K  4(in  Barred  Plymouth  Uin'ks  anil 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  tor  the 
farmer's  flock  cheap.  Epers  in  larpe  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  anythiufr  you  want  in  Ply- 
month  Rocks.  Brown  LcBliorns  and  Pckin  Ducks. 
1  liavc  hundreds  as  pood  as  can  be  found  in 
America.  I  Kuarautce  s.ittsfacllon;  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference,  People's  Bank.  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgeus.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

WILLI  AM  Nil. ICS  «  CO..  Los  Anpreles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H.  IIOYT.  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shro))sliire  Slieep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Slieep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  thues.  Correspondence  solicited. 

R.  II.  CRANK,  Peialuma.  Cal.  Breeder*  Importer, 
.Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  II.  ltrKKK,(;'it;  Market  St.,  S.F.— BERKSHIRE.'!, 


CIIAS.  ,\.  STOWK,  SIdcklon,  RegisI'd  Herkshires, 
A  few  clioice  bro(Hi  sows  at  reasonable  price's. 


J.  I'.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Jo.iquln  Co..  Cal. 
Breeils  Pol:vnd-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROK   MILLKR.    Elisio,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registi'n-d  Berkshire  Hogs. 


I  HKRKSHIRKSANI)IM>L.\NI)-CHINA  IKKiS, 

Best  Stt)ck;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stetns,  Wni.  Niles  it  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Est.  l,s?(l. 


TYLKR  IIKA<^II,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughhri'd  Berksiiire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Y'ou  Chh  Larjfely  IiicreHse 

Your  income  b.v  liu.ving  an  Incu- 
liator  and  (Migaging  in  the  diickt^n 
tiusiness.  Send  stamp  for  our 
c;italogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  F»wls  and  Poul- 
trv  .'\ppli:inces  generally.  Urmrm- 
h.  r  lilt  Heat  is  the  I'heitvfat.  PACIFIC 
INcriHATOR  CO..  i;J17  Castro  St., 
o,iklaiid,  Cal. 


The  plan  of  soaking  the  rims  of 
wagon  wheels  in  linseed  oil  once  a  year 
is  a  good  one  and  pays.  It  should  be 
done  during  a  dry  spell,  when  the  wood 
is  perfectly  dry.  The  wheels  are  sus- 
pended over  a  galvanized  iron  tank 
containing  the  oil,  and  slowly  turned  a 
few  times  every  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes. They  should  be  soaked  four  or 
live  hours  to  do  a  good  job.  It  may  be 
done  in  connection  with  such  other 
work  as  will  permit  one  to  give  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  the  wheels  as 
needed.  Some  men  think  that  the  oil 
should  be  kept  boiling  hot,  but  that 
seems  wholly  unnecessary.  The  wheels 
will  soon  take  in  all  they  will  contain  if 
the  oil  is  hot  to  start  with.  They 
should  be  placed  under  shelter  to  dry 
a  few  days  before  they  are  used. 


F="RANK.     A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  BOSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Eosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.  C  W/hlte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  Brovun  L-eg;horns, 
Barred  F'I'ymoutli  Roclcs, 
Blade  yvUnorcas."""-^ 

Eggs,  ».3  per  13. -S*  WSend  for  Circular. 


 TH  K  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


ITTRTT  PP  JUBILEE,  JUBILEE.  -  The  late  im- 
yjyjaii^i^i^t  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 


prov 

make  It  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-regulating 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  m.lde 
now  are  100,  200,  mO  and  MlO-ege  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H,  F,  WHITMAN,  Agent,  2045  Alameda  Ave,,  Ala- 
meda, Cal,    Send  for  circular. 


Short -Horn  Bulls 

OF  MILKING  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS, 


Catarrh  Cannot  Be  Care<l 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure 
it  you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed 
by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for 
years,  and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the 
best  blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous 
surfaces.  The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  in- 
gredients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 
F,  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Kaden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  oars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 

SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

H        H  M  (Established  1861). 

CO  C  C  Weekly.  32  pages.  »l  a  year. 
(■H  p  p  100 -page 
p  II  tt  Bee-Book    ^  : 
Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YOaK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
dUCAGO,  ILLINOIS, 


Store  Your  Grain  YA/here  Your  Best 
^-—aHBzz^^ Interests  \A/iII  Always  be  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  TlllO  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F*ORT  COSTfK. 

Capacity  ot  Warehouse,  50,(XX)  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
(Jrain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consigoment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

luvcsti^'alc  the 

PERKIINS 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

f'oniplete  oiillits  for  small  farm  irrigatijm,  ItWOlo 
40,111111  gallons  per  hour. 

Prices,  according  to  capacity,  WO  and  upwards. 
<;ive  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

1 17  Main  St,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  <-ompliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  tor  i;t  rilibons 
and  won  II,  as  follows:  2  special ;  a  sweepstakes;  3 
firsts ;  4  seconds, 

AVe  hav*'  h  few  Clioire  PIrk  ftir  sale. 


SE 

P.  O  Box  686, 


lOPSS  <&  CO., 

I. us  .\nKelP8,  Cal. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Cienuine  only  with  RED 
HALL  "brand. 
Kecommended  bytJold- 
sraith,  Marvin,  Uambic, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  (heir  milk. 
IManhallnn   F<>o<l  Co., 

Sail  Mateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


WAlNWRIGHrS 

EXTENSION  RODS 


Kur  S  |>  ril  V  I II  fi; 
Trees  or  Whlli- 
\v;isiiiii^.  Can  be 
extended  to  any 
leii;r1h;  and  will 
throw  clieniic;ils 


.S.\N  FK.VNCISCO,  CAL. 


I.SCOKl'Oll.VTKl>, 


,Ariiii,.  1814 


or  whllewasli  to 
■  iiiy  angle  desir- 
ed, * 

Send  for  Cal- 
alMKiie. 

Wm.  Wainwright 

14  Hayes  St. 

San  Francisco, 

Pi'MPS  and  Faioi 
Telephones, 


The  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

BY  li.  J.  KENDAI.K.  SI.  IK 

Thirty-five  fine  enfrnivins-s 
bIiowImk'  poisitloim  :iiui  ac- 
tloiiHof  sU'k  liorst'H.  Gives 
the  cause,  H.vniptoiim  ancJ 
the  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  plvhi^' 
the  duses.  effects  and  anti- 
dotes of  all  the  principal 
niedlcineH  used  for  the  horse 
and  a  few  pajres  on  the  ac- 
tion and  uses  of  medicines. 
Rules  for  telling  tlie  ape  of  a 
horse,  with  a  tine  enpraving" 
showing"  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  at  each  year. 
It  is  printed  on  tine  paper  and  has  nearly  100  pag'es. 
TJifX.^  inches.  Price,  only  centH.  or  live  for  ¥1.  on 
receipt  of  which  we  will  Hend  hv  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress. The  Dewey  riibllshliit;  t  ci.,  :r20  Market 
Si.,  San  Francisco. 

OBIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALU 

ITWILLOONTflOLTHB  MOBT 

VICIOUS  Honaa*  *■ 
75,000 sold  In  1891. 
100,000 sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Suiiiple  jnillled  XCfor^l  nn 
Nickel,  81.50.  *liUU 
Stallion  Bits  50 cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLFABLE  IRON  CO. 


K  Files  of  the  I'Ai  iric  Uuhai.  Press  (un- 
boundj  can  be  had  for  $:J..t(i  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  volumes),  W.  InserK^d  in 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  50  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


Capital  I'lilcl  I  p  »l. 000.000 

Keservp  Fiiiiil  Hiid  ITiidlvlded  PrfilitN,  130.000 
DlvUlends  I>ald  to  .Stockholders,,.,  832,000 

 OFPICEH8  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

1.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALHKKT  MONTPKLLIER.... Cashier  and  Manasrer. 

FRANK  Mi  MULLEN  Secretary. 

General  lianklii^r.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Dills  of  E.xchansre  Bonitht  and  .Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheal  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  I,  ISM.       A.  MONTPELLIKR.  Maii.-iirer. 

Orapge  Cljlllife  jp  Califofpia. 

Now  that  the  Interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange 
is  extendiiuf  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State,  a  book  glvins  the  results  of  experience  in 
parts  of  the  Slate  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has 
been  longest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

•Orange  Culture  in  California  "  was  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Garey  of  Los  AiiBeles.  after  njany  .vi-ars 
<if  praplical  experience  and  observation  in  the 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  well  printed  hand-biiok 
<if  227  iiages.  and  treats  of  nursery  practice,  plaiiling 
of  orange  orchards,  cultivation  and  irrigation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  v.i- 
rlelles.  etc. 

The  hook  Is  sent,  postpaid,  al  the  reduced  price  of 
7/i  cents  per  eopv,  in  ciolh  binding.  Address  THE 
DEWEY  PI'ULISHING  CO.,  publishers  /'.iriitr  Itur.il 
/>r.-,..<,  •-'■-II  Market  Str.-et.  San  Pranclseo.  Cal. 

XREE  -  W/\SH. 

Olive  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  P*ure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JrtCK-SON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Ageuts.     -      -      No.  S20  Market  .Street, 
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San  Francisco,  Oct.  24,  1894. 
FLOUR— We  quote  as  follows ;  Net  cash  prices 
for  Family  Extras.  $.3  10  Or  *3  25  1»  bbl;  Bakers' 
Extras,  $3(S>,$3  10;  SuperHne,  $2^'U  25  "tS  bbl. 

WHEAT— Export  trade  is  under  fair  headway, 
and  Wheat  movement  promises  to  he  more  active 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Prices  have  steady 
tone,  with  the  tendency  rather  in  favor  of  sellers 
than  otherwise.  Good  to  choice  shipping  Wheat 
is  quotable  at  80c  to  82'/2C  i?  ctl.,  though  some 
holders  decline  to  sell  choice  lots  at  the  higher 
figure.  Milling  Wheat  Is  in  moderate  request  at 
85(n  87'/2C  ctl.  Walla  Walla  Wheat,  75@76i/2C  for 
fair  average,  t)7'/j@72i/2C  for  No.  2,  and  50(5600  for  off 
grade. 

BARLEY— Business  is  not  of  large  proportions, 
but  there  is  good  undertone  to  the  market  and 
prices  show  strength.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to 
good,  75@77Ho;  choice,  78^(a;80c;  Brewing,  85@87>/2C 
1*  ctl. 

OATS— Stocks  are  too  heavy  at  the  moment  for 
prices  lo  do  any  better.  Dealers  will  be  satisfied 
for  the  present'with  fairly  steady  custom  at  rul- 
ing riilis.  Trade  fair,  but  there  is  room  for  im- 
provcniriit.  Wequote:  Milling,  $1  07i4@.l  12H;  Sur- 
prise, $1  U7'/2@l  V2Y, ;  fancy  feed,  $1  02i/2@l  07i4 ;  good 
to  choice,  92'/2C@l ;  poor  to  fair,  H5@90c;  Black, 
$1  15@1  30;  Red,  $1(5:$1  07H;  Gray.9(lc@$l  If!  ctl. 

CORN— New  Corn  is  coming  along  with  fair 
freedom,  but  the  demand  is  light  and  prices  are 
easy.  Quotable  at  $1  ()7'/2(n'l  10  1>  ctl  for  large 
Yellow,  $1  I2'  .S(5>1  15  for  small  Yellow  and  $1  22'/^ 
@I  27M  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $37  50@28  50  V 
ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27(g;28  1? 
ton.  Fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  23iJ("'3'4c  If*  ft). 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  1^  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  $37  50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $30  V 
ton;  jobbing,  $.32  50. 

SEEDS  —  Moderate  inquiry  for  Alfalfa.  For 
Mustard  there  is  no  pressing  demand,  while  other 
kinds  are  not  urgently  wanted.  We  quote  as 
follows  :  Mustard,  Brown,  $2(a$2  25;  Yellow, 
$2  40@2  .50;  Trieste,  $2  2,5@2  50;  Canary,  .3fn4c; 
Hemp,  SU&i^Ac  lb;  Rape,  lM@2Mc;  Timothy, 
5(a).6c  V>  Ih:  Alfalfa,  California,  7@7'/4c;  Utah, 
8(s'8Hc;  Flax,  $2@2  25  f,  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16  50(3i,18  *  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3'/,c: 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  ,3c;  Oatmeal,  414c; 
Oiit  Groats,  .5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  S'Ac;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  iHdi.Vic  lb. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  100-ft  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-Ib 
bags,  $11  50. 

HAY— Receipts  just  now  are  mostly  damaged 
by  rain,  and  sales  are  made  by  irregular  figures. 
Parcels  that  are  in  good  condition  bring  moderate 
rates.  Wlre-liound  Hay  sells  at$l  ^  ton  less  than 
rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale 
city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay:  Wheat  $8@$12; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  50(ail0  50;  Oat,  $7011;  Wild 
Oat,  $7@,11;  Alfalfa,  $8(a'SI;  Barley,  $6(a!9;  Clover, 
$7@10;  compressed,  $7@li;  Stock,  $6@7  f'  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@60c  V  bale. 

HOPS— The  market  presents  the  same  quiet 
condition  that  has  existed  for  some  time.  From 
5@8c  per  pound  will  represent  the  asking  range  for 
fair  to  choice  goods,  there  being  no  very  large 
offerings  of  the  better  qualities. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $14  .50®  15  .50  ton. 

RYE— Quotable  at  90  (a  95c  1^  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $1  15®1  25  V  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $17  50@.I8 
^  ton. 

POTATOES.— Supplies  keep  up  well  in  spite  of 
rain.  Wequote:  Early  Rose,  .30(a35c;  River  Red, 
40@45c;  Garnet  Chile,  35(n!45c;  Burbanks,  35@45c; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  75c@$l ;  Sweets,  75c@$l  25 1*  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  45@55c  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $150@175; 
Blackeye,  $1  60@1  65;  Niles,  $1  2.5@1  50  f,  ctl. 

BEANS— Prices  of  some  kinds  show  a  small  ad- 
vance. We  quote:  Bayos,  $1  7.5@1  85;  Butter, 
$1  7.5^'2  for  small  and  $2(-i2  10  for  large;  Piuk, 
$1  4.5@1  55;  Red,  $1  60ra  1  75;  Lima,  $4  10@4  25; 
Pea,  $2  20@2  :«);  Small  White,  $2  :«)(a!2  40;  Large 
White,  $1  90fa$2  25;  Blackeye,  $3  6.5(3)3  75;  Red 
Kidney,   $3  2.5(fi.3  50;  Horse,  $1        1  50  ctl. 

VEG?;TABLES.— Hot-house  Asparagus  is  on 
the  market,  selling  at  25c  1?  lb.  Receipts  gener- 
ally were  light  to-day,  but  stocks  on  hand  were 
more  than  enough  to  satisfy  present  wants.  We 
quote:  Summer  Squash,  3i)(n  :«c  ^  th;  Egg  plant, 
2.5@40c  f»  box;  Cucumbers,  20(-i:i(lc  box  for  bay; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $.5(S'B  "#  ton ;  Hubbard  Squash, 
— ;  Green  Peppers.  40(<i«lc  ^  box;  Tomatoes, 
20(a).^5c  m box ;  Turnips,  75c  i»  ctl;  Beets,  75c  ^ 
Hack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  ^  ctl ;  Carrots,  feed,  35(940c ; 
Cabbage,  50(a7.5c;  Garlic.  2(6i2!/jC  *  lb;  Cauliflower, 
60@70c*  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  10®  12Hc  ^Ib. ;  Dry 
Okra,  1.5c  V  lb- 

FRESH  FRUIT.— The  season  is  fast  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  there  is  mark(^d  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  supplies.  Choice  Peaches  will  bring  an 
advance  on  (luotations.  Bartlett  Pears  that  are 
any  way  desirable  command  good  figures.  Fancy 
Applies' are  also  in  request.  We  quote:  Pome- 
granates, 40((t  75c  1?  box;  Quinces,  .'^Kff.SOc  'it*  box; 
Peaches,  .^5«l  T.5c  f>  box;  Plums,  40(n60c  box; 
Apples,  2.5c(a$l  'if*  box;  Pears,  common,  2.5(a.50c  ^ 
box;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1@1  50*  box. 

GRAPES— An  ivals  are  likely  to  be  smaller  in 
the  future  on  account  of  rain.  Demand  not  brisk. 
We  quote:  Muscat,  ;4l(a).50c;  Black,  .■^0(.<  .tOc  ;  To- 
kay, 30(<r.50c;  Isabella,  60(n  (i,5c;  Cornechon,  40("  (iOc 
i(box;  Zinfandel  Wine  Cirapes,  $H("15;  Mission, 
$10®12;  Chasselas,  $8(oM0  1»  ton. 

BERRIES-Prices  were  a  shade  lower  yesterday. 
We  quote  as  follows :  Raspberries,  $4(S)6  *  chest; 
Strawberries.  $3®5  chest  for  Sharpless  and 
$7@8for  Longworths;  Huckelberries,  ,5@6c  1>  lb.; 
Cape  Cod  Cranberries,  $10(fMl  V  bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote  as  follows:  Lo- 
reto  Oranges,  $2  2.5(n3  25  V  box;  Mexican 
Limes,  $3(n)4  ^  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  —(a'—: 
California  Lemons,  $2  (tf  3  for  common  and 
$4®5  tor  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1@2  *  bunch; 
Pineapples  $2@3  50  ^  dozen. 

DRIED  FRITIT— Business  continues  of  fair  vol- 
umr,  without  any  change  for  the  better  in  prices. 

Following  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday : 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark.  syjc:  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  '<>ic;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6'/4c;  prime.  6c. 


Apples— Evaporated,  6'/4®7c;  sun-dried.  5@6c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6V4c;  choice,  6i<c;  standard, 
53iC;  prime,  5Hc;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@.1.3c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,5'4c;  quarters,4'/2c;  choice, 
4^c;  standard,  S'/Jc:  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4®.5c;  unpitted,  l'/4®2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4%(a'5c. 

Nectarines — Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6i4c;  standard, 
6c ;  prime.  bV^c. 

Figs— White,  choice,  .5®5l<ic;  Black,  choice,  154 
®;2c. 

Raisins — 4-crown,  loose,  4i4c  *  lb.  iu  5-lb.  boxes; 
3-crown,  3c;  2-crown,  2V2C;  seedless  Sultanas,  314c; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2'.4c  ^  lb;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  35  fi  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters,  $1  60; 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown.  loose,  faced,  $1  25  *  box. 

Dried  Grapes— 2c  T?  lb. 

NUTS— New  crop  Almonds  and  Walnuts  are 
coming  forward  in  small  quantities.  We  qviote  as 
follows:  Chestnuts,  —(n—c  ¥  lb;  Walnuts,  .5fn7c 
for  hard  shell,  fi(fii8c  tor  soft  shell  and  8c  for 
paper  shell ;  California  Almonds,  SV^&Oc  for  soft 
shell,  7c  for  hard  shell  and  10c  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  4'/2@6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5®6c;  Filberts, 
8V4®9c;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  7®'7'/2c;  Cocoanuts,  $4  to 
$4  50  1»  100. 

HONEY.— Transactions  are  light.  Prices  keep 
steady,  as  holders  will  make  no  concessions  be- 
cause of  short  crop.  Wequote:  Comb,  10®llHc; 
water  white,  extracted,  7®)7Mc;  light  amber,  ex- 
tracted, 5!4®6c;  dark  amber,  5(ft  5V4c  'f.  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26o  *  lb. 

BUTTER.— The  market  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining for  the  past  week  and  the  tendency  is  still 
downward.  We  quote:  Fancy  Creamer.y,  22®24c; 
fancy  dairy,  2I®22c;good  to  choice,  20® 21c;  store 
lots,  17@19c;  pickled  roll,  new,  18@20c;  flrkln,  16® 
19c  ft. 

CHEESE.— Prices  are  firm,  stocks  not  being 
heavy.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9®nc;  fair 
toRood,7@8c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  12>4®14c 
*  ft. 

EG(iS.— Trading  is  slow,  the  consumption  be- 
ing checked  more  or  less  by  high  prices.  At  the 
moment  the  market  seems  to  be  shaping  against 
sellers.  We  quote:  California  ranch,  .3,5®37V5c, 
with  occasional  sales  of  select  at  40c;  store  lots, 
2.5@34c ;  Eastern  Eggs,  20@24c  dozen  for  good  to 
choice  and  26c  for  fancy. 

POULTRY— Supplies  are  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand, and  sellershave  the  situation  against  them. 
Wequote:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  13(«IHc;  Hens, 
1.3®  16c  f>  ft;  Roosters,  $.3®$4  tor  old,  and  $4(./ 5  for 
young;  Broilers,  $2@2  .50  for  small  and  $2  75®,3 
for  large;  Fryers,  $3  25®  3  50;  Hens,  $4(S'5;  Ducks, 
$3  .50®5;  Geese,  $1  2,5@1  .50  pair;  Goslings,  $1  50 
®1  75  "#  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  25@1  75  dozen. 

GAME.— All  kinds  in  order  find  ready  custom. 
We  quote:  Quail,  $1  2.5fn>l  50  doz ;  Canvasback, 
— ;  Mallard,  $4..50(«5;  Sprig,  .$2  50(5  3;  Teal,$l  75ra  2; 
Widgeon,  $1..50®1. 75;  small  Ducks,  $1  2.5(n;l  50;  Eng- 
lish Snipe,  $1  75@2;  common  Snipe,  7.5c@$l;  Brant, 
$1  25;  Gray  Geese,  $a®a  50;  Rabbits,  $1(S1 .50;  Hare, 
75c®$l. 

PROVISIONS— Another  decline  in  Hams  is 
noted.  We  quote  as  follows :  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hamc,  12V4®13c  fi  ft;  California  Hams,  ll'/2(n  l2c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  14(4(n  1,5c; 
medium.  10!4c;  do,  light,  II;  do,  light,  bone- 
less, 1214c;  extra  light  do.  13("  1314  c  ft; 
Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $22;  hf  bbls,  $11  50;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  $23;  hf  bbls,  $12;  Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8  .50;  do,  family,  $9;  extra,  do,  $9  bfXa  lO 
Tf»  bbl;  do,  smoked,  9@10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces,  714c; 
do,  prime,  steam,  10c;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
IO1/2C;  .5-ft  pails,  1094c;  .3-ft  pails,  11c;  California, 
10-ft  tins,  8i/2®9c;  do,  5-ft,  9®9i4c:  California  pure, 
in  tierces,  9c;  do,  compound,  7!-4c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— The  market  continues  very  dull.  Some 
sales  are  reported  for  scouring,  though  not  large 
enough,  even  in  the  aggregate,  to  foot  up  much  of 
a  total.  The  immediate  outlook  can  hardly  be 
considered  very  promising,  either  for  trade  or 
prices. 

The  weekly  report  of  Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co. 
says:  "Local  business  has  been  very  quiet  the 
past  week.  There  have  been  sales  at  Ukiah  and 
Cloverdale  during  the  week,  and  most  of  the  Wools 
at  both  places  were  bought  by  two  shippers  for 
the  East.  Prices  ranged  from  714  to  Sl^c  V  tti,  with 
two  or  three  small  parcels  of  extra  fancy  bringing 
a  fraction  more.  Quotations  now  given  are  above 
the  market  rates  when  sales  are  made.  At  the 
same  time  sellers  are  not  inclined  to  make  the  re- 
duction asked  for  by  scourers  and  shippers,  which 
fact  explains  to  some  extent  the  quietness  of  our 
local  market.  It  is  hoped  that  after  election  is 
over  more  business  will  be  done." 

We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  V  ft   S@  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  .5®  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair   8®  9 

Do,  choice  10@12 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6®  7 

Good  to  choice  8®  10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6®  8 

Choice,  light  9@10 

We  quote  Fall : 

Free  Northern   7  ®8!4 

Northern  defective   .5  @  7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  ®  6 
Do,  defective    3  ®)  4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  .54  lbs  up,  1*  lb. ..  .6   ®6i4c   5  ®5^ 

Medium  Steers.  78  to  .56  lbs  fiV^m—      4  §1414 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  4   ®—  31/2®— 

Cows,  over  .50  lbs  4   ®—      3  ®3!4 

Light  Cows,  .30  to  50  lbs  aVi®—  2^®— 

Stags  3  ®—      2  ®— 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   ®—      3  ®— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5  @—      4  ®— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6  ®—      5  ®— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  714c ;  Dry  Kips,  714c; 
Calf  Skins  do,  Wn  10c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  6c; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each ;  do,  short,  2.5(n!3.5c 
each;  do,  meditmi,  40®.50c  each;  do,  long  wool,  .50® 
75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  2.5c;  do,  good 
medium,  1.5® 20c;  do,  winter,  .5c  ^  lb;  (ioat  Skins, 
20®.35c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10®20c  fot 
damaged,  and  .5c  each  for  Kids. 

T.\LLOW— W(!  (|U0le:  Refined, 6® 6!^o:  rendered, 
4i4®4?3c;  country  Tallow,  4fri4i/2c;  Grease,  3®3!4c 

MKAT  MARKET. 

Beef  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Mutton  and  Lamb 
are  both  steady  at  former  prices.  Following  are 
the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to 
dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  4V4®5c;  second  quality,  4c; 
third  quality.  3!4c  *  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4®5c  for  largo  and  4®7c 
w  ft,  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3^®4i4c  lb. 

LAMB— Spring,  4(f/\5c  i?  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4(4®4\c;  small  Hogs,  iy,®4%c\  "stock 
Hogs.  4Hfe'l'/^c;  dressed  Hogs,  a@6^4c  V  lb. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Following  is  Bulletin  No.  27  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

San  Pkancisco,  Oct.  24,  1S94. 

The  market  for  dried  fruit  has  developed 
nothing  specially  new  during  the  past  week. 
Our  advices  from  the  East  indicate  a  firmer 
tone  to  the  market  for  all  kinds  (except  pos- 
sibly raisins)  and  a  good  demand  at  ruling 
prices.  The  distrust  that  is  felt  among  deal- 
ers in  regard  to  the  growers  and  packers  of 
raisins  strictly  adhering  to  the  schedule  of 
prices  agreed  upon  by  the  combine,  causes 
them  to  fear  a  break-up  of  that  organization, 
to  be  followed  by  liberal  consignments.  As 
long  as  this  uncertainty  exists  they  will  only 
buy  to  meet  present  requirements,  and  any 
effort  to  push  the  goods  forward  faster  wiil 
result  in  greater  depression  and  loss  to  the 
growers.  One  correspondent  from  Chicago 
says:  "The  increased  rate  of  freight  on 
canned  goods,  which  goes  into  effect  on  the 
first  of  next  month,  has  created  such  a  de- 
mand for  cars  to  ship  forward  canned  goods 
under  contract  that  dried  fruits  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  a  certain  extent,  are  being  neglected," 
and  he  ventures  the  opinion  that  as  soon  as 
matters  settle  down  to  a  normal  condition 
and  people  get  in  their  stocks  of  canned 
goods,  with  the  advent  of  cold  weather,  which 
will  naturally  follow  the  present  warm  spell, 
and  the  time  for  the  consumption  of  such  fruit 
draws  near,  the.v  will  have  a  lively  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit. 

The  Exchanges  are  selling  very  little  dur- 
ing the  past  week;  prune.s,  apricots  and 
peaches  are  held  firm  for  better  prices  than 
are  now  being  offered.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved prices  will  advance  to  meet  the  views 
of  holders  in  the  near  future  when  a  larger 
volume  of  business  will  be  done. 

Frequent  inquiries  are  coming  to  us  in  re- 
gard to  keeping  the  various  kinds  of  dried 
fruit,  and  such  questions  as  these  are  asked  : 

"How  long  will  it  keep.'"  "Does  it  need 
any  special  preparation  before  being  sacked 
after  going  through  the  sweat  in  bins?" 
"  Will  it  get  wormy ; "  "  If  it  shows  signs  of 
insect  lite  among  it,  what  shall  we  do?"  etc., 
etc. 

From  the  best  information  we  can  gather, 
we  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  California 
dried,  or  more  properly  cured,  fruit  when 
properly  handled  and  kept  in  our  dry  climate 
will  remain  in  perfect  condition  as  long  as 
most  other  food  products  in  a  dry  .state,  or 
from  one  to  three  years.  As  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution, it  is  well  to  submit  all  fruit,  before 
packing,  to  a  bath  of  boiling  salt  water  (one- 
quarter  pound  best  Liverpool  salt  to  a  gallon 
of  water)  kept  boiling  during  the  process  of 
dipping.  The  fruit  should  then  be  allowed  to 
dry  on  a  platform,  or  in  half-filled  boxes,  for 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  before  packing  it 
either  in  sacks  or  boxes. 

If  fruit,  after  being  well  cured  and  kept  in  a 
pile  for  two  or  three  weeks  where  it  is  fre- 
quentl.v  shoveled  over  to  make  it  of  uniform 
dryness,  is  first  run  through  a  coarse  wire 
drum,  with  sufficient  wind  to  remove  all  dirt, 
dust  and  other  matter  which  it  is  liable  to  ac- 
cumulate during  the  process  of  drying,  and 
then  dipped  and  packed  as  above  described,  it 
will  retain  its  good  color  and  flavor,  go  on  the 
market  as  a  superior  article  of  dried  fruit  and 
very  soon  gain  the  confidence  of  both  dealers 
and  consumers,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  enter- 
tained for  its  keeping  qualities.  Of  course  it 
must  be  packed  and  kept  so  that  it  cannot  be 
affected  b.v  insects  from  the  outside,  which 
are  liable  to  lay  their  eggs  in  protected  places 
and,  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  work 
their  wa.y  into  the  fruit  as  they  now  do  into 
sea  biscuit  and  other  dry  products. 

California  Fkuit  Exchange, 
By  B.  F.  Walton,  Pres. 


Santa  Clara  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Following  i.s  the  latest  Bulletin  (No. 
12)  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  E.\'change: 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  October  22,  1894. 

The  past  week  has  disclosed  but  little  that 
is  new  in  the  fruit  market.  Canned  goods  are 
going  forward  with  all  ixissible  dispatch,  in 
view  of  an  increase  of  freight  rates  on  the  1st 
of  November.  Very  heavy  purchases  of  these 
goods  are  being  made,  and  in  the  mean  time 
dried  fruits  are  neglected.  This  gives  our 
neighbors  and  friends  an  e.\cellctit  opportu- 
nity to  ride  about  the  valley  and  read  their 
dispatches  and  newspaper  clippings  to  the 
fruit-grower,  giving  him  renewed  a.ssuraiices 
that  the.  "market  is  off,"  "everybody  is 
loaded  up,"  and  the  "enormous  crop  of  apples 
East  will  cause  very  little  demand  for  dried 
fruits  from  this  time  on."  These  assertions 
all  have  their  purpose,  and  that  is  to  break  the 
market  from  its  present  standard.  If  these 
people  do  not  want  our  product,  thc.y  should 
not  attempt  to  buy  it.  The  grower  should  not 
attempt  to  sell  unless  some  one  wishes  to  buy. 
l'''rom  evcr.v  souri'c  comes  the  request  for  the. 
consignments  of  gficxl  and  fanc.v  stock,  with 
the  statinnent  that  the  market  is  nearly 
barren  of  this  class  of  goods.  It  is  also  said 
that  low  grades  are  plenty  at  present  and 
that  these!  art',  being  forced  iiixm  purchasers 
or  retail  dealers  when  they  demand  some- 
thing better.  The  cry  of  no  money  to  pur- 
chase with  seems  to  be  without  truth  when 
there  is  a  demand  for  fine  goods  at  high  prices 
be.yon(t  our  ability  to  supply.  But  two  months 
of  the  consuming  season  for  ,/ur  <lricd  fruits 
has  pass(!il ;  there  are  still  eight  mont  lis  more 
and  our  limited  supply  will  be  all  gone  long 
before  that  time  has  ended,  (ieneral  fuuU- 
finding  is  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  Eastern 
buyer  in  consequence  of  the  maimer  in  which 
I'aciflc  coast  houses  have  been  filling  their 
earlier  sales.    One  would  think  that  anything 


but  honesty  was  resorted  to  in  the  fulfilling 
of  the  contracts.  It  is  the  result  of  the  per- 
nicious system  of  a  few  men  attempting  to  fix 
a  price  for  our  product  before  conditions  exist 
upon  which  its  quantity  or  quality  can  be  as- 
certained. When  the  growers  and  dealers 
shall  better  understand  the  struggle  now  be- 
ing made  by  the  Exchanges  and  Associations 
to  bring  the  dried-fruit  trade  out  of  chaos  and 
give  it  shape  and  stability,  both  will  be  more 
confident  and  prosperous. 

PRICES. 

Prunes— Pour  sizes,  5  cents;  40  to  50s,  9 
cents;  .50  to  60s,  7  cents;  100  and  upwards 
have  as  ,vet  no  quotation. 

Apricots  are  not  in  active  demand  at 
present;  and  if  sales  are  forced,  prices  cannot 
be  maintained.  Former  prices  ai-e  obtained 
when  sales  are  made. 

Peaches  from  this  valley  will  bring  b^^ 
cents  for  prime;  cents  "for  standard  and 
7  to  7%  cents  for  choice,  while  strictly  fancy 
will  bring  from  S%  to  10  cents. 

Cherries,  pitted,  14  cents ;  unpitted.  .S  to 
10  cents. 

Silver  prunes— Bright,  7  cents;  dark,  ■i'/„  to 
fi  cents. 

Other  fruits  not  quoted  this  week. 

We  desire  to  say  again  that  our  product  is 
of  that  magnitude  that  buyers  and  speculators 
cannot  take  it  up  in  sixty  to  ninety  days,  and 
we  must  carry  it  or  make  it  profitable  by  low 
prices  for  the  speculator  to  buy  and  hold'. 

Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange, 

By  Philo  Herset,  Manager. 


Fire=Resisting  Glass. 

An  interesting  test  of  fire-resisting 
materials  and  construction,  says  an  ex- 
change, was  recently  carried  out  in 
Berlin,  under  the  auspices  of  the  fire 
brigade  and  insurance  companies  of  the 
city.  The  idea  of  the  tests  was  moted 
as  far  back  as  1889,  but  there  was  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  arranging  for  a 
series  of  "fires,"  which  were  intended 
to  be  as  "  natural  "  as  possible,  and  yet 
should  not  be  dangerous.  Finally,  the 
municipality  gave  the  experimenters 
the  use  of  an  old  warehouse  for  their 
purpose,  and  this  building,  having  been 
fitted  up  to  represent  various  types  of 
fire-resisting  structures,  was  duly  set 
on  fire.  Care  was  taken  to  subject  the 
exhibits  to  the  temperatures,  irregu- 
larities of  heating,  sudden  shocks  by 
falling  weights  or  jets  of  water,  etc., 
which  generally  occur  at  conflagra- 
tions, and  it  was  found  possible  to  take 
fairly  exact  observations.  Among  the 
most  satisfactory  results  obtained  were 
with  the  fire-resisting  glass  made  by 
Messrs.  Siemens  of  Dresden.  The  as- 
sessors declare  it  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able for  any  skylight  or  window  neces- 
sary in  a  division  between  separate 
risks,  as  it  will  resist  a  temperature  of 
1300°  C.  (2372°  F.)  for  half  an  hour  and 
more,  bearing  all  manner  of  shocks 
and  strains  without  suffering  appreci- 
able damage.  Care  is  required  in  fix- 
ing this  glass,  however,  as  the  iron 
frames  generally  used  for  the  purpose 
buckle  under  heat,  and  show,  between 
the  iron  and  glass,  openings  through 
which  flame  can  pass.  Some  of  the  so- 
called  fireproof  floors  made  of  iron 
girders  and  concrete  came  to  speedy 
grief  in  these  tests;  while  iron  and  brick 
fioors  stood  very  well,  as  did  the 
"Monier"  construction.  As  regards 
fireproof  doors,  nothing  stood  better 
than  double  oak  covered  with  thin  sheet 
iron,  between  which  and  the  wood  there 
should  be  a  layer  of  asbestos  cloth. 
Seeing  how  many  warehouse  fires  are 
propagated  through  windows,  the  as- 
sessors attach  great  importance  to 
their  demonstration  of  the  capability  of 
Siemens  glass  for  withstanding  flame. 


Alii.minu.m  is  said  to  possess  the 
])ro]5erty  of  leaving  a  mark  on  glass  or 
other  substances  with  silicious  base, 
when  drawn  over  them.  The  marks 
thus  made  cannot  be  removed  by  fric- 
tion or  washing,  and  designs  can  be 
drawn  almost  as  readily  on  glass  with 
an  aluminum  point  as  on  paper  with  a 
lead  pencil.  Magnesium  has  also  the 
same  property,  and  in  an  even  more 
marked  degree,  but  being  readily 
oxidizable,  the  mark  soon  fades  away. 
Hoth  metals  also  mark  quartz,  emer- 
alds and  topa/,,  but  do  not  atl'ect  the 
diamoiid. 


Comfort  !    Economy  !    Spead  ! 

 Arc  conibini'il  in  the  

UNION  PARER  AND  CORER. 

('OMFORT— Does  not  cut,  callous  or  cramp  the 
hand.  KCONOMV— Will  save  one  sack  in  over.v 
live  or  six  of  potatoes  over  the  old  way,  and  do  as 
well  on  other  vegetables  and  fruits.  SPEED— 
Much  faster  than  the  knife.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Trv  one  and  be  convinced.  Twentv- 
tlve  cents  each;  three  for  sixty  cents.  Discount  lo 
Ub'eats.   C.  A.  MVKUOCU,  fresno,  Cal. 
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Breeding  for  Mutton. 

Sheop  will  i)ay  for  >,'ood,  careful  breed- 
ing' as  well  us  any  other  kiud  of  live 
stock,  and  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  careful  cross-breeding.  If  a 
flock  of  young  long-wooled  ewes  be  se- 
lected from  which  to  breed,  the  best 
cross  will  probably  be  with  one  of  the 
Down  breeds.  Select  a  pure-bred  male 
of  good  individual  merit  and  of  good 
pedigree,  the  length  of  the  j)edigree 
not  being  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
(|uality  of  the  animals  named  in  it.  If 
a  Shropshire  ram  be  selected,  he  should 
not  l)e  used  more  than  two  years,  and 
should  l)c  followed  by  an  animal  of  a 
different  breed — say  an  Oxford  Down 
or  a  Southdown.  If  the  ewes  are  a 
good,  uniform  lot,  the  produce  will  be 
a  sujjerior  lot  of  lambs.  These  should 
all  be  fed  for  the  market.  Give  the 
ewes,  after  lambing,  plenty  of  good, 
nourishing  food,  and  if  they  come  early, 
plenty  of  roots — either  turnips  or  man- 
gels. The  lambs  may  get  a  small  ra- 
tion of  oats,  or  oats  and  bran,  and 
when  weaned  should  have  a  nice  bit  of 
good  pasture.  These  cross-bred  lambs 
are  good  feeders  and  make  a  superior 
quality  of  mutton.  They  should  all  be 
fed  for  mutton— none  kept  for  breeding. 
It  is  objected  to  this  plan  that  it  re- 
(juires  a  farmer  to  buy  in  his  breeding 
ewes  every  few  years,  but  this  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  much  better  plan  than 
that  of  breeding  from  ci'oss-bred  ani- 
mals. This  latter  plan  may  be  used  in 
some  cases  with  success  when  another 
cross  is  desired  for  some  special  pur- 
pose. 

Where  very  early  lambs  are  wanted 
for  the  spring  market,  it  is  claimed  by 
some  that  by  crossing  a  ttoc'k  of  grade 
Down  ewes  with  a  Dorset-Horn  ram, 
the  ewes  of  the  produce  will,  if  crossed 
with  a  T^eicester  ram.  give  a  quick- 
feeding  lamb  that  will  bring  a  big 
price  early  in  the  season.  There  would 
be  no  special  advantage  in  this  plan  of 
breeding  were  we  able  to  get  grade  or 
])ure-bred  Dorset-Horn  ewes  at  an 
ordinary  price.  At  present  this  cannot 
be  done,  and  the  cross  is  suggested  as 
giving  a  lot  of  breeding  ewes  at  a  low 
cost.  The  advantage  claimed  for  the 
Dorset-Horn  breed  is  that  they  will 
mate  at  any  time  in  the  year,  and  that 
therefore  the  lambs  can  be  dropped  at 
any  time  desired.  If  it  bo,  as  claimed 
by  some,  that  this  property  is  in- 
herited by  the  cross-bred  ewes,  it  is  a 
valuable  point  in  breeding  for  early 
spring  lamb.  There  is  a  large  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  such  early  lamb 
in  all  the  large  cities,  both  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

At  present  it  is  a  scarce  commodity, 
and  will  bring  a  much  higher  price  per 
l)ound  than  anj'thing  else  in  the  line  of 
food  products  that  can  be  raised  by  the 
farmer.  The  earlier  the  lambs  can  be 
got  ready  for  market,  the  bigger  price 
they  will  bring.  Good,  warm  buildings 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  this  trade, 
and  careful  feeding  of  the  ewes  and 
lambs  with  a  variety  of  succulent  food. 
These  are  already  possessed  by  many 
farmers,  while  the  lambs  come  at  a 
season  when  there  is  plenty  of  time  to 
give  them  extra  care  and  attention. 
In  both  these  branches  of  sheep-breed- 
ing there  is  a  good  prospect  of  remu- 
nerative returns  to  the  breeder  and 
feeder. — D.  McCrea,  before  Ontario 
Breeders'  Association. 


The  Flaxseed  Crop. 

Flaxseed,  like  almost  all  other  crops, 
has  felt  the  effects  of  the  prolonged 
drouth.  According  to  reports  received 
in  answer  to  inquiries  by  HriKhtreita, 
the  dry  weather  is  responsible  for  a 
considerable  curtailment  of  production. 
The  flax  plant  which,  in  this  country, 
is  grown  almost  entirely  for  the  seed, 
is  produced  largely  and,  as  far  as  com- 
mercial purposes  are  concerned,  almost 
entirely  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  figure  prominently  in  the 
order  named  in  production  of  flaxseed. 
Estimates  as  to  acreage  planted  this 
year  vary  considerably,  but  the  general 
conclusion  appears  to  be  that  the  acre- 
age planted  was  not  much  in  excess  of 
that  of  last  year.  Except  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  which  is  a  comparatively 


small  producing  region,  the  weather 
for  growing  is  reported  to  have  been 
quite  unfavorable,  the  early  j^lanted 
seed  having  fared  best,  while  the  later 
crop  was  injured  by  dry  weather.  Ex- 
cept in  Kansas,  where  conditions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  generally  favorable, 
the  outlook  appears  to  be  for  a  consid- 
erable decrease  in  yield  compared  with 
last  year  and  the  year  before  last.  In 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota, 
the  three  heaviest  producing  States, 
the  reported  decrease  varies  from  ten 
to  thirty  per  cent. 

A  Fuel  Oil  Test. 


The  fuel  oil  test  on  the  tug  Hlack 
Ball  recently  was  a  success.  It  was 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  witnessed  the  severe  trial,  that  oil 
is  practical,  economical  and  also  smoke- 
less. During  the  ten  hours  that  the 
tug  was  in  service,  with  its  engine 
working  almost  continually  under  a  full 
head  of  steam,  the  smokestack  emitted 
scarcely  a  hatful  of  smoke  and  the 
steam  was  kept  at  the  '•  blowing-ofT 
point "  every  minute.  There  were 
plenty  of  skeptical  witnesses  present 
to  see  the  test,  but  all  were  forced  to 
admit  that  the  demonstration  was  a 
surprise  to  them  and  no  severe  criti- 
cisms were  made.  Every  effort  was 
put  forth  to  give  the  boat  the  most 
severe  test  possible  by  making  her  tow 
twice  as  heavy  a  load  as  ever  before. 
Three  of  the  largest  mudscows  on  the 
river  were  taken  from  the  north  end  of 
the  drainage  canal  at  Robey  street, 
down  the  river  and  out  into  the  lake 
beyond  the  two-mile  crib,  where  they 
were  dumped  and  towed  back  uji  the 
river  empty.  The  trip  was  made  in 
three  hours  and  ten  minutes.  Owners 
of  other  tugs  said  before  the  ti-ial  that 
if  the  boat  could  low  one  loaded  scow 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  four  hours, 
they  would  be  satisfied  and  would  ad- 
mit" the  trial  a  success.  The  tug  could 
not  have  made  the  trip  at  all  with  coal 
for  fuel,  but  with  oil  she  had  steam  to 
spare  on  her  return.— Marine  Record. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Kepurteil  by  Oewey  &  Co.,  I'ioiierr  Patent 
SolicitOFK  for  I'ai-ific  CuHHt. 


AVER'S 

THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED 

READ  RULE  XV. 

"Articles 
that  are  i  n 
any  way  dan- 
gerous or  of- 
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fensive,  also 
patent  medi- 
cines,  nos- 
trums, and 
empirical  preparations,  whose 
ingredients  are  concealed,  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  Expo- 
sition." 

Why  was  Ayer'g  Sarsaparilla  admit- 
ted ?  Because  it  is  not  a  patont  medicine, 
not  a  nostrum,  nor  a  secret  preparation, 
not  dangerous,  not  an  experiment,  antl 
because  it  is  all  that  a  family  medicine 
should  be. 

At  the 

WORLD'S  FAIR 

Chicago,  1893. 


AN  EMERGENCY  FENCE. 

We  are  constniftlnji  a  forty  acre  Parle  at 
Adrian,  for  wild  .■iiiini.ils.  Hfforo  we  liad  a 
post  set  a  car  of  Di'cr  and  Klk  arrived.  We 
set  four  corner  posts  and  stri'tcliccl  t'i^'llt  font 
fence  around  a  field  ten  by  1  weiily  rods,  willi- 
out  middle  posts,  and  turned  tlio  .•iiiirnals  in. 
Tliey  are  safer  than  in  regulation  I'arks  wltli 
posts  elfjlit  foot  apart  and  rail  at  top,  middle 
and  bottom. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


KOU  WKKK  E.VDINU  OCTOllKK  8,  IHSIJ. 

seT.Uil.—CASKKT  Handle— L.  H.  Uanni.ster.  I'asa- 
dena,  Cal. 

.')27,1.'W.— VoTiNd  Mai  hinr— H.  A.  Clifford,  S.  F. 
.5a7,3tH.— HANDACiK.  Machine  —  W.  N.  Crabtrce, 
(ilobe,  Cal. 

527.174.— Siii.KV  IlAUKow  —  T.  J.  Hnbbell,  .Sanla 
Cniz.  t'al. 

5S7,:«5.— Li.NKU  AND  Mka.kukk  —  .S.  Kalani,  Hcl- 
mout,  Cal. 

.WT.I.'y).— Ei.Ei  Tnic  AMAu;AiiAT<)H— .1.  C.  Ludwig, 
S.  F. 

527,1.51.— Sash  WKUiHT- H.  Marshall.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

527,1I7.-VISK— H.  C.  Rasner.  S.  V. 
527  1.57 —WiNDMli.!,- KiBhv  &  Reaves,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

527,(l«5.— CAitnuHK-niH— Spraguc  &  ( luthric.  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 

527.22;!.- CoNCKNTKATdU— .\.  C.  Springer,  Sealtle. 
Wash. 

.S27,i;K.— FrsK  Capi-eh  —  (i.    A.   Teel.  Newport 
Heath.  Cal. 

NoTK.  Cuplcs  of  U.  S.  aiKl  Foreign  palc-iits  fiii- 
iilshed  h.v  Ui'we.v  &  Co.  In  the  sliorlest  time  possible 
(by  mall  oi-  telegraphic  order).  American  anil  Fur- 
•  •ign  paleiiiH  obtained,  and  general  pati-nl  Inislness 
for  Paelti<-  Coa.st  Inventors  tranHacteil  wllh  pei  fect 
wenrlt.v.  at  reasonable  rales,  and  In  the  sliorlest 
possible  time. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


A.\  important  electric  jirojcct  wliich 
ha.s  been  mooted  in  Indi.i  contein])liites 
the  use  of  a  stream  where  1-5, (MM), 00(1 
cubic  foet  make  a  clear  drop  of  'IW) 
feet.  Twelve  turbines  of  l(KM(-horsc 
power  each  will  be  used,  and  a  trans- 
mission line  110  miles  lonf^  will  be  re- 
quired. The  current  is  to  be  utilized 
for  power  for  cotton  and  otlier  mills, 
machine  shojjS,  purni)in<if.  workinj,' 
cranes  and  elevators,  haulin^r  canal 
boats,  streetcars,  as  well  as  for  liirht- 
inj?  and  other  ])ui-])oses. 

The  Wonderful  Arizona  Ever- 
Bearing  Strawberry. 

This  is  the  most  proline  crimson  and  luscious 
berry  raised  in  the  United  States.  It  l)ears  large, 
tine  fruit  eight  months  of  th(^  yc^ar.  Is  the  most 
rapid  growing  plant  and  will  spread  faster  than 
any  other  known,  blossoming  and  ripening  its 
fruit  almost  continuously.  First  introduced  into 
California  by  Hewitt  &  Corson  of  Pasadena,  who 
still  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  plants  for  sale. 


W.  YORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  most  suitable  for  California,  from  the  small- 
est home  grounds  to  the  largest  parlts  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  inspection  of  grounds.  Box  II.,  Stockton, Cat. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 
 f  

Hovi/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


lOO.OOO 

OLIVE  TREES 

Mission  and  Nevadilio, 

Three- Year-Old  Stock . 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  PRICES. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


01i\/e  Trees 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad- 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

Pomona.  I. OH  Anj^elefl  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  CaL 


TREES 

 AND  

PLANTS 


A  FINB  ASSORTMENT. 
b«'»t  varieties,  free  from 
pestB  of  any  kind.  PruiiUM 
Sliiioiil,  KoHtraver 
and  M  iiril<><-h  ClierrleHj 
Hlack  California  FI^h;  Ki<-<*  Si>ft  Shell  ana 
other  AlniouclH;  American  Sweet  ChestnutH; 
Prteparturlenn  Walnut8.  Hardy  rnoniitaln  grown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oraiurOH  liavc  stood  Ti  decrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  AddresH 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  IMacer  Couuty, 
California. 


N^pa  Yalley  ^urseries. 

IlEAlJgiTAKTEK.S  FOH 

NEW  JAPANESE  PLUflS 


ALL  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 

Stodi  Honii-  (;r<uvn.  lli  allhy  and  Unirriualed 
Rend  f<ir  Calalouuf  and  New  si'K<-|AI,  riiii'ri.AHS 
Kruits  all  Tested  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm.  Also! 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs  (direct  importation) 
Seed.*,  Etc.  Kver.ythinf;  tirst-class.  Prices  re»- 
.sonable.   Sp<-cial  «iuotations  to  large  planters. 

LEONARD  COATES, 

INrtl=*rt  CPILIFORINIA. 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Larg:e  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  SciuUinn  Hoots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  linot.  Prices  low, 
Cherrie.s,  Grape.s,  Nut  and  Shade  Tree* 
very  low.  All  leading'  varieties. 
Also.  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand.  Abundance,  VVillard  and  .Simonl 
Plums;  HuDKOume  Japan  Apricots.  Early 
lieannc  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  I'rice  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL. 

P.  SEBIRE  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ussyi 
Calvados,  France. 

Lariresl  stock  of  KKl  IT  TKKK  .STOCKS,  such 
as  Apple.  Pear,  Myroliolan  Plum,  Mahaleb  and 
Mazzard  Cherry.  Angers  Quince.  Small  Ever- 
greens, Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses, 
etc. 

C.  G.  van  TUBERGEN,  JR.,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

CHOICK  HUTCH  HI  I.HS  and  liulbou.s  PlanH 

ERNST  RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Altona, 
Germany. 

LILY  OF  THK   VAl.I.KY.  ItULKS,  SEEUF. 

Garden  and  Agricultural. 

Catalogues  free.  Apply  to  C.  C.  AHEL  &  CO., 
liox  Ml,  New  York,  or  A.  H.  HARTEVELT,  Hex 

983,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Sparl('s  Mammotli 

A«D  ROYAL  JPRICOTS  aid  PRUHES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 

before  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

N.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 

TREES  of  GOLD  ''"ijEMYN'f;ir."X:;.rrf 

Hiitl.aiilv's  20  niillion  ■•ijewereatioiis."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywher.'.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar- 
anteed.  'I  he  -;.'reui  nurseries'  save  you  over  HALF. 
Millionsof  the  best  treesTo  ve:irs'exiierienceean 
grow;  they  •'live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sfc. 
MurUm.  STARK, Bt I.Louisiana, Mo. .Rockport.lll. 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Yiehled 
Ureatest  .Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  tu  the  Dlflerent 
Hist  rifts  of  the  State. 


Practical.  K,\|)llclt.  Conipreheusive.  EnibodyliiJ 
thi'  e.\i)erlence  and  metliods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful ^.'rowers,  ."tiul  coiistltutiim  :i  trusiworth.v  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarped.  By  Kiiwakd 
J.  WK'KSo.v.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
EntOMioloiry.  I'nlverslly  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  /'le  in.  Ilurdl  I'mtn.  San  Francisco:  .Sec'v  Cali- 
fornia Slat.'  Hortlciillunil  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Laror  Octavo.  599  pants,  fully  illiutrateil.  prict.  •3.00, 

pftHtpaiil. 

run  sAi.K  Mv 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

IMibllHli€>rs  PaelMf  Kural  l^resH, 
220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


October  27,  1894. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Recent  Armor  Plate  Tests. 

On  the  4th  inst.,  a  four-inch  Car- 
negie Harveyized  nickle  steel  armor 
plate,  curved  to  a  radius  of  nine  and  a 
half  feet,  weighing  6300  pounds,  and 
representing  a  group  of  armor  of  293 
tons  for  the  barbettes  of  the  Brooklyn 
and  Iowa  was  tested  at  Indian  Head. 
This  plate  was  peculiar  in  having  a 
large  number  of  surface  cracks,  some 
of  which  were  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
deep  and  five-hundredths  of  an  inch 
wide.  Four  similarly  cracked  plates 
have  aleady  been  tested,  supporting  the 
theory  that  such  cracks,  which  were 
caused  by  bending  the  plates,  do  not 
decrease  the  resistance.  The  plate  had 
twenty  per  cent  of  its  thickness  con- 
sumed in  tlu'se  cracks  and  the  Car- 
negies  wanted  to  withdraw  it,  but 
finally  determined  to  let  it  be  tested. 

The  first  shot  was  aimed  at  an  un- 
.racked  poi'tion,  a  four-inch  thirty  four 
ipound  Carpenter  shell  being  used  with 
[a  powder  charge  of  eight  and  five- 
tenths  pounds,  giving  a  velocity  of  1491 
[feet  a  second.    The  head  of  the  shell 
perforated  the  plate,  going  six  inches 
nto  the  backing,  a  fragment  remaining 
n  the  shot  hole,  while  the  body  r(>- 
lOunded.    The  ne.xt  shot  had  an  im- 
lact  blow — the  first  one  innnediately  in 
,he  center  of  a  group   of  numerous 
racks.    A  Carpenter  shell  was  usctl 
ith  nine    and    six-tenths    pounds  of 
owder  and  a  velocity  of  IfjUf)  feet  a 
econd.     The  shell  was  sniaslied  up, 
ying  into  minute  fi-agmonts,  showing 
,hat  the   plate  was    stronger  where 
racked  than  elsewheT'c. 
As  an  experiment  a  Carpenter  shell 
ith  a  velocity  of  KiTG  feet  a  second 
nd  a  charge  of  nine  and  eight-tenths 
unds   of  powder,    was  then  used, 
'he  shot  struck  ten  inches  from  the 
lecond  impact  in  a  spot  comparatively 
ree  from  cracks  and  perforated  the 
ilate,  but  broke  up. 
These  tests    sustain    a  theory  of 
,rmor  experts  that  plates  with  cracks 
aay  be  more  effectively  Harveyized 
,iid  hardened,  and  it  is  thought  that 
,his    discovery,    if    verified  beyond 
.oubt,  may  be  utilized  in  future  armor 
aking. 

On  the  6th  inst.  an  armor  plate  made 
lythe  Bethlehem  Company  was  tested 
nth  satisfactory  results.    The  plate 
rested  was  one  of  a  group  of  Harveyized 
ide  armor  for  the  battleship  Texas, 
'hree   hundred  tons    were  accepted, 
'he  plate  shot  at  was  eighteen  feet  two 
'■achps   by  six   feet    four  inches  and 
welve   inches  thick,  tapering  to  six 
iches.     An  eight-inch  gun  was  used, 
ith  Holtzer  projectiles  weighing  250 
unds.  In  the  first  discharge  seventy- 
Be  and  a  half  pounds  of  powder  were 
sed,  and   the  projectile   attained  a 
-peed  1678  feet  a  second.  It  was  aimed 
kt  a  point  six  feet  and  six  inches  from 
,he  side  of  the  plate,  and  thirty-four 
ches  from  the  top.     It  struck  the 
ark  fairly  and   was  shattered,  the 
lint  remaining  imbedded  in  the  plate, 
t  was  estimated  that  the  penetration 
as  about  six  inches.    Not  a  crack  of 
ny  kind  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  shot 
|eem  to  have  no  effect  whatever  upon 
target. — ^American  Manufacturer. 


The  new  German  war  balloon  is, 
Jopording  to  all  accounts,  a  "fearful 
QOking  thing."    The  German,  like  the 
prench,    war   balloons    have  almost 
louble    the    lifting   capacity  of  the 
fJnglish.     Relatively,    however,  the 
naterials  employed  at  home  upon  the 
rar  balloons  are  described  as  both 
etter  and  lighter  and  transport  is  not 
burdened  by  them.    At  the  same 
le,  the  greater  lifting  power  of  the 
aptive  foreign  aerostat  looks  like  an 
ivantage,  for  they  can  ascend  when 
trong  winds  are  blowing  and  to  higher 
Altitudes,  it  is  said,  than  the  English 
i  Chatham  or  Alnershot.  To  facilitate 
.iking  observations,  the  car  is  hung  a 
veat   distance    below    the  balloon, 
•metimes  as  much  as  forty  feet. 


United  States.  Nearly  every  county 
in  the  country  is  provided  with  a  sta- 
tion equipped  with  instruments  of  the 
government  standards.  More  than 
10,000  crop  correspondents  are,  it  ap- 
pears, at  present  co-operating  with 
the  national  weather  service  through 
the  State  organizations;  3000  voluntary 
observers  are  furnishing  monthly  re- 
ports of  daily  observations  of  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall;  and  over  11,000  per- 
sons assist  in  the  work  of  distributing 
the  forecasts  of  the  national  weather 
service. 

Pew  articles  so  useful  as  grindstones 
are  so  little  cared  for.  To  save  time 
and  trouble,  a  ti-ough  for  water  is 
attached  to  the  frame  or  rest.  This  is, 
with  careful  farmers,  well  supplied 
with  water;  the  consequence  is,  that 
when  the  stone  is  not  running — which 
is  a  very  large  portion  of  the  time — a 
part  of  the  surface  is  in  the  water  and 
kept  .soft.  The  remainder  is  con- 
stantly growing  harder  from  exposure 
to  the  air  and  sun.  This  soon  throws 
the  stone  out  of  balance;  as  the  wet 
part  weai-s  much  faster  than  the  dry, 
the  stone  becomes  uneven  and  unfit  for 
use.  The  proper  way  to  keep  the 
grindstone  in  order  is  to  have  it  at  all 
times  inuler  cover;  a  trough  it  may 
have,  but  this  should  be  adjustable,  so 
that  it  can  he  lowered  when  the  stone 
is  not  in  use  sutticient  to  keep  it  dry. 
The  face  of  the  stone  should  at  all 
times  be  ke])t  smooth  and  sharp  by 
turning  off.  The  grinders  in  all  tool 
factories  clean  the  face  of  the  stone  as 
often  as  every  ten  minutes.  With  the 
stone  always  in  oi-der,  it  will  put  an 
edge  on  a  scythe  or  ax  in  one-tenth 
part  of  the  time  usually  taken. 

In  order  to  satisfy  scientific  men  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  Professor  Helm- 
holtz's  death,  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion was  made  of  the  body  at  the  de- 
sire of  his  relatives.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  paralytic  strokes  the  left  portion 
of  the  brain  was  considerably  softened, 
whilst  the  right  portion  was  perfectly 
normal  and  sound.  The  brain  displayed 
unusually  numerous  cerebral  sinuations, 
such  as  are  generally  observed  in  the 
brains  of  ])ersons  of  very  great  in- 
tellect. The  physicians  and  patholo- 
gists who  conducted  the  examination 
were  extremely  interested  with  what 
they  saw  and  a  cast  of  the  brain  was 
immediately  taken. 


DRILLS 


F  O  R 


OIL  WELLS 


ALL  PURPOSES 


STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 


For  Ten  Days  Address 

A.  CAMERON,  Los  An§:eles,  Cal. 

Fir.st  Medal  and  Diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

F.  C.  Austin^MTg  Co., 

CHICAGO,     -     -     -    -  Ills. 


HEALI^S 


Buslnes 

24  Post  Street, 


College, 

.Sau  Franclsro 


To  write  or  talk  concerning  any  sub- 
ject, without  having  previously  taken 
the  pains  to  undei-stand  it.  is  a  breach 
of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves, 
though  it  may  be  no  offense  against  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  privilege  of  talk- 
ing and  even  publishing  nonsense  is 
necessary  in  a  free  State;  but  the  more 
sparingly  we  make  use  of  it  the  better. 
— Coleridge. 


FOR   SEVENTY -FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  ColU'PTP  iiistrurts  in  Shorthand,  Type-Writing- 
Bookkcepinff,  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Drawing-, 
all  the  KnpUsh  branches,  and  everything  pertainingr 
to  business,  foi- full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  sciiool  has  its  graduates  in  every  part 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corrugated  !«t«<el  Hlngea. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cogt  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  if  not  in 
yonr  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge,"malledfree, 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Brltain,Ct. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering:, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  A.ssaying 
7.23  /VlrtRKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  WAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $2,°);  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $2.5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  JSO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


1/168.18  DRUMM  ST  S.F.^ 


Co\/er  Vour  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  &  B.  ROOMING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  &  B.  F»/\IINX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  Sc  B.  SHE/XTHIING  RARER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chica§:o,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


It  would  appear  that  it  is  now  possi- 
le  to  supply  throuf^h  the  national 
'eather  service,  climatological  infor- 
lation  for  almost  every  county  in  the 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLfc,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEAP. 

Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
COnPANY. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  UOS  ANGELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


Bray's  Sons  &  Co., 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros.— Established  IK.^. 

connissiON  merchants, 

aao  Clay  street.  Sail  Fraiiciseo. 
GRftllS,    BEftNS,    HftY,  ETC 

Members  of  the  Produce  and  Hay  Kxchanfjes. 

Forward  us  samples  of  your  Grain,  Beans  ana 
Dried  Fruit  and  we  will  quote  you  prices. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  Commission 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer  with  quicl'  re- 
turns.   Correspondence  promptly  attended  tc 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

lii  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

J8W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


Practical  Hydraulics. 

A  Hook  for  Civil  Kii^iiieers,  .^liners,  Aliil- 
nieii,  Hydraiilieiaiin,  Miiiiii);  Kii- 
jfiiieers  an<l  Irrijjators. 

By  p.  M.  Randall. 

This  new  work  is  by  one  of  the  most  experienced 
hydraiiliciaiis  of  the  country.  It  abounds  with  use- 
ful tabli'H  for  ready  reference,  in  which  the  results 
of  absii  iisi-  .■;i)cul;i I  ioii.s  ai'c  all  placftl  in  a  form  so 
tliat  tuip  c'ln  liiul  \s'liut  lif  wants  in  a  nicnnent.  For 
I'M- iMi^'in.'fi-  tlic  iirincipli-s.  f(irnnil;i',  i-(icfticiinits. 
etc..  ari>  triven:  and  fur  IlioHi-  nut  familiar  with 
hitrlier  in.attiematics.  cxainpli-s.  I'ulrsand  tabli-sare 
r)ri-));in'd.  Thns  the  need.s  of  the  scientist  and  the 
jiractical  niiuf-r  or  niilUnan  arc  each  met.  It  is  the 
most  conipl'"''"  woi-k  on  the  snbject  yet  publishtHi, 
un'l  is  s]»M-jall.\-  applicable  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

TAHI.K  OK  CO.NTEXTS. 

The  following- brief  abstract  of  the  coTitcrds  will 
ffive  an  idea  of  the  branches  of  Ihe  sulijccl  treated  : 

General  Plan:  Discussion  of  the  Principles  of 
Hydraulics;  Rules  Deduced  from  Formula!  Ob- 
tained: Examples  and  Calculations:  Kxtensive 
Tables  forBeildy  Reference;  Kun(l;iincnl:Ll  L,;iws  of 
Hvdr;uilics  Uemonsi rali  il  :\inl  i;\ i ji .  ss.  cl  in  For- 
nuil;i'  ;in<l  Itiiics:  Flow  uf  \V;ii.  i'  'rhi.iuKli  Opeu- 
iuKs;  Weir  ('iM-ffl<-ii-iiis :  Tri;intul;ii'  Wc  ii's;  Plow 
of  Water  ovri-  yn;nlr:iiit  Woir  i i;i bu l;Ui'il I :  Apiilica- 
tion  of  T;ii)leH:  Snbm.'i  L'ed  orilici  s:  Plow  Tliri)U?h 
Oritiees  in  Thin  Parlitioiis:  Tables  ;inil  Applica- 
rions:  Miners'  Inches;  Tables  ;uh1  C.-ilcnlations: 
Plow  of  W;iter  ThronK-|i  Short  Tubes  and  Compound 
Tubes;  Plow  of  Waler  TbrouKh  Pipes;  Tables  ol 
Velocities  Cubic  Feet  Flows  for  Civen  Piill  per 
Mile  and  Ui:imrtrr  of  Pirie:  CoefHcienl  for  Bend— 
Circti'.ar  ;in(l  .^ns-'Obir:  Plow  Tlirou);li  Noz/.les;  In- 
verted Sipliujis:  Plow  of  Waler  in  Open  Cliamiels. 
Extensive  Tables;  Ronifh  ami  Ready  Notes;  Hints 
for  Speedy  ;ind  Approxtnuite  Estimates,  etc. 

Price.  $2.00.  postpaid.  Sold  by  Dkwkv  Pt'BMSliixo 
Co..  P\il)lishers,  230  Market  St.,  San  Pr;mcisco. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  IS  18  DRUMM  STREET.  S.F. 


IIOCKLK 

Breech  -  Loadorj 
$5.00 

RIFLES  SI. "1 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  luniJt>  clif:tpiT  than  clan- 
wtirre.  Ili'forc  you  buy  smd 
itninp  for  C<^*  piW(^  cfttalogue, 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  00. 

IUU)I>lDSt.,Clnl'lnaJlll,0. 


[WELLMACHINERY»orks. 

vll  kiints  (jf  tooi>.  Fori  uiic  lonJieilnlicr  l>.v  using  »»ur 
A(l;ini  -nt ine  proct*t«i*;riin  ral^eacore.  l^.-rft'creil  Kcitu»»n»- 
li'  .l  Aiti'MlHii  Puiiipinif  Hi^rs  ti>  W"rli  In  sienm  Air.ftc. 
L.  t  ii-li.  lpv  n.  THE  AMKIMOAN  WKI.I,  \V(>KK8, 
«ur..ru.    III!    <'lil"»ir<>.   III.:    Itulliio.  Tel. 


]Wi  Ml^lll  l|<l)lJ?jl{Y. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  HlHtory,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  C:iliforTd;i.  It  Inis  i)een  approve<l  by  Prof.  Hil 
(;:iril,  Prof.  Wlckson.  Mr.  Ctnis.  A.  Wetiniu-i^  and  a 
mnllltude  of  Practic:il  R;Usin  (Jrowers. 

Sold  onlv  by  The  Dkwkv  Piii>i,isiiin(i  Co.,  or  Us 
apentsat  the  uidform  price  of  *H.OO,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  aildrcssed: 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

•i'iU  Mitrket  Street,  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Drill. 


RUNNER,        No.'i'i  WOKl.l)  HKATKH  Bl  (;(; V.  «,SS.50 
J  ^2  Best  Buggy  on  Earth  for  Iht-  Money. 


RUSHRORD 
Hollow  Steel  Axle  Wagon. 

The  Best  Wagon  in  the  World. 
EVERY   ONE  GUARANTEEO. 


REVERSIBLE 
PACIFIC 
SPADER. 


Does  ten  times 
the  work  of  a 
Disc  Harrow. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY 


CAWTON  CLIPPER  GAt^G.  FOijR  FURROW. 


CAN  I  ON  CLIPPER  CftKG,  TWO  FUKROW. 

CANTON  CLIPPER  Gang  Plows,  Walking  Plows,  Seeders,  Harrows  and  Corn  Planters. 


We  have  one  of  the  largest,  best  and  most  complete  lines  of  Plows,  Harrows 
and  Seeders  in    the   market.      Send  for  Special   Illustrated  Catalogue. 


For  Oi-(liiii'<U  iiitil  \  iii4\ ;ii-<l<«   wlthoiii  t'xrep- 
t  Ion  the  Iln4*st  tool  In  the  iiiurket. 


V/EHICLES    MIND    F  /AR/VXIINO    I /V\  PLE/VX  E INTS    OE    E\/ERY    DESCR I RTIOIN. 

HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


S.\N    .lOSE,  CAL. 


Agricultural  Imple^me^nts 


^  FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGONS. 
^~,,aBijBffl^^  Write  for  Circulars  and  PriccB.  Sent  free.  -"^SBSSsm-:^ 


AIR  F»UmF» 


—AND—  0^ 

CONDENS^rR 

 AND— 


BOILER  FEE,T^f<UMP 


COHBl 


COmF»OUIND    E  IN  CLP.  IN  E 

With  only  out-  v;ilve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

 -^^^^^-MANUFACTUKED  BY — -^^^^"^ 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  RAISIN  HACHINERY  to 

Fresno  Agricultural  Works,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  l.'i. 


r>35  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisro. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

220  yy\Eirk.et  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  higgs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     E  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR    SF'ECI  ALTV. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  PaclHc  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

*9"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equ.il  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BI|{(C«,  Butts  County,  Cal. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLVIII.    No.  18. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1894. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  T£AK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Burbank's  Ornamental  Novelties. 


In  a  recent  reference  to  the  interesting  horticul- 
tural work  of  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa,  we  al- 
luded to  two  of  his  most  notable  new  plums  and 
promised  later  showing  of  some  of  his  work  in  the 
line  of  ornamentals.  This  page  bears 
witness  to  our  desire  to  fulfill  this 
promise.  Out  of  a  multitude  of  new 
things  we  take  three  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  in  origin  and 
development. 

First  is  a  showing  of  the  blooms  of  a 
new  race  of  clematis  which  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  has  produced  by  crossing  the 
graceful  coral-scarlet  Coccinm  upon 
the  bell-shaped  Crispa,  "Blue  Bells." 
The  plants  grow  almost  as  vigorously 
as  hop  vines;  the  leaves  are  extremely 
graceful  and  handsome,  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  extends  from  .Tune 
till  frost.  The  flowers  are  exquisite  in 
form  and  color,  most  of  them  being 
broadly  bell-shaped,  with  a  beautiful 
frosty  or  snowflake  appearance.  The 
new  race  has  a  color  blending  and 
shading,  which  cannot  be  found  else- 
where in  the  clematis  family.  These 
flowers  were  shown  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Floral  Society  last  summer 
and  highly  commended. 

In  double  clematises  of  the  ./ark- 
miinni-Ldiingitiiistt  type  Mr.  Burbank 


variegated  with  light  blue;  the  soft,  feathery  ap- 
pearance of  the  flower  is  exceptionally  fine.  Good 
double  clematises  are  very  rare,  and  almost  unknown 
to  the  trade.  This  one,  by  its  fullness,  symmetry 
and  perfection  of  finish,  promises  to  be  a  rich 
acquisition. 


than  the  picture,  and  approach  the  size  of  La 
France.  The  Peachblow  grows  a  round,  stocky  bush 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  high  and  across  and 
blooms  all  summer,  but  not  as  freely  as  La  France 
perhaps.  The  buds  are  especially  elegant;  on  stiff, 
upright  stems.  The  foliage  is  large  and  leathery, 
glossy  green,  with  new  growth  crim- 
son. The  picture  shows  the  character 
of  the  leaf  well,  also  the  form  of  the 
flower,  but  it  fails  of  course  of  its 
coloring,  which  is  notably  fine.  The 
inside  of  the  petals  is  a  pale,  silvery, 
peach  pink,  like  La  France;  the  re- 
verse is  dark,  bronzy  carmine  pink. 
The  effect  of  the  open  bud  is  entranc- 
ing. These  are,  as  said,  but  a  few  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  advances  in  the  line  of 
new  flowers.  He  has  .sold  others  to 
propagators,  and  some  of  the  leading 
Eastern  firms  are  making  special 
points  upon  his  novelties.  He  has  new 
lilies,  new  callas,  new  myrtles,  pop- 
pies, tigridias,  cannas,  gladioli,  arums, 
amaryllis,  brodia^s,  aquilegias,  asters, 
etc. ;  in  fact,  he  touched  almost  every- 
where in  the  circle  of  popular  bloom, 
and.  as  has  been  said  of  another  in  an- 
other line  of  work,  he  has  touched 
nothing  which  he  has  not  adorned. 


NEW    KOSIO  "PEACHBLOW. 


The  United  States  Entomological 
Commission  has  shown  that  our  forest 
trees  are  veritable  hotels,  where  a 


OSTRICH    PLUME  — A    NEW    DOUBLE  CLEMATIS. 


BLOOM    OK   A    NEW    HYKHII)  CLEMATIS. 


has  secured  several  notable  triumphs,  one  of  which 
is  also  shown  on  this  page.  The  one  which  we  select 
for  illustration  is  "Ostrich  Plume."  It  is  very 
double  as  the  cut  shows,  has  proved  extremely  free 
of  flowering,  with  a  bloom  of  which  the  engraving  is 
only  about  half  size.     It  is  a  large  white  flower. 


Another  of  Mr.  Burbank's  achievements  is  in  the 
popular  line  of  roses.  He  has  put  forth  several  of 
high  merit  which  have  been  scld  to  propagatoi  s. 
The  engraving  shows  one  he  names  "Peachblow," 
and  which  he  evidently  regards  very  highly.  The 
flowers  this  year  have  ruled  about  one-third  larger 


multitude  of  insects  board  and  lodge.  The  oak  pro- 
vides provision  and  a  home  for  H()9  species  of  insects 
and  lodgings  for  150  more.  The  elm  makes  full  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  sixty-one  species  and  harbors 
thirty  more.  The  pine  supports  from  its  own  vitality 
151  species,  while  twenty  more  love  its  shady  retreat. 
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The  Week. 

^.  We  have    had   ■'■loi-ious  auluiiin 

The  " 

weather  during  the  last  week — 
en  i»r.  bright  and  clear  and  for  the  most 
part  free  from  frost.  A  vast  amount  of  i)lowiug  has 
been  done,  and  as  soon  as  the  election  is.'^ue  is  over 
the  whole  valley  will  applj'  itself  to  land  turning 
and  seed  sowing.  The  early  rain  has  been  enough  to 
sprout  all  the  foul  growth,  so  that  this  year  we 
shall  have  an  unusually  early  sowing  on  ck'an  ground. 
The  advantage  of  this,  providing  distributioiv  of 
moisture  henceforward  is  fairly  even,  will  give  a  long 
growing  season  for  the  grain,  and  the  result  of  that 
is  a  strong  growth  and  full  l)earing.  If  this  should 
hi-  accompanied  by  a  little  improvement  of  values, 
next  season  will  see  everything  fairly  prosperous. 
Education  is  the  school  of  adversity,  even  though  it 
be  fortunately  but  a  very  .short  course,  has  taught 
our  people  very  much  in  the  way  of  economy  and 
economieal^production.  If  they  would  now  also  learn 
to  produce  more  things  for  their  own  comfort  and 
buy  less  from  the  store — but  that  hasn't  much  to  do 
with  the  weather, 

Tom  TI(Kxl  never  Novembered  in 
California  or  he  never  would  have 
written  so  disagreeably  about  so 
fine  a  twelfth  of  the  year.  With  early  rains,  as  we 
have  had  this  year,  November  is  a  joy  to  all  who  like 
to  drink  deep  of  delicious  air  and  feast  their  eyes 
upon  entrancing  colors.  Statistics  are  themselves 
tributes  to  the  delights  of  the  month.  During 
twenty-three  years  the  higiiest  November  tempera- 
ture has  been  71^"  and  the  lowest  41'',  the  mean  or 
normal  temperature  being  .')7".  The  average  rain- 
fall has  been  2.8  inches,  with  a  range  from  zero  up  to 
11.78  inches.  The  average  number  of  cloudless  days 
has  been  fifteen,  and  only  si.x  can  be  called  cloudy. 
We  have  then  at  least  four-fifths  of  tht*  days  which 
are  clear  or  but  partly  cloudy.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  such  a  month. 

The  ro„.„io«,..ai    ^t  a  meeting  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural  Society  last  week  Messrs. 
"  Rowley,  Smith  and  Holman  were 

appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  c-ertain  details  of 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Pomological  Society,  to 
be  held  in  this  State  next  January.  Subsequently 
the  committee  determined  to  rpcommend  Sacra- 
mento as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  there  it  will 
probably  be  held.  It  is  understood  that  the  Sacra- 
mento people  will  arrange  to  entertain  the  visitors — 
who  are  expected  in  large  numbers  and  r(>])resenting 
all  parts  of  the  P^ast — and  that  the  meeting  will  be 
followed  by  a  series  of  excursions  to  the  vSanta  Clara 
valley,  the  southern  counties  and  elsewhere.  Under 


Mighty  Hunter 
I.elongf. 


New  .\liiioiiil 
l"roee(*K. 


Fai'ts  about  t  he 
Wheat  Crop. 


the  auspices  of  the  committee  named  above,  Califor- 
nia will  be  largely  represented  in  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  January  meeting. 

Mr.  Lelong,  whom  we  reported 
last  week  as  having  gone  on  a  bear 
hunt  to  Butte  county,  returned 
later  in  the  week,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
brought  home  with  him  a  quarter  of  what  he  claimed 
to  be  black  bear  meat.  It.  may,  in  fact,  have  been 
bear  meat,  but  we  shall  reserve  our  judgment  until 
we  can  hear  if  anybody  in  the  Butte  county  foothills 
has  missed  a  black  Newfoundland  dog.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  anything  to  the 
discredit  of  Mr.  Lelong's  courage  or  prowess — but 
human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  Mr.  Lelong,  not- 
withstanding his  general  gcx)d  repute,  may  be  no 
better  than  other  bear  hunters.  In  this  age  of  the 
world  a  man  who  brings  home  a  bear  story  or  a  fish 
story  must,  if  he  would  not  blight  his  reputation  for 
veracity,  bring  also  something  very  definite  in  the 
way  of  proofs.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  as  at- 
tempting to  make  game  of  Mr.  fjclong. 

Mr.  CJeorge  F.  Ditzler,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hatch  &  Rock  or- 
chard at  Rio  Bonito  has  been  in 
town  during  the  week  and  returned  home  Tuesday 
night.  He  reports  the  Rio  Bonito  crop  as  i)retty 
well  cleared  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  almonds, 
vvliii  h  are  now  being  piwessed  preparatory  to  ship- 
ment Kast  when  priies  shall  be  satisfactfiry.  Mr. 
Ditzler  has  devised  a  machine  by  which  two  men 
working  ten  hours  can  mak(»  ready  for  sulphuring, 
t)y  wetting,  twelve  tons  of  nuts.  A  series  of  photo- 
grar<hs  illustrating  the  device  in  operation  is  now  in 
process,  and  as  soon  as  cuts  can  be  prepared — with- 
in a  week,  or  two  weeks  at  most — will  be  given  in 
the  Ri  RAi,.  .\  very  large  part  of  Mr.  Ditzler 's  suc- 
cess at  Rio  Bonito  rests  upon  his  cleverness  in  mak- 
ing new  machines  and  in  adapting  old  ones  to  new 
uses.  His  adaptation  of  an  old-fashioned  barley- 
sower  to  the  process  of  sulphuring  for  red  spider — 
heretolore  exiilained  in  the  columns  of  the  Rural — 
is  one  of  the  distinct  recent  advances  in  the  economy 
of  orchard  work. 

Within  the  past  month  Secretary 
I'Mlcher  of  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  sent  out  to  each  grain- 
growing  county  a  series  of  questions  bearing  on  the 
wheat  industry,  and  particularly  on  the  crops  of  this 
year.  The  questions  were:  First,  What  is  the 
average  annual  acreage  in  the  county  ?  Second, 
What  is  the  average  acreage  this  year?  Third, 
How  many  pounds  of  wheat  used  in  seeding  an  acre? 
Fourth,  How  iiuinv  ])ounds  of  wheat  harvested  i^er 
acre  on  an  average  ?  Fifth,  How  many  ]jounds  har- 
vested per  acre  this  year  ?  To  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  average  annual  acreage  and  the  acreage 
this  year  very  few  satisfactory  replies  were  received. 
Most  of  the  correspondents  declare  that  their  figures 
are  merely  approximations.  Re])lies  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  |)er  acre  are  as  various  as  the  number  of 
correspondents.  The  maximum  is  110  pounds  and 
the  mininiuni  is  only  .'>(!  pounds,  the  former  coming 
from  Yolo  and  the  latter  from  Tulare.  From  Fresno 
the  weight  of  seed  reported  is  .').")  jiounds,  while  from 
■S'uba  it  is  KM).  (Jenerally,  the  Sacramento  valley 
correspondents  giv(>  higher  figures  than  those  in  the 
San  Joaquin.  Whether  the  dirterences  in  practice  in 
the  ditl'erent  localities  is  based  u\)on  special  condi- 
tions or  whether  tiiey  simply  represent  variations  in 
individual  judgment  as  to  the  quantity  of  seed  cal- 
culated to  jinxluce  the  best  results,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. An  average  of  the  twenty-one  reports  as 
to  weight  of  seed  per  acre  is  8(t  pounds — which  prob- 
ably represents  a  fair  acreage  in  practice  the  State 
over.  The  average  annual  yield  per  acre  for  the 
twenty-one  counties  figures  out  twenty-one  and  one- 
sixth  bushels.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
crop  of  1S1)4  is  fourteen  and  two-thirds  bushels. 
Yolo  county  alone  reports  an  average  this  year 
above  the  average  of  form(>r  years.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  counties  rei)Oi't  the  yi^ld  per  ,icre  up 
to  the  average  of  former  years.  .San  T^uis  (^bispfi, 
Los  Angeles  and  other  counties  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  .State  and  in  the  upj)er  San  .loatiuin  valley — 
where  the  rainfall  was  very  light  -report  the  wheat 
ci'op  this  year  as  almost  a  failure. 

Possibly  the  tariff  doctors  aimed 
to  remedv  the  hard  times  some- 

itfHiiH. 

what  by  lessening  the  duty  on 
Castor  oil  will  surely  be  cheaper, 
can  only  pay  ])erhaps  25  cents  per 
I  cents  formerly.  This  will  benefit 
the  foreign  castor-bean  .grower,  but  it  will  ])ropor- 
tionally  discourage  the  home  grower.  It  was  hard 
enough  to  make  anything  with  the  slippery  castor 
even  at  the  prices  which  were  made  by  the  old  tarill'. 
The  present  arrangement  will  make  the  .American 
youth  dependent  iii)on  the  cheap  labor  of  India  for 
the  periodical  cleansing  of  his  interior.  We  imagine 
if  the  American  boys  had  any  idea  that  Congress 
contemplated  free  trade  in  castor  beans  they  would 
have  insisted  upon  protection. 


castor  beans. 
Manufacturers 
pound  against 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  campaign  in  this  State  warms  up  a  little 
as  the  day  of  election  ajjproaches,  but  there  is  none 
of  the  old-time  enthusiasm  and  very  little  display  of 
party  spirit.  In  fact,  -there  is  no  party  spirit  to 
speak  of.  We  have  heard  but  one  man  say  that  he 
would  vote  a  straight  ticket,  and  he  accompanied 
the  statement  with  an  apologetic  explanation  that 
he  felt  it  a  duty  since  he  had  been  a  member  of  both 
the  State  and  County  Nominating  Conventions. 
Clearly,  the  claims  of  party  are  no  longer  respected 
as  of  old,  and  the  era  of  independent  voting  is  at 
hand.  This,  of  course,  makes  results  uncertain.  If 
times  were  normal  Mr.  Budd  would  probably  beat 
Mr.  Estee,  for  he  is  much  the  more  vital  and  win- 
ning man  and  has  no  load  to  carry  in  the  way  of 
nomination  .scandals.  But  under  all  the  circum- 
stances— with  the  weight  of  sentiment  against  the 
new  tariff  legislation  and  with  universal  stagnation 
in  business  connected  in  many  minds  with  Demo<'ratic 
national  policies — Mr.  Estee  has  decidedly  the  better 
chance.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Mr.  Webster 
will  poll  a  heavy  vote,  though  nobody — probably  not 
even  himself— looks  for  his  election.  Besides  the 
support  of  avowed  Populists,  In^  will  get  the  voles 
of  many  nominal  old  party  men  who  from  one  motive 
or  another  will  not  support  their  regular  candidate. 
l"'or  example,  many  a  Democrat  disgusted  with  tlie 
Cleveland  policy,  and  many  a  Republican  who  doesn't 
approve  of  Estee's  relationship  to  the  Burns  ma- 
chine, will  compromise  by  voting  for  Webster,  who 
at  least  is  an  honest  man,  representing  honest  ])o- 
litical  aspirations  and  methods. 


San  Francisco  politics  is  as  usual  in  a  nasty  mess. 
The  ''regular  "  i)arty  candidates — the  method  of  whose 
nomination  was  described  in  the  Rckai,  a  few  weeks 
back — represent  Boss  Bui-ns  on  the  one  hand  and 
Boss  Buckley  on  the  other,  and  were  in  the  main 
selectt^d  upon  considerations  directly  tlie  reverse  of 
those  which  ought  to  rule.  There  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  a  revolt  on  the  jjart  of  the  better 
element,  *which  has  named  a  non  partisan  ticket 
made  up  of  representatives  of  all  parties  u]x)n  con- 
siderations of  character  and  fitness.  On  the  part  of 
the  bosses,  there  will  be  a  hard  fight  to  beat  tiiis 
ticket,  and  it  is  reported  that  Burns  and  Buckley 
are  working  together  to  this  end.  The  chief  method 
employed  is  the  '"stutting"  of  the  registers  with 
bogus  names  to  be  represented  on  election  day  by 
hired  repeaters,  and  there  are  said  to  be  many 
thousand  such  fraudulent  entries  in  the  ward  regis- 
ters south  of  Market  street.  The  chief  registration 
officer  is  Burns'  brother-in-law,  and  his  arbitrary 
coui-se  in  the  appointment  of  registration  clerks 
is  said  to  be  shameless  bt^yond  all  ])recedent.  Mayor 
Ellert,  who  is  ex-otficio  a  member  of  the  registration 
board  and  whose  word  is  universally  respected,  has 
publicly  declared  the  Registrar's  course  to  be  an 
offense  to  decency. 

The  Republicans  of  the  State — more  and  more  as 
the  campaign  goes  on  and  as  his  methods  and  char- 
acter are  exposed— are  bitterly  resenting  Burns' 
dominant  position  in  the  party  and  his  relation  to  its 
candidates.  By  records  apparently  authentic, 
printed  in  a  well-known  Republican  journal — the 
/i(///(7M(—h(>  is  branded  as  a  thief  of  a  very  calcu- 
lating and  shameless  kind.  It  is  thus  .shown  that 
while  Clerk  of  Yolo  count  y  many  years  ago.  and  again 
while  Secretary  of  State  ten  years  ago,  he  misappro- 
priated money  and  falsified  the  public  records  to  hide 
his  crimes.  That  such  a  man  should  be  the  chief 
manager  of  the  Republican  i  arty  of  California,  the 
maker  of  its  piatform  and  the  namer  of  its  candi- 
dates, is  felt  by  all  respectable  men  as  a  deep  dis- 
grace. Under  the  circumstances,  it.  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  many  .sound  Rejiublicans  vow  that  they  will 
not  vote  the  ticket.  One  such  man,  a  lifelong 
member  of  the  iiarty,  said  last  week  Ui  the  editor  of 
the  Rural:  •'  I  shall  not  vote  for  Mr.  P^stee  because 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  by  Burns,  be- 
cause he  allows  himself  to  be  led  around  by  the  nose 
by  Burns  and  because,  if  elected,  he  will  be  a 
creature  and  servant  of  this  same  dog  of  a  Burns,  I 
know  all  about  the  tariff  matter  and  the  other  mat- 
ters; but  there  can  be  no  issue  or  combination  of  is- 
sues in  politics  so  important  as  honesty."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  declared  that  Estee  is  simply  work- 
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in<^  with  such  material  as  he  finds  to  his  hand;  that, 
if  elected,  he  will  be  his  own  man,  and  that  his  elec- 
tion is  essential  to  a  demonstration  of  California's 
jmsitioii  on  the  tariff  question. 

We  speak  of  these  matters  because  they  are  much 
talked  about  and  because,  further,  we  want 
readers  of  the  Independent  Standpoint  to  under- 
stand the  influences  which  are  entering  into  the  cam- 
paign. And  in  obedience  to  this  purpose — though 
with  much  I'egrct  at  the  necessity  for  it — we  must 
also  mention  the  personal  scandal  which  has  been 
charged  against  Mr.  Budd.  It  is  asserted  that  some 
fifteen  years  ago  he  debauched  a  young  woman 
named  Nancy  Nefi'  in  Oregon,  and,  upon  her  death, 
sought  to  possess  himself  of  her  property.  The 
story  is  given  circumstantially  with  copies  of  letters 
alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Budd,  which  cer- 
tainly put  him  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  had  done 
a  great  wrong.  Mr.  Budd  denies  the  whole  story 
and  claims  to  have  been  a  friend  to  the  girl  and  her 
family;  but  his  statement  is  not  made  in  a  way  to 
enforce  conviction.  If  Mr.  Budd  wrote  the  letters 
accredited  to  him — and  this  he  has  not  denied — there 
is,  in  our  judgment,  no  escaping  conclusions  very 
much  to  his  shame.  We  give  this  stoi-y  not  because 
we  like  scandals,  but  because  it  is  part  of  the  public 
history  of  the  campain,  and,  as  such,  a  necessary 
element  in  the  situation. 

In  the  present  contest  there  is  less  than  usual  in 
the  way  of  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  the  records 
of  former  elections,  but  it  is  well  to  have  figures  as 
a  basis  for  comparison.  In  the  last  election  two 
years  ago  California  cast  a  total  of  2(i!»,58()  votes,  as 


follows  : 

Democratic  US,  151 

Kepublican  118,027 

Populi.st   2.5,811 

Prohibition   S.OOC) 

in  ISDO  Califoi'iiia  cast  l:!r)2,:iS()  votes,  as  follows  : 

Republican  12.">,12'.» 

Democratic.  lir.IH4 

Prohibition   10,07::! 

In  1S84,  with  a  total  of  1IK;,(;I1  votes,  the  record 
stood  : 

Republican  102,41(i 

Democratic   S!t,28S 

(Jreenback   2,017 

Prohibition   2,920 


In  years  past  the  weight  of  success  has  been  with 
the  Republicans,  but,  as  matters  now  stand,  there  is 
in  this  fact  small  assurance  as  to  the  present  or  the 
future. 

All  the  country  over  the  electit)ns  of  next  Tues- 
day are  full  of  interest,  but  especially  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Louisiana.  In  the  first  named, 
the  paramount  issue  is  municipal  reform.  Recent 
investigations  have  exposed  a  rottenness  in  New 
York  city  afiairs,  as  managed  by  the  Tammany  or- 
ganization, beyond  anything  ever  heard  of  before.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  police  department  has 
systematically  "cinched"  every  form  of  business, 
and  especially  the  haunts  of  vice,  in  sums  aggre- 
gating millions  of  dollars  annually.  P^very  saloon, 
every  brothel  and  every  gambling  house  has  paid  a 
regular  monthly  or  quarterly  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
violating  the  laws;  and  even  reputable  business 
houses  have  been  regularly  assessed  to  "save 
trouble."  All  departments  of  the  Tammany  organi- 
zation have  been  connected  with  this  infamous  ti-ade, 
even  the  judges  on  the  bench.  Indignation  has 
reached  fever  heat;  and  decent  people,  without  re- 
spect to  party,  have  joined  in  an  effort  to  put  down 
the  incubus  of  Tammany  Hall.  They  have  nominated 
a  good  man  for  mayor  and  have  gone  into  the  fight 
with  a  terrible  energy.  But  Tammany  is  also  very 
earnestly  in  the  fight,  for  it  is  a  fight  for  life.  With 
the  hope  of  calling  oft'  support  from  the  citizens'  move- 
ment it  has  in  the  name  of  the  Democratic  party 
nominated  a  highly  respectable  ticket,  selected 
chiefly  from  outside  its  own  membership.  This  de- 
vice has  had  some  success,  but  not  much,  and  all  the 
Democratic  newspapers  and  most  of  the  leading 
Democrats  have  bolted  the  so-called  Democratic 
nominations  and  will  support  the  anti-Tammany 
nominees.  Senator  Hill  is  identifying  his  race  for 
the  Governorship  with  the  Tammany  interest — a 
fact  which  makes  a  special  element  of  interest  in  the 
situation.  His  defeat,  which  seems  probable,  will, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  be  not  such  a  Demo- 
cratic Waterloo  as  a  Waterloo  for  Tammany  Hall. 
The  special  interest  in  Louisiana  rests  upon  the  de- 


fection of  the  sugar-producing  interest  from  the 
Democratic  party  on  the  tariff  issue.  In  taking  off 
the  bounty  from  the  American  sugar  product.  Con- 
gress has  given  the  paramount  industry  of  Louisiana 
a  deadly  blow,  and  the  sugar  men  are  exjiectcd  to  re- 
sent it  by  voting  the  Republican  ticket.  If  a  sufficient 
number  should  change  to  give  the  State  to  the  Re- 
publicans, it  would  be  the  first  breach  in  the  "  Solid 
South,"  which  has  been  solid  too  long  for  its  own 
good. 

Political  experts  agree  in  predicting  that  the  gen- 
eral result  next  Tuesday  will  be  unfavorable  to  the 
party  in  power.  Gov.  Russell  of  Massachusetts, 
ex-Secretary  Whitney  of  New  York,  Carl  Schurz 
and  other  Democratic  leaders  have  publicly  declared 
that  it  is  "a  Republican  year."  Thei"e  seems,  in- 
deed, no  doubt  that  the  party  has  got  to  take  the 
medicine  of  a  defeat.  But  if  it  comes,  Democrats 
need  not  despair.  Such  reactions  are  inevitable  in 
American  politics,  and  there  is  abundant  historical 
evidence  that  parties  do  not  suffer  permanently  by 
them.  Time  after  time  both  the  great  national  par- 
ties have  gone  to  defeat  in  years  both  "  off  "  and 
otherwise,  to  rise  again  stronger  than  before.  It  is 
only  two  years  ago  since  the  Republican  party,  which 
now  has  the  prospect  of  gaining  the  next  Congress, 
lost  the  Presidency  and  seemed  crushed  almost  off' 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  here  it  is  again,  up  and 
a-coming,  and  apparently  as  full  of  vitality  as  ever. 
So  it  will  be  with  the  Democratic  party.  It  will  be 
beaten  next  Tuesday,  but  it  will  not  be  destroyed, 
and  whoever  thinks  so  fails  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  oui-  ])olitics  and  to  justly  estimate  the  forces 
which  lie  back  of  it.  There  will  be  time  enough  to 
discuss  the  causes  of  the  Democratic  setback  when 
it  has  actually  happened.  At  this  writing  it  is  only 
a  theory — not  a  condition — that  confronts  us. 

Article  18,  Sec.  1  of  the  Constitution  of  California 
provides  that  "  ain(>ndments  to  this  Constitution 
may  be  jiroposed  in  the  Senate  or  Assembly,  and  if 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the 
two  houses  shall  vote  in  favor  thereof "  *  *  * 
"  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  submit 
such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  to  the 
people"  *  *  *  and  "if  the  people  shall  approve 
and  ratify  such  amendment  or  amendments  "  *  *  » 
they  "shall  become  a  part  of  this  Constitution." 
Under  this  provision  nine  propositions  to  amend  the 
Constitution  are  now  before  the  people  of  California 
to  be  voted  upon  at  Tuesday's  election. 

The  first  on  the  list,  designated  as  AssmMi/  Con- 
KflhitioiKil  Anifiidmciit  No.  8  provides  that  no  person 
shall  vote  at  any  State  election  who  cannot  write  his 
own  name  and  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  in 
English.  This  is  not  to  apply  fo  persons  physically 
disabled,  to  persons  now  60  years  of  age  nor  to  per- 
sons who  have  already  the  right  to  vote.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  good  amendment  to  vote  for;  but  it 
should  not  be  supposed  that  in  enforcing  such  a  rule 
our  politics  will  be  very  much  purified.  Illiteracy  is 
not  a  serious  thing  in  California,  and  its  exclusion 
from  the  voting  booth  would  work  no  perceptible  re- 
form. It  is  not  the  illiterate  voter,  but  the  vicious 
voter,  whose  influence  and  power  needs  to  be  cur- 
tailed. The  proposed  amendment  is  good  enough  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough  to  be  of 
any  real  advantage — at  least  that's  how  it  looks  to 
the  Rural. 

The  second  proposed  amendment,  designated  as 
Senate  Constitutional  AvK'niimenf  No.  IJ/.,  relates  to 
the  division  of  counties,  and  is  designed  to  clear  up  a 
question  which  has  sometimes  been  raised  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature  to  rearrange  county  lines. 
It  adds  to  the  existing  constitutional  provision  (Art. 
11,  Sec.  3)  a  specific  declaration  that  the  Legislature 
"  may  provide  for  the  formation  of  new  counties." 
There  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  this  amendment, 
though  there  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  necessity 
for  it. 

No.  three  of  the  proposed  amendnumts,  desig- 
nated as  Axxf nihil/  (hnstitiitliindl  Aniniil meiif  N<i.  7, 
adds  a  new  section  to  Article  .13,  as  follows  : 

Section  12%.  Fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees  under  the  age  of 
four  years  from  the  time  of  planting  in  orchard  form,  and 
grape  vines  under  the  age  of  three  years  from  the  time  of 
planting  in  vineyard  form,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  such 
trees  and  grape  vines  to  taxation. 

This  is  a  proposition  professedly  in  the  interest  of 

the  farming  class,  which,  in  our  judgment,  ought 


to  be  voted  down.  Against  it  are  all  the  consider- 
ations which  can  legitimately  be  raised  against  class 
legislation;  and  the  further  objection  that  it  is  a 
cheap  "sop  "  thrown  to  the  farmer  to  shut  his  mouth 
when  it  shall  be  proposed  to  api)ly  to  other  subjects 
the  wi-ong  and  mischievous  principle  upon  which 
it  is  based.  It  is  by  such  devices  as  this 
that  the  artful  manipulators  of  legislation  reach 
their  own  private  ends.  If  an  immature  or- 
chard or  vineyard  may  be  exempt  from  taxation, 
why  not  an  unproductive  railroad  or  an  unoccupied 
house  or  any  other  species  of  property  which  ma.y 
be  temporarily  unproductive.  If  the  principle  of 
this  measure  be  accepted  and  fixed  in  the  Consti- 
tution, it  will  be  the  source  of  a  multitude  of  evils 
of  which  the  very  class — the  farmers — whom  it  is 
now  proposed  to  tickle  will  be  the  victims.  It  is,  in 
our  judgment,  a  case  of  salting  the  cow  to  catch  the 
calf. 

Number  four  of  the  proposed  amendments,  desig- 
nated as  Aaxemhly  Consfifiitiomd  Amrndnient  No.  12, 
is  designed  to  prevent  foreign  born  persons  not 
naturalized  from  becoming  owners  of  lands  in  this 
State.  The  motive  of  this  proposition  is  the  good 
one  of  breaking  up  alien  monopolization  of  large 
tracts,  but  it  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  well  calculated 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Practically  it  would 
not  reach  the  big  foreign  land  owners,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  an  annoyance  and  hindrance  to 
the  small  settler  who  comes  to  gain  a  stake  in  the 
country  and  to  make  his  home  here.  The  operations 
of  the  large  alien  land  speculator  are  usually  con- 
ducted under  the  cover  of  corporate  organization; 
and  so  long  as  aliens  may  own  corporation  stock  and 
so  long  as  corporations  may  acquire  and  own  land  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. To  repeat,  it  would  simply  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  immigrant  and  none  at  all  to  the  land  speculator. 
So  long  as  we  are  wanting  population — and  it  is  one 
of  our  greatest  needs — we  shall  do  well  to  put  no 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  immigration,  especially  of 
the  sort  which  seeks  to  buy  land  and  make  homes 
with  us.  Our  naturalization  laws  require  that  an 
alien  shall  live  five  years  in  the  country  before  he 
can  become  a  citizen;  would  it  be  wise  to  thus  post- 
pone the  time  when  the  newcomer  may  acquire  a 
home  ?  We  think  not.  The  amendment  should  be 
voted  down. 

The  fifth  of  the  proposed  amendments,  designated 
as  Senate  Oonstitnfiuiiiil  Amend iiieiit  Nn.  17,  repeals 
the  provision  which  declares  that  cities  of  100,000 
population  shall  have  councils  with  two  branches. 
This  amendment  would  permit  some  changes  in  the 
San  Francisco  City  Government  very  much  needed. 
There  are  no  objections  to  it,  and  everybody  should 
vote  aye. 

Amendment  number  six,  designated  as  Senate  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  No.  7,  increases  the  member- 
ship of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  from  five  to 
seven — one  for  each  Congressional  district.  We  can 
see  no  reason  why  seven  commissioners  could  do  the 
business  better  than  five.  The  addition  of  two  would 
add  not  less  than  $8000  per  year  to  the  expenses  of 
the  State  Government.    Better  vote  it  down. 

The  seventh  in  the  list  of  proposed  amendments, 

designated  as  Senate  Conxtitiifiinail  Amend ment  No.  16, 
proposes  to  include  in  the  present  exemptions  from 
taxation,  property  used  for  free  public  libraries  and 
free  museums.  This  amendment  is  right  and  ought 
to  be  accepted. 

Number  eight,  designated  as  .i.^^xniddi/  Connfitu- 
tionrd  Ameiidiiienf  No.  31,  proposes  to  add  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  as  now  constituted,  the  presi- 
dent and  the  professor  of  pedagogy  of  the  State 
University.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection 
to  this;  and  the  amendment  ought  to  be  accepted. 

The  last  of  the  nine  propositions,  designated  as 
Senate  Con.ftit ntional  Amend iiieiit  No.  20,  proposes  to 
increase  the  pay  of  members  of  the  Legislature  from 
$8  per  day  with  mileage  and  an  allowance  of  $25  for 
contingent  expenses,  to  a  round  $1000  for  the  session 
with  the  same  mileage  and  contingent  allowances. 
For  this  proposition  there  is  not  one  legitimate 
reason,  so  far  as  we  can  see.    Vote  it  down. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  these  nine  propositions  we 
have  emphasized  the  formal  title  of  the  amendment, 
for  it  is  under  those  designations  that  they  must  be 
voted  for — yes  or  no.  Before  going  to  the  polling 
booth  each  voter  should  make  out  a  list  for  reference, 
so  that  he  may  know  certainly  upon  which  of  the 
amendments  he  is  voting. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  followin<r  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
October  81,  18fl4,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacihc  Rural  Press: 
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Gleanings. 


The  Anderson  Valley  Xewx  reports  that  there  will  be  in  the 
neifrhborhood  of  KiO  tons  of  dried  fruit  of  all  kinds  to  be 
shipped  from  Anderson. 

The  Ontario  Fruit  Exchange  has  contracted  for  its  packing 
next  season.  The  contractor  furnishes  all  materials  and  does 
the  work  for  27^^  cents  for  the  first  2r),(M)0  boxes  and  2.5  cents 
per  box  for  all  subsequent  boxes.  This  amount  is  less  than 
was  paid  last  year. 

Riverside  I'resn:  The  orange  crop  is  not  a  large  one,  there 
is  a  larger  percentage  of  the  growers  of  southern  California 
connected  with  the  exchange  than  was  the  case  last  year,  and 
these  facts  encourage  the  belief  that  the  net  profits  the  com- 
ing winter  from  our  principal  product  will  be  larger  than  last 
season. 

The  Chlno  beet-sugar  factory  Is  still  running  day  and  night, 
and  about  130  tons  of  refined  sugar  are  produced  there  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  factory  will  probably  remain  open 
three  weeks  longer.  It  has  paid  out  for  beets,  labor  and  ma- 
terial, since  the  sugar  season  began  last  July,  about  $318,000, 
and  it  will  take  over  $iiO,0(X)  to  run  it  through  to  the  end  of  the 
sugar  season.  The  Chlno  sugar-beet  growers  will  get  about 
*170,(MX)  for  their  crop  this  season. 

The  Riverside /Vr.'is  reports  that  thi^  liiverside  Fruit  Ex- 
change has  just  received  by  express  from  Aspen,  Colo.,  a  pack- 
age of  oranges  which  were  shipped  from  the  Riverside  Heights 
Association  last  June.  The  oranges  were  returned  in  the 
wrappers  in  which  they  were  shipped  from  Riverside.  They 
are  In  perfect  condition,  juicy  and  good.  They  were  consigned 
to  the  S.  B.  Clark  Commission  Company,  who  kept  110  boxes 
as  an  experiment,  and  out  of  that  number  has  only  lost  four 
and  one-half  boxes. 

Saxoeu  lli  nild:    The  work  of  gathering  the  ripening  crop 
of  lemons  in  Fulton  G.  Berry's  grove  was  commenced  this 
week.    Commission  men  offered  only  *1  per  box  for  lemons, 
which  was  not  considered  a  satisfactory  price  by  Mr.  Berry, 
and  he  decided  tc  market  the  crop  himself.    He  has  three 
acres  of  lemon  trees  In  bearing,  and  expects  to  pack  300  boxes.  | 
At  the  extremely  low  price  offered,  he  would  net  SI 00  per  1 
acre.    For  seedling  oranges  SOCrfOOc  per  box  is  being  ofifered,  , 
but  It  is  safe  to  say  that  growers  will  not  dispose  of  their  j 
fruit  at  such  low  figures.  [ 

Ha.nfouii  Jimriial:  The  Lakevlew  Land  and  Improvement 
Company,  composed  principallj'  of  San  Francisco  people.  Is 
making  arrangements  for  the  improvement  of  the  Guernsey 
ranch  of  1900  acres,  located  nine  miles  south  of  Hanford,  which 
they  recently  purchased.  The  Guernsey  place  will  be  made 
into  a  large  stock  farm,  and  all  the  land  possible  be  put  into 
alfalfa.  The  company  expects  to  put  in  soo  acres  of  alfalfa 
this  year.  Cattle,  principally  will  be  raised,  and  It  is  proba- 
ble that  a  large  dairy  and  creamery,  to  supply  the  large  local 
demand  for  such  products,  will  be  started  In  the  near  future. 

The  San  Bernardino  Sun  says  that  J.  W.  Roberts,  president 
of  the  San  Bernardino  National  Bank,  is  (convinced  that  Col- 
ton  cement  will  make  a  better  wall  than  any  stone  ever  quar- 
ried, and  he  vv-ill  try  to  prove  it  by  actual  demonstration.  His 
barn  on  C  street  near  Arrowhead  station,  which  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  is  going  to  be  leplaced  by  what  will  be  the 
handsomest  and  probably  the  most  expensive  barn  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county.  The  structure  will  be  28x40  feet,  two  stories 
high,  containing  ten  stalls,  and  the  roof  will  be  of  iron.  All 
the  outer  walls  are  to  be  finished  to  represent  stone,  and 
around  the  large  doors  there  will  be  an  arch. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  San  Bernardino  have  de- 
cided to  form  a  temiwrary  organization  strong  enough  to  han- 
dle the  present  fruit  crop,  but  leaving  the  matter  of  a  per- 
manent fruit  exchange  until  this  year's  crop  Is  out  of  the  way. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan  Wilson  Hayes  of  Colton  was 
chosen  as  Inspector  of  fruit,  and  he  will  go  to  work  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  Hayes  will  take  a  good  average  crop  of  fruit, 
grown  on  an  average  ranch,  and  will  grade  the  product  Into 
four  classes — "fancy,"  "choice."  "prime"  and  "good."  Sam- 
ples of  these  four  grades  will  be  placed  in  glass  jars,  and  will 
serve  as  a  guide  In  grading  the  crop  of  all  the  growers  who 
join  the  association. 

A  lettek  from  San  Diego  says  that  the  San  Diego  Land  and 
Town  Company  proposes  to  plant  0(X)  acres  of  lemon  trees  ad- 
joining its  1000-acre  tract,  already  under  cultivation,  at  Chula 
Vista.  This  ranch  Is  believed  to  be  the  largest  lemon  orchard 
in  the  world.  When  It  gets  Into  full  bearing  the  product 
will,  under  ordinary  conditions,  amount  to  1,. 500,(100  boxes  an- 
nually. The  lemons  average  300  per  box.  The  total  number 
of  lemons  from  this  one  ranch  every  year  will   be  about 


430,000,000.   There  are  4000  or  5000  acres  of  lemon  trees,  of  all 

ages,  in  this  county,  or  between  320,000  and  400,000  trees,  of 
which  15,000  are  in  bearing.  When  the  entire  acreage  comes 
into  full  bearing,  San  Diego's  lemon  product  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  fruit  market. 

Mrs.  John  Seehcky  of  San  Bernardino  has  discovered  an 
absolutely  sure  way  to  rid  chickens  of  Insects.  Of  late  her 
birds  have  been  afflicted  with  vermin,  and  at  dusk  a  few  days 
ago  Mrs.  Seebury,  armed  with  a  bucketful  of  oil  and  a  candle, 
started  for  the  hen  house.  She  also  took  a  brush  along  with 
which  to  apply  the  coal  oil,  and  the  i-andle  was  placed  on  a 
board  while  the  work  proi'eeded.  Each  bird  received  a  sup- 
ply of  oil,  and  when  thoroughly  saturated  the  lady  took  up 
the  light  to  make  a  closei  iu.spection  of  her  work.  While  try- 
ing to  look  at  two  chickens  at  the  same  time  the  candle  hap- 
piMied  to  touch  one,  and  swish,  seven  chickens  were  lired. 
The  poultry  studio  was  filled  with  more  noise  than  a  barnyard 
full  of  fowls  would  make  over  the  first  egg  of  the  season, 
while  the  whole  interior  became  as  light  as  If  the  Monterey's 
searchlight  had  suddenly  been  turned  on  full.  Suddenly  seven 
animated  torches  shot  out  in  as  many  different  directions,  all 
cackling  like  mad,  and  winding  up  three  seconds  later  in  a 
haystack,  which  they  began  to  fire  in  true  incendiary  style. 
By  this  time  everybody  in  the  block  was  yelling  "  Police," 
and  a  general  alarm  brought  the  fire  department  on  the  quick- 
est run  of  the  year.  The  chickens  were  s(X)n  (juencbed  but 
not  quelled,  and  Mrs.  Seebury  has  the  remains  of  seven 
chickens  out  on  Pearl  street,  .somewhat  charred,  but  free  from 
Insects. 

The  Petaluma  Aiu'i".  in  discussing  the  tarifT  question  as  re- 
lated to  the  ixiultry  interest,  gives  the  following  resume  of 
tariff  legislation  :  "  Up  to  October  (1,  IsflO,  foreign  eggs  were 
admitted  free.  On  that  day  the  McKinley  bill  became  opera- 
tive, which  imposed  a  tariff  of  five  cents  per  dozen  on  all  im- 
ported eggs.  It  will  doubtless  amaze  our  most  intelligent 
poultry  fanciers  to  learn  that  for  the  eight  years  preceding 
the  enacting  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  average  yearly  importa- 
tion of  foreign  eggs  was  over  1.5,.500,000  dozen.  For  these  eight 
years  the  amount  of  money  considerably  exceeded  :?2,.i<K),000 
a  year  that  was  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  eggs  alone, 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  that  was  sent  abroad  to 
pay  for  eggs  during  those  eight  years  reached  the  stunning 
sum  of  $18,770,000.  These  eggs  came  from  Canada,  Austria, 
Belgium,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  England,  Scot- 
land, Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands  and  Cuba.  The 
McKinley  bill  placed  a  tariff  of  five  cents  per  dozen  on  foreign 
eggs  and  went  into  effect  on  the  fith  of  October,  18110.  Now 
mark  the  effect !  For  the  year  18'Jl  the  foreign  eggs  fell  off 
nearly  7,ooO,0(K)  dozen;  In  1802  nearly  11,000,000  dozen  and 
nearly  12, (HlO, 000  dozen  in  18!l3.  During  the  latter  year  the 
receipts  of  foreign  eggs  were  only  .3,20.5,842  dozen  of  the  cash 
value  of  $:!02,r)17,  as  against  15,018,80!)  dozen  in  188!),  for  which 
cash  went  abroad  in  the  sum  of  $2,418,070." 

The  Yolo  Mail  (Woodland)  reports  that  Mr.  O.  Adams  of 
Yolo  county  will  this  year  net  $2250  off  of  ten  acres  of  prunes. 
His  little  farm  is  in  "The  Maples,"  and  is  part  of  the  Peart 
tract.  His  trees  arc  now  eight  years  old.  The  sixth  year  he 
got  two  tons  of  prunes  off  the  .said  ten  acres.  Somebody  told 
him  to  irrigate  his  trees.  He  did  .so,  giving  them  three  giwd 
floodings.  The  result  was  astonishing.  Thirty-three  tons,  or 
()0,(K)0  pounds  of  cured  prunes  were  sold  from  the  trees  for  an 
average  of  4!^  cents  last  year.  This  year  Mr.  Adams  gets 
thlrtj'  tons  of  dried  prunes  of  excellent  quality  for  which  he 
is  offered  4'4  cents  per  pound.  He  estimates  his  outlay  for 
drying,  di])ping  and  sacking  the  crop  at  $300.  This  low  esti- 
mate does  not  include,  probably,  any  valuation  for  his  own 
time.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  hustler,  and  that  Is  how  he  does  things 
at  small  expense.  These  are  the  conditions,  then,  of  the 
problem,  which,  being  worked  out  as  above,  shows  net  returns 
of  $2'25  per  acre.  Mr.  C.  T.  Bidwell  believes  that  if  Mr. 
Adams  would  grade  his  prunes  he  would  get  even  more  money 
for  them.  Prunes  are  graded  according  to  size :  ninety  to  one 
hundred  prunes  to  the  pound  is  the  lowest  grade;  eighties  to 
nineties,  seventies  to  eighties,  and  sixties  to  seventies  desig- 
nate the  marketable  prune  as  against  mixed  lots.  Mr.  Bid- 
well  thinks,  by  grading,  Mr.  Adams  ought  to  get  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  m  ire  than  by  letting  them 
go  mixed.  The  expense  of  grading  is  small  with  an  improved 
machine  for  the  purpose. 


Death  of  Wm.  Hatton. 

To  THE  Editor: — It  has  become  my  melancholy 
duty  to  record  for  your  readers  the  death  (Oct.  22d) 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Hatton.  one  of  the  leadinj^  dairymen  of 
this  coast.  Mr.  Hatton 's  life  was  a  typical  instance 
of  what  perseverin<^  energy  and  industry  can  accom- 
plish in  af^riculture.  I  knew  him  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  as  a  dairy  hand  working  for  Mr.  Edwin  St. 
John  in  this  valley,  and  he  obtained  in  that  capacity 
the  esteem  of  his  employer.  Subsequently  as  tenant, 
land-owner,  and  secretary  of  the  dairymen's  union, 
his  native  good  sense  and  business  ability  made  him 
of  great  value  to  the  community.  Always  striving 
for  improvement,  he  was  the  first  to  put  in  opera- 
tion such  new  methods  as  promised  to  be  of  value. 
He  believed  in  a  simple  principle  that  I  formulated 
years  ago,  that  to  be  successful  "  the  dair>niian  must 
have  feed  ahead  of  his  stock  and  not  stock  ahead  of 
his  feed."  Latterly  he  numbered  his  milch  cows  by 
hundreds  and  his  acres  by  thousands.  Death  cut 
short  his  active  career  in  middle  life,  he  being  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  had  fifty  men  grubbing  willow 
land,  and  a  host  of  workers  around  him.  It  spoke 
volumes  to  see  the  touching  tribute  of  flowers  with 
which  these  workers  decorated  his  grave.  Ho  leaves 
a  widow  and  large  family  to  share  his  friend's  lament. 

Carmel  Valley,  Cal.  E.  B. 

It  is  reported  that  Texas  railroads  are  making 
consignors  of  sheep  pay  the  freight  in  advance  to  in- 
sure against  loss,  should  the  price  received  at  the 
destination  not  be  sutticienl  to  pay  the  freight  bill. 


State  Horticultural  Society—October  Meeting. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Friday  last  at  the  usual  place, 
the  stated  subject  for  consideration  being  the  "Ex- 
tension of  the  market." 

Prof.  Allen  of  San  Jose  led  m  the  discussion.  He 
referred  to  the  steady  decline  in  prices  during  recent 
years,  and  declared  that  the  question  now  upper- 
most was  the  widening  of  the  market.  If  the  pro- 
ducers are  to  prosper  there  must  be  more  consumers 
and  more  economical  ways  of  reaching  them.  He 
was  not  ready  to  accept  the  theory  of  overproduc- 
tion. The  production  was  none  too  great,  but  the 
goods  were  not  put  on  the  market  in  the  right  way. 
While  traveling  in  the  East  he  saw  beef  tea,  cocoa 
and  a  score  of  other  food  articles  placarded  in  an  at- 
tractive way  in  retail  stores,  but  never  anything 
calling  the  attention  of  consumers  to  our  California 
dried  fruits.  He  thought  we  might  learn  something 
from  the  methods  of  those  who  manufacture  and  sell 
these  articles.  In  all  the  rural  region  east  of  Chi- 
cago he  said  our  dried  fruits  were  practically  un- 
known. No  better  terms,  he  thought,  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  transportation  of  our  fresh  fruits.  The 
railroads  were  probably  carrying  their  freights  as 
cheaply  as  they  could  afford  to  do  it  even  if  they 
were  owned  by  the  Government;  but  there  might  be 
a  great  saving  in  the  selling  methods.  The  auction 
system,  he  thought,  would  have  to  be  given  up,  be- 
cause the  wholesale  buyers  had  gotten  into  such 
relations  with  each  other  that  there  was  practically 
no  com]ietition  between  them.  The  result  was  that 
jiriccs  were  kept  down  to  a  point  where  there  was 
nothing  in  it  for  the  producer.  In  support  of  this 
statement  he  cited  a  multitude  of  instances  in  which 
growers  had  not,  during  the  past  season,  gotten 
back  enough  money  to  pay  for  their  boxes — in  fact, 
the  instances  were  many  in  which  the  sale  did  not 
yield  enough  to  pay  the  freight  and  selling  charges. 
He  declared  that  a  low  price  to  the  producer  would 
be  $300  per  car,  and  that  no  fruit  should  be  shipped 
if  that  amount  were  not  paid  or  guaranteed.  Com- 
ing down  to  the  matter  of  remedy,  Prof.  Allen  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  wholesale  California  fruit 
houses  in  the  large  Eastern  centers,  to  handle  fresh 
fruits  in  summer  and  dried  fruits  in  winter.  He 
thought  prices  should  be  fixed  at  living  figures  and 
be  maintained.  This,  with  a  policy  of  liberal  adver- 
tising, he  thought,  would  remedy  the  evils  which  now 
afflict  the  fruit  grower  and  threaten  to  overwhelm 
him.  In  conclusion  Prof.  Allen  says:  "Our  fruits 
should  have  a  fixed  price.  As  it  stands  this  year 
the  fruit  growers  do  not  ask  one  another,  '  How 
much  have  you  made?'  but  "How  much  are  you  out?' 
Our  system  of  disposing  of  our  fruit  is  all  wrong. 
The  men  who  handle  the  fruit  are  honest  enough,  but 
these  people  in  the  East  who  buy  it  at  auction  are 
sharpers,  and  they  know  how  to  get  our  products 
without  leaving  us  any  profit. 

Leonard  Coates  of  Napa  read  a  letter  he  had  re- 
cently received  from  England,  in  which  a  friend  ad- 
vised him  that  the  shipping  of  green  fruit  from  Cali- 
fornia to  England  should  be  discontinued,  because 
that  country  is  too  near  to  the  other  fruit-bearing 
coimtries;  but  the  dried  and  canned  fruit  industry 
should  be  encouraged.  The  field  in  England  is  un- 
limited in  that  line,  said  the  writer,  and  an  immense 
market  can  be  created.  Mr.  Coates,  on  his  own  be- 
half, warned  the  fruit-growers  against  the  brokers 
and  dealers. 

"They  are  not  our  best  friends,  as  they  would 
have  us  to  believe,"  said  he,  "and  they  advise  us  to 
ship  fruit  in  bags,  so  as  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
juggle  with  it  when  it  gets  East.  They  mix  it  with 
other  fruit,  turn  the  hose  on  it  and  play  all  kinds  of 
tricks,  which  hurt  the  reputation  of  our  products." 

T.  H.  Ramsay  of  Woodside  spoke  in  a  similar 
strain,  and  B.  N.  Rowley  opposed  the  views  of  Prof. 
Allen  somewhat  inasmuch  as  he  maintained  that  the 
reasons  for  the  exceptionally  low  prices  for  California 
fruit  in  the  East  this  year  are  found  in  the  financial 
and  industrial  panics  which  prevailed.  Mr.  Rowley 
also  said  that  if  the  fruit-shippers  would  learn  that 
only  first-class  fruit  should  be  sent  East,  and  if  they 
would  keep  their  inferior  goods  at  home,  the  Eastern 
people  would  be  more  anxious  to  buy  California 
goods,  and  the  prices  would  of  course  be  higher. 

He  also  denied  that  the  public  sale  system  should 
be  discountenanced.  It  is  necessary,  said  he.  All 
products  are  sold  that  way  in  Eastern  markets,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  California 
green  fruit  as  fast  as  it  arrives  in  Eastern  cities  at 
private  sales. 

Aiiiiiiiil  Ehriitm. — The  election  of  officers  resulted 
as  follows:  E.  W.  Hilgard,  honorary  president;  B. 
M.  Lelong.  president;  Leonard  Coates,  vice-presi- 
d(>,nt;  A.  T.  Perkins,  treasurer;  E.  J.  Wickson,  sec- 
retary; J.  L.  Mosher,  H.  Overacker,  S.  J.  Stabler, 
Professor  C.  H.  Allen  and  Leonard  Coates,  directors. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Lelong  it  was  de- 
cided to  omit  the  November  meeting  of  the  society, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  annual  Fruit-Growers 
Convention  was  to  meet  at  Sacramento. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bancroft  it  was  determined  that 
the  subject  for  the  December  meeting  should  be: 
"  The  advisability  of  stopping  the  consignment  of 
fresh  fruits  to  the  East." 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Orchard  Cultivation  Urged  at  the  East. 

Unquestionably  California  horticultural  practices 
are  awakening  the  Eastern  fruit-grower  to  the  desira- 
bility of  a  more  rational  and  generous  orchard 
policy,  just  as  the  sale  of  California  fruit  is  exciting 
Eastern  fruit  regions  to  greater  efforts  to  a  more 
adequate  home  supply.  This  has  been  discernible 
for  some  time  in  Eastern  publications  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Eastern  societies,  and  it  is  formally  de- 
clared by  the  action  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
which  recently  appropriated  $8000  for  the  benefit  of 
horticulture  in  the  western  one-quarter  of  the  State, 
where  the  climate  most  favors  orcharding.  This 
money  is  to  be  expended  in  experiments,  investiga- 
tion and  publications  which  shall  increase  knowledge 
of  successful  practice,  and,  fortunately,  a  good  part 
of  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University,  who  is  singularly  well  fitted  for 
this  work. 

The  first  phase  of  this  effort  consists  in  the  publi- 
cation by  Prof.  Bailey  of  several  popular  bulletins  on 
fruit  topics.  One  of  these,  entitled  "The  Cultivation 
of  Orchai-ds,"  shows  clearly  the  point  to  which  we  at 
first  alluded,  viz. ,  the  advocacy  at  the  East  of  policies 
which  are  universal  in  California  and  were  the  ruling 
practice  here  before  they  were  known  except  to  a 
few  advanced  horticulturists  at  the  East.  Califor- 
nians  who  remember  the  old  style  orcharding  of 
their  Eastern  childhood  will  read  with  great  inter- 
est the  declarations  of  progress  which  we  shall  quote 
from  Prof.  Bailey's  bulletin  : 

Tlu:  CidtiraliiDi  of  Orchunh. — There  is  probably  no 
subject  upon  which  pomologists  differ  so  widely  as 
the  methods  of  cultivating  orchards.  These  differ- 
ences arise  vei-y  largely  from  the  different  soils  and 
circumstances  of  the  various  orchards,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  one  system  of  prac- 
tice. Yet,  while  all  advices  touching  the  cultivation 
and  management  of  fruit  plantations  must  l>e  sub- 
ject to  many  exceptions  and  modifications,  there  are 
certain  underlying  principles  which  every  fruit- 
grower must  consider  and  which  must  form  the  basis 
of  all  operations. 

The  object  of  all  cultivation  is  to  furnish  the  plant 
with  the  best  materials  and  conditions  of  growth. 
Plant  food  must  be  supplied  and  moisture  must  be 
conserved.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
the  soil  itself  is  1he  greatest  storehouse  of  plant 
food  and  that  the  first  consideration  of  the  farmer 
should  be  the  attempt  to  utilize  it.  The  application 
of  plant  food  in  the  form  of  farm  manures  or  other 
fertilizers  must  always  be  a  secondary  consideration. 
It  should  also  be  known  that  the  very  treatment  which 
best  utilizes  the  natural  food  resources  of  the  soil  is 
also  the  best  conservator  of  moisture.  This  treat- 
ment is  tillage. 

Prdimliiary  CovsiiJcrotions. — All  subsequent  treat- 
ment will  fail  of  best  results  if  the  original  prepara- 
tion or  selection  of  soils  is  imperfect  or  hasty.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fruit-grower  must  be  sure  that 
his  soil  and  location  are  adapted  to  the  particular 
fruit  he  desires  to  plant.    In  the  second  place,  the 
soil  itself  should  be  in  good   condition  before  the 
trees  are  set.    Soils  which  enjoy  perfect  natural 
drainage  are  particularly  desirable  for  orchards, 
because  they  are  not  only  warm  and  give  up  their 
fertility  easily,  but  because  they  also  allow  of  very 
early  cultivation,  which  is  an  important  requisite  in 
the  management  of  orchards.   If  this  perfect  natural 
drainage  does  not  exist,  tile  drainage  should  be  em- 
ployed, until  the  soil  is  brought  into  the  best  possi- 
ble condition.    It  should  be  said  that  many  hard  and 
wet  soils  make  excellent  pear  and  plum  lands  when 
thoroughly  tile-drained.    It  is  a  common  opinion  that 
only  flat  lands  need  drainage,  but  one  often  finds 
rolling  lands  in  which  the  subsoil  is  high  and  hard 
and  holds  the  water  like  a  wet  blanket.  Judicious 
draining  not  only  carries  off  the  superfluous  water, 
but  it  also  loosens  the  subsoil  and  allows  it  to  retain 
its  moisture  better  in  times  of  drouth.    An  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  land  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  orchard  into  conditions  as  uniform  as  possible, 
so  that  the  same  tillage  and  treatment  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  area.    All  hard  and  "  sour  "  spots 
should  receive  particular  care  in  draining  and  subju- 
gation, or  they  should  be  left  outside  the  plantation. 
The  present  season  has  enforced  the  importance  of 
good  drainage  in  the  orchards  of  New  York  to  an 
extent  which  I  have  not  known  before.    The  spring 
was  very  wet  and  the  summer  has  been  very  dry. 
In  most  orchards  cultivation  began  so  late  that  the 
most  assiduous  attention  during  the  later  months 
has  not  been  able  to  correct  the  delay,  and  the  effects 
of  the  drouth  have  thereby  been  intensified. 

Thmrii  of  nUoqc  of  Orrhon/K  —The  first  object 
of  tillage  is  to  furnish  plants  with  food.  A  fine  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  soil  allows  the  plant  to 
reach  every  portion  of  it,  and  aids  greatly  in  unlock- 
ing and  utiHzing  materials  which  are  more  or  less  un- 
available. 

But  the  advantage  of  tillage  which  I  wish  now  to 


impress  upon  the  reader  is  its  conservation  of  mois- 
ture. The  first  plowing  or  cultivation  in  the  spring 
should  be  rather  deep,  in  order  to  send  the  roots 
deep  into  the  soil,  and  this  result  will  be  more  easily 
accomplished  if  the  land  is  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially well  drained.  Subsequent  cultivation  should 
be  shallow  and  very  frequent,  in  order  to  make  a 
mulch  of  the  surface  soil.  The  best  mulch — that  is, 
the  best  conservation  of  moisture — is  a  frequently 
stirred,  soft  and  fine  surface  soil.  And  all  the  grate- 
ful effects  of  this  sui'face  mulch  are  ordinarily  most 
marked  when  the  soil  contains  considerable  vegetable 
fiber  or  humus,  which,  of  itself,  is  a  conservator  of 
moisture. 

If  the  above  propositions  arc  true,  it  follows  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  only  when  this  treat- 
ment is  applied  from  the  start.  It  is  in  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  the  life  of  the  orchard  that  the 
roots  are  strongly  defected  downwards  under  the  in- 
fluence of  cultivation.  Orchards  should  never  be  put 
into  sowed  crops  or  into  grass  for  the  flrst  five  years 
of  their  life,  and  grain  crops  should  always  be  with- 
held. Everywhere  one  may  see  young  orchards  in 
wheat  fields  or  oat  fields,  and  the  short  growth, 
knotty  bodies  and  yellow  leaves  tell  the  story  of 
shallow  roots,  dry  soil,  borers,  and  all  the  ills  which 
every  farmer  who  follws  such  methods  deserves  to 
have  fastened  to  his  trees.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  of  the  apple  orchards  of  New  York  State  were 
ruined  in  their  youth  by  just  such  methods,  and  that 
no  amount  of  subsequent  cultivation  can  send  the 
roots  down  where  they  belong.  The  best  treatment 
for  many  orchards  in  the  State  is  extermination.  If 
there  is  any  profit  in  them,  it  is  for  fire-wood. 

Methods  of  Ciiltivatinr/. — The  best  tillage  is  that 
which  begins  early  in  the  season,  and  which  keeps 
the  surface  stirred  until  late  summer  or  early  fall, 
and  the  best  implements  are  those  which  secure  this 
result  with  the  least  amount  of  time  and  labor.  For 
the  first  few  years  it  is  generally  advisable  to  turn 
the  land  rather  deeply  with  a  plow  at  the  first 
spring  cultivation.  There  are  many  styles  of  clod 
crushers,  spring-tooth  harrows,  cut-aways  and 
smoothing  harrows  which  will  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  the  cultivation  of  the  particular  soil  in 
question.  In  all  friable  or  loose  soils  shallow  cultiva- 
tion is  always  preferab'e,  and  in  these  some  form  of 
cut-away  or  smoothing  harrow  will  be  found  to  be 
efficient.  When  the  land  is  once  in  good  condition, 
but  little  effort  and  time  are  required  to  run  through 
the  orchard.  Crust  should  never  be  allowed  to  form 
upon  the  surface,  and  weeds  should  be  killed  before 
they  become  firmly  established.  The  entii-e  surface 
of  the  orchard  should  be  stirred  as  often  as  once  in 
ten  days. 

In  general,  level  culture  is  best-.  This  is  secured 
by  plowing  one  year  to  the  trees  and  the  following 
year  away  from  them,  one  year  north  and  south,  and 
the  next  year  east  and  west.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  plow  away  from  large  trees,  however,  and 
with  the  cultivators  or  harrows  now  in  use  it  is  easy 
to  work  the  soil  away  by  subsequent  cultivation, 
allowing  the  furrow  to  be  thrown  toward  the  tree 
each  spring;  but  it  is  also  advisable,  upon  faiiiy 
level  ground,  to  plow  the  orchard  in  opposite  direc- 
tions in  alternate  years. 

The  difficulty  of  working  close  to  the  trees  has  had 
the  effect  of  encouraging  too  high  pruning.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  start  tops  too  high  rather  than  too 
low,  thereby  exposing  great  length  of  trunk  to  in- 
juries of  sun  and  wind,  and  elevating  the  top  beyond 
the  reach  of  pickers  and  of  sprays.  For  most  trees 
the  ideal  length  of  trunk  is  under  four  feet  rather 
than  above  it,  and  implements  now  in  the  market 
allow  of  this  lower  training.  Trees  which  have  low 
tops  or  which  hang  low  with  fruit  can  be  reached  by 
separating  the  halves  of  any  of  the  double  harrows 
by  means  of  a  long  doubletree,  so  that  the  halves, 
when  adjusted,  run  from  four  to  six  feet  from  each 
other.  A  cut-away  harrow  rigged  in  this  way  will 
work  away  the  back  furrows  from  under  the  trees 
during  the  season.  All  cultivators  or  harrows  with 
high  handles,  wheels  or  levers  should  be  discarded  if 
orchards  are  worked  when  the  limbs  bend  low  with 
fruit.  This  labor  of  working  about  trees  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  harnesses  which  have  no 
metal  projections. 

It  will  now  be  asked  what  crops  may  be  grown  in 
the  orchard.  Grain  and  hay,  never !  Any  hoed 
crops  may  be  used  for  the  first  few  years,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  every  crop  competes  with 
the  trees  for  food  and  moisture,  and  whatever  may 
befall  the  crop,  the  trees  should  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer.  An  open  space  should  be  left  about  the  tree, 
free  of  crops,  at  least  several  feet  in  extent.  In 
fact,  this  space  should  correspond  with  the  spread 
of  roots  of  the  tree.  Corn  and  some  other  plants 
will  appropriate  moisture  more  quickly  than  can  the 
tree.  In  orchards  set  less  than  twenty  feet  apart, 
the  land  should  rarely  be  cropped  after  the  third 
year;  but  apple  orchards,  if  well  cared  for,  may  be 
cropped  lightly  for  seven  or  eight  years.  In  no  case 
should  the  grower  expect  to  secure  as  much  crop 
upon  orchard  land  as  upon  other  areas,  and  the  drier 
1  the  land  the  less  should  it  be  copped.  When  the 
orchard  comes  into  bearing  age,  give  it  the  entire 
land.  Therefore,  the  most  profitable  crop  to  raise  is 
cultivators  ! 

I      Sod  may  sometimes  be  allowed  in  an  orch9,rd  if  it 


is  closely  pastured,  but  hay  should  never  be  cut.  Sod 
lands  are  not  only  drier  than  cultivated  ground,  but 
they  are  favorite  breeding  places  of  insects.  Borers 
are  particularly  bad  in  grass  land.  No  stone  fruits 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  stand  in  sod,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  dwarf  peai-s.  Apples  and  standard 
pears  may  now  and  then  be  seeded  with  safety,  but 
it  is  certainly  true  that,  in  general,  fruit  decreases 
in  proportion  as  sod  increases.  Very  thrifty  young 
apple  and  pear  orchards  may  sometimes  be  thrown 
into  beai-ing  by  seeding  them  down  for  a  time,  but 
the  sod  should  bo  broken  up  before  the  trees  become 
checked  in  vigor. 

Most  of  the  apple  orchards  in  New  York  are  in 
sod,  and  growers  are  always  asking  if  they  shall  be 
plowed  up.  If  the  growers  of  apples  are  satisfied 
with  the  crops  of  the  past  few  years,  let  the  or- 
chards alone;  but  if  it  is  thought  that  better  crops 
arc  desirable,  do  not  hesitate  to  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  them.  It  is  surprising  that  the  disastrous 
failures  of  recent  years  hav(^  not  awakened  farmers 
to  the  necessity  of  really  doing  something  for  their 
orchards.  Now  and  then  an  enterprising  man  makes 
an  energetic  attempt  and  is  rewarded,  but  the 
greater  number  continue  to  exercise  the  most 
thorough-going  neglect  and  to  bewail  the  failure  of 
the  crop.  Yes,  plow  the  old  apple  orchard;  then 
fertilize  and  spray  it.  Or,  if  the  roots  are  too  near 
the  surface  to  allow  of  plowing,  harrow  it  thoroughly 
when  the  turf  is  soft  in  spring,  and  continue  to  work 
it  during  the  season.  If  this  is  not  feasible,  then 
pasture  it  closely  with  sheep  or  hogs,  feeding  the 
stock  at  the  same  time.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
orchard  is  unprofitable;  cut  it  down. 


What  Have  We  Learned  About  Root  Knot? 


To  The  Editor: — At  certain  places  in  the  prune  orchard  in 
which  I  am  employed  I  lose  a  number  of  trees  each  year,  af- 
fected with  disease  known  as  knotty  root.  The  trees  do  not 
give  any  signs  of  the  disease  until  they  are  three  or  four  years 
old,  but  in  most  cases  the  disease  takes  hold  the  first  year 
after  planting.  I  am  very  particular  about  planting  a  tree 
and  plant  only  good  hardy  stock.  I  remove  from  the  ground 
every  old  root  of  the  dead  tree.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
readers  of  the  Ki  h.m-  which  process  to  use  to  escape  or  cure 
the  above  disease. 

By  the  use  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  spray  I  have  accomplished 
a  clean  sweep  of  pernicious  scale  and  hold  a  close  check  on  the 
red  spider,  in  an  orchard  of  over  one  hundred  acres. 

Eagle  Ranch,  San  Luis  Obispo  County.         T.  C.  Asmus. 

It  would  be  very  timely  to  have  now  a  general  con- 
ference on  the  root  knot  in  which  all  who  have  had 
experience  with  it  during  the  last  year  can  give 
their  conclusions.  Has  any  one  reason  to  think  any 
treatment  successful  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
knot  or  in  preventing  its  return  after  removal?  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  readers. 


The  Pecan  Industry. 

In  view  of  the  notes  given  in  last  week's  Rural  of 
the  ill-success  of  the  pecan  thus  far  in  the  region 
around  San  Francisco  bay,  we  would  like  to  secure 
the  experience  of  pecan  gi'owers  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  If  California  can  have  a  share  in  the 
pecan  business,  it  should  secure  it,  for  the  business 
is  one  of  much  importance.  In  a  nut  bulletin  .shortly 
to  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
W^ashington  appears  the  following  : 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  nuts  is  that  species  of 
hickory  known  as  the  pecan.  It  is  native  to  the 
United  States,  growing  wild  in  the  Mississip])i  valley 
and  in  Texas.  The  largest  and  finest  nuts  come 
from  Louisiana,  some  specimens  attaining  a  length 
of  two  inches  and  a  diameter  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  Comparatively  few  from  that  State  reach  the 
North,  however.  In  Bee  county,  Texas,  pecans  are 
grown  with  very  thin  shells  that  may  be  crushed  in 
the  fingers. 

In  Texas  the  pecan  industry  has  obtained  great 
importance.  Thousands  of  people,  white  and  black, 
make  a  living  by  gathering  the  wild  nuts,  while  many 
plantations  of  the  trees  have  been  set  out  and  are 
already  in  bearing.  So  long  as  1880,  1,1^50,000 
pounds  of  the  nuts  were  marketed  in  San  Antonio. 
Of  all  the  hickory  family  the  pecan  seems  most  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  in  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  by  planters  exercising  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  varieties.  P.  A.  Swinden,  of  Brown- 
wood,  Texas,  has  400  acres  of  pecans,  comprising 
J  1,000  trees. 

The  usual  method  of  harvesting  pecans  is  to  shake 
the  trees  when  the  hulls  begin  to  open  in  the  autumn 
or  to  thresh  them  with  long,  light  poles,  like  fishing 
rods.  The  nuts  that  fall  are  picked  up  in  baskets. 
Wild  pecans  used  to  be  gathered  (luitc  commonly  in 
the  forest  by  cutting  down  the  trees — a  practical 
application  of  the  prlncijile  of  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs. 

The  freshly  gathered  nuts  are  placed  in  revolving 
churns,  by  which  they  are  cleaned  and  brightened. 
A  factory  in  New  York  city  gives  employment  to 
fifty  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  business  of 
polLshing  or  "  burni.shing"  pecans  for  market. 
Eventually  cleaning  establishments  will  be  set  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  orchards. 

The  finest  nuts  grown  from  selected  stocks  are 
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kept  for  planting,  pecans  for  seed  being  in  great  de- 
mand at  present.  Such  seed  brings  as  much  as 
$1.50  a  pound.  The  trade  is  carried  on  mainly  by 
orders  through  the  mails.  Small  nuts  could  be 
used  for  making  oil.  Before  many  years  the  big 
pecans,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length, 
with  paper  shells,  will  be  on  the  market  in  plenty. 

The  industry  of  preparing  the  meats  of  pecans  for 
market,  free  from  shells,  has  already  assumed  con- 
siderable proportions.  In  1890  one  manufacturer 
sold  100,000  pounds  of  the  kernels.  Being  relieved 
of  the  trouble  of  cracking  the  nuts  and  picking  out 
the  meats — these  processes  are  now  performed  by 
machinery — confectioners  are  beginning  to  use 
pecans  quite  generally.  Three  pounds  of  nuts  con- 
tain one  pound  of  meats.  The  meats  soil  for  fifty 
cents  a  pound.  Pecan  oil  is  excellent  for  table  use. 
It  makes  a  fine  illuminant.  A  kernel,  when  lighted, 
will  burn  for  some  time  brilliantly. 


THE  DAIRY. 

On  Mr.  Hall's  Suggestion   in   Regard  to  the 
Milk  Tests. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  am  glad  to  see  in  your  columns 
Mr.  Hall's  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for 
greater  facilities  in  handling  the  milk  tests  at  the 
California  State  Fair.  I  quite  agree  with  him  in  all 
he  says  about  the  need  of  better  stabling,  in  which 
there  would  be  more  conveniences  in  feeding,  as  well 
as  a  greater  degree  of  quietude  for  the  cows,  all  of 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  cows  may  do 
even  fairly  well,  compared  with  what  they  do  at 
home. 

( 'riissliiiil  mill  (wiiiihil  { 'iiirs  Slmulil  ('nmjutr. — T  do 
not,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Hall's  idea  of  having 
none  but  cows  with  registered  pedigrees  in  the  tests. 
If  one  breed  is  allowed  to  compete  against  another 
pure  breed  of  cows,  there  is  no  reason  why  cross- 
bred and  graded  cows  should  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete. It  is  the  latter  class  of  cows  frOm  which  the 
great  bulk  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  comes.  The 
proportion  of  all  the  pure  breeds  of  cows  put  to- 
gether and  used  in  the  dairy  business  is  but  as  a 
"  drop  in  the  bucket,"  comparatively  speaking.  The 
non-pedigreed  cattle  form  the  "masses,"  as  it  were. 
These  we  want  to  get  at  and  improve  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires,  better  feeding 
and  any  and  every  othei*  means  attainable. 

A  Miiiiiiiiiiii  Limit  Disinililf. — It  is  well  to  have  a 
minimum  standard  of  jjroduction  for  each  class,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hall,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
spare  the  labor  of  testing  inferior  cows.  The  breed- 
ers and  owners  of  non-pedigreed  cattle  for  dairy  pur- 
poses are  entitled  to  every  encouragement  by  which 
they  can  be  induced  to  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  products  of  their  cows.  If  any  one  can 
breed  a  more  pi'ofitable  class  of  dairj'  cattle  by  grad- 
ing up,  or  even  by  a  little  mixing  of  breeds,  than  he 
can  under  similar  circumstances  by  breeding  cattle 
of  any  pure  breed,  it  is  his  duty  to  breed  the  best  he 
can  to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  ho  wants  them,  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Such  a  one  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  compete  for  prizes 
for  which  his  cattle  may  be  suitable  to  compete,  at 
any  dairy  show  that  may  be  open  to  the  district  in 
which  he  resides.  As  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  cattle, 
I,  at  least,  am  perfectly  willing  for  any  one  to  prove, 
in  open  competition,  the  improvement  that  may  be 
made  on  good  or  ordinary  dairy  cows  by  the  use  of 
pure-bred  sires  of  any  breed  that  he  ma}'  find  to  be 
best  adapted  to  his  purpose. 

Ffii-i'i-  Cliisxi's  SiKjiji still .  —  Again,  as  to  the  number 
and  degree  of  classes,  I  think  Mr.  Hall  suggests  too  ] 
many.  These  milk  tests  are  a  comparatively  new 
thing  to  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the  directors  will  naturally  enough  want  to  go 
a  little  slow  for  a  while. 

My  idea  would  favor  two  classes  only— one  for  the 
cows  over  three  and  a  half  years  old  and  another  for 
heifers  under  that  age,  which  age  will  have  allowed 
of  time  for  a  heifer  to  have  had  her  second  calf  when 
in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  breeding  for  milk-  i 
ing  qualities  is  the  main  object.  j 
Premiitms. — In   regard  to   the  amount  given  for  1 
premiums.  $fiO,  $40  and  $20  respectively  for  first, 
second  and  third  in  the  t)lder  class  and  $40,  $25  and 
$15  in  the  heifer  class,  would  appear  to  be  fairly  pro- 
portioned.   That  would  be  a  total  of  $200  for  dairy  ' 
premiums,  being  .$70  less  than  Mr.  Hall's  classifica- 
tion calls  for,  yet  it  would  be  quite  a  step  in  the  re-  | 
quired  direction  for  the  encouragement  of  the  dairy  I 
industry  of  our  State. 

Tlif  Qiii'siiiiii  iif  Ai/r. — I  know  that  cows  are  seldom 
at  their  b?3t  till  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  but 
hardly  think  there  is  enough  ditferenco  in  the  value 
of  their  products  between  the  ages  of  four  and  five 
years  to  warrant  a  separate  class  for  each. 

Then  as  to  making  an  allowance  for  each  day's 
difference  in  age  in  the  two,  three  and  four-year-old 
classes,  that  exact  ditt'ereuce,  T  think,  cannot  be 
accurately  defined.  It  would  make  very  little  if 
any  difference,  other  things  being  equal,  whether  a 
heifer  was  thirty  or  thirt\'-five  months  old.    The  dif- 


ference in  the  time  of  calving  would  have  a  greater 
influence  on  the  product  than  a  few  months'  difference 
in  age. 

For  instance,  if  one  cow  had  been  in  milk  four  or 
more  months,  another  two  months,  and  a  third  cow 
only  twenty  or  thirty  days,  then  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  more  required  of  the  newly  calved  cow  and  an 
allowance  made  for  the  difference  of  time  each  cow 
had  been  in  milk. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Hall  has  put  the  matter  before 
the  public  in  the  light  he  has,  and  join  him  in  the 
hope  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  give 
the  matter  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

Robert  Ashburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


Work  the  Bull. 


Our  dairy,  says  a  writer  in  an  Eastern  exchange, 
has  work  for  a  horse  each  day,  but  not  enough  to 
keep  one  for  that  work  alone.  The  work  being 
somewhat  irregular,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the 
horses  were  away  when  one  was  needed  for  the 
dairy.  Now,  we  have  two  service  bulls  who  have 
been  spending  their  surplus  energy  in  pawing  up 
their  yai'd  or  in  breaking  down  the  gates.  It 
occured  to  us  that  we  might  ])rofitably  turn  one  of 
them  into  a  cart-horse,  or  better  still  a  cart-bull. 
Accordingly  we  brought  out  the  Shorthorn  and 
hitched  him  to  the  cart  and  proceeded  to  teach  him. 
In  less  than  two  weeks  he  would  guide  fairly  well  by 
the  bit  and  lines  and  could  be  driven  on  the  campus 
with  a  load  of  corn  to  have  his  picture  taken. 

We  drive  him  now  with  the  lines  any  place  on  the 
farm  that  we  wish.    Ho  hauls  all  the  corn  for  soiling 
thirty-one  cows,  as  well  as  the  manure  from  the 
stables.    And  he  does  all  this  in  such  a  willing  way; 
just  as  though  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  provide 
for  his  family.    The  loads  which   he  hauls  are  as 
heavy  as  any  we  used  to  haul  with  a  l(J()0-pound 
j  hoi'se.    He  weighs  less  than  1400  pounds. 
I     There  is  a  wide  strap  passing  around  in  front  of 
j  his  head  between  the  horns  and  eyes.    This  is  the 
j  part  of  the  harness  by  which  the  load  is  i)ulled.  It 
is  a  copy  of  the  old  German  way  of  hitching  oxen  to 
j  a  load.    The  rest  of  the  harness  is  the  cart  harness 
which  we  used  on  the  horses,  the  head  gear  taking 
the  place  of  the  collar  and  hames.    This  head  gear  is 
tnade  of  leather  and  looks  somewhat  like  a  breast 
collar.    It  is  padded  like  the  latter.    It  is  four  feet 
long  and  the  padded  portion  is  two  feet  long  and 
I  three  inches  wide.    Kach  end  of  the  leather  has  a 
ring  in  it  to  which  the  cart  chain  may  be  fastened. 
The  sti-aps  whie^i  are  fastened  to  the  collar  and 
I  pass  over  the  head  and  behind  the  horns  should  be 
j  fifteen  inches  apart.    These  hold  the  collar  in  plac^e. 
They  are  buckled  behind  the  horns  and  on  top  of  the 
head.    Just  below  where  these  straps  are  fastened 
are  attached  the  cheek  straps  which  hold  the  bit. 
We  think  the  cheek  straps  ought  to  be  a  little 
farther  back  rather  than  directly  under  the  head 
strap,  as  they  cover  the  bull's  eyes  if  they  are  too 
far  forward.    These  straps  should  be  fifteen  inches 
long. 

If  you  have  no  cart,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  com- 
mon back-pad,  with  breeching  and  hold  backs,  would 
take  the  place  of  the  cart  hai-ness.  Tugs  of  either 
rope,  leather  or  chain  might  be  used.  This  would 
make  a  harness  suitaljle  for  hitching  to  a  spring 
wagon  or  a  lumber  wagon. 

No  one  would  recommend  keeping  a  bull  for  work 
only.  But  it  does  seem  that  when  one  can  be  broken 
so  easily  and  in  so  short  a  time,  the  practice  of  using 
a  bull  for  such  work  should  be  recommended  to 
dairymen  who  are  working  under  conditions  similar 
to  ours.  While  it  not  only  pays  from  the  amount  of 
work  obtained,  it  will  also  give  the  bull  exercise  and 
make  him  more  docile. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Caponizing. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  are  experimenting  with 
capons  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  review  of  the 
practice  from  an  Eastern  caponizer  as  follows: 

I  have  jn'acticed  and  preached  caponizing  many 
years,  and  the  more  I  practice  it  the  more  thor- 
oughly convinced  I  am  that  thei'e  is  no  branch  of  the 
])oultry  business  that  pays  as  well  for  the  poultry- 
keeper  who  is  in  the  business  to  supply  markets  with 
his  pi'oducts.  There  is  no  question  that  selling  set- 
ting eggs  for  $5  a  dozen  and  breeding  birds  at  $10 
each  is  more  pi-ofitable  if  one  has  that  kind  of  trade, 
but  the  few  who  obtain  these  prices  are  scattered 
and  far  between.  In  fact,  but  one  breeder  in  ten 
who  attempts  to  sell  at  fancy  prices  ever  gets  his 
money  back  for  the  expense  he  goes  to  in  making  a 
market. 

I  believe  in  keeping  the  best  and  purest  stock  of 
any  breed  or  breeds  of  fowl  that  I  may  like,  catching  i 
a  trade  now  and  then  for  a  breeder,  a  trio  or  some 
setting  eggs;  but  I  should  rely  for  my  profit  on  my 
capons  and  market  eggs.  I  find  the  former  the 
greatest  source  of  profit  from  poultry.    They  exceed 


anything  else,  and  it  is  a  great  wonder  to  me  that 
poultrymen  all  over  the  .country  have  not  "caught 
on  "  to  this  branch  of  the  business  long  before.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  it  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked entirely  except  by  a  few  Jerseyites  who  have 
been  smart  enough  to  see  the  profit  there  was  in 
capons  and  the  advantage  they  had  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  giving  them  the  whole  field  to  work  in.  The 
consequence  was  they  had  the  markets  all  to  them 
selves  and  for  many  years  have  been  making  lots  of 
money  out  of  this  monopoly.  So  closely  have  they 
held  this  branch  of  the  poultry  business  to  them 
selves  that  it  has  created  an  impression  all  over  the 
country  that  capons  could  be  raised  only  in  that 
State  and  sold  only  in  Philadelphia.  This  of  course 
pleased  the  boys  in  New  .Tersey  and  they  took  but 
little  trouble  to  contradict  this  belief. 

But,  like  all  things,  the  fact  at  last  leaked  out  that 
it  was  a  very  simple  thing  to  caponize  a  chicken,  and 
that  he  would  grow,  thrive  and  prtxluce  just  as  fin(> 
a  capon  in  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  as  in 
New  Jersey.  Such  notions  that  have  been  put  into 
the  minds  of  poultry-raisers  for  the  past  twenty 
years — yes,  fifty — on  the  subject  of  caponizing  are 
absurd,  lacking  even  the  shadow  of  truth.  Writers 
have  taken  up  the  subject  who  knew  nothing  about 
it  and  then  went  on  to  tell  all  about  it.  Men  who 
did  know  something  about  it  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  operation  have  allowed  the  impression  to  go 
forth  that  it  was  a  very  difiicult  operation,  thinking, 
I  suppose,  to  magnify  the  importance  of  their  own 
ability.  Cranks  have  labored  hard  to  make  out  a 
case  of  cruelty,  forgetting  in  their  philanthropic 
fervor  the  i)ain  the  bird  suffers  in  antagonizing 
other  males  for  six  months.  They  would  rather  see 
a  bird  suffer  every  day,  enjoy  seeing  the  fight,  than 
to  have  their  sensitive  systems  shocked  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  second's  pain,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  cause  the  bird  to  have  a  peaceful  life  there- 
after, free  from  the  interruptions  of  fights  and 
quarrels. 

Let  every  poultryman  caponize  all  the  cockerels 
he  has  that  he  does  not  wish  to  preserve  for  breeders. 
He  will  gain  in  two  ways.  The  bird  of  any  breed 
will  grow  forty  per  cent  in  weight,  and  if  for  sale  he 
will  bring  forty  per  cent  more  in  price.  These  two 
features  make  together  a  very  hand.some  profit. 

Beyond  the  gain  in  weight  and  pi-ice,  a  cajjon  is  a 
bird  that  is  seldom,  if  ever,  sick  or  ailing.  They  are 
always  strong  and  well.  I  nevei-  yet  saw  a  sick 
capon.  They  become  docile,  quite  easily  iiandled  and 
cared  for,  and  consume  less  food  than  any  other 
fowls. 


A  California  Boy  on  Poultry. 

Ilei-bert  i'reston  of  Garden  Grove  writes  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Cultiininr  his  experience  with  fowls, 
which  will  be  interesting  to  other  boys  who  have  an 
idea  of  doing  something  for  themselves.  This  is  his 
narrative: 

I  started  with  a  very  small  capital — one  hen  and 
one  dozen  eggs,  given  me  b}'  an  enthusiast  and 
well  wisher.  Fi-om  this  I  got  five  pullets 'and  one 
cockerel,  which  enabled  me  to  increase  my  flock  to 
two  or  tliree  dozen  chickens  of  common  breed. 

Having  often  read  that  a  jiure-bred  fowl  was  much 
better  than  a  common  one,  I  I'osolved  to  dispose  of 
my  entire  flock.  A  i-eady  i)ur-chaser  was  found  for 
my  pullets  at  sixty  cents  each:  old  hens  and  roosters 
at  a  less  price.  With  the  proceeds  1  bought  eleven 
hens  and  one  rooster  of  the  Black  Leghorn  breed. 
As  one  may  naturally  suspect,  my  first  lot  of 
thoroughbreds  were  not  of  the  finest,  so  my  first 
step  was  to  improve  them.  This  I  did  and  continue 
to  do  occasionally,  by  getting  a  cock  from  .some  dis- 
tant breeder,  so  that  it  will  not  be  related  to  my 
present  hens.  I  then  select  my  best  hens  to  put 
with  him.  The  eggs  thus  obtained  I  put  in  the  incu- 
bator or  under  hens,  always  selecting  the  best- 
formed  eggs. 

The  young  chicks,  when  hatched,  are  given  to  a 
few  sitting  hens,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  or 
thirty-  being  given  to  each  one.  while  the  other  liens, 
when  robbed,  are  '  broken  up  "  and  allowed  to  lay 
again. 

The  hen  with  her  chickens  is  put  into  a  lath  coop 
and  allowed  all  the  food  they  can  eat,  with  ])lenty  of 
fresh  water. 

The  food,  I  find,  should  be  as  simple  as  [)ossible — 
good  clean  wheat,  onions,  alfalfa  and  egg  shells 
crushed  fine.  The  hen  is  kept  confined  until  the 
chicks  are  about  six  weeks  old,  the  coop  being  fre- 
quently moved  to  a  clean  place.  They  are  then 
transferred  to  a  small  yard,  ItixK!  fi'ct,  with  a  small 
house  or  shed  of  three  closed  sides  made  of  shakes. 
The  old  hen  is  kept  there  to  teach  them  to  roost,  and 
thi'ii  dismissed  to  continue  her  laying.  The  diet  Ls 
i-lianged  to  wheat  and  whole  corn  and  plenty  of  grass, 
water  and  shells.  Pullets  and  cockerels  are  kept 
together  here  until  three  or  four  months  old,  and 
then  the  former  are  put  with  my  large  Hock  of  hens. 
The  cockerels  I  cull,  reserving  those  which  1  think 
fit  for  breeding,  and  the  others  I  send  to  market.  In 
this  way  I  make  room  for  the  next  lot  of  small 
chickens,  and  do  not  have  on  hand  a  lot  of  cockerels 
which  are  not  worth  keeping. 

My  laying  hens  are  fed  twice  each  day.  morning  j 
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and  evening.  Corn  on  the  ear  is  given  them  to  pick 
at  throughout  the  day,  cooked  whole  barley  in  the 
morning  and  wheat  in  the  evening.  Bran  mixed 
with  cooked  meat  or  vegetables  is  given  them  occa- 
sionally. As  a  substitute  for  butcher's  meat  I  kill 
wild  jack  rabbits  and  cut  them  up  with  a  hatchet. 
Tf  you  arc  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  meat  and  bone 
cutter,  just  run  the  rabbit  through  it,  and  you  will 
have  raw  meat  and  green  bone  at  little  expense. 

A  great  many  poultry  raisers  think  their  fowls 
must  have  tight  houses,  with  board  floors  and  glass 
windows.  Well,  I  quite  differ  with  them,  for  if  your 
hen  house  be  ever  so  fine,  some  hens  will  fiy  to  the 
top  and  take  up  their  lodgings  there.  My  hen  house 
is  made  of  shaites  and  one  by  threes,  shakes  extend- 
ing to  within  one  and  one-half  feet  of  the  ground  on 
two  sides,  and  the  gable  ends  closed  only  half.  An- 
other house  is  made  of  lath,  with  a  few  shakes  put 
on  the  outside  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain. 

I  go  over  the  houses  and  yards  very  often  to  clean 
them,  using  crude  oil  or  kerosene  to  oil  the  roosts  to 
prevent  mites.  By  keeping  the  yards  and  houses 
clean,  I  have  not  lost  even  one  hen  from  sickness  for 
a  long  time,  and  in  fact  I  have  not  had  one  case  of 
sickness,  even,  among  my  small  chickens  since  they 
left  their  mother. 

I  manage  to  attend  to  my  chickens  and  do  ten 
hours'  work  in  the  field  besides,  so  you  see  a  boy  as 
well  as  a  man  may  have  his  own  flock  of  thorough- 
bred fowls,  attend  to  his  other  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  plenty  of  pocket  money  and  the 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  breeding  fowls  to  win  in 
the  show  room. 

My  advice  to  youthful  beginners — and  every  one, 
for  that  mattei- — is  to  keep  nothing  but  thorough- 
bred fowls.  As  to  breed,  choose  what  you  like,  but 
I  liave  found  the  Leghorns  to  be  the  greatest  egg 
producers. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Where  Is  the  Lameness? 


It  is  not  always  easy  to  locate  exactly  the  scat  of 
lameness,  unless  the  disease  be  very  acute.  Conse- 
quently, a  bulletin  on  lameness  in  horses  and  mules, 
which  Dr.  Tait  Butler  issues  from  the  Mississippi 
Experiment  Station,  has  a  preliminary  chapter  on 
locating  the  lamcne,ss.  He  holds  that  it  is  always 
well  to  observe  the  animal  while  standing  at  ease, 
for  when  undisturbed  it  is  apt  to  show  in  a  more  or 
less  definite  manner  any  soreness  which  may  exist; 
in  fact,  the  first  manifestations  of  a  condition  which 
may  in  time  result  in  lameness  are  frequently  ob- 
served while  the  animal  is  standing  quietly.  If  a 
horse  rests  cither  front  foot,  even  slightly,  while 
standing  squarely  with  his  weight  upon  the  other 
three  feet,  it  is  always  sufficient  to  arouse  a  well- 
founded  suspicion  of  soreness  in  the  rested  member. 
If,  however,  he  rests  a  front  and  a  hind  foot  of  oppo- 
site sides,  it  may  indicate  nothing  more  than  a  little 
carelessness.  Again,  it  is  necessai-y  to  observe  the 
first  movements  of  the  animal  after  he  has  been 
standing  for  some  time,  for  in  the  first  stages  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  lameness  the  only  evidence  of  disease 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  first  few  steps  that  the  ani- 
mal takes. 

When  the  foregoing  observations  have  been  made 
and  carefully  noted,  it  is  always  advisable  the  see 
the  animal  in  more  rapid  motion,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  excite  him  or  make  him  go  too  fast,  for  if  he  be 
only  slightly  lame  any  excitement  may  cause  him  to 
travel  without  showing  any  lameness.  The  best  con- 
dition under  which  to  observe  the  lameness  is  a  slow 
trot  on  a  hard  road,  with  the  head  unrestrained; 
that  is,  the  horse  should  hot  be  reined  up,  nor  should 
there  he  an  y  person  on  his  back,  out  if  he  be  led  with 
a  loose  halter  at  as  slow  a  trot  as  possible,  the  first 
condition  will  have  been  obtained.  In  determining 
the  location  of  the  affected  part  the  first  point  is  to 
ascertain  whether  it  be  in  a  front  or  hmd  leg.  This 
seems  a  simple  matter,  but  where  the  animal  is  only 
slightly  lame  the  novice  frequently  makes  a  mistake. 
If  the  lameness  is  in  a  front  foot,  and  the  animal  is 
trotted  away  from  the  observer,  it  may  appear  to  be 
in  the  opposite  hind  foot,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
feet  come  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  If,  however,  the  observer  takes  the  care 
to  have  the  animal  brought  toward  him  as  well  as 
moved  away,  he  will  readily  detect  the  difference  by 
the  fact  that  the  lameness  will  appear  greater  when 
the  diseased  member  is  nearer  to  him. 

The  next  point  is  to  determine  whether  the  lame- 
ness is  in  the  left  or  right  foot.  This  may  always  be 
done  without  difficulty  if  the  lameness  be  severe,  but 
if  only  slight  the  inexperienced  may  readily  make  a 
mistake.  If  the  following  rule  be  remembered,  no 
trouble  will  be  experienced  in  this  case.  When  the 
lame  foot  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground  it  will  be 
quickly  jerked  up  and  this  movement  will  give  a  more 
or  less  decided  upward  movement  to  the  head  if  it  be 
in  a  front  leg,  and  to  the  hip  if  it  be  in  a  hind  leg. 
Also,  when  the  well  foot  comes  to  the  ground  the 
weight  will  be  fully  thrown  upon  it  and  there  will  be 
a  decided  dropping  of  the  head  or  hip  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Having  ascertained  which  limb  is  af¥ected  the  next 


and  more  knportant,  as  well  as  more  difficult  point, 
is  to  definitely  locate  the  disease.  For  some  un- 
known reason  those  not  very  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject almost  invariably  locate  what  to  them  appear 
obscure  cases  of  lameness,  in  the  shoulder,  hip,  or 
stifle.  In  fact,  however,  these  parts  are  much  less 
frequently  affected  than  many  others.  The  reason 
for  this  misconception  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  of 
this  we  may  be  certain,  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
lameness  seen  in  horses  and  mules  is  in  the  knee  or 
some  part  below  it.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  bones  farthest  from  the  body  meet  each 
other  in  a  more  nearly  vertical  line,  and  are  smaller, 
which  increases  the  weight  and  concussion  on  any 
given  point  and  thereby  renders  it  more  liable  to 
disease.  Those  parts  at  a  distance  from  the  body 
are  also  more  liable  to  strain.  The  following  general 
rules  may  be  given  to  aid  in  locating  lameness,  and 
will  at  least  be  of  considerable  service  in  distinguish- 
ing lameness  above  the  knee  or  hocks  from  that  in 
those  joints,  or  below  them.  If  an  animal  places  one 
front  foot  in  advance  of  another,  even  slightly,  for 
the  purpose  of  resting  it,  and  stands  squarely  upon 
the  other  three  feet,  we  may  infer  that  the  lameness 
is  either  in  the  knee  or  below  it.  If  the  lameness  be 
in  the  region  of  the  shoulder  joint,  the  foot  will  prob- 
ably be  placed  with  only  the  toe  on  the  ground  back 
of  the  other  foot,  the  leg  hanging  somewhat  loosely 
in  a  bent  or  flexed  position.  If  in  the  region  of  the 
elbow  joint,  that  is,  the  one  between  the  knee  and 
the  shoulder,  the  leg  will  be  held  in  the  same  general 
position,  but  the  toe  usually  rests  on  the  ground  op- 
posite the  other  foot.  Again,  if  the  lameness  be  be- 
low the  knee  the  animal  will,  in  moving  the  diseased 
member,  extend  it  well  forwai'd  and  bring  the  other 
up  to  it,  or  only  a  short  distance  in  advance,  while  in 
high  lameness  the  lame  member  will  not  be  advanced 
much  in  front  of  the  well  foot,  and  consequently  th3 
long  step  will  be  taken  with  the  well  leg,  which  is  the 
opposite  of  what  occurs  in  low  lameness. 

These  characteristic  actions  will  usually  be  plain 
when  the  lameness  is  well  marked,  but  will  be  less 
plain  as  the  lameness  is  less  severe;  in  fact,  when  the 
lameness  is  slight,  only  the  eye  of  the  expert  will  be 
able  to  detect  the  differences  of  action. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  locating  of  lame- 
ness is  largely  a  process  of  elimination,  that  is,  the 
absence  of  any  indication  of  lameness  in  any  other 
part  of  the  leg  may  be  negative  evidence  of  as  much 
value  as  the  positive  signs  of  the  disease. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Horse  Notes. 


Alxiiif  A/i.r. — Alix,  the  mare  that  has  succeeded  in 
placing  the  record  a  notch  nearer  the  limit  of  speed, 
is  an  abnormally  developed  mare,  being  sixteen 
hands  long  and  about  fifteen  hands  high.  The  per- 
fectly proportioned  horse  should  be  of  the  same 
measurement  in  length  and  height.  This  malconfor- 
mation  may  be  to  her  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
speed,  as  it  gives  her  the  stride  of  twenty-two  feet, 
which  has  carried  her  faster  than  any  other  trotter 
that  has  ever  lived.  The  sulky  in  which  Alix,  2:03iS, 
was  driven  her  mile  was  the  lightest  ever  made, 
weighing  only  twenty-one  pounds.  This  is  from  eight 
to  twelve  pounds  lighter  than  the  best  "bike"  sul- 
kies. The  weight  includes  the  shafts.  The  sulky  is 
made  largely  of  aluminum  and  withstood  the  test 
successfully. 

Trotting  and  I'dciiifi. — It  seems  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional impossibility,  says  the  Brrcihvs''  (lazrttc,  for 
some  drivers  to  allow  a  horse  to  keep  on  his  natural 
gait.  A  few  years  ago  there  came  out  a  two-year- 
old  trotter  called  Luby  that  made  the  very  credit- 
able record  of  2:20  at  that  age.  But  Luby's  driver 
somehow  got  it  into  his  head  that  the  horse  ought  to 
pace  fast,  and  for  the  last  three  years  attempts  have 
been  made  to  campaign  him  at  that  gait.  The  horse 
always  wanted  to  trot,  and  in  one  pacing  race  was 
disqualified  because  he  persisted  in  trotting.  A 
Kentucky  paper  says  that  Luby  has  changed  hands, 
and  that  his  new  driver  began  letting  him  trot,  with 
the  result  that  the  horse  has  already  stepped  a  mile 
in  2:15,  and  those  who  have  seen  him  work  think  he 
will  be  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  fall  meetings,  a 
mile  in  2:10  not  being  deemed  beyond  his  capacity. 
Luby  is  certainly  trotting-bred,  being  by  Post  Boy, 
2:23;  dam  by  Kentucky  Prince.  This  scheme  of  try- 
ing to  make  trotters  pace  and  pacers  trot  is  being 
carried  to  absurd  lengths  since  hopples  have  come 
into  general  use.  Driver  McHenry,  speaking  of  the 
recent  Galesburg  meeting,  said  that  there  were  250 
horses  on  the  grounds,  and  that  150  of  them  wore 
hopples. 

Hdchnrji  Style. — The  general  result  of  the  recent 
Hackney  sales  in  England  and  Scotland  is  said  by  the 
ScDttish  Fanner  to  have  been  "in  favor  of  the  York- 
shire type.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  prices  real- 
ized, even  by  such  eminent  breeders  as  Mr.  Rowell 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Morton,  warranted  the  opinion  that 
the  Norfolk  Hackney  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  other.  Indeed  it  is  now  proved  beyond  dispute, 
we  should  think,  that  the  Yorkshire  type  is  the  more 
fashionable. 

Heart  Disease  Among  Homes. — Heart  disease  is  more 
I  common  among  horses  than  is  generally  believed, 


says  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal.  Many  a  sudden 
illness  and  death,  attributed  to  poison,  are  due  to 
cardiac  affection.  In  the  current  number  of  the 
JonriKil  iif  Coiirpd ratirc  PdtliiiliKj;!,  Prof.  Stewart 
Stockman  of  the  Dick  College,  Edinburgh,  has  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  subject  indicated.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  most  general  heart  trouble  of  the 
horse  is  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  in  the  ratio,  ac- 
cording to  Nocard's  recorded  observations,  of 
twenty-eight  to  forty-two;  and  Frohner  found  in  ten 
cases  that  seven  were  lesions  of  the  left  heart. 
Horses  suffering  from  the  more  general  form  of 
heart  disease  are  not  necessarily  useless.  They 
rarely  drop  down  and  expire  instantaneously  in  the 
street  or  on  the  highway.  However,  horses  showing 
symptoms  of  heart  disturbances  should  not  be  se- 
verely taxed  in  strength  or  speed,  else  serious  con- 
sequences may  be  precipitated. 

Speed  ill  Fifty  Years. — The  Stiielc  Farm  shows  that 
from  the  time  that  old  Lady  Suffolk  first  beat  2:30  to 
harness  over  the  Beacon  course  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
in  1845,  the  world's  trotting  record  has  been  equaled 
or  reduced  thirty-five  times  by  fourteen  different 
trotters.  The  advance  has  been  steady  and  gradual 
in  the  main,  and  shows  that  on  the  average  about 
five  seconds  marks  the  progress  of  each  decade.  The 
following  table  shows  the  best  trotting  record  as  it 
stood  at  the  end  of  each  decade  from  1845  to  the 
present  year: 


YR. 

NAME. 

SIKE. 

Rec. 

Red'n. 

184.5 
18,% 
186.5 
1875 
1885 
1894 

Lady  Suffolk  

Engineer  II  

Bogus  Hunter  

Abdallah  

Harold  

2:29H 

2:27 

2:\9% 

2:14 

2:m\ 

2:03^ 

Flora  Temple  

Goldsmith  Maid  

0.02H 
0.07 '4 
0.053i 
0.05^ 
0.05 

Alix  

It  is  perhaps  peculiar  that  all  of  the  above  records 
should  have  been  held  by  mares,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
all  the  greatest  honors  of  the  turf  have  belonged  to 
the  trotting  queens.  It  is  true  that  Dexter  and 
Rarus,  St.  Julien  and  .lay-Eye-See  have  held  the 
record  at  different  times,  and  the  first  named  was  a 
remarkable  horse  in  many  ways,  but  the  names  of 
Flora  Temple,  Goldsmith  Maid,  Maud  S.  Sunol, 
Nancy  Hanks  and  Alix  are  more  familiar  as  their  ex- 
ploits have  been  greater.  No  stallion  has  yet  held 
the  trotting  record.  It  has  been  equaled  or  reduced 
nine  times  by  geldings  and  twenty-six  times  by 
mares. 

A  Fast  Year. — The  trotting  season  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  It  is  an  odd  fact,  says  the  Kentucky 
Stiir/r  Farm,  that  the  number  of  miles  in 2:10 or  better 
for  this  year,  both  for  trotters  and  pacers,  is  exactly 
twenty-seven  less  than  during  all  previous  history. 
As  the  remaining  weeks  of  October  have  in  the  past 
been  productive  of  many  fast  miles,  it  looks  now  as 
if  1894  will  make  a  record  that  will  knock  out  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  previous  years. 

American.  Iforses  for  E.rporf.  — Fortunately  for  the 
breeders  of  trotting  stock  in  this  country,  the  for- 
eign demand  for  American  horses  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, says  the  American  Breeder.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, some  unprincipled  dealers  have  imposed  upon 
foreigners  in  the  past,  which  causes  them  to  look 
upon  all  Americans  and  American  horses  with  dis- 
trust. Were  it  not  for  this  fact  the  present  demand 
abroad  would  be  much  greater  than  it  now  is.  This 
is  especially  true  of  Germany.  The  Kneebs  affair 
has  doubtless  injured  the  trade  there  very  materially. 
The  Germans  made  such  an  example  of  Kneebs,  how- 
ever, that  shysters  will  be  likely  to  give  that  country 
a  wide  birth  in  the  future.  Some  time  ago  Messrs. 
Harry  Hamilton  and  Tj.  W.  Cutts  of  Vermont  took 
several  head  of  horses,  including  the  stallion  Star 
Franklin,  to  Germany.  These  gentlemen  arrived 
home  on  the  22d  ult.  They  had  a  very  pleasant  trip 
and  were  quite  successful  in  making  sales  of  their 
stock.  They  stated  that  the  demand  there  calls  for 
horses  of  good  size  and  substance,  not  less  than  15.2 
hands  in  height,  strongly  put  up,  pure  gaitcd  and 
with  good  knee  action.  Pedigree  is  of  very  little 
account.    They  want  horses  rather  than  pedigrees. 

Sunlight  for  Jlorses. — The  pi'opcr  nursing  of  sick 
horses  requii'es  only  slightly  less  delicate  attention 
than  the  nursing  of  sick  men.  Not  to  speak  of  diet 
and  medicine,  frequent  change  of  bedding  and  cloth- 
ing ar(>,  as  indispensable  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Perfect  attention,  abundant  light  and  pure  atmos- 
phere should  always  be  prime  considerations  in 
treating  the  stable  patient  as  well  as  the  human  sub- 
ject. The  horse  is  by  nature  one  of  the  children  of 
light,  and  not  of  darkness — of  the  open  air,  not  of 
the  confined,  stuffy  stall.  In  his  wild  state  he  seeks 
the  sunlight  of  the  plains,  and  avoids  the  darkiu>ss  of 
forest  glens;  and  if  we  would  fortify  him  against  the 
destructive  effects  of  protracted  illness,  we  should 
ensure  him  the  free  light  of  day  and  full  enjoyment 
of  the  pure  curcumambient  air.  He  should,  when 
ailing,  not  be  tied  up  to  rack  or  manger,  but  have 
the  comparative  freedom  of  a  roomy  box.  It  is 
strange  that  most  stable  architects  think  any  odd 
space  in  a  dark  corner  that  cannot  be  well  utilized 
to  form  stalls  is  quite  good  enough  a  situation  for  a 
a  loose  box  or  for  an  infirmary  for  a  horse  "  told  oft'" 
as  too  ill  to  work  and  requiring  veterinary  treat- 
ment. There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the 
architecture  and  sanitation  of  the  stable  for  both 
sick  and  healthy  horses. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 

riore  About  Windmills. 

Describing  irrigation  methods  in  southwestern 
Kansas,  a  writer  in  Jliirjx  r  x  Wnh  h/  says  that  so 
mucli  water  was  taken  from  the  Arkansas  river  by 
Colorado  irrigators  that  it  became  dry  in  summer, 
and  Kansas  farmers  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
"  underflow  "  of  their  lands,  which  was  raised  to  the 
surface  by  wind  power,  applied  to  drive  wells  ten  to 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  saved  and  warmed  in  reser- 
voirs. There  are  about  150  reservoir  irrigated  farms 
near  Garden  City,  and  more  are  constantly  in 
jjreparatiou.  Some  unknown  benefactor  invented 
and  made  from  old  lumber  the  "  Jumbo"  windmill — 
otherwise  known  as  the  "  Dutchman."  "  Overshot  " 
and  "Go-devil."  Four  posts  are  .set  in  the  ground 
and  boxed  in  with  boards.  An  axle  with  four  to 
eight  spokes,  on  which  wooden  paddles  are  nailed,  is 
set  on  the  box  east  and  west  to  catch  the  prevailing 
south  and  north  winds.  A  crank  on  one  or  both  ends 
works  the  pump  or  pumps.  The  box  shields  the 
lower  part  of  the  wheel,  while  the  top  is  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  winds.  It  is  cheaply  built  of  all  sizes, 
and  is  doing  good  service  in  pastures,  at  reservoirs, 
farm  houses  and  to  irrigate  small  gardens.  While  a 
few  sections  are  sujjplied  by  artesian  waterflow,  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  arid  West  must  be  irri- 
(/iifimi  1)1/  irijiiJ  —  comijelling  the  powerful  prairie 
winds  to  raise  the  present  useless  underflow  to  the 
surface. 

rALrn.ATION  OK  roWKR  OF  WI.ND.MII.I.S. 

An  agricultural  engineer  gives  the  < 'ountn/  (Ji  nth  - 
iitdii  a  method  of  calculation  which  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  our  readers.  He  says:  A  leading  authority 
of  New  York,  on  windmills  and  air  motors  generally, 
gave  the  estimated  number  of  these  machines  in  use 
in  the  United  States  in  1885  as  750,000.  As  this 
number  has  certainly'  been  largely  increased  during 
the  interval  since  then,  it  may  be  easily  accepted  as 
a  fact  that  not  less  than  a  full  million  of  them  are 
now  in  operation.  As  the  majority  of  these  are  used 
on  farms,  and  the  use  of  them  is  a  great  convenience 
to  farmers,  and  the  variety  of  them  is  constantly  be- 
ing added  to,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  price 
and  with  lessened  lost,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  be  more  and  more  availed  of.  And  yet  it  is 
doubtless  the  case  that  not  one  person  who  uses  the 
machines  in  ten  thousand  has  any  clear  or  exact 
knowledge  of  their  ability  or  the  method  of  measur- 
ing it. 

A  vast  number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
with  air  motors  in  the  effort  to  fix  some  laws  by 
which  their  power  may  be  ascertained  readily.  Of 
course  there  are  some  mathematical  ])rinciples  by 
which  theoretical  calculations  may  be  made  with  ap- 
pro.ximate  certainty,  but  the  winds  are  very  uncer- 
tain— proverbially  so — and  it  has  recjuired  numerous 
aiCtual  tests  to  ascertain  the  rules  b}'  which  the 
force  of  it  upon  variously  constructed  machines  may 
be  predicated.  The  result  on  the  average  of  a  great 
many  experiments  has  been  to  formulate  the  follow- 
ing rule: 

Multiply  the  area  in  sijuare  feet  of  the  face  of  the 
sails  by  the  cube  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  feet 
per  second,  and  divide  the  product  by  1,080,000. 
The  quotient  is  the  gross  horse  power.  This  exam- 
ple is  given: 

A  ten-foot  circular  faced  mill  of  the  best  construc- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  used.  The  area  of  the  face  is 
78.54  square  feet.  The  wind  is  blowing  15  miles  an 
hour,  which  is  equal  to  22  feet  per  second;  this  cubed 
is  10,(348  feet,  and  multii)lied  by  the  area  of  the  mill 
equals  885.8(58.  This  divided  by  1,080,000  is  very 
nearly  eight-tenths  of  one-honse  power.  This  is 
gross,  and  the  allowance  for  loss  by  friction  equal  to 
one-third  is  to  be  deducted,  so  that  such  a  mill  will 
give  about  one-half  of  one-horse  power.  As  the  in- 
crease in  power  of  larger  mills  is  equal  to  the  differ-  ' 
ence  of  the  surfaces,  this  sum  thus  obtained  may  be 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  difference,  which  is,  ' 
that  if  the  mill  is  two  times  the  diameter,  the  square 
of  two  being  four,  the  j)ower  is  four  times  that  of  the 
ten-foot  mill.  This  power  is  far  less  than  generally 
thought.  But  the  dilTerence  of  the  form  of  the  wind  f 
surface,  as  it  may  be  called,  has  a  great  effect  on  the 
available  force  of  the  wind.  It  has  been  shown  by 
experiment  that  the  c-up-shaped  fans  placed  on  arms 
make  available  eighty  per  cent  of  the  whole  pressure 
of  the  wind.  Thus  this  form  of  mill  is  the  most 
economical  for  small  powers.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  force  of  any  mill  is  lost  in  the  back  lash,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  a  phrase  well  understood  by  those 
who  use  water  wheels;  this  is  the  resistance  of  the 
back  motion  of  the  returning  buckets,  and  this  ap- 
plies to  this  conical  bucket  motor.  This  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  convex  cups  or  sharp 
cones,  which  in  returning  into  the  wind  present  the 
least  resistance,  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  this 
form  of  mill  is  the  most  economical.  Of  course  the 
good  condition  of  the  gearing  and  the  right  use  of 
lubricants  and  smooth  bearings  all  tell  in  this  calcu- 
lation, as  the  sum  of  the  whole  of  these  is  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  hoi'se  power. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Undeveloped  Resources. 


To  THE  Editor  : — In  these  times  of  distrust,  when 
the  banks  are  bursting  with  their  hoard  of  idle 
money  and  the  masses  are  hungry,  while  the  pro- 
ducer seeks  in  vain  for  a  profitable  market,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  other  fields  as  yet 
but  little  tried  which  offer  better  returns  than  are 
now  realized  from  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture.  In  the  thermal  belt  of  Japan,  along  its 
foothills  and  within  sight  of  its  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, are  found  groves  of  nutmeg  trees  that  yield 
in  nutmegs  and  the  enclosing  hull  of  mace  a  source 
of  revenue  that  could  be  as  readily  realized  in  the 
same  climate  of  California.  Throughout  Mexico 
wild  vanilla  plants  are  found  and  shrewd  Englishmen 
are  making  plantations  as  an  easy  and  sure  return 
for  capital  invested.  What  will  grow  in  Mexico  will 
grow  equally  well  here.  In  Turkey  and  China 
rhubarb  is  grown  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  the 
Turkey  product  realizes  a  hand.some  price.  Our 
climate  can  produce  all  that  Turkey  can.  Through- 
out the  Southern  States  licorice  root  is  grown  to  a 
good  profit,  and  it  can  be  grown  here  as  well  or 
better.  Ginseng  brings  fabulous  prices  from  the 
Chinese  when  the  roots  are  properly  distorted,  and 
a  Californian  that  cannot  make  a  ginseng  root  take 
on  any  shape  the  Chinese  may  desire  is  not  up  to 
date.  The  camphor  tree  grows  in  all  its  beauty  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  State,  and  its  gum  and  wood 
are  ever  in  demand;  so,  also,  with  the  spices. 

In  the  growth  of  medicinal  plants  there  are  many 
that  can  be  grown  here  to  profit,  as  is  practiced  by 
the  Shaker  community  of  New  York,  with  this  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  California  grower,  that  while 
they  are  limited  to  the  hardy  varieties  he  can  grow 
the  rarer,  more  sensitive  and  profitable  drugs. 

Trusting  that  these  suggestions  may  lead  to  ex- 
periments by  the  IJ.  S.  Experiment  Stations  that 
are  favorably  located,  and  in  time  open  up  new 
fields  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital  and 
labor,  I  remain 

Yours  for  California  Resources, 

E.   H.  SCHAEKFLE. 

No  doubt  our  correspondent  is  right  in  the  main, 
and  when  Californians  are  ready  to  put  forth  the  ef- 
fort and  to  exercise  the  patience,  there  are  many 
small  industries  which  may  be  made  moderately 
profitable  here.  The  Experiment  Station  at  Berke- 
ley has  grown  and  distributed  many  of  the  things 
named,  but  to  produce  the  commercial  crop  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  cheap  labor  has  not  hitherto 
seemed  feasible.  Perhaps  in  the  day  of  smaller 
things  which  seems  dawning  we  may  compass  such 
industries.  Vanilla  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  an  or- 
chid very  nearly  if  not  quite  tropical  in  its  require- 
ments. There  is  little  chance  for  it  here.  Licorice 
root  has  been  grown  for  years  in  Sacramento  county, 
but  has  not  proved  very  profitable.  Ginseng  is  a 
finicky  plant.  No  venture  with  it  should  be  large 
until  its  adaptation  to  our  requirements  is  better 
known. 

Our  correspondent  might  have  added  to  his  list 
tea,  opium,  cinnamon  and  a  score  of  other  things 
which  will  grow  perfectly  well  here,  but  which  Amer- 
ican labor  cannot  Droduce  profitably  in  competition 
with  Asiatic. — Ed'  * 


Wheat-Growing  and  Transportation. 

To  THE  Editor: — California's  wheat-growing,  like 
California's  fruit-growing,  has  come  to  depend  very 
largely  on  cheap  transportation.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  as  Mr.  Ohleyer  writes, 
California  can  grow  wheat  as  cheaplj^  as  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  we  are  handicapped 
by  our  distance  from  European  markets. 

If  we  could  modernize  our  institutions,  and  con- 
vince Congress  that  its  chief  function  was  to  attend 
to  the  national  business,  instead  of  doing  its  utmost 
to  obstruct,  delay  and  thwart  such  business,  we 
might  get  the  Nicaragua  canal  dug,  and  this  coast 
put  on  as  good  a  footing  as  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  the  matter  of  proximity  to  a  market 

What  would  be  thought  in  any  private  business  of 
an  individual  member  of  a  firm  getting  up  and  talk- 
ing for  hours  with  the  sole  object  of  wasting  the 
time  of  the  house  and  delaying  business  action  ?  The 
other  members  would  soon  cut  such  nonsense  short 
and  send  the  nuisance  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he 
would  rightfully  belong.  Yet  that  is  what  has  be- 
come an  ordinary  thing,  continued  week  after  week, 
in  our  Congress.  And  they  call  it  "guarding  the 
rights  of  the  minority." 

It  is  high  time,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  rights  of  the 
ninjorltji  were  guarded  by  stopping  such  ridiculous 
trifling,  and  giving  the  American  nation  such  prac- 
tical legislation  as  it  wants. 

The  people  want  a  government  that  shall  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  taxpayers  in  preference  to  those 
of  the  tax-eaters.  If  our  government  cannot  pro- 
vide its  citizens  with  highroads  of  the  nineteenth 
century  pattern,  as  the  German  government  has 
done,  or  attend  to  irrigation  and  canal  requirements, 
as  the  Indian  government  has  done,  it  is  time — and 


high  time — to  amend  or  remodel  our  institutions,  so 
that  they  may  do  these  things.  Public  expenditure 
for  tax-eaters'  purposes,  and  for  destructive  or  war- 
like ends,  is  voted  with  a  whoop  and  hurrah,  as 
patriotic.  Public  exjjcnditure  asked  for  on  behalf  of 
constructive  requirements,  such  as  the  Nicaragua 
canal  and  Government  railroads,  is  pooh-poohed  as 
socialistic  and  dangerous. 

War  ships,  that  will  probably  never  face  any 
enemy  more  favorable  than  a  "  derelict."  are  voted 
freely,  while  Government  railroads,  that  would  at 
once  enable  the  people  to  face  the  nation's  enemy, 
monopoly,  can  hardly  get  serious  consideration  from 
Congress. 

I  trust  our  Fruit-Growers'  convention  at  Sacra- 
mento will  discuss  these  questions  very  fully  and 
freely,  as  it  is  only  by  constant  agitation  that  any 
real  reforms  are  made  possible.  So  mote  it  be ! 
Amen  !  Edward  Berwick. 

Carmel  Valley,  October  28,  1894. 


In  Answer  to  Mr.  Ohleyer. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  valued  paper  of  October 
20th  I  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Ohleyer, 
wherein  he  attributes  the  present  hard  times  to 
overproduction.  His  letter  seems  to  apply  especially 
to  the  very  low  price  of  wheat.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Ohleyer  what  is  the  cause  of  the  very  low  price  on  .so 
many  other  things  ?  I  find  in  the  same  paper  an 
account  of  a  public  sale,  where  valuable  mules  sold 
for  a  mere  song,  while  horses,  ordinarily  worth  $150 
to  $200,  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  harness 
which  went  with  them.  A  fine  farm  of  320  acres  re- 
ceived no  bid,  though  the  terms  offered  were  twenty 
years,  \yth  interest  at  seven  per  cent.  I  sold  a 
little  bunch  of  sheep  (with  wool  on)  for  mutton  a  few 
days  ago  at  $1.25.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  same 
sheep  brought  $H.  The  best  offer  I  have  had  for 
my  fall  clip  is  six  cents. 

I  am  no  statesman.  On  quite  a  number  of  occa- 
j  sions  I  have  asked  intelligent  gentlemen  to  name  a 
dozen  American  statesmen.  Invariably  the  answer 
has  been  '  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay.  "  After 
these,  some  will  pick  one  and  some  another,  in  a  hesi- 
tating manner,  which  convinces  me  that  genuine 
statesmen  are  few  and  far  between. 

It  seems,  from  Mr.  Ohieyer  s  writing,  that  he  be- 
lieves in  what  is  usually  termed  free  trade.  To  prove 
his  idea  he  names  Messrs.  John  Sherman,  Blaine, 
Grant  and  others'  sayings.  Has  Mr.  Ohleyer  any 
reason  to  believe  that  any  of  thofee  men  would  to-day 
help  Mr.  Wilson  to  tear  down  the  fejiccs  ?  I  real- 
ize that  America  has  opportunities  which  other  coun- 
I  tries  have  not.  As  I  understand  it,  the  question  is: 
Should  the  American  statesmen  take  down  the  bar- 
rier and  let  all  nations  enjoy  those  advantages 
equally  with  Americans?  I  do  not  think  that  time 
has  come  as  yet. 

There  are  things  I  cannot  understand,  and  of 
course  oppose  all  things  where  I  can  see  no  outcome. 
I  may  be  too  thickheaded.  For  instance,  some 
years  ago  I  could  not  learn  the  advantages  of  issu- 
ing unlimited  paper  money  (greenbacks);  also,  I 
have  tried  very  hard,  but  so  far  have  failed,  to  un- 
derstand the  money  question  of  to-day.  Paper  money 
is  the  same  as  it  was  years  ago.  Some  people  call 
for  unlimited  silver  coinage.  Now,  as  I  understand 
it.  Uncle  Sam  has  about  three  hundred  millions  of 
silver  in  his  cash  box  that  he  wishes  to  go  out  into 
circulation,  but  somehow  it  finds  its  way  back.  I 
have  on  a  number  of  occasions  spoken  to  out-and-out 
silver  men  who,  like  myself,  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  have  coming  to  them  two  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  would  be  still  more  glad  to  get  it,  even  in 
silver.  Then,  again,  like  myself,  they  would  go 
somewhere  and.  even  at  a  small  cost,  get  gold  for  it. 

Some  years  ago  a  person  could  get  one  hundred 
dollars  in  silver  for  ninety  dollars  in  gold.  I 
learned  to  understand  that.  Now,  some  of  our 
statesmen — their  names  are  legion — would  have 
Uncle  Sam  lend  them  money  at  two  per  cent,  while 
he  is  borrowing  and  I  believe  paying  five  per  cent. 
These  are  things  I  cannot  understand,  and  hence 
do  not  fall  in  line. 

Now,  as  to  protective  tariff.  I  have  read  where 
Mr.  Abe  Lincoln  was  quoted  as  follows:  "  If  an 
American  goes  to  England  and  buys  $20  worth  of 
iron,  England  will  have  the  $20  and  America  will 
have  the  iron.  But  if  an  Amei-ican  goes  to  another 
American  and  buys  $20  worth  of  iron,  America  will 
have  both  the  $20  and  the  iron."  I  have  read 
where  Ben  Franklin  was  quoted  as  saying  the  same 
thing,  only  in  a  more  roundabout  way.  I  can  un- 
derstand this,  and  can  see  no  other  reason  why  the 
wage-earner  in  the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
command  such  wages  as  he  has  with  such  easy  facili- 
ties for  travel  as  exist  nowadays. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  of  late  years 
about  some  people  accumulating  too  much,  or  cre- 
ating wealth  too  fast.  On  looking  the  matter  up.  I 
find  that  all  those  people  began  with  nothing,  and  I 
have  never  yet  found  a  person  who  would  not  like  to 
have  lots  of  plunder.  At  the  same  time,  I  find 
wages  have  steadily  increased.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  people  who  rustle  and  save  can  get  homes  (the 
one  thing  which  we  all  want),  it  is  not  prudent  to 
make  radical  changes.  P.  Peterson. 

Sites,  Cal.,  Oct.  23.  1894. 
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Our 


INew/  Gorham 

IMPROVED  FOR  SEASON  OF  1894=95 


8-foot,  Double  Gear,  with  2  Horses  will  seed  15  Acres  per  Day,  weight  730  lbs.   With  Cultivator  

"     "  "  "     *       "  "  "  "  "         "  "    180  00 

1* «       "  "  "  "  "  •'         "    305  00 

If  caster  wheel  is  not  wanted,  deduct  from  list  S15  00. 

The  Improv/ed  Gorham  Is  furnished  with  a  Spring  Tooth  Cultiv 

The  Gorham,  unlike  force  feed  seeders  and  drills,  DOES  NOT  CRACK  THE  SEED,  and  is  the  only  machine  for  which  this  claim  can  be  marie  if  is  im 
proved  to  date;  has  all  desirable  features.  mauc.   n  is  im- 

REMEMBER  that  there  is  no  other  Seeder  like  the  Corham,  end  one  of  the  chief  characterists  of  the  (iorham  is  its  paramount  sunerioritv  as  a  Seeripr 
over  all  others.  ■    i  .y    i>  a,  ot^tuti, 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  flan uf act urers, 


SPIM    F=^Rrtr\dSCO,  SAVCRrt/VlEINTO, 


LOS  rtlNGELES. 


THE  NEW  YOCOM 

Bean  Harvester. 


Send  for  Cata- 
logue, mailed 
free. 


CHEAPEST   AND  BEST. 

The  Only  Harvester  that  is  a  Complete  Success, 

With  One  Horse  an  acre  an  hour  can  be  harvest- 
ed with  perfect  ease. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OK 

STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOW 


,Soli^  Agents  for  California  for 

Morgan  Spading  Harrow. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  inPLEflENTS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Stocl-cton  Cal. 

 THE  

Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  ;i,  1S83.    Patented  April  17,  1883. 


Never  requires 
Oiling  or 
Climbing  of 
Towers. 


Gem  Steel  Wind  Mill 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without 
oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Pnictlcall.v  these  mills  require  no 
altenlion.  Trul.v  a  Gem.  aiul  worth  Its 
wcliTht  111  gold.  It  combines  beaut.v, 
Hln.-iKftli,  durability  and  simplicity. 
Governs  Itself  perfeetl.v.  Is  easil.v 
erected,  and  Is  sold  on  lis  merits:  in 
fact.  11  Is  the  best  on  earth.  They  are 
(reared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel 
making  them  rim  in  the  lightest  wind 
or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirel.v 
(if  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  E;ich  one  o"f 
oui"  Gem  Wind  Mills  is  warranted.  If 
nut  sntlsfaetory,  freicht  will  be  paid 
both  ways,  and  money  refunded. 


We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  Pumps— for  hand,  wind  mill  and 
power  use.  Adapted  for  all  depths  of  wells.  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass 
Goods,  Hose,  Tanks,  etc.   Send  for  our  Catalogue,  mailed  tree. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

31.2-3I-4-  /VlarUet  St.,  San  Franc Isco,  Ca I 


IMPROVED   STEEL   SNATCH  BLOCK. 

This  is  admitted 
by  experts  to  be 
the  best  block  of 
the  kind  in  exist- 
ence. Being  made 
of  the  best  quallt.v 
of  refined  steel,  it 
gives  greater 
strength  in  pro- 
portion to  its 
weight,  and  the 
opening  side  being 
a  solid  piece,  does 
not  detract  from 
Its  strength  as  in 
other  blocks.  In 
using  wire  cable, 
the  damage  to 
which  the  cable  is 
sub.1ect  In  other 
blocks  b.v  jam- 
ming between  the 
cheek  plate  of  the 
block  and  rim  of 
tlic  rmlley  is  en- 
tirely overcome,  as 
t  he  giiiding  ribs  B. 
as  shown  in  the 
cut.  are  snugly 
fitted  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the 
cheek  plates  and 
completely  cover 
the  rim  of  the  pul- 
ley, making  acci- 
dents of  this  kind 
Wherever  a  first-class  block  is  re- 


pn  possible. 


quired,  it  Is  superior  to  any  other.  Cutiihiiiues  sent 
free.  Address,  CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PilLLER 
CO.,  83-84  Zoe  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.)  * 

110  &  113  BEALE  STREET,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.        Steam  Engines. 

.    .    All  Kinds  0}  MACHINERY.    .  . 


Manufactured  hy  (i.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
win  do  the  work  of  Scraiii  r.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  ptuMs 
of  the  coiintr.v. 

Uar'Thls  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  State. 

jPrlce,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  Si40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
831.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSETfDEN,  STOCKTOH,  CAL. 

FOLDING   SAWING  HACHINE. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

BUNS        T^iilliiirb       m  *A¥lrPj*" 
tASr  ''^'*"»P»»S  -TREES. 

fSoBtckMhe 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Every  Duty  and  Any  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  FOR  )  No.  14,  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUES  J  No.  15,  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

RERKIINS 

OAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Complete  outfits  for  small  farm  irrigation,  KXX)  to 
iOSU)  gallons  per  hour. 

Prices,  according  to  capacity,  $200  and  upwards. 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

1 17  Main  St,  San  Francisco. 


F^R/\INCIS    SmiXH    Sc  CO., 

 MANUH'AirrUKERS  ov  


BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

208-211  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Conducted  on  botli  the  European  and 
American  Flan. 

This  favorite  hotel,  located  in  the  best  and  most 
central  portion  of  the  city,  is  under  the  experienced 
management  of  CHAS.  MONTCOMERY,  and  is  as 
good,  if  not  the  best.  Family  and  Ilusincss  Men's 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 

Home  Comforts,  Cuisine  Unexcelli^d,  First-Class 
Service  and  the  Highest  Standard  of  Respectabil- 
ity Guaranteed. 

bur  rooms  cannot  be  surpassed  for  Neatness  and 
Comfin't. 

Electric  return  call  bells  and  electric  lights. 

Board  and  Room,  per  day,  $1.2,^,  $1.50,  $1.7.5  &  $2.(K). 
Hoard  and  Room,  per  week,  $7.00  to  $12.00.  Single 
Rooms,  M  cts.  to  $1.00. 

Free  Coach  to  and  from  the  hotel. 


STOCK  SI  SCALES 


IT  ONE  MAN.   —       .  ^    ,         ,-    •  „ 

Sena  lor  irce  illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
9  cords  daily,  it  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  67,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7-ioot 
saw.  JAHES  LINPORTM, 

37  narl(et  St.,  San  Francisco. 


»=^OR    TOW/IN    \A/ftTER  W/ORfCS. 

HydrauUc,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


ii.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTEI. 

balUUnc  aad  tMtinc  •Dowad  bcfgo  aeocptaBM. 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Scud  for  Ctitaiogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

130  KEAHNV  STREET,  S.VN  FRANCISCO. 

ACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  :ind  Leading  Agri- 
cultural and  Hortleultiir;il  Weekly  of  the 
West.     Estalilislied  1H7().    Trial  Suli.scrliitloiis,  50c 
for  3  mos.  or  $2,111  a  year  (till  further  notice).  The 
Dewey  Publtshintj;  Co.,  22U  Market,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  September  Gale. 


I'm  not  a  L'hickon;  I  have  seen 

Full  many  a  chill  September, 
And  thouph  I  was  a  younff-ster  then, 

That  gale  I  well  remember ; 
The  (lay  before  my  kite  string  snapped, 

And  i,  my  kite  pursuing. 
The  wind  whisked  off  my  palm-leaf  hat ; 

For  me  two  storms  were  brewingl 

11  (  amc  as  quarrels  sometimes  do 

When  married  folks  get  dashing; 
There  was  a  heavy  sigh  or  two 

Before  the  tire  was  flashing — 
A  little  stir  among  the  elouds 

Before  they  rent  asunder-- 
A  little  rocking  of  the  trees, 

And  then  came  on  the  thunder. 

Fjord  !  how  the  ponds  and  rivers  boiled  ! 

They  seemed  like  bursting  craters. 
And  oaks  lay  scattered  on  the  ground 

As  if  they  were  p'tatcrs ; 
And  all  above  was  in  a  howl. 

And  all  below  a  clatter — 
The  earth  was  like  a  fryingpan, 

Or  some  such  hissing  matter. 

It  chanced  to  be  our  washing  day, 

And  all  our  things  were  drying : 
The  storm  came  roaring  through  the  lines, 

And  set  them  all  a-8ying; 
I  saw  the  shirts  and  petticoats 

Go  riding  off  like  witches; 
I  lost,  ah  I  bitterly  I  wept— 

I  lost  my  Sunday  breeches ! 

I  .saw  them  straddling  through  the  air, 

Alas!  too  late  to  win  them; 
I  saw  them  chase  the  clouds,  as  if 

The  devil  had  been  in  them. 
They  were  my  darlings  and  my  pride. 

My  boyhood's  only  riches — 
"Farewell,  farewell,"  I  faintly  cried — 

"My  breeches !  oh,  my  breeches  !" 

That  night  I  saw  them  in  my  dreams- 
How  changed  from  what  I  knew  them! 

The  dews  had  steeped  their  faded  threads. 
The  winds  had  whistled  through  them. 

1  saw  the  wide  and  ghastly  rents. 
Whore  demon  claws  had  torn  them. 

A  hole  was  through  their  amplest  part, 
As  if  an  imp  had  worn  them. 

I  have  had  many  happy  years. 

And  tailors  kind  and  clever. 
But  those  young  pantaloons  have  gone 

Forever  and  forever! 
And  not  till  fate  has  cut  the  last 

Of  all  my  earthly  stitches. 
This  aching  heart  will  cease  to  mourn 

My  loved,  my  long-lost  breeches. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Hester  Sand's  Back  Stoop. 


Supper  was  all  ready  at  the  bi;^  Wal- 
^rave  house:  the  first  plate  of  brown 
muffins  and  the  lifj^htly  turned  omelet 
had  disappeared  with  the  dining-room 
f(irl,  while  Hester  came  from  the  warm 
kitchen  and  dro])ped  into  a  chair  on 
the  cool  back  porch.  Hester  Sand  al- 
ways spoke  of  it  as  ''the  stoop,  "  or 
rather  as  "my  stoop,''  for,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  service  as 
playhouse  t»y  the  Walfj^rave  children,  it 
was  used  only  as  a  passageway,  or  for 
Hester's  resting  place. 

Vines  of  cinnamon  climbed  the  lat- 
tice straight  to  the  evestrough  on  one 
side,  while  over  the  other  drooped  the 
sweet  wild  honeysuckle.  The  path 
down  the  yard  and  the  steps  were  al- 
ways swept  clean,  not  a  weed  daring 
to  be  willful  on  Hester's  domain. 

For  many  years  she  had  been  head 
cook  and  housekeeper  at  the  Wal- 
graves'.  They  all  thought  a  great  deal 
of  Hester,  Mrs.  Walgrave  often  as- 
serted— which  meant  that  they  ap- 
preciated her  worth  as  a  faithful  serv- 
ant, and  finding  she  needed  neither 
vigilance  nor  direction,  gladly  shirked 
responsibility,  leaving  Hester  complete 
mistress  over  the  back  part  of  the 
house. 

The  evening  air,  sweet  with  the 
breath  of  honeysuckle,  played  grate- 
fully about  the  cool  retreat.  Upon  a 
shelf  within  reach  lay  a  little  box  with 
wool  and  crochet  work,  but  she  did  not 
take  it.  Her  hands,  usually  so  busy, 
lay  idle  in  her  lap,  while  she  looked  out 
toward  the  crimson  western  sky.  She 
was  thinking,  in  her  simple  way,  first, 
that  she  was  thankful  for  that  nice 
porch,  where  she  might  knit  or  rest 
when  at  leisure;  surely  a  back  porch 
was  a  blessing.  Then  the  thought 
sprang  into  her  mind  that  she  had 
never  in  her  life  known  what  it  was  to 
sit  on  a  front  porch. 

To  lounge  at  leisure  with  a  family, 
gowned  daintily  and  richly,  what  a 
luxury  !  But  such  things  were  not  for 
her — neither  the  first  nor  the  last.  The 
few  whom  she  could  in  any  sense  desig- 
nate as  family  were  her  nephew,  his 


wife  and  children,  who  managed  to 
make  way  with  many  of  her  hard- 
eai'ned  dollars  with  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  serenity.  Sometimes  she  thougiit 
they  did  not  appreciate  what  she  did 
for  them,  but  then,  she  reasoned,  one 
could  not  be  selfi.sh  with  one's  own  re- 
lations, and  it  was  a  comfort  to  think 
that  some  one  would  be  sorry  when  she 
was  gone. 

That  brought  her  to  the  sermon  of 
last  Sunday  on  the  hnjiortance  of  indi- 
vidual life.  Hester  was  conscientious 
in  her  attendance  at  church  at  least 
once  a  week.  She  had  had  her  girl- 
hood ambitions,  but  hard  fortune  had 
driven  her  from  one  place  to  another, 
until  years  ago  she  thought  herself 
lucky  to  secure  a  home  with  Mrs.  Wal- 
grave. 

If  one,  seeing  upon  Hester's  table  a 
copy  of  Ilai  jicr  s  Mdiitlih/  or  of  the  Ij<i- 
ih'cs'  Unmv  Joiinuil.  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  she  would  remark, 
"  Well,  one  doesn't  need  to  dry  up  and 
blow  away  because  one  happens  to  work 
for  a  living." 

The  minister  that  Sunday  had  sought 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  neces- 
sity of  a  helpful  spirit  and  a  high  en- 
deavor, no  matter  where  their  lines 
were  cast.  Hester  turned  the  subject 
over  and  over  as  she  slowly  rocked, 
her  eyes  on  the  painted  west,  and  her- 
self no  uncomely  picture  among  her 
vines  with  the  sunset  glow  slighting  up 
her  gray-streaked  hair  and  plain 
features.  What  had  she  done,  what 
was  she  doing,  to  benefit  a  .soul  in 
this  world  'I  She  could  think  of  noth- 
ing outside  of  the  humdrum,  ])atient 
bearing  of  every-day  toil,  unless  it  was 
some  little  kindly  deed  for  the  meat- 
man, iceman,  grocery  boy — those  who 
came  and  went  at  the  back  door  to 
supply  the  Walgrave  family. 

Then,  too,  there  were  the  b(>ggars 
and  tramps,  who  always  halted  at 
Hester  Sand's  back  stoop;  they  sat 
upon  her  steps:  if  ill  and  downcast, 
were  offered  the  rocking-chair,  and 
always  went  away  fed,  not  unfrequently 
treading  with  lighter  steps  because  a 
pocket  was  heavier. 

To  her  mistress  she  said  once  in  self- 
justification  :  "I  don't  eat  much 
myself,  and  I  know  you  don't  miss  the 
victuals;  as  for  the  money,  that's  my 
own." 

"Yes,  Hester;  I'm  not  finding  fault 
at  all,  only  I'm  afraid  you  are  encour- 
aging beggars,  and  they  are  a  growing 
nuisance,"  commented  Mrs.  Walgrave. 

"Well,  ma'am,  the  abating  of  the 
nuisance  belongs  to  some  one  besides 
me,  and  as  this  is  about  all  the  good 
Lord  sends  me  to  do,  I  can't  sleep  well 
at  night  if  I  don't  do  it,"  was  the 
replv,  and  there  the  matter  dropped. 

The  clouds  one  by  one  lost  their 
bright  hues;  lower  and  lower  dropped 
the  sun.  Hester's  eyes  came  down  to 
scrutinize  a  figure  leaning  heavily  upon 
the  back  fence. 

She  waited  for  a  time  expectantly, 
but  as  the  man  neither  spoke  nor 
stirred,  and  she  thought  his  face  was 
white  and  wan,  she  rose  and  went  down 
the  ])ath. 

"What  do  j'ou  want?"  she  asked 
directly;  is  anything  the  matter  '?" 

His  reply  was  almost  inaudible,  .so 
she  went  nearer  and  again  put  her 
question. 

"I'm  very  ill.  I — I  have  nowhere  to 
go." 

" Come  right  in,  then;  111  give  you 
some  supper  and  a  good  cup  of  tea; 
then  you'll  feel  better,"  was  Hester's 
hearty  invitation. 

The  man  seemed  relieved  and  tottered 
weakly  up  the  path,  Hester  holding 
open  the  gate  and  waiting  for  him  to 
pass.  She  eyed  him  keenly,  though 
with  commiseration.  He  was  evidently 
not  a  tramp  of  the  common  kind — his 
speech,  tone  and  manner  told  that, 
though  his  dress  was  very  shabby.  He 
ate  what  she  brought  him  voraciously, 
but  she  noticed  he  knew  how  to  use  his 
knife  and  fork. 

Then,  with  murmured  thanks,  like 
one  totally  overcome  with  fatigue,  he 
crept  up  into  the  corner  of  the  porch, 
with  almost  the  whispered  words,  "If 
you'll  let  me  rest  just  a  little,  please," 
and  immediately  he  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

"Poor  thing,  '  said  Hester,  as  she 


gently  placed  her  chair  cushion  beneath 
his  head,  "how  dreadfully  tired  he 
must  be." 

When  she  was  i-eady  to  go  to  her 
room  she  found  her  tramp  still  lying 
where  he  had  fallen,  snoring  hoarsely, 
and  there  she  left  him,  after  carefully 
locking  him  into  the  latticed  porch. 
When  she  opened  the  kitchen  dooi- 
early  the  next  morning  he  was  still 
there,  asleep,  though  hc^  had  changed 
his  position  and  was  breathing  more 
lightly.  She  unlocked  the  outer  door, 
and.  turning,  met  the  eyes  of  the  man 
as  he  raised  him.self  weakly  on  his  el- 
bow, saying: 

"I — why,  it's  morning.  You  were 
very  kind  to  let  me  stay  all  night. 
'Tisn't  the  way  most  people  treat 
tramps,"  and  he  struggled  to  his  feet. 

"  But  I'm  not  most  people,'' she  said, 
kindl\^  then  added:  "Just  keep  still 
till  I  get  some  breakfast. "  , 

While  the  kitchen  girl  washed  the 
dishes,  Hester  drew  another  chair  out 
on  the  porch. 

The  man  sat  with  his  head  in  his 
hands  in  a  very  unconversational  mood, 
but  Hester  was  determined  to  draw 
some  information  out  of  him. 

"Now."  she  began,  in  a  kind,  busi- 
ness-like tone,  "  I  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  you  if  you  will  tell.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  to  sec  such  a  young 
man  as  you  going  about  this  way." 

He  started  and  looked  up;  he  opened 
his  mouth  as  if  to  speak,  then  closed  it 
again  and  sat  dreamily  gazing  into  the 
cinnamon  vines.  Hester  waited  ex- 
pectantly. Finally,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  and  straightening  up,  he  began: 

"Well,  madam,  I  will  tell  you — " 

"Don't  call  me  madam;  I  am  only  a 
servant  and  my  name  is  Hester  Sand," 
interrupted  Hester. 

He  scrutinized  her  questioningly, 
then  said  without  change  of  manner: 
"  My  name  is  Arthur  Boran.  and  I  have 
but  recently  been  dismissed  from  the 
penitentiary." 

His  listener  started — not  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  than  because 
of  the  sharp,  bitter  tone  with  which  it 
was  given. 

"  You  see  I  am  a  young  man,  and  I 
am  really  much  younger  than  T  look. 
Trouble  and  confinement  don't  tend  to 
make  a  man  young  or  cheerful — or  any- 
thing else  that's  good,  1  fear." 

A  long  pause  ensued,  when  Hester 
said,  "Please  tell  me  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

"How  it  happened?  Yes — well — I 
belonged  to  a  good  family.  My  father 
had  a  splendid  salary;  my  mother  and 
sisters  were  extravagant,  and  we  al- 
ways lived,  at  least  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member, away  ahead  of  our  income. 
Before  I  was  twenty  my  father  got  me 
a  good  situation  with  a  business  friend, 
and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  was 
fond  of  high  living.  I  soon  got  deeply 
in  debt.  At  first  I  went  to  my  father 
with  my  trouble;  he  gave  me  a  good 
raking  over  and  helped  me  out.  The 
next  time  he  stormed  and  raged,  and 
told  me  I  had  to  depend  on  myself,  as 
he  had  his  hands  full.  Well,  he  had, 
and  ]  had  no  business  to  blame  him. 
The  fault  was  my  own,  but  I  really  did 
not  know  how  to  manage;  I  had  very 
little  practical  knowledge  and  no  busi- 
ness training,  so  I  borrowed  money  of 
my  employer  on  the  sly,  fully  intending 
to  pay  back  every  dollar,  but  I  couldn't 
make  ends  meet.  Things  kept  getting 
worse  and  worse  and  1  grew  utterly 
miserable,  knowing  that  discovery 
must  come.  It  was  actually  a  relief  at 
first,  though  my  father  stormed  and 
declared  that  he  would  never  own  me 
again.  Mother  cried  herself  sick,  and 
the  girls  said  I  had  disgraced  the  family 

!  forever.  It  seemed  there  was  nothing 
to  do  with  me  but  to  shut  me  away 
from  the  world.  " 

He  paused,  then  resumed  in  the  same 
tone  of  bitter  hopelessness,  "But  now 
I  am  free  again ;  I  have  been  wander- 
ing about  for  three  weeks  trying  to  get 
work  of  any  kind,  and  barelj'  able  to 
pick  up  enough  to  keep  me  alive.  I 
had  had  scarcely  a  morsel  for  two  days 
when  I  stopped  to  watch  you  sitting  on 
the  porch." 

"But,"  said  Hester,  "don't  you 
mean  to  go  back  to  your  friends  ?  "' 

I  "  Never  ! — so  long  as  I  live,"  was  the 
fierce  reply. 


"  You — you  may  be  mistaken  about 
your  mother,  at  least.  A  mother  loves 
through  everything,  "  pleaded  Hester. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Not  now;  not 
in  this  plight.  If  I  should  ever  be  suc- 
cessful and  j)rosperous,  I  might,  in  that 
case,  make  myself  known  to  mother." 

■'Hester,  "  he  said,  suddenly  turning 
to  her  with  a  frank  tone  of  good  coin- 
radeshi)),  which  made  her  smile  in  a 
pleasant  way,  "I've  had  plenty  to  read 
and  plenty  of  tim(>  to  think  lately,  and 
I  tell  you  I've  learned  my  lesson  and,  as 
sure  as  there  is  a  (iod,  I  mean  to  suc- 
ceed." 

"  If  you  grow  to  be  a  good,  earnest 
man.  that  will  be  success;  besides, 
young  man,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
God  and  his  love  for  each  of  us.  Trust 
Him,  and  obey  Him,  for  He  is  certainly 
leading  you.  What  do  you  propose  to 
do?" 

"  To  keep  travelling  on,  working  my 
way  West — I  ought  to  be  on  the  road 
now,"'  he  said,  straightening  up,  "and 
I  certainly  feel  like  a  new  man,  thanks 
to  your  kindness.  " 

"  No,"'  said  Hester,  "you  are  hardly 
able;  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  you  .shall 
go." 

He  looked  at  her  qucstioningly.  She 
understood  it,  and  replied:  "I  am  un- 
disputed mistress  in  this  part  of  the 
house,  nevertheless  I  will  speak  to  Mrs. 
Walgrave.  There  is  a  little  back  room 
up  here,  where  you  must  rest  to-day 
and  to-night.  In  the  morning  you  may 
go." 

The  next  morning  Hester  watched 
her  tramp  down  the  path  and  out  the 
back  gate  as  he  disappeared  with  a 
good  sized  lunch  basket  on  his  arm. 

"  Hester  Sand,"  he  had  .said,  as  he 
took  her  hand,  "you  arc  the  first 
mortal  for  many  a  month  who  has  done 
a  kind  thing  or  spoken  a  kind  word  to 
me.  1  will  never  forget  it,  Hester; 
and  if  I  live  and  you  live,  you  shall 
hear  from  me." 

And  as  she  watched  him  out  of  sigiit, 
she  said  to  herself,  "  I  wonder  if  1  ever 
shall." 

Years  passed,  as  years  do,  leaving 
the  impress  of  time  and  toil  on  Hester 
Sand.  Of  late  she  had  been  afflicted 
with  rheumatism,  and  Mrs.  Walgrave 
remarked  to  her  daughter,  who  had 
grown  into  young  ladyhood,  "I'm  afraid 
poor  old  Hester  is  not  going  to  last 
much  longer,  and  I  don't  see  what  we 
shall  do  without  her,  nor  do  I  see  what 
she  is  going  to  do  without  us." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  she  must  have  saved 
up  a  good  deal  of  money,"  was  the 
careless  reply. 

"  I  doubt  it;  .she  has  been  too  gener- 
ous: what  with  that  nephew's  family 
running  to  her,  her  church  affairs,  and 
giving  to  every  one  who  touched  her 
heart,  I  fear  she  has  not  enough  to  keep 
her  decently  comfortable  even  a  few 
years." 

That  evening  as  Hestor  sat  in  her 
back  stoop,  she  saw  the  big  Maltese 
pounce  upon  a  little  chicken.  She 
started  to  her  feet  and  down  the  steps, 
but  upon  the  first  step  her  ankle  turned 
and  she  fell  heavily  down  the  remaining 
four  to  the  gcound,  where  she  lay  moan- 
ing. The  kitchen  girl  sprang  to  her 
assistance,  and  finding  her  unable  to 
rise,  called  to  her  mistress. 

"Why,  Hester!  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?   Are  you  hurt  ?   Can't  you  rise  ? 
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Minnie,  call  Sam  to  come  and  help  us," 
said  Mrs.  Walgrave,  tenderly  raising 
Hester's  head  to  her  knee. 

She  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  a  quick 
step,  expecting  to  see  Sam,  the  coach- 
man, but  instead  a  fine  looking  man, 
hardly  more  than  thirty,  raised  his  hat 
to  her,  saying,  "Good  evening,  Mrs. 
Walgrave." 

He  knelt  immediately  beside  the 
prostrate  figure,  gently  turned  her  face 
to  him,  while  he  asked  with  some  soU- 
citude,  "Did  you  hurt  yourself  much, 
Hester?  I  saw  her  when  she  fell"— 
aside  to  Mrs.  Walgrave.  "Sprained 
her  ankle,  I'll  bet  a  hat!  I^m  just  in 
time  to  tender  my  professional  skill. 
Hester,  don't  you  know  me?"  with  a 
bright  look  into  her  face. 

Know  him?  She  thought  she  did, 
and  in  spite  of  her  suffering  her  heart 
boimded  with  pride.  He  saw  it;  he  un- 
derstood. 

"We  will  just  put  her  here  in  the 
porch  for  the  present,"  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Walgrave,  "and  now  another  chair, 
please,  on  which  to  rest  her  foot  while 
I  examine  it,"  and  he  went  briskly, 
even  merrily,  to  work,  Mrs.  Walgrave 
wondering  the  while. 

When  Hester  had  been  made  com- 
fortable in  her  room,  her  mistress,  un- 
able longer  to  control  her  curiosity, 
asked;  "  Hester,  who  is  that  fine-look- 
ing young  man?  I  had  no  idea  you 
owned  so  distinguished  a  looking  rela- 
tive." 

"Oh,  he  is  not  related  in  any  way; 
he  is  just  an  acquaintance,  for  whom  I 
was  once  able  to  do  a  little  kindness. 
Suppose  he  was  about  and  thought  he'd 
come  and  see  how  I  was  getting  on." 

The  next  morning  when  the  doctor 
called  upon  his  patient  he  began  cheer- 
fully: "Well,  Hester,  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  so  much  better.  I  was  in  the  nick 
of  time,  wasn't  I  ?  Changed  slightly, 
though,  since  I  was  a  tramp  upon  your 
mercy,  some  years  ago,  haven't  I?" 

She  looked  at  him  through  prideful 
tears  as  she  replied,  "I'm  so  glad;  so 
glad;  Mr.— Dr.  Horan— but— but  I 
didn't  ever  dream  that  this  would  hap- 
pen." 

"Nor  T;  not  just  this." 

He  dextrously  unwrajiiK'd  and  re- 
wrapped  the  hurt  ankle;  then  he  said 
merrily,  "Well,  I  think,  with  my  as- 
sistance, you  will  be  able  to  ti-avel 
right  away." 

She  looked  up  with  a  little  gasp  of 
surprise. 

He  continued  earnestly:  "Yes,  Hes- 
ter, I  mean  it.  I've  got  a  dear  little 
home  and  plenty  of  work  out  where  I 
live,  and,  what  is  better,  just  one  of  the 
best  of  wives,  who  is  waiting  to  give 
you  a  cordial  welcome  to  a  home  with 
us,  as  long  as  you  live." 

Poor  old  Hester's  heart  bounded  with 
grateful  love.  In  all  her  life  she  had 
never  known  such  a  feeling  of  satisfied 
peace. 

To-day,  if  you  happen  to  pass  a  cer- 
4,ain  suburban  residence  in  a  certain 
Western  city,  you  may  see  on  pleasant 
evenings,  upon  the  front  porch,  a 
white-haired  woman,  her  face  shining 
with  benignance.  Not  far  away  may 
sit  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  while  close 
about  the  old  lady's  chair  play  two 
children,  who  delightedly  call  her 
'■  G randma  Sand." 

Fashion  Notes. 


never  be  attempted  except  with  a 
youthful  or  at  least  fresh  face. 

While  wool  still  retains  its  pre- 
eminence for  street  costumes,  and  for 
rough  wear  always  will,  yet  silks  and 
satins  are  each  year  gaining  more 
prominence  in  gowns  that  are  not 
strictly  for  dress  occasions,  and  they 
show  a  decided  tendency  this  autumn 
to  crowd  closely  upon  the  woollen 
goods  for  general  use. 

A  pretty  way  to  freshen  a  silk  even- 
ing gown  is  to  cover  both  skirt  and 
bodice  with  accordion-pleated  chifton 
or  crepon.  The  bodice  can  be  finished 
around  the  neck  with  a  lace  bertha  or 
yoke,  and  the  pleated  portion  below 
drawn  in  at  the  waist,  with  the  finish 
of  a  silver  girdle  or  a  folded  satin  belt, 
with  chatelaine  ends  of  ribbon. 

There  is  again  a  rage  for  jet  garni- 
tures on  hats,  entire  costumes,  wraps, 
fancy  waists  and  evening  bonnets. 
These  ajipear  as  bands,  Venetian 
arabesques,  Vandyke  patterned  ap- 
pliques, fringes,  yokes,  berthas,  inser- 
tions and  single  cabochons,  spangles, 
sequins  and  nailheads,  to  be  used  as 
taste  or  the  style  of  the  garment  re- 
quires. 

Qems  of  Thought. 


The  latest  moires  are  as  soft  and 
pliable  as  undressed  silk. 

The  new  golf  cloth  is  double-faced 
and  has  a  surface  of  dark,  rich-colored 
cloth,  with  the  reverse  side  showing 
tartans  in  a  variety  of  clan  patterns. 

A  ruffle  about  two  inches  wide  and 
set  up  around  the  armholes  in  a  high 
"flare"  will  be  seen  in  stiffened  gauze 
and  in  mousseline  de  sole  on  silk 
dresses.  Often  a  corresponding  but 
wider  ruffle  will  accompany  the  first, 
falling  below  a  balloon  sleeve  and  sur- 
rounding the  arm  at  the  elbow. 

A  new  accessory  is  a  bow  of  crepe, 
gauze  or  tulle  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
neck  just  as  it  would  be  if  used  below 
the  chin  for  a  wide  bow  tie.  This  can 
only  be  worn  with  a  yoke  of  the  same 
material  in  a  full  effect  of  gathers  below 
the  chin.  Serving  as  this  bow  does  for 
a  kind  of  half-way  background  to  the 
face,  it  is  very  effective,  but  should 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Prom  Ihe  writings  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

It  is  a  capital  plan  to  carry  a  tablet 
with  you,  and  when  you  find  yourself 
felicitous,  take  notes  of  your  own  con- 
versation. 

Don't  let  your  heart  grow  cold  and 
you  may  carry  cheerfulness  and  love 
with  you  into  the  teens  of  your  second 
century,  if  you  can  last  so  long. 

Fame  usually  comes  to  those  who  are 
thinking  about  something  else — very 
rarely  to  those  who  say  to  themselves, 
"  Go  to,  now,  let  us  be  a  celebrated  in- 
dividual." 

All  generous  minds  have  a  horror  of 
what  are  commonly  called  "facts." 
They  are  the  brute  beasts  of  the  intel- 
lectual domain.  Who  does  not  know 
fellows  that  always  have  an  ill-condi- 
tioned fact  or  two  which  they  lead 
after  them  into  decent  company,  like 
so  many  bulldogs,  ready  to  let  them 
slip  at  every  ingenious  suggestion  or 
convenient  generalization  or  pleasant 
fancy  ? 

When  I  feel  inclined  to  read  poetry  I 
take  down  my  dictionai-y.  The  poetry 
of  words  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
sentences.  The  author  may  arrange 
the  gems  effectively,  but  their  shape 
and  luster  have  been  given  by  the 
attrition  of  ages.  Bring  me  the  finest 
simile  from  the  whole  range  of  imagi- 
native writing,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
single  word  which  conveys  a  moi-e  pro- 
found, a  more  accurate  and  a  more 
eloquent  analogy. 

As  to  clever  people's  hating  each 
other,  I  think  a  little  extra  talent  does 
sometimes  make  people  jealous.  They 
become  irritated  by  perpetual  at- 
tempts and  failures,  and  it  hurts  their 
tempers  and  dispositions.  Unpretend- 
ing mediocrity  is  good  and  genius  is 
glorious,  but  a  weak  flavor  of  genius  in 
an  essentially  common  person  is  de- 
testable. It'spoils  the  good  neutrality 
of  a  commonplace  character,  as  the 
rinsings  of  an  unwashed  wine  glass 
spoil  iT draught  of  fair  water. 

Little  localized  powers  and  Uttle 
narrow  streaks  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge are  things  men  are  very  apt  to 
be  conceited  about.  Nature  is  very 
wise;  but  for  this  encouraging  princi- 
ple how  many  small  talents  and  little 
accomplishments  would  be  neglected! 
Talk  about  conceit  as  much  as  you  like, 
it  is  to  human  character  what  salt  is  to 
the  ocean;  it  keeps  it  sweet  and  ren- 
ders it  endurable.  Say,  rather,  it  is 
like  the  natural  unguent  of  the  sea 
fowl's  plumage,  which  enables  him  to 
shed  the  rain  that  falls  on  him  and  the 
wave  in  which  he  dips.  When  one  has 
all  his  conceit  taken  out  of  him,  when 
he  has  lost  all  his  illusions,  his  feathers 
will  soon  soak  through,  and  he  will  fly 
no  more.  

One  man  growls  about  the  hard 
times,  and  another  works  to  make 
times  better.  That  is  about  the  way  it 
goes.— Atlanta  Constitution, 


Sweet  oil  rubbed  on  a  wound  caused 
by  poison  ivy  is  excellent. 

Onion  water  applied  with  a  soft 
brush  will  keep  flies  off  gilt  frames. 

Straw  matting  is  best  cleaned  with  a 
cloth  wet  with  salt  water.    Wipe  dry. 

Old  putty  on  window  frames  may  be 
removed  by  passing  a  red-hot  poker 
slowly  over  it. 

One  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  is 
equal  to  one  egg,  and  is  a  good  substi- 
tute in  cookies  and  doughnuts. 

Velvet  that  has  become  crushed  may 
be  restored  by  placing  the  lining  side 
of  the  dress  over  a  basin  of  hot  water. 

To  remove  ink  spots  from  furniture, 
wipe  them  with  oxalic  acid;  let  it  stand 
for  a  few  minutes  then  rub  well  with 
a  cloth  wet  with  warm  water. 

To  jDrevent  the  juice  from  pies  run- 
ning over,  thrust  little  funnels  of  white 
paper  into  the  cuts  on  top,  through 
which  the  steam  may  escape  and  the 
juice  boil  up,  and  then  run  back  into 
the  pie  again  when  it  stops  cooking. 

Awning  cloth  in  blue  and  white,  ecru 
and  white  or  red  with  white  is  used  for 
piazza  cushions  and  hammock  pillows. 
Though  it  is  recommended  for  inside 
use  for  window-seat  cushions  and 
divans,  it  is  not  attractive  enough  to 
become  i)opular. 

The  linen  use  for  doyleys  that  are  to 
have  borders  of  drawn  work  should  be 
very  fine,  or  of  linen  cambric  lawn. 
The  difficulty  of  drawing  the  threads 
from  such  linen  is  much  lessened  if  a 
piece  of  fine,  dry,  white  soap  is  rubbed 
carefully  over  the  space  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  do  the  work. 

Wall  paper  that  has  become  bruised 
or  torn  oft'  in  small  patches  and  cannot 
be  matched  may  be  repaired  with  or- 
dinary childeren's  paints.  Mix  the 
colors  till  you  get  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  desired  shade,  and  lightly  touch  up 
the  broken  places,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  foot  or  two  the  disfigurement  will 
be  quite  unnoticed. 

After  carpets  ai-e  tacked  down  they 
should  be  carefully  swept,  then  gone 
over  with  a  stitt'  scrubbing  brush  dip- 
ped in  naphtha.  Spots  made  by  sweets 
must  be  removed  with  water,  and 
those  caused  by  gums  of  any  sort, 
varnish  or  wax,  must  be  taken  oft'  by 
spirits  and  heat.  It  is  well  to  clean 
such  spots  from  Brussels  or  velvet 
before  laying  the  carpets.  Fill  a  large 
jug  with  boiling  water.  Place  it 
so  that  it  will  not  tip  over,  and  lay 
the  waxy  or  gummy  spot  over  it; 
sprinkle  with  buckwheat  flour,  mag- 
nesia, French  chalk  or  dry  sawdust 
until  just  covered,  then  place  a  warm 
iron  over  the  spot.  The  heat  will  soften 
gum  or  wax,  and  the  powdered  sub- 
stance will  draw  it  out  and  absorb  it, 
after  which  apply  alcohol  or  spirits  of 
turpentine  to  finish  the  cleaning 
process.   

Mrs.  S.  had  never  been  to  the  thea- 
ter, and  when  she  visited  her  daughter, 
who  had  married  and  settled  down  in 
New  York,  as  a  special  treat  they  took 
the  old  lady  to  see  "  Hamlet." 

On  her  return  to  her  daughter's 
house  after  the  performance  she  was 
asked  what  she  thought  of  it. 

"  I'd  have  liked  it  if  I  hadn't  been  so 
fidgety  all  the  time,"  she  replied.  "I 
was  scared  to  death  all  the  way  through 
for  fear  that  Hamlet  man  mightn't  live 
to  finish  the  performance. — Harper's. 

People  seldom  criticise  a  man's  bad 
handwriting  when  it  comes  to  them  at 
the  bottom  of  a  good-sized  check. 


Stewed  Parsnips. — Pare  and  boil 
four  parsnips  very  te'nder,  cut  them  in 
rather  thin  slices,  and  put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  one-half  pint  of  cream, 
a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a  little 
grated  nutmeg  and  suit  to  taste.  Keep 
shaking  the  pan  around  till  it  is  well 
mixed  and  is  thick  and  smooth.  Pour 
into  a  hot  dish  and  serve. 

Grated  Apple  Puddino. — Beat  half 
a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  to  a  cream.  Add 
about  six  grated  apples,  the  rind  of 
two  lemons  and  the  juice  of  one.  Stir 
this  well  together,  then  add  two  cups 
of  cream  or  milk  and  five  eggs  well 
beaten.  Line  the  dish  with  puff  paste 
and  bake  it  one  hour.  This  may  be 
made  without  a  crust. 

Rice  Cxirry. — In  hot  climates  curry 
fs  much  used,  and  a  curry  of  some  kind 
is  often  a  pleasant  and  appetizing 
change  in  summer,  when  appetites  so 
often  fail.  Steam  some  rice;  fry  a 
minced  onion  in  a  little  butter  until  it 
turns  red;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  curry 
(for  a  quai'ter  of  a  pound  of  rice)  dis- 
solved in  half  a  cup  of  stock  or  gravy; 
boil  up  once  and  pour  over  the  rice. 

Kidney  Toast. — Chop  fine  four  veal 
kidneys  with  half  a  pound  of  calf's 
liver;  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Make  a  little  butter  hot  in  a  frying-pan 
and  toss  them  about  until  cooked,  but 
not  overdone.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  stir  in  the  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
Spread  on  toast  and  serve  at  once. 
Stewed  or  broiled  tomatoes  and  hot 
Indian  meal  muffins  go  nicely  with  this 
excellent  dish. 

Lamb  Chops  Saute. — Put  a  piece  of 
butter  into  a  frying-pan,  and,  when 
hot,  lay  in  the  chops,  rather  highly 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  Fry 
them  until  thoroughly  done,  but  not  too 
brown.  Should  gravy  be  required, 
pour  off  the  greater  part  of  the  fat, 
and  then  stir  in  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour;  stir  until  the  flour  browns,  then 
add  a  gill  of  broth  or  water,  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.  Stir  until  the  sauce  becomes 
rather  thick,  pour  over  the  chops  and 
serve. 

Potato  Chowder. — Cut  half  a  pound 
of  salt  pork  into  thin  slices  and  fry 
lightly.  Lay  them  in  a  kettle,  while 
you  fry  five  sliced  onions  a  light  yellow 
color  in  the  fat.  Now  have  a  quai't 
dishful  of  pared  and  sliced  potatoes, 
and  put  them  in  the  kettle  with  alteu- 
nate  layers  of  pork  and  onions,  season- 
ing each  layer  with  pejjper,  and  dredg- 
ing with  flour.  Cover  with  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  simmer  forty  minutes  or 
more.  Just  before  taking  from  the  fire, 
throw  in  a  tablespoonful  of  mince 
parsley  or  celery  tops  or  both.  Pour 
over  toast. 

Compote  of  Oranges. — Boil  a  pound 
of  sugar  in  one  and  one-half  pints  of 
water  with  the  peel  of  eight  oranges 
cut  very  thin  for  nearly  twenty  min- 
utes, removing  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
After  the  oranges  are  peeled,  remove 
all  the  white  pith  without  breaking  the 
inner  skin,  divide  them  into  quarters, 
and  put  them  into  the  syrup  and  let 
them  simmer  for  flve  or  six  minutes. 
Then  take  them  out  carefully  with  a 
skimmer  or  spoon  and  arrange  them  in 
the  center  of  a  glass  dish,  piled  one  on 
the  other  with  the  skin  side  downward. 
Boil  the  syrup  until  thick,  and,  when 
cool,  pour  it  carefully  over  the  orange 
quarters,  and  set  them  in  a  cold  place 
until  ready  to  serve. 

The  world  becomes  fumiier  the  longer 
you  live  in  it. — Atchi.son  (ilobe. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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A  PERFECT  PLOWfflsTHE  "OLIVER." 


It  is  Good. 

It  is  strong. 

It  is  Durable. 

It  is  Light  Draft. 

It  is  Easy  to  Handle. 

It  is  Hade  of  the  Best 

Material. 
It  is    First  =  Class  in 

Every  Respect. 


The  quality  of  work 
done  by  our  plows  is 
unexcelled  and  seldom 
equaled. 

We  supply  perfect 
fitting  duplicate  parts. 

A  complete  line  of 
extras  always  in  stock. 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  37  riarket  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 


IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction witli  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  SO  lo  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  If  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
vou  need. 


The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
lOS  Beale  .Street  San  Francisco 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


OfR  U.  S.   AXD    PoKEK.N-   PATENT  AoEXCT 

presents  many  and  itnixji-tant  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  ol 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  rejwrts, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  I)ew- 
ey  &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the"  Mixing  aud  Seicntifle 
I'rrm.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  must  re.Uahh:  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  suf)orior. 
Advice  aud  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STRONG,  Manager. 


Store-  Your  Grain  WV/here  Your  Best  "^sbbb— 
'^—oBi^^ Interests  \A/ill  Alw/ays  be  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT  COSTM. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Co\/er  YoLar  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES.  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F*.  &  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER  TANKS,   ROOFS,   WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  Sc  B.  R/\IINX. 

FOR  POULTRY   HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

R.  Sc  B.  SHE/\XHIING  F»/\RER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway.    116  BATTERY  STREET.    No.  49  First  Street. 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


F»ATENX 

Non-Siirinking  Water  Tanks. 

WILL  NOT  LEAK  OR  DRY  OUT. 


The  Best  Tank  Manufactured. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED  and  cost  no  more  than 
common  tanks. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  tliem  buy  no  other  kind. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

*   PACIFIC  TANK  COMPANY,  * 

iW.  K.  H.VMPTON,  President  and  Ceneral  Manager.) 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

CHANNEL  ST.,  bet.  6th  &  rth,  San  Francisco. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

730  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEMF». 

Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 


tSAX  FKANCISCO,  C.\L. 

INCORPOR.\TEI)  Al>BIL.  1874 


Capital  Paid  I  p  SI, 000,000 

KcRerre  Fund  and  I'ndivlded  FrotitH,    I  30,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  832,000 
 orpiCERS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER...  .Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  McM  U  LLEN  Si  cretarj-. 

General  Haiikliiff.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  uf  Kxehan^f  Bought  aiui  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  ami  Countr.v  Produce  a  Specialty. 

Januar.v  1.  IS'.M.       A,  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 


SPERRY FLOUR  COMPAMV 
tAHFRAItCISCa  OFFICE  ZZCKiFUWAn.  j. 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive  Dip>. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    \I\J.    JACK-SOIN    dfc  CO. 


Sole  Agents. 


No.  226  Market  S«n«t 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Jnnmal. 

(Established  1801). 
Weekly.  32  padres,  flayear. 
KiO-pa^e    ^-r'^mt:.** , 
Bee-Book    .  ' 

 ,   Free ! 

All  about  Bees  aud  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


FREE 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

  DEALKKS IN  

RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

WACOM   AND  A  I  PO 

PLATFORM  ^^H^l- 2^ 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.F. 
$5.00.  I.l 

RIFLES  ■■■■JpowELL  A  CLEMENT  CO. 

School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Eng:ineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  DrawinK  and  A.ssaying 
733  mPlRK-ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cat,. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $i5;  Hullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  %•£>;  Blowpipe  Assay,  %W.  Full  course  of 
assaying, $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

trcrfWELLMACHINERYworb. 

*n  kliiilBof  tool-.    Koriiiii.-  t>.r  ilK  .Ir  il.,r  \iy  uHng  "ur 
Aditm  'liilne  |)r«>c»"«';CMn  takPACor,-.   I'frf*','r<'<J  K<-"nt»m. 
toll  Artt^lHii  ruiiiiilnif  RiL'B  to  wik  h>  Nl'-am.  A'r. 
Let  ushflpv .11.  THK  AMKKICAN  WEI.LWOBk*, 
Aurora,  Chlcaso,  III.)   UbIIu,  Tex. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Pbancisco,  Oct.  .31,  1894. 
FLOUR— There  has  been  quite  a  liberal  shipping 
movement  during  the  pa.st  week,  there  being  free 
exports  to  China,  Central  America  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  We  quote:  Net  cash  prices 
for  Family  Extras,  $3  10  C"'  *3  25  f.  bbl;  Bakers' 
Extras,  $3@$3  10;  Superfine,  f;2@$3  25  i?.  bbl. 

WHEAT — There  seems  to  be  steadying  tone  to 
the  situation  all  round,  and  dealers  are  hopeful  of 
improvement  in  matters  generally.  There  is  good 
movement  on  shipping  account,  and  it  looks  as  if 
export  trade  will  increase  rather  than  otherwise. 
It  is  believed  that  prices  have  touched  bottom  and 
that  firmer  quotations  are  likely  as  the  season 
wears  along.  Offerings  at  the  moment  are  equal 
to  all  the  requirements  and  buyers  can  easily 
satisfy  all  present  wants.  Wheat  that  comes  up 
to  standard  is  quotable  at  81M(582'/2C,  with  SS%c 
for  a  Choice  article,  the  tendency  being  upward. 
Milling  grades  are  steady  at  a  range  of  85fa)i)0f  ~f 
ctl.  Waha  Walla  Wheat,  75@76^c  for  fair  aver- 
age, eTHfSiWHc  for  No.  2,  and  55@'6.ic  for  oft  grade. 

BARLEY— Prices  hold  up  pretty  well  consider- 
ering  that  the  movement  .iust  now  is  not  of  partic- 
ularl,y  heavy  proportions.  Of  course  no  radical 
changes  in  quotations  are  expected  one  way  or 
the  other,  as  there  is  no  scarcity  of  supplies.  Busi- 
ness at  the  moment  is  mostly  confined  to  legiti- 
mate local  wants,  there  being  but  small  specu- 
lative trading  in  progress.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to 
good,  75@80c;  choice,  SSHr^SS^iu;  Brewing,  85@fl0c 
»  ctl. 

OATS— Heavy  arrivals  of  late  have  tended  to 
unsettle  prices  and  sellers  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
All  descriptions  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  market  is  kept  in  moderaiely  active 
motion.  Black  arc  wanted  for  seed  purposes,  and 
suitable  parcels  find  ready  sale  at  full  rates. 
Some  improved  inquiry  is  reported,  also,  for  desir- 
able lots  for  milling  uses.  We  quote:  Milling, 
$102H®1  10;  Surprise,  $1  10®1  15;  fancy  feed,  $1  OSVi 
@1  07'^;  good  to  choice,  O2'/4c0»l;  poor  to  fair, 
85®90c;  Black, $1  15@1  30;  Red,  $1  10(n$120;  Gray, 
87'/s®$l  *  ctl. 

CORN— For  a  week pastreceipts  have  been  quite 
moderate,  though  no  improvement  in  prices  has 
occurred,  as  the  demand  continues  light.  Quotable 
at  $1  07'/2@l  10  ctl  for  large  Yellow,  $1  lO®  !  15 
for  small  Yellow  and  $1  22H@1  S'H  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27  50@28  50  f. 
ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  *  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  ,$.37  .50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $.30  ^ 
ton;  jobbing,  $32  .50. 

SEEDS—  We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard,  Brown, 
$2@$2  25;  Yellow,  $2  40((?2  .50;  Trieste,  $2  25(Si2  50; 
Canary,  3(o'.4c;  Hemp,  S%^fiHG  f,  lb;  Rape,  l%(Si 
2Mc;  Timothy,  5@6c  f,  lb;  Alfalfa,  California,  7@ 
7'Ac;  Utah,  8@8'/2C;  Flax,$2@2  25  ctl. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Pood,  100-lb 
bags,  $11  50. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16  50(g),18  ton. 

HAY— The  market  is  yet  more  or  less  unsettled, 
owing  to  continued  arrivals  of  damaged  stock, 
which  has  sold  down  as  low  as  $4  f  ton.  Better 
prices,  however,  are  obtainable  for  choice  product, 
■which  is  in  anything  but  heavy  receipt. 
Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  f.  ton  less  than 
rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale 
city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay:  Wheat  $8@$13; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  50®  10  50;  Oat,  $7®11;  Wild 
Oat,  $7@11;  Alfalfa,  $8®9;  Barley,  $6®9;  Clover, 
$7@10;  compressed,  $7@11 ;  Stock,  $6(gi7  f,  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at50@60c  bale. 

HOPS— Nothing  doing  at  the  present  time.  The 
market  is  quotable  slow  at  5@7'/^c  f  lb,  most 
buyers  declining  to  pay  over  6'/4o  for  the  better 
class  of  offerings. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $14@15  ton. 

RYE— Quotable  at90@92;2C  li<  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $1  15@1  25  f,  ctl. 

GROUND    BARLEY— Quotable    at    $17  50@18 

V  ton. 

POTATOES.— Receipts  are  free  and  prices  lack 
strength.  We  quote:  Early  Rose,  30('«'35c ;  River 
Red,  40@4.5c;  Garnet  Chile,  a5Cn>4.5e;  Burbanks,  35 
@45c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75c@$l;  Sweets,  40@75o 
Vctl. 

ONIONS— Lower  in  price,  supplies  being  liberal. 
Quotable  at  30®t5o  ^  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  50@1  75; 
Blackeye,  $1  60®  I  65;  Niles,  $1  2f>(q  \  50  ^  ctl. 

BEANS— Lighter  demand,  with  easier  feeling  in 
values.  We  quote:  Bayos,  $2  iRl@2  10;  Butter, 
81  7.5®2  for  small  and  $2® 2  10  for  large;  Pink, 
tl  4fl@l  .50;  Red,  $1  60®1  75;  Lima,  $4  10@4  25; 
Pea,  $2  20®a  30;  Small  White,  $1  7.5®2  40;  Large 
White,  $1  no®$2  25;  Blackeye,  $3  6.5@3  75;  Red 
Kidney,  $3  25(o  3  50;  Horse,  $1  35(n  1  .50  ctl. 

VEGETABLES  —  The  market  is  still  over- 
Stocked    with    Tomatoes.     Mushrooms,  6®1.5c 

V  lb;  Summer  Squash,  2.5®40c  tb;  Egg  plant, 
25@40c  ?i  box;  Cucumbers.  20@30c  box  for  bay; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $5®6  IS  ton;  Hubbard  Squash, 
— ;  Green  Peppers,  40®fiOc  ^  box;  Tomatoes, 
10@30c*box;  Turnips,  7.5c  TS  ctl;  Beets,  75c  V 
sack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  ^  ctl;  Carrots,  feed,  35@40c; 
Cabbage,  50® 75c;  Garlic,  2®2Hc  ^  tb;  Cauliflower, 
80®70cl?  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  10@12'/2C  iptb. ;  Dry 
Okra,  15c  •)«  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT.— Apples  are  in  large  offering 
and  prices  are  altogether  favorable  for  bu.yers. 
We  quote:  Pomegranates,  40(S  7.5e  It' box;  Quinces, 
80®50c  1^  box;  Peaches,  :Ki(S  75c  box;  Apples, 
25®75c  %  box;  Pears,  common,  25®.5f)c  box. 

GRAPES— Are  in  poor  demand,  with  prices  easy. 
We  quote:  Muscat,  .35®.5(lc;  Black,  .SOfnoOc;  To- 
kay, 3.5®50c;  Isabella,  fiOfriBSc;  Cornechon,  40(}/60c 
?>  box:  Zinfandol  Wine  Grapes,  $HC"  15;  Mission, 
$10@12  *  ton. 

BERRIES— There  continues  to  be  fair  daily 
Shipments  of  both  Strawberries  and  Raspberries, 
lor  which  there  seems  to  be  good  demand,  keeping 

£ rices  steady.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Rasplx'rries, 
1  50@5  f>  chest;  Strawberries,  $4®5  ^S*  chest  for 
Sharpless  and  $6®8  for  Lougworths;  Huckelber- 
ries,  5@6c  *  lb.;  Cape  Cod  Cranberries,  $10f"ll 
*bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  qviote  as  follows:  Lo- 
reto  Oranges,  $2  25(n3  25  V-  box;  Mexican 
Limes,  $3@3  .50  ^  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  — @— ; 
California  Lemons,  $3®4  for  common  and 
•4  50@5  .50  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1@2  1^ 
bunch;  Pineapples  $2@  3  50  ^  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— There  is  goodly  array  of  offer- 
ings, with  fair  volume  of  business  under  way. 

Following  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday : 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  HVic;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7Vic:  choice,  7c;  standard,  6%c:  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  6@7c:  sun-dried.  5@5Hc. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6y,c;  choice,  6v<c;  standard, 
5yc;  prime,  hV,c:  peeled,  in  boxes,  12®  13c. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves, hViC ;  quarters,4Hc ;  choice, 
i'ic:  standard ,"3i4c;  prime,  3c. 


Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;  unpitted,  l!4®2c. 
Prunes— Four  sizes,  4?^@5c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6Hc;  standard, 
6c;  prime.  5Hc. 

Figs— White,  choice,  5@5!<c;  Black,  choice,  1!4 
(S2c. 

Raisins — 4-crown,  loose,  4'/4c  ^  lb.  in  5-lb.  boxes; 
3-crown,  3c;  2-crown,  2!4c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3!4c; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2V2C  f>  ft;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  35  ^  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters,  $1  60: 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 

Dried  Grapes— 2c  ft. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  I2Hc  *  ft;  Walnuts,  5@7c 
for  hard  shell,  6@8c  for  soft  shell  and  8c  for 
paper  shell ;  California  Almonds,  8V4@9c  for  soft 
shell,  7c  for  hard  shell  and  10c  for  paper  shell; 
Peanuts,  4K®6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5®6c;  Filberts, 
8'4@9c;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  7®7!4c;  Cocoanuts,  $4  to 
$4  .50  ^  100. 

HONEY  —  The  situation  is  against  buyers, 
stocks  not  being  large.  We  quote:  Comb,  10®i 
11  He;  water  white,  extracted,  7®7'4c;  light  amber, 
extracted,  5i/S(a6c;  dark  amber.  .5(n)5i4c  if  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24®26c  V  lb. 

BUTTER  —  The  market  is  in  unsatisfactory 
shape  for  the  selling  interest.  Receipts  are  liberal 
and  prices  have  been  steadily  lowering  for  a  week 
past,  and  further  decline  .seems  probable.  We 
quote:  Fancy  Creamery,  21®2.3c;  fancy  dairy,  20® 
21c;  good  to  choice,  19@20c;  store  lots,  16@18c; 
pickled  roll,  18@2(lc;  firkin,  15@18c  1*  ft. 

CHEESE— Prices  still  show  steady  tone.  We 
quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9®llc;  fair  to  good,  7@8c; 
Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  12i4®14o  ^  ft. 

EGGS — There  was  further  weakening  of  values 
yesterday,  supplies  being  free.  We  quote:  Cali- 
fornia ranch,  .'J)® 34c,  store  lots,  20®27!4c;  Eastern 
Eggs,  20®24o  f.  dozen  for  good  to  choice  and  26®28c 
for  fancy. 

POULTRY— The  market  continues  to  lie  well 
stocked,  and  the  advantage  remains  on  the  side  of 
buyers.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys — Gobblers,  1.'3® 
I5c;  Hens,  I,3(S'1.5c  '-^  ft;  Roosters,  $.3®$4  for  old,  and 
$4(a'5  for  young;  Broilers, $2@2 ,50  for  small  and  ,$2  75 
(S3for  large;  Fryers, $3  2.5®3  .50;  Hens,  $3  .50^4  ,50; 
Ducks,  $.3(o4  .50;  Geese,  $1  2.5(8!  1  ,50  pair;  Goslings, 
$1  .50®1  75  H  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  2.5®  1  75  Iff,  dozen. 

GAME. — Fair  demand  for  all  descriptions.  Ar- 
rivals are  coming  to  hand  in  better  condition. 
We  quote:  Quail,  $1  S.ifn  1  .50  ^  doz;  Canvasback, 
— ;  Mallard.  $4.50r"  5;  Sprig,  2f"$2  .50;  Teal,$l  7.5®2; 
Widgeon,  $1  7.5®2;  small  Ducks,  $1  2.5(f;'l  .50;  Eng- 
lish Snipe,  $2®2  .50;  common  Snipe,  $t(ai\  25;  Brant, 
$1  2.5fr;'1.50;  Gray  Geese,  .$2(0 2. 50;  Rabbits,  $irn'l  50; 
Hare,  75c®$l. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote:  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hamr,  12H®13c  Tt>  ft;  California  Hams,  1 1'/^®  12c ; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  14'/4®  1.5c; 
medium.  :  lO'/^c;  do,  light,  lie;  do,  light,  bone- 
less, 12Hc;  extra  light  do,  1.3(o'13Hc  *  ft; 
Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $22;  hf  bbls,  $11  .50:  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  $23;  hf  bbls,  $12;  Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  ,$8  .50;  do,  family,  $9;  extra,  do,  $9  ,50®  10 
If*  bbl;  do,  smoked,  9®,  10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces,  7Hc; 
do,  prime,  steam,  lOe;  Eastern,  pure,  lo-ft  pails, 
lOHc;  5-ft  pails,  lOJjc;  3-ft  pails,  11c;  California, 
10-ft  tins,  8!^@9c;  do,  5-ft,  9®9Hc;  California  pure, 
in  tierces,  9c;  do,  compound,  7V2C  for  tierces. 

WOOL — Sales  continue  slow  and  limited.  Only 
the  very  best  class  of  Wools  seem  to  attract  any 
attention.  Dealers  look  for  better  trade  when  the 
election  is  over. 

The  weekly  report  of  Thos.  Deuigan,  Son  &  Co. 
says:  "  The  local  demand  is  confined  for  the  mo- 
ment to  not  over  two  or  three  l)uyers.  and  one  of 
these  limits  his  operations  to  picking  up  Northern 
Fall  Wools  to  fill  an  early  order  for  this  class  of 
Wool.  The  other  two  are  scourers,  and  take  such 
Fall  stock  as  will  make  free  scoured  Wool.  Prices 
are  as  low  (if  not  lower  on  a  scoured  basis)  as  at 
any  time  during  the  past  twelve  months,  with  no 
probability  of  better  results.  Samples  of  foreign 
Wools  are  being  received  here  and  at  the  East  in 
large  variety,  and  quotations  for  them  are  very 
discouraging  so  far  as  they  compete  with  Pacific 
Coast  Wools." 

We  quote  spring: 

Year's  fleece,  ^  ft   5®  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  .5®  6 

Do,  fair  6@  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair   8@  9 

Do,  choice  10®  12 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6®  7 

Good  to  choice  8@10 

Valley  10®  12 

Nevada- 
Heavy    6®  8 

Choice,  light  9®  10 

We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   7  @8i/j 

Northern  defective   5  @  7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  @  6 
Do,  defective    3  @4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  1*  lb — 6  @6Hc  5  @5!4 

Medium  Steers,  78  to  56  lbs  5H@—      4  @4'/4 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  4   @—  SVi®— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  4   @—      3  ®3i4 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3^®-  2^®— 

Stags  3  @—      2  @— 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   (g>—      3  @— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5  @—      4  ®— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6  ®—      5  @— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  7Hc ;  Dry  Kips,  10®  12c ; 
Calf  Skins  do,  10(<i  12c ;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  6c; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10(n 20c  each;  do,  short,  25®;%c 
each;  do,  medium,  40®. 50c  each;  do,  long  wool,  50® 
75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25('i:ilc;  do,  good 
medium,  15(n'22',4c;  do,  winter,  5c  1*  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
20®.35c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10®20c  for 
damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined, 6® fi> gc ;  rendered, 
4'/4®4'!ic;  country  Tallow,  4«(r4"/ic;  Grease,  3@3Hc 
f  lb. 

MKAT  MARKET. 

Regular  trade  at  steady  prices.  Following  are 
the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to 
dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  iVtCmbc;  second  quality,  4c; 
third  quality,  S'/jC  *  lb. 
CALVES— Quotable  at  4@5c  for  large  and  4@7c 
ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3;4®4!4c  ¥  lb. 
LAMB— Spring,  4®.5c  f,  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4i4('i4:'ac;  small  Hogs,  4V2®4'ac;  stock 
Hogs,  4'4("  -I'/^c;  dressed  Hogs,  6®6)/sC  *  lb. 


OLIVE  NUR5ERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  Cal. 


Santa  Clara  Exchange  Bulletin. 


For  Sale— Bearing  Fruit  Ranch 

In  Solano  county,  near  Vacaville.  All  level,  good 
land.  Price  $10,0(X) — iatM)  cash,  balance  easy  terms 
It  desired.  Address  the  owner,  G.  TELFER,  cor. 
McLaughlin  &  Whitton  Avenues,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Following  is  the  latest  Bulletin  (No. 
13)  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange: 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  October  20,  18!I4. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  rearl  a  letter 
from  Philadelphia  which  is  •  novel  indeed.  It 
says :  "  Some  sellers  are  coming  along  with  a 
proposition  to  fill  their  i%  cent  October  orders 
with  the  delivery  of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  original  purchase.  In  other  words,  they 
will  deliver  ten  boxes  out  of  each  one  hun- 
dred boxes  sold,  and  call  the  contract  squared. 
A  good  many  of  our  houses  who  bought  from 
these  sellers  feel  very  sore  over  the  transac- 
tion." We  had  been  wondering  where  i% 
cent  sales  of  Santa  Clara  valley  prunes  were 
being  obtained.  It  seems  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  not  to  fill  the  contracts,  but  "  to 
buy  off."  The  Eastern  merchants  will  doubt- 
less understand  from  this  incident  that  they 
have  been  contracting  with  speculators,  and 
not  growers  or  packers.  Every  incident  of 
this  character  strengthens  "our  position 
in  trying  to  overcome  the  pernicious 
practice  of  "short  sales,"  or  gambling  with 
our  (the  growers')  product.  We  wish  no  per- 
son loss  or  harm;  but  if  there  is  mutual  trust, 
persistency  and  common  sense  enough  among 
fruit  ranchers  to  maintain  our  right  of  having 
something  to  do  with  the  .sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  our  product,  those  who  so  persistently 
clamor  that  we  shall  stand  the  losses  of  their 
ill-timed  or  ill-judged  speculations  will  come 
to  merited  grief.  It  would  not  do  for  us 
to  so  deal  with  our  customers  as  long  as  those 
now  watching  and  criticising  us  are  in  the 
business.  We  hope  to  get  close  enough  to  the 
purchaser  in  time  to  gain  his  confidence. 

Another  communication  has  the  following  : 
"California  prunes  are  coming  in  on  aid 
orders,  but  we  are  surprised  at  the  showing 
made  upon  examination.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  00-100  count  10.5,  the  70-80  count  84 
to  80,  the  .50-00  count  59  to  0.5  and  40-50  do  not 
materialize  at  all." 

This  may  be  a  part  of  the  effort  to  fill  short 
sales  with  goods  not  up  to  contract,  or  it  may 
be  the  way  in  which  some  put  up  their  pack. 
Whichever  it  is,  we  regret  exceedingly  to 
learn  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  done  of  greater 
injury  to  the  fruit  interest  than  unjust  and 
false  packing  and  grading. 

The  customer  becomes  dissatisfied  and  ex- 
acting, will  treat  us  all  with  suspicion,  and 
will  claim  double  or  quadruple  the  difference 
that  actually  exists.  The  thoughtless  or  in- 
tentional fraud  of  a  few  reflects  upon  the 
many,  and  will  injure  them. 

The  market  during  the  past  week  has  been 
inactive,  and  every  possible  effort  has  been 
made  by  resident  purchasers  to  break  the 
prices.  It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification 
to  the  Exchange  that  the  growers  ex- 
hibit so  much  courage  and  firmness  in  their 
position.  Their  stand,  however,  should  not 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  this:  They  have  a 
short  crop  of  two  of  their  principal  produc- 
tions; viz.,  peaches  and  prunes.  It  is  no  more 
and  is  thought  to  be  less  than  that  of  18i);3, 
when  nearly  the  whole  product  brought  10 
cents  for  prunes  and  11  to  i:-!  cents  for  poaches. 
Allowing  for  changed  conditions,  they  believe 
their  prunes  are  worth  5Sj  cents  to-day,  and 
their  peaches,  for  very  choice  quality,  7^-^  to  8 
cents.  No  one  but  the  speculator  thinks 
otherwise  or  has  caused  it  to  be  otherwise. 
This  is  said  by  the  writer  with  full  knowledge 
of  conditions,  including  the  French  pi'oduct. 
Sales,  however,  have  been  made  during  the 
past  week  at  regular  prices.  The  Exchange 
sold  two  cars  'cots,  low  grade,  at  7  cents,  and 
two  cars  .50-00  prunes  at  ~^4  cents,  and  could 
have  sold  more.  A  .sale  of  ;iO()  sacks  of  bright, 
large  Silver  prunes  has  been  made  at  8  cents. 
A  car  of  peeled  peaches  in  boxes  has  been  sold 
at  14;  8  cents,  while  15  cents  has  been  offered 
for  a  car  of  large,  fancy  peeled  peaches.  These 
prices  should  be,  and  are,  satisfactory.  But 
the  buyers  should  understand  that  we  can't 
furnish  them  at  these  prices,  or  any  price,  be- 
cause they  are  not  to  be  found  in  quantities 
sufticient'to  fill  the  demand. 

There  is  an  increased  incjuiry  for  peaches, 
and  the  cry  for  consignments  is  still  kept  up. 
The  urgent  cry  for  consignments  by  men  on 
this  coast  I  believe  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  the  goods  to  fill  .sales  made  at  low 
prices.  Fruit  growers,  do  you  have  any  doubt, 
if  consignments  had  been  made  on  the  scale  of 
last  year,  that  all  of  the  "short  sales  "  would 
have"  been  filled  at  your  loss,  from  "spot 
stock 

Three  prominent  houses  in  San  Francisco 
informed  the  writer  last  Friday  that  fruit 
outside  of  our  valley  was  growing  .scarce. 
Nearly,  if  not  quite,  2-5  of  the  prunes  and 
cots  of  this  valley  have  been  .sold  and  shipped. 
Undue  haste  in  selling  the  balance  is  unneces- 
sary. We  organized  to  be  just  to  all  persons, 
as  well  as  ourselves.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
change  our  purpose.  We  do  not,  and  never 
did,  intend  to  make  "cinch  "  prices,  or  to  cre- 
ate a  "corner."  We  are  not  now  engaged  in 
such  an  effort.  We  are  trying  "  to  live  and 
let  live." 

I'KICISS. 

Prunes — 40-.50,  sa(!ks,  '.)  to  ',1%  cents ;  boxes, 
'.^y^  to  10 cents;  .50-00,  7  cents  in  sacks.  The 
four  sizes  can  be  sold  at  5  cents. 

Apricots— 7  cents  for  standard,  7%  cents 
choice,  !)  to  10  cents  for  fancy,  are  the  buyers' 
offers.  Sales  of  7  cents  for  Exchange  4s,  and 
14  cents  for  fancj',  have  been  made  during  the 
week. 

Peaches  held  at  7  cents  for  prime,  7^  cents 
choice,  10  cents  for  fancy. 

Silver  Prunes,  from  4  to  8  cent3,  according 
to  color  ard  size. 

Other  fruits  not  quoted,  as  no  sales  have 
been  made  the  past  week. 

Santa  Ci.aua  County  Fkuit  Exchange, 

By  Pinu)  Hkrsbt,  Manager. 


Educational. 


Belmont  School, 

BELWIOINT,  CrtLIFORINIM, 
'^^'25  miles  South  of  San  Franoisco."^^^ 

BriLDiNGSheated  from  acentral  steam  plant.and 
buildings  and  grounds  lighted  by  electricity. 
Boys  perform  their  own  experiments  In  well- 
equipped  chemical  and  physical  laboratorleB. 
Gymnasium  !19x79  feet,  furnished  with  very  best 
apparatus,  including  shower  baths,  "under 

special  teacher  of  physical  culture  

Scholakships  for  young  men  of  fine  character 
and  ability.  Accredited  at  Stanford  and  at 
the  University  of  California  In  all  the  sub- 
jects of  all  the  courses  and  In  advanced  i)liy- 

slcs,  chemistry  and  mathematics  '  . 

REt'EHENCES  required.  Views  of  Belmont  School 
and  Catalogue  sent  by  applying-  to  W.  T. 
KlilU,  A.  M.  (Harvard),  Head  Master.   .  . 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


Kates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shortliaud,  Tvpi'wrlt- 
Ing,  English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  get- 
ting positions.  Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  ROBINSON. 
President. 


HEALDS 


Business  College, 

24  Post  Street,       -  San  Franoigco 

FOR   SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type- Writing 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  Engllsli  branches,  and  everything  nertaiuing 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  has  Its  graduates  in  every  part 
of  the  State.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 

Comfort  !    Economy  !    Speed  ! 

 Are  combined  in  the  

UNION  PAPER  AND  CORER. 

COMFORT— Dues  not  cut.  callous  or  ci^inp  the 
hand.  E(;ONOMV~\Vill  savc^  one  sack  in  every 
live  or  six  of  potaloes  over  the  old  wav,  and  do  as 
well  on  other  vegetables  and  fruit's.  SPKKD— 
Much  faster  than  the  knife.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Try  one  and  be  convinced.  Twentv- 
Hve  cents  each;  three  for  sixty  eeuts.  Discount  to 
agents.    C.  A.  MUKD<)(;H,  ITesno.  Cal. 


BLANKETS 


(5/A} 


ARE  THE  STRONGEST, 

Made  In  2.50  .Styles. 
For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
*  All  sbapp.s,  sizes  and  qualities. 

^^•^^^      Wm.  AvKKs  &  Sons,  Philada. 


HOOKER  BtCr*! 
18  DRUMMST  S. 


W.  YORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  most  suitable  for  California,  from  the  small- 
est home  grounds  to  the  largest  parks  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  inspection  of  grounds.  l8ox  II.,  Stoeliton,  Cal. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by   

A.  O.  RiX,   Irvington,   Alameda  County,  Cal. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOK  WKBK  ENDING  OCTOUBU  16,  18n4. 

527,6.56.— Skparator— J.  E.  Borchard,  New  Jerusa- 
lem, Cal. 

.5a7,6iiH.— Hai.i,  Bkahing— .1.  S.  Brown,  Eureka,  Cal. 
.527,492.— Tkee  Suppokt— L.  W.  Hign.  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

.'j27,7.58.— Fack  Bath— Harriet  H.  Hoge,  Portland, 
Or. 

.527,756.— Tkack  CLEARER- Mathews  &  Doyle,  Pen- 
dleton, Or 

.'j27,707.— Pump— M.  &  J.  N.  McClay,  Phcenix,  A.  T. 
527,620.— Stamp  Mii.i.— J.  M.  McFarland,  Colton, 
Cal. 

.527,.5(M.— Practice  Piano— W.  O.  Nisley,  Port- 
land, Or. 

.527,445  — Window  Platform— G.  W.  Ousley,  Jr., 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
527,.5(I7.— Washing  Ma<:hine— P.  Randolph,  TjOS 

Angeles,  Cal. 
527,624.— Steam  Bo ILEH—E.  Shydccker,  San  Jose, 

Cal. 

,527,.56;i— PoWDEH— E.  A.  Starke,  S.  F. 
.527,6.S6.—DisintE(;rator— Frank  Walker.  S.  F. 
527,.57l).— Snap  Hook— F.  &  I.  F.  White,  Pomona, 
Cal. 

23,700.— Ukhign—U.  C.  Wilgus,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished l)y  Uewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Paellic  Coast  Inventors  transticted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasjnable  rates,  and  In  the 
Bhortest  possible  time. 
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5team  Carriages. 


Prof^ressive  Franco  is  ever  doing  its 
utmost  to  encourage  the  advancement 
of  science.  Just  now  that  country  is 
much  absorbed  in  the  question  of  the 
propulsion  of  carriages  without  horses. 
Rec  ently  a  competition  for  ])riz('s  was 
held  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing out  the  results  of  tiie  labors  on  self- 
))ropelling  veliicles.  A  large  number 
of  carriages  were  entei-ed,  representa- 
tives of  nearly  every  class  of  this  .sort 
of  contrivance  being  brought  forward. 
The  trials  were  for  speed,  comfort  and 
utility.  A  long  course  over  ordinary 
roads  was  laid  out.  and  over  this  each 
contestant  drove  his  machine.  Spealc- 
ing  of  the  results  of  the  contest,  the 
Sjiiik( smtiii  says; 

X"" chicles  driven  by  steam  or  petro- 
leum made  the  ninety  miles  between 
Paris  and  Rouen  over  the  larriage 
road  recently  with  success.  It  was 
shown  that,  for  certain  purposes,  and 
on  roads  of  a  certain  degree  of  excel- 
lence, the  horse  is  not  the  best  motor. 
The  steam  cai-riagc  of  the  Count  dc 
Dion,  carrying  four  persons,  attained 
a  speed  of  seventeen  miles  an  hour,  and 
averaged  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  A 
j)etroleum  motor  took  the  second 
l)lace.  The  race  has  caused  much 
attention  to  be  given  to  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  vehicles  of  this 
kind.  It  is  seen  that  they  are  far 
from  perfect.  In  ajipearance.  as  well 
as  design,  they  need  tlie  development 
that  can  be  obtained  only  by  extended 
use.  Carriage  road  motors  have  long 
been  in  use  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  where  roads  are  suitable,  but 
their  imperfections  have  not  Ijcen  suf- 
ficiently attended  to.^.  As  at  present 
made  in  England  and  (lermany,  road 
motors  have  broad  tires  and  do  not  in- 
•ure  the  roads.  On  th(>  contrary,  they 
are  believed  to  benelit  them,  since  they 
act  like  rollers  in  smoothing  the  sur- 
ace. 

Germ  Life  in  Ocean  Depths. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  chemical 
and  biological  condition  of  ocean  water 
at  great  depths  have  gone  fai"  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  Challenger 
and  similar  expeditions.  Tht;  Plankton 
expeditionary  investigations  proved 
that  germ  life  capable  of  reproduction 
exists  everywhere  except  at  the  great- 
est depths,  being  more  prolific  in  the 
Canary,  Florida  and  Labrador  waters 
than  in  the  north  or  south  equatorial 
currents.  Bacterial  life  has  been 
found  at  depths  of  1300  to  3500  feet; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  major  por- 
tion seems  to  be  of  species  requiring 
oxygen  for  their  existence,  a  great 
number  of  which  ai'e  i)hosphorescent. 
Mons.  Delebecque  has  found  that  in 
lakes  the  quantity  of  magnesia  is  con- 
stant at  all  depths  and  in  all  seasons, 
the  supply  being  derived  from  the 
abrasion  of  the  beds  of  rivers  draining 
into  inland  lakes.  During  the  summer 
season  micro-organisms  are  met  with 
in  abundance  at  great  depths,  whereas 
they  are  present  only  in  small  numbers 
at  or  near  the  surface.  Mons.  Boutan 
has  also  been  engaged  in  researches 
by  which  he  has  obtained  photographs 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  at  consider- 
able depths,  and  these  photographs  are 
of  great  value,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  living  organisms  found  in  deep 
waters  cannot  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face for  examination  without  a  com- 
plete change  taking  place  in  their 
characteristics. 


An  Illustration  of  Power. 


If  it  were  possible,  says  the  Pi>/t/tic/i- 
nic,  to  place  300  oars  on  each  side  of  the 
ocean  steamer  Campania,  making  600 
oars  altogether,  each  worked  by  three 
men,  there  would  be  ISOO  men  at  work 
at  one  lime.  As  they  could  not  work 
continuously  for  twenty -four  hours,  but 
only  for  a  total  of  eight  hours  for  each 
man,  divided  into  four  watches,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  crew  of 
r)400  men  to  man  the  ores.  If  six  men 
could  develop  one  horse  power,  the  to- 
.al  horse  power  developed  by  the  600 
oars  handled  by  1800  men  would  be  but 
300,  as  against  30,000  in  the  Campania, 


or  the  same  power  would  require  the 
employment  of  180,000  oars  and  a  crew 
of  558,000  men  to  manipulate  them. 


Neuralgia 


ATTACKS 


THE  EYES 

Makes 
THE  LIGHT 

Unbearable. 
PERMANENTLY  CURED 

KV  I  SINO 


Ayer's  Pills 


"My  husband  was  subject  to  severe 
attacks  of  neuralgia  which  caused  him 
great  pain  and  sufferinR.  The  pains 
were  principally  about  his  eyes,  and  he 
often  had  to  remain  in  a  darkened  room, 
not  being  able  to  stand  the  light.  Ayer's 
Pills  being  recommended,  be  tried  them, 
using  one  before  each  meaL  They  very 
soon  afforded  relief,  followed  by  permar 
nent  cure.  I  am  a  strong  believer  In  the 
efficacy  of  Ayer's  Pills,  and  would  not 
be  without  them  for  ten  times  their 
cost."— Mrs.  M.  E.  Dkbat,  Liberty,  Tex. 

"I  have  >ised  Ayer's  Pills  in  my  family 
for  forty  years,  and  regard  tliem  as  the 
Very  best.— Uncle  Martin  Hancock, 
Lake  City,  Fla. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
toooooooooooooooooooooo 
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Price's  Traction  ^k^^s* 
Engine.  if 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
almut  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  t)ack 
by  UK  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Kngino  is 
In  perfect  order,  and  in  belter  working  onler  than 
when  (Irst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  UARGAIN. 
Indicated  power.  W)-horse:  Cylinders,  8xS;  Wheels, 
S  ft.  hixh,  28  in.  wide:  weight,  less  than  Id  tons. 
Price  when  new,  f4^!0. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

10  and   IS  nriimm  Street.  Sun  FrajiclKco. 

Dairy  Ranch  to  Lease. 

The  celebrated  Frink  Dairy,  near  Redlands. 
A  No.  I  cattle.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Good 
market.  Good  water  right.  Large  storage  reser- 
voir. Safe  against  drouth.  Capacity  100  cows; 
can  be  Increased.  Address 

GEO.  M.  &  WM.  H.  FRINK, 
El  Casco,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 


provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  It  head  the  list.  It  Is  a  perfect  self-regiilatlnp 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entlrel.v  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  200.  M)0  and  500-egsr  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  F.  WHITMAN,  Ajrent.  2045  Alameda  Ave..  Ala- 
meda, Cal.   Send  for  circular. 


The  Wonderful  Arizona  Ever- 
Bearing  Strawberry, 

This  Is  the  most  prolific  crimson  and  luscious 
berry  raised  In  the  United  States.   It  bears  large. 

I  fine  fruit  eight  months  of  the  year.    Is  the  most 

I  rapid  growing  plant  and  will  spread  faster  than 
any  other  known,  blossoming  and  ripening  Its 

j  fruit  almost  continuously.  First  introduced  Into 
California  by  Hewitt  &  Corson  of  Pasadena,  who 

I  still  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  plants  for  sale. 


An  electric  thrashing  machine  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  reported  to  have 
cleaned  and  bagged  200  sheaves  of 
wheat  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

Are  You  Goiii^  Kast  ? 

The  Santa  Fe  route  has  just  shortened  Its  time 
thirteen  hours  between  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  We  provide  a  dully  service  of  the 
latest  pattern  Pullman  palace  and  tourist 
sleepers.  East  of  Albuquerque  we  will  furnish 
our  patrons  seats  in  our  handsomely  upholstered 
reclining  chair  cars.  A  weekly  excursion  to 
Hoston  leaves  every  Thursday,  with  only  one 
change  of  cars  at  Chicago,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  competent  excursion  conductor.  Tickets  are 
sold  to  all  points  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico.  Ours  is  the  only  line  running  to  F''lag- 
staff,  A.  T.,  from  which  polut  the  wonderful  Grand 
Canyoi  ot  the  Colorado  river  is  reached.  Send  for 
beautifully  illustrated  book  to  W.  A.  Bissell 
G.  P.  A.,  650  Market  St.,  Chronicle  B'ld'g.  San 
Francisco. 

When  a  man's  ignorance  bears  testi- 
mony he  believes  that  which  contradicts 
it  to  be  a  lie. — Tammany  Times. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  loss  in  this  directory  at  aOc  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  II.  ItrKKK.  i;2i;  M.irket  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize 
Kleins:  Grade  Mlleli  Cows.   Fine  Pips. 


IKKSKYS— Fine  A.  .1.  C.  C.  reglstoretl  Bulls  for  sale 
at  San  Geronlinu.  .-Xtldress  Roy  Bros..  Nieasio.  Cal 


f.  II.  MrKfllV,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Kreederof 
Sliorlliorn  Cattle,  Pol.-iTid-Chlna  &  Berksliire  Hofs. 


JKKSKYiS— The  l)est  A.  J.C.C.  reelHterert  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.   AnimalH  tor  sale. 


M.  I).  HOPKINS,  PetaUmia.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  for  sale. 


I'KTKK  .SAXK  &  SOX,  Lick  Houhi-.  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  veai-s,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Hin-Hes.  Sheep  and  Hoirs. 

JKKSKVS  .\\l>  IKM.STKINS,  from  llie  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock:  also  Tliorouirhbred  Hogs  and 
Poullry.  WilliHin  Nlles  it  «'o.,  r>o»  Anireles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Rxporlers.   Est.iblished  In  ISTii. 


Poultry. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  It.  IIOVT.  ninl  K  Landlru,'.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  antl  Shropshire  Slieep.  Rams  for  s.'ile. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  aollciled. 

R.  H.  CRANK,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  MIsBOuri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  lll  RKK,fi2R  Market  St  .S,  F.  BERKSHIRF.S. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWK,  Stockton.  Ret-lsfd  Berksliln's. 
A  few  eliolce  Ijrood  rows  at  rc-.'isonable  prices. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

MONR<H-;   MILLKR.    Ellslo.  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  BerKshlre  Hogs. 

BKRKSHIRKS  AM)  l-t)l..\NI)-<'lllN.\  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Win.  Niles  A  I'o.,  Los  Anpeles.  Est.  IHTtl. 

TY'LKR  BKACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
COnPANY. 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCI5C0 

BOSTON  LOS  ANOELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


FOR  SAI.K  4IKI  B:irred  Plyniontli  Rocks  and 
Brown  Tj^'ghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  tlie 
farnii'r  s  flock  cheap.  Eggs  In  large  lots  at  reason- 
able \)rlce».  Wrilo  for  aiiytliing  you  want  In  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns  ;ind  Pekin  Ducks. 
I  have  hundretls  as  goo<l  as  can  b*^  found  In 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
resi>uiidence.  Reference,  People's  Bank,  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgeiis.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

WILLIAM  Nil, KS*  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  I'Ol'LTRY  FARM.  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Y'ou  Can  l.iirKi'ly  IiK'rease 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
b:itor  and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
i':ilalogue  ot  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  gi'nerally,  Uemrni- 
lier  the  Bexl  i*  Cheapfst.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  i:ii;  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


frank:  a.  brush, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.l    Importer.  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.  C  \A/hlte  Legrhorns, 
S.  C  Brown  Legjhorns, 
Barred  F»lymouth  Roclcs, 
BlaoU  /V\  1  n o r c- a s . 
Eggs,  t3  per  \S.f%  «-Send  for  Circular. 


 THE  

HALSTED  ♦  INCUBATOR 

CO;VlF»MlS"V, 
1.312  Myrtle  Street,  (»akland,  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  arc  the  principal  handlers. 

Bray's  Sons  &  Co.. 

Successors  to  Hray  Hros.— Kstatdished  lH,Vi. 

connissioN  merchants. 

Clay  .street,  San  Fraiicl8<-c>. 
GRAIN,    BEANS.    HMY,  ETC 

Members  of  the  Produce  and  Hay  Kxchangcs. 

Forward  us  samples  of  your  Grain,  Beans  ana 
Dried  Fruit  and  we  will  quote  you  prices. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  Commission 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer  with  quicV  re- 
turns.  Correspondence  promptly  attended  tr 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 ASl>  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Franeisco  Produce  Kxcbango. 

43~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 


1 

1"— ^— '1 

— \ 

— 

- 

STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL. 

/".V  friend,  who  is  a  suocossful  l>usinos.s  man 
111  a  large  city,  said  he  liad  watched  our  ad- 
vi'rtLsiiiK  for  years  and  approved  of  our  met  li- 

ods.  Hut,  said  be,  "Now.  I  --ily,  js  there 

any.liing  in  that  Coil  BiihIuokii  and  tlio 
eiaNtit'lty  you  talk  so  much  about  ?"  As 
there  may  no  others  equally  skeptical,  v;e 
will  say  hero,  that  we  honestly  and  firmly 
beiieve  that  abundant  elastii-ity  Is  absolutely 
essent  l,-il  to  the  elhclcncy  and  durability  of  ii 
wire  fence.  And,  furtberniore,  the  PAGE  is 
the  only  elastii'  fence  on  (be  market. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Davis  Inter- 
national Cream 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Every  fanner 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  one- 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator 
Butter  brings 
one-third  more 
money.  Send 
for  circulars, 

Davis  &  Rankin  Bldg.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Agents  Wanted.  Chicago,  IlL 

Hack  Fii.es  of  the  PAniFir  Kitral  Press  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  $2.M  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  volumes),  W.  Inserted  in 
Uewey's  patent  binder.  50  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special;  2  sweepstakes;  S 
firsts ;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  PI|;h  for  sale. 

SESSIOINS  <&  CO., 

p.  O  Box  686.  Los  ADgeles,  Cal 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.   Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc^ 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  It  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
.Manhattan   Food  Co., 
San  Mateo,  Cat- 


^}^?I2P  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


Xb*  moA  aaocM.ful  coUeg.  on  thi.  continent.    For  further  putloalan  addrMM  the  SeoratArr, 
JOS.  Ut'UUE.'').  M.  U.  C.  T.  H.,  2537-2539  »UUe  Si.,lDliIt 


cBca.  IU« 
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Curiosities  About  Wood. 


The  strongest  wood  which  grows 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
is  that  known  as  "nutmeg"  hickory, 
which  flourishes  on  the  lower  Arkansas 
river.  The  most  elastic  is  tamarack, 
the  black,  or  shellback,  standing  not 
far  below.  The  wood  with  the  least 
elasticity  and  lowest  specific  gravity  is 
the  ficus  aurea.  Tiie  wood  of  the 
highest  specific  gravity  is  the  blue 
wood  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  The  heav- 
iest of  the  foreign  woods  are  the  pome- 
granate and  the  lignum  vitte;  the 
lightest,  cork.  The  tensile  strength  of 
the  best  known  woods  is  set  forth  in 
the  following:  Ash,  14,000  pounds; 
beech,  11,500;  cedar,  11,400;  chestnut, 
10,500;  cypress,  6000;  elm,  13,400;  fir, 
12,000;  maple,  10,500;  American  white 
oak,  11,500;  pear,  9800;  pitch  pine, 
12,000;  larch,  9500;  poplar,  7000; 
spruce,  10,290;  teak,  14,000;  walnut, 
7K00;  willow,  13,000;  lance,  23,000; 
lignum  vita-,  11,800;  locust,  20,500; 
mahogany,  21,000;  maple,  10,500. 

The  weight  in  pounds  per  square 
foot  (without  fractions)  of  the  well 
known  woods  (dry)  is  as  follows  :  But- 
ternut, 25;  cedar,  35;  cherry,  44; 
cliestnut,  38;  cork,  15;  dogwood,  47; 
ebony,  83:  box  elder,  43;  elm,  41;  blue 
gum,  52;  water  gum,  62;  white  hickory, 
49;  shellbark  hickory,  43;  holly,  47; 
juniper,  35;  lancewood,  45:  larch,  34; 
l)asswood  oi-  linn,  37;  mahogany,  ()(j; 
hard  maple,  46;  white  maple,  34;  mul- 
bei-ry,  35;  white  oak,  53;  persimmon, 
44;  pear,  41;  pitch  pine,  41;  red  pine, 
36;  white  pine,  34;  yellow  'pine,  33; 
l)]um,  49;  yjoplar,  33;  quince,  44;  rose- 
wood, 45;  sassafras,  30;  spruce,  31; 
sycamore,  38:  tamarack,  23;  black 
walnut,  41;  white  walnut,  32;  the 
willows,  from  30  to3(i;  and  tlie  yew,  49. 

i^'our  hundred  and  thirteen  different 
species  of  trees  grow  in  the  various 
States  and  Territories,  and  of  this 
number  sixteen,  when  ])erf(>ctly  sea- 
soned, will  sink  in  water.  These  woods 
of  high  specific  gravity  gi-ow  mostly 
in  the  arid  regions  of  New  Mexico, 
Ai'i/.oiia  and  Nevada. 


Digestibility  of  Foods. 

Animal  foods,  such  as  meats,  fish, 
oggs  and  milk,  are  rather  more  digesti- 
ble than  most  of  the  vegetable  foods, 
although  bi-ead  made  from  ordinary 
whitp  wheat  flour  is  very  easily  and 
completely  digested.  Bread  from  whole 
wheat  flour,  or  that  from  which  only 
part  of  the  hull  of  the  grain  has  been 
removed,  is  not  so  completely  digesti- 
t)le,  but  is  decidedly  healthful  for  some 
people  in  aiding  the  passage  of  the 
food  through  the  intestines. 

There  are  great  ditt'erences  in  people 
in  respect  to  their  power  for  utilizing 
different  kinds  of  food.  Milk  is  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  and  digestible  of 
foods,  and  yet  there  are  people  who 
cannot  endure  it.  Late  research  makes 
it  probable  that  in  the  changes  which 
milk  undergoes  in  the  body  injurious 
compounds  are  sometimes  formed,  and 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  milk  does 
not  agree  witli  some  people.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  eggs,  with  certain 
fruits,  as  the  strawberry,  and  indeed 
with  many  different  food  materials. 
Hence  it  may  be  literally  true  that 
"One  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison."  But  while  there  are  excep- 
tions, the  general  rule  holds  good  that 
for  ordinary  people  with  good  powers 
of  digestion  and  assimilation,  the  nu- 
tritive values  of  the  ordinary  standai'd 
food  materials  are  measured  pretty 
accurately  by  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  that  the  right  mixtures  of 
food  are  those  which  furnish  the  nutri- 
ents in  the  proportions  demanded  by 
the  body.— Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater. 


Chloroform  is  excellent  for  carpet 
bugs. 

Catarrh  Cannot  Be  Cured 

with  LOCAI.,  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  caunot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  in  order  lo  cure 
it  you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed 
by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for 
years,  and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the 
best  blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous 
surfaces.  The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  In- 
gredients is  what  produces  such  wonderfullresults 
in  curing  Catarrh.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c. 


BEST  VALUE  ON  EARTH  ! 

$25.00 


OUR 


Assortment  Box. 

It  Contains  55  POUNDS 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices! 

BEST  QUALITY. 


With  each  Assortment  Box,  we  give  you  FREE, 
a  Richly  Decorated  Dinner  and  Tea  Service  of  lUO 
pieces.  GOLD  HANDLES,  EXQUISITE  SHAPE. 
A  PERFECT  GEM.  SATISFACTION  GUAR- 
ANTEED. 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

52  to  58  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DRILLS 


Oil  Weils 


And  all  Purposes. 
Stationary   or  Portable 
For  ten  days  address 


A.  CAMERON, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


F.  C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


J.  Bow/e^n, 

SEED  riERCHANT. 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address — 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  2U  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

 -¥  

Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Ho\A/lanci  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


lOO.OOO 

OLIVE  TREES 

Mission  and  Nevadillo, 

Three- Year-Old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  PRICKS. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD,  Pomona,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


^apa  Yalley  ^urseries. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

NEW  JAPANESE  PLUHS 


ALL  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 

Stock  Home-Grown,  Healthy  and  Unirrigated. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  New  special,  ciRcnLARS. 
Fruits  all  Tested  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm.  Also, 
Qreenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs  (direct  importation). 
Seeds,  Etc.  Everything  tirst-class.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.   Special  quotations  to  large  planters. 

LEONARD  COATES, 

NrtF»rt  CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 


Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Slmoni 
Plums;  Bungoume  Japan  Apricots,  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yello.w 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 


R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Trees!  Trees! 

THREE  CENTS  (3c.)  EACH. 

 Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almond. 

1000  Nonpariel  Almond. 

1000  Cal.  Paper  Shell  Almond. 

1000  Clyman  Plum. 

400  Royal  Hative  Plum. 

2000  Tragedy  Prune. 

2000   French  Prune. 

300   Prunus  Simoni. 

300  Kelsey  Japan  Plum. 

1000  Blenheim  Apricots. 

800  Hale's  Early  Peach. 

'000  Yellow  St.  John  Peach. 

500  McDevitt  Cling  Peach. 

Trees  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from 
diseases. 

W.  Treat  &  Son, 

Biggs,  Hutte  County  .  ..California. 


'-f-         Wmr  A   FINE  ASSORTMENT. 
■   ■  ^  t-^  M_^<_»    best   varieties,    free  from 
 AND   pests  of  an.v  kind.  PrunuH 

PI  rm  iVITd  '^•'""Ui,  Hing,  Kostraver 
''^'^  •  — *  and  Murdocli  Cherries; 
Black  California  Figa;  Klce  .Soft  .Shell  and 
other  Almonds;  American  .Sweet  Chestnuts; 
Prteparturlens  Walnuts.  Hardy  niouiuain  grown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oranees  have  stood  22  degrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  Uullar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  Sc  SON.  Lincoln,  Placer  County. 
CalifornlH. 

NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AKD  ROYAL  APRICOTS  aDd  PRUIIES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Before  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

K.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

TDCCO  nt  nni  n  pliim.SPLENDORprune.Van 
I  nCtd  UI  UULU      OEMAN  <iuince-c/imV«  of 

Burbaiik's  20  Million  "new creations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar- 
anteed. 1  lie"great  uurseries'  saveyoM  over  HALF. 
Milli(iii>;of  II'.'  best  trees  7«  ye;irs' experience  can 
grow;  thev  "live  longer  and  bear  better."-  Sec. 
Murtuii.  STARK, B44,  Louisiana, Mo. .Rockport,  III. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

Best  Market  Berry  known;  large,  tiriii  and  lus- 
cious, stands  travel  Hnely.  bears  Immensely,  and 
has  two  crops  a  year:  .'lO  cents  per  dozen;  $a  per  lUU. 
Also  Strawberries.  Blackberries,  Gooseberries.  Cur- 
rants, fic  .  of  tlif  Hnest  imported  varieties.  Prices 
oil  application.   I..  1'.  MeCANN,  .Santa  <'riiz,  <'al. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 

01I\/e^  Xre^e^s 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad- 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

Pomona.  I>os  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

F=^RESNO,  CALII="ORNI  A. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


^  -uiViUs^S»-  M  DDR  ESS  -^iJiaiUW"" 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 


MANAGER. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIMLTr-V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

tSf  Acknowledged  everywhe-o  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blgcfgm,  Butte  Coi-intv,  Cekl. 
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CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG.  TWO  FURROW. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG.  FOUR  FURROW.        Gale  Spriflg  Tooth  HarFOw  and  Seeder. 

No.  H— S'j-ft.;  pric-e  rcdiicod  to.  .  «4K.OO 
No.  11— U-ft.;  price  reduced  to.  ...*!«!. OO 

CANTON  CLIPPER  Gang  Plows,  Walking  Plows,  Seeders,  Harrows  and  Corn  Planters. 


We  have  one  of  Ihe  larfxi  st.  best  iiiid  most  complete  lines 
market     ."^end  for  Special  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


I'lows,  Harrows  and  .Seeders  in  tin 


Xhe  Rushforci  Hollow  Steel  Mxle  VA/agon. 

We  will  replace  every  BK0KP:N  axle,  no  matter  the  circumstances  under  which  It  bioke.  The  Best 
W'aj-'on  is  the  Cheapest.   THE  KUSHFORD  IS  THK  HKST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

.         „      „  Haukis,  May  \2.  I»i4. 

Mess.  IIooKKR  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Dear  Sirs:  I  have  had  many  years'  experience  with 
difterenl  makes  of  WatfoDs  and  I  consider  the  Rushford  the  best  Wagon  I  know  of.  The  WaRons  I 
bought  of  you  were  put  on  the  coast  hauling  tan  bark,  the  hardest  place  on  a  Wagon  that  can  be  found, 
as  the  Wagons  are  overloaded  over  llUl  pounds  more  than  their  guaranteed  capacity,  and  no  other 
wagon  that  I  know  of  will  stand  such  loads  over  those  roads  and  not  break  down.   Yours  truly 

K.  A.  .lENKS. 


\yE:  MICLES    MIND    I^MF?/V\I  INO    I/V\F>LE /V\E  INTS    OR    EV/ERY    DESCR I  F»TIOIN. 

HOOKER   Sc  CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUCKEYE  SPRING-TOOTH  HARROW  AND  SEEDER.         "DEERE"   FORCE  =  FEED  SEEDER. 


Also  BUCKEYE  SHOE  AND  HOE  DRILLS.  Also  PACIFIC,  CYCLONE.  OEM  and  CAHOON  SEEDERS. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  CALIFORNIA  WOOD  FRAME  HARROWS,  ANGLE  STEEL  AND  STEEL  LEVER  HARROWS.  — ■   

fv^sf^fv^v^N^Nfi  W/rlte    Us   for    ('rices.  f%fvfs£%A£%fsfx 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &30r  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


At  the  State  Board 
of  Trade. 


RiTRA  I,  readers  are 
aware  already,  from 
frequent  allusions  in 
our  columns,  that  the 
State  Board  of  Trade 
maintains  in  this  city 
a  permanent  exhibit 
of  California's  natu- 
ral resources  and 
productions,  but 
probably  few  of  our 
widely  distributed 
parish  of  readers 
have  had  opportu- 
nity to  see  it.  Wo 
propose,  as  opportu- 
nity offers,  to  supply 
this  deficiency  by  the 
aid  of  photo-engrav- 
ings, two  of  which 
appear  upon  this 
page.  First  is  the 
reception  room, 
where  the  visitors 
may  converse  with 
well-informed  offi- 
cers of  the  board,  or 
with  each  other,  con- 
cerning the  wealth 
of  material  which 
they  have  examined. 
It  is  a  beautiful  and 
pleasant  apartment, 

as  the  picture  shows.  Another  engraving  is  one  of  a 
dozen  or  more  views  of  equal  interest  which  can  be 
had  among  the  many  county  displays  on  the  main 
floor.    We  select  this  one  at  this  time  to  show  how 


AT   THE    STATE    BOARD   OF   TKADK  —  THE    RECEPTION  ROOM. 


widely  the  State  is  interested  in  the  display — a  single 
glance  showing  material  produced  in  Butte  on  the 
north  and  Los  Angeles  on  the  south,  counties  with 
almost  700  miles  between  their  extreme  boundaries. 


COUNTY    RXHIBIT.S   AT   THE   STATE;    BOARD   OF   TRADE  -  POBTIO.N.S    OF    HL  Tl'K,    COJ.CSA    AND    hOS   ANGELES  DISPLAYS. 


Such  a  collection  of  similar  products  from  su.rh  dis- 
tant parts  gives  to  the  visitor  a  more  adequate  no- 
tion of  the  vastness  and  richness  of  California  than 
he  can  get  in  any  other  way,  except  that  of  local 

visitation.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  board  is 
575  Market  St.  The 
exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  strikingly 
fitted  up,  and  the 
large  interior  space 
is  employed  to  the 
last  available  inch 
with  material  which 
is  worth  study  and 
commands  admira- 
tion. By  maintain- 
ing this  display  the 
board  does  a  public 
service  which  must 
bring  to  the  State 
many  settlei-s  and 
vast  funds  for  in- 
vestment. Though 
the  board  has  con- 
tinued this  work  for 
years,  it  is  now  cir- 
c  u  m  s  t  a  n  c  e  d  and 
equipped  far  better 
1  lian  ever  before,  ow- 
ing, in  a  large  part, 
to  the  devoted  efforts 
of  B.  M.  Lelong  of 
the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  who 
labored  to  this  end 
during  the  Midwinter 
Fair  and  until  the 
board's  exhibit  was 
fully  installed. 
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The  Week. 


Perkins  froi-ess 


The  weather  is  still  beyond  ex- 
pression.   It  is  warm,  in  fact  al- 

TVeather.  ^  r  . 

most  summery,  tor  our  tempera- 
ture must  be  running  along  now  higher  than  in 
August  if  current  impressions  can  be  trustecJ.  Elec- 
tion day  was  an  ideal  day  for  a  picnic,  and  such  in 
some  respects  it  i)roved  to  be.  Now  that  excitement 
is  over  there  will  be  a  rush  to  field  work.  The  plains 
which  have  become  green  since  the  rains  will  be 
browned  by  the  plow,  and  then  returned  to  verdure 
by  the  growing  grain.  And  then  will  come  the  tree 
])lanting.  The  busy  season  is  just  beginning  in  sev- 
eral lines  of  California  agriculture.  As  .  for  the 
weather,  readers  are  referred  to  Sergt.  narwick's 
report  for  October,  which  ap)>ears  upon  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

On  J<'riduy  of  la.st  we.'k.  a  car 
specially  built  for  the  purpA.se  of 
])ractically  testing  "  the  I'erkins 
process  was  loaded  at  Martinez,  and  it  is  now. (as  we 
write  on  Wednesday)  on  its  way  Kast.  Mr.  Pericins 
personally  superinleiided  the  construction  and  load- 
ing of  the  car,  and  has  gone  East  in  charge  of  it. 
The  cargo  was  chiefly  of  grapes,  with  a  limited  c|uan- 
tity  of  late  fruits  of  other  varieties.  If  this  trip  is 
successfully  accom])lished,  other  tests  will  be  made 
until  the  value  of  the  process  shall  be  actually  dem- 
onstrated. The  railroad  people  and  Mr.  Perkins  are 
working  in  harmony  in  the  matter,  and  there  seems 
no  question  that  the  process  is  to  be  tlioroughly  and 
fairly  tried  by  repeated  working  tests. 

.,      ,.  ...     ,    The  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 

Southeni  <  ulifornia  ^ 

ern  California  Poniological  Societv 

FOUkOlOgriStS.  .,,    ,  ,       ,  ,    .  ,  .1        *    rr,  n"^ 

Will  be  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms  at  Pomona  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  15th 
and  Kith  of  the  current  month.  The  programme  is 
as  follows: 

OPKNINH!  DAY. 
Address  of  Welcome  by  Prof.  Calvin  Ksterly  of  Poinomi. 
Resp(3nse  by  President      M.  Hull. 

Ueadins  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting'  by  Secre- 
tary U.  Edson  Smith  of  Santa  Ana. 
Reports  of  oftlcers  and  committees. 

Kep  (rt  of  Prof.  A.  .1.  t'ook,  of  l^omona  College,  Clareiiioiit, 
Cal.,  Entornoloffist  of  the  Society. 
Scale  Insects,  by  Mi.ss  Jean  Loomls  of  Clareinoiit. 

AFTE1{N(KI\  SESSIOX — I  TO  5  o'll.OCK. 

Kruit  Kxchanges,  l)y  Edward  F.  Adams,  manager  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Orange  Exchanges,  by  T.  H.  B.  Chaniblin  of  Riverside, 
organizer  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchanges. 

Marketing  Fruit,  by  David  Lubin  of  Sacramento. 

EVEN'lXd  .SEHSKl.V— 7  TO  !•  o'l  l.oCK. 

The  Irrigation  Movement,  by  Fred  L.  Alles  of  Los  Angeles, 


secretary  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Congress. 

The  Two  Systems  of  Government  Irrigation,  by  C.  M. 
Heintz  of  Los  Angeles,  di'legate  to  the  late  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress  at  Denver. 

Our  Irrigation  District  System;  Its  Defects  and  Remedies, 
by  L.  M.  Holt  of  Los  Angeles. 

SECOND  DAY. 

MOKNlNIi  SESSION  — H  TO  12  O'CLOCK. 

Olive  Pruning,  by  A.  P.  Hayne  of  Berkeley,  assistant  in 
charge  of  viticulture  and  olive  cultui'e  in  the  University  of 
California. 

The  Pollination  of  the  Olive  Powers.  Does  the  planting  of 
two  or  more  varieties  of  the  olive  near  together  induce  an  in- 
creased yield  of  fruit?  by  John  S.  Calkins,  Pomona. 

Horticultural  Law,  by  Prof.  Emory  E.  Smith  of  Stanford 
University  and  late  chief  of  horticulture  and  agriculture 
Midwinter  Fair,  San  Francisco. 

AKTEKXOOX  SESSION — 1  TO  ,5  O'CLOCK. 

Forestry  ;  European,  American  and  Californian.  Illustrated 
by  chart  tables  newlj-  completed.  By  Chas.  H.  Shinn,  A.  B., 
of  Berkeley,  inspector  of  U.  S.  Experiment  Stations,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Thinning  Fruit,  by  J.  W.  Mills,  foreman  of  the  U.  S.  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Pomona. 

Miscellaneous;  selei'tion  of  next  place  of  meeting. 

A  general  discussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  each 
paper.  The  committees  of  management  are  as  fol- 
lows: Reception — C.  E.  White,  Chairman;  E.  A. 
Hibbard,  James  Lonely,  P.  J.  Dreher,  George  P. 
True,  S.  1.  Pord,  F.  L.  Palmer,  Franklin  Cogswell. 
Arrangements — .Tudge  Franklin  Blades,  Chairman; 
John  K.  Packard,  John  S.  Calkins. 


bear,"  and  if  freight  charges  should  by  any  chance 
be  brought  down,  selling  charges  at  Chicago  and 
elsewhere  would  go  up  enough  to  absorb  the  ad- 
vantage. This  is  a  point  which  the  Placer  county 
growers  appear  to  have  overlooked;  and  it  is,  in  our 
judgment,  the  more  serious  of  all  the  problems  of  the 
fruit  business.  California  has  learned  how  to  grow 
fruit  in  perfection  and  with  economy,  but  she  has 
yet  to  learn  how  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer at  prices  which  he  can  afford  to  pay  and 
which  will  yield  a  profit  to  the  grower.  Under  'the 
existing  system  the  price  is  too  low  to  the  grower 
and  the  cost  is  too  high  to  the  consumer.  The  trans- 
portation charge  is  a  large  element  in  the  problem, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  cost  of  dis- 
tribution— of  handling  and  selling — are  more  serious 
still.  These  matters  are  bound  to  come  before  the 
State  Convention  which  is  to  assemble  at  Sacramento 
week  after  next;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  State  depends  upon  what  conclusions 
shall  be  reached. 


Seeking  New 
C'ropB. 


Fruit-<;r€»wers 
Trotest, 


Aiiout  ].')((  fruit-growers  of  Placer 
county  came  together  at  New- 
castle, on  Saturday  of  last  week, 
to  consider  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  fruit 
interest,  and  to  seek  some  way  to  promote  their 
mutual  interests.  Informal  addresses  were  given  b}' 
(renrge  D.  Ivellogg  (Chairman),  W.  B.  (Jester,  F.  J. 
Mason,  li.  E.  Parker,  J.  H.  Bickford,  J.  B.  Sislev, 
C.  H.  Short,  J.  L.  Robertson,  Ira  Avery.  C.  J.  Mc- 
Cann,  S.  Suehning  and  R.  L.  Dunn.  The  final  result 
was  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  as  ex- 
jjressive  of  the  conditions  and  sentiments  of  the 
fruit-growers  of  Placer  county: 

Whehe.\s,  The  fruit-growers  of  Plainer  county  find,  at  the 
close  of  the  fruit-shipping  season  of  1.S94,  that  the  gross  sale 
returns  received  from  the  fruit  shipped  by  them  to  Eastern 
markets  over  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  s.vstem  and  its 
connections  have  not  paid  them  any  earnings  on  their  capital 
invested  in  lands  and  trees,  and  more  even  than  that,  have 
not  paid  all  the  charges  incident  to  the  growing  and  shipping 
of  fruit;  and 

Whekeas,  It  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  decreasing  sale 
price  of  fresh  fruit  during  tlie  several  years  last  past,  as  pro- 
duction has  increa.sed,  that  the  growers  cannot  expect  any 
higher  prices  for  fruit  than  obtained  this  year,  and  possibly 
not  as  high,  and  therefore  cannot  expect  a  profitable  fruit 
industry  again  from  high  sale  prices ;  and 

W nEKEAs,  It  is  also  clearly  evident  that  the  only  chance  of 
again  getting  the  fruit-growing  industry  of  Placer  county  on 
a  profit-earning  basis  lies  in  redui-ing  the  cost  of  growing  and 
shipping  the  fruit  paid  by  the  grower:  and 

VVuKKEAs,  Of  Itio  several  items  which  make  up  the  total  of 
this  cost  paid  by  the  jn-oducer  there  are  only  two,  the  freight 
and  refrigeration,  which  are  large  enough  in  amount  abso- 
lutely and  relatively,  in  which  a  sufficient  reduction  is  possible 
to  again  make  a  margin  of  profit  ixjssible  to  the  grower. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  declared  by  the  fruit-growers  of 
Plai-er  county,  in  meeting  assembled,  that  the  cost  of  fruit 
shipped  paid  by  the  grower  is  at  its  lowest  possible  figure  in 
every  .separate  and  soviM-al  item  of  that  cost,  except  the  cast 
of  freight  and  i-efrigcration  fixed  and  charged  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  system  and  its  connections. 

And  it  is  further  declared,  that,  unless  the  rates  of  freight 
and  refrigeration  charged  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Comitanj- 
and  its  connections  be  largely  reduced,  commencing  with  the 
season  of  lS'.t,'j,  it  will  not  be  ))rofitable  to  ship  Placer  county 
fresh  fruit  to  Eastern  markets. 

Now,  th<>refore,  be  it 

llisiilcrd.  That  it  is  the  purix)seof  the  fruit  growers  of  Placer 
county  to  demand  of  the  Southern  Pacifii' (."oinpany  and  its 
connections  sufficiently  lower  freight  and  refrigeration  charge.s 
to  iigain  make  the  growing  of  fruit  profitable.  Failing  in  the 
obtaining  of  such  freight  and  refrigeration  charges,  it  will  be- 
vonie  nece.s.sary  to  cease  shipping  fresh  fruit  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets, on  the  .soleand  sufficient  cause  that  such  stiipmimts  must 
inevitably  result  in  loss  to  the  grower.  And  for  the  further 
purpose  of  giving  force  and  effect  to  such  pnr|)osed  demand, 
it  is 

Kentilvi  il,  That  the  fruit-growers  of  Placer  county  organize 
by  mutual  contract,  agreeing  each  with  the  other  to  ship  no 
more  fruit  unless  such  satisfactory  rates  arc  made. 

/.'i«'>(rrri.  Further,  that  this  meeting  form  a  Committee  of 
Twelve,  t.o  be  ajjpointed  by  the  Chairman  tlioreof,  which  com- 
mittee shall  have  all  delegated  |)ower  to  do  any  and  all  things 
necessary  to  form  such  organization,  to  gather  statistics  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  the  rea.sonableness  and  necessity  of  the 
demand,  to  communicate  with  the  fruit-growers  of  other  local- 
ities which  have  suffered  equally  and  more  by  rea.son  of  the 
large  freight  and  refrigeration  chaises,  and  to  induce  them  to 
take  similar  action  in  organizing  and  in  joining  in  making  the 
proposed  demand,  and  to  do  any  and  all  other  things  required. 

The  Ri  RAi-  doubts  if  this  movement  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  reducing 
freight  rates.  And.  in  truth,  we  doubt  if  the  trans- 
portation companies  can  aft'ord,  upon  the  present 
basis  of  the  transportation  business,  to  do  the  work 
for  less  money.  It  is  certain  that  the  cheapest  fruit 
rate  in  the  United  States  is  that  between  California 
and  the  East.  But  what  the  railroads  can  do  and 
what  they  sho  ilu  be  forced  to  do,  is  to  haul  fruit 
trains  on  schedule  time,  to  forfeit  heavily  in  case  of 
delay  or  damage,  and  to  make  immediate  returns  in 
all  cases  where  returns  are  due  to  growers.  Upon 
these  points  the  transportation  companies  are 
grossly  at  fault,  and  they  ought  to  be  brought  up 
with  a  round  turn.  At;ain.  we  question  if  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  on  fi-iiit  from  California  to  the  East 
would  yield  any  advantage  to  the  grower.  The 
mercantile  interest  in  ihe  East  is  organized  under  a 
system  which  engrosses  to  itself  "all  the  traffic  will 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  it  is  reported,  is  about 
to  undertake  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  the  introduction  of  new  orchard  and  farm 
crops  in  this  State.  We  find  in  one  of  the  city  dailies 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Huntington  to  Mr. 
Mills,  with  a  statement  that  the  gentleman  last 
named  is  to  have  a  fund  at  his  command  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  experimental  work  proposed.  The 
letter  is  as  follows: 

23  Broad  Stueet,  New  Yokk,  October  2M,  1,S!M  :  U  illiam  U. 
Mill»,  Sun  FntneiKcn,  t'a/.— Mv  Deah  Sir:  I  was  talking  with 
E.  P.  Vining,  who  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  other  countries,  and  he  spoke  particularly  of  the  country 
about  Smyrna  and  in  Asia  Minor,  stating  that  there  was  a 
very  large  trade  there  in  licorice ;  that  the  land  it  grew  on 
was  very  much  like  our  California  soil.  I  know  that  there  is  a 
very  large  traffic  in  that  article  and  I  thought  very  likely  it 
would  be  well  for  California  to  try  it.  Probably  you  "will 
know,  in  case  it  is  thought  well  of  having  it  there,  how  to 
raise  it.  I  do  not  know  myself  whether  it  grows  from  seeds, 
bulbs,  roots  or  slips,  but  if  you  think  well  of  it  and  will  let  me 
know,  I  will  see  what  1  can  do  in  getting  some  plants  from 
Smyrna  to  California;  that  i.s,  if  we  would  have  to  go  as  far  as 
Smyrna  to  get  t  hem,  but  if  .vou  will  let  me  know  what  is 
wanted  I  will  endeavor  to  gel  some  and  send  it  to  California, 
even  if  I  have  to  send  to  Smyrna  for  it. 

He  also  said  that  filberts  grew  in  Spain  on  land  very  much 
like  California  land.  J  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  them 
growing,  but  as  they  are  easily  raised  I  thought,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  well  to  cultivate  them  there,  if  they  are  not  already 
doing  so. 

He  also  spoke  of  wild  thyme,  which  grew  in  the  mountains 
of  Palestine  and  on  the  poorest  and  dryest  kind  of  soil.  He 
says  that  it  has  a  very  rich  but  small  flower,  that  makes  the 
best  honey  in  the  world,  and  plenty  of  it.  I  thought  if  we 
could  get  .something  of  that  kind  growing  on  our  mountain 
sides  in  California,  where  now  only  greasewood,  manzanita 
and  sagebrush  grow,  jH)ssiblj'  it  would  pay. 

He  also  spoke  of  date  palms  that  he  savv  in  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia, and  said  that  they  were  very  profitable  and  gave  large 
returns  to  those  who  produced  them.  Of  course  they  are  not 
new  in  California,  but  I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  my 
people  there  to  plant  a  number  of  them,  as  I  understand  it 
takes  some  twenty-five  years  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
produce  well. 

In  this  I  may  be  wrong,  but  if  you  think  well  of  this  I  would 
like  to  have  you  suggest  to  our  people  that  in  some  suitable 
places  they  put  out  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou.sand  trees — if 
they  do  not  cost  too  much- -so  as  to  give  those  who  are  here 
some  twenty-five  years  later  this  kind  of  fruit  of  California 
growth.    Yours  very  truly,  C.  P.  Hi  ntinoton. 

W^e  do  not  mean  to  be  ill-natured  when  we  remark 
that  Mr,  Huntington's  suggestions  have  a  chestnutty 
odor.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that,  oc- 
cupied as  he  is  with  great  financial  and  legislative 
movements,  he  should  be  able  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed of  the  details  of  California's  progress  in  the 
introduction  and  trial  of  plants.  He  might  be  ad- 
vised to  submit  his  ideas  before  publication  to  some 
one  who  can  save  him  from  suggesting  novelties  " 
which  have  been  in  the  State  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  which  local  conditions  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other have  shown  to  be  uni)rofitable.  I.,icorice.  for 
examijle,  was  introduced  more  than  a  deciule  ago  by 
the  late  Isaac  Uea  of  Florin,  and  during  his  lifetime 
was  produced  in  commercial  quantities  and  promi- 
nently shown  at  the  State  Fairs,  etc.  it  jfrows 
beautifully;  but  owing  to  cost  of  harvesting  at  ruling 
labor  prices  and  cost  of  transportation  to  Eastern 
centers,  it  has  been  difficult  hitherto  to  show  any 
profit  in  competition  with  supplies  from  the  south  of 
Euroiie.  Mrs.  Lea  can  i)robably  furnish  carloads  of 
the  cuttintrs  for  Mr.  Huntington's  further  (Experi- 
ments. If  he  would  put  .some  capital  into  a  licorice 
extract  factory,  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  pay  so 
much  freight  to  the  railways,  Mr.  Hiniiington  might 
do  ijublic  service.  Filberts  of  the  choicest  English 
and  Spanish  kinds  have  been  offered  for  sale  by  Cali- 
fornia nurservmen  for  a  quai'ter  of  a  century.  W. 
B.  West  of  Stockton.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City 
and  Leonard  Coates  have  introduced  large  collec- 
tions. Mr.  (iillet  has  given  much  lime  and  money 
to  .securing  the  establishment  of  a  filbert  industry. 
In  most  parts  of  the  State  they  do  not  bear  satisfac- 
torily. Mr.  (iillet  has  grown  good  nuts  in  the  foot- 
hills and  a  f'^w  have  reported  success  in  the  Coast 
Range.  l''rom  a  historical  point  of  view,  therefore, 
Mr.  Huntington's  filberts  are  chestnuts.  The  herb 
thyme  has  been  in  the  State  from  the  earliest  days, 
and  has  been  frequently  commended  to  beekeepers. 
That  it  cuts  no  economic  figure  argues  <(mim'  unfit- 
ness about  it.  As  for  date  palms,  as  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton suggests,  their  standing  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood in  California  from  their  free  bearing  when  of 
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sufficient  age  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  At  the 
University  Experiment  Stations  at  Tulare  and  Po- 
mona there  are  trees  brought  from  Algeria  and 
Persia  and  said  to  be  of  the  best  varieties.  They 
are  not  old  enough  to  bear  yet.  There  is,  however, 
a  grand  field  for  Mr.  Huntington  to  extend  date 
planting  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation.  He 
can  have  trees  grown  from  seed  of  the  dried  date 
nearly  as  cheaply  as  nursery  trees  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  can  plant  them  around  all  his  stations  and 
along  the  railway  lines,  where  there  is  enough  sub- 
terranean moisture.    It  would  be  a  grand  enterprise. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  political  landslide  which  the  Standpoint  pre- 
dicted last  week  has  come  to  pass.  The  elections  of 
Tuesday  in  the  country  at  large  have  gone  heavily 
against  the  Democratic  party.  In  the  next  Congress 
the  Republicans  will  have  a  heavy  majority,  and 
it  is  believed  (we  write  on  Wednesday  and 
before  the  results  in  detail  are  known)  that 
it  will  also  dominate  the  Senate.  New  York 
elects  Morton  over  Hill  by  a  majority  of  over 
100,000.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut — all  the  doubtful  States — are  heavily 
Republican.  All  the  old  Republican  States  give 
heavy  gains.  In  fact,  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  result 
of  two  years  ago,  with  the  position  of  the  two  parties 
reversed.  This  time  it  is  the  Republicans  who  are 
the  winners.  The  movement,  however,  did  not  reach 
the  South  in  sufficient  force  to  break  the  solid  circle 
of  Southern  Democracy.  Louisiana,  Alabama  and 
Virginia  show  Democratic  losses,  but  none  of 
them  have  left  the  Democratic  column.  The  Popu- 
lists appear,  at  this  writing,  not  to  have  cut  much 
figure.  In  Colorado,  Waite,  the  Populist  Governor, 
is  beaten  by  20,000  and  Congressman  Lafe  Pence 
has  failed  of  election.  In  Kansas  the  Republicans 
have  carried  everything,  even  Jerry  Simpson  being 
beaten.  In  Nebraska  the  Populist-Democratic  fu- 
sion candidate  for  Governor  is  snowed  under.  The 
only  Populist  gains  thus  far  reported  aj'e  in  Minne- 
sota, where  the  Fve))iiblican  majority  has  been  heavily 
reduced  in  favor  of  the  Populist  candidates. 


In  New  York  City  the  result  is  a  complete  triumph 
for  the  forces  of  good  government  against  Tammany 
Hall.  Strong,  the  citizens'  nominee  for  Mayor  is 
elected  by  fifty  thousand  over  the  Tammany  candi- 
date Grant,  a  result  whose  significance  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  average  Tammany  majority  of 
late  years  has  been  upwards  of  sixty  thousand.  This 
revolution  has  been  the  result  of  the  exposures  of 
Tammany  methods  during  the  past  few  months,  and 
it  shows  that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  New  York, 
when  aroused,  are  in  favor  of  good  government. 
Hill's  terrible  defeat  for  the  Governorship  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  identification  of  his  campaign.with 
Tammany  Hall.  But  whatever  its  cause,  it  disposes 
of  him  completely  as  a  Presidential  figure.  This  is 
one  of  the  larger  personal  interests  of  the  campaign, 
anothei'  being  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Wilson  (he  of  the 
tariff  bill)  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Morton,  by  his 
great  victory,  is  of  course  lifted  into  the  list  of 
Presidential  eligibles. 

Under  the  new  balloting  system  in  California  the 
counting  of  the  poll  is  a  slow  job,  and  at  this  writing 
(Wednesday  evening)  the  returns  are  so  meager  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  feel  any  certainty  about  the  re- 
sult. In  San  Francisco  the  vote  for  Hudd  promises 
to  go  a  good  ten  thousand  ahead  of  his  ticket  and 
about  eight  thousand  ahead  of  Estee.  It  is  believed 
that  this  heavy  lead  in  the  city  cannot  be  overcome 
by  the  returns  from  the  interior — in  other  words,  it 
is  believed  that  Budd  is  elected.  The  Republican 
State  ticket — excepting  the  Governor — is  probably 
elected.  Of  the  seven  Congressmen,  six  Republicans 
are  thought  to  be  elected.  The  only  Democrat  surely 
elected  is  Maguire,  the  anti-railroad  candidate.  In 
the  city,  Sutro,  Independent  and  Populist,  is  far  in 
the  lead,  and  is  undoubtly  elected  Maj'or,  but  the 
balance  of  the  City  Government  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  Republican.  It  looks  as  if  the  bosses  Burns 
and  Buckley  had  been  badly  worsted — the  one  in  the 
State  and  the  other  in  the  city.  As  yet  there  are 
only  scant  returns  to  indicate  the  complexion  of  the 
Legislature,  but  it  will  probably  be  Republican. 


The  death  of  Czar  Alexander  is  a  very  great 
political  event  because  in  Russia  sovereignty  is  a 


very  real  and  genuine  thing  — the  regular  old- 
fashioned  story-book  sort.  The  authority  of  the 
Czar  is  limited  by  no  parliament,  he  has  no  coun- 
sellors save  such  as  he  chooses;  the  lands,  palaces, 
forts  and  military  stores  of  the  realm  are  his  per- 
sonal property  and  its  revenues  are  his  personal  in- 
come. If  he  wishes  to  make  new  laws  he  has  simply 
to  declare  them,  he  can  make  war  or  peace  at  his 
personal  pleasure,  he  may  spend  or  save  as  he  will 
and  nobody  may  say  a  word  in  opposition.  How 
different  it  is  in  England  and  even  in  Germany  all 
the  world  knows.  The  English  sovereign  is  subject 
to  Parliament,  in  fact,  yields  the  whole  power  of 
government  to  it  and  dare  not  so  much  as  declare  an 
opinion  against  its  will.  The  German  Emperor, 
autocratic  as  he  is,  may  not  levy  a  tax  or  spend  a 
penny  of  the  Imperial  funds,  until  he  can  bring  his 
Reichstag  to  support  of  his  plans.  But  in  Russia 
the  royal  will  is  the  law  of  the  realm  —  and 
all  depends  upon  the  temper  and  ability  of  the  Czar. 
In  Europe  there  is  but  one  other  such  dominant 
monarch— the  Sultan  of  Turkey — but  he  lives  in  such 
dependence  upon  his  creditors  that  practically,  in 
spite  of  his  nominal  supremacy,  he  is  without  real 
power.  Alexander  has,  in  the  main,  been  a  good 
sovereign.  His  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  people 
has  been  genuine  and  his  personal  labors  incessant, 
and  after  thirteen  years  of  administration  he  leaves 
Russia  better  off  than  he  found  it.  Time  and  again 
he  has  prevented  war  in  Europe  by  his  counsels  and 
by  holding  his  own  great  country  to  a  policy  of 
peace,  and  he  has  accomplished  much  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people  by  internal  reforms.  If  his  policy 
toward  the  Jews  and  toward  political  offenders  has 
seemed  harsh  and  cruel,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
civilization  is  still  very  crude  in  Russia,  that  ar- 
bitrary power  is  not  to  be  maintained  by  gentle 
means.  Alexander  must  be  judged  by  the  conditions 
and  lights  of  his  own  time  and  country.  Personally, 
Alexander  was  a  solid,  dull  man — a  giant  in  stature 
and  strength,  coarse  in  fiber  and  manners.  His 
early  training  was  wholly  military;  he  had  little  educa- 
tion and  cared  nothing  for  literature  or  the  refine- 
ments of  life.  He  was,  however,  a  faithful  husband, 
a  very  careful  if  not  a  fond  father,  and  was  ab- 
stemious and  prudent  in  all  things.  At  the  age  of 
fifty  he  is  dead — his  splendid  constitution  ruined  by 
too  severe  application  to  the  labors  of  his  exalted 
station. 

The  new  Czar  is  as  little  like  his  father  as  could 
well  be.  He  is  small  in  body,  ill  visaged  and  has 
spent  his  recent  years  in  frivolities  and  dissipations. 
If  he  has  any  loolitical  convictions  nobody  knows 
what  they  are.  He  is  twenty-six  years  old,  has  no 
taste  for  the  career  before  him  and  is  said  to  have 
wished  to  abdicate  his  rights  in  favor  of  his  younger 
brother  in  consideration  of  a  large  annual  money 
allowance.  He  is  about  to  enter  into  a  purely 
political  marriage  with  the  German  Princess  Afix, 
a  grand-daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  and  a  cousin  of 
the  German  Emperor.  Young  Nicholas  is  himself  a 
nephew  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  first  cousin  to 
England's  future  King,  Prince  Geoi'ge  of  York.  Of 
course,  the  future  of  this  young  Czar  can  only  be 
surmised  and  there  seems  nothing  in  his  character 
or  history  to  base  very  high  hopes  upon.  But  great 
responsibilities  oftentimes  have  an  inspiring  effect 
upon  men;  and  it  would  not  be  a  very  wondei'ful 
thing  if  he  were  to  follow  the  j)ath  his  father  trod 
before  him  and  rise  to  the  dignities  and  duties  of  his 
place.  He  inherits  peaceful  traditions,  he  will  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  conditions  that  have 
hitherto  shaped  Russian  policy  and  he  will  have  the 
assistance  of  the  advisers  who  served  his  father. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  negative  faults  of  his  charac- 
ter— his  ignorance  of  political  affairs  and  his  ap- 
parent want  of  political  ambition — will  lead  him  to 
maintain  and  continue  his  father's  policies.  A  hot- 
headed and  arbitrary  soldier  like  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  would  soon  have  Russia  in  arms  and  Eu- 
rope in  convulsions.    We  hope  for  better  things. 


The  following  piece  of  good  sen.se  is  from  the  Santa  Maria 
Times:  "  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  talk  about  digging  up 
fruittreesforthepurpo.se  of  growing  oeets.  Might  as  well 
say,  'If  hogs  are  more  profitable  than  cattle,  kill  all  the 
cattle.  If  one  business  is  more  profitable  than  all  others,  then 
obliterate  all  other  business.'  No,  the  beet  factory,  the  band 
of  hogs,  the  fat  steer.s,  the  dairy,  the  bean  and  potato  iields, 
and  hen  roosts,  all  combined  will  make  the  future  farmer  of 
this  valley  progperoua,  happy  and  wise.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
discourage  one  in  order  to  encouraffp  ftnother  local  industry." 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  followihg;  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  , 
November  7,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Gleanings. 

FiFTV-TWd  Riverside  farmers  have  subscribed  ?100  each  to 
the  capital  stock  of  a  co-operative  i  reamery. 

U.  S.  Grant  Jr.  is  going  into  fruit  growing  in  California, 
having  recently  bought  a  small  tract  near  San  Diego. 

Thu.s  far  this  season  thirty-two  carloads  of  raisins  have 
been  shipped  East  by  El  Ca.ion  raisin  growers.  Ten  carloads 
were  sent  by  the  El  Cajon  Packing  Company  and  fourteen  by 
the  Boston  ranch. 

The  Napa  Ernistrr  reports  that  the  ruling  prices  being  paid 
for  grapes  by  Carpy  &  Co.  and  the  Migliavacca  Wine  Co.  this 
season  are  $8,  $10,  $11  and  $1.5.  At  the  latter  figure  few 
grapes  will  be  purchased,  the  more  choice  wine  grapes  not  be- 
ing abundant  this  year. 

The  total  amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the  Chino  Valley 
Beet  Sugar  Company  since  last  March  for  new  buildings,  im- 
provements, labor,  beets,  lime,  repairs,  and  many  scores  of  in- 
cidentals, is  over  $(540,000.  The  Chino  sugar-beet  growers 
have  got  about  $170,000  of  this. 

At  a  meeting  of  citrus-fruit  growers  at  San  Diego  last  week 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  organize  an  Exchange  on  the 
plan  of  Riverside  movement.  The  following  directors  were 
chosen  for  the  year :  H.  L.  Story,  J.  E.  Boal,  R.  C.  Allen,  F. 
P.  Adams,  M.  Johnson,  H.  Copeland  and  R.  H.  Young. 

The  Petaluma  fruit  drier  has  just  closed  down  after  a  run 
of  three  and  a  half  months.  An  average  of  seventy  persons 
has  been  emplo.yed,  and  the  average  work  has  been  one  and 
one-half  tons  of  apples  daily  and  three-quarters  of  a  ton  per 
day  of  prunes,  pears  and  peaches. 

New  York  dispatch  of  Oct.  1st :  The  Eastern  market  is 
overstocked  with  Eastern  raisins,  and  surprise  is  expressed 
that  low  prices  do  not  stimulate  a  more  active  movement  of 
goods.  This  condition  is  beginning  to  have  an  effect  upon 
coast  shippers,  and  it  is  understood  that  they  will  limit  con- 
signments until  the  market  has  an  opportunity  to  work  into 
better  shape. 

San  DiEco  letter :  A  twenty-seven  acre  Sweetwater  vine- 
yard, which  last  year  produced  sixteen  tons  without  irriga- 
tion, produced  this  year  100  tons  with  irrigation.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  Boston  ranch.  El  Cajon  valley,  have 
experimented  with  watering  part  of  their  .")00  acres  of  vines, 
comparing  i-esults  with  unwatered  portions  of  their  vineyard. 
The  result  is  in  favor  of  the  thorough  irrigation  of  their  vine- 
yards. 

Noting  the  tact  that  buyers  discriminate  to  the  extent  of 
one  cent  per  pound  against  fruit  dried  by  Chinese,  the  Oro- 
ville  Reyiatcr  says:  "No  wonder  buyers  make  a  difference. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  visited  a  fruit-drying  yard  where  the 
Chinese  were  in  charge  would  note  that  skins,  seeds  and  a 
good  share  of  dirt  are  often  added  to  increase  the  weight  of 
the  dried  fruit.  The  Chinamen  can  afford  to  take  one  cent  a 
pound  less  for  their  fruit  and  then  come  out  even." 

Davihvili.e  letter  in  Woodland  Drinornil  of  1st  inst.  :  The 
north,  wind  is  a  godsend  to  the  raisin-men,  and  a  very  few 
da.vs  more  of  fair  weather  will  secure  the  crop  in  this  section. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  loss  recently  from  the  late  storm 
would  be  heavy,  but  Mr.  Moore,  superintendent  of  the  Briggs 
vineyard,  assures  me  that  the  damage,  .so  far  as  that  vineyard 
is  concerned,  will  be  ver.v  light,  though  fully  half  the  crop  was 
exposed.  The  huge  driers,  both  in  the  Gould  and  Briggs 
vineyards,  are  running  to  their  full  capacity. 

Till!  Ri'RAi.  Pkuss  has  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
the  prune  product  of  the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley  should  as- 
sume any  other  name  than  its  true  one,  and  it  is  glad  to  see 
that  growers  are  seeing  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  The 
Tulare  JHmcx  says:  "A  car  was  loaded  with  prunes  in  sacks 
to-day  from  the  Morrison  warehouse.  This  car  goes  direct  to 
Chicago.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this  car  is  all  good  fruit 
and  is  not  palmed  off  as  San  Jose  prunes.  Each  sack  is  labeled 
'Choice  California  Fruit.  Packed  by  W.  D.  Morrison,  Visalia, 
Cal.'  The  prunes  arc  all  of  two  good  grades— 00-70s  and 
ro-80s." 

HEALDKHrm;  Trihwie.:  The  must  factory  will  finish  work  for 
the  year  next  Saturday.  The  short  run  is  accounted  for  by 
the  quality  of  Zinfandels,  which  were  damaged  so  greatly  by 
the  recent  rains  that  they  cannot  be  utilized.  The  crop  of 
Missions  is  exhausted,  and  had  it  not  been  for  these  circum- 
stances the  must  factory  would  run  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
November,  the  time  it  closed  down  last  year.  The  output  for 
",)4  is  about  1000  barrels  as  against  l.">00  barrels  in  '»;!,  and  it 
is  feared  that  this  quantity  cannot  come  near  meeting  the  de- 
mand. The  warehouse  and  all  available  space  in  the  factory 
building  Is  occupied  by  the  extract  now  ready  for  shipment 
and  It  will  bo  forwarded  to  Han  Kranolsco  for  transpirtatlorj 
to  Europe  »f»  soon  as.  a  vessel  mw  be  chartered. . 
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November  10,  1894. 


Weather  and  Crop  Conditions. 


Mr.  Jas.  A.  Barwick  of  the  State  Weather  Ser- 
vice has  just  issued  the  following  bulletin  covering 
the  month  of  October : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber was  as  follows  for  the  Weather  Bureau  stations 
named:  San  Francisco.  HO';  Eureka,  54°;  Red  Bluff, 
(i4°;  Sacramento,  Fresno,  (j4';  San  Luis  Obispo, 
64°;  Los  Angeles.  Hli';  and  San  Diego,  62". 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  there 
is  an  excess  of  heat  shown  at  Eureka  of  2".  Red 
Bluff  and  Sacramento  1"  and  r>os  Angeles  3°;  a  de- 
ficiency of  2"  is  noted  at  Fresno;  San  Francisco  and 
and  San  Diego  report  normal  conditions. 

The  total  prec  ipitation  for  the  month  was  for  San 
Francisco  1.73  inches;  Eureka.  3.10  inches:  Red 
Hluff,  .90  of  an  inch;  Sacramento,  1.06  inches; 
Fresno,  .37  of  an  inch;  San  huia  Obispo,  1.41  inches; 
Los  Angeles,  .02  of  an  inch:  and  San  Diego,  a  trace. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  precipitation  an  ex- 
cess is  rei)orted  at  San  Francisco  of  .3!)  of  an  inch, 
and  Eureka  .67  of  an  inch;  while  a  deficiency  occurs 
at  all  other  points  ranging  from  1.01  of  an  inch  at 
Red  Blutt'  and  Sacramento  to  .88  of  an  inch  at  Los 
Angeles. 

From  special  re])orts  called  for  from  various  parts 
of  the  State  it  is  noticed  that  more  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  the  rains  to  the  grain  growers  and  stock- 
men than  was  detrimental  to  the  raisin  and  fruit 
grort'ers,  while  the  warm  weather  following  the  rains 
has  kejjt  off  frosts  and  has  rapidly  pushed  forward 
the  growth  of  grass  and  grain.  Oranges  are  color- 
ing at  Riverside  and  Arlington  Heights,  also  at  New- 
castle and  Oroville.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  month 
has  been  a  most  favorable  one  for  the  various  agri- 
cultural industries  of  the  State.  The  following 
show  the  reports  in  detail: 

Plackk  (Newc-a.stlel — The  wealhur  Utv  the  month  was  for 
the  most  part  sunny  and  pleasant.  No  dittit-ulty  was  experi- 
enced in  cui'iiifr  anu  drvintr  fi'uit  in  tlie  sun.  Considerable 
quantities  of  prunes  were  dried  ui)on  the  ranehes  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  of  the  tiTiest  quality.  Three  or  four  days  of  rain 
damaged  the  prapes  to  some  extent,  yet  a  largo  percenlaffe 
remained  unhurt  and  were  in  pood  condition  when  l)rought 
into  market.  It  is  not  usual  to  have  so  much  rain  in  October,  1 
this  being  an  exceptional  season  in  that  respect,  and  yet  no 
real  harm  was  done,  but  much  good  by  settling  the  dust  and 
purifying  the  atmosphere. 

Dei.  Nohtk  (Crescent  City  i— The  dairy  .season  is  about  over 
and  the  men  employed  on  tfio  randies  are  beginning  to  come 
to  town  for  the  winter.  The  season  has  not  t)een  a  \-ery  pros- 
perous one  for  those  conducting  dairies,  as  the  price  of  butter 
has  been  very  low. 

SisKiYor  (S'rekai—Cirain  all  threshed,  of  good  quality  and 
fully  up  to  the  average  in  quantity.  Hay  crop  for  the  season 
of  excellent  quality,  and  al)ove  the  average  in  quantity  af)out 
fifteen  per  cent.  Late  frosts  reduced  the  quantity  of  fruit 
fully  twenty-tive  per  cent,  but  the  (juality  is  excellent. 
Farmers  have  about  finished  sowing  thidr  winter  wheat,  and 
the  rains  for  the  last  tivo  weeks  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
gtwxl  plowing,  although  some  farmers  have  commenced. 

Hi  MiMiLDT  (Eureka I— Oats  and  peas  in  this  vicinity  have 
turned  out  well  and  the  weather  has  been  favorable  for  ma- 
turing them.  Apples  liav(t  turned  out  well  in  the  vicinity  of 
l{ohnerville.  Potatoes  are  ripening  slowly  because  there  has 
not  been  frost  enough  to  cut  down  the  vines.  The  crop  is  a 
line  one.  Oats  is  quite  a  g<K)d  yield.  The  hay  crop  is  a  large 
one.  Prune  and  plum  crop  a  large  one,  but  there  is  <!onsider- 
able  rotting  on  account  of  some  kind  of  fungoid  growth. 

Bi  TTE  (Chicoi  -The  ratichers  have  started  to  put  in  their 
summer-fallow.  ( Oroville i- -The  late  heavy  rains  are  very 
unusual  for  October,  but  the  stockmen  say  the  rains  will 
bring  good  feed  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

Teuam,!  iKosamond) — The  September  rains  left  the  ground 
fairly  moist,  and  the  rains  of  October  have  made  plowing  p<3s- 
sible  in  many  places.  A  little  more  rain  and  general  plowing 
can  be  done;  on  the  14th  wild  geese  flying  south;  there  is  an 
excessively  large  supply  of  acorns  and  hogs  are  fattening 
well.  The  new  grass  is  growing  nicely.  There  has  been  no 
frosts,  and  a  (continuation  of  this  mild  weather,  with  a  little 
more  rain,  will  give  good  feed  very  speedily;  tomatoes  and 
potatoes  are  growing  nicely. 

Gi.ENN  (Willows)— The  farmers  are  well  plea.sed  with  the 
late  rains,  and  those  who  have  not  fini-shed  sowing  will  now 
get  their  grain  in  the  ground  in  better  shape  than  they  could 
have  done  before  the  rain. 

Ixvo  (Bi.shopi — The  late  frosts  have  exterminated  the  cattle 
disease  which  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  cattle  tak- 
ing up  leeches  with  the  water  the.y  drank  and  which  was 
found  in  marshy  grounds. 

Amador  (Oletai-  Warm  weather  has  followed  all  rains  so 
far.  and  grass  is  quite  high  at  the  present  time;  no  frosts 
until  the  night  of  the  27tti  to  do  any  damage  to  vegetation. 
I'^'ruit  will  not  yield  well  because  so  much  has  fallen.  All  land 
is  now  moist  enough  to  plow ;  rainfall,  :i.b  inches. 

Yi  HA  (Wheatlandl— Grain  sown  before  the  rain  is  coming  up 
nicely.  The  recent  rains  were  just  what  the  farmers  wanted 
to  enable  them  to  sow  and  harrow  summer-fallowed  land. 

Mexdocind  (Ukiahi— The  late  plentiful  rain.s,  followed  by 
the  warm  weather,  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  grazing 
section,  and  a  few  more  days  of  the  same  will  give  assurance  of 
small  loss  to  the  stockmen.  Farmers  are  all  busy,  and  the 
newly-sown  grain  is  coming  up  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Sacramento  (Folsom)— The  rains  have  caused  vegetation  to 
start  up  in  good  shape,  and  .soon  the  land  will  be  covered  with 
the  traditional  "  carpet  of  green."  The  dairymen  have  all 
left  their  mountain  ranges.  All  refxirt  having  a  gixwl  season. 
(Trask's) — The  continued  rains  and  damp  weather  stopped  all 
bean  threshing,  but  the  last  few  days  of  the  month  have  been 
more  favorable  and  threshing  has  commenced  again,  and  about 
a  half  of  a  crop  will  be  harvested.  All  beans  are  damaged  and 
the  white  badly  di.scolored.  The  colored  varieties  can  be 
saved  with  but  slight  damage  if  there  is  two  weeks  of  fine 
weather;  they  average  large  and  yield  well.  The  onion  crop 
is  badly  damaged,  as  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  in  the  field  yet. 
The  creamery  output  is  a  fair  average.  Seeding  has  com- 
menced on  all  summer-fallow  with  the  ground  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The  dormant  fruit  buds  promise  a  large  crop  next 
season  for  pears  and  peache.s,  but  not  for  plums.  All  the  trees 
are  nearly  clean  of  scale  and  insects,  and  in  fact  look  better  j 
than  for  vcars.  There  was  quite  a  frost  here  the  morning  of 
the  tiTth." 

Yolo  (Winters)— Crops  in  this  vicinity  were  chiefly  gath- 
ered and  harvested  prior  to  October,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  late  peaches  and  gra|)es;  hence  the  chief  damage  done  by 
the  early  rains  has  been  to  grapes,  which  caused  .shipping  to 
come  to  an  end  about  the  ;iOth.     Considerable  plowing  has  al- 


ready been  done  and  much  seeding  of  summer-fallow,  which  is 
now  up  and  is  looking  fine  in  manv  instances.  Peas  and  other 
I  vegetables  have  been  planted,  and  pruning  is  well  under  way. 
The  weather  has  been  delightful.  Rainfall  for  the  season, 
4.41  inches. 

I     Solano  I Batavia)--The  late  rain  has  been  a  great  benefit 
I  to  farmers,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  commence  their  winter 
[  plowing  and  will  help  grain  that  was  already  sown.  (Rio 
Vista) — The  rain  has  made  heavy  traveling  for  a  while  and 
[  has  destroyed  lots  of  hay  and  beans  on  the  lowlands.  All 
i  kinds  of  cirips  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  rains  this  year, 
i  ( Binghampton  I— The  rains  have  been  quite  a  hindrance  to  the 
farmers  and  many  will  plow  their  summer-fallow  on  account  of 
its  being  so  foul.    The  warm  rains  bring  up  the  wild  oats  in 
such  large  quantities  that  the  farmers  deem  it  advisable  tore- 
plow.    (Vacavillei— The  last  heavy  rain  has  practically  put  an 
end  to  the  fruit  business  for  this  season,  as  the  thirty  or  forty- 
cars  of  grapes  that  would  have  been  sent  out  are  nearly  ail 
destroyed.    Enough  may  be  saved  to  make  up  a  few  carloads 
more.    Rainfall  for  the  season,  :!.50  inches. 

Nai-a  (Napa I  -The  October  weather  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  farmers,  enabling  them  to  plow  and  to  sow  their  grain 
early,  and  also  to  plow  their  orchards,  etc.  The  warm  nights 
and  heavy  dews  have  made  the  grass  grow  rapidly  in  the  val- 
leys and  on  the  foothills.  No  damage  done  to  the  fruit  by  the 
early  rains.  Rainfall  for  the  month,  l.Hi  inches,  and  for  the 
.season,  1..V)  inches.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  02° 
and  4.1°. 

Sdsoma  (Forcstvillei- The  most  noticeable  feature  of  Octo- 
ber was  the  non-api)earance  of  frosts.  Frequent  showers  have 
fallen  and  the  ground  is  well  -saturated.  Plowing  has  com- 
menced and  seeding  is  going  on  in  favorable  kK'alities.  The 
rains  have  been  very  warm  and  grasses  have  come  up  every- 
where, and  with  the  continuance  of  the  warm  weather  the 
feed  will  stxin  be  plentiful.  Some  grapes  were  damaged  by 
the  late  rains.  The  c«rn  crop  on  low  bottom  lands  is  very 
bai'kward  this  season;  a  few  frosts  would  assist  nature  in 
maturing  the  crop,  which  will  be  below  the  average.  Pota- 
toes have  done  well  and  the  larger  acreage  of  the  crop  has 
been  dug  and  cared  for.  Winter  api)lcs  of  first-class  quality 
are  scarce,  the  cro))  being  an  unusually  light  one.  Nursery- 
men have  run  with  a  much  smaller  amount  of  stock,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dull  times  and  the  low  prices  of  fruit.  A  few 
sharp  frosts  would  be  a  beneficial  necessity  to  the  nursery- 
men, as  they  could  then  dig  and  bale  their  trees.  Rainfall 
for  the  month,  3..50  inches. 

Alameda  il^leasantoni— During  October  the  weather  has 
been  very  favorable  for  maturing  late  crops.  Deliveries  of  to- 
matoes, cucumbers,  sugar  beets,  etc..  still  continue.  Late 
potatoes  are  now  being  harvested  and  show  good  returns. 
Grapes  are  nearly  all  picked  and  yield  much  lighter  than  last 
year,  and  even  less  than  was  antii-ipated.  Hops  are  all  baled, 
but  shipments  are  held  back  awaiting  better  prices.  On  ac- 
count of  the  rains  the  grass  has  started  to  grow,  and  feed  on 
the  ranges  will  be  very  good  in  a  few  weeks.  (San  Loandroi — 
The  rains  have  wet  the  ground  in  good  shape,  so  that  plowing 
is  good  and  in  some  cases  green  feed  is  four  inches  high.  To- 
mato gathering  is  still  in  order  and  will  I'ontinue  so  until 
frost  comes.  Apples  are  turning  out  well  in  (|Uality  and  quan- 
tity, while  the  price  holds  fair.  The  great  advantage  of  rota- 
ting crops  is  shown  on  land  that  would  not  pay  with  barley- 
sown  every  year,  but  whii'h  now  produces  from  ten  to  twenty 
tons  of  tomatoes  to  the  acre  a  year  and  the  next  year  over. 5000 
pounds  of  brewing  barley  to  the  ai'ie.  Those  who  gathered 
their  cherries  during  the  strike  and  dried  them,  think  they 
have  discovered  a  new  method  of  handling  that  fruit  with 
profit,  as  it  can  be  left  on  the  trees  to  dry  and  fall  to  the 
ground  on  cloths  spread  for  that  purpose.  The  fruit  is  now 
selling  for  over  six  cents  a  pound,  which  they  think  is  quite 
good  for  so  little  work. 

Santa  Claua  (Union)  -Grape-picking  and  peach-drying, 
which  were  suspended  during  the  late  rains,  are  being  com- 
pleted ;  much  of  the  Solway  crop  that  was  out  drying  has  been 
badly  damaged,  and  dryers  are  very  timid  about  drying  the 
remainder  of  the  crop.  The  almond  crop  is  about  disjwsed  of; 
the  yield  this  year  was  very  large,  but  the  nuts  were  not  so 
large  as  usual. 

San  .Idai^i  in  (Lodii-  -The  weather  for  October  has  been  a 
little  out  of  the  usual,  and  was  injurious  to  such  crops  as  were 
ex{X)sed  to  it,  which  were  alfalfa  hay  and  wine  grapes.  The 
last  cutting  of  alfalfa  hay  hunched  in  the  fields  at  the  time  of 
the  storm  is  nearly  a  total  loss,  and  there  were  many  acres  in 
this  condition  thai  in  stack  w^ere  badly  damaged.  Alfalfa  is 
poor  hay  to  shod  rain,  as  it  takes  in  water  like  a  sponge. 
Wine  grapes  were  damaged  to  some  extent;  such  as  were  not 
mildewed  or  mouldy  are  being  picked  and  hurried  to  the 
w-inery.  Not  much  plowing  has  been  done,  as  most  farmers 
prefer  to  wait  and  let  the  weeds  and  foul  stuff  get  a  good 
start.  The  mild  weather  following  the  rains  has  started  the 
grass  to  growing,  and  the  prospects  are  g(jod  for  early  pastur- 
age. (Sltjcktoni  -Tlie  heavy  downpour  of  rain  on  the  first  of 
the  month  damaged  many  products  i  f  the  soil.  Figs  and 
grapes  suffered  most ;  the  loss  was  also  heavy  among  the  belan 
raisers,  the  storm  being  the  heaviest  known  for  that  time  in 
the  year.  The  season  has  been  very  short  for  the  melon  grow- 
ers, who  must  now  sell  their  crop  for  stock  feed.  The  apple 
and  pear  are  doing  finely.  The  early  grain  is  up  three  inches  in 
many  portions  of  the  county.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures ST°  and  44°,  with  l.;i!i  inches  of  rain. 

Stanislai  -;  (Turlock). — The  effects  of  the  weather  on  the 
crops  during  this  month  have  been  very  beneficial.  The  rains 
coming  early  and  in  gixidly  quantity  have  wet  the  ground 
enough  to  plow  and  have  started  everything  growing;  ^rain 
and  grass  is  as  far  advanced  now  as  it  was  last  April ;  rye  that 
was  .sown  on  top  of  the  ground  and  plowed  in  on  the  22d  to  the 
33d  of  the  month  is  up  green  here.  On  the  sandy  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  the  grain  .sown  there  is  up  green 
all  over  the  ground.  Potatoes,  tomatoes,  squash,  and  in  fact 
all  garden  truck  is  doing  better  now  than  during  August  and 
September.  Grape  vines  seem  to  be  taking  on  a  new  growth. 
It  looks  decidedly  favorable  for  a  prosperous  season  next  year. 
Considerable  rj-e  is  being  put  in  this  year,  more  than  usual. 
(Milton) — First  half  of  the  month  was  very  favorable  for  dry- 
ing raisins  and  fruit,  and  for  harvesting  corn,  beans  and  all 
crops.  Since  the  17th  weather  has  been  wet  and  cool,- and 
very  unfavorable  for  all  fruit  yet  undricd.  Rainfall  has  been 
sufficient  to  cause  rapid  growth  of  grass,  which  started  nicely 
after  the  rainof  the  ;:iOth  of  September.  Ground  is  wet  enough 
to  plow  on  summer-fallowed  land  or  mellow  soil.  On  the 
whole,  October  weather  has  been  all  the  rancher  could  wish. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperature  '.)3°  and  44°.  with  1.77  inches 
of  rain. 

TcLARE  (Tulare)— All  the  crops  are  harvested.  Peaches 
were  plentiful,  but  no  price  for  the  dried  article— only  five 
cents  offered  for  the  best.  Plums  plentiful ;  prunes  short,  ex- 
cept in  vyet  and  cooler  land.  Egyptian  corn  plentiful  where 
irrigated,  also  alfalfa.  Raisin  grapes  a  short  crop,  more  .so 
than  last  year:  not  much  seconcl  crop;  too  late  and  cool  to  dry 
them,  hence  they  were  fed  mostly  to  the  hogs.  Wi^ne  grapes 
are  plentiful.  Farmers  are  now-  sowing  wheat  on  the  lands 
that  did  not  produce  any  crops. 

Fhesso  (Fresno)  —  Weather  conditions  have  been  most 
favorable  for  all  crops.  Raisin  curing  has  progressed  rapidly 
and  ten  days  in  November  w-ill  see  the  crop  under  cover. 
(Eaton) — The  weather  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  was 
the  hottest  and  most  favorable  for  the  drying  of  fruits  and 
raisins  since  During  the  first  fifteen  days  of  this  month 

perhaps  two-thirds  of  all  the  raisins  of  this  district  were 
placed  in  the  sweat-box.  Within  the  last  ten  days  there  have 
been  three  rains,  the  last  one  on  the  'JSd,  which  storm  was 


heavier  towards  the  lower  Kings  river  than  in  Fresno  city. 
Plows  in  that  region  are  running  in  wet  soil,  and  grain-farmers 
consider  the  prospects  hopeful,  but  the  chances  for  drjing  in 
the  sun  raisins  that  have  been  picked  since  about  the  10th  are 
very  small  indeed.  Many  raisins  have  been  twice  stacked; 
but  taking  the  month  as  a  whole,  its  favorable  opening  for  the 
fruit  and  raisins,  and  its  late  rains  that  benefit  the  grain- 
rancher,  it  is  perhaps,  in  this  double  aspect,  the  most  favora- 
ble year  we  have  enjoyed  since  1888. 

KiXGS  (Hanford)— The  rains  that  fell  in  this  county  during 
the  past  month  have  reduced  the  raisin  crop  materially,  as 
many  of  the  raisin  growers  abandoned  all  hope  of  curing  the 
so-called  second  crop  and  fed  the  grapes  to  the  hogs.  The 
first  crop  has  been  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
quality  or  grade  of  our  raisins  will  be  much  lower  than  in 
years  past.  Estimates  of  shortage  in  raisin  crop  vary  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  less  than  last  vear's  output. 
I  believe  the  thirty  per  cent  nearest  correct.  The  earlv  rains 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  stock  and  sheep  men,  as  "it  will 
give  early  feed. 

Kern  (Bakersfield)— The  weather  during  the  month  has 
been  favorable  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work  and  growing  crops. 
The  effects  of  a  little  moisture  produced  a  coder  atmosphere, 
which  made  a  lack  of  water  more  bearable.  Turnips,  beets, 
celery,  and  all  late  vegetables  have  been  benefited.  Late 
corn  and  rice  are  .somewhat  retarded  by  the  cool  nights.  Pea- 
nuts and  castor  beans  are  filling  better  and  the  weight  of  oil 
will  be  increased.  Indian,  Egyptian  and  Kaffir  corn  and  the 
sorghum  crops  were  not  interfered  w-ith.  The  first  killing 
frost  occurred  on  the  2sth  and  'Jllth,  on  low  ground.  Tomatoes, 
sweet  potatfxis,  pumpkin.s,  squash  and  melon  vines  were  all 
turned  black.  Late  corn,  ramie,  okra,  cotton,  tobacco  and  all 
tall  plants  were  not  injured. 

San  Li  is  Omsi'o  (Paso  Robles I— This  region  has  suffered  a 
severe  drought  the  past  season,  so  much  .so  that  hardlv  a 
blade  of  grass  grew.  No  crops  of  cereals  were  harvested  and 
stock  was  turned  in  on  the  grain  fields  earlv  in  the  spring  to 
get  what  sustenance  they  could.  Since  the  fall  rains  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  gra.ss  has  started,  but  the  fields  still  look 
brown.  Fruit  trees  and  vines  grew  fairly  well ;  no  frost  has 
as  yet  cut  the  leaves  or  vines,  as  most  of  the  fruit  trees  are 
still  covered  with  leaves.  Some  grapes  still  remain  in  fairly 
good  condition.  There  was  a  light  frost  on  the  2'.)th  and  :iOth. 
Rain  for  the  month.  of  an  inch.  (Arroyo  Grande i  There 
have  been  two  fine  rains  during  the  month,  which  have 
started  vegetation.  The  feed  had  grown  so  .scarce  previous 
to  the  rains  that  the  cattle  interests  were  in  jeop;irdv.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  what  many  cattle  would  have  perished  for 
viant  of  feed  if  the  rains  had  been  delayed  until  cold  weather 
set  in.  The  rains  did  no  damage  to  the  crops  in  the  fields. 
The  beans  were  nearly  all  threshed  and  in  storehouses;  the 
few  that  were  out  threshed  all  the  better  for  th<c  wetting 
they  had  received,  when  a  few  dry  days  had  supervened. 
There  was  no  damage  to  late  fruits,  etc.  "(San  Luis  Obispoi  — 
The  late  rains  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  county. 
Pasture  is  now  coming  on  nicely,  particularly  along  the  coast. 
Cattle  have  almost  given  up  coming  home  for  hay.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Coast  Range  feed  is  not  starting,  and  large 
crops  are  being  put  in.  The  bean  crop  was  .saved  in  gwd  con- 
dition, but  there  is  only  about  a  third  of  a  crop.  There  is  re- 
iwrted  a  fine  crop  of  apples.  Late  potatoes  are  being  dug  and 
are  a  fine  crop.  Creston,  Cholame  and  Estrclla  districts  are 
getting  in  big  wheat  crops  notwithstanding  the  poor  outlook 
for  prices. 

.Santa  Barbara  (Santa  Maria)— -Grain  crops  for  the  .season 
have  been  the  lightest  in  years.  The  kinds  of  beans  raised 
here  are  the  small  whites  and  pinks;  a  very  light  crop  of 
both,  but  es|ieciaHy  of  the  colored  beans.  The  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  about  one-third  of  the  usual  output.  Prunes  and 
apri«'ots  were  both  smaller  in  size  than  usual.  Rains  from 
September '.tth  to  the  end  of  October,  two  inches,  which  has 
resulted  in  bringing  out  new  grass  large  enough  for  sto»-k  to 
graze  on,  t'onsequently  stcK-k  is  in  tine  condition.  Plowing  for 
next  .season  has  already  commenced.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  il.")°  and  40°. 

Vknti  ka  (Santa  Paula) — No  damage  worth  noting  was  done 
by  the  small  amount  of  rain  which  fell  here  iluring  Oi'tnber. 
The  principal  crop  being  harvested  during  the  month  was 
beans;  and  while  the  foggy  and  damp  weather  and  rains  have 
somewhat  retarded  the  tlireshingof  beans,  no  material  dam- 
age was  done.  The  last  few  days  of  the  month  have  been 
warm  and  dry,  with  drying  winds,  and  very  favorable  to  the 
gathering  of  the  bean  harvest.  Tlie  hot  winds  of  the  previous- 
month  cut  the  bean  crop  a  good  deal  shorter  than  was  esti- 
mated at  the  time.  One  of  the  principal  bean  buyers  esti- 
mates the  crop  at  about  l.>0  carloads  for  export.  (Hueneme) — 
The  small  bean  crop  did  not  turn  out  as  expected,  but  the 
Lima  bean  crop  was  a  little  better,  although  both  crops  as 
compared  with  the  year  before  was  about  one-third.  The  corn 
crop  is  nothing  extra.  The  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  w-as  pretty  clear  for  threshing  beans,  while  the  latter 
part  was  very  foggy  and  retarded  threshing  of  the  Limas  con- 
siderably, but  now  all  are  threshed,  and  farmers  are  not  an- 
ticipating any  fears  from  rain,  but  are  ready  for  it,  although 
some  of  the  corn  might  not  be  harvested.  There  were 
thirteen  clear  days,  fourteen  foggy  and  four  slightly  rainy. 

Lo.*  Angeles  (Neenach) — Most  of  the  farmers  in  the  west 
end  of  the  Antelope  valley  are  dry  plowing.  The  acreage  for 
the  coming  season  will  be  as  great  as  last  year.  The  rains 
there  have  been  up  to  date  have  been  of  no  benefit  to  the 
grain  farmers.  Temperature  is  .seasonal ;  wind  mostly  from 
the  northwest  and  cold. 

Sax  Bernardino  (Chino)— The  year  just  past  has  been  for 
the  beet  farmers  in  this  vicinity  in  somfe  respects  a  remark- 
able one.  We  have  witnessed  the  driest  season  that  southern 
California  has  had  for  many  years.  WJlh  a  total  rainfall  of 
but  S.M  inches,  most  of  which  came  in  most  uupropitious  times 
and  quantities,  man}'  feared  that  the  beet  crop,  like  many 
other  crops,  would  be  very  largely  a  failure.  Added  to  this 
extraordinary  drought,  severe  winds  during  the  planting 
season  destroyed  many  fields  Just  planted  or  on  which  the 
young  plants  "had  just  appeared  above  the  surface.  The  first 
part  of  the  sea.son  looked  discouraging  for  an  ordinary  crop  of 
vegetables  without  irrigation.  At  this  lime,  however,  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  sugar  beets  was  brought  into  evidence. 
No  ground  crop  had  been  raised  thdt  w-ithstands  drought 
better  than  sugar  beets  when  properly  cultivated,  and  this 
fact  has  proven  a  godsend  to  our  farmers  this  year.  The  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  has  not  been  quite  as  large  as  in  some 
former  years,  it  is  true;  j-et,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  very 
far  from  a  failure.  While  few  general  farm  crops  this  year 
have  iiaid  expen'^es,  most  of  the  beet  farmers  in  Chino  have 
made  money  and  are  well  .satisfied  that  sugar  beets  are  the 
most  profitable  crop  they  can  raise.  The  harvest  this  year 
commenced  on  the  ;Wth  of  July  and  continued  until  the  17th 
day  of  October,  making  it  eighty  days  in  duration.  The  har- 
vesting season  has  been  quite  favorable,  the  weather  remain- 
ing clear  and  dry,  with  but  one  light  .shower  of  rain,  which 
was  followed  immediately  by  dry  weather.  There  has  been 
but  few  foggy  morning.s,  and  sugar  contents  in  the  beets  have 
averaged  high— about  fifteen  per  cent.  The  total  tonnage 
harvested  was  :l.">,  162.  The  total  paid  out  by  the  sugar  com- 
pany for  Chino  beets  was  $1.5,5,4.55.51. 

Riverside  (Arlington  Heights)— The  raisin  crop  is  small, 
and  is  almost  cured,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  orange 
crop  in  appearance  is  superior  to  last  year's,  but  not  nearly  as 
large.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  .smooth  and  uniform  in  size. 
The  oranges  are  commencing  to  color.  Gocxl,  well-colored  fruit 
will  be  shipped  about  the  first  week  in  December.  Lemons 
are  being  picked  and  placed  in  curing  houses. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Notes  on  Apples. 


To  THE  Editor: — These  notes  are  suggested  by  the 
communication  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Bell,  in  your  paper  of 
August  20th,  and  by  my  firm  belief  that  the  growing 
of  good  apples  in  certain  locations  will  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  branches  of  California  horticulture. 
I  am  led  to  this  opinion  by  an  experience  of  five 
years  in  one  of  the  oldest  apple  orchards  here,  on 
the  borders  of  our  county,  close  to  Sonoma,  where  I 
had  occasion  to  test  closely  somethiug  like  twenty- 
five  of  the  older  varieties  of  apples,  and  also  by  col- 
lecting apples  from  this  region  for  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  but  more  than  all  by  my  experience  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  apples,  where  we  had  to 
test  156  plates  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Why  the  report  of  that  committee,  as  published  in 
the  pajjers,  was  shorn  of  its  most  suggestive  and 
valuable  features — the  remarks  and  suggestions  on 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  different  varieties  and 
on  confused  nomenclature — I  am  unable  to  see.  Per- 
haps Professor  Emory  E.  Smith,  who  was  chief  of 
that  department,  can  rise  and  explain.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  committee  spent  a  week  of  the  most 
conscientious  labor  in  testing  and  identifying  the 
varieties,  and,  witli  the  assistance  of  the  invaluable 
work  of  Downing,  named  nearly  all  correctly. 

The  most  prominent  feature  which  struck  us  at 
the  time,  was  the  remarkable  keeping  quality  of  our 
apples  generally.  If  such  varieties  as  Fall  Pippin, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  White  and  Yellow  Bellflower 
can  be  kept  until  March  (when  they  were  examined 
by  us)  and  last  a  month  longer  on  the  tables  of  the 
diffenmt  counties  and  in  the  hall  in  the  second  story 
of  the  building,  where  we  examined  them,  there 
would  seem  no  need  of  importing  any  apples  from 
Oregon  or  the  Eastern  States,  as  has  been  done  so 
far.  Take  this  fact,  together  with  the  uniform  good 
crops  which  our  orchards  produce,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  California  should  export  instead  of  import 
apples.  If  our  orchardists  have  the  codlin  moth  and 
other  insect  foes  to  fight,  this  must  be  done  wherever 
apples  are  grown,  and  it  must  be  done  with  the 
Bartlett  and  other  pears.  Yet  millions  of  Bartlett 
trees  have  been  planted,  until  their  fruit  has  become 
a  drag  on  the  market,  and  was  sold  from  the  wagons 
in  San  Francisco  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  fine  speci- 
mens for  five  cents.  Is  there  any  profit  in  that  ? 
And  would  it  not  be  wise  to  pay  some  attention  to 
other  varieties,  and  especially  to  good  winter  apples, 
which  always  sell  at  high  prices  sometime  during 
fall  and  winter,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  decay  ? 

But  let  us  come  to  varieties.  Fall  Pippin,  as  it 
ripens  in  August,  would  hardW  be  expected  to  be  in 
good  condition,  still  it  kept  better  generally  than 
about  twenty  plates  of  White  Winter  Pearmain 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  a  few  plates  from  moun- 
tain districts  excepted;  all  the  rest  were  mealy  and 
flat,  showing  that  it  cannot  be  depended  on  as  a  long 
keeper,  however  valuable  it  may  otherwise  be  in 
some  localities. 

But  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Yellow  and  White 
Bellflower  (Ortley)  were  generally  in  good  condition. 
With  the  excellent  bearing  qualities  of  the  Greening 
and  Yellow  Bellflower,  and  being  such  healthy  trees, 
the  fruit  fine  for  cooking  and  eating,  they  may  well 
be  classed  among  the  old  stand-bys  as  early  apples. 
Roxbury  Russet  is  anothei"  nf  that  class,  though  not 
so  attractive  in  appearance,  while  the  Jonathan 
unites  all  good  qualities,  attractive  color,  fair  size 
and  high  quality. 

Marshall's  Red,  sometimes  called  "Red  Bell- 
flower,"  is  a  Napa  county  seedling  and  ranks  de- 
servedly high  as  a  fall  and  early  winter  fruit. 
Smith's  Cider  is  a  fair  quality  only,  but  a  good  uni- 
foi-m  bearer  and  attractive  in  appearance.  These 
would  seem  enough  early  winter  apples  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

We  come  now  to  the  winter  apples  proper,  those 
which  will  keep  until  March  and  April  easily,  if  well 
handled.  Among  these  are  flrst  the  old  known 
Newtown  Pippin  and  Esopus  Spitzenburgh.  We  had 
a  large  number  of  plates  of  these,  all  good  and  in 
good  condition,  showing  that  they  can  be  depended 
on.  A  number  of  plates  of  Ben  Davis,  showy  and 
handsome,  in  good  condition  but  of  second  quality 
only.  White  Pippin,  fair  qmility  and  well  Ifept, 
larger  than  Newtown  Pippin,  of  same  appearance 
but  not  so  high  in  quality.  Winesap,  medium  size 
but  brilliant,  handsome  and  fine  quality.  Hoover, 
good  size,  very  attractive,  dark  red  with  violet 
bloom,  keeps  remarkably  well,  and  fair  quality,  tree 
healthy  and  a  good  bearer.  This  apple  is  extensively 
grown  here  and  highly  valued.  Lawver,  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Bell's  communication,  of  which  we  had  a  num- 
ber of  plates,  is  not  at  all  a  new  apple  in  Missouri, 
where  I  knew  it  and  Mr.  Parks,  itd  originator, 
thirty-five  years  ago.  It  comes  from  Platte  county, 
Missouri,  and  is  classed  there  as  a  long  keeper  of 
rather  indifferent  quality,  handsome  and  good  sized 
here,  very  firm  and  keeps  well.  I  know  nothing  of 
its  bearing  qualities  here,  which  were  not  very  good 
in  Missouri.  Willowtwig,  good  size,  fair  quality, 
valuable  as  a  long  keeper.    Westfield- Seek -No- 


Farther,  very  fine  in  quality,  just  in  its  prime  when 
tested  last  March.  To  these  may  be  added  Cook's 
Seedling,  a  Sonoma  seedling,  which  is  much  culti- 
vated here,  a  great  bearer,  healthy  tree,  the  fruit 
attractive,  yellow  striped  with  brilliant  red,  good 
keeper  and  good  size. 

But  this  communication  is  already  too  long.  If 
desired,  I  may  send  you  some  fm-ther  notes  on  fruit, 
and  can  only  hope  that  the  coming  session  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  will  serve  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  utter  confusion  existing  in  our 
nomenclature.  George  Husmann. 

Napa,  October  2.S,  1894. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  of  Prof.  Hus- 
mann's  observations.  The  Rural  has  made  a  record 
for  urging  the  apple  upon  the  planters  who  have 
good  soil  and  climate  for  the  development  of  the 
fruit.— Ed. 

What   New   Yorkers   Say   About  California 
Walnuts. 


To  THE  Editor  :— As  a  subscriber  and  reader  of 
your  paper  I  send  you  an  item  that  may  be  of  use. 
As  walnut  growing  has  been  made  a  regular  business 
in  some  of  the  .southern  counties,  and  a  good  many 
trees  are  being  sold  and  set  in  the  central  part  of 
California,  the  question  of  kinds  of  walnuts  and  their 
market  value  is  of  great  importance  for  future 
planting.  See  by  the  following  clipping  from  New 
York  JoiiriKtl  of  Cimnnrm'  what  Matthew  Dean  & 
Co. ,  226  Washington  street.  New  York  city,  say  in 
their  circular  letter  on  the  market  value  of  California 
walnuts  : 

We  have  seen  the  sample.s  of  the  nei7  California  walnuts, 
and  we  are  disappointed,  from  what  we  have  heard  we  ex- 
pected that  they  would  compare  favorably  with  the  Grenobles 
and  Naples,  but  they  are  "not  in  it"  with  either  of  them. 
They  belong  more  to  the  French  and  Chile  families — twin 
brother  to  the  latter,  we  should  say.  They  are  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  Chiles,  and  if  the  Chiles  were  bleached  by  the 
same  process  that  the  Californias  are,  think  it  would  take  an 
excellent  judge  to  tell  which  is  which.  But  the  shrewd  Cali- 
fornians  have  done  a  neat  trick  this  time.  They  have  .sold 
almost  their  entire  crop  to  us  Eastern  "ja.vs"  "before  it  is 
ready  to  ship  at  about  twenty-frve  per  cent  more  than  they 
are  worth  according  to  their  relative  value  to  imported 
walnuts.  The  price  in  our  opinion  should  be  <;%c  to  Sc  de- 
livered East,  instead  of  those  prices  f.  o.  b.  California,  which 
we  have  promised  to  pay.  Undoubtetily  our  Western  brethren 
have  decidedly  the  better  of  this  deal,  and  we  are  afraid 
they  have  got  all  the  "  cream  "  and  we  only  "skimmed  milk," 
and  vs'hen  those  big  sight  drafts  come  along  with  the  walnuts 
(c.  o.  d.  every  time)  and  are  all  paid,  -  the  festive  Californian 
will  be  enjoying  himself  with  our  money  in  his  pockets,  while 
we  will  be  struggling  the  balance  of  "the  season  to  get  it 
back,  or  so  much  of  it  as  we  can.  It  may  be  argued  that  Cali- 
fornia walnuts  must  be  good  property  because  everybody  has 
bought  them ;  but  that  is  a  good  deal  like  the  man"  who  said 
his  notes  were  good  because  everbody  had  them.  We  have 
three  cars  bought  as  low  as  anybody's,  we  think,  but  if  any 
fellow  thinks  we  are  proud  of  it,  let  him  offer  us  one  per  cent 
profit  and  he  can  have  them  all.  If  that  is  too  exorbitant, 
make  us  your  best  offer. 

This  confirms  my  own  report  made  in  1891.  In 
that  year  at  Colfax  my  father  and  myself  had  put 
out  on  our  place,  alternate  with  trees  and  vines, 
several  liundred  walnut  trees,  mostly  Prajparturiens 
and  Mayette,  and  seeing  such  claims  made  by  differ- 
ent nurserymen  as  to  the  wonderful  results,  etc.,  of 
Santa  Barbara  improved  soft  shell  and  improved 
French  soft  shell,  etc.,  and  getting  very  little  satis- 
faction from  their  catalogues  as  to  the  market  value 
of  the  nuts  the  trees  would  j^robably  beai-  after 
maturing,  I  had  several  nurserymen  send  me 
sample  nuts  on  a  guaranty  that  the  trees  they  were 
selling  had  and  would  bear  the  corresponding  nuts. 
One  sample  was  an  improved  Santa  Barbara  soft 
shell,  planted  largely  in  Ventura  and  Orange  coun- 
ties; another  a  so-called  improved  French  soft  shell 
from  Placer  county,  which  1  learned  afterward  orig- 
inated from  the  same  Santa  Barbara  or  Chile  walnut. 
Another  sample  was  of  second  generation  Pra'par- 
turiens,  Mayette  and  Chaberte  walnuts.  I  took 
these  samples  to  the  Fruit  and  Nut  Exchange,  and 
had  some  of  the  importers  of  nuts  give  me  their 
market  grade  and  value. 

They  told  me  then,  as  I  reported  to  one  of  the 
nurserymen  at  the  time,  that  the  so-called  improved 
French  soft  shell  and  the  Santa  Barbara  or  Chile 
walnut  were  practically  the  same;  and  that  these 
nuts  were  a  second  grade  in  the  New  York  market, 
for  these  reasons:  The  shell  was  semi-hard,  the  meat 
did  not  fill  the  shell,  the  pellicle  or  skin  was  thick 
and  dark  colored,  and  the  flavor  was  not  up  to  stand- 
ard. They  said  they  were  an  improvement  over 
California  walnuts  they  had  seen  before  (probably 
the  old  Los  Angeles  nut).  The  California  Mayette, 
Chaberte  and  the  larger  Pra>parturiens  were  the 
first  California  walnuts  they  had  seen  that  com])ared 
favorably  with  the  best  imported  Mayettes,  shipped 
from  and  known  as  Grenobles.  They  said  that  the 
market  would  take  these  latter  kinds  at  full  mark(!t 
quotations,  but  the  others  would  always  have  to  sell 
lower,  and  the  demand  was  not  for  that  kind  of  a 
nut. 

From  this  practical  commercial  value  of  the  nuts 
I  easily  decided  what  kind  of  trees  to  buy  after  that. 
It  is  wrong  for  an  industry  as  large  as  walnut 
growing  has  become  in  California  to  have  to  realize 
at  this  late  date  that  an  inferior  article  is  oeing 


grown,  and  simply  because  the  early  growers  were 
fortunate  enough  to  sell  their  small  crop  at  a  good 
price  the  last  few  years  in  markets  that  didn't  dis- 
criminate closely  and  tell  them  of  their  error  as  to 
quality.  Will  New  York  buyers  be  caught  again  ? 
No;  if  I  should  go  to  the  Exchange  next  year  to  sell 
a  carload  it  would  take  a  liberal  sample  and  guar- 
anty that  the  carload  should  be  equal  to  the  samples 
shown  to  sell  f.  o.  b.  in  California  the  choicest  high- 
grade  nuts.  Brokers  here  do  not  believe  California 
grows  a  high-grade  nut.  C.  L.  Healy. 

18  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

This  is  an  unpleasant  business  and  had  better  be 
squarely  faced,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
Who  has  knowledge  on  the  subject  ?  We  have  dem- 
onstrated that  our  almonds  are  superior.  If  we 
cannot  do  the  same  with  our  walnuts  tlie  sooner  we 
graft  in  better  kinds  the  surer  of  the  future  success 
of  this  crop.  We  should  like  to  have  full  discussion 
of  the  matters  involved  by  all  walnut  growers.^ — Ed. 

THE  DAIRY. 

A  Working  Dairy  Suggested. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  wrote  recently  of  .some  inter- 
esting features  in  connection  with  the  milk  tests  at 
the  late  California  State  Fair.  Now  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  programme  has  been  for.  once  at  least 
successfully  treated,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
another  forward  movement  be  made  on  the  same  lines 
of  usefulness  by  having,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a 
"  working  dairy  "  under  competent  and  skillful  man- 
agement. 

Such  an  exhibition  of  the  triumphs  of  industrial 
science  in  the  dairy  industry  would  have  a  just  claim 
upon  the  whole  agricultural  community  for  support, 
and  would  be  an  attraction  of  usefulness  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  majority  of  the  people  attending  the  Fair. 
It  would,  at  any  rate,  be  something  new — a  change 
from  the  stereotyped  programme  of  former  years. 

There  would  be  hundreds  of  people  glad  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  impi-oved  dairy  ap- 
pliances at  work,  at  so  small  a  cost,  individually. 
The  educating  influence  would  be  great.  The  exact- 
ness of  the  knowledge  required  in  making  "gilt- 
edged  "  butter  would  be  a  surprise  to  many  who, 
perhaps,  knowing  little  of  anything  about  the  thou- 
sand and  one  details  that  niKst  he  svi-Hpnlout^ly  ob- 
served in  connection  with  daii-ying  in  all  its  branches, 
would  return  home  with  new  ideas  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  can  be  done  with  a  few  good  cows  in 
connection  with,  and  as  an  addition  to,  their  ordinary 
farming,  or  perhaps  as  a  part  substitute  for  grow- 
ing wheat,  or  any  other  .systematized  soil-robbing 
crop. 

It  might  be  the  means,  with  many,  of  prompting 
them  to  take  a  progressive  step  toward  restoring  to 
the  soil  a  part  of  its  original  fertility  by  combining 
dairying  and  mixed  farming  together — a  system  that 
becomes  a  necessity  in  all  thickly  settled  countries, 
as  California  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  be. 

Workiiuj  Din'n'cx  Ai-f  Pii/iii/df. — The  working  dairy 
has  been  successfully  operated  in  connection  with 
cattle  and  dairy  shows  in  other  countries.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  visitors 
wherever  tried,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  all  the 
dairy  literature  that  has  come  within  our  reach. 

Now  that  this  State  is  beginning — in  however 
small  a  degree  as  compared  with  the  enthusiastic 
actions  of  the  dairymen  of  many  of  the  older  settled 
States — to  wake  up  to  the  vast  importance  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  all  its  branches,  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  an  exhibition  should  not  be  successful  here. 
It  undoubtedly  would  have  the  support  and  encour- 
agement due  it  from  all  progressive  dairymen,  whose 
increased  knowledge  has  placed  them  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  make  it  their  duty  to  be  as  examples  of  all 
that  is  good  and  pt'Ogressive  to  those  who  may  not 
have  had  the  same  favorable  opportunities  for  gatli- 
ering  knowledge  on  this  jiarticular  subject. 

]V/i(if  Would  /{(■  Iiiqiiirrd. — There  might,  and  prob- 
ably would,  be  some  difficulties  at  the  start,  such  as 
are  in  all  new  pi-ojects,  but  these  would  soon  be  over- 
come by  a  little  ])erseverance,  added  to  the  requisite 
knowledge  for  organizing  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gramme, all  details  of  which  should  be  planned  well 
in  advance. 

It  would  not  reciuire  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
carry  out  the  project,  say  to  last  five  or  six  days  in 
the  second  we(>k  of  the  Fair.  There  are  firms  who 
would  probably  supply  tlu;  recjuisite  machinery  for 
the  purpose.  It  miglit  be  worth  their  while  to  do  so. 
One  or  two  sucli  exhibitions  of  skillful  butiter-making 
would  be  sure  to  create  an  increased  demand  for 
dairy  utensils  and  machinery.  With  this  would  come 
an  increase  in  the  products  of  tiie  dairy,  butter  and 
cheese  especially,  with  a  higher  average  quality, 
some  of  which  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  a 
"  fancy  article,"  commanding  the  top  of  the  market 
—that  place  where  there  is  always  room  for  more 
and  likely  to  be  for  years  to  come.  In  any  case, 
there  is  always  a  sure  demand  for  a  good  article  at 
fairly  paying  prices;  and,  take  it  as  a  whole,  the 
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prices  for  good  butter  and  cheese  have  kept  up 
nearer  to  a  payintj  standard  than  ahnost  any  other 
class  of  farm  produce  all  tlirouf^h  the  present  era  of 
low  prices  and  financial  depression.  People  must 
and  will  have  butter  and  cheese,  and  for  that  reason 
the  demand  will  increase  per  capita  as  the  averajje 
quality  becomes  higher  and  better,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is  doing  in  this  State  and  is  likely  to  do  in  the  future. 

The  Ihiirji  ( 'iDiciiifioii. — A  short  time  ago  there  was 
a  dairy  convention  in  San  Francisco.  Judging  by 
the  reports  I  have  read  of  it,  there  was  not  as  many 
dairymen  there  as  one  might  have  expected,  consid- 
ering the  magnitude  of  tlie  dairy  industry  on  this 
coast,  and  which  is  constantly  increasing.  The  meet- 
ing being  held  during  the  time  of  the  State  Fair, 
was,  pei-haps,  somewhat  against  any  pi-obability  of  a 
large  attendance. 

We  want  to  see  more  interest  taken  in  the  encour- 
agement of  the  dairy  industry  by  those  of  independ- 
ent means,  wliether  large  land-owners  or  not,  such 
as  wc  read  of  in  some  other  countricis,  where  the  op- 
portunities for  progress  are  not  so  favored  by  cli- 
matic influences  as  are  many  parts  of  California; 
then  there  would  be  more  encouragement  to  such  as 
are  aiming  at  a  higher  standard  of  production,  but 
wlio  are,  as  yet,  ignorant  of  the  best  means  of  per- 
forming the  necessary  work.  They  want,  as  it  were, 
some  of  their  more  successful  fellow  men  to  encour- 
age them  by  showing  them  the  way  that  leads  to  the 
top. 

All  fiiijjnssiiiy  hixtiiiK-f. — The  following  extracts 
from  IIiKinVa  Diilryiimii  serve  to  show  that  the  spirit 
of  progress  has  taken  iiold  of  the  peojjle  referred  to. 
The  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  large  gatherings 
proves  that  they  have  every  encouragement  to  keep 
on  progressing  with  their  work  : 

D.VIUV  I'ATKONH  I \  THE  l'ltO\  1  Nl  Es. 

Yesterday  was  held  the  .sei'ond  uf  the  {freat  dairy  foiifer- 
euces  under  the  management  of  I'rof.  Hobertson,  at  Frederic- 
ton,  N.  B.  As  at  Charlottetown,  V.  K.  I.,  tlie  (iovernor-(  ien- 
ei'al,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  Countess  Aberdeen  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  <!overnor-General  made  a  very  praetieal  address, 
so  much  .so,  indeed,  that  we  took  Of<-asion  to  say,  in  the  course 
of  our  remarks,  that  we  believed  lie  would  make  a  very  good 
governor-freneral  over  the  Hoard  creameries.  He  accepted 
the  statement  very  grai-iously  and  said  he  I'onsidered  it  a 
high  compliment.  We  I'crtainly  did  when  we  paid  it.  The 
attendance  was  immense  and  a  large  number  of  short, 
pithy  speeches  were  made  by  the  Lieut. -(iovernor,  the  Pre- 
mier, and  other  members  of  the  Provincial  (Jovernmont. 
Through  all  the  siweches  ran  a  spirit  of  warm  sympathj*  with 
the  prosecution  of  Canadian  dairy  work,  and  we  could  .see  a 
strong  determination  to  back  up  the  cause  of  dairy  education 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  demands  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Prevince. 


the  gross  receipts  from  his  cows  had  been  $25  for  the 
past  year,  and  that  if  he  could  get  more  money  for 
liis  milk,  then  he  could  afford  to  feed  better.  An- 
other man  arose  in  the  same  audience  and  made  the 
statement  that  in  the  past  year  he  had  milked 
twenty-five  cows  and  heifers  and  he  had  sold  from 
them  $14r)(l  worth  of  butter.  He  evidently  thought 
it  paid  to  feed.  One  of  these  men  was  looking  to  the 
wrong  end  of  his  business;  he  was  looking  to  the  mar- 
ket end  instead  of  the  home  end;  the  other  was  look- 
ing to  the  cost  of  production,  the  home  end.  The 
first  man  also  had  overlooked  this  important  fact, 
that  we  cannot  cheat  the  cow.  Evidently  he  had  not 
fed  his  cow  i)ut  little  more  than  the  ration  of  main- 
tenance which  the  cow  must  have  for  her  own  sup- 
port. The  functions  of  the  body  miist  be  kept  up 
from  the  food." 

Some  things,  says  //'«//•(/ \  Jhn'i  i/inini,  we  have  no- 
ticed in  luany  years  of  dairy  observation  and  experi- 
ence: We  never  yet  found  a  dairyman  who  was  a 
liberal  feeder  but  what  he  made  a  good  profit  on  his 
cows,  provided  he  took  care  to  have  good  cows.  We 
never  saw  a  farmer  neat  and  tidy  about  his  fields, 
fence  corners,  barns,  stables  and  home,  but  what  he 
was  a  successful  farmer.  We  never  saw  a  farmer 
who  took  i)ains  to  have  a  herd  of  good  cows,  and 
tried  to  post  himself  on  this  and  otlier  dairy  ques- 
tions, but  what  he  prospered  if  he  stuck  right  to  his 
business.  We  never  saw  a  farmer  make  a  gOf)d 
profit  on  his  investment  who  did  not  believe  in  and 
practice  the  above  principles  and  ideas. 

Th»;  fact  that  there  are  so  many  poor  farmers,  who 
complain  of  poor  success,  who  have  no  faith  or  cour- 
age, shows  clearly  that  they  never  learned  to  believe 
in  the  truth,  but  have  been  going  on  believing  in  an 
error.  Some  men  are  hard  to  reform.  It  is  hard  to 
make  them  prosperous;  hard  to  get  them  to  forsake 
the  error  of  their  old  ways  and  believe  in  better 
practices.  But  we  have  seen  whole  communities  of 
such  men  change  over  under  the  influence  of  better 
ideas.  Now  you  can  hardly  get  one  of  them  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  ever  believed  or  practiced  in  the 
old  and  unprofitable  way.  It  was  persistent  preach- 
ing and  the  force  of  example  that  finally  moved  them 
into  better  ways. 


Butter  Yield  and  Fair  Judging. 


To-day  was  most  notable  in  the  historj'  of  Nova  Scotia,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  immense  throng  of  people  which  poured 
into  the  little  city  of  Truro  to  meet  Lord  and  I>ady  Aberdeen. 
This  was  to  be  the  third  and  last  of  the  great  dairy  conf(!r- 
encos  held  in  the  Maritime  I'rovinces,  and  the  sturdy  Nova 
Scotia  farmers  from  far  and  near  determined  that  it  should 
not  lack  the  hearty  encouragement  of  their  presence.  The 
forcnixin  was  taken  up  with  the  usual  presentation  of  civic  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  by  the  mayor  and  other  local  functionaries. 
The  Canadian  people  very  properly  honor  their  Queen  very 
highly,  and  they  spare  no  etTort  to  adequately  honor  her  wor- 
thy representative,  the  (iovernor-(reneral.  The  warm,  sin- 
cere regard  which  is  felt  for^he  Countess  Aberdeen  by  the 
people  of  the  Dominion  has  been  abundantly  shown  at  all  of 
these  great  dair.v  conferences.  Hound  after  round  of  cheers 
would  go  up  in  response  to  the  gracious  manner  in  which  .she 
would  present  the  gold  and  silver  meilals  to  tho.se  who  had 
prtxluced  the  largest  amount  of  milk  per  cow  in  each  Province. 
Lady  Aberdeen's  noble  work  among  the  ixx)r  ptMipleof  Ireland, 
to  instruct  them  in  lines  of  more  profitable  industry;  her  ef- 
forts to  educate  to  higher  skill  and  etticiency  the  women  who 
are  employed  in  domestic  service,  and  finally  her  memorable 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  people  at  the  World's  Fair,  show 
clearly  that  she  has  a  warm  .sympathy  with  the  cause  of  in- 
dustrial educ-ation.  The  cause  of  dairy  edu<-ati(in  is  of  kindred 
character.  It  is  a  worthy  and  beautiful  sight,  full  of  gracious 
promise,  when  a  woman"  like  her,  possessed  of  birth,  fortune 
and  position  of  the  highest  character,  identifies  herself  with 
the  world's  workers.  Some  of  the  shoddy  snobs  of  Yankee- 
dom,  who  think  it  vulgar  to  "talk  cow,"  might  learn  a  lesson 
from  this  example  of  real  aristocracy. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  encourage- 
ment given  the  "  sturdy  farmers  "  of  eastern  Canada 
does  not  consist  entirely  of  talk,  nor  yet  of  theoreti- 
cal teaching.  There  are  gold  and  silver  medals 
given  to  those  who  produce  the  most  milk  per  cow  in 
each  Province. 

In  this  State  several  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 
of  State  appropriations  are  allo'tted  to  the  State  and 
district  fairs.  Is  this  money  used  solely  to  ]iromote 
the  interest  of  purely  agricultural  productions,  as 
originally  intended  ?  That  is  doubtful.  The  general 
public,  or  at  least  the  agriculturally  inclined  public, 
freely  enough  express  the  opinion  that  too  large  a 
proportion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  horse 
racing. 

Might  not  the  State  set  apart  a  portion  of  these 
funds  to  help  promote  the  best  interests  of  dairy 
farming,  by  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  dairy 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  who  are 
both  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  how  to  convert  the 
milk  of  the  cow  into  the  best  and  most  wholesome, 
consequently  the  most  profitable,  product  for  the 
market?  Robt.  Ashhi-rnkr. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co. 


Conditions  of  Success. 


C.  H.  Everett,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy- 
men's Association,  in  one  of  his  convention  talks,  re- 
lated the  following  incident:  "Over  in  Kewaunee 
county  a  young  man  rose  in  the  audience  and  asked  a 
question,  saying,  'It  doesn't  pay  to  feed  cows;'  that 


To  TiiK  Editor: — I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Robert 
Ashburiier,  Esq.,  continues  to  send  in  to  the  Pacific 
liuRAi,  Press  his  valuable  articles,  as  they  are  in- 
structive and  calculated  to  do  good. 

Referring  to  the  article  wherein  he  states  that  my 
calculation  is  incorrect  of  the  probable  amount  of 
marketable  butter  that  could  be  made  from  a  given 
number  of  pounds  of  butter  fat  produced  by  the  cows 
in  the  contest  at  the  California  State  Fair,  I  desire 
to  say: 

If  8(1  per  cent  of  pure  butter  fat  is  taken  as  a 
basis,  then  my  calculations  were  correct  by  adding 
25  per  cent  to  the  pounds  of  butter  fat.  If  I  should 
have  added  2(1  per  cent  to  the  yield  of  butter  fat, 
the  basis  would  then  be  8Hi  per  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  such  importance  should  be  made 
clear,  I  believe  the  proposition  should  be  stated  dif- 
ferently. 1  would  say,  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of 
marketable  butter  that  could  be  produced  from  a 
given  number  of  pounds  of  i)ure  butter  fat,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  a  certain  per  cent  to  the  butter 
fat;  and  if  it  was  decided  to  add  15.  2(1  or  25  per 
cent  the  result  would  be  as  per  example:  One  pound 
of  butter  fat  would  yield  1.15,  1.20  and  1.25  pounds 
of  marketable  butter  respectively. 

At  the  World's  P''air  contests,  in  determining  the 
amount  of  marketable  butter,  one-fifth  was  added  to 
the  pounds  of  butter  fat,  which  is  equal  to  an  in- 
crease of  twenty  per  cent.  In  my  opinion  this  would 
be  the  maximum  amount  of  butter  that  could  be  pro- 
duced; and,  judging  froiri  the  reports  of  a  large 
number  of  creameries  operating  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, it  would  be  safer  and  less  misleading  to  add 
to  the  butter  fat  onlj'  one-sixth,  or  Itiij  per  cent. 

As  the  contests  at  the  State  Fair  will  be  upon  a 
butter- fat  basis,  it  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  own- 
ers of  tlie  cows  contesting  are  concerned,  what  per 
cent  is  added;  but  to  the  dairymen,  and  particularly 
those  selling  milk  to  creameries,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  should  be  well  understood. 

As  stated  above,  the  very  best  results,  according 
to  the  reports  of  a  large  number  of  creameries,  have 
not  exceeded  16ii  increase  upon  the  pound  of  butter 
fat. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  a 
greater  per  cent  of  butter  can  be  secured  by  the 
churn  from  milk  testing  five  percent  than  from  milk 
testing  three  per  cent  in  butter  fat,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  accounted  for  by  the  greater  churnability  of 
the  richer  milk. 

.ll  lKilNO  .AT  FAIRS. 

The  judging  of  live  stock  at  the  State  Fair  or  other 
fairs  where  the  "  pick-u]i-three-judge  "  system  is  in 
vogue  is  nothing  more  than  a  failure.  Correct  con- 
clusions and  honest  awards  may  be  made  in  many 
cases:  but  as  the  system  stands  in  such  ill  reptile 
with  the  public,  intelligent  and  honest  awards  count 
for  nothing.  When  I  say  "count  for  nothing,'  I 
mean  to  win  a  first  premium  with  a  herd  of  cattle, 


or  with  individual  animals  comprising  same,  counts 
for  nothing  aside  from  the  money  value:  for  to  do  so 
does  not  establish  or  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
the  fact  that  the  herd  or  individual  animals  compet- 
ing really  possess  superior  merit.  Therefore  this 
system  of  judging  does  not  give  the  breeder  the 
reputation  of  having  superior  animals,  which  is  of 
more  value  to  him  than  the  money  prizes  he  may  win. 

Considering  the  many  outrageous  awards  which 
have  been  made,  the  work  of  incompetent,  at  least, 
if  not  dishonest  judges,  the  pick-up-three- judge  " 
system  should  be  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  the  one- 
judge  plan  adopted.  Honest,  intelligent  and  com- 
petent judges  can  be  found,  and  the  services  of  such 
gentlemen  should,  at  least,  be  secured  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of 
the  live-stock  exhibiting  and  competing,  even  if 
at  some  expense  to  the  society. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  a  change,  and  the 
exhibitors  and  breeders  of  live  stock  should  urge 
upon  the  State  Agricultural  Society  particularly  the 
necessity  for  adopting  a  new  system  of  judging. 

Sacramento,  Nov.  1,  1894.  Thos.  B.  Halt.. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

How  Not  To  Ship  Dressed  Poultry. 

Most  of  the  poultry  supplies  of  California  cities 
come  in  alive  and  yet  about  Thanksgiving  time  there 
are  considerable  amounts  sent  in  dressed.  The  profit 
on  a  lot  of  dressed  fowls  often  depends  wholly  on  the 
manner  of  the  dressing  and  packing,  and  here  such 
lamentable  mistakes  are  made  that  only  occular 
demonstration  can  convince  one  that  such  folly  is 
possible.  An  old  Omaha  poultry  dealer  has  become 
weary  of  plain  instructions  and  he  exhorts  his  ship- 
pers in  the  form  of  the  keenest  irony.  "  Pay  no  at- 
tention," he  writes,  "to  any  instructions  from  your 
poultry  or  commission  man,  for  you  know  more  about 
shipping  than  he  does.  When  you  order  your  farmer 
to  bring  his  poultry  in  for  shipment,  tell  him  to  tie 
them  by  the  legs  so  they  can  bruise  their  breasts 
and  legs;  th?n  they  will  dress  up  nice  and  green 
when  decapitated.  Always  feed  them  about  six 
pounds  of  feed  so  their  craws  are  larger  than  the 
fowl:  be  sure  that  the  feed  is  some  kind  that  will 
sour  very  quick.  As  soon  as  they  cannot  eat  anv 
more  chop  off  their  heads,  some  close  up  to  the  bodv 
and  some  through  the  middle  of  the  head  (be  sure 
and  not  get  two  alike),  then  throw  them  in  the  barn- 
yard where  there  are  plenty  of  rocks,  that  they  may 
flop  all  over  and  skin  themselves  in  good  shape.  Be- 
fore you  begin  to  pick  them  be  sure  that  you  have 
enough  water,  a  little  warmer  than  milk  or  else 
twice  as  hot  as  it  should  be,  so  that  you  may  either 
cook  or  freeze  them  at  once.  If  your  water  is  on 
the  milk  order  just  give  them  one  dip,  so  that  when 
you  commence  picking  you  can  rub  off  their  yellow 
skin  and  gloss,  and  they  will  look  as  if  they  had  been 
covered  with  a  mustard  plaster;  if  the  water  is  boil- 
ing hold  them  in  until  they  are  cooked,  then  they 
need  nothing  more  but  seasoning,  when  they  will  be 
ready  to  serve  at  the  table.  Always  kill  about  five 
dozen  before  you  begin  to  pick,  so  that  when  you  get 
to  the  last  ones  the  feathers  will  be  set  and'  every 
one  will  take  a  piece  of  flesh  along  with  it;  and  when 
your  bird  is  dressed  (as  you  will  probably  call  it)  it 
will  look  as  if  it  had  gone  through  a  threshing  ma- 
chine. Then,  instead  of  cutting  the  feet  ofl'  at  the 
knee  joints  (as  should  be,  if  cut  at  all)  do  as  you  have 
done  before,  cut  them  off  about  two  inches  at)ove  the 
knee,  and  always  have  one  leg  longer  than  the  other. 
Be  sure  and  leave  about  fourteen  inches  of  neck  on 
some,  and  cut  others  in  the  same  box  close  up  to  the 
body.  Be  careful  that  they  do  not  get  cold  on  your 
hands,  as  they  might  go  through  in  good  shape  if 
properly  cooled.  Throw  them  all  in  some  rusty  old 
box  or  barrel  (a  clean  one  might  cf)St  ten  cents),  put 
a  tight  head  in,  whichever  kind  it  may  be,  so  that 
none  of  the  animal  iieat  (which  should  have  been  out 
before  packing)  escapes.  ' 


Poultry  Notes. 


At  one  of  the  poultry  shows  in  Kansas  last  winter 
$35  was  ottered  in  four  premiums  to  jjoultry  raisers 
who  could  show  the  largest  per  cent  of  profit  for  the 
{previous  year.  The  first  premium  man  had  a  per 
cent  of  150(1,  while  the  fourth  prize  flock  returned  a 
profit  of  210  per  cent.  The  record  in  each  case  was 
itemized  and  sworn  to.  Still  a  big  per  cent  on  a 
small  investment  does  not  mean  a  fortune.  But  you 
can  make  the  poultry  pay  nicely  if  you  have  a  level 
head  and  can  dodge  bad  luck. 

One  who  pays  any  attention  to  the  matter  will 
soon  learn  about  how  much  the  Hock  will  eat  and  not 
be  hungry.  This  may  be  told  by  paying  some  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  fowls  as  to  flesh.  They 
should  not  feel  fat  when  picked  up,  but  should  be 
nicely  plump  and  round,  and  if  they  begin  to  fail  in 
flesh  or  fall  off,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  amount  of 
feed  given  them  should  be  regulated  accordingly. 
Feeding  on  the  free  and  easy  plan  is  poor  economy, 
and  will  in  the  end  ruin  the  laying  qualities  of  any 
flock,  for  it  will  induce  disease,  and  the  very  first 
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symptom  of  disease  in  any  flock  is  the  decrease  of 
cg{{  production  that  always  comes  with  the  lowering 
of  health  of  laying  hens.  Feed  plenty,  but  not  too 
much.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  very  largely  neg- 
lected by  farmers  and  all  who  do  not  pay  particular 
attention  to  their  poultry. 


THE  FIELD. 


same  length— twenty-four  inches.  With  these  have 
been  grown  experiments  with  slips  directly  from  the 
bed,  for  comparison.  The  results  would  indicate 
that  well  rooted  slips  from  bedded  potatoes  are 
most  profitable  for  planting.  They  show  also  that 
terminals  of  vines  are  better  than  any  other  part, 
and  that  lengths  of  twenty-four  inches  gave  larger 
yields  than  shorter  ones.    The  following  are  results: 


cord  and  pulls.  A  horse  that  will  wear  the  strongest 
arms  out  on  the  bit  yields  at  once,  it  is  said,  when 
he  feels  the  pressure  on  the  windpipe.  When  a 
horse  bolts  he  usually  takes  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and 
the  skill  of  the  driver  is  useless.  The  moment  the 
pressure  comes  on  his  windpipe  the  horse  rcaliiios  he 
has  met  his  master. 


It  is  said  that  horses  are  cheaper  in  Idaho  just 
now  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Ordinary 
unbroken,  ranch-bed  horses  have  been  sold  at 
auction  in  Boise  City  during  the  last  summer  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  head,  and  horses  broken  to 
harness  and  the  saddle  as  low  as  $2.50,  although,  as 
a  farmer  remarked,  "  If  you  want  a  good  team  they 
are  surprisingly  scarce." 


A  well-known  veterinarian  writes  as  follows,  in  a 
late  issue  of  the  .hnirndl  of  Comparaliiy  Anafomi/: 
"Disorders  of  vision  are  more  common  among  horses 
than  is  generally  supposed,  although  it  has  long  been 
the  belief  of  practical  horsemen  that  horses  do  not 
shy  from  a  natural — or  rather  abnormal — timidity, 
nor  from  pure  '  cussedness,'  but  because  they  suffer 
from  defective  vision.  The  most  common  defects  arc 
shortsightedness  and  dimness — technically  myopia 
and  astigmatism — the  latter  being  the  prevailing  de- 
fect." 


Tourists  who  have  been  to  Norway  si)eak  in  very 
high  terms  of  the  Norwegian  ponies.  These  are  all 
said  to  be  hardy,  sure-footed  duns,  with  the  eel -back 
mark  down  their  spines,  after  the  style  of  the  old 
Highland  ponies  of  England  and  Scotland,  which 
most  likely  they  were  descended  from.  They  are 
driven  at  high  speed  down  narrow  roads,  on  the 
very  edges  of  deep  precipices,  and  yet  no  serious 
accidents  have  ever  been  known  to  hap])en.  Their 
style  of  harnessing  in  Norway  is  very  peculiar,  there 
being  no  weight  on  the  withers.  By  a  peculiar 
arrangement  all  the  draft  is  done  from  the  frames  of 
the  shafts  on  each  side. 


The  Hrcnlci-K'  Guzrltc  says  that  the  race  at  Boston 
between  Alix  and  Directum  was  a  cheap  affair — in 
fact  it  was  no  race  at  all.  Alix  won  the  first  heat  in 
2:09  with  Directum  three  lengths  behind  and  evi- 
dently having  no  speed.  In  the  next  mile  he  was 
still  further  back,  the  time  being  farcical,  2:142.  It 
was  then  announced  that  Dii'ectum  was  sick  and  he 
was  allowed  to  be  drawn,  after  which  Alix  went  an 
exhibition  mile  in  2:07^.  It  is  seldom  that  so-called 
match  races  between  prominent  horses  are  produc- 
tive of  exciting  contests,  for  the  reason  that  no 
matter  how  evenly  matched  the  couple  of  trotters 
may  be,  if  only  their  records  and  public  per- 
formances are  considered,  it  is  well  nigh  an  impossi- 
bility to  bring  them  together  on  a  named  day  and 
have  each  in  prime  condition.  In  the  case  of  animals 
that  have  records  of  2;0()  or  better  it  is  evident  that 
in  order  to  approach  anything  like  their  best  rate  of 
speed  they  must  be  absolutely  at  an  edge,  and  even 
then  the  difference  of  one  second  in  speed  when 
horses  are  beating  2:10  means  that  the  second  one 
will  look  very  cheap  at  the  finish.  The  Boston  race 
changes  nobody's  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two 
trotters  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  in  no 
sense  a  test  of  what  either  could  do  in  a  race. 


SliiK  liifi  //or.sT.s. — Speaking  at  the  dinner  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Isle  of  Man  Agricultural  Society,  Mr. 
F.  Street,  who  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  of  horses, 
suggested  that  lectures  on  horseshoeing  should  be 
given  in  the  Island.  In  the  horseshoeing  competi- 
tion at  the  show,  he  said,  they  noticed  animals  whose 
feet  had  been  made  to  fit  the  shoes,  instead  of  the 
shoes  being  made  to  fit  the  horses'  feet.  The  horses' 
feet  had  been  rasped  and  rasped  away  to  make  the 
feet  fit  the  shoes.  To  show  what  the  judges  thought 
of  such  work,  they  had  cast  out  of  the  competition 
every  horse  whose  feet  had  been  rasped. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Home  Curing  of  Mams. 

The  reports  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley  of  swine 
growers  who  have  done  very  well  in  curing  hams  and 
bacon  for  local  sale  have  caused  quite  an  inquiry  for 
information  as  to  way  in  which  really  good  cured 
meats  can  be  produced  on  a  small  scale. 

In  the  first  case,  much  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  hog  is  grown,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
to  the  advantage  of  the  California  grower  that  he 
can  grow  a  hog  on  alfalfa  and  mast  and  a  finishing  of 
wheat,  barley  or  corn,  instead  of  relying  upon  a  corn 
diet,  as  is  common  in  the  central  West.  A  recent 
writer  in  an  Eastern  exchange  shows  this  clearly  as 
follows: 

The  United  States  produce  more  hams  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  and  the  great  bulk  of  these  hams,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  gourmet,  is  pretty  bad.  The  hams  are  bad 
according  to  this  cultivated  taste  because,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  hogs  are  improperly  fed,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  hams  are  improperly  cured.  It  may  be  that  the  ordinary 
American  ham  of  commerce  is  as  good  as  it  can  be  made  con- 
sidering how  rapid  is  the  process  employed  in  Chicago  and 
other  great  Western  cities. 

But  there  are  hams  made  in  the  United  States  of  a  quality 


Experiments 


in  the  Growth  of  Sweet 
Potatoes. 


The  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  has  been  giving 
much  attention  to  the  effects  of  different  practices 
in  sweet  potato  growing.  Although  the  results  may 
not  be  exactly  reproduced  under  our  conditions  they 
may  suggest  to  local  growers  some  experiments  to 
disprove  or  verify  the  Southern  conclusians.  We 
give  the  following  statements: 

Distaiicf  ill  Row  for  Phintiufi  Vines. — It  is  the  com- 
mon practice  to  plant  the  vines  very  close  in  the 
row,  from  four  to  eight  inches,  and  as  there  was 
much  discussion  in  regard  to  it,  experiments  along 
the  line  of  distance  in  the  row  have  been  carried  on 
for  the  last  three  years.  The  following  table  gives 
the  average  of  the  products  obtained  during  the  last 
three  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  column, 
which  gives  the  yield  of  this  year  only,  when  cuttings 
are  planted  twenty-four  inches  in  the  row.  From 
this  record,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  this  soil  the  best 
distance  at  which  to  plant  the  cuttings  is  at,  or  as 
near  as  possible,  eighteen  inches.  . 

AVERAGES  Or  THE  LAST  THREE  YEARS  IN  DISTANCE  IN  BOW. 


ft  o 


Distance. 


Eight  inches  

Twelve  inches  

Fifteen  inches  

Eighteen  inches . . . . , 
Twenty-four  inches. 


Yield  per  Acre  in 
Bushels. 


Merchant-  CuUs 
able. 


252.07 
258  31 
275.01 
281.82 
249.08 


13  36 
II  01 
10  48 
11.71 
15  06 


Height  of  Rom. — During  the  last  two  years  five 
rows  were  carefully  laid  out  and  the  heights  care- 
fully adjusted  and  maintained.  The  same  clean 
culture  was  given  to  each.  In  the  following  record 
will  be  found  the  averages  for  the  last  two  seasons, 
both  in  merchantable  and  unmerchantable  roots. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  on  this  soil  a  ridge 
about  sixteen  inches  high  will  give  the  best  crop, 
other  things  being  equal.  The  least  amount  of  culls 
was  produced  on  ridges  twelve  inches  high  and  the 
largest  on  the  level  rows. 


HEIGHT  or  ROW— average  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


•a2| 

-I  ■ 

B'a 

Sw 


1...  On  the  level... 

2  Four  inches. . . 

3  .  ,  Eight  inches. . 

4  Twelve  inches 

5  . .  ISixteen  inches 


Yield  in  Bushels. 


Merchant-  c^ns 
able. 


130  03 
219.84 
197.07 
221.69 
261.18 


33. W 
22  .53 
17  .33 
16  45 
25.45 


Lifting  Vines. — The  subject  of  lifting  the  vines  dur- 
ing growth  to  prevent  rooting  at  the  joints  has  been 
tried  during  the  last  two  years.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results.  These  two  rows  were  planted 
and  cared  for  precisely  alike,  except  that  one  was 
lifted  twice  a  week  and  not  allowed  to  become 
attached  at  any  point,  while  the  other  was  left  en- 
tirely undisturbed  and  left  to  take  root  where  it 
might.  The  yield  of  merchantable  and  culls  in  both 
years  was  much  increased  where  the  vines  were  not 
disturbed.  The  vines  on  a  third  row  during  the  past 
year  were  kept  continually  pinched  and  not  allowed 
to  extend  over  two  feet.  A  record  of  this  experi- 
ment is  also  included. 

LIFTING  EXPERIMENT. 


B2 


Treatment. 


Yield  in  bushels 
per  acre,  1892. 


1.  ..  Vines  left  undisturbed   352.49 

2. . .  Vines  lifted  twice  per  week.. .  1 226  85 
3. . .  iPinched  continually  (to  2  feet)  . . . 


76.78 
20.94 


429  23 
247.79 


Yield  in  bushels 
per  acre,  1893. 


e>  a 
CD  cr 


.310.2 
294.5 
257.2 


25.7 

20. 

16.5 


335.9 
314  5 
273.7 


The  results  given  are  on  our  soils.  On  strong, 
stiff  soils,  where  the  tendency  to  vine  is  great,  con- 
trary results  might  be  obtained.  On  soils  of  similar 
character  to  ours,  as  well  as  on  poorer  soils,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  let  the  growing  vine  severely 
alone  and  give  it  only  such  treatment  as  will  insure 
cleanliness. 

Length  of  Cuttingx. — For  two  years  experiments 
with  different  lengths  of  cuttings,  and  cuttings  from 
different  parts  of  the  vine,  have  been  made.  For 
the  former,  lengths  of  from  six  to  two  feet  have  been 
used,  while  the  latter  have  been  taken  from  the  ter- 
minals, butts  or  middles  of  growing  vine,  all  of  the 


AVERAGE  FOR  TWO  YEARS  IN  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  LENGTH  OF  VINES 
DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  VINES,  AND  WITH  SLIPS. 


•a  c 


Treatment. 


Slips  6  inches  long  

Slips  12  inches  long  

Slips  18  inches  long  

Slips  24  inches  long  

Whole  vines  exposed  every  15  inches 
Whole  vines  covered  all  hiit  leaves.. 

Terminal  end  of  vine  

Middle  portion  of  vine  

Butt  end  of  vine  

Slips  


Yield  in  bushels 
per  acre. 


Merchant- 
1  able  

r 

Culls.. 

i  Total,,  ,. 

210.92 

24.71 

235.63 

201  96 

.33  48 

235.44 

277  45 

23  22 

300.67 

315  31 

21 .78 

,337  09 

.300,24 

23  22  323  .46 

190.09 

16  28:206.37 

340.46 

22  481.362  .94 

329  97 

15  89  .345  86 

246.63 

21.48  286  11 

352.60 

33.10  385.70 

TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Horse  Notes. 


What  is  a  "  team  ?"  It  is  an  animal  hitched  to  a 
wagon,  or  two  or  more  animals  and  a  wagon,  or 
simply  two  animals  which  are  harnessed  up  together. 
Does  the  word  include  the  vehicle  ?  An  exiled 
Bostonian,  writing  from  Nebraska  to  a  Boston  paper, 
confesses  his  humiliation  when,  remarking  that  a 
"  team  "  had  been  left  in  the  street,  he  was  told  by  a 
cowboy  that  he  meant  a  wagon.  He  admits  that  the 
cowboy  was  right,  and  so  it  seems  here.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  a  high  standard  of 
language  prevails,  "team"  properly  includes  the 
animals,  if  more  than  one,  which  haul  a  vehicle,  but 
not  the  vehicle  itself;  but  improperly  it  is  used  to 
designate  any  animal  or  animals  hitched  to  any 
vehicle.  It  is  not  used,  however,  to  designate  the 
vehicle  without  the  animals,  as  seems  sometimes  to 
be  the  case  in  New  England.  A  synonym  for  team 
in  its  degenerate  sense  in  New  York  State  is  "  rig." 
In  the  more  obtainable  phases  of  newspaper  English 
a  horse  and  bugy  are  invariably  a  "  rig,"  and  livery 
stablemen  and  farmers'  boys  employ  the  same  brief 
and  comprehensive  term  to  almost  any  vehicle  drawn 
by  anything  on  four  legs.  The  above,  from  Harper's 
Weekly,  explains  our  American  idea  of  a  team,  which 
may  be  a  one-horse  team,  a  two-horse  team,  a  four 
or  six-horse  team.  In  England  nothing  less  than 
four  horses  are  a  team;  two  horses  are  a  pair.  In 
Scotland  they  hook  up  the  beast  to  the  machine, 
while  we  would  hitch  up  the  horse  to  the  cart  or 
buggy.   ^ 

A  writer  in  the  »SV(w/-»w'// Former  says:  It  is 
true  the  present  condition  of  the  horse  market  is  not 
encouraging,  but  we  need  not  lose  heart.  The  ruinous 
low  prices  at  which  excellent  horses  can  be  pur- 
chased at  present  cannot  continue  very  long.  Values 
of  horses  have  fallen  with  those  of  all  other  com- 
modities owing  to  extreme  dullness  and  prostration 
in  lines  of  trade  universally.  With  a  resumption  of 
active  business  the  market  for  good  horses  must  im- 
prove, but  they  must  be  good.  Animals  of  careless, 
indifferent  breeding  will  not  pay  for  raising.  Com- 
mon plugs  and  streeters  must  pass  from  the  view 
with  the  substitution  of  electric  power  for  horse 
power  upon  street  railways.  The  farmer  will  no 
longer  receive  encouragement  to  mate  any  mare 
with  the  handiest  stallion  that  comes  along,  but 
must  breed  only  the  best  with  a  specific  purpose  in 
view. 

A  writer  for  an  Eastern  exchange  feeds  his  horse 
neither  corn  nor  oats.  Wheat  is  far  cheaper  as 
well  as  better.  Cracked  wheat  is  more  easily  masti- 
cated than  the  whole  berry,  hence  it  is  more 
economical  for  horse  feeding.  From  one-quarter  to 
one-half  of  the  ration  may  consist  of  bran,  the  rest 
being  ground  wheat.  A  cupful  of  linseed  meal  is 
excellent  for  a  hor.se  at  each  meal.  It  is  nourishing, 
easily  digested,  and  promotes  healthy  digestion  and 
gives  the  coat  a  smooth,  glossy  appearance.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  toning  up  a  horse  during  the 
depre.ssing,  trying  influences  of  fall  weather.  Great 
changes  of  temperature,  together  with  the  annual 
changing  of  the  coat  that  occurs  at  this  season, 
makes  the  autumn  a  critical  time  for  horseflesh. 


It  is  said  that  in  Russia  accidents  caused  by  run- 
away horses  are  unknown,  all  on  account  of  an  in- 
genious little  device  that  is  so  simple  and  eflectivc 
that  it  is  a  wonder  the  provgrbially  clever  Yankee 
had  not  thought  of  it  long  ago.  It  is  simply  a 
4  strong,  thin  cord,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  running 
noose  around  the  neck  of  the  horse  at  the  throat,  the 
other  end  being  tied  to  the  dashboard.  When  the 
animal  attempts  to  run  away,  instead  of  sawing  on 
the  bit  with  the  Hues,  the  driver  takes  hold  of  the 
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so  excellent  that  they  compare  favorably  with  the  best  that 
are  cured  in  Spain, "and  to  an  extent  partake  of  the  nature 
which  has  so  long  recommended  the  Castilian  article.  These 
hams  are  cured  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  country,  but  the  supply  is  limited,  not  being  equal  by 
any  means  to  the  demand.  Indeed,  nine-tenths  of  these  hams 
are  cured  and  kept  for  home  consumption,  and  he  is  a  favored 
friend  to  whom  the  smoke-house  of  a  Virginia  or  Kentucky 
farmer  is  opened.  Any  one  of  delicate  palate  who  has  eaten  a 
Spanish  ham  has  detected  and  enjoyed  a  doliurhtful  nutty 
flavor  to  the  meat.  This  flavor  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
hogs  have  run  in  a  half-wild  condition  in  the  forests  and  have 
subsisted  mainly  on  nuts.  And  the  hogs  in  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia reserved  for  home  use  and  not  for  market  are  treated  in 
a  like  manner,  and  in  these  hams  we  detect  that  flavor  of  nuts 
— a  game  flavor  it  might  be  called  with  entire  propriety.  In 
Virginia  there  is  one  packer  of  hams  who  uses  the  old  domes- 
tic method  that  his  father  and  grandfather  used  before  him, 
and  he  attempts  to  supplv  in  a  measure  the  excess  of  demand. 
I  allude  to  E.  M.  Todd  of  Isle  of  Wight  Co.,  Va.  He  has 
kindly  given  me  a  description  of  the  Todd  method  of  curing. 
But  lie  supplemented  this  with  the  statement  that  the  hams 
of  hogs  fattened  as  they  are  in  the  West,  on  corn  alone,  even 
though  cured  in  his  way,  would  not  compare  with  his  product 
or  that  of  his  neighbors. 

Applying  the  foregoing  to  California,  it  is  clear 
that  by  the  open-air  life  and  varied  food  of  our  hogs 
we  can  jiroduce  as  deliciously  flavored  hams  and 
bacon  as  any  part  of  the  world  if  we  proceed  in  a 
correct  manner.  The  Todd  method  which  the  writer 
so  highly  endorses  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  hams  are  placed  in  a  large  tray  of  tine  Liverpool 
salt,  then  the  flesh  surface  is  sprinkled  with  tinely  ground 
crude  saltpeter  until  the  hams  are  as  white  as  though  covered 
by  a  mwlerate  frost  or  say  use  three  or  four  potiuds  of  the 
powdered  saltpeter  to  the  "thousand  pounds  of  green  hams. 

After  applying  the  saltpeter  immediately  salt  with  the 
Liverpool  line  salt,  covering  well  the  entire  surface.  Now 
pack  the  hams  in  bulk,  but  not  in  piles  more  than  three  feet 
high.  In  ordinary  weather  the  hams  should  remain  thus  for 
three  days. 

a.  Then  break  bulk  and  resalt  with  the  fine  salt.  The 
hams,  thus  salted  and  resalted,  should  now  remain  in  salt  in 
bulk  one  day  for  each  and  every  pjund  each  ham  weighs ;  that 
is,  a  ten-pr>und  ham  should  remain  ten  days,  and  in  such  pro- 
portion of  time  for  lurgcu-  and  smaller  sizes. 

4.  Next  you  wash  with  tepid  water  until  the  hams  are 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  after  partially  drying  rub  the  entire 
surface  with  finely  ground  black  pepper. 

.">.  Now  the  hains  should  be  hung  in  the  smoke-house,  and 
this  im[K>rtant  operation  be  begun.  The  smoking  should  be 
very  gradually  and  slowly  done,  lasting  thirty  to  forty  days. 

().  After  thie  hams  are  cured  and  smoked  they  should  be  re- 
peppered  to  guard  against  vermin,  and  then  bagged.  These 
hams  improve  with  age,  and  the  Todd  hams  are  in  perfection 
when  one  year  old. 

Now,  this  seems  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  go  to  in 
curing  a  ham.  And  so  it  is,  but  the  result  fully  jus- 
tifies all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken.  Those  who 
have  an  idea  that  to  fry  and  to  broil  are  the  only 
proper  methods  of  cooking  a  ham  would  never  have 
the  ])roper  appreciation  of  this  jiroduct  of  Virginia 
skill  and  inherited  carefulness.  To  be  sure,  a  good 
ham  is  a  good  ham,  and  not  to  be  despised  when 
properly  fried  or  broiled:  but  a  good  ham  only  dis- 
plays its  merits  in  the  fullness  of  its  goodness  when 
boiled  and  permitted  to  get  entirely  cold  before  being 
touched  with  a  knife. 

The  demand  for  hams  with  this  nut  or  game  flavor 
has  been,  as  has  been  said,  much  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  the  price  has  naturally  been  high.  It  has 
seemed  desirable  to  impart  this  flavor  to  other  hams 
and  one  enterprising  packer  in  New  York  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  his  hams  (juite  distinctly  the 
flavor  of  the  beech  nut,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
the  nut,  togethei-  with  acorns,  that  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  hogs  principally  subsist  upon  when  turned 
into  the  forests.  This  "beech-nut  "  process  pro- 
duces a  ham  which  for  frying  or  broiling  is  as  good 
as  any  that  can  be  made,  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  supply  should  be  limited,  this  should  be 
pleasing  intelligence  to  very  many  people. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  State  we  have  no  beechnuts, 
but  we  have  vast  quantities  of  acorns,  and  on  the 
plains  where  this  is  not  to  be  had,  we  have  alfalfa 
and  a  great  variety  of  grains  which  will  produce  as 
sweet  pork  probably  as  can  be  had  anywhere. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Foot  Injuries  of  Horses  and  Mules. 


In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  very  careful  descrip- 
tion by  Dr.  Tait  Butler  of  the  Mississippi  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  way  to  definitely  locate  lameness, 
which  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Another  branch 
of  his  treatise  relates  to  foot  punctures,  which  are 
often  the  source  of  severe  and  protracted  lameness 
and  should  receive  careful  and  rational  treatment. 
One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  lameness  is 
puncture  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  caused  by  the 
animal  stei)ping  on  a  nail  or  other  sharp  object. 
Tlip  puncture  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  frog,  or  where  the  sole  and  wall  of  the 
foot  join,  but  it  may  occur  in  anj'  part  of  the  sole. 
When  the  nail  comes  in  contact  with  the  horn  of  the 
sole  it  is  likely  to  glance  until  it  meets  the  projection 
of  the  wall  or  the  softer  rough  frog;  hence  the  great 
frequency  of  puncture  in  these  localities. 

Si//,iptiiiiis. — Since  the  nail  usually  pulls  out,  and 
the  horn  springs  back  to  its  former  position  so  as  to 
close  the  opening  the  nail  made,  there  is  sometimes 
difticuUy  in  locating  exactly  the  seat  of  the  wound. 
As  the  result  of  this,  many  an  animal  has  been  made 
to  stand  on  a  lame  foot  by  a  stifle  shoe  having  been 
put  on  the  well  foot.  Locating  this  sort  of  lameness 
in  the  stifle  joint  is  a  common  but  inexcusable  error, 
as  the  action  resulting  from  lameness  in  the  two 


parts  is  entirely  ditterent.  The  so-called  "  gravel "' 
which  is  said  to  enter  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  then 
••workout"  at  the  heel  is  usually  the  "working 
out  "  of  the  pus  or  the  matter  resulting  from  a  nail 
puncture  or  a  bruise.  If  an  animal  becomes  sud- 
denlv  and  severely  lame  and  there  be  no  evidence  of 
anything  in  any  other  part  of  the  leg,  such  as  swell- 
ing, heat,  and  pain  upon  pressure,  it  is  always  well 
to  look  for  puncture  in  the  foot.  If  the  animal 
stands  with  the  lame  foot  extended,  and  when  walk- 
ing places  the  lame  foot  well  forward  and  brings  the 
well  foot  up  to  it,  the  evidence  of  puncture  is  stiU 
stronger.  To  examine  the  foot  properly  the  shoe 
should  be  removed.  It  is  not  suflicient  to  merely 
scrape  the  bottom  of  the  foot  clean,  for  if  the  nail 
has  pulled  out  and  the  horn  sprung  back  in  position, 
all  trace  of  its  entrance  may  have  been  obliterated. 
To  examine  the  foot  properly  a  pair  of  large  pincers 
or  a  hammer  is  necessary.  The  former  is  the  better, 
as  by  compressing  the  hoof  the  exact  spot  may  be 
found,  while  tapping  the  .sole  with  a  hammer  may 
cause  the  animal  to  evince  pain,  even  though  the 
tapping  is  not  directly  over  the  injury;  but  with  a 
little  care  the  spot  may  be  definitely  located  with 
either  instrument.  If  the  injury  is  of  a  few  days' 
standing,  additional  heat  in  the  hoof  and  perhaps 
slight  swelling  of  the  pastern  may  also  be  present. 

Trcifiiitiit. —Whon  the  point  of  the  puncture  has 
been  ascertained  the  horn  should  be  pared  out  so  as 
to  leave  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  all  matter. 
This  opening  need  not  be  larger  than  an  ordinary 
sized  lead  pencil.  The  practice  of  burning  out  this 
hole  with  a  hot  iron  or  by  the  use  of  caustics  is  very 
objectionable  and  useless.  A  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  (one  part  of  acid  to  twcniy-five  of  water)  may 
be  used  to  wash  the  wound.  If  the  animal  be  kept 
in  a  clean  place,  and  the  wound  washed  once  a  day 
with  the  same  solution,  a  rapid  recovery  is  usually 
the  result.  In  cases  where  the  lameness  is  severe, 
a  poultice  of  wheat  bran  or  linseed  meal  may  be  ap- 
plied for  a  day  or  two.  but  should  not  be  kept  up  for 
a  longer  period. 

In  those  cases  where  the  lameness  subsides,  but 
luxuriant  granulations  of  "  proud  flesh"  spring  up 
and  fill  the  opening  in  the  horn,  they  may  be  cut 
down  by  a  hot  iron  to  a  point  level  with  the  inner  or 
deeper  surface  of  the  horny  sole.  Then  the  cavity 
should  be  filled  with  balsam  of  fir,  a  pad  of  cotton 
placed  over  it,  and  over  all  a  piece  of  good  firm 
leather  which  may  be  held  in  place  by  a  shoe.  The 
main  point  in  the  treatment  of  nail  puncture  of  the 
fo<.>t  is  to  give  free  exit  to  all  matter  that  may  col- 
lect, and  keep  the  parts  as  clean  as  possible.  If  this 
be  done,  the  matter  will  not  be  compelled  to  work 
out  at  the  heels,  and  no  separation  or  loss  of  hoof 
will  occur. 

FOOT  EVII-. 

"Foot  evil""  is  the  name  popularly  given  in 
Mississippi  to  a  disease  of  the  coronet  or  that  region 
of  the  foot  where  the  hoof  and  skin  meet.  It  is  an 
inflammatory  condition  which  sometimes  results  in 
the  separation  of  the  hoof  from  the  soft  structures 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  hoof  is  lost. 

('ai(s,:s.^li  is  chiefly  the  result  of  filth,  moisture, 
or  both — at  least  these  are  very  favorable  to  its  de- 
velopment and  it  is  seldom  or  never  seen  under  any 
other  conditions.  The  irritation  produced  by 
manures,  mud  or  heavy  dews  will  result  in  develop- 
ing foot  evil. 

Sj/nij)ti>iiix. — These  are  slight  swelling,  lameness  of 
a  more  or  less  severe  type,  and  a  progressive  sepa- 
ration of  the  outer  part  of  the  horn  and  soft  struc- 
tures, which  usually  begins  at  the  heels  and  extends 
forward  until  it  encircles  the  whole  foot. 

Tn  iiiini  lit. — Remove  the  cause — that  is,  keep  the 
parts  dry  and  clean.  Apply  a  little  strong  liquid 
carbolic  acid  to  the  affected  part  by  means  of  a 
feather,  and  then  ai)ply  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
(one  of  acid  to  twenty-five  of  water)  once  a  day.  If 
a  marked  improvement  is  not  noticed  in  three  or 
four  days,  apply  the  pure  acid  again  and  then  con- 
tinue the  solution  as  before. 


Germany  Rules  Out  American  Beef. 

One  of  the  most  sensational  events  of  last  week  in 
agricultural  circles  was  the  action  of  Germany  pro- 
hibiting the  landing  of  American  cattle  or  dressed 
beef  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Empire.  The  action 
was  made  known  October  .30.  Interviews  which  the 
correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  has  had  with 
the  officials  of  the  Interior  Department  of  the  Prussian 
Husbandry  Department  and  the  German  Foreign 
Oflice  would  seem  to  show  that  the  prohibition  is  of 
a  preventive  nature  and  the  action  of  individual  Ger- 
man States.  The  Foreign  Office  officials,  for  instance, 
state  that  the  prohibition  is  no  affair  of  theirs  as  the 
measures  adopted  are  purely  administrative  and 
sanitary  and  strictly  belong  to  each  German  State. 
The  Empire  as  such,  those  officials  add,  has  not  taken 
any  step  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  American  cattle 
or  American  meat.  The  officials  of  the  Interior 
Department  say  that  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
America  suffering  from  Texas. fever  has  been  clearly 
proved,  and  that  the  measures  taken  are  purely  of  a 


precautionary  nature,  such  as  each  German  State  is 
entitled  within  its  own  territory. 

Itttnliiitiim  or  Frotfction. —  It  is  telegraphed  from 
Washington  that  the  news  created  surprise  among 
the  government  officials.  That  Texas  fever  was  mere- 
ly a  ground  which  Germany  could  adopt  for  enforcing 
retaliatory  measures  against  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  discrimination  against  German 
interests  in  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  tariff'  bill  was 
the  prevalent  impression. 

The  German  Embassador,  however,  assured  the 
Secretary  of  State  recently  that  the  measure  of 
exclusion  was  inspired  solely  by  sanitary  reasons, 
and  had  no  political  motive  behind  it.  Government 
officials  are  obliged  to  take  this  view  of  the  case  since 
any  other  view  might  seem  a  reflection  upon  the 
Embassador.  Secretary  Morton,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  abroad,  had  a  consultation  with 
Secretary  Gresham  about  the  matter,  but  the 
stringent  measures  just  adopted  were  not  known 
then.  He  assured  Secretary  Gresham  that  the 
exportation  of  Texas  fever  into  (jermany  by  Amer- 
ican cattle  was  altogether  improbable,  if  not  impos- 
sible, according  to  the  opinion  of  the  experts  of  the 
departments,  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  inves- 
tigating the  disease  during  the  past  year,  and  said 
he  was  confident  that  the  supposed  discover^'  of 
Texas  fever  was  a  mistake. 

Srcntin-j/  Mortiiit'x  Opinion. — When  the  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Berlin  was  shown  to  the  Secre- 
tray  of  Agriculture  he  expressed  surprise.  The  ex- 
clusion of  dressed  meats  he  was  at  loss  to  under- 
stand because  they  are  all  inspected  by  competent 
Government  ofticiais  in  this  country  before  they  are 
shipjied.  Texas  fever,  moreover,  can  be  carried 
only  by  live  cattle.  The  live  cattle  exported  from 
this  country  arc  also  inspected  at  the  ports  of  shi])- 
ment  to  see  that  they  are  not  diseased. 

Secretary  Morton  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
German  officials  intended  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health  in  excluding  American  cattle  as  the 
sanitary  regulations  of  that  country  are  unusually 
stringent  upon  all  such  nriatters  The  Secretary 
thinks  the  damage  to  be  inflicted  upon  American 
interest  by  this  action  is  greatly  overestimated,  as 
our  exports  of  meat  to  Germany  are  comi)aratively 
light.  From  his  observation  on  his  recent  trip,  Sec- 
retary Morton  is  convinced  that  the  exporting  of  live 
cattle  cannot  be  made  to  pay  as  well  as  shipping 
dressed  meats.  The  establishment  of  i'ucrea.sed 
facilities  for  shipping  meats  in  cold-storage  he  thinks 
will  greatly  increase  the  .\merican  business. 

Dr.  tS'tbiioii  Siii/.i  i/ir  Pri rmitii))!  i.\  III  Tiikoi. — Dr. 
B.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
said:  ".Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
the  cattle  which  are  killed  in  (Germany  are  alTlicted 
with  the  Texas  fever,  there  is  no  longer  danger  to 
the  (xcrman  cattle,  because  in  this  country  cattle 
with  disease  do  not  communicate  it  dire<  tly  from  one 
animal  to  the  another,  but  animals  from  a  certain 
district  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  are 
liable  to  infect  pastures  and  pens  in  which  they  have 
to  be  placed  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  they 
leave  this  district.  The  animals  which  contract  the 
disease  obtain  the  infection  from  these  pens  and  pas- 
tures, not  directly  from  other  animals.  This  has 
been  proved  by  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
United  States.  The  conveyance  of  Texas  fever  in 
dressed  meat  is  impossible.  The  animals  thus  dis- 
ea.sed  do  not  fall  sicken  at  all  themselves.  They 
simply  carry  the  ticks.  The  ticks  drop  off'  and  lay 
their  eggs  and  die.  Those  eggs  must  lie  on  the 
ground  a  certain  length  of  time  before  they  hatch. 
Then  theyounglie  there  a  certain  length  of  time  before 
they  get  on  cattle  and  another  length  of  time 
elapses  before  they  produce  disease." 

Bii  f  (It  a  Ciihinct  Mcrtiiii/. — A  Washington  special 
to  the  Chicago  Duili/  X<  ics  says  Secretary  Morton 
was  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  to-day  for  the  first  time 
since  his  return  from  Europe.  The  principle  sub- 
ject discussed  was  the  recent  action  of  the  German 
Government  discriminating  against  American  cattle 
and  American  beef.  Secretary  Morton  called  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  the  other  Cabinet 
members  to  the  fact  that  Germany  was  an  unim- 
portant factor  in  our  foreign  market  for  cattle  and 
beef.  Great  Britain  last  year  imported  393,941  head 
of  American  cattle,  while  Germany  took  4,000.  One 
American  farmer  could  supply  the  entire  German 
market,  of  which  it  is  said  America  has  just  been 
deprived.  Then  why  this  great  scare':'  The  fact  is 
that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  American  products 
exported  find  a  market  in  Great  Britain.  Secretary 
Morton  intimated  that  there  was  no  great  concern 
felt  by  the  administration  over  Germany's  action. 

Beef  from  Hexico. 


California  stockmen  may  perhaps  feel  the  competi- 
tion with  Mexico  wliich  the  new  tariff"  invites,  and  of 
which  the  Binih  rs  (}(i:.<  tt<  has  the  following:  •"  Now 
that  a  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  takes  the 
place  of  the  :?30  per  head  specific  duty  on  cattle  im- 
ported into  this  country,  the  Mexicans  are  trying: 
the  market  with  some  shipments.  A  consignment  to 
Chicago  netted  $10.83  per  head.  It  is  intimated 
that  the  scarcity  of  cattle  in  Texas  will  likely  stop 
most  of  the  Mexican  cattle  in  that  State  if  they  are 
in  condition  for  profitable  feeding. 
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Flying  Machines. 


I  am  quite  tree  to  admit  that  the 
navigation  of  the  air  is  beset  with  a 
great  many  dangers;  it  is  also  very 
dangerous  to  make  high  explosives  or 
fire  large  guns,  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  be  within  the  range  of 
the  enemy's  guns.  What  I  propose  to 
do  is  to  enable  one  to  assail  an  enemy 
from  a  distance  greater  than  the 
enemy  will  be  able  to  strike  back  with 
the  most  powerful  gun  in  existence. 
So  I  think  it  would  be  quite  as  safe  for 
combatants  to  employ  my  means  of 
assault  as  to  employ  the  present 
means,  which  necessitate  their  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  enemy  and 
having  to  receive  his  fire.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  has  ever  invented  a 
system  of  warfare  which  is  perfectly 
safe.  It  is  known  now  to  be  possible 
to  make  a  machine  that  will  actually 
fly  at  a  very  high  velocity;  so  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  except  to  learn 
how  to  mamjeuvre  it.  In  view  of  the 
decided  advantage  which  the  flying 
machine  would  give  its  possessor  over 
an  enemy,  I  do  not  think  that  in  case 
of  war  European  nations  would  hesi- 
tate to  employ  them,  even  if  one-half 
of  the  men  navigating  them  were 
killed.  At  the  present  timic  no  diffi- 
culty is  ever  found  in  getting  volun- 
teers to  make  a  torpedo  boat  attack 
upon  a  man-of-war,  something  which  is 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  navi- 
gating a  flying  machine  would  be,  as 
the  latter  might  be  painted  black  and 
make  its  attack  at  night  or  in  a  fog, 
when  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  strike  back.  War,  at 
best,  is  a  dangerous  game,  and  those 
entering  upon  it  arc  playing  with 
dangerous  instruments,  whether  they 
are  guns,  dynamite  or  flying  machines. 
— Hiram  S.  Maxim. 


The  Velocity   of  Express  Trains. 


The  express  trains  between  London 
and  Edinburgh  travel  on  an  average 
about  forty-three  miles  an  hour,  in- 
cluding stoppages,  or  fifty-one  miles  an 
hour  without  including  stoppages;  to 
attain  this  rate,  a  speed  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  or  seventy  where  the  road  is 
favorable,  is  adopted  midway  between 
the  stations.  A  speed  of  seventy  miles 
an  hour  is  almost  equivalent  to  thirty- 
live  yards  per  second,  or  thirty-five 
yards  between  two  beats  of  a  common 
eight-day  clock.  All  objects  near  the 
eye  of  a  passenger  journeying  at  this 
rate  will  pass  by  his  eye  in  a  thirty- 
fifth  part  of  a  second,  accoi'ding  to  Dr. 
Lai'dner,  and  if  thirty-five  stakes  were 
erected  at  the  side  of  a  line,  a  yard 
apart,  they  would  not  be  distinguish- 
able one  from  another,  and  if  painted 
red  they  would  appear  collectively  as  a 
continuous  flash  of  red  color.  If  two 
trains  with  the  above  velocity  passed 
each  other,  the  relative  speed  would 
be  seventy  yards  per  second,  and  if  one 
of  the  trains  were  seventy  yards  long, 
it  would  flash  by  in  a  single  second. 
Supposing  the  locomotive  which  draws 
such  a  ti-ain  to  have  driving  wheels 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  these  wheels 
would  revolve  five  times  in  a  second, 
and  the  pistons  would  move  in  the 
cylinders  ten  times  in  a  second,  and  as 
there  are  two  pistons  which  act  alter- 
nately, there  would  be  twenty  puffs  or 
escapes  of  steam  in  a  second.  Such  a 
locomotive  speed  is  nearly  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  that  of  a  cannon  shot 
from  a  gun. 


The  portable  electric  lamp  has  come 
into  frequent,  use  in  London,  and  it  now 
forms  part  of  the  regular  equipment  of 
the  omnibus  inspector,  who  finds  it  of 
the  greatest  service  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  night  duties. 


Catarrh  Cannot  Be  Cured 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure 
it  you  must  tal<c  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly 
<>n  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed 
by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  tor 
years,  and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the 
licst  blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous 
surfaces.  The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  in- 
gredients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75o. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Si.x  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  aOc  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  lao  Market  St.,  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


JEKSEVS— Fine  A.  J.  C.  C.  regristered  Bulls  for  sale 
at  San  Geronimo.  Address  Roy  Bros.,  Nlcasio,  Cal 


P.  H.  MIIRPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTEB  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTKINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  VViUiam  Niles  &  Vo.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


Poultry. 


FOR  SALE  —  400  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer's  flock  clieap.  Eggs  In  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  anything  you  want  In  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekiu  Ducks. 
I  have  hundreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference,  People's  Bank,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgeus,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFOBNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  tree. 


Sheep  and  Qoats. 


J.  B.  IIOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  tlie  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

K.  II.  CRANK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BUKKE,G36  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE.  Stockton.  Reglst'd  Bei-kshires. 
A  few  choice  brood  sows  at  reasonable  prices. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONKOE  MILLER,    Elisio.  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stelns.  '\Viu.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


TY'LER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Y'^ou  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  b.v  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
tr.v  Appliances  generallv.  Benieni- 
her  the  Best  is  the  Clieapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

1312  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TTIRTI  PP  JUBILEE,  JUBILEE.  —  The  late  Im- 
^\jLHL^L.i^,  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self- regulating 
hot  water  m.achine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  oper.atlon.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100,  200.  300  and  600-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  P.  WHITMAN.  Agent.  2046  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda. O.nl.    Sf^nd  fc>r  circular. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

tffi  ce!!isful  Operation. 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  mid 
mfU,    SELF-IiEG  ULA  TING. 

Guaranteed  to hatcha 
1   "np  larfftT  percentage  of 
U   fertile  eggB,  at  less  coslj 
1     Irfthan  any  othf^r  Incubator. 
,  Send  6c.  for  Illus. Catalog. 
Circulars  Free. 
14tol32  8.6t)i  St.,Qiilncy,Ill. 

9    Lowest  priced 
^    First  olasa 

Hatcber  made.  1 
GEO.  If.  STAIIL.1 

THE  IMPROVED 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-reciilnting. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheiipestfirst-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GE0.1:iiTKI<<fcCO.,  Quincy,  lU, 


INCUBATORS: 


We  Warrant  * 
The  Reliable* 
* 


r^,-     I      III  I    T..Hatch8(lp<.T  cenL 

\^   ■  sj(    Dtirabl^  Correct  in  Principle, 

7  fowU  \   B  ftt  WorM's  Fair,  6oIb.  in  stomps  for  \ 

•W  >J  new  ll'J  pftRo  Poultry  Qulcio  an-i  Cftta- 

loeu^.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  ma'ip  plain.    Bd.R'.rk  Information,  if 

ir  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., Quincy.  III.  -k 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


SAN    JOSE,  CAL. 


Agrloultural  Iinple^me^nts. 


FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGONS. 
^  morrrUffi^ir^  Write  for  Clrcnlarg  and  Prices,  Sent  free,  -"^^fflsann^^^ 


A.IR  F»UmF» 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 
coneiNED. 


COmF»OUIND  EINGIINE 

With  only  one  valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

.^--^  MANUFACTURED  BY — 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15. 


635  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Store  Your  Grain  lA/here  Your  Best  -^ssssn^^ 
^^—aiBzE^I interests  YA/ill  Al\iuays  toe  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES^^ND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT  COSTfK, 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  I.S  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special;  2  sweepstaltes;  3 
firsts;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pig:8  for  Hale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 

p.  O  Box  686.  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


mmr.il 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
i  BALL  brand. 

I  Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fiirgo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattle  healthy.  For  milch 
cows;  it  Increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan  Food  Co., 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  tor  It. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

yWarkot  St.,  San  F^rctriclsco,  Ceil. 


Short -Horn  Bulls 

OF  iWILKINQ  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Itaden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 

F^RANK:    /\.  DRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.  C  VA/Hlto  Leghorns, 
S.  C  DroiA/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Blaclc  /Vllnorcas.  ^ 

Eggs,  $3  per  13. "Sa  J»»-Send  for  Circular. 


J  IJP    BBIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

DIT      ITWILLOONTROLTMB  MOST 

^Ol  I  vioioua  HORa«> 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
100,000  sold  In  1802. 


THEY  ARE  KING. 

•  Sairiplo  iMiilliMl  XCfortl  flfl 
Nickel,  81.50.  ^liUU 
Stallion  Bits  50  ctu.  extra. 

RICINE  M«Llf»BlE  IRON  CO.  Ai'S.".!;; 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corrngated  .st«el  Hinge*. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  coMt  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  if  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Bloftraphy 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge,"  mailed  free. 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  BTitain,Ct. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Only  Do  Your  Best. 


I've  found  some  wisdom  in  my  quest 
That's  richly  worth  retailing; 

I've  learned  that  when  one  does  his  best 
There's  little  harm  in  failing. 

1  thought  to  gather  wealth  untold, 

And  made  my  boast  about  it; 
My  wit  and  toil  bring  little  gold— 

But  I  am  rich  without  it. 

I  said,  "The  world  shall  hear  my  name, 
And  down  the  ages  shout  it  !  " 

I  shall  not  win  the  bauble  fame— 
I'm  just  as  great  without  it. 

I  thought  to  know  philosophy, 
And  teach  the  world  about  it ; 

My  plummet  will  tiot  sound  the  sea. 
My  ship  sails  on  without  it. 

Another  thing  I've  had  to  prove, 
Though  much  I  used  to  doubt  it; 

One  can't  be  sure  of  human  love. 
But  one  can  live  without  it. 

I  saw  the  world  with  wrong  o'ergrown, 
And  bravely  thought  to  rout  it : 

Some  age  will  see  it  overthrown— 
So  I  can  die  without  it. 

I  maj-  not  reach  what  I  pursue, 

Yet  will  I  keep  pursuing; 
Nothing  in  vain  that  I  can  do. 

For  soul-growth  comes  of  doing. 

But  wherefore  tell  you  what  I  know. 
Since  you  will  not  receive  it  { 

When  you  have  lived  and  learned,  I  trow. 
You're  certain  to  believe  it. 

-  Rov.  Charles  G.  Ames. 


Isabella's  Good  Luck. 


Deacon  Barley's  old  red  wagou  had 
just  trundled  up  to  the  postoffice  door, 
and  its  occui)ants  slowly  dismounted, 
eying  the  other  vehicles  that  were 
already  hitched  to  the  rail,  for  Ike 
Smith's  store  was  a  popular  rendezwus 
for  the  whole  neighborhood  when  the 
daily  mail  was  opened. 

He  was  a  big  pompous  man,  with 
stiff  side  whisker.s,  bristly  eyebrows 
and  spectacled  eyes  which  seldom 
looked  at  you  straight,  and  the  assem- 
blage instinctively  made  way  for  him 
us  he  shouldered  himself  into  the  little 
room. 

"  Six  yards  of  brown  calikerlike  this 
sample,"  said  the  deacon  to  the  store 
boy;  "  a  jug  o'  molasses,  and  a  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon — ahem-m  !  Any 
letters  for  me,  Mr.  Smith  ?" 

"No,  deacon;  no  mail  for  you  to- 
night, except  the  Wo/cli/  Farmer,"  said 
the  postmaster.  "Wasn't  expectin" 
to  hear  from  IsabcUar,  was  you  ?" 

"The  deacon's  bristly  eyebrows  met 
in  a  frown.  The  crowd  nudged  each 
other  and  exchanged  furtive  glances. 
For  Isabella  Ilford  was  the  great  man's 
penniless  cousin  who  had  appealed  to 
him  in  vain  for  shelter  and  support; 
and  in  your  New  England  village 
everybody  knows  all  about  everybody's 
else  business. 

But  he  ignored  the  question,  and 
turned,  with  ai)parent  unconcern,  to 
read  the  notice  newly  tacked  up  above 
the  postoffice  window. 

"  '  Dress  and  mantle  making  at  reas- 
onable prices  by  Miss  Ilford  I'  Eh  ! 
wh.y — " 

He  stepped  back  into  the  little  group, 
looking  vaguely  around  him. 

"Yes,"  said  the  postmaster,  answer- 
ing the  implied  question,  as  he  handed 
a  letter  to  old  Betse,y  Doolittle;  ' '  you're 
right,  deacon.  It's  Isabella  sure 
'nough.  She  did  talk  o"  going  to  Provi- 
dence, but  she  hadn't  no  friends  there, 
nor  no  money  to  pay  her  railroad  fare  " 
— here  again  the  deacon  winced — "  and 
so  my  wife  advised  her  to  stay  and  try 
her  luck  hero." 

"Humph  ! "  commented  Deacon  Bar- 
ley. "  Is  mv  caliker  an'  molasses  ready, 
then  ?  " 

"An'  what  d'ye  think?"  persisted 
Isaac,  the  valient.  "She's  bought  the 
old  Indian  buryin'  grou'n'.  Well,  why 
not  ?  It's  all  laid  down  in  buckwheat 
and  a  good  crop  the.y  riz  on  it.  We  ain't 
no  sartinty  but  that  all  the  bones  an' 
arrer-heads  an'  things  was  took  away 
long  ago — and  she  got  it  all  fired  cheap. 
All  she  paid  down  was  the  makin's  of  a 
dress  for  the  widow  Fletcher,  and  the 
rest's  on  bond  and  mortgage,  and  Bill 
Decker,  he's  goin'  to  patch  up  the  old 
shed  that's  on  it  now,  into  a  decent  lit- 
tle house,  and  Isabellar's  goin'  on  with 
the  maple-sugar  makin'  in  spring,  and 
sewin'  the  rest  of  the  year.    She's  got 


pluck,  that  gal  has,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  she's  bound  to  succeed." 

The  deacon  turned  frigidly  to  the  boy 
behind  the  counter. 

"Young  man,"  said  he,  "I'll  thank 
ye  for  m}'  caliker  and  that  molasses 
jug.  I  haven't  time  to  stand  here  gos- 
siping all  day." 

It  was  quite  plain  that,  in  the  matter 
of  Isabella  Ilford  versus  Deacon  Darley, 
public  opinion  was  all  on  the  young 
lady's  side. 

As  the  red  wagon  jolted  along  in  the 
May  twilight,  the  deacon  did  not  see 
the  young  couple  standing  in  the  bow- 
ery lane  that  led  up  to  the  house  where 
dwelt  the  postmaster's  cheery  wife — 
Isabella  Ilford  and  his  own  only  son, 
Howard  Barley,  a  straight,  manly 
young  fellow,  with  eyebrows  as  thick  as 
his  father's,  only  with  laughing  black 
eyes  sparkling  beneath  them.  Isabella 
herself  was  a  tall,  pretty  girl,  with 
cheeks  like  carnations,  and  glossy, 
brown  hair  brushed  in  natural  waves 
back  from  her  forehead. 

"Yes;  I  know  you're  astonished, 
Howard,"  said  she;  "and  when  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I'm  a  little  astonished 
myself.  But  I  couldn't  bear  the  idea 
of  going  back  to  the  silk  factory  in 
Providence — and  it  was  such  a  sudden 
idea.  Howard,  do  you  believe  in 
dreams  ?  " 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Isabella." 

The  sea-blue  eyes  shone  with  a  sud- 
den ray.  Isabella  stole  her  arm 
through  Howard's,  and  drew  him 
gently  away. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  come  and  look  at 
my  new  home  ?  "  said  she.  "  It  will  be 
light  for  an  hour  at  least,  and  I  want  to 
show  you  where  I  sat  on  the  wooden 
step  with  my  head  against  the  side  of 
the  door,  when  i  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  that  dream." 

"  What  dream,  Isabella  '!  " 

"There!  Isn't  it  a  pretty  spot? 
You  can  just  get  a  glimpse  of  the  river 
below,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  air 
were  purer  here  than  it  is  anywhere 
else;  and  the  little,  tiny  cabin  is  cer- 
tainly picturesque,  if  it  is  nothing  else, 
and  when  I  get  the  few  bits  of  furniture 
into  it  that  Mr.  Smith  is  going  to  lend 
me  " — 

"Isabella,  you're  the  bravest  woman 
I  ever  knew  I "  exclaimed  Howard 
Darley.  ' '  But  what  about  the  dream  ?  ' 

"  I  had  been  sweeping  the  place  out, 
j'ou  know,  and  clearing  the  old  swal 
lows'  nests  out  of  the  chimney,  so  I  sat 
down  a  minute  to  rest  and  breathe  in 
the  sweet  spring  air,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den—you know  how  it  is  in  dreams — I 
lo()ked  around  and  there  was  an  old, 
old  wrinkled  Indian  chief,  all  in  his 
jiaint  and  feathers,  with  a  blanket 
wi-apped  around  him  and  eyes  that 
shone  like  coals,  standing  on  the 
threshold;  and  he  picked  up  a  horse- 
shoe from  the  ground  and  hung  it  right 
there,"  pointing  to  the  top  of  the  door, 
' '  and  said  aloud :  "  Daughter,  you  have 
come  into  the  door  of  luck  ! '  " 

"Why,"  cried  Howard,  involuntarily 
starting  back,  "  there's  a  horseshoe 
there  now  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Isabella,  quietly; 
"  that  is  the  one." 

"  But,  darling,  you  know  that's  non- 
sense." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or 
not,"  said  the  girl.  "But  how  did  it 
come  there  ?  " 

"It  must  have  been  there  before." 

"  That's  just  what  puzzles  me,"  de- 
clared Isabella.  "Mrs.  Smith's  great 
grandmother,  who  can  remember  when 
the  Indians  really  wore  buried  here, 
says  there  never  was  a  horseshoe  over 
the  door;  and  she  used  to  pick  berries 
here  and  play  at  hide-and-seek  with  the 
other  children  when  she  was  six  years 
old.  And  old  Seth  Soper — he  that's 
the  oldest  man  in  the  county  house,  you 
know — he  says  that  his  father  nailed  it 
up  himself.  And  it  does  look  very  old 
and  rusty,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  But,  Isabella  " — 

"  I've  made  up  my  mind,  '  said  Isa- 
bella, with  a  nod  of  her  head.  "  I  do 
believe  the  dream  meant  something, 
and  I'm  glad  I  bought  the  place.  It's 
less  than  an  acre,  but  it's  quite  a  little 
farm  to  me;  and  I  mean  to  save  money 
and  pay  the  mortgage — " 

'  Dear  Isabella,  you  must  let  me  do 
that  for  you,"  protested  Howard. 


"  No  !  "  The  sea-blue  eyes  sparkled 
with  sudden  decision,  a  deeper  carna- 
tion dyed  the  round  cheek.  " I  love 
3'ou,  Howard,  and  1  shall  always  love 
you;  but  I  never  shall  marry  any  man 
whose  father  does  not  want  nie  to  enter 
his  family." 

"  You're  not  marrying  my  father, 
Isabella;  you're  marrying  me;  and 
whatever  my  family  say,  I  will  have 
you  for  my  wife  !  "  cried  the  young 
man,  excitedly. 

She  put  her  hand  gently  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Wait,  Howard,"  .she  .said;  "wait. 
We  are  both  young;  and  I  have  a  sort 
of  pride  in  proving  to  the  man  who  de- 
clined, to  supjKirt  his  poor  i-elation  that 
I  can  take  care  of  myself.  And  you 
don't  know  how  much  that  dream  en- 
couraged me.  Oh,  you  will  see  how  I 
shall  make  my  way." 

And  Howard  Darleys  entreaties 
were  ])owerless  to  alter  her  resolution. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Howard?  " 
asked  the  deacon,  when  his  .son  came 
home  that  evening. 

"Do  you  really  want  to  know,  sir  ?  " 
Well,  I  have  been  uj)  at  the  old  Indian 
burying  ground,  talking  to  Isabella 
Ilford." 

"Humph!  You  won't  give  up  that 
infatuation  ?  "  frowned  the  old  man. 

■'No,  sir;  I  won't  give  up  that  in- 
fatuation." 

"  Miss  Cornelia  Thimpleton— " 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
about  Miss  Cornelia  Thimpleton,"  said 
Howard;  and  his  father  wisely  aban- 
doned the  subject  of  the  red-haired 
village  heiress  who  was  supposed  to  be 
fond  of  his  tall  son.  He  only  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  began  to  read  the 
Wi  fhlji  Fiiniit  i;  while  Howard  sat  down 
to  calculate  how  soon,  if  the  crops 
were  good  and  the  price  of  hay  kept 
up,  he  could  afford  to  marry. 

The  red  leaves  of  the  sugar-maple 
grove  behind  the  old  Indian  l)urying 
ground  were  fluttering  down  in  the 
October  gales,  when  one  day  Deacon 
Barley  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  little 
hou.se,"  which  Isabella  had  made  quite 
habitable  by  this  time. 

She  came  quietly  forward,  with  her 
sewing  in  her  hand.  No  princess  could 
have  been  more  dignified  or  more  com- 
posed. 

"  Isabellar,"  said  the  deacon,  looking 
ineffably  fooHsh,  "I — I  begin  to  find 
out  I've  made  a  mistake.  Howard,  he 
ain't  ea.sy  'thout  he  can  have  you  for 
his  wife — an'  Howard's  like  the  rest  of 
the  Barleys,  he's  dreadful  sot  in  his 


demurely 
I  didn't 
were  so 


ways.  My  wife,  she  always  liked  yon 
— and — and — " 

Isabella  stood  there  looking  him 
straight  in  the  face.  By  no  single  word 
or  gesture  would  she  help  him  out  of 
the  labyrinth  of  apologies,  and  the 
faintest  gleam  of  an  amused  smile  hov- 
ered around  her  lips  and  sparkled  l)e- 
neath  her  eyelashes  as  she  gazed. 

— "  And,"  went  on  the  deacon,  sud- 
denly spurring  himself  up,  "I've  come 
to  ask  you  to  let  b.vgones  be  bygones, 
and  marry  Howard.  It  .seems  to  me 
kind  o'  forlorn  for  you  to  live  here  alone 
in  this  haunted  spot,  where  dead  Injuns 
were  buried  once,  and  to  work  for  your 
livin",  when  you've  got  relations  who'd 
be  glad  to  give  you  a  home." 

"Oh,  certainly,  of  course,' 
answered  Isabella.  "But 
know,  you  see,  that  you 
anxious  to  give  me  a  home." 

"Well,  I  be,"  stoutly  as.serted  the 
deacon;  and  Isabella  liford  was  wise 
enough  not  to  remind  him  of  the  very 
different  testimony  he  had  borne  not  so 
very  long  ago. 

And  it  was  not  until  Isabella  had 
come,  a  bride,  to  the  old  Barley  farm 
house,  that  her  mother-in-law  bustled 
in  one  day  full  of  news. 

"  The  Orangebrook  railroad's  comin 
right  slam  through  the  place, "said  she. 
"  I  heerd  it  down  to  Boctor  Cullen's. 
It'll  make  a  deal  o'  difference  to  us  all, 
and  they  say  the  station's  to  be  built 
just  where  you  used  to  live,  Isabellar, 
on  the  old  Indian  burying  ground." 

"  Yes,"  said  Isabella,  "the  directors 
were  here  to  see  Howard  about  it  this 
morning.  They  are  to  pay  me  five 
thousand  dollars  for  it." 

"Five — thou — sand — dollars  !  And 
didn't  you  never  suspicion  nothin 
about  it?  ■' 

"No,"  said  Isabella  quietly;  "why 
should  I?  " 

"I  did."  said  the  deacon,  folding  the 
]\'i<k/i/  Fiiniiii;  with  a  complacent 
twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "  I  heerd  three 
months  ago  that  the  line  was  projected 
right  through  the  buryin'  ground." 

"  And  that  was  the  reason,"  thought 
Isabella.  "  that  he  was  so  anxious  to 
receive  me  as  his  daughter-in-law.  And 
neither  I  nor  Howard  suspected. 

Again  she  smiled  and  made  no  com- 
ment. But  a  little  while  afterward 
when  her  husband  said  to  her: 

"This  is  the  good  luck  that  came 
through  you.  dear  Isabella,  "  she  an- 
swered softly: 

"No,  dearest;  the  good  luck  was 
your  true  and  steadfast  love  !  " 


Midsummer    Honors  ' 


From  the 


Midwinter  Fair. 


California,  in  her  golden  prime,  never  before  achieved  so 
grand  a  triumph  as  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  just  closed. 
Among  the  honors  conferred  at  the  fair  was  bestowal  of 
the  highest  award  including  gold  medal,  on 

Dr.  Price's  Balcing  Powder 

As  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  the  award 
to  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder  at.  San  Francisco,  was 
for  highest  quality,  demonstrated  by  expert  analysis,  under 
direction  of  U.  S.  Government  Chemists.  The  requisites, 
in  each  instance,  were  superiority  in  leavening  power,  per- 
fect purity  of  constituents,  uniformity  and  wholesomeness. 
Dr.  Price's  is  thus  confirmed  and  permanently  established  as 
positively  the 

Best  Bakfner  Powder  Ever  Made. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Many  of  the  autumn  gowns  are  made 
in  combination  with  some  striking  color, 
such  as  brown  with  a  ci'ude  green,  blue 
with  fawn,  tan  and  mauve,  and  dark 
blue  with  red,  which  must  be  a  bright 
shade  or  the  effect  is  not  good. 

Periwinkle,  or  hyacinth  blue,  in  a 
variety  of  shades,  is  doubtless  the  most 
fashionable  color  of  the  season,  and  is 
used  in  cloth,  moire  and  velvet.  The 
only  objection  to  this  lovely  color  is 
that  it  is  very  trying  to  most  women, 
and  only  those  who  are  the  possessors 
of  a  clear,  fresh  complexion  can  wear 
it  with  certainty  that  it  will  be  be- 
coming. 

A  pretty  walking  costume  of  peri- 
winkle blue  cloth  has  a  plain,  full  skirt, 
braided  around  the  bottom  and  up  each 
side  to  the  waist  with  braid  of  a  darker 
shade,  which  has  a  touch  of  cream 
white  in  it.  The  round  vest  of  cream 
white  silk  has  a  braided  belt,  and  the 
Spanish  or  Eton  jacket  effect,  which  is 
being  made  so  much  by  Felix,  has 
folded  revers  and  a  wide  collar,  which 
is  square  in  the  back,  of  cream-white 
silk  braided  to  correspond  with  the 
skirt.  Revers  are  either  very  broad 
or  else  not  worn  at  all,  and  in  many 
cases,  where  the  bodice  is  cut  away  to 
show  a  vest,  revers  are  entirely  dis- 
pensed with  and  the  edge  is  finished 
with  a  band  of  galloon. 

Plaids  of  all  sizes  will  become  epi- 
demic before  the  winter  is  over.  They 
promise  to  burst  forth  everywhere  and 
on  everything.  Many  of  the  new  plaids 
are  very  artistic.  They  are  large  and 
solid  in  body,  and  the  check  is  defined 
by  delicate,  perhaps  rough,  lines  in  the 
most  artistic  of  the  new  shades.  These 
checks  add  a  wholesome  smartness  to 
a  gown  that  enhances  the  charms  of 
any  one  able  to  wear  them.  But  not 
every  one  can  afford  to  wear  checks, 
and  stout  figures  look  grotesque  thus 
draped.  Scotch  cheviots,  velvets, 
moire — all  fabrics  show  this  tendency 
to  be  checked.  Even  the  rough  goods 
will  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  now 
chic  blocks. 

Those  who  like  quiet  colors  will  ad- 
mire a  gown  of  black  cloth  with  a  skirt 
bordei"ed  with  gray  chinchilla  fur  an 
inch  wide  on  the  pelt.  The  full  round 
waist  has  a  yoke  of  pale  gray  satin, 
shallow  and  straight  across  front  and 
back,  and  pointed  deeply  on  the 
shoulders.  This  yoke  is  gored  to  take 
the  collar  in  one  piece  with  it,  and  is 
edged  top  and  bottom  with  the  gray 
fur.  The  cloth  below  the  yoke  is  oddly 
plaited,  and  striped  diagonally  with  in- 
sertions of  open  cord  galloon  over  gray 
satin,  giving  the  effect  of  swathing  the 
figure.  Points  of  this  trimming  placed 
diagonally  on  the  skirt  appear  to  con- 
tinue those  of  the  waist.  Mutton-leg 
sleeves  of  the  cloth  have  also  diagonal 
stripes  of  black  over  gray.  The  belt  is 
two  narrow  folds  of  gray  satin  made 
over  a  lining  belt,  separate  from  the 
dress,  and  fastened  in  front  by  a  buckle 
covered  with  the  gray  satin,  and  ex- 
panded by  two  loops  that  form  a  large 
bow. 


Sunlight  as  a  Disinfectant. 


Two  important  series  of  experiments 
have  been  in  progress  for  some  time 
upon  the  action  of  sunlight  as  a  disin- 
fectant. Professor  Marshall  Ward  has 
demonstrated  the  bactericidal  action  of 
light,  and  this  subject  has  also  been 
dealt  with  from  a  scientific  aspect  by 
Percy  Frankland.  Professor  Buchner 
has  endeavored  to  carry  those  facts  in- 
to practical  account,  and  has  found 
that  in  water  typhoid  and  other  cul- 
tures have  been  completely  destroyed 
by  bright  sunlight  in  three  hours.  Dif- 
fused daylight  has  had  the  effect  of 
rapidly  reducing  them,  although  if 
placed  in  darkness  thereafter  a  rapid 
increase  was  noted.  To  determine  the 
depth  at  which  this  action  ceases,  par- 
tially exposed  cultures  of  different 
germs  were  sunk  iu  Stamberger  lake, 
near  Munich.  At  three  yards  below 
the  surface  the  retarding  effect  was 
just  perceptible,  although  it  is  known 
that  light  penetrates  water  to  depths 
as  great  as  185  yards.  Tt  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  effect  of  sunlight  in 


the  purification  of  rivers  has  been  over- 
estimated, and  that  it  is  confined  to  the 
surface.  The  action  is  really  due  not 
to  bactericidal  influence,  but  rather  to 
the  life-struggle  between  pathogenic 
and  non-pathogenic  organisms  and  the 
survival  of  the  latter,  together  with  a 
breaking  up  of  those  forms  of  life  preju- 
dicial to  the  continuance  of  human  life 
upon  this  planet.  Professor  Esmarch 
has  also  used  sunlight  as  a  disinfectant 
for  fibrous  wearing  materials,  and  has 
found  that  the  heat  liberated  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  light  waves  upon  a  dark- 
surface  must  be  taken  account  of.  His 
experiments  demonstrated  surface  ac- 
tion of  light  and  little  more.  At  the 
same  time  a  carbolic-acid  two-per-cent 
spray  proved  but  little  more  efficacious 
in  checking  the  development  of  germs 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  such  materials 
or  beneath  the  surface  of  skins,  or  in 
fur,  where  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria 
was  pi'esent. — Industries  and  Iron. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

The  fund  of  sensible  discourse  is  lim- 
ited; that  of  jest  and  badinerie  is  in- 
finite.— Shenstone. 

Rude  and  unpolished  are  all  the 
opei-ations  of  the  soul  in  their  begin- 
ning, before  they  are  cultivated  with 
art  and  study. — Dryden. 

Whoever  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  relig- 
ion mocks  God,  presenting  to  him  the 
outside,  and  reserving  the  inward  for 
his  enemy. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Did  we  but  compare  the  miserable 
scantiness  of  our  capacities  with  the 
vast  profundity  of  things,  truth  and 
modesty  would  teach  us  wary  lan- 
guage.— Glanvill. 

A  man  has  not  time  to  subdue  his 
passions,  establish  his  virtue,  and  come 
up  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before 
he  is  hurried  off  the  stage. — Addison. 

Above  all  subjects  study  thine  own 
self.  For  no  knowledge  that  termi- 
nates in  curiosity  or  speculation  is  com- 
parable to  that  which  is  of  use;  and  of 
all  useful  knowledge  that  is  most  so 
which  consists  in  the  due  care  and  just 
notions  of  ourselves.  This  study  is  a 
debt  which  every  one  owes  himself. 
Let  us  not  then  be  so  .slavish,  so  unjust, 
as  not  to  pay  this  debt,  by  spending 
some  part  at  least,  if  we  cannot  all,  or 
most  of  our  time  and  care  upon  that 
which  has  the  most  indefeasible  claim 
to  it.  Govern  your  passions,  manage 
your  actions  with  prudence,  and  where 
false  steps  have  been  made,  correct 
them  for  the  future.  Let  nothing  be 
allowed  to  grow  headstrong  and  dis- 
orderly, but  bring  all  under  discipline. 
Set  all  your  faults  before  your  eyes, 
and  pass  sentence  upon  yourself  with 
the  same  severity  as  you  would  do  upon 
another  for  whom  no  partiality  had 
biased  your  judgement. — Bernard. 

Difference  Between  Brussels  and 
Tapestry. 


By  placing  the  two  side  by  side,  a 
clearness  and  sharpness  is  noticed 
about  the  Brussels  pattern  which  is 
absent  from  the  tapestry.  In  the 
latter  there  is  a  mistiness  about  the 
colors,  and  the  pattern  lacks  that 
sharpness  and  delicacy  which  charac- 
terizes the  former.  This  is  due  to  the 
process  of  manufacture.  A  Brussels 
is  a  yarn-dyed  and  a  tapestry  may  be 
described  as  a  printed  fabric,  but  the 
printing  is  done  upon  the  yarn,  before 
the  process  of  weaving.  The  whole 
method  of  manufacture  is  most  ingen- 
ious. In  the  making  of  a  five-frame 
Brussels  no  fewer  than  1280  ends  of 
face  yarns  are  required  for  the  weaving 
of  one  piece  of  standard  quality — each 
frame  consisting  of  256  bobbins,  and 
256  ends  only  can  come  to  the  face  at 
each  pick  of  the  pattern.  Therefore, 
1024  ends  of  yarn  are  hidden  in  the 
body  of  the  fabric.  There  are  many 
qualities  of  tapestry,  but  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  standard  ([uality  only 
216  ends  of  face  yarn  are  re<iuired,  in- 
stead of  1280,  which  shows  at  once  that 
the  Brussels  carpet  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  thicker,  softer,  and 
altogether  a  more  durable  cloth,  apart 
from  other  advantages  which  it 
possesses.  There  is  a  limitation  in  the 
I  number  of  colors  used  in  a  Brussels. 


In  tapestry  there  is  no  limit.  In  the 
Brussels,  the  whole  of  the  colors  used 
show  a  more  or  less  striped  appear- 
ance at  the  back  of  the  fabric;  in  a 
tapestry  they  do  not  show  at  the  back 
at  all.  This  fact  is  made  use  of  by 
householders  in  purchasing  carpets, 
this  being  about  the  only  way  the  aver- 
age person  can  tell  the  difference 
between  them.  In  order  to  pass  off 
tapestry  as  Brussels,  some  ingenious 
makers  have  resorted  to  the  striping 
in  a  regular  manner  of  the  backs  of  the 
former.  The  stripey  effect  in  the 
latter  is  bi'oken  and  irregular.  A 
casual  observation  of  the  clearly-defined 
chai-acter  of  a  Brussels  pattern  should 
enable  a  buyer  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  fabrics. — Manufacturers'  Ga- 
zette. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


An  oily  cloth  is  the  best  for  dusting 
furniture. 

For  hands  that  perspire,  keep  clean 
and  sprinkle  with  orris  root. 

Tight  collars  are  apt  to  pi'oduce  per- 
manent swelling  of  the  throat. 

Pearls  will  never  loose  their  brilliancy 
if  kept  in  common  dry  magnesia. 

One  ounce  of  wormwood  to  one  pint 
alcohol  makes  an  excellent  liniment. 

A  good  polish  blacking  mixed  with 
the  white  ol  an  egg  will  restore  color 
to  kid  shoes. 

Velveteen  will  dye  and  look  very 
well  at  first,  but  will  fade  quickly,  as 
its  substance  is  cotton. 

When  blowing  out  a  candle  hold  it 
higher  than  the  mouth  and  blow  up- 
ward. The  wick  will  not  then  smoulder 
down. 

Put  stale  crackers  in  a  shallow  pan 
and  set  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes 
before  using;  they  will  be  as  crisp  as  if 
freshly  baked. 

Sick  headache  can  often  be  alleviated, 
and  even  cured,  by  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  without  sugar,  to  which  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  has  been  added. 

A  small  lump  of  sugar  added  to 
turnips  when  cooking  will  correct  the 
bitterness  which  sometimes  spoils  this 
vegetable.  If  to  be  served  mashed  it 
will  greatly  improve  them  to  put  them 
through  a  colander. 

An  effective  recipe  for  ridding  a  store- 
room of  a  plague  of  red  ants  is  to  dis- 
solve a  lump  of  camphor  in  si:)irits  of 
wine,  add  hot  water  and  wash  the  in- 
fested places  with  the  mixture.  Lumps 
of  camphor  tied  in  white  paper  and  left 
on  the  closet  shelves  will  also  be  of 
assistance  in  driving  off  the  persevering 
ants. — Housekeeper. 

An  unfortunate  and  delusive  belief 
has  taken  possession  of  a  large  number 
of  physicians  and  the  laity  that  quinine 
will  "  break  up  a  cold."  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  that  quinine  can 
abort  or  mitigate  an  attack  of  coryza. 
Instead  of  being  of  any  value,  it  is  a 
positive  injury  in  the  doses  usually 
taken — two,  five  or  ten  grains — for  it 
produces  congestion  of  the  head,  cars, 
nose  and  eyes,  and  the  engorgement  of 
their  blood  vessels  favors  inflammatory 
sequences. 

Cocoa  is  now  much  used  in  the  place 
of  chocolate  for  icing  cake.  The  icing 
is  made  by  beating  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  and  mixing  with  them  nearly  a 
cupful  of  powdered  sugai".  Add  two 
teaspoon fuls  of  cocoa.  An  k'ing  that 
many  prefer  is  made  without  any  eggs. 
Boil  four  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated 
sugar  with  the  same  quantity  of  water 
for  a  minute,  then  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cocoa; 


boil  a  minute  longer,  and  the  icing  will 
be  ready  to  use. 

To  prevent  cabbage  from  scenting 
the  house  unpleasantly  while  it  is  cook- 
ing, carry  out  the  following  dii-ections: 
Have  the  water  boiling  very  fast.  Add 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  to  the  water,  and  then 
put  the  cabbage  in.  Keep  it  boiling 
hard  and  fast  for  twenty-five  minutes, 
but  do  not  cover  it  up.  'if  there  is  not 
too  much  water,  so  that  it  boils  over, 
there  will  be  no  bad  odor.  At  the  end 
of  twenty-five  minutes  take  the  cabbage 
out,  chop  it,  add  butter  or  cream  and 
season  to  taste. 


Kitchen  Recipes. 


Providence  Rye  Cakes.— One  pint 
of  milk,  one  tablespoon ful  of  Indian 
meal,  one  egg,  and  rye  meal  enough  to 
make  it  as  thick  as  batter. 

Poached  Eggs  with  Cream  Sauce.— 
One  pint  of  water,  one  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  as 
many  eggs  as  are  required.  Put  the 
water,  vinegar  and  salt  into  a  very 
clean  frying  pan,  and  when  boiling  slip 
the  eggs  carefully  into  it,  without 
breaking  the  yolks.  When  set,  remove 
from  the  water  with  a  skimmer  and 
drain  thoi-oughly  before  placing  on  a 
warm  dish.  Pour  the  water  out  of  the 
pan,  and  put  in  a  tcacupful  of  cream; 
rub  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  smoothly  together, 
and  add  to  the  cream;  add  a  little 
minced  parsley,  salt  and  a  dash  of  cay- 
enne. Boi!  three  minutes,  pour  over 
the  eggs,  and  serve  at  once. 

OY.STERS  A  LA  PouLETTE. — Wash  a 
solid  quart  of  oysters  in  their  own 
liquor  and  drain  in  a  colander.  When 
well  drained  set  aside.  Strain  the 
liquor  and  put  half  a  pint  into  a  sauce- 
pan. _  When  it  boils  skim  carefully,  and 
stir  into  it  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
flour  mixed  smooth  in  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  cold  water.  Let  it  boil  five 
minutes.  Pour  a  quart  of  cream  into  a 
double  boiler,  and  when  it  begins  to 
boil  add  the  thickened  oyster  liquor, 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  a  slight 
grating  of  nutmeg  and  a  dash  of  cay- 
enne. Have  ready  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  add  to  them 
half  a  cup  of  cold  cream.  Turn  the 
oysters  into  the  boiling  mixture,  to- 
gether with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  the  egg  mixture.  Cook  for  three 
minutes  stirring  all  the  time.  Remove 
from  the  fire  immediately,  and  serve 
with  a  border  of  puff'  paste  cakes.  If 
liked,  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  or 
a  wine-glass  of  sherry  may  be  added, 
just  as  the  oysters  are  taken  from  the 
fire. 

Pigs'  Feet  Soused.— Scald  the  feet 
and  sci'ape  them  clean;  if  the  covering 
of  the  toes  will  not  come  off  without 
singe  them  in  hot  embers  until  they  are 
loose  then  take  them  off'.  Some  per- 
sons put  the  feet  into  weak  lime  water 
to  whiten  them.  Having  scraped  them 
clean  and  white,  wash  Ihem  and  put 
them  into  a  pot  of  wai-m  but  not  boil- 
ing water,  with  a  little  salt.  Let 
them  boil  gently  till  by  turning  a  fork 
in  the  flesh  it  will  easily  break  and  the 
bones  are  all  loosened.  Take  off'-  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  When  they  are  done 
take  them  out  of  the  water  and  lay 
them  in  vinegar  enough  to  cover  them, 
adding  to  it  one-quarter  of  a  pint  of 
the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled. 
Add  six  pepper  corns,  a  few  allspice, 
four  cloves  and  a  little  mace.  Put 
them  in  a  jar  and  cover  closely.  Soused 
feet  may  be  eaten  cold  from  the  vin- 
egar, split  in  two  from  top  to  too,  dip- 
ped in  flour  and  fried  in  hot  lard,  or 
they  may  be  broiled  and  buttered;  but 
in  the  latter  case  they  should  be  nicely 
browned. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Japanese  Lacquer. 


The  famous  varnish  so  extensively 
employed  by  the  Japanese  for  lacquer- 
ing various  articles  of  fui-niture  and 
small  ware  is  obtained  from  a  tree 
known  to  science  as  lihus  nrnicifem. 
This  varnish  tree,  which  is  called  nru- 
shi-niikl  by  the  Japanese,  grows  to  a 
height  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  at  the 
age  of  forty  years  its  trunk  is  forty 
inches  in  diameter.  It  reaches  its 
greatest  perfection  in  its  eighteenth 
year,  and  then  produces  its  largest 
yield  of  lac  or  varnish.  The  lac  tapper 
carries  a  bow-shaped  knife  with  which 
he  cuts  a  two-millimeter  gash  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  he  then  draws 
the  point  of  the  knife  through  the  cut 
again  in  order  to  remove  any  chips 
formed  by  the  first  incision.  This  cut 
is  made  low  down.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  trunk,  a  little  farther  up, 
he  makes  a  second  cut.  and  then  on 
this  side  again,  and  so  on,  until  he  has 
made  from  six  to  ten  incisions.  After 
he  has  operated  thus  upon  about  a 
dozen  trees,  the  tapper  returns  to  the 
first  tree  and  collects  the  fluid  that 
has  oozed  from  the  cuts,  which,  at  first 
milky  white  and  thick,  becomes, 
through  exposure  to  the  air,  first  dark 
brown  and  finally  black;  this  crude  lac 
is  called  ki-nnishi.  The  tree  is  hacked 
in  this  way  for  from  sixty  to  eighty 
days,  until  it  dies.  It  is  then  cut 
down,  and  the  wood  is  chopped  up  and 
put  into  hot  water,  which  extracts  the 
last  remnant  of  the  liquid,  amounting 
to  not  more  than  half  a  pint.  This 
forms  the  poorest  quality  of  lac.  The 
lac  is  purified  by  filtering  it  through 
cotton  stuff,  grinding  on  a  paint  slab, 
mixing  with  water,  and  then  evapor- 
ating the  latter  by  heat.  The  finer 
sorts  are  bleached  in  shallow  dishes  in 
the  sun.  There  are  about  twenty  dif- 
ferent kinds  in  the  market. — Lumber 
World.  

How  to  Select  Rope. 


A  German  paper,  in  an  article  on 
the  methods  of  rope  manufacture  from 
hemp,  and  the  determination  of  the 
different  qualities  and  the  probable 
strength  from  the  appearance,  lays 
down  the  following  rules:  A  good  hemp 
rope  is  hard  but  pliant,  yellowish  and 
greenish  gray  in  color,  with  a  certain 
silver  or  peai-ly  luster.  A  dark  or 
blackish  color  indicates  that  the  hemp 
has  suffered  from  fermentation  in  the 
process  of  curing,  and  brown  spots 
show  that  the  I'opc  was  spun  while  the 
fibers  were  damp,  and  is  consequently 
weak  and  soft  in  those  places.  Again, 
sometimes  rope  is  made  with  inferior 
hemp  on  the  inside,  covered  with  yarns 
of  good  material— a  fraud,  however, 
which  may  be  detected  by  diissecting  a 
portion  of  the  rope,  or  in  practical 
hands  by  its  behavior  in  use;  other  in- 
ferior ropes  are  made  with  short  fibers, 
or  with  strands  of  unequal  strength  or 
unevenly  spun — the  rope  in  the  first 
case  appearing  woolly,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  ends  of  fiber  i)rojecting. 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  irregularity 
of  manufacture  is  evident  on  inspection 
by  any  good  judge. 


A  Balky  Horse. 


A  balky  horse  is  incorrigible  under 
the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  "horse- 
man."' In  a  case  repoi'ted  recently, 
after  all  the  infallible  methods  had 
been  tried  without  success,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  noble  animal  and  a  life- 
long student  of  his  peculiarities,  in  his 
usual  kindly  manner,  requested  the 
driver  to  get  a  stone  and  hammer  on 
the  l)()ttoin  of  u  forefoot.  Having 
hunted  a  stone  he  raised  the  foot  of  the 
"  incorrigible  "  and  gave  it  several  taps 
on  the  iron  shoe.  "Drive  a  few  more 
nails,"  and  again  the  driver  hammered 
the  bottom  of  the  hoof  with  the  stone. 
"  That  will  do;  put  down  the  foot  and 
lead  away  your  horse.  This  ci-owd  has 
been  wasting  time  long  enough."'  The 
driver  ]>ut  down  the  foot,  took  hold  of 
the  bridle,  and  gave  the  starting  signal. 
The  horse  responded  willingly,  pulling 
the  load  up  the  hill  as  steadily  as  if  the 
balking  instinct  to  it  was  unknown. 
The  crowd  cheered  and  dispersed. 
"  \Vhat  is  the  philosophy  of  that'/  "" 


asked  a  delighted  spectator.  "Mental 
diversion,  and  I  have  never  known  it 
to  fail,  "  replied  the  amiable  gentle- 
man.— Canadian  Bre"eder. 


A  Detroit  Builder. 

HE   TELLS  A  REMARKABLE 
STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


CAME     TO     DETROIT    ABOUT  FORTY 
lEAUS  AGO. 


IV  T  TTvnrT  Tl\>        I  THE  NEW  YOCOM 

KlJPlUltt!  Bean  Harvester. 


Levi     ElBey'H     Experience    Worthy  .Serious 
Attention. 

[From  the  Detroit  Kvcning  Xeirs.) 

Away  out  Gratiot  Avenue,  far  from  the  din 
and  turmoil  of  the  business  centre,  there  are 
many  attractive  homes.  The  intersecting 
streets  are  wide,  clean  and  shaded  by  large 
leaf-covered  trees,  and  the  people  you  meet  are 
typical  of  industry,  economy  and  honest  toil. 
There  are  many  pretty  residences,  but  none 
more  inviting  in  its  neatness  and  home-like 
comfort  than  that  of  Mr.  Levi  Elsey,  the  well- 
known  builder  and  contractor,  at  74  Moran 
street  just  off  Gratiot.  Mr.  Elsey  is  an  old 
resident  of  Detroit,  having  moved  hero  about 
forty  years  ago.  He  has  erectea  hundreds  of 
houses  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  points 
with  pride  to  such  buildings  as  the  Newberry 
&  McMullau  and  Campaw  blocks,  in  which  he 
displayed  his  ability  as  a  superintendent. 

"  I  have  seen  Detroit  grow  from  a  village  to 
a  city,"  he  observed  yesterday  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  writer,  "and  I  don't  think  there 
are  many  towns  in  America  to-day  equal  to  it 
in  point  of  beauty.  I  know  almost  everybody 
in  the  city,  and  an  incident  which  recently 
happened  in  my  life  has  interested  all  my 
friends. 

"It  is  now  about  eight  years  ago  since  I  was 
stricken  down  with  my  flrst  case  of  illness. 
One  cold,  blustering  day  I  was  down  town, 
and,  through  my  natural  carelessness  at  that 
time,  1  permitted  my.sclf  to  pet  chilled  right 
through.  When  I  arrived  home  that  evening 
1  felt  a  serious  pain  in  my  left  leg.  I  bathed 
it  that  night,  but  by  morning  I  found  it  had 
grovi-n  worse.  In  fact,  it  was  so  serious  that  I  [ 
sent  for  my  family  physician,  and  he  informed  | 
me  that  1  was  suffering  from  varicose  veins.  | 
My  leg  swelled  up  to  double  its  natural  size, 
and  the  pain  increased  in  volume.  The  agony 
was  simply  awful.  I  was  laid  up,  and  never 
left  my  bed  for  eight  weeks.  At  times  I  felt 
as  though  I  would  grow  frantic  with  pain. 
My  leg  was  bandaged  and  was  propped  up  in 
the  bed  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  in  order  to 
keep  the  blood  from  flowing  to  my  extrem- 
ities. 

"  I  had  several  doctors  attending  me,  but  1 
believe  my  own  judgment  helped  mo  better 
than  theirs.  After  a  siege  of  two  months  1 
could  move  around,  still  I  was  on  the  sick  list 
and  had  to  doctor  myself  for  years.  I  was 
never  really  cured,  and  suffered  any  amount 
of  anguish. 

"About  two  years  aeo  I  noticed  an  article  in 
the  Evcnitm  Xcwk  about  my  friend,  Mr.  North- 
rup,  the  Woodward  Avenue  merchant.  In  an 
interview  with  him  he  stated  that  he  had 
used  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
and  that  they  cured  him.  I  knew  him  very 
well,  having  built  his  house  out  Woodward 
Ave.,  and  I  thought  I  would  follow  his  sugges- 
tion. I  must  confess  I  did  so  with  marvelous 
success.  From  the  time  I  began  to  take  the 
Pink  Pills  I  felt  my.self  growing  to  be  a  new 
man.  They  ai'ted  on  me  like  a  magical  stimu- 
lant. The"i)ain  deiMirted,  and  I  soon  was  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  ever.  Before  trying  the 
Pink  Pills  1  had  used  any  amount  of  other 
medicine  without  any  noticeable  benefit.  But 
the  Pills  cured  me  and  I  was  myself  again. 

"  When  a  person  finds  himself  relieved  and 
enjoying  health,  he  is  apt  to  exix)se  himself 
again  to  another  attack  of  illness.  Some 
three  months  ago  I  stopped  taking  the  Pink 
Pills,  and  from  the  day  I  did  so  I  noticed  a 
change  in  my  condition.  A  short  time  since  I 
renewed  my  habit  of  taking  them,  with  the 
same  beneficial  results  which  met  me  for- 
merly. I  am  again  nearly  as  strong  as  ever, 
altho"ugh  I  am  a  man  about  ."jii  years  of  age.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  the  Pink  Pills  are  a  most  wonder- 
ful medicine;  and.  if  they  do  as  well  in  other 
cases  as  they  did  in  mine,  they  are  the  best  in 
the  world.  I  freely  recommend  them  to  any 
sufferer." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  unfail- 
ing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
.sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  head- 
ache, the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complexions,  all 
forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or  female. 
Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be 
sent  post  paid  on  receijjt  of  price  (.">()  cents  a 
box,  or  six  boxes  for  *2..">0-they  are  never 
sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  lOOi,  by  addressing  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  X.  Y. 


IT  has  beeu  considered  by  the  medical 
profession  that  hernia — commonly  called 
rupture — was  incurable,  except  by  surgi- 
<*al  operation,  whi<*h  in  both  daugerouH 
to  life  and  very  rarely  ever  successful.  Hut 
DK.  J.  C.  ANTIIONV,  of  8C  and  87  CIlllONI- 
CLE  Kl'ILDINU.  has  opened  a  new  Held  for 
research,  and  for  the  past  year  has  beeu  mail- 
ing some  remarkable  cures.  He  causes  the 
patient  no  pain,  and  those  living  near  enough 
do  not  lose  any  time  only  while  in  his  office 
once  or  tv*'lce  weekly.  He  guarantees  every 
case  he  treats,  and  does  not  ask  a  man  for  a 
dollar  unless  he  cures  him,  so  there  can  be  no 
chance  of  any  one  being  cheated.  The  doctor 
is  a  graduate  of  liellerue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  of  New  York  City. 


Comfort  ! 


ic-onomy 

•.\re  ccmhtncd  iu  the- 


Speed ! 


UNION  PARER  AND  CORER. 

COMFORT— iJocs  not  cul ,  callous  or  cramp  11]<- 
hand.  KCONOMV— Will  save  one  sack  in  every 
five  or  .six  of  potatoes  over  the  old  way,  and  do  as 
well  on  other  vegetables  and  fruits.  SPEED— 
Much  faster  than  the  knife.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Try  one  and  be  convinced.  Twenty- 
Hve  cents  each;  three  for  sixty  cents.  Discount  to 
agents.   C.  A.  MUKDOCU,  rresuo,  Cal. 


METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Auy  size  yoa  want.  20 
to  56  in  hisU.  Tiros  I 
to  H  in  wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  (Saves 
l.'OHt  many  times  in 
a  soa?on      have  Bet 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
yoarwa(fon  forhfinlin^ 
Rraio,  fodder,  manure, 
b  ^««.  kc.  No  rcsettinK  of 
tiros.  Oatrg  free.  Address 
CAIPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
(t,ulncy,  111 


CHEAPEST   AND  BEST. 

The  Only  Harvester  that  is  a  Complete  Success. 

With  Cue  Horse  an  acre  an  hour  can  be  harvest- 
ed with  perfect  ease. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

M.V.Nl  1  Ac  rl  UKRS  OK 

STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOW 


Sole  Agents  for  ("iilifornia  for 

Morgan  Spading  Harrow.** 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  inPLEHENTS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

itocktort  Cal. 

WAINWRIGHrS 

EXTENSION  RODS 

Fcir  Sprayinu 
Trees  or  Whlte- 
wasliinir.  Can  be 
e.xiendeil  to  any 
lenis'th;  and  will 
throw  elieiiileals 


Davis  Inter- 
national Cream 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Everj'  fanner 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  one- 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator 
Butter  brin£;s ' 
one-third  more 
money.  Send , 
for  circulars 

Davis  &  Rankin  Bldg.  8:  MFC  Co. 
Agents  Wanted.  Chicago,  TIL 


Business 

!t4  Post  Strei't, 


San  Francisco 


FOR   SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Oolleue  Inslntcts  In  .Shurthaiid.  T.vpe-Wrltlnfr 
Bookkeepinif.  Telegraphy.  PennianBlilp.  Urawtn?. 
all  the  Eiierllsh  hraiiches.  and  cver.vlhinK  peri.ilnlng 
to  buHlneHS.  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  dive  Individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils.  Our  school  h.as  Its  irraduatos  In  ever.v  pan 
Of  the  St.1te.  Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  H ALKY.  Sec. 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

208-211  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Condncted  on  both  the  Earopean  and 
American  Plan. 

This  favorite  hotel,  located  in  the  best  and  most 
central  portion  of  the  city,  is  under  the  experienced 
manasemt  ut  uf  CILVS  .MOX'IV  lOM  EKV.  and  is  as 
good,  if  not  the  best.  Family  and  Business  Men  s 
Hotel  iu  San  Francisco. 

Home  Cumfiirts.  t  uisine  Unexcelled.  First-Class 
Service  and  the  Highest  Standard  of  Respectabil- 
Ity  (iuaranteed. 

Our  rooms  cannot  be  surpassed  for  Neatness  and 
Comfort. 

Electric  return  call  bells  and  electric  lights. 

Board  and  R<K)m,  perdav,  if  l.^i,  *1..tU,  11.75  &  .ta  tW. 
Hoard  and  RiKiin.  per  weel{,-*7.iiu  to  JlJ.tlO.  Single 
Rooms.  .TO  cts.  to  •tl.do. 

Frei'  Coach  to  and  from  the  hotel. 


I  EWIS'  98  %  LYE 

■      POWBEEED  AOT  tZ&mOD 

(PATKNTED) 

The  Btrnnrcclit  aod  par««t  Lya 

mailii.  L  iillkB  ullior  Lye,  It  being 
a  Hill)  iK  Wilcr  auil  nackeu  In  a  ran 
with  rcinovalilK  llil,  the  cuntintg 
aio  abvavs  n  aily  for  use.  W IQ 
make  tin-  Itemi  i»Tfnm«l  Hard  !<"ap 
In  31  nilniiii  fl  wiiliont  bolllnK. 
It  i»  «li>'  ttett  fiirclranshig  wante 
nini-s,  (ll-liif.-ctlTPd  (.Inks,  closeta, 
wa^lilDK  botik-s,  l  alnts,  Ireoe,  etc 

PEKKA.  SALT  WTQ  CO- 
Uea.  Agts.,  ruUk.,  I'a. 


FOLDING   SAWING  HACHINE. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 


■T  ONE  MAN    ■  . 

Sen'  lor  "  ee  illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  earned  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  >t 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  67,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7-foot 
saw.  JAnE:s  LINhOKl  M, 

37  narkct  St.,  5an  Krancisco. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 

  DEALERS  I.N  

PARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Francisco,  Cal> 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &.  TOWNE  Los  AnnM 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,*- 


WAGON  AND  OA  A  |  FQ 
PLATFORM  Q|j||L,tO 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  DRUIMM  STREET, S.F- 

BICYCLES  tie 


IIOI  III.!'. 
BrefchLoaderl 

$5.00 
RIFLES  SI 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


Ikf^rr  JMI  bvj 

POWELL  *atMEMT  CO. 

IMIII>l«lil.,ClKlau4llL 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  T,  1894. 
FLOUR— We  quote  as  follows :    Net  cash  prices 
for  Family  Extras,  $3  10  (it  3  25  ^  bbl;  Bakers' 
Extras,  $3(g3  10;  Superfine,  $2(5  2  25  'i>.  bbl. 

WHEAT— There  is  a  firm  tone  to  prices,  though 
the  volume  of  business  does  not  enlarge  to  any 
marked  extent.  Some  improvement  has  developed 
at  distant  centers  within  a  few  days,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  caused  better  feeling  in  local  cir- 
cles. Offerings  are  anything  but  large  and  there 
is  no  pressure  on  the  part  of  sellers.  At  the  same 
time,  shippers  are  able  to  secure  all  the  grain  they 
want  without  any  difficulty.  Quotable  at  86'4c  ^. 
etl  for  No.  1  shipping  Wheat,  and  ST'^c  for  choice. 
Milling  grade.s  are  steady  at  90(a92'/ic  'f  ctl. 

BARLEY— There  is  a  fair  local  movement  of 
feed  descriptions,  but  the  demand  for  brewing 
purposes  is  anything  but  pronounced.  Stocks  are 
fairly  liberal  and  buyers  have  good  opportunity  for 
making  selections.  Wequote:  Feed,  fair  to  good, 
ny,@82ysc;  choice,  83?i(28oc;  Brewing,  87'/2@92f/2C 
T«  ctl. 

OATS— Receipts  have  been  quite  heavy  of  late 
and  prices  as  a  rule  have  shown  easy  tendency. 
It  is  said  that  the  bulk  of  offerings  consists  of 
stock  of  oidinary  quality,  and  that  choice  product 
is  not  promptly  obtainable.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  more  or  less  irregularity  in  quotations, 
the  margin  between  fair  and  choice  stock  being 
quite  wide  in  some  instances.  Black  Oats  are  in 
request  for  seed  purposes.  We  quote:  Milling, 
*1  (I2!4(ail  10;  Surprise,  $1  10(ail  15;  fancy  feed,  $1 02V2 
in'l  OT'4;  good  to  choice,  92^c(a$l;  poor  to  fair, 
ma'Mc\  Black,  $1  15(3  1  30:  Red,  $1  10(a:$l  20;  Gray, 
8~'4Co  $l  ^  ctl. 

CORN- Concentrationof  stocks  gives  the  market 
firmer  tone.  Quotable  at  .$1  1.501  25  ?  ctl  for 
large  Yellow,  $1  inffi  .^5  for  small  Yellow  and  $1  .'30 
(Sil  40  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN-Quotable  at  $'27.50@  28  50  ■# 
ton. 

.  CORNM E A L— Millers  quote  feed  at  $27  to  $'28  IS 
ton:  fine  kinds  for  the  table  In  large  and  small 
packages,  il%Cn  3'/4C  ft. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $35  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  $37  50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $30  f> 
ton;  .iobbing,  $32  50. 

SEEDS—  We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard, Brown, 
$2(a$2  25;  Yellow,  $2  25(S12  50;  Triesie,  $2  fr,.2  40; 
Canary,  .Sf/fc;  Hemp,  au&AHc  ft;  Rape,  l%(ui 
2Mc;  Timothy,  5(ffl6c  1?  ft;  Alfalfa,  California,  7@ 
7'/2C;  Utah,  8@8'/2C:  Flax,  $2@2  25  Tf*  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16  50@18  ^  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote;  Rye  Fiour,  SVJc; 
Rye  Meal,  ,3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4!4o; 
0,at  Groats,  .5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3Hc;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  4H(gA%c  V  ft. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  100-ft  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-Bb 
bags,  $11  50. 

HAY— Receipts  are  not  excessive  and  there  is 
better  tone  to  prices  for  all  Hay  which  comes  in 
order.  Much  damaged  stock  is  still  on  the  market, 
selling  for  alioul  anything  that  buyers  choose  to  ! 
pay.    VVii-e-bouud  Hay  sells  at  $1  i(*  ton  less  than  j 
rope-bound  Hay.    Following  are  the  wholesale  1 
city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay :   Wheat  $9  .T0(n'$I4:  ■ 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $8  .50012  50;  Oat,  $9(»11;  Wild  ' 
Oat,$9(ffll;  Alfalfa,  $8^  9  50;  Barley,  $6(a:9;  Clover, 
J7@10;  compressed.  $10@12  50;  Stock,  $6(o)7  50  ■f,  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at50(g70c  f>  bale. 

HOPS— Sales  are  small,  while  values  are  not 
particularly  strong.  Quotable  at  4@7'2C  ^ ft.  The 
Prices  Current  says:  "  There  is  still  some  belief 
that  the  market  will  develop  a  little  better  tone 
later  OQ.  Owing  to  mold,  vermin  and  extremely 
low  prices,  a  large  portion  of  the  Washington  crop 
was  unpicked.  Many  of  the  Hops  in  this  State, 
and  also  some  in  Oregon,  have  gone  unpiclied  on 
account  of  the  unprofitable  values  prevailing." 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13@13  50  ^  ton. 

RYE— Quotable  at  92!/2@95c  ^  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $1  15@1  25  ^  ctl. 

'GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $17  50® \S 
f»  ton. 

POTATOES.— In  addition  to  the  free  supplies 
from  local  sources,  there  are  fair  arrivals  fron. 
Oregon  and  Washington  by  steamer.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Early  Rose,  WfnSbc;  River 
Bed,  .'50(5  ;i5c;  Burbanks,  35(o40o;  Salinas  Bur- 
banks,  *.ic(y$l;  Sweets,  40@ 75c  "t*  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  ao&ific  ?  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  ,50@1  75; 
Blackeye,  $1  60(fl'l  65;  Niles,  $1  25(S  I  .50  3  ctl. 

BEANS— Butters  and  Pinks  are  lower.  Reds 
are  slow  and  easy.  Pea  and  small  Whites  are 
steady.  Trade  is'of  moderate  proportions.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Bayos,  $1  90(32:  Butter, 
It  7.5(3^1  K5  for  small  and  $1  90(S2  for  large;  Pink, 
$1  25(&1  35;  Red,  $1  6f>(2  1  75;  Lima,  $4  10@4  20; 
Pea,  $2  30(S  2  40;  Small  White,  $1  75(312  40;  Large 
White,  $1  90(**2  20;  Blackeye.  $3  65(n  3  75;  Red 
Kidney,  $;5  -ir-^'i  3  50;  Horse,  $1  35®  1  50  ^  ctl. 

■VEGETABLES-Choice  Tomatoes  are  bringing 
better  prices.  There  is  still  considerable  half- 
green  and  damaged  stock  offering  at  low  fig- 
ures. We  qitote  as  follows:  Mushrooms,  5(n;12!,jC 
^  ft;  Summer  Squash,  25(S40c  'f,  ft;  Egg  plant, 
25@4()c  V-  box;  Cucumbers,  2f)@30c  1^  box  for  bay; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $5(ff6  1?  ton;  Hubbard  Squash, 
— ;  Green  Peppers,  40(360c  box;  Tomatoes, 
85(g60c¥box;  Turnips,  75c  "#  ctl;  Beets,  7,5c  '# 
sack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  f»  ctl ;  Carrots,  feed,  a5@40c; 
Cabbage,  ,50fau5c ;  Garlic.  2(a:'2'/jC  ^  ft;  Caulillower, 
60$i70c -#*  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  10(a>12'/2C  ?«ft. ;  Dry 
Okra,  15c  "(S  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— The  supply  of  Apples  continues 
large,  with  fair  demand.  We  quote:  Persim- 
mons, 60(j7.5c  ^  box;  Pomegranates,  40(ff.65c  box; 
Quinces,  ,30@,50c  box;  Apples,  25@75c  1*  box; 
Pears,  25(a.50c  box. 

GRAPES— Are  out  of  favor,  sales  being  slow. 
Wine  descriptions  are  quite  dull  and  easy.  We 
quote:  Muscat.  25(a60c;  Black,  2.5(n40c;  Tokay, 
»(g50c;  Isabella,  60@65c;  Cornechon.  40Ca60c 
craie;  Zinfandel  Wine  Grapes,  $6(a  i4;  Mission, 
t8@10  f,  ton. 

BERRIES— The  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Raspberries.  $3  .tO@5  IB 
chest;  Strawberries.  $3(a5  ^  chest  for  Sharpless 
and  $8®  10  for  Longworths;  Huckelberries,  6@,7c 
»  ft.;  Cape  Cod  C^ranberries,  $10^11  V  bbl. 

CITRUS  KUIT— We  quote  as  follows;  Lo- 
reto  Oranges.  $2  2,i(n3  25  1?  box;  Mexican 
Limes,  $3^  3  50  '1^  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  —(Hi—; 
California  Lemons,  $3&4  for  common  and 
IM  ,")0(a>5  .50  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1@2 
bunch:  Pineapples  $2(g3  50  f*  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Trade  is  somewhat  slow,  at 
easy  prices      ;i  nilr  ofTerinL's  being  in  excess  Of 


the  demand.  Choice  Raisins  are  rather  firmly 
held,  owing  to  the  decreased  output  and  damage 
to  the  crop  by  early  rains. 

Following  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday; 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8!4c ;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy.  7V4c;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6'/Sc;  prime.  6c. 

Apples — Evaporated,  6@7c;  sun-dried,  5(a5Hc. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6Hc;  choice,  6V(c;  standard, 
5%c;  prime.  S'/Jc;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12(3  :3c. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves, 5'4c :  quarters,4Hc ;  choice, 
4KC;  standard,  3Hc;  prime,  ^ic. 

Plums— Pitied,  4(ffi5c;  unpitted,  H4(a)2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4%(iihc. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6V^c;  standard, 
6c ;  prime.  5Hc. 

Figs — White,  choice,  5(g5J<c;  Black,  choice, 
@2c. 

Raisins — J-crown,  loose,  4V2C  f  lb.  in  5-lb.  boxes; 
3-crown.  3c;  2-crown,  H'^c;  seedless  Sultanas.  Sl4c; 
seedless  Muscatels.  2;4c  ft;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  25  box  in  20-lb.  boxes:  clusters,  $1  .50; 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3:  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 

Dried  Grapes— l?|c  ft. 

NUTS— Fair  jobbing  trade  reported.  We  quote: 
Chestnuts,  8(n  10c  ft;  Walnuts,  .5ft  7c  for  hard 
shell,  6(o8c  for  soft  shell  and  8c  for  paper 
shell ;  California  Almonds,  8^(5  9c  for  soft  shell, 
6f«  7c  for  hard  shell  and  9(o  10c  for  paper  shell ; 
Peanuts,  4(g!5c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5(n'6c:  Filberts, 
8'4(n'9c;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  7(5i7%c\  Cocoanuts,  $4  to 
$4  .50  -0  100. 

HONEY— No  change  in  quotations.  Trade  is 
slow.  We  quote:  Comb,  10#llV4c;  water  white, 
extracted,  'i(Si7]4c :  light  amber,  extracted,  5'4(n  6c ; 
dark  amber.  .5(n  SVjC  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  lb. 

BUTTER— Fresh  descriptions  are  in  large  re- 
ceipt. Prises  have  been  steadily  declining  for  a 
week  and  the  tendenc.v  of  the  market  is  still  down- 
ward. Fancy  Creamery,  2f)fn  22c;  fancy  dairy,  18(2) 
19c:  good  to  choice,  1.5(ai7c:  store  lots,  14c; 
pickled  roll,  17@19c;  firkin,  \b@\9c  ft. 

CHEESE— Moderate  trade  at  old  figures.  We 
quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  Ofo'llc;  fair  to  good,  7@8c; 
Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine.  12i4@I4c  ^  ft. 

EGGS— The  market  is  heavily  stocked  and 
buyers  have  the  advantage.  I'rices  quite  weak. 
Wequote:  California  ranch,  27^«2i)c,  with  sales 
of  select  stock  at  30c;  store  lots,  20@26c;  Eastern 
Eggs,  20(^23c  V  dozen  for  good  to  choice  and  24(a)25c 
for  fancy. 

POULTRY— The  market  is  demoralized  under 
heavy  ofTerings.  Two  carloads  of  Eastern  Poultry 
arrived  yesterday  morning.  Dressed  Turkeys  are 
in  fair  receipt,  though  the  inquiry  is  light.  Later 
along  this  month  better  demands  will  prevail  for 
such  stock.  We  quote:  Live  Turkey.s— Gobblers. 
10(ailc;  Hens.  10(Fi'llc  ft;  dressed  Turkeys.  12(84 
14c  ^  lb.;  Roosters.  $3(fi:*4  for  old,  and  $.3  .50(3)4  .50 
young;  Broilers,  $2(S  2  .50  for  small  and  .$2  75(n'3for 
large;  Fryers,  $3  25(3^3  50;  Hens,  ,$3^114  50;  Ducks, 
$,3@4  50;  Geese,  $1  25(aa  50  pair;  Pigeons,  $1@1  50 
dozen. 

GAME— The  supply  and  demand  are  equally 
good.  We  quote:  Quail.  $1  3T"/2(3  1  .50  t?  doz; 
Canvasback,  $4(5  6;  Mallard,  $4(i  5;  Sprig,  2(5  ,$2  50; 
Teal, $1  50@2;  Widgeon,  $1  .5001  75:  small  Ducks, 
$1  2,501  .50;  English  Snipe,  $1  7.5(n2:  common  Snipe, 
$1 ;  Brant,  $1  25;  Gray  Geese,  $2;  White  Geese, 
75c(3$l ;  Rabbits,  $1(3  1  25:  Hare,  7.5c(5  ,?l. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote :  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hams-,  VZ'i&'ASc  ^  ft;  California  Hams,  1H4(./ I2c ; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  14'/2(3  1.5c; 
medium.  lOJJc;  do,  light.  11c;  do,  light,  bone- 
less, 12i/»c;  extra  light  do.  13(5 13'4c  V  ft; 
Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $22;  hf  bbls,  $11  50;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  $23;  hf  bbls,  $12;  Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8  50;  do,  family,  $9;  extra,  do,  $9  5C(5  10 
bbl;  do,  smoked,  9(3il0c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces,  7'4c; 
do,  prime,  steam,  10c;  Eastern,  pure.  10-ft  pails, 
lOVjc;  5-ft  pails,  10%c;  3-ft  pails,  lie;  California, 
10-ft  tins,  8H(S9c;  do,  5-ft,  9(o),9!4c;  California  pure, 
in  tierces,  9c;  do,  compound,  7!4c  tor  tierces. 

WOOL— Sales  during  the  past  week  make  (luite 
a  respectable  total  in  the  aggregate,  showing  bet- 
ter demand,  though  quotations  still  wear  the  old 
easy  tone.  The  weekly  report  of  Thos.  Deuigan, 
Son  &  Co.  says:  "The  week's  sales  have  been 
very  large.  One  scourer  alone,  having  finished 
old  orders,  has  bought  as  much  as  a  million  pounds 
of  Fall  Wool  within  two  weeks  to  cover  sales  of 
scoured  Wool.  The  sales  embrace  both  plains  and 
mountain  stock  at  the  quotations  given.  There 
have  also  been  round  sales  of  Northern  Fall  with- 
in the  range  of  quotations,  chieHy  for  shipping. 
Prices  have  been  so  well  established,  and  are  on 
so  low  a  basis,  that  it  is  not  probable  there  will 
be  much  change  in  values  for  the  stock  now  on 
hand  and  yet  to  come  forward." 

We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  *  ft   7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  5®  6 

Do,  fair  6@  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair   8®  9 

Do,  choice  1"@12 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6@  7 

Good  to  choice   8®10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   "@  ° 

Choice,  light  9®10 

We  quote  Fall; 

Free  Northern   ®8H 

Northern  defective   5  ^ 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  ®  6 
Do.  defective    3  @4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up, lb. ..  .6   (a6'4c   5  (nWi 

Medium  Steers.  78  to  56  lbs  hV^Ca—      4    ^  4i4 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  4   (n  —      3'4rn  — 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  4   (3—      3   (i/  Si^ 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  W,Ca—      2'4f«  — 

Stags   3   @-      2    ®  — 

Kips,  17  10  .'JO  lbs  4    In—      3   (n — 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5  (<i—      i  (m— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6  @—      5  @— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  7'/4c;  Dry  Kips,  I0®I2c; 
Calf  Skins  do,  lOCo  12c;Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  6c; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  Ul5i'20c  each ;  do,  short,  2.5Coi.'i5c 
each;  do,  medium,  4()®50c  each;  do,  long  wool,  .50(3) 
75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25(«;iOc;  do,  good 
medium,  1.5(5:22',4c ;  do,  winter,  .5c  V  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
20@35c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10(a'20c  foi 
damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined, 6@6'/bC;  rendered. 
4'/2@4'8c;  country  Tallow,  4(&4!4c;  Grease,  3r33!4c 
-f  ft. 

MEAT  MARKET. 

Prices  stationary  and  steady.  There  is  good 
demand  but  supplies  are  enough  to  meet  all 
wants.  FoUoning  are  the  rates  for  whole  car- 
casses from  slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  .5®54c;  second  quality, 
4(4c;  third  quality.  314(8 4c  ^  lb. 

CALVKS— (Juotable  at  4@.5c  for  large  and  4®7o 
■9,  ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3!4®4^c  ^  lb. 

LAMB— Spring,  4@5c  1?  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed.  heavy  and 
medium,  4'4(i(4?iC;  small  Hogs,  4',4C"4\c;  stock 
Hogs,  4W(®4(4c;  dressed  Hogs,  6(g6^c  '#  lb. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Following  is  Bulletin  No.  22  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

Sax  Francisco,  Nov.  7,  1804. 

The  dried  fruit  ruarket  has  undergone  very 
little  change  worthy  of  note  during  the  month 
just  past.  Sales  have  been  made  and  ship- 
ments gone  forward  steadily  to  supply  present 
wants,  and  the  demand  remains  about  the 
same.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  and  want  of 
confidence  that  pervades  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness, Eastern  dealers  in  dried  fruit  have  this 
season  adopted  the  "hand  to  mouth'"  policy  and 
have  bought  only  to  supply  immediate  wants 
—  hence  we  look  for  a  steady  and  uniform 
demand  through  this  month,  as  well  as  the 
winter  months,  when  our  dried  fruits  are 
mostly  used. 

Some  of  the  poorer  grades  of  peaches  have 
sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production  where 
the  owners  have  been  crowded  for  money,  and 
the  same  may  be  said,  in  a  few  instances,  of 
apricots  and  pears.  Such  sales  always  have  a 
depressing  influence  on  the  market,  and  tend 
to  destroy  confidence  among  dealers  and  lessen 
the  volume  of  trade.  Strictly  choice  and 
fancy  fruit  has  maintained  satisfactory  prices 
and  the  demand  seems  to  be  increasing  as  the 
limited  quantity  of  each  becomes  more  appar- 
ent. This  is  specially  noticeable  in  prunes, 
the  larger  sizes  selling  lor  almost  fancy  prices 
from  first  hands.  There  has  not  been'enough 
of  these  larger  sizes  produced  this  vear, 
either  here  or  in  France,  to  meet  the  recjuire- 
ments  of  the  market,  and  prices  may  still  ad- 
vance, while  the  four  sizes  and  smaller  grades 
coming  as  they  do  in  competition  with  the  re- 
mainder of  last  year's  crop,  held  over  in  cold 
storage  at  a  loss,  and  with  cheap  foreign 
prunes  now  coming  in,  have  advanced  but  lit- 
tle from  opening  prices. 

The  quantity  of  dried  peaches  produced  in 
the  State  iias  been  overestimated,  and 
growers  are  being  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  in  distant  localities  still  remaining 
unsold.  Many  of  the  large  producing  sections 
are  almost  entirely  sold  out,  being  in  need  of 
money  to  meet  expenses.  Fresh  fruit  ship- 
ments bringing  such  meager  returns,  they 
sold  as  fast  as  their  fruit  was  in  condition  to 
ship;  and  when  the  drying  season  was  over, 
they  had  very  little,  if  any,  left.  From  the 
reports  so  diligently  circulated  by  the  in- 
dustrious fellows  seeking  to  make  "something 
selling  dried  fruit,  one  is  led  to  believe  that 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  season's  out- 
put has  been  disposed  of,  and  the  grower  is 
very  fortunate  who  can  succeed  in  selling  at 
almost  any  price  before  the  bottom  falls  out. 
Growers  know  how  to  take  these  reports. 
The  comparatively  small  quantity  now  re- 
maining unsold  is  "of  the  better  grades  and 
held  at  firm  prices  either  by  strong  growers 
or  co-operative  associations  well  informed  as 
to  the  quantity  now  in  the  State  as  well  as 
market  requirements  for  the  same.  They 
will  all  sell  at  a  fair  price,  but  very  little,  if 
any,  will  be  consigned.  Hence  there  is 
nothing  in  the  dried-fruit  situation  that  need 
cause  any  alarm.  While  it  may  seem  a  little 
slow  to  those  anxious  to  realize,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  now  producing  nearly  a 
year's  supply  of  such  food  product;  that  it 
keeps  best  in  our  dry  climate  :  that  if  sold  in 
one  or  two  months  it  must  be  bought  on  specu- 
lation -and  held  at  increased  expense  until 
needed  for  consumption  to  the  detriment  of 
those  producing  the  same. 

If  growers  generally  continue  to  say  no  to 
all  the  smooth  talkers  seeking  consignments, 
and  insist  on  all  sales  being  made  here  before 
the  goods  are  shipped,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  crop  of  l'''^'.t4  now  in  comparatively  few 
hands  will  soon  go  into  consumption  at  paying 
prices,  and  the  market  will  be  well  cleaned 
up  for  the  coming  season's  crop,  which  is  al- 
ways desirable. 

Silver  prunes  and  fancy  pears  seem  to  be 
growing  in  favor.  Sales  have  recently  been 
made  at  prices  raneing  from  (i  to  8  cents  coast. 
It  now  looks  favorable  for  both  these  varieties 
of  fruit  to  become  profitable  providing  suffi- 
cient pains  are  taken  in  curing  them.  Neither 
of  them  respond  favorably  to  ptxir  or  careless 
treatment  and  are  often  of  little  value  from 
this  cause. 

California  prunes,  during  the  past  week, 
have  been  sold  for  8%  to  9^  cents  for  40-50s  in 
sacks ;  0/^  to  7  cents  for  (iO-70s  in  sacks.  The 
four  sizes  range  from  4''^  to  0%  cents.  Stand- 
ard apricots,  &/„  to  7  cents ;  choice,  7  to  8 
cents;  fancy,  S'tol'i  cents,  owing  to  style  of 
grading  or  quality  of  goods.  Peaches  range 
from  t;  to  10  cents.  Choice  peaches  are  being 
held  firmly  at  8  cents  net. 

As  the  season  advances,  raisins  are  promis- 
ing better  prices. 

Califoknia  Fkitit  Exchange, 
By  B.  F.  Walton,  Pres. 


A  .'MAN  of  Tennessee,  says  the  Elec- 
trical Rciitir,  has  been  turned  into  a 
colored  man  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  says 
that  all  the  dynamos  of  New  England 
must  cease  running  for  forty-eight 
hours  to  stop  the  drouth  in  that  section 
by  keeping  electricity  from  floating 
ui)ward    and    dissipating  humidity. 


The  Wonderful  Arizciia  Ever- 
Bearing  Strawberry. 

This  is  the  most  prolific  crimson  and  luscious 
berry  raised  in  the  United  States.  It  bears  large, 
fine  fruit  eight  months  of  the  year.  Is  the  most 
rapid  growing  plant  and  will  spread  faster  than 
any  other  known,  blossoming  and  ripening  its 
fruit  almost  continuously.  First  introduced  into 
California  by  Hewitt  &  Corson  of  Pasadena,  who 
.still  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  plants  for  sale. 


Santa  Clara  Exchange  Bulletin. 

Following  is  the  latiist  Bulletin  (No. 
14)  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange: 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  November  .5,  1894. 

Since  the  last  Bulletin  there  has  been  an 
increased  inquiry  for  dried  fruit  all  along  the 
line  from  New  York  to  Denver,  and  while 
there  has  been  no  notable  advance  in  prices, 
still  the  market  is  firmer.  The  impression 
still  exists  among  Eastern  jobbers  that  prices 
are  going  lower.  It  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand upon  what  their  judgment  is  based. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  on  the  quantity  of  fruit 
remaining  on  the  coast,  for  much  the  greater 
part  is  already  sold  and  shipped.  Green  fruits 
and  grapes  will  be  shipped  no  longer  to  much 
extent  excepting  late  pears.  Our  dried  fruits 
must  therefore  be  in  extensive  demand  for 
immediate  consumption  ere  long.  Shipments 
during  the  last  week  by  the  Exchange  have 
been  three  cars  prunes,  twf)  of  'cots  and  one  of 
mixed  goods.  The  demand  for  large  prunes 
is  evidently  much  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
But  very  few  40s  to  .50s  will  now  be  graded 
up,  while  .50s  to  60s  are  growing  so  limited 
that  combinations  have  to  be  niade  to  HI! 
single  cars.  The  Exchange  has  a  fine  lot  of 
(iOs  to  70s  and  70s  to  80s — as  good  as  the  writer 
has  ever  seen,  and  graded  "  heavy." 

The  deliveries  of  fruit  are  nearly  all  in, 
possibly  not  more  than  100  tons  more  to  come. 
Those  having  good  storage  are  ad  vised  to  keep 
for  awhile,  as  our  space  is  limited. 

Those  intending  to  deliver  nuts  are  advised 
to  bring  them  soon,  as  shipments  shottld  be 
made  in  season  for  the  holiday  trade. 

The  San  Francisco  Grocer  and  I'mnitru 
Merchant  says:  "The  producers  are  the  only 
speculators."  This  expression  is  not  appli- 
cable at  all  to  the  producer.  It  is  not  true  of 
him  in  any  respect.  He  knows  the  co-^t  of 
production  and  asks  a  price  consistent  there- 
with. He  does  not  buy  to  "cinch '"  or  "  corner," 
but  holds  for  value  when  his  judgment  so 
dictates.  Mr.  Grnccr,  "the  prices  have  not 
fallen  lower  and  lower,"  but  are  better  tn-day 
than  when  the  season  opened.  When  you  con- 
sider the  small  difference  betvi  een  the  grower 
and  buyer,  with  all  the  conditions,  you  will 
necessarily  admit  that  the  "  producer  "'  is  in 
the  position  of  right  rather  than  "specula- 
tion." Be  not  hasty  in  your  condemnation  of 
the  "  toiling  millions." 

I'RICES. 

Apricots  are  held  b.v  the  Exchange  at  former 
prices.  Offers  of  ti%  cents  for  prime,  7  3-10 
cents  for  standard,  11  cents  for  choice,  and  11 
cents  for  fancy,  have  been  received. 

Peaches,  although  slow  of  sale,  are  under 
increased  inquiry  at  firmer  prices.  Peeled, 
m  to  15  cents  in  boxes. 

Prunes,  still  in  demand  at  1)  cents  for  40s  to 
.50s,  T  cents  for  .50  to  60s,  and  0  cents  for 
four  sizes. 

Silver  prunes,  bright  large  stock.  8  cents: 
brown,  6'.^  cents:  dark,  4  to  6  cents. 

Cherries,  pitted,  14  cents;  unpitted,  7  to  10 
cents. 

Plums,  pitted,  0  to  7';;  cents;  unpitted,  'i  to 
4  cents. 

Pears  dull  and  varying  in  price  from  0  to  (>% 
cents,  according  to  quality  and  color. 
Santa  Ci-aka  County  Fki'it  Exctiange, 

By  PttTix)  Heusey,  Manager. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  l)y  Dewey  St  Co.,  Pion«'<T  Pateut 
Solicitors  for  Paoiflc  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBKK  WA. 
528,0.50.— Sash  BALANCE- W.  R.  Abrams,  Los  An- 
f<eles,  Cal. 

S'iT.siia.— FiKE  Ladder— A.  B.  Cairnes,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

.5'28.127.— Ciiu  uiT  Changer  —  Hunter  &  Lough, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
5'27.991.— Paddi.e  Wheel  —  Jos.  Jacobs,  Nevada 

City,  Cal. 

,537.9!i7.— Leaf  Turner— H.  Kramer,  S.  F. 

iiiT.'Iiis  — Marine  Propulsion- J.  S.  Martin,  Sno- 
homish, Wash, 

,5J7,K68.— Automatic  Du.MP—C.  D.  Matheny,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

.527.803.— Pencil  Sharpener  —  J.  C.  McCollum, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
,528.10.5.— Gas  Engine— H.  B.  Mifjliavacca.  Napa, 

Cal. 

5'27,87a.— Bed  Clothes  Holder— Carrie  K.  Muller, 
S.  F, 

528,028 —Bicycle  Stand— F.  H.  Pierce.  San  Jose, 
Cal 

527.9115.— Olive  Mii.i^Toulouse  &  Delorieux,  S.  F. 
527,911.— CnoTHES  Pin— W.  D.  Watkins,  Yoncalla, 
Or. 

.529.917.— Pipe  Wrench— J.  D.Wilson,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

23,733.— Design  for  Last— N.  Bier,  Salem,  Or. 
Note.— Copies  of  IT.  9.  and  Forelpn  patents  fur- 
nished by  Diiwey  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  or  telcuraplilc  order).  American  and  For- 
elfrn  patents  obtained,  and  freneral  patent  business 
for  Pacllic  Co.'ist  Inventors  transacti'd  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  thiie. 

Are  You  Going  Kast  ? 

The  Santa  Fe  route  has  just  shortened  its  time 
thirteen  hours  between  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  We  provide  a  daily  service  of  the 
latest  pattern  Pullman  palace  and  tourist 
sleepers.  East  of  Albuqueniuo  we  will  furnish 
our  patrons  seats  In  our  handsomely  upholstered 
reclintnB  chair  cars.  A  weekly  excursion  to 
Boston  leaves  every  Thursday,  with  only  one 
change  of  cars  at  Chicago,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  competent  excursion  conductor.  Tickets  are 
sold  to  all  points  in  the  United  Stales,  Canada  or 
Mexico.  Ours  is  the  only  line  running  to  Flag- 
staff, A.  T..  from  which  point  the  wonderful  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  (;<)l<)rado  river  Is  reached.  Send  for 
beautifully  illustrated  book  to  W.  A.  Bissell, 
(}.  P.  A.,' 650  Market  St.,  Chronicle  B'ld'g,  San 
Francisco. 


W.  YORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  most  suitable  for t;alirornin,  from  the  small- 
est hcjme  grounds  to  the  larueKt  parks  carefully 
designed  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  Inspection  "of  grounds,  llox  H.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Variety  from  Yuba  City. 

To  TiiK  Editor: — Our  t(ranif<>  met 
yesterday  in  regular  session;  there  was 
a  (jood  attendance  and  themeetini^  was 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  The  Octo- 
ber meetinf^  failed  to  l)e  held,  owin{i;  to 
the  absence  of  members  at  the  seaside, 
at  the  neif^hboriufr  mountain  resorts, 
or  at  the  State  Granufe  at  Stocktonr; 
and  the  local  correspondent  being  un- 
avoidably absent  at  the  September 
meeting  is  my  apology  for  this  long 
silence.  I  am,  however,  not  much  of 
an  apologist,  so  1  will  not  weary  you 
with  unprofitable  tales. 

The  theme  first  in  my  mind  is  an 
event  of  the  week  which  is  deserving  of 
a  place  in  this  report.  The  event  took 
place  October  :^lst  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  B.  F.  Walton,  four  miles  .south- 
west of  Yuba  City.  Sutter  county.  It 
was  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  hlda 
with  Mr.  (iilbert  H.  Taylor  of  Chico.  a 
worthy  citizen  of  that  city.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
C.  H.  Beechgood  of  Marysville.  Miss 
Ada  Ohleyer  was  the  bridesmaid  and 
Mr.  A.  G.  Simpson  of  Chico  the 
groomsman.  The  neighbors  and  friends 
of  the  high  contracting  parties,  to  the 
number  of  about  eighty,  assembled  to 
witness  the  scene  and  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  happy  couple.  The 
spacious  residence  was  handsomely 
decorated  and  brightly  illuminated. 
After  the  ceremony  and  congratula- 
tions a  wedding  supper  was  indulged 
in,  and  as  the  clock  struck  the  midnight 
hour  the  wedding  party,  consisting  of 
bride  and  groom  and  their  friends  from 
Chico,  departed  for  the  train  and  their 
homes. 

This  is  the  first  ■•break"  in  Mr. 
Walton's  family,  and  the  father,  though 
cheerful,  exhibited  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  meaning  of  these  festivi- 
ties. Eda,  his  first  born,  will  hence- 
forth grace  the  home  of  another,  who  is 
worthy  of  his  prize.  Mrs.  Taylor  was 
a  valuabU"  and  active  member  of  Yuba 
City  Grange,  and  she  will  be  missed 
from  its  councils. 

But,  speaking  of  the  grange  meet- 
ing: It  was  exclusively  a  business  one, 
and  several  brothers  and  sisters  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  di.scussions.  It 
was  the  universal  sentiment  that  now, 
after  the  dust  and  smoke  of  a  busy 
sumTuer  have  cleared  away,  we  will 
again  co-operate  to  render  these  gath- 
erings more  interesting  and  profitable 
than  ever  before. 

What  a  noble  purpose  to  meet  for 
our  mutual  advantage,  and  always  hav- 
ing in  view  th(>  good  of  all  mankind  ! 
If  this  is  laudable — and  who  can  deny 
it — it  would  seem  that  our  numbers 
should  iiioi-e  than  doul)!e  during  the 
winter  months,  for  true  it  is  that  the 
agricultural  iwi)ulation  lives  too  far 
apart  in  California  in  moi'C  senses  than 
one. 

I  have  just  received  the  last  Rural 
and  have  seen  what  Messrs.  Edward 
Fierwick  and  P.  Peterson  say  of  my  in- 
cidental diversions  with  pen.  It  flat- 
ters me  to  think  the  screed  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of  notice  by  such  prac- 
ticed and  able  writers,  and  let  me  say 
the  good  of  all  will  be  conserved  by  a 
fair  and  free  elucidation  of  the  ques- 
tions that  beset  us. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
Berwick  agrees  with  me  in  the  asser- 
tion "  that  we  can  grow  wheat  as 
cheaply  as  any  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,"  but  says  'we  are  handi- 
capped by  our  distance  from  European 
markets."  This  distance  was  always 
a  factor  against  us,  but  the  time  was 
when  the  ships  of  the  world  came  laden 
with  commodities;  and  there  being 
nothing  to  export,  they  departed  with 
rock  as  ballast.  When  outward  freights 
were  nominal,  the  State  took  on  such 
a  measure  of  prosperity  as  she  had 
never  seen  in  her  wildest  mining  ex- 
citement. It  was  the  money  of  the 
outer  world  that  enriched  us.  and  I 
would,  if  I  could,  restore  those  years  of 
commercial  activity.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that,  in  a  few  instances  at 
least,  at  the  close  of  the  period  re- 
ferred to.  ships  came  with  rock  or  coal 
as  ballast  to  take  wheat  and  flour  as 
return  freight.   This,  like  the  other, 


was  unprofitable  and  undesirable  and 
not  such  a  commercial  equilibrium  as 
conduces  to  the  best  interests  of  any 
counti-y. 

With  res))eet  to  the  criticisms  of  my 
friend  Peterson,  I  would  beg  his  par- 
don for  not  covering  a  wider  range 
than  "cheap  wheat."  The  truth  is 
that  the  Ri  R.vi,  has  not  space  for  the 
many-sided  question  in  one  issue  oi"  in 
a  dozen,  and  the  editor  will  remember 
that  we  singled  out  the  wheat  question 
as  an  incident  and  to  ari-ive  at  the 
truth,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Peterson  wants  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  very  low  prices  on  so 
many  other  things,  etc.  The  question 
is  a  stupendous  one;  and  as  I  am 
neither  a  financier  like  Rothschild  nor 
a  statesman  like  Webster,  Clay,  I?laine 
or  Gladstone,  I  am  compelled  to  de- 
cline. If  I  am  correctly  informed, 
prices  are  low  for  all  commodities 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  of  two  ways  to 
put  it.  The  other  is  that  gold  is 
dearer,  its  purchasing  powei"  being 
nearly  double  that  of  a  few  years  ago. 
hence  all  commodities  are  cheaper  to 
buy  as  well  as  the  products  of  our 
farms.  The  question  may  be  asked. 
What  has  given  gold  this  enhanced 
value  ?  Possibly  the  answer  may  be 
found  in  the  following  statement  made 
by  a  writer  in  the  /'a/I  Mull  <lii::<tt,  of 
London,  that  in  the  Bank  of  P>ngland 
alone  lies  in  disuse  *2(t(t,()t)(l,0(H)  and  in 
all  the  banks  of  that  moneyed  center 
are  locked  up  $.i. (100. IHKI. (10(1.  Corner 
any  commodity,  and  its  value  increases. 
I  once  knew  a  corner  being  made  on 
candles  in  San  Francisco,  and  those  in 
the  deal  doubled  their  money. 

If  the  question  is  asked,  Why  has  this 
money  gone  into  those  banks  to  be  idle? 
the  answer  is,  the  banks  are  collecting 
their  interest  on  the  world's  bonds,  and 
in  many  instances  they  arc  taking  up 
the  bonds,  too.  In  the  absence  of  the 
]iowcr  to  recuperate  by  more  borrow- 
ing, I  know  of  no  way  to  cause  a  redis- 
tribution of  those  millions  except  in 
exchange  for  commodities,  and  I  believe 
the  best  and  most  industrious  customer 
will  be  served  first. 

With  respect  to  the  "fences"  that 
Wilson  is  sujjposed  to  be  tearing  down, 
I  do  verily  believe  that  Messrs.  '"Sher- 
man. Blaine,  Grant"  and  others  would 
stand  by  their  record.  Sherman  gave 
evidence  of  it  in  a  speech  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  Reed  of 
Maine  said  in  a  sjjeech  the  other  day 
that  the  McKinley  tariff  would  not  be 
re-enacted  in  the  event  of  his  party's 
success  at  the  polls.  That,  evidently, 
is  the  "fence"  my  friend  Peter.son 
refers  to  that  is  to  be  torn  down  to  let 
in  com])etition.  If  that  fence  is  so 
very  desirable,  why,  let  me  ask,  are 
the  highways  and  byways  filled  and 
thronged  with  industrial  armies  march- 
ing hither  and  thither  and  living  upon 
the  producei-s  of  the  country  and  b(>g- 
ging  for  labor  that  is  not  '! 

I  have  seen  that  iron  story  attril)uted 
to  Lincoln  before,  and  it  reads  well 
and  would  be  more  applicable  under 
different  conditions.  Since  no  one  pro- 
duces all  his  needs,  he  must  produce  a 
surplus  of  that  he  is  engaged  in,  so  as 
to  have  something  to  exchange  for  the 
products  of  another.  Two  boys  might 
trade  jack-knives,  even,  daily  for  ten 
years,  but  both  would  starve  if  they 
had  no  other  resources.  We  must  first 
get  the  $20  before  we  go  for  the  iron, 
and  just  now  that  twenty  seems  to  be 
locked  up  in  London's  vaults.  Begging 
your  pardon  for  occupying  so  much  of 
your  valuable  space,  I  subscribe  myself 
as  ever,  yours,  etc., 

George  Ohleyer. 
Yuba  City,  Nov.  4,  1894. 


Cost  of  Street  Cars. 


Six  years  age  the  price  for  a  com- 
plete trolley  car,  including  two  motors, 
was  $4500.  A  year  and  a  half  there- 
after it  dropped  to  $8,500;  two  years 
ago  it  was  $28.")0;  one  year  ago  it  was 
$2000.  With  the  decrease  in  price  the 
equipment  has  greatly  improved  in 
quality  and  etWciency.  The  average 
price  of  the  same  apparatus  to-day  is 
between  $1000  and  $1200.  A  recent 
order  for  a  single  car  was  competed 
for  by  seven  concerns.    All  the  com- 


panies paid  traveling  expenses  of  rep- 
resentatives. Bids  ranged  from  $1500 
to  $640.  It  was  let  to  the  lowest 
figure.  In  .lanuary,  1H!I0,  ther(>  were 
Kil  electric  railways  in  operation  and 
in  process  of  construction.  In  .lanuary, 
1892,  this  number  had  grown  to  281. 
To-day  there  are  5(J0  i-ities  using  elec- 
tricity. Many  of  them  are  traversed 
by  great  mileage.  This  reduction  in 
price,  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in  the 
demand,  has  been  due  to  competition 
and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  quality  of  the  ])roduct.  The 
profit  on  a  cai-  sold  in  lS!t2  at  $28.50 
was  greater  than  the  same  goods  sold 
in  IHHS  at  $4,500.  AVe  do  not  believe 
that  any  company  can  make  and  sell 
satisfactory  car  equipments  at  a  profit 
for  $(U0.  If  this  competition  keeps  up, 
as  it  probably  will  for  some  time,  wc 
do  not  see  how  profits  are  to  be  made 
unless  a  wider  market  than  at  present 
exists  is  developed.  It  cannot  be 
hoped  for  a  growth  during  the  next 
six  years  so  marvelous  as  that  which 
took  place  between  18S8  and  1S94. 
Nevertheless  it  is  believed  that  much 
can  be  done  to  widen  the  field  of  con- 
sumi)tion  of  electrical  apparatus  of  all 
kinds,  especially  railroad  etjuipment. — 
Electrical  Review. 


COULD  HARDLY  WALK 

RHEUMATISM 

p.  H.FOKD 


Quachita  City,  La., 

.After 

'  y     TWO  YEARS 

i^l/ Suffering 

>m       IS  CURED 

— rtv— 
THK  ISE  OF 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 


BEST  VALUE  ON  EARTH ! 

$25.00 


OUR 


'•yor  fully  two  years,  1  .suffered  from 
rheumatism,  and  was  frequently  in  sueli 
a  condition  that  I  could  hardly  walk. 
I  spent  some  time  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
and  the  treatment  helped  me  for  the 
lime  heing;  but  soon  the  comidaint  re- 
turned and  I  was  as  li.adly  afflicted  as 
ever.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  being  recom- 
mended, I  resolved  to  try  it,  and,  after 
using  six  bottles,  I  was  completely 
cured,"— r.  II.  Ford,  Quachita  City,  l.a. 

Ayer'Sonr.Sarsaparilla 


Admitted 

AT    THE   WORLD'S  x«.xrv-| 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOO00OOOOO9.gJ 


FAIR  of 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAaO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANGELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  oBer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


/Ta^ORSEBIANKETS 


ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 
Made  In  '.130  StyleN. 

For  either  road  or  suibic  use. 
'  All  shapofl,  8izf>«  and  qualities. 

^^^^^^       Wm.  AVIi)'-S  A  i^NS.  PUILADA. 


HACK  Files  of  the  Pacific  Rorai,  Prkss  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  JsJ.St  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  volumes),  J4.  Inserted  in 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  W  cents  additional  per 
TOlume, 


Assortment  Box. 

It  Contains  55  POUNDS 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices! 

BEST  QUALITY, 


With  each  Assortment  Box,  wc  give  you  FREE, 
a  Richly  Decorated  Dinner  and  Tea  Service  of  KX) 
pieces.  fiOLD  HANDLES,  EXQUISITE  SHAPE. 
A  PERFECT  (JEM.  SATISFACTION  (lUAR- 
ANTEED. 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

52  to  .SS  .Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Bray's  Sons  &  Co., 

.Successors  to  liray  Bros. —Established  1R.V). 

connissioN  merchants, 

S'iO  Clay  Street,  Sau  Franrlgro. 
G  R     I IM,    BEANS,    HAV.  ETC 

Members  of  the  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 

Forward  us  sampler,  of  your  t;rain,  Beans  ana 
Dried  Fruit  and  wo  will  quote  you  prices. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  Commission 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer  with  quicl'  re- 
turns.  Correspondence  promptly  attended  tc 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

■ii  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

310  CALIFOKMA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WF'ersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  lit)eral 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


SAN  FK.\N«  ISl-0, 

LVCOKPOKATEI)  APUII.. 


CapitHl  PhUI  I  p  »1, 000,000 

Keservo  Fiiiul  Hiiil  rn<livl<leil  I'rntitH,    I  :<0.000 
Dividends  I'Hld  tf>  Stuckhuldern. . ..  K:<2.000 
 orriCBBS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  Pre»ldent. 

1.  r.  STBKLE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPKLLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  MrMtlLLEN  .Secrt-tary. 

General  Baultinff.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  E.\c-liange  Bouelii  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  produce  a  Specialty. 

.January  1.  1S!U.       A.  MONTPKLLIER.  Manatrer. 

SAMPLE  Anicricaii  Bee  Journal. 

_  ^  ^  ^  (Established  1861). 

r  ^1  C  C  Weekly.  3'.i  pages,  tl  a  year. 
■■  K  ■■  pi  lOO-pago 
r  II  L  L  Bee-Book  - 
IL_SJSJS2-SI.  Free! 
All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Dairy  Ranch  to  Lease. 

The  celebrated  Frink  Dairy,  near  Redlands. 
A  No.  1  cattle.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Good 
market.  Good  water  right.  Large  storage  reser- 
voir. Safe  against  drouth.  Capacity  IIXJ  cows; 
can  be  increased.  Address 

OEO.  M,  &  wm.  H,  FRINK, 
El  Casco,  River.'slde  Co,,  CaL 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering:, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7.23  mrtRKET  STREET, 
San  Fhanciscu,  Cai-. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAIT  DEE  HAILLEH,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  »a5;  Bullion  and  (^hlorination 
Assay,  »a5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  »Ul.  l-MU  course  of 
assaylng.JSO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  reg'Utered  prize  herd 
IH  owiifri  by  Henry  Pleroo.  8,  F.  Animals  for  sale. 
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The  Merits  of  Different  Types  of 
Ships. 


Charles  H.  Cniiiip,  in  reply  to  a  New 
York  III  idlil  correspondent  relative  to 
the  report  that  a  Chinese  armored 
ship  has  been  sunk  by  one  or  more  un- 
armored  Japanese  cruisers  and  as  to 
whether  the  fact  is  an  art^ument 
against  armored  ships,  said: 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  any  aroument 
at  all.    In  the  first  place  we  do  not 
know  what  the  facts  are.    The  state- 
ments received  thus  far  are  too  meager 
to  base  even  a  surmise  on.  Probably 
all  the  facts  and  all  the  conditions  will 
never  be  khown.    Certainly  they  will 
never  be  known  as  accurately  or  as 
analytically  as  if  the  engagement  had 
been  between  European  fleets.  The 
discu.ssion  you  speak  of  cannot  be  in- 
telligent in  the  absence  of  information. 
I  think  you  will  find  some  men  who 
have  fads  are  trying  to  make  out  a 
case  in  their  favor — that  is  all.  You 
may  expect  that  always.  For  example, 
when  the  Blanco  Encalada  was  sunk 
by  a  torpedo  during  the  Chilian  revo- 
lution every  torpedo  boat  enthusiast 
declared  that  the  death  knell  of  battle 
ships  had  been  sounded.    When  all  the 
facts  came  out,  it  appeared  that  the 
Encalada  was  perfectly  helpless,  being 
moored  and  having  her  machinery  dis- 
connected, with  some  parts  of  it  on 
shoi-e  for  repairs.    She  was,  therefore, 
simply  a  target.    To  sink  her  with  a 
torpedo  under  such  circumstances  was 
not  much  more  of  a  warlike  feat  than 
blowing  up  a  derelict.    Now,  on  the 
str-cngth  of  meager  and  confiit'ting  re- 
])orts  that  a  Chinese  armor-clad  has 
been  sunk  by  a  Japanese  cruiser,  an- 
ollier  fad  gets  an  airing.   But  whether 
we  ever  get  accurate  information  or 
not  about  the  details  of  this  affair,  it  is 
safe  lo  assume  that  the  fact  of  any 
ship  being  sunk  in  this  Oriental  war 
will  not  conclude  anything  as  to  the 
merits  or  faults  of  the  ty])e.    Both  the 
Chinese   and   Japanese,    though  they 
have  made  great  progress,  considering 
their    opportunities  for   practice,  in 
naval  mancfuvres,  are  still  far  behind 
the  Western  nations.    This  is  particu- 
larly true  with  respect  to  thi'  more 
i-ecent  ships,  with  their  complex  con- 
struction   and    intricate  machinery. 
The  Chinese  make  good  sailors,  and 
with  sufficient  practice  and  training- 
would  develop  capable  officers.  But 
they  have  not  had  any  modern  ships 
with  which  to  train  and  practice  until 
i-ecently.    The  entire  system  of  mod- 
ern naval  warfare,   both  mechanical 
and  tactical,  is  new  to  them.    In  fact 
it  is  new  to  exerybody  in  the  practical 
sense.    Admiral  Sir  (ieorge  Tyron  was 
considered    the    ablest    man    in  the 
British  navy.    At  any  time  before  the 
loss  of  the  Victoria  it  would  have  been 
considered  in  England  almost  hei-esy 
to  doubt  his  mastery  of  seamanship. 
Yet  h(>  committed  the  greatest  and 
most  fatal  blunder  in  the  history  of 
naval  manoeuvres.    Now,    when  such 
things  are  possible   with   the  ablest 
officer   in   the  British  navy — at  least 
such  by  prior  reputation — what  must 
we  not  expect  from  Chinese,  who,  per- 
haps, never  saw  the  insid(>  of  a  steam 
battle  ship  until  a  few  years   ago  ? 
The  man  is  everything  in  modern  naval 
warfare.    The  shij)  becomes,  with  each 
stride  of  improvement,  more  and  more 
a  machine,  a  tool.    This  is  as  true  of 
this  country  and  Europe  as  it  is  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.    The  man  must 
have  a  ship,  and,  of  course,  the  better 
and    more    powerful    the    ship  the 
greater  the  execution  that  the  compe- 
tent man  can  do  with  it;  but  to  jump 
at  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of 
different  types  of  ships,  or  to  rush  into 
print,  as  some  so-called  '  experts '  are 
doing,     with     alleged     '  professional 
opinions "  on  the  basis  of   the  frag- 
mentary and  contradictory  information 
that  we  now  have  is  rankly  absurd  and 
should  be  exposed  to  ridicule  and  de- 
rision.   For  these  reasons,  I  say  that 
the  naval  events  of  this  Asiatic  war 
can  prove  nothing  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  types  of  vessels." 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Trees!  Trees! 

THREE  CENTS  (3c.)  EACH. 

■2000  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almond. 

10(X)  Nonparlel  Almond. 

lUOO  Cal.  Paper  Shell  Almond, 

lUOO  Clymau  Plum. 

4()()  Royal  Hative  Plum. 

2000  Tragedy  Pruuc. 

20O)  French  Prune. 

.300  Prunus  Simoni. 

.300  Kelsey  Japan  Plum. 

KXX)  Blenheim  Apricot.s. 

SXI  Hale's  Early  Peach. 

UlOO  Yellow  St.  John  Peach. 

5(J0  McDevitt  Cling  Peach. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggfs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  XREES 

OUR  SPECIMLTV. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nur.sery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Trees  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from 
diseases. 


W.  Treat  &  Son, 


Bigg:s.  Butte  County 


.California. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


^apa  Yalley  ^urseries. 

HEADQUARTEKS  FOR 

NEW  JAPANESE  PLUHS 


ALL  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 


stock  Home-Grown,  Healthy  and  Unirrigated. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  New  si'EriAi,  ciRc^ui.ARS. 
Fruits  all  Tested  al  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  Also, 
Qreenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs  (direct  importation). 
Seeds,  Etc.  Everything  first-class.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.   Special  ((uotatious  to  large  planters. 

LEONARD  COATES, 

IN      f  »  A\  Crt  LIF=-ORINIP*. 

OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY 

 FOR  

First -Class  Fruit  Trees. 

HARRY  E.  HULBERT,  Prop. 

( ; rower  uud  Dealer  in 

Ge-ne-ral  INuirse-ry  Stock.. 

Salesyard,  Cor.  Third  and  Davis  Sts. 

Please  send  for  Pi'ice  Ijists. 

223  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 

Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Has  a  Choice  Stock  of  YEARLING  NURSERY 
TREES  for  this  season's  planting.  Guaranteed 
free  frum  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  limes. 

Bli'iiheim,  Royal  and  French  Apricots. 

Hungarian.  Tragedy  and  French  Prunes. 

Buriiank.  Satsuma  and  Kelsey  Plums. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra.  La  Prima.  Texas  Hrolilic.  L  X.  L  , 
Noupariel  and  Languedoc  Almonds. 

Salway,  Crawford,  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari- 
eties of  Peaches. 

Also  Nectarines.  Apples.  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.    Don't  forget  to  write  for 
particulars.   (Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.    Address  all  communications, 
J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 


Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Tree.s 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Norraand,  Abundance,  WiUard  and  Siinoui 
Plums:  Bungoume  .Japan  Apricots  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 


R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


TREES 

 AND  

RLAINTS 

Black 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

«*-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  he  healthy  and  tree  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blgrers.  Butte  Oountv.  Cal. 

established  ism.  ^m^ti^ 

C^nX^^" iW\  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 

^  Uvr^fV  l^vf  it     fore  purchasing  your  Trees  or 

Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 


Nursery. 

E.  C  Clo\A/es, 


Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


Stoolcton 


California. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

Best  Market  lierr.v  known;  larsre.  HriTi  and  lus- 
cious, stands  tr:ivel  Itnrl.\'.  t)|.:n-H  ininu-nsely.  and 
li;is  tw  ci  <'r()i>H  :i  .vear:  .Ml  ccnls  prr  dozen :  per  1(H). 
.\1m<i  si  ra wherries.  Blacklien  ies,  (^odsclieri  lcs,  Cur- 
r.uits.  i't(.  .  of  tlie  tini'St  iniporti'd  varieties.  Prices 
on  ajiplicalion.   I..  V.  HIc'CANN,  Santa  Cruz,  <'al. 

E.  J.  BoYA/e^n, 

SEED  riERCHANT. 


Olive  Trees. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Send  for  our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

HoxA/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

lOO.OOO 

Mission  and  Nevadillo, 

Three-Year-old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 


BOTTOM  PRICKS. 


"BitowN's  Bronciiiai.  Troches"  relieve 
Throat  Irritations  caused  by  Cold  or  use  of 
the  voice.    The  genuine  sold  only  in  boxes. 


A  FINK  ASSOKTM  ENT, 
best  varieties,  free  from 
pests  of  anv  kind.  I'ruiUM 
.simoni,  Kin;;,  ItoNtniver 
and  >lar<l<><  li  ClierrlKH; 
ralit'ornia  FIkh;  Hice  Sol't  Shell  hikI 
other  Almonds;  American  Sw«et  OlmHtniitH; 
I' neparturiens  Walnuts.  Hardy  monnialn  grown 
Orimtre  Treen.  Our  orantres  have  stood  22  degrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  i»ollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
t;.'>I.  SILVA  *  S<)N,  Mneoln,  Placer  County. 
CuIlfornlM.  

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  Cal. 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 'JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 


Pomona,  California. 


Larf;e.st  Slock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


P.  SEBIRE  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ussy, 
Calvados,  France. 

Largest  stock  of  FKIUT  TKKK  .STOCKS,  such 
as  Apple,  Pear,  Myrobolan  Plum,  Mahaleb  and 
Mazzard  Cherry,  Augers  Quince,  Small  Ever- 
greens, Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Rosos, 

C.  G.  van  TUBERGEN,  JR.,  Haarlem^ 
Holland. 

CHOICK  UliTCII  BULBS  and  Bulbous  Plants 

ERNST  RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Altona, 
Germany. 

LILY   OF  THK   VALLICY,  HULIi.S,  SKKIJS  - 

Garden  and  Agricultural. 
Catalogues  free.    Apply  to  C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO., 
Box  9!!0.  New  York,  or  A.  H.  HARTEVELT,  Box 
98,S,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AND  ROYAL  APRICOTS  M  PRUHES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 

Before  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

W.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

TUkkV  n#lini  n  plum.  SPl  EiiOOR  prune,  Van 
I  ntto  01  UULU      OEMAN  <iuiiice-c/ioic«  of 

lUirbaid<'s  20  million  "new  creations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar- 
anteed.  '1  he"greatnurseries"save  you  over  HALF. 
Millioiisof  the  best  treesTo  years' experience  can 
grow;  tliey  "live  longer  and  bear  better."-  Sec. 
Murtim.  STARK,  B  1 1,  Louisiana, Mo., Rockport,  III. 


IN  N  AUIIOTY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture  ad 
dress 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

I'onioiia.  Los  Aiijfi'lfs  <_"o.,  Cal. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE.  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricut  and  Almond 
TREES. 

Firsl-Class  Trees  at  v<'ry  low  prici^s. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


C/ILli'Olilll/l  i^liljlj^ 


HOW  10  GROW  WEM. 

A  iMaiiiiill  of    .^letliods    \vlii<'li   have  YleldPii 
iirf^iit <^Kt  Sii('<-4*Hs;  with  Lists  of  X'arietles 
Best  Ailapted  to  the  Ulllerout 
Uistrlcis  of  the  Stiite. 

Practical.  Kx|)llclt.  CoiupreheuHive.  Embodying 
\Ui-  cxiierlcMceand  uu'thods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  coiiMtltutlng  a  trustworthy  guide 
bv  widcli  thi'  lni'Xi)erleuced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce till'  fruits  for  which  Oallforiila  is  famous. 
Second  cdltlou.  revised  and  enlarged.  By  KdwakI) 
,r.  Wk'KSo.S',  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomologv.  Ilulvi'rslly  of  (California:  Hortleultiiral 
Rilllor  I'liiittr  /find/  I'rcM,  Sau  Kranelsco;  .Sec  y  Call- 
forida  Slate  Ilcn'tlcultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
Slate  Floral  Society,  etc. 

/.ciriH'  >>cliii'<'.  ■''"'■>  iKun'-K,  J  iillii  illni:triiti  il.  jirice,  IBS. 00, 
puntimiit. 

KOLt  SAl.t:  iiv 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

l>ul>IiHlierH  riiclllc  Koriil  rre.sR, 
220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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BAKER  &  HAVWILXON. 


STYLE  NO.  lore  eurp:ka  with  ckar  levkhs. 


Eureka  Gang  Plows. 

No.  lOIC-EURKKA.  with  10  or  12-iiu  li  T«  iui)eii<l  Sti'i'l  Bottoms  SKn  00 

No.  107C— EITREKA.  wltli  10  or  12-lni'h  Chilled  Iron  Bottoms   HO  00 

PurnlshPil  with  one  Exti  a  Sh;iro  for  each  Bottom. 

Ill  orderliiK  stato  style  of  BottoniH  wanted  and  whether  10  or  12-liit'li, 

Puriners  hero  sa.v  the  Eureka  Is  the  most  reliable  Ganp  on  the  Coast.-  J.  t".  Mailer.  Santa  Rosa. 
The  Eureka  Is  the  oldest,  the  newest,  the  strontrest.  the  best.— C.  Temple.  Petahima. 

Tlie  Eureka  Is  a  general  favorite  here:  farmers  are  tired  of  e.xperlmeiulnK  with  other  kinds.- James  &  Son.  Napa. 
We  found  them  very  satisfactory  Plows.  We  expect  to  need  several  more  of  them.— Los  Anifeles  Farmlnp  and  MlU- 
iii!,'  I'o.,  Los  .Xnsreles. 

It  Is  Irui — the  Eureka  lasts  a  lifetime.— John  notfKS.  Princeton. 

Ijiii-  Eureka  will  outwear  two  of  any  other  kind.— Ellas  Houx.  Maxwell. 

For  veai  s  a  favorite  In  llie  Sacramento  Valley.-  John  Durham,  Maxwell. 

UlsKUHteU  with  I'xperhiients.  the  farmers  return  to  the  reliable  Ilureka.— Wm.  Curtis.  Sacramento. 

The  Eureka  Is  worth  the  additional  cost  In  value  and  satisfaction  to  its  owner.- M.  V.  Sparks.  Davlsvllle. 

riKloubteiflv  the  best  Two-Plow  Ganir  produced.— Bryant  &  Trott.  Santa  Maria. 

Kun  ka  (iaiiifs  sold  twenty  years  aso  are  yet  in  use.— Moekbee  &  Wehrly.  Mountain  View. 

\  favorite  for  over  twenty  years.— Treanor  &  Norton,  San  Jose. 

TIIK  MOI.UBOAUDS  are  extra  heavy  Cast  Steel  of  double  thickness  In  front,  where  the  wear  comes,  and  are  so 
hard  thai  .1  tile  cannot  scratch  them.  The  Shares  are  of  wrought  Crucible  Steel,  toutfli  and  siromr.  and  can  be 
drawn,  shai  iiened  and  welded  by  any  man  capable  of  weldlnif  wrought  Iron. 

AliOltl':  HOTTO.MS.— Our  'Adobe  Bottoms"  are  a  decided  Improvement  on  the  once  famous  "Colorado."  In 
form  and  diilsh  they  are  unequaled.    We  believe  they  are  the  best  general  purpose  Bottom  on  the  Coast. 

The  .\dobe  liottbm  resembles  thi'  Diamond  Bottom  In  appearance.  Formerly  the  Landside  was  In  one  piece,  made 
of  cast  cast-steel :  now  It  Is  made  lu  two  pieces,  tlie  lower  piece  beint;  an  adjustable  shoe.  The  Shares  are  wrought 
eiMiblble  steel.   We  sut'srest  that  the  Adobe  Bottoms  be  speeltied  when  ordering. 

(iK.VItlCn  I. KVKKS.- By  a  simple  spur  Gearing  arraiigenieiu.  which  we  can  put  on  the  Eureka  Gang,  we  are 
enabled  to  place  both  Lifting  Levers  on  the  left  hand  side.  This  device  enables  the  operator  to  manipulate  Ibe  levers 
as  etlectlvely  as  before,  but  with  much  less  exertion.  Being  an  Improvement,  we  commend  it  to  your  consideration. 
In  ordering,  "puivhasers  should  so  state  if  they  <leslio  the  Gear  Lfver  Attachment. 

TIIK  uriSKU.V  will  continue  In  the  future  to  be  kept  iiTr4«Hie  High  Standard  of  Excellence  that  has  charaeter- 
Izi'd  It  in  the  pasi.  Tin-  Kariuing  ("oiniuunity  can  rest  assured  t.<iat  any  Invention  of  Real  Merit  or  Utility  that  may  be 
made  on  (iaiig  l*lo\vs  will  be  secured  for  It. 

Our  EUREKA  GANti  PLOWS  an-  ilje  most  NOTABLE  nf  Iheif  class  on  the  Paellic  Coast.  Do  not  be  persuaded  Into 
buying  cheap  substitutes.    The  Em  eka  will  do  lu'tter  work  .ind  w  ill  cost  liMl  jier  ci-ni  less  for  r.'palrs  than  any  other 


<;aiig  Plow. 


Manufactory,  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


Ol'K  SI"K<  I  .Vl.TIKS  —  VohleloK,  all  Klyles:  Fruit  and  FHruiini;  I inpleiiientH,  Creamery  and  Cliee' e 
K.ictory  OuttilK  hikI  Supplies,  WliolesBle  Hnritware. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogues. 


S/\IN  F-R/XINCISCO.       S/XCRM/WEINTO.       LOS  /VINGELES.       NEW  YORK. 


DRILLS 


Oil  Wells 

And  all  Purposes. 
Stationary   or  Portable. 
For  ten  days  address 


Cover  Your  Barns^DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

R.  &  B.  ROOEIING. 


A.  CAMERON, 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 


F.  C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Price's  Traction  ^^s^^ 
Engine.  J 


FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER  TANKS,    ROOFS,   WOOD   OR  IRON, 

R.  &  B.  R/\HNX. 

FOR  POULTRY   HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

R.  &  B.  SHEAXHirNG  RARER. 

Hig:hest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


I  221  South  Broadway, 
^'        LOS  ANGELES. 


We  have  ooe  of  these  enslnes  that  was  used 
about  ouc  month  last  seasou  and  was  lakeu  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  orijer,  aii^l  iu  better  workinff  order  than 
when  lirst  .scut  from  the  factory.  .\  HARCAIN. 
Indicated  power.  Ni  horse:  (Jj  liudcrs,  s.\S;  Wheels, 
)*  ft.  high.  in.  wide:  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  w  hen  new. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Hi  -.ind   I.H  Iirniiiiii  stri'cl.  >ijin  I'rancisco. 

TREE  -  WMSH. 

01i\ye  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    Wl.  rtfc  OC>. 

S  lie  .V  Kfiil H.      -       -       N*i. .Market -Stri-el 

SAN   KKANCISt'f)  <:aI. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  j 
Is  :lie  Larifest  lUustraU  il  .-iinl  Leailiiig  Agri- 
cultural and   HortlculluiMl    W.-i  kly   of  tlie 
West.    Establish. -il  ls;u.    Trial  Siibseriiitlons.  o'.'e 
fur  :i  luos.  or  f'.'.lti  a  year  i  till  finil.<-r  noi  Ice/,  riie 
k^eury  I'uiilUliiiii;  <       --t'  Market.  San  h'ranclsco.  ' 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 
Tlr  Roller  Organs  have  No  Equal. 


music  saM-  their  cost  in  oui'  night.    .Any  one  can 
■\.    Over  tHKI  tunes  to  select  fiMHi.    Plays  sacred, 
ings  and  dance  music.  Also, 
4^  F^IrtNOS  ftIND  ORGAINS. 

i  rms  moderate.  We  also  keep  .\ccordeons.  Manjos,  Mando- 
'l  I  us.  Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  .Music,    (.'irculars  free. 

C.  H.  HAMMOND,  CommissiOD  Merchant, 

Room  i-.  Fourth  Floor,  26  O'Farrell  Stitrt,  San  Francisco. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  n  VRKI:T  ST«l£nT.  Opposite  lixaminer  Office 

BIG  STOCK 

;UNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 


II  ki)i>lR  t>f  too!-.    Kori  iin*-  lor  i  hodn  I1*t  l>>  u«ing  "«r 
tn  •nt  itie  prcx't-ff ;  (Vi  ii  iaV;c  a  coiv.   I'tTfecled  Kc  ■fmni- 
Art4^lAn  Pumpi'iir  Kiif»*  tn  w  -rk  h\  »itearT.  Air.ftc. 
|>etU8hclpy'>n.  TIIK  AMKIMCAN  U'ELMVOUKS, 
AarorA,  lU-i   Chicago.  111.;   DuIImk,  Tex. 


l/;l68tl8  DRUMMST  S.F.^' 


116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Iuvestit.'ate  Ibe 

PERKINS 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

(Complete  outfits  for  small  farm  irrigation,  lOOOto 
Ai)fm  sallous  per  hour. 

Prices,  accord iDK  to  capacity,  $201)  and  upwards 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  St,  San  Francisco. 


OfR  U.  S.  Axn  Fdiir.Kjy  Patent  Agexct 
prosenta  many  and  impoi  tuut  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  o£ 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  coutainiug  oOidal  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  piitents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  jxitented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  ScienUfie 
Prcsn.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  ohtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  \Ve  can 
give  the  best  and  /imct  rc/iVift/f  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  now  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  iu  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Caist  inventors  arc  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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How  to  make  a  Good  Wire  Fence. 


Take  e<|ual  parts  of  STKUM^iTll  miU 
KL.VSTIC:iT\',  (loirt  tlilulc  of  omitting 
the  latter  as  you  might  as  well  try  to 
make  good  bread  without  leavening;  ii 
heavy, '"sofcgy"  ^iiKlurt  wniild  be  the  result 
In  both  cases.  Now,  liavlrit;  your  liiirredlents 
of  tlie  best  quality,  jiil.v  llioroiiglily  so  that 
they  come  In  contai-t  at  every  point.  The 
ttood  bread  maker  never  ttieks  the  yeast 
In  one  end  of  the  loaf.  .<tretch  on  durable 
posts,  as  It  will  last  a  life  time.  You  can  buy 
It  "ready  made"  of 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Pipe  Lines  for  Water  Conduct. 


Scene  on  a  Northern  River. 


Recent  progress  in  irrigation  devel- 
opment includes  free  use  of  pipe  lines 
for  economical  carriage  of  water  for 
long  distances.  The  open  ditch  lost  so 
much  by  evaporation  and  so  much 
more  by  seepage  that  only  a  varying 
proportion  of  the  water  admitted  to 
the  ditch  was  discharged  from  it  at  its 
destination.  Cement  pipe,  wooden 
pipe  and  iron  pipe  have  all  been  suc- 
cessfully employed.  The  iron  pipe  is 
probably  the  most  satisfactory  from 
all  points  of  view  and  has  recently 
been  employed  in  some  very  important 
water  enterprises.  The  engraving  be- 
low shows  the  laying  of  an  iron  water 
pipe,  a  part  of  a  line  from  a  water 
supply  about  14J  miles  distant  and 
1200  feet  higher  than  the  point  of  de- 
livery. For  four  miles  nearest  the 
source  the  pipe  is  twelve-inch,  followed 
by  three  miles  of  ten-inch,  in  diameter, 
rivetcid  sheet  iron  pipe,  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  W.  W. 
Montague  &  Co.  of  this  city.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  distance  it  is  ten  and  eight- 
inch  Congress  lock  joint.  As  ma}'  be 
inferred  from  the  engraving,  the 
character  of  the  country  is  rough. 
The  pipe  traverses  in  its  course  a  tun- 
nel 1900  feet  in  length,  and  at  points 
the  pressure  is  very  great,  there  being 
an  inclination  in  .some  places  of  78°. 
The  pipe  was  put  together  on  the 
ground,  being  conveyed  thereto  in  sec- 
tions of  twenty-six  feet,  and  is  coated 
with  a  special  preparation  that  insures 
its  lasting  quality.  As  a  test,  when 
complete,  water  was  let  into  the  pipe 
and  held  under  pressure  two  weeks,  no 
leakage  occuring  at  any  point,  a  fact 
which  reflects  much  credit  upon  the 
manufacturers,  while  also  showing  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  engineer- 
ing work  was  done. 

The  pipe  line  shown  in  the  engraving 
is  for  town  water 
supply,  and  a  few  ad- 
ditional facts  may 
b  e  interesting  t  o 
readers  in  interior 
towns  which  contem- 
plate improvements 
of  this  kind:  The 
capacity  of  the  sup- 
ply reservoir  is  some 
350,000,000  gallons 
and  the  capacity  of 
the  pipe  line  1,000,- 
000  gallons  per  day, 
the  purpose  being  to 
furnish  a  water  sup- 
ply for  Vail  e jo  and 
Mare  Island,  with  a 
population  of  7000. 
The  cost  of  the  plant 
was  $280,000,  includ- 
ing all  works,  right 
of  way,  etc.,  which 
was  met  by  an  issue 
of  bonds  running 
twenty  years.  Work 
begun  in  May,  1893, 
and  ended  July,  1894. 


An  engraving  on  this  page  shows 
what  the  camera  can  do  with  a  vista 
of  a  Pacific  coast  river.  The  stream 
is  Hood  river,  which  flows  from  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Hood,  Oregon,  northerly 
until  it  reaches  the  all-embracing  flood 
of  the  Columbia  river.  The  picture 
.shows  it  to  be  a  headlong  stream,  at 
least  at  this  jioint  in  its  course.  The 
aspect  of  the  river  is  characteristic  of 
the  upper  division  of  the  coast  and  is 
charming  to  contemplate  in  its  pic- 
turesque wildness  and  the  wealth  of  its 
foi-est  cover. 


A  Veterinary  College  in  San 
Francisco. 


SCENE   ON    HOOD   RH'ER,  OREGON. 


SCENE   ON   THE   PIPE   LINE   OF   THE    VALL^JO    WATER  WORKS. 


An  effort  to  c'stabli'ih  a  veterinary 
college  is  now  taking  definite  form  in 
San  Francisco.  It  is  none  too  soon 
to  provide  instruction  of  this  kind. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the 
State  University  on  Tuesday  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  veterinary  college  re- 
cently incorporated  desires  to  affliate 
with  the  University  of  California. 

The  proposition  is  for  a  separate  col- 
lege, but  linked  to  the  University,  as 
some  of  the  other  self-sustaining  col- 
leges of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy 
and  others  are  already  affiliated.  If 
this  is  accomplished  possibly  it  may  be 
easier  to  provide  the  vetcrinai'y  work 
which  Prof.  Hilgai'd  has  for  years 
called  attention  to  as  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Berkeley.  While  the  educa- 
tion of  veterinary  surgeons  qualified 
for  the  profession  is  properly  the  work 
of  a  separate  college,  instruction  in 
such  veterinary  science  as  the  ordinary 
farmer  and  stock-grower  ought  to 
know  should  be  provided  at  Berkeley. 
This  fact  was  in  the  mind  of  Regent 
Hallidie  when  he  remarked  at  the 
meeting:  "A  vet- 
erinary chair  has 
been  much  desired  as 
an  adjunct  of  the 
agricultui-al  depart- 
ment of  the  Univer- 
sity for  a  long  time, 
but  there  has  been  no 
funds  for  maintain- 
ing it."  He  believed 
that  the  college 
should  be  fostered. 

Judge  Slack,  Judge 
Wallace  and  Messrs. 
Bartlett,  Marye  and 
Houghton  were  ap- 
pointed a  special- 
committee  to  report 
as  to  whether  affili- 
ation is  advisable, 
and  if  so  on  what 
term.s  the  college 
should  be  accepted. 
We  shall  await  with 
interest  the  further 
development  of  this 
very  important  mat- 
ter. 
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completed,  a  general  meeting  will  be  held  and  the 
stocUholders  will  thou  elect  the  permanent  officers 
iiiul  board  of  directors. 


The  Great 
llurse  Show. 


The  Week. 

The  great  horse  show  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Pavilion  in  this  city  will 
o]ien  on  November  'iStli  and  finish 
the  week.  It  seems  ])robable  that  the  show  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  etjuine  spectacles  of  the  time. 
The  entries,  which  closed  Nov.  9tli,  are  44(1  in 
number.  President  Crocker  states  that  all  the  114 
classes  are  well  filled  with  hor.ses  which  include  some 
of  the  best  in  the  State.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  show  will  be  the  exhibition  of  world-renowned 
horses  outside  entries.  These  animals  have  never 
been  placed  on  e.vhibition  before,  as  their  owners 
have  not  cared  to  send  them  across  the  continent 
incfcly  to  grace  the  New  York  Horse  Show.  Over 
*1,()()U,()(M)  is  represented  by  twelve  et^uincs  which 
will  be  at  the  pavilion.  The  changes  in  the  i)avilion 
necessary  for  so  vast  an  exhibition  are  being  rapidly 
pushed  forward.  There  will  be  no  auction  sale  of 
scats;  places  are  reserved  as  they  are  applied  for. 
All  the  boxes  that  encircfe  the  arena  are  already  sold, 
and  the  seats  that  rise  behind  them  are  l)eing  rap- 
idly disposed  of.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
expenses  entailed  upon  the  association  i)y  prizes,  re- 
modeling the  pavilion,  etc.,  the  financial  success  of 
California's  first  great  hoi'sc  show  is  considered  to 
iie  already  assured. 

There  is  approaching  another 
meeting  of  delegated  representa- 
tives of  the  greater  half  of  the 
cDuntry,  to  consult  and  declare  ui>on  jjoints  of  special 
Wi'stern  imjiortance.  This  meeting  will  l>(>  held  in 
SL.  Ijouis  on  November  iJtith,  and  it  is  announced 
from  Sacramento  that  Governor  Murkham  has  named 
the  following  delegates  from  this  State:  E.  W. 
Davis  of  Santa  Kosa,  A.  P.  Roache  of  Watsonville. 
Oeorge  A.  Pippy  of  San  Francisco,  William  .Tohnston 
of  Courtland,  David  Tjubin  of  Sacrameiittp,  William 
Niles  of  Los  Angeles  and  E.  S.  Heller  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  Cali- 
fornia W'inemakers'  Association  is 
at  last  an  assured  fact.  Over  fifty 
growers,  representing  an  annual  yield  of  ."),(K(0.00(l 
gallons  of  wine,  have  signed  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  other  vineyardists.  who  will  swell  the  yield 
to  8, 0(H), 0(10  gallons,  are  expected  to  come  in  during 
the  week.  The  following  temporary  officers  have 
been  elected:  President,  Herman  Rendel;  vice- 
president,  P.  C.  Rossi;  secretary,  C.  F.  Montealegre; 
treasurer.  B.  W^.  Paxton.    When  the  organization  is 


riie  West  111 
Cudiieil. 


Tlie  Wliie 
Combine. 


Wiiy  California 
Is  FroAperous. 


Returning  travelers  still  tell  us 
that  California  hard  times  are  no 
part  of  the  real  article  which  they 
have  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  We  supjxjse 
what  is  so  oft  reitei-ated  must  be  true,  and  there  are 
almost  as  many  explanations  of  the  fact  as  there  are 
people  who  comment  upon  it.  .T.  R.  Dodge,  ex- 
Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Count rii  (li nth niini.  makes  a 
contrast  between  California  products  and  those  of 
Arkansas,  for  example,  which  shows  the  great  ad- 
vantage we  are  enjoying.    We  quote  the  following  : 

TopnKluce  more  of  the  things  we  now  iinix)rt  is  an  offense  to 
1  many  who  hope  to  cure  agricultural  depression  by  importing 
I  in  larger  nunisure  what  we  eat  or  wear.    That  we  do  not  pro- 
j  duce  them,  some  assume,  is  becau.se  we  do  not  find  their  p  o- 
I  duct  ion  pi'otilable.    Of  many  things  this  is  not  true,  of  otiiers 
only  true  because  farmers  do  not  know  how  to  produce  them  and 
because  they  will  not  learn.    Compare  the  agricultrral  prod- 
ucts of  moist  and   alluvial  Arkansas  with  arid  California. 
I  Cotton  is  the  sole  market  crop  of  one,  while  nearly  everything 
I  in  ('alifornia  is  salable  elsewhere.    There  is  overpro(iuction  in 
cotton  and  underproduction  in  fruit,  wines  and  olive  oil.  Cot- 
ton is  largely  exported  and  brings  i-ash,  while  the  pnxlucts  of 
Calif()rnia  are  mostly  used  in  this  country,  and  produce  much 
more  cash  per  worker,  nearly  every  article  taking  the  place 
of  some  ini|xirted  priKliu-t.    Now  the  rub  of  this  statement  is, 
I  the  average  worker  in  California  produces  two  to  three  times 
as  inucli  value  as  the  worker  in  cotton  protluces.    This  is  a 
solemn,  suggestive  and  unassailable  fact,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained to  moan  anything  else  btit  that  Pacific  agriculture  is 
supplying  what  we  have  purcha.sed  abroad,  is  cheapen ingfrtiits 
and  eni-icliifig  Eastern  dietaries,  and  at  the  same  time  enfieh- 
iiig  till-  growers. 

j.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  good  reason  why 
we  suffer  less  from  hard  times  than  others.  If  we 
only  had  wheat  and  wool  as  we  once  had  we  should 
certainly  be  hard  uj),  with  no  mon(>y  to  spend  and  no 
one  bringing  in  money  to  buy  land;  but  with  our 
choice  articles  of  shipment  to  distant  markets  we 
are  drawing  in  considerable  money  on  their  value  and 
much  more  in  the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to  enlist 
in  such  lines  of  production.  There  may  be  many 
oth'  f  reasons  why  our  hartl  times  are  softer  than 
others,  but  the  character  of  our  chief  ])roducts  has 
verv  much  indeed  to  do  with  it. 


state  liorlif'iii- 
liirnl  <'oii\4'iituiii. 


The  State  Horticultural  Conven- 
tion, which  meets  on  Tuesday  next 
(20th  inst.)  at  Sacramento,  prom- 
ises to  be  the  bigijest  jjublic  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Slate.  .Mr.  Lelong,  who  is  in  correspondence 
with  all  parts  of  the  State,  estimates  that  the  at- 
tendance will  reach  upwards  of  a  thousand.  The 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  in  the 
State  Capitol.  KoUowing  is  a  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
gramme as  it  now  stands,  subject  to  additions  and 
changes: 

On  Tuesday,  L.  W.  Hiick  will  tleliver  an  address, 
reviewing  the  fruit  season  and  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  work  of  the  year.  H.  Weinstock  of  Sacra- 
mento will  read  an  essay  on  Marketing  Fruits:  B.  P. 
Walton  of  >'uba  City  on  Co-operation;  Edward  F. 
.\danis  on  Work  of  the  Fruit  Kxchangtis;  .1.  S.  Leeds 
of  the  Tratlic  A-^soi  iation  will  address  the  meeting  on 
the  Actual  Cost  of  Traiisijortation,  or  What  Freight 
Rates  on  Fruits,  (Jrcen  and  Dried,  Should  He.  Col. 
Philo  K.  Hersey  of  San  .lose  is  also  expected  to  de- 
liver an  address  on  Co-operation  .Among  Pruit- 
(irowers,  and  How  to  Accomplish  It. 

On  Wednesday,  l{.  C.  Kells  of  Yuba  City  will  read 
an  essay  on  Pruning:  W.  H.  Aiken  of  VVriglits  on 
I'runes,  discussing  the  merits  of  prune-pricking  by 
machine  vs.  dipping  in  lye.  A.  T.  Hatch  will  read  a 
pai)er  on  Almonds. 

On  Thursday.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  entomologist  of  the 
J'omona  (^illege  and  late  of  the  Lansing,  Michigan, 
College,  will  read  a  paper  on  Parasitical  Insects, 
giving  his  obs^M-vations  on  the  work  accomplished  by 
same  this  year.  Frof.  T.  N.  Snow,  horticultural 
commissioner  of  Santa  Barbara,  will  read  an  essay 
on  the  work  of  the  recently  imj)orted  ladybugs  in 
Santa  i5;irbai"a  ctninty.  W.  Egbert  .Smith  of  Napa 
will  read  a  jiaper  on  Root  Knot,  giving  ihe  result 
of  experiments  conducted  during  the  year.  J.  F. 
Mclntyre,  horticultural  commissioner  of  Fillmore. 
X'entura  county,  will  read  a  paper  on  Beneficial 
Insects.  Alexander  Craw,  the  entomologist  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  will  read  an  essay  on 
How  to  Keep  Out  Diseases  and  Pests  Injurious  to 
Orchards.  In  the  afternoon.  Frank  H.  Buck  of 
X'acavillc  will  read  a  pa])er  on  How  to  Prune  an 
Orchard  for  Profit.  L.  M.  Holt  of  TiOs  Angeles  will 
read  a  paper  on  Irrigation,  suggesting  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Wright  irrigation  district  law — its  defects 
and  remedies.  The  evening  will  be  devoted  to  flora 
and  forest  culture.  .Mrs.  Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  of  Berkeley  will 
read  papers. 

On  Friday  Mr.  .\.  T.  Perkins  of  Alameda  will  ad- 
dress the  convention,  giving  the  result  of  his  process 
of  transporting  fruit  Eatst.  It  is  also  expected  that 
C.  M.  Wooster  of  San  .lose  will  be  present,  to  report 
the  result  of  carrying  fruit  stored  in  carbonic  acid 
gas.  General  N.  P.  Chipman  of  Red  BlufI  will  read 
a  very  interesting  paix  r  on  Fruit  is.  Wheat,  and,  the 
subject  being  of  so  much   importance,  has  been 


VandHllHiii  l>y 
Tramps. 


placed  under  special  orders  to  be  called  up  by  the 
president  at  a  time  that  will  suit  the  convention 
best. 

Discussions  will  follow  the  reading  of  each  jiaper. 
The  convention  will  no  doubt  be  very  largly  attended, 
several  hundred  letters  having  been  received  from 
persons  intending  to  be  present.  The  Sacrami^nto 
people  wilt  entertain  the  fruit  growers  with  various 
entertainments  and  excursions  to  places  of  interest, 
and  on  Saturday  a  reception  will  be  given  in  the  Art 
Gallery.  Any  person  desiring  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion can  do  so,  and  if  he  will  take  a  receipt  for  the 
ticket  pufchascd  at  starting  point  and  present  the 
same  to  'tb^'.^a^fi-etary  at  the  convention,  he  will  be 
given  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  rate. 

Vaca  valley,  which  has  had  more 
than  its  share  of  the  tramp  nui- 
sance during  the  past  year,  was 
the  scene  of  a  piece  of  brutal  vandalism  at  the  hands 
of  tramps  late  last  week.  About  a  month  ago  notices 
were  sent  to  several  prominent  men  in  the  valley, 
warning  them  to  discharge  all  .Japanese  and  Chinese 
or  their  trees  would  be  cut  down  and  their  buildings 
burned  on  November  1st.  The  matter  was  placed  in 
the  hands  t^f  the  Law  and  Order  Ijcague  and  prepar- 
ations to  meet  the  men  who  would  carry  the  threats 
into  execution  were  made.  As  the  given  date  passed 
those  who  knew  of  what  was  expected  began  to  feel 
easier.  This,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  last 
Thursday  two  or  three  persons  cut  down  about  ^fiO 
peach  and  prune  trees  on  W.  B.  Parker's  ranch  and 
quite  a  number  on  Tom  Wilson's  place.  The  guilty 
persons  were  seen,  but  it  is  not  jjossible  to  ])ositively 
identify  them.  Suspicion,  however,  rests  upon  cei-- 
tain  pei-sons  and  evidence  is  being  rapidly  gathered. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  City  Trustees  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  a  reward  of  $."»()'(»  was  ottered  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  jierson  or  persons  who 
cut  the  trees.  Feeling  among  the  orchardists  is 
very  strong,  and  it  is  <|uite  probable  that,  should  the 
guilty  man  be  arrested  and  the  evidence  of  his  guilt 
be  clear,  he  will  be  very  roughly  handled. 


Kale  or  tile 
Oel.oiig;  Kaiicli, 


Tiie  well-known  DeLting  ranch  at 
Novato,  Marin  county,  comprising 
some  10,20(1  acres,  was  sold  undei- 
order  of  (  ourton  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  pur- 
chaser was  W.  S.  Gage,  president  of  the  Nevada 
Land  Co.,  and  the  price  was  f27').(M(0.  Even  at  the 
present  low  range  land  values,  this  is  considered  a 
great  sacrifice.  About  I20(»cowson  the  place,  witii 
its  equipment  of  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  .sale.  At  the  time  of  .Mr.  DeLong's  as- 
signment, in  .lunc  of  last  year,  it  was  believed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  pull  out  of  his  troubles  easily 
and  save  his  great  i)roi)ertv,  but  the  times  have  been 
adverse  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  it. 


Gleanings. 


A  1.1.  the  stoi'k  of  the  projected  Kiverside  creamery  has  been 
subscribed,  and  all  that  now  remains  to  t)e  settled  is  Ihe  loca- 
tion. 

TiiK  Chris  F^vans  family  have  given  up  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness as  a  failure  uinl  the  mother  and  daughler  are  at  home  at 
Visalia  and  at  work  puc-king  prunes  in  the  Morri.son  establish- 
ment.   ICva  is  said  to  be  the  most  e.vpert  jmcker  in  the  house. 

I'asaiiena  Stiir:  A  family  coming  acro.ss  the  plains  by  team 
is  a  rare  thing  now,  yet  it  was  witnessed  in  Pasadena  last 
week.  bYank  Klledge  and  family  arrived  Wednesday  from 
Colorado,  traveling  by  team  and  making  the  trip  in  sixty- 
three  days. 

Santa  Maria  '/'ihics:  If  anyone  has  an  idea  that  late  peaches 
will  not  do  well  in  this  valley,  just  take  a  trip  to  T.  N. 
Werner's  orchard  east  of  town  and  see  as  tine,  large,  luscious 
Sal  way  peaches  as  ever  grew  anywhere,  and  this  was  a  dry 
year.  These  peaches  are  extra  late  here  and  will  be  valuable 
for  shipping  as  .soon  as  the  railuad  gets  through. 

TiiK  I.os  Angeles  Timts,  reviewing  the  market  conditions  for 
fruit  during  the  current  season,  de(  lares  :  The  lesson  lo  be 
learned  is  that  the  dried  fruit  protiui'ed  from  .Inly  to  t)cl<)ber 
is  nearly  all  consumed  from  .January  to  J uly.  During  tlie  in- 
terim some  one  has  to  carry  ttie  burden,  and  in  years  when 
speculators  are  out  of  the  market  and  the  Kaslei  ii  buyers  only 
purchase  their  immediate  wants,  the  burden  falls  upon  the 
producer.    Such  is  the  case  this  season. 

Mils.  Cahkik  Williams,  ex|«>rt  in  silk  <-ulturc.  says:  "It 
lias  been  fully  proven  that  San  Diego  county,  iu  climate  anil 
soil,  is  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  prixluction  of  the  mulberry 
tree  and  the  silkworm  as  any  country  in  tlie  world.  The 
query  arises,  "Then  why  not  go  into  the  business;'  The  only 
reason  why  is  simply  that  there  is  a  general  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  business,  and  ttKi  much  indifference  on  the  subject. 
There  is  money  in  it,  and  the  American  [K'ople  have  intelli- 
gence enough  to  bring  it  out." 

At  Migliavacca's  one  morning  last  week,  .says  the  N'a|)a 
Uriiixtrr,  it  took  just  one  minute  and  forty-five  seconds  to  till 
one  barrel,  and  by  the  time  it  had  been  sealed  only  two 
minutes  had  been  consumed.  No  gra|)es  are  being  crushed  at 
Carpy  c!k  Co.'s  cellar  this  season.  Tliis  cellar,  with  the  Bourn 
cellar  at  St.  Helena,  the  Kry  winery  at  Yountville,  and  the 
Napa  Valley  Wine  Co.  in  East  Napa,  are  all  merged  into  the 
newly  organized  Wine  Dealers'  Association.  One  of  the  large 
wine  presses  at  the  Carpy  cellar  on  lower  Brown  street  has 
been  transferred  to  the  cellar  across  the  river,  and  all  grapes 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  crushed  at  Carpy" s  will  be 
made  into  wine  at  the  Napa  Valley  Co.'s  collar  and  pumped 
across  the  river  through  a  pipe  line  just  establi.stied.  A  tele- 
phone connecting  the  two  cellars  was  recently  completed. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  the  political  history  of  the  country  there  has 
never  been  anything  like  the  late  election.  In  the 
next  Congress  there  will  be  only  twelve  DemocVats 
from  the  Northern  States.  Even  such  old-timers  as 
Holman  of  Indiana  and  Springer  of  Illinois  have 
been  defeated,  not  to  mention  Wilson  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  brilliant  coterie  of  New  York  Demo- 
crats. The  Republican  majority  will  be  overwhelm- 
ing in  the  House;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Republicans  will  have  a  majority  of  one  or  two  in 
the  Senate.  The  returns  furnished  by  the  news  asso- 
ciations take  small  note  of  the  Populist  vote,  and  at 
this  time  very  little  in  detail  is  known  about  it. 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  been  regained  by  the  Re- 
]^ublicans.  Colorado  has  replaced  its  Populist  Con- 
gressmen with  Republicans.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nevada  has  gone  over  to  the  Populists  on  the  silver 
issue,  Minnesota  has  made  large  Populist  gains  not 
yet  reported  in  figures.  As  to  the  Populist  vote  in 
other  States  east  of  us,  there  are  only  general  state- 
ments, and  it  will  require  the  detailed  official  reports 
to  show  whether  the  party,  taking  the  country  over, 
has  gained  or  lost.  However,  from  such  reports  as 
we  have,  we  infer  that,  in  spite  of  its  losses  in  Con- 
gressional representation,  the  party  has  made  an 
advance  in  its  general  vote.  This  is  certainly  true 
in  California.  Mr.  Webster  has,  for  the  Governor- 
ship, 4(j,22()  votes  (unofficial),  whereas  Weaver's  vote 
two  years  ago  was  only  25  311.  How  much  of  this 
large  increase  is  due  to  personal  and  other  incidental 
considerations  can  only  be  surmised;  but  after  mak- 
ing due  allowances,  it  reflects  unquestionably  a  large 
and  definite  gain  in  the  political  force  of  the  Popu- 
list organization  in  California.  The  claim  of  a  Popu- 
list victory  in  San  Francisco  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Sutro  as  Mayor  is  hardly  allowable.  True,  Sutro 
was  nominated  by  a  Po]nilist  convention,  but  he 
made  his  campaign  on  issues  purely  personal  and 
municipal.  His  vote  is  in  no  sense  representative  of 
Populistic  sentiment  in  the  city,  and  any  assumptions 
which  make  it  so  appear  are  uncandid  and  mislead- 
ing. Mr.  Budd's  vote  over  Mr.  Estee  is  a  little  up- 
wards of  one  thousand — a  slender  margin,  surely, 
but  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  California 
will  have  a  Democratic  Governor.  All  other  State 
officials  will  be  Republicans.  All  the  Republican 
candidates  for  Congress  excepting  Shannon  -  who  is 
beaten  by  Maguire — are  elected. 

The  whole  world  is  speculating  upon  the  cause  of 
this  great  convulsion.  They  were,  as  we  read  the 
situation,  threefold  :  First,  the  universal  financial 
depression  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  for  which 
the  Democratic  party  was  not  fairly  responsible; 
second,  the  industrial  paralysis  superinduced  by  the 
tariff  tinkering  of  the  past  year  for  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  respon.sible;  third,  the  inefliciency, 
bad  faith  and  corruption  of  certain  party  leaders 
for  which  the  Democratic  party  was  responsible  in 
the  sense  that  it  could  not  or  did  not  throw  them 
off.  In  predicting  the  defeat  of  his  party  a  week 
before  election,  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  said  : 

No  doubt  the  hard  times  have  something  to  do  with  it.  But 
in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  the  Democracy  would  have  a  good 
fighting  chance  did  it  stand  before  the  country  with  a  char- 
acter commanding  respect  and  confidence.  Why  does  it  not  ? 
Because  of  its  professed  principles  and  its  leading  measures; 
No.  *  «  «  What,  then,  is  the  trouble  i  Is  it  corrupt  and 
treacherous  leadership  ;  It  is  ycur  Tammany,  your  Hills, 
your  Gormans,  your  Murphys,  your  Brices,  your  Smiths,  that 
have  disgusted  decent  men  and  made  them  doubtful  whether 
the  Democrat  ic  party  is  capable  of  conducting  the  Govern- 
ment honestly  and  for  the  general  good.    That  is  the  trouble. 

How  largely  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  voting 
in  New  York.  There — especially  in  the  city— party 
considerations  seemed  to  be  forgotten  and  the 
alignment  was  almost  wholly  upon  the  issue  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  as  against  government  by 
Tammany  Hall.  And  in  overwhelming  numbers  the 
vote  was  against  boss  rule.  In  California  we  have 
the  triumph  of  the  same  principle  in  the  pitiful 
defeat  of  Estee.  Nobody  can  doubt  the  cause;  it 
was  because  he  stood  before  the  public  as  the  nominee 
of  a  boss  supposed  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  In  spite  of  some  elements  of 
personal  weakness,  Estee  would  have  been  elected 
but  for  his  connection  with  Dan  Burns.  His  defeat 
is,  therefore,  the  mark  of  a  successful  revolt  against 
the  boss  system  of  politics — and  as  such,  many  of 
those  who  supported  him  with  their  votes  are  in 
uowise  grieved  at  the  result.  Those  who  view  our 
politics  not  as  a  game  to  be  played  wholly  for 


success,  but  in  its  true  and  higher  character, 
have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  in 
New  York  and  in  California.  In  both  cases  wrong 
methods  have  been  severely  rebuked,  and  the  effect 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  wholesome. 

Some  weeks  ago  when  Hill  was  nominated  for  the 
Governorship  of  New  York,  it  was  reported  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  would  stifle  his  personal  and  political 
hatred  of  the  man  and,  "for  the  sake  of  the  party," 
attempt  to  promote  his  election.  At  the  time,  the 
Rural  spoke  in  terms  critical  of  such  a  course, 
declaring  that  the  Democratic  party  would  be 
harmed  rather  than  helped  by  Hill's  election.  It 
seems,  however,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  compro- 
mise his  own  principles  in  the  matter.  He  made  no 
sign  of  favor  towards  Hill  during  the  campaign;  he 
made  no  contribution  to  the  campaign  fund;  he  did 
not  even  go  to  New  York  to  vote.  What  he  wished 
for,  and  how  he  is  pleased  with  the  result,  can  only 
be  surmised.  The  Rural  believes  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  country  at  large — and  in  New  York 
State,  for  that  matter — stronger  for  the  defeat  of 
Hill  and  Tammany  Hall.  It  always  helps  a  political 
party  to  get  rid  of  its  bad  elements  just  as  it  helps  a 
man  to  get  rid  of  bile,  even  though  the  doing  of  it  be 
painful.  Two  years  from  now  the  party  will  come 
into  the  fight  with  the  credit  of  having  rebuked  its 
bad  leaders  and  sent  them  to  the  rear.  Its  tariff 
achievements  will  have  been  in  force  long  enough  to 
prove  whether  they  are  good  or  bad  for  the  country. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  Democrat  whose  allegiance 
rests  upon  faith  in  the  principles  of  his  party,  to  be 
discouraged. 

The  Congress  elected  last  week  will  not  come  into 
authority  till  March  4th;  and  the  Congress  which 
convenes  next  month  will  be  the  same  that  enacted 
the  recent  tariff  legislation.  The  Democratic  party, 
therefore,  has  three  months  more  actual  control  of 
the  Government — that  is,  until  March  4th  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  will  be  in  its 
hands.  What  it  will  do  there  is  no  means  of  predict- 
ing. Mr.  Bayard,  in  a  parting  injimction  delivered 
last  week  before  sailing  for  Europe,  advised  the 
adoption  of  special  bills  supplementing  the  present 
tariff'  law  and  still  further  enforcing  the  Democratic 
tariff  theories.  His  argument  is  that  the  principle 
of  a  free  trade  (as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  our 
country  and  Government  will  permit  its  application) 
should  have  a  fair  trial;  that  now  is  a  good  time  for 
it.  Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  President  until  March, 
1897,  and  any  tariff  laws  enacted  by  the  present 
Congress  are  practically  certain  of  a  sufficient  lease 
of  life  to  allow  a  fair  working  test.  This  proposition 
is  specious,  but  it  has  the  essential  fault  of  being  out 
of  harmony  with  current  of  political  events.  It  is  a 
proposition  to  carry  out,  through  the  temporary  pos- 
session of  legislative  power,  a  policy  which  the 
people  have  rebuked  at  the  polls.  And  as  such,  it  is 
practically  impossible.  Those  who  will  lead  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  few  remaining  months  of  its 
legislative  authority  will,  we  believe,  be  wise  enough 
to  accept  the  logic  of  events,  to  act  in  line  with  the 
judgments  given  at  the  polls  and  not  to  attempt  any 
act  in  defiance  of  public  sentiment.  We  shall  have 
no  changes  in  the  tariff  law  for  at  least  three  years 
to  come;  and  it  is  well  that  the  country  should  rec- 
ognize it  and  settle  down  to  business  on  the  present 
basis  rather  than  suffer  the  paralysis  of  uncertainty. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  announced  a  new  issue  of  U.  vS.  bonds,  in 
the  amount  of  fifty  millions,  to  run  ten  years,  with 
interest  at  five  per  cent,  interest  payable  in  "coin," 
which  is  construed  to  mean  gold.  This  action  is 
taken  to  replenish  the  gold  reserve,  which  stands 
now  barely  above  $52,000,000.  Thus  for  a  second 
time  within  a  year  the  Government  appears  as  a 
borrower  to  keep  up  the  fund  upon  which  its  policy 
of  gold  payments  depends.  The  first  of  these  ap- 
peals (in  January  last)  was  the  subject  of  criticism 
throughout  the  country,  especially  on  the  part  of 
those  who  pose  as  the  special  friends  and  champions 
of  silver.  Why,  they  ask,  should  the  Government 
borrow  gold  and  pay  interest  upon  it  while  the 
treasury  is  full  almost  to  bursting  of  silver  dollars? 
Why  not  pay  out  this  silver?  The  answer  involves 
the  principles  of  finance  upon  which  the  country 
stands  divided.  If  the  U.  S.  treasury,  it  is  answered, 
should  run  short  of  gold  and  make  its  payments  in 


silver,  the  effect  would  be  to  put  the  business  of  the 
country  upon  a  silver  basis,  to  send  gold  to  a  pre- 
mium and  to  disarrange  our  standards  of  value. 
But  even  those  who  hold  to  this  view,  and  who  ap- 
prove of  the  bond  issues  as  a  necessary  expedient, 
condemn  the  policy  which  has  made  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  such  an  expedient.  The  deficit  in  the  na- 
tional income,  they  charge,  is  without  excuse,  be- 
cause it  proceeds  from  tariff  policies  entered  into  in 
defiance  of  plain  business  rules.  But  while  finan- 
ciers and  politicians  contend  over  these  questions 
the  people,  generally  speaking,  will  sec  the  main 
fact  that  the  Government  is  a  borrower  for  the  sec- 
ond time  within  a  year,  they  will  contrast  it  with 
the  time  when  the  Government  had  all  and  more 
than  it  needed,  and  they  will  not  be  pleased. 

It  is  probably  with  the  design  to  neutralize  public 

disapproval   of    this    borrowing    policy   that  co- 

incidentally  with  the  bond  issue  it  is  announced  that 

Mr.  Cleveland   is   about  to  submit   a  scheme  of 

financial  reform.     The  New  York  Times,  which  is 

understood  to  be  the  President's  organ,  contained 

the  following  in  its  issue  of  Wednesday  : 

Having  provided  for  a  full  Treasury  by  a  bond  issue,  the 
President  is  considering  the  idea  of  submitting  to  the  coun- 
try a  plan  for  a  currency  reform.  He  believes  the  currency 
system  is  inherently  vicious  and  that  it  is  responsible  for 
financial  ills  which  must  recur  so  long  as  it  is  maintained. 
Satisfied  wxth  this  diagnosis,  he  will  undoubtedly  prescribe  a 
remedy  calculated  to  give  the  finances  permanent  health, 
believing,  possibly,  this  can  be  done  only  by  sui)planting  the 
present  system.  The  subject  will  be  a  doininant  feature  in 
his  message  to  Congress  in  December. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  to  investigate  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
great  railroad  strike  has  just  been  submitted,  and  it 
is  a  document  of  exceptional  significance  and  value. 
In  the  main,  it  puts  the  blame  for  the  conditions 
leading  up  to  the  strike  upon  the  Pullman  Co.  and 
the  railroad  companies.  The  General  Managers' 
Association,  it  points  out,  is  an  extra  legal  organiza- 
tion without  any  sort  of  recognized  status;  and  yet, 
backed  by  a  capital  of  $2,108,552,612,  it  makes  laws 
absolutely  affecting  221J097  railway  employes.  Until 
the  railroads  in  this  combine  set  the  example,  says  the 
report,  no  great  union  of  railway  workmen  was  ever 
attempted.  With  reference  to  conditions  at  Pull- 
man, the  report  condemns  the  system  upon  which 
the  affairs  of  the  community  are  conducted,  and  as- 
serts that  the  manager  of  the  company  attempted  to 
make  the  workmen  carry  an  unfair  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  hard  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand 
of  the  men  for  the  schedule  of  1893  is  denounced  as 
"clearly  unjustifiable."  Summing  up,  it  declares 
that,  while  the  Pullman  Co.  had  a  legal  right  to  do 
as  it  did,  "  as  between  man  and  man  *  *  *  some 
slight  concessions  would  probably  have  averted  the 
strike  at  Pullman."  As  to  the  great  railroad  strike 
which  followed,  the  report  says: 

It  is  apparent  that  the  readiness  to  strike  sympathetically 
was  promoted  by  the  disturbed  and  apprehensive  condition  of 
railroad  employes,  resulting  from  wage  reductions  on  different 
lines,  blacklisting,  etc.,  and  from  the  recent  growth  of  the 
General  Managers'  Association,  which  seemed  to  them  a 
menace. 

As  to  efforts  of  conciliation,  the  Commissioners  say: 
The  policy  of  both  the  Pullman  Company  and  the  Railway 
Managers'  Association,  in  reference  to  applications  to  arbi- 
trate, closed  the  door  to  all  attempts  at  conciliation  and  .settle- 
ment of  dififerences.  The  Commission  is  impres.sed  with  the 
belief,  by  the  evidence  and  by  the  attendant  circumstances 
as  disclosed,  that  a  different  policy  would  have  prevented  the 
loss  of  life  and  great  loss  of  property  and  wages  occasioned  by 
the  strike. 

With  reference  to  the  suppression  of  violence  in 
connection  with  the  strike,  the  report  maintains  ab- 
solutely the  essential  principles  as  declared  by  the 
courts  and  as  supported  by  the  President  with  the 
military  forces  of  the  Government.  The  Commis- 
sioners conclude  with  a  series  of  recommendations 
designed  to  promote  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
both  voluntary  and  enforced. 

The  Standpoint  will,  we  hope,  be  pardoned  its 
satisfaction  in  a  report  which  asserts  principles  for 
which  it  contended  during  the  whole  course  of  last 
summer's  trouble.  We  maintained,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, that  the  organization  of  wealth  into  com- 
bines, trusts  and  the  like,  involved  and  excused 
(under  the  principle  of  self-defense)  the  wholesale 
organization  of  labor;  that  the  "sympathetic  strike  " 
was  as  legitimate  as  the  organizations  of  capital 
which  it  was  planned  to  match.  This  report,  made 
by  a  commission  exceptionally  strong  in  ability  and 
character,  is  bound  to  have  a  profound  elfect  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  country  as  related  to  questions  at 
issue  between  capital  and  labor;  and  it  is  gratifying 
that  its  influence  is  to  support  broad  and  huinnne 
views. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


Thp  followinc,r  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
November  14,  1894,  are  from  ofticial  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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The  Gas  Process. 


Mr.  Wooster  (ilveti  the  Kesults  of  a  Praetifal  Test  in  Shipping. 


San  Jose,  Nov.  14,  18!»4. 

To  THE  Editor: — As  heretofore  promised  I  will 
give  you  a  brief  report  of  the  experiment  and  dem- 
onstration made  in  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a 
preservative  of  fi-uit  in  transportation.  On  the 
18th  of  October,  this  year,  we  shipped  from  Sacra- 
mento a  carload  of  ripe  fruit,  consisting  of  grapes 
from  Fresno,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines,  plums  and 
grapes  from  El  Dorado,  Placer,  Butte  and  Sacra- 
mento counties,  without  the  use  of  ice  refrigeration 
or  insulation.  The  ordinary  Wicks  fruit  car  was 
used,  the  ends  of  which  were  boarded  up,  and  two 
partitions  were  placed  in  the  car  on  either  side  of 
the  doorway  so  as  to  make  two  air-tight  compart- 
ments. The  friiit  was  loaded  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  car  was  filled  to  its  capacity.  Tanks  con- 
taining natural  carbonic  acid  gas  from  one  of  the 
shafts  of  the  Almaden  quicksilver  mine  were  placed 
in  the  doorway  between  the  compartments,  supplied 
with  an  automatic  device  permitting  a  steady  flow 
of  gas  to  enter  each  compartment,  thereby  keeping 
up  a  constant  circulation  in  each  compartment.  At 
Colfax  one  of  the  engines  pulling  the  train  exploded, 
thereby  causing  considerable  damage  to  one  end  of 
the  car,  producing  many  leaks  from  which  the  gas 
escaped  faster  than  it  could  be  su{)plied. 

At  Grand  Junction  the  car  was  derailed  and  so 
badly  sprung  that  the  leaky  end  was  damaged  be- 
yond reyjair.  This  caused  a  delay  of  one  day,  and  at 
Kansas  City  another  day  was  lost,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  continual  .series  of  ill  luck  following  the  car, 
in  respect  to  delays  and  damage.  Thirty-six  hours 
were  lost  in  getting  the  car  switched  from  the  depot 
at  Chicago  to  the  point  where  it  was  unloaded.  As 
the  gas  was  turn(>d  out  on  the  arrival  at  Chicago,  the 
car  stood  on  the  side  track  thirty-six  hours  without 
gas,  and  with  a  registered  temperature  of  110°.  The 
weather  was  warm  during  the  whole  trip.  Observa- 
tion showed  the  thermometer  at  90°  between  Colfax 
and  Blue  Canyon,  and  from  Truckee  to  Kansas  City 
the  average  was  over  80".  When  the  car  was  finally 
unloaded  the  fruit  in  the  damaged  end  of  the  car  was 
found  to  be  partially  spoiled,  while  that  in  the  other 
compartment,  which  had  not  suffered  so  much  dam- 
age, was  found  to  be  in  first-class  condition.  The 
fruit  was  tested  by  the  buyers,  and  was  sold  on  the 
open  market  at  a  price  somewhat  higher  than  what 
was  received  for  the  ice-refrigerated  fruit  which  was 
sold  at  the  same  time. 

This  demonstration  ])roves  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
applied  to  the  transj)ortatiou  of  fruits  and  other 
substances  not  only  reduces  the  temperature  nearly 
<me-half,  but  it  absolutely  stops  or  holds  in  abeyance 
the  natural  course  of  decomposition.  The  fruit  was 
l)icked  and  shipped  in  a  ripe  condition,  possessing  all 
its  matured  flavor.  After  the  fruit  is  taken  from 
the  influence  of  the  gas  it  will  hold  ui)  longer  than  in 
its  natural  conditic^n  when  picked  from  the  tree  or 
vine. 

The  fact  that  one  compartment  was  partially 
spoiled  by  result  of  leaks  while  the  other  compart- 
ment was  in  perfect  condition  demonstrates  beyond 
(|uestion  the  preservative  qualities  of  this  process, 
and  this  t(>st  throughout  proves  beyond  doubt  the 
adaptability  and  utility  of  the  use  of  gas  instead  of 
ice  in  fruit  transportation.  A  car  loaded  and 
sliii)pcd  under  the  gas  process  will  weigh  le.ss  than 
an  empty  refrigerator  car,  while  the  cost  of  ice, 
together  with  its  hindrance  and  delay,  is  avoided. 
This  should  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  fully 
one-half,  and  the  burning  issue  now  is  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  salvation  of  our  green  fruit  inter- 
ests can  only  be  found  in  a  system  less  expensive 
than  ice  refrigeration  can  ever  be  reduced  to. 

C   M.  WooSTLK. 


The  Perkins  Process  Tested. 

ResultH  of  a  Trip  to  N»'w  Orleans  anfl  Return. 

Mr.  Perkins'  trial  car.  loaded  with  fruit,  left  Mar- 
tinez. Contra  Costa  county,  on  the  2d  inst.  for  New 
Orleans,  where  it  arrived  in  good  condition.  Part 
of  its  cargo  of  fruit  was  put  upon  the  market  and 
sold,  and  a  few  boxes  of  grapes  and  peaches  were 
brought  upon  the  return  ti-ip.    The  car  arrived  at 

'  the  S.  P.  dei)Ot  on  Wednesday  morning  of  this  week 
and  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  a  scoi'c  of  inter- 

[  ested  persons,  including  Manager  Towne.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mills  and  other  representatives  of  the  S.  P.  Co.. 

I  through  whose  co-operation  the  test  was  made.  For 
the  most  part  the  contents  of  the  car  wei-e  found  in 

!  perfect  condition,  but  inside  of  some  of  the  packages 
there  were  patches  of  mould  and  decay. 

Before  the  car  was  opened  for  inspection  Mr. 
Perkins  gave  some  particulars  of  the  experimental 
trip.    '"The  haul  to  New  Orleans,"  he  said,  "  was  a 

!  much  more  severe  test  than  would  be  ordinarily  had 
by  taking  a  carload  of  fruit  to  Chicag6.  The  car 
was  exposed  to  great  variations  of  temperature  on 
the  way,  ranging  from  68°  at  Los  Angeles  to  104°  at 
Yuma.  But  inside  the  fruit  comjiartments  of  the 
car  the  temperature  was  never  less  than  50°  nor 
more  than  54°.  and  was  practically  what  we  aimed  to 
preserve.  To  show  how  perfectly  the  temperature 
was  under  conti-ol,  I  may  say  that  with  an  external 
temperature  of  (iS''  at  Los  Angeles  the  thermometer 
in  the  car  indicated  52°.  At  Indio,  with  an  atmos- 
pheric temj)crature  of  98°,  inside  temperature  was 

j  only  .54°,  a  rise  of  but  2°  as  compared  with  a  rise  of 
80°  outside.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  with  this 
svstem  in  practical  use  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 

j  have  any  inspection  of  the  fruit  cars  en  route.  The 
pressure  and   the   t(>niperature  can  be  regulated 

j  automaticall}',  and  the  pumping  of  air  from  the  loco- 

I  motive  is  all  that  is  required.    The  air  supply  is 

1  taken  from  the  pipes  that  operate  the  air  brakes, 

j  and  the  waste  steam  from  the  locomotive  will  furnish 
all  the  power  needed  for  this  purpose.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  need  to  develop  more  steam,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  demand  on  the  air  pump, 
for  the  operation  of  this  system  on  a  train  of  fruit 
cars." 

Referring  to  the  mould.  Mr.  Perkins  explained  that 
while  at  New  Orleans  the  air  pressure  was  ofl'  for 
about  sixty  hours,  and  that  the  fruit  was  there  ex- 
posed to  an  atmosphere  that  was  both  hot  and 
humid.  During  the  long  round  trip,  also,  the  fruit 
compartments  had  been  opened  many  times,  thus 
admitting  external  air.  All  these  exposures  were 
exceedingly  unfavorable.  On  the  return  journey, 
besides,  1;he  fruit  packages  were  placed  loosely  in 
the  car  and  had  bern  badly  shaken  up.  The  wonder 
was.  under  the  circumstances,  that  any  of  it  had 
come  back  in  presentable  condition.  '  At  New 
Orleans,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  "  I  was  told  that  the 
fruit  had  arrived  in  better  condition  than  any  ever  ' 
received  from  California.  It  was  simply  perfect." 
In  discussing  the  experiment,  the  railroad  officials 
all  spoke  of  it  as  decidedly  encouraging.  So  far  as 
the  preservative  virtues  of  the  method  are  con- 
cerned there  seemed  to  be  no  question  of  its  success. 
The  great  point  to  be  determined,  they  said,  was 
whether  suitable  cars  could  be  constructed  so  as  to 
effect  a  great  saving  in  weight.  This  is  the  chief 
end  to  be  aimed  at  from  the  railroad  point  of 
view.  As  now  constructed,  with  thick  walls,  the  re- 
frigerator cars  are  enormously  heavy,  weighing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  45,000  pounds.  Mr.  Curtis  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  thinks  that  suitable  cars  for  the 
Perkins  method  could  be  made  so  as  not  to  exceed 
85,000  pounds  in  weight.  The  experimental  car  is 
lined  with  dry  compressed  tule.  This  material 
weighs  only  a  few  ounces  to  the  square  foot,  with  a 
thickness  of  one  inch.  The  car  referred  to  is  a  re- 
frigerator of  the  "Canada"  type,  built  for  the  use 
of  ice.  It  is  not  well  adapted  for  a  test  of  the  Per- 
kins method. 

While  the  experiment  has  not  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete success,  it  was  the  judgment  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  opening  of  the  car  that  the  value  of 
the  process  has  been  al)undantly  demonstrated. 
Secretary  Lelong  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, speaking  of  the  matter  Wednesday  evening, 
said:  "It  is  unfortunate  that  there  must  be  ex- 
planations in  the  matt(>r.  The  air  should  not  have 
been  shut  off  at  New  Orleans  or  elsewhere;  the  car 
should  not  have  been  opened  from  the  time  it  started 
till  it  got  back;  the  packing  should  have  been  of  the 
best;  but  in  s])ite  of  all  these  mistakes  I  regard  the 
test  as  demonstrating  all  that  has  been  claimed  for 
the  proc-ess." 

Whether  or  not  the  car  will  make  another  trip  is 
not  yet  determined;  but  it  should  be  done.  Mr.  Per- 
kins will  be  at  the  Horticultural  Convention  at  Sac- 
ramento next  week,  and  will  give  the  fruit  growers 
a  full  report  of  his  trip. 


The  Tulare /tcyisfcr  notes  with  approval  that  Mr.  Timoth.v 
Paige  is  having  a  good  deal  of  work  done  on  his  ranch  under 
conditions  of  questionable  profit,  in  order  to  afford  work  to 
those  who  need  it.  The  «<■(//.■<((■;■  adds :  "It  is  not  true  that 
rich  men  are  altogether  influenced  by  pecuniary  considera- 
tions. There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  employers  all 
over  the  country  who  are  content  such  times  as  these  if  they 
can  only  hold  their  own,  counting  it  as  ample  compensation  for 
their  own  hard  work  if  they  are  able  to  furnish  employment 
to  those  who  need  it." 


dwelling  Resulting  from  Local  Injury. 

To  THE  Editor:— Two  of  my  inares  were  affected  some 
three  weeks  since  with  a  very  peculiar  ailment.  I  will  de- 
scribe as  best  I  can,  and  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  ad- 
vise me  through  your  veterinary  doc'tor  w'hat  to  do  for  them. 
They  commenced  to  swell  in  front  and  along  down  the  front 
legs.  The  swelling  grew  and  extended  along  under  the 
belly  to  the  bag.  One  of  them  is  getting  over  it  apparently 
without  treatment  of  any  kind ;  the  other  is  getting  worse. 
The  swelling  is  still  along  the  belly  as  before,  and  is  growing 
greater  in  the  light  front  leg,  and  also  up  along  the  neck. 
The  chest  and  between  the  front  legs  is  now  vn  y  much  Kwollen. 
The  mare  seems  to  have  no  fever;  has  gcMxi  appetite  and  her 
e.ves  are  bright  and  clear.  She  .seems  to  have  no  pain.  A 
little  cut  made  in  the  swelling  at  the  bag  two  weeks  since 
exudes  pus  all  the  time.  Neither  cf  them  were  ever  bred, 
and  they  are  on  good  grass  pasture.  Hexrt  B.  Jones. 

Arbuckle,  Cal. 

BESPO.NSE  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

The  symptoms  of  this  case  are  not  clearly  ex- 
plained, but  from  the  explanation  made  it  must  be 
an  injury  of  some  kind  and  the  swelling  the  result  of 
the  acute  inflammation  set  up.  A  good  warm  flaxseed 
poultice  changed  twice  daily  would  do  more  good 
than  anything  else,  but  on  account  of  the  swelling 
being  so  situated  it  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  on. 
I  am  sure  by  freely  opening  and  probing  the  part 
where  pus  flows  from  the  case  will  be  plain,  viz.,  an 
injury  and  acute  inflammation  causing  the  swelling,  or 
perhaps  some  of  the  pus  becoming  absorbed  results 
in  a  form  of  blood  poison.  Wash  thoroughly  the 
parts  where  pus  is  escaping  with  warm  water  and 
castile  soap  and  inject  into  the  wound  with  a 
syringe  a  strong  warm  solution  of  carbolic  acid — say 
four  to  eight  teaspoons  of  carbolic  acid  to  one  pint 
of  warm  water.  Do  this  twice  daily  until  the  hair 
shows  signs  of  being  slightly  blistered,  then  stop. 
Exercise  considerably  by  leading  by  halter.  Don't 
ride  or  drive.  Give  internally  steamed  hay  and 
warm  bran  mashes.  In  the  mash  put  the  following 
powders  : 

Iodide  potash  V/,  ounces 

Nitrate  potash  4  " 

Chloride  sodium  " 

Mix  and  divide  into  twelve  powders.  Give  two  pow- 
ders daily.  A  mild  physic  would  help,  say  one  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil  or  six  drachms  of  Barbadoes  aloes. 
Give  only  once.  E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 

510  GiAden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


Grafting  Over  Prunes  to  Almonds. 


To  THE  Editor  :— A  friend  owns  8  thrifty  young  prune  or- 
chard two  years  old  grafted  on  peach  root.  Being  disgusted 
with  the  outlook  for  the  prune  industry,  he  desires  to  change 
his  orchard  of  2000  trees  to  almonds.  Which  would  be  best — 
to  dig  up  these  trees  and  plant  almond  trees  or  cut  off  the 
prunes  at  the  ground  and  graft  the  roots  to  almonds^ 

Arroyo  Grande.  W.  H.  Fisulkt. 

If  the  trees  are  vigorous  and  healthy  we  should  top- 
graft — cutting  off  the  branches  a  few  inches  from 
their  junction  with  the  stem.  Choose  three  or  four 
of  the  branches  to  graft  into,  taking  those  which  are 
about  equi-distant  nrouml  the  stem  and  attached  at 
different  levels.  Remove  all  other  branches  close  to 
the  stem  and  cover  the  cuts  with  wax.  Whitewash 
the  stems  to  avoid  sunburn.  After  the  grafts  have 
started  out  well,  pass  a  cord  around  them  all  to  pre- 
vent breaking  out,  or  if  the  place  is  quite  windy  use 
a  tall  stake  as  well  as  the  cord  or  bale  rope.  This  is 
better  than  grafting  in  the  root.  It  gives  a  tree 
sooner  and  greatly  reduces  the  chance  of  breaking 
out  which  threatens  a  single  graft  starting  from  the 
ground.  After  the  grafts  have  started  well,  the 
tips  should  be  pinched,  say  at  a  foot  from  the  stock, 
and  later  pinch  off  the  tips  of  all  the  laterals  except 
those  which  are  desired  for  permanent  branches. 


Anaheim  nazrlte:  The  sugar-beet  farmers  held  a  meeting 
at  which  they  agreed  to  make  contracts  with  the  Chino  re- 
finery for  planting  beets  for  next  season  at  $;!..50  per  ton  for 
beets  of  twelve  per  cent  sugar  and  twenty-flve  cents  for  each 
additional  per  cent.  For  the  season  just  passed,  the  price  was 
$3.50  per  ton  for  beets  of  twelve  per  cent  sugar  and  forty 
cents  for  each  additional  per  cent.  Thus,  the  saving  in  the 
price  of  beets  of  sixteen  per  cent — the  average  here  this  sea- 
son—will be  sixty  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  the  farmers  wanted 
the  refinery  to  iiay  them  $4  per  ton  for  all  beets  delivered  on 
the  cars  here,  but  the  majority  voted  against  the  proposition, 
inasmuch  as  the  other  was  the  only  one  which  would  be  con- 
sidered at  Chino,  Mr.  Hache  tells  us  that  there  will  be  3000 
acres  planted  to  beets  in  this  neighborhood  the  coming  season 


The  San  Jose  Herald,  which  has  been  making  a  study  of 
rural  electric  railroads,  says:  "Between  Springfield  and 
Chicopee,  in  western  Mas.sachusetts,  the  electric  transit  has 
entirely  routed  the  steam,  so  far  as  passenger  traftic  goes. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  country,  even  more  than  the  city, 
which  is  destined  to  be  revolutionized  by  this  force.  Villages 
from  three  to  twenty  miles  ai>art  will  be  connected,  thus 
drawing  all  the  residents  between  the  agricultural  com- 
munity into  close  interrelation  with  the  towns  and  with  each 
other.  This  will  give  such  an  impetus  to  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  as  has  not  heretofore  been  known,  and  one  of 
which  it  would  be  diftlcult  to  overestimate  the  ini|)ortance. 
It  will  introduce  altogether  new  cx)nditions  for  young  people. 
They  will  find  new  pleasure  in  rural  life  when  its  one  ob- 
tectionable  feature,  its  isolation,  is  removed." 


TniiEE  years  ago  Frank  Lee  of  San  Jacinto  planted  ten  acres 
in  the  Hcinet  tract  to  alfalfa,  and  tbe  lieyiKtcr  thus  reports 
the  result :  "For  two  seasons  the  yield  of  alfalfa  from  the 
ten  acies  has  brought  in  a  good  round  sum.  The  hay  has  re- 
peatedly been  sold  loose  in  the  field  at  *10  per  ton,  and  by 
baling  the  present  crop  Mr.  Lee  can  realize  $18  to  $20  per  ton. 
Mr.  Lee  reckons  the  net  receipts  from  his  ten-acre  patch  at 
torn  for  the  season  of  six  months  beginning  in  May  and  ending 
November  1st— a  goodly  sum  with  very  little  work  attached 
to  it.    From  the  six  crops  he  cut  nine  tons  to  each  acre." 


Novembpr  17,  1894. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 

Convention  of  Fruit  Exchanges. 


A  convention  of  authorized  representatives  of  Ex- 
changes or  other  local  co-operative  fruit  associations, 
whether  organized  for  the  sale  of  fresh  or  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  raisins,  honey,  etc.,  is  hereby  called  to 
meet  with  the  directors  of  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change, at  the  assembly  hall  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  220  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco  (or 
some  other  hall  to  be  hereafter  announced)  at  10  A.  >r. 
on  Tuesday,  January  15th,  1B95— that  being  the  day 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange. 

This  convention  is  called  for  the  consideration  of 
such  business  pertaining  to  the  co-operative  market- 
ing of  fruit,  both  fresh  and  dry,  as  may  come  before 
it,  and  especially  of  certain  topics  specified  in  the 
form  of  credentials  hereto  annexed,  as  to  which  rep- 
resentatives should  come  with  full  instructions  from 

the  bodies  sending  them. 

It  is  intended  that  this  shall  be  a  business  conven- 
tion, and  not  devoted  to  mere  talk  with  no  results, 
to  which  end  it  is  imperitively  necessary  that  repre- 
sentatives have  full  written  power  to  bind  their  re- 
spective associations  to  any  plan  of  mutual  co-opera- 
tion to  which  they  assent,  and  which  also  has  the 
assent  of  the  majority  of  these  present.  As  no  asso- 
ciation can  be  bound  without  its  own  consent,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  particular 
number  of  representatives  to  each  association,  but 
all  are  urged  to  send  as  many  as  they  deem  best. 
Each  associat  ion  will  provide  for  the  expense  of  its 
own  representatives. 

That  all  present  may  meet  on  common  ground, 
each  having  prec'sely  the  same  authority,  it  is  re- 
quested that  wi'iltfii  credentials  may  be  supplied  to 
each  representative  in  the  form  hereto  annexed  to 
be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  convention. 

A  convention  of  delegates  thus  authorized  can  pro- 
ceed to  do  such  Inisiness  as  they  may  deem  prudent 
and  for  the  general  interest,  knowing  that  what 
they  resolve  ujKni  will  be  done,  and  that  means  are 
provided  for  necessary  expenses.  One  per  cent  u})on 
the  output  ol'  the  co-operative  societies  of  the  State 
will  supplv  an  ample  fund  for  the  transaction  of  all 
business  of  a  general  nature.    The  expense  may  be 


less. 

The  convention  will  of  coui-se  control  its  own  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  pi-ohable  that  matters  relating  to  the 
dried  and  fresh  fruit  trades  will  be  considered  in  dif- 
ferent sections  or  on  different  days.  It  is  important 
that  all  topics  likely  to  arise  be  thoroughly  discussed 
in  advance  by  directors  of  local  Exchanges  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  by  stockholders,  to  the  end  that  dele- 
trates  may  be  able  to  fully  represent  their  constitu- 
ents. Thei-e  will  be  a  f^reat  deal  of  important  com- 
mittee work,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  conviMition 
will  be  in  session  during  the  entire  week,  and  dele- 
gates should  make  plans  accordingly.  * 

The  organization  of  growers  t  hroughout  the  State 
has  now  progressed  to  a  point  where  real  business  of  \ 
the  most  important  nature  can  be  done  by  such  a 
convention  as  is  now  called.  It  is  hoped  and  belL  ved 
that  no  eo-o))erative  society  in  the  State  will  be  un- 
represented. The  invitation  is  not  confined  to  incor- 
porated societies,  but  includes  all  others  who  have 
actually  handled  products  during  this  season  and  ex- 
liect  to  do  so  in  the  future.  New  societies  which 
have  actuallv  incorporated  and  are  preparing  to  do 
business  hi  180.^  are  included.  The  only  essential 
thing  is  that  all  delegates  really  represent  actual 
business  which  can  be  controlled  by  the  decisions  of 
the  convention  and  taxed  for  any  expense  incurred 
for  the  general  good. 

It  is  in-oposed  to  have  at  the  same  time  an  exhibi- 
tion of  dried  fruits  for  the  use  of  the  grading  com- 
mittees, and  of  such  supplies  and  machinery  as  those 
interested  may  choose  to  display. 

While  calling  this  convention,  upon  whose  action, 
in  our  judgment,  the  prosperity  of  the  fruit  business 
for  the  next  few  years  very  largely  depends,  it  seems 
proper  that  we  should  indicate  such  conclusions  of 
our  own  as  a  year's  studv  and  co-operation  through- 
out the  State  have  enabled  us  to  reach,  believing 
that  we  should  therebv  aid  in  directing  thought  to 
the  proper  objects,  whether  our  own  conclusions  be 
well  or  ill-founded. 

We  are  very  rapidly  increasing  our  output  and 
have  reached  a  point  where  it  will  every  year  be 
found  more  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  all  at  re- 
munerative rates. 

This  demands  corresponding  exertion  on  our  part 
to  extend  our  markets.  This  work  must  be  done 
systematically  by  capable  men,  and,  under  proper 
direction,  continued  from  year  to  year. 

Growers  must  be  kept  constantly  and  fully  in- 
formed throughout  the  year  of  market  copditions  and 
competition  to  be  expected. 

Every  labor-saving  device  and  other  economy  ot 
production  must  be  fully  utilized. 

Growers  throughout  the  State  must  be  brought 
into  mutual  consultation  and  united  action. 

The  constituent  bodies  which  control  this  action 


and  pay  its  expen.se  must  be  local  associations  of 
growers. 

The  instrument  for  the  execution  of  their  will 
should  be  the  State  Exchange.  This  Exchange, 
while  the  agent  and  servant  of  the  local  Exchanges, 
must  have  an  independent,  continuous  existence  of 
its  own.  Such  capital  as  it  needs  must  be  supplied 
by  individuals,  be  carefully  conserved  and  made  to 
earn  dividends.  Its  income  must  be  supplied  by  the 
local  Exchanges,  at  uniform  rates,  in  payment  for 
services  rendered.  Whatever  it  may  itself  be  able 
to  earn  will  go  to  reduce  the  expense  to  the  ex- 
changes. 

Sales  should  be  made  by  local  Exchanges  either  for 
cash  at  home  or  through  their  own  brokers  in  all 
markets  as  circumstances  may  determine.  The 
State  Exchange  should  refer  all  who  apply  to  it  to 
sell  their  fruit  to  their  nearest  local  Exchange.  This 
has  usually  been  done  this  year. 

As  few  Exchanges  are  as  yet  in  a  position  to  ap- 
point their  own  brokers  in  most  markets,  the  State 
Exchange  may  perhaps  profitably  undertake  the  ap- 
pointment of  brokers  everywhere,  obtaining  bonds 
for  the  benefit  of  all  local  Exchanges,  and  supplying 
each  local  Exchange  with  the  names  of  brokers  so 
appointed  and  bonded — and  who  need  not  be  confined 
to  a  single  person  in  each  market — and  letting  each 
Exchange  conduct  its  own  sales,  the  brokers  con- 
tracting, during  the  off  season,  to  keep  the  State 
Exchange  fully  informed  as  to  markets  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

The  equipment  of  a  State  Exchange  thus  acting 
for  all  would  be  about  as  follows  : 

One  competent  person  constantly  in  the  office  the 
year  round;  another  equally  competent  to  be  at 
liberty  to  go  and  come,  with  no  regular  office  duties. 

A  thoroughly  wide-awake  and  experienced  East- 
ern agent. 

This,  with  the  necessary  clerical  help,  would  be 
the  regular  salaried  staff  of  an  effective  State  Ex- 
change; in  addition  there  will  be  rent,  printing, 
telegrams  and  other  office  expenses  to  be  provided 
for. 

No  effective  State  Exchange  can  be  had  without 
about  such  a  staff,  and  the  means  must  be  provided 
for  its  support.  As  stated  already,  one  per  cent  of 
the  gross  sales  of  the  local  P^xchanges  and  Unions 
for  the  next  year  will  be  ample  tor  this  jiurpose.  So 
far  as  the  State  Exchange  is  concerned,  therefore, 
the  question  to  be  determined  by  the  convention  will 
be  simply  whether  a  well-organized  State  Exchange 
will  enable  the  local  Exchanges  to  get  over  one  per 
cent  more  for  their  output  than  they  could  get  with- 
out such  Exchange;  if  they  can,  it  will  pay  to  sus- 
tain a  State  Exchange;  if  not,  it  should  be  closed 
out.  There  is  no  sentiment  about  it  whatever.  The 
directors  of  the  State  Exchange  believe  it  will  pay, 
and  at  much  personal  sacrifice  are  maintaining  it 
until  this  convention  can  meet,  at  which  time,  and 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  our  stockholders,  they 
desire  the  question  settled. 

In  regard  to  the  other  matters  specified  in  the 
form  of  credentials,  they  are  all  of  great  importance, 
but  require  no  spe<'iai  discussion  by  us.  They  are 
affairs  in  which  growers  throughout  the  State  should 
ai't  together. 

In  regard  t-o  the  fresh-fruit  trade,  and  what  action 
should  be  taken  to  reform  it^  while  we  have  rather 
positive  ideas,  there  is  no  space  to  discuss  them 
here.  To  reform  the  fresh-fruit  trade  is  a  great  un- 
dertaking, which  must  be  accomplished  by  successive 
steps,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  first  is  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  fruit  which  obviously  will  not  pay  ex 
penses.  There  are  probably  i)racticable  ways  " 
accomplishing  this. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  business  of  the 
convention,  the  directors  of  the  State  P:xchange,  in 
connection  with  the  representatives  of  such  local 
unions  as  can  be  conveniently  reached,  will  prepare 
and  publish  an  order  of  business  to  be  submitted  to 
the  convention. 

In  order  that  we  may  know  how  large  a  room  will 
be  required,  and  be  able  to  make  other  suitable 
preparations,  we  request  that  all  local  bodies  intend- 
in*'  to  .send  delegates  inform  us  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience. J^-  t'-  Walton, 

Timothy  Pause, 
F.  N.  Woods, 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchangee. 

Attest:    John  Mabkley,  Secretary. 
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difficulties,  it  appears  to  me  there  are  just  two 
reasons  why  dried  fruits  do  not  sell  in  England; 

1st.  Because  the  people  are  not  educated  to  the 
preparation  and  use  of  dried  fruits. 

2d.  The  clumsy  and  unattractive  style  of  boxes 
in  which  the  fruit  is  packed. 

Make  the  Article  Kiioim. — It  is  no  use  for  us  grow- 
ers to  sit  down  with  our  arms  folded  lamenting  over- 
production with  such  an  important  market  as  that 
open  to  us.  Neither  can  we  expect  commission 
men  or  merchants,  or  even  storekeepers,  to  do  what 
we  ought  to  do  ourselves.  Time  after  time  have  1 
heard  it  repeated  by  the  trade,  "We  will  not  keep  an 
article  until  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  Create  the  de- 
mand and  then  we  will  keep  the  article." 

The  question  that  concerns  us  is  simply  this;  How 
are  the  people  to  be  reached  ?  My  idea  is  this;  Let 
some  large  corporation,  such  as  the  Santa  Clara 
Fruit  Exchange,  send  a  suitable  man  over  to 
England,  and  with  him  a  quantity  of  dried  fruits  for 
free  distribution.  This  fruit  should  be  packed  in 
neatly  printed  wrappers  containing  about  half  a 
pound  each,  with  full  directions  how  to  prepare  it. 
These  samples  I  would  have  distributed  to  the 
houses  of  the  well-to-do  people,  with  a  request  to 
try  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  1  would  have  a  quantity  sent 
over  in  boxes  and  consigned  to  each  town,  so  that 
he  might  induce  the  storekeeper  to  take  two  or 
three  boxes  as  a  trial  order.  Storekeepers  in 
England  are  reluctant  to  iay  in  a  large  stock  of  any 
one  article  unless  they  are  convinced  there  is  a  de- 
mand foi-  it.  If  you  could  get  hold  of  the  right  sort 
of  man,  I  would  also  suggest  that  he  give  a  public 
lecture  in  each  town  upon  California  and  its  beau- 
tiful climate  and  scenery,  and  at  the  same  time 
introduce  the  question  of  dried  fruits.  Qnless  w« 
in  California  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  modern 
means  of  advertising,  we  shall  never  succeed  in  plac- 
ing our  goods  in  any  large  quantity  upon  the  English 
market.  Great  Britain,  with  its  population  of 
upward  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  is  capable  of 
taking  all  the  dried  fruits  raised  in  California  if  once 
brought  under  their  notice. 

If  space  would  permit,  I  could  mention  scores  of  in- 
stances in  which  most  extraordinary  results  have 
been  obtained  by  manufacturers  by  the  use  of  novel 
and  judicious  means  of  advertising. 

The  above  need  not  be  an  expensive  experiment, 
as  the  profit  upon  the  sales  would  tend  materially  to 
reduce  the  expenses. 

Till'  ClniHsii  and  l'iiiifl»ni<tivc  Sti/lv  of  i'lickaqr. — 
The  English  storekeeper  keeps  his  place  of  business 
neat  and  prim— unlike  the  American  store  where 
order  and  neatness  are  unknown— confusion  and  dis- 
order being  considered  an  indication  of  a  big  rush  of 
business.  The  English  storekeeper  makes  a  great 
display  in  his  windows.  Most  of  the  stores  keep 
men  w^hose  special  work  is  window  dressing. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  dried  apricots  and 
prunes  be  packed  in  surfaced  wood  boxes,  each  con- 
taining not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  the 
front  side  of  which,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  lid, 
I  would  have  covered  with  a  neatly  colored  label,  so 
that  when  these  boxes  are  shown  in  the  window  they 
form  a  novel  and  attractive  sight.  I  used  to  pur- 
chase French  prunes  from  Prance  packed  in  smooth 
wood  boxes,  the  inside  being  lined  with  tin-foil  paper, 
while  the  top  of  the  fruit  was  partly  covered  with 
embossed  paper.  The  very  sight  of  these  boxes 
when  displayed  in  the  window  was  sufficient  to  induce 
people  to  purchase  the  fruit. 

Some  may  object  to  the,  increased  cost  of  packing. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  that  the  trade  is 
more  than  willing  to  pay  extra  for  an  attractively 
packed  article. 

After  the  demand  for  California  fruits  has  been 
created,  the  business  could  be  transacted  through 
the  usual  channel— the  London  and  Liverpool  fruit 
houses. 

As  1  said  before,  such  a  scheme  as  this  could  only 
be  carried  out  by  some  large  combination  of  growers. 
The  expense  to  an  individual  grower  would  be  too 
great  for  him  to  bear  alone.  F.  G.  Deane. 

Machado  Ranch,  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
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Best  Means  of   Extending   the  Market 
for  Dried  Fruits. 


To  THE  Editor  ;— Having  read  with  interest  your 
account  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  where  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  best 
ineans  of  extending  the  market,  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  if  I  ventured  to 
give  a  few  ideas  as  to  the  best  means  of  creating  a 
demand  for  dried  fruits  in  England.  Having  been 
actively  engaged  in  business  in  that  country  upward 
of  twenty  years,  transacting  business  with  the  lead 
ing  fruit  houses  of  London  and  Liverpool,  places  me 
in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion  upon  this  question. 
To  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  ignoring  ad  petty 


HORTICULTURE. 


Observations  on   Root  Knot   in  Merced 
County. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  your  last  issue  Mr.  I.  C.  Asmus 
of  Eagle  Ranch,  San  Louis  Obispo  county,  gave  some 
remarks  about  the  tree  disease  known  as  the  "  root 
knot,"  and  you  write  that  you  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  all  readers  about  this  matter.  If  my  expe- 
rience with  it  can  do  your  readers  any  good,  I  will 
give  it  herewith. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  state  that  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  this  disease,  and  I  have 
studied  it  up  as  far  as  possible.  I  have  brought 
hundreds  of  knots  of  different  shape  under  the 
microscope  and  have  made  up  my  mind  what  is  the 
cause  of  it,  but  I  am  as  yet  at  a  total  loss  what 
remedy  to  use.  '  . 

I  ain  now  caring  for  several  orchards  and  vine- 
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yards  belonging  to  the  Crocker-Huffman  Land  and 
Water  Company,  and  as  these  places  are  scattered 
around  I  am  used  to  a  good  deal  of  driving.  As  soon 
as  T  pass  by  an  orchard  where  some  trees  look- 
deceased,  I  always  drive  up  and  try  to  find  out  what 
is  the  matter.  In  several  cases  I  found  it  to  be  root 
knot,  but  also  found  that  even  people  having  been 
long  interested  in  horticultural  matters  did  not  have 
any  reasonable  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Now  this  is 
my  experience  in  the  matter  : 

1st.  Vines,  peaches,  apricots  and  almond  trees 
are  in  this  county  especially  subject  to  the  disease. 

2d.  Tt  is  unsafe  to  plant  out  a  lot  of  trees  of  which 
a  few  are  rejected  for  having  the  disease,  as  the 
healthy  ones  are  liable  to  develop  it  at  any  time 
afterward. 

Md.    Frequent  irrigation  makes  the  disease  worse. 

4th.  Trees,  especially  on  wet  land,  are  liable  to 
suffer  under  the  disease.  Those  on  rolling  land  are 
practically  free  from  it. 

5th.  The  dilt'erent  remedies  given  now,  as  taking 
off  the  knots  with  saws,  painting  with  bluestone, 
(cupric  sulphate),  applying  salt  on  the  wound,  etc., 
are  perfec'ly  useless. 

<;th.  Ti  ees  on  sandy  land  seem  to  suffer  more  than 
t  hose  on  heavy  land. 

7th.  When  a  tree  is  once  suffei-ing  from  root 
knot  the  best  a  man  can  do  is  to  pull  it  up  and  burn  it. 

8th.  The  disease  is  altogether  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition, caused  by  the  unnatural  flow  of  the  sap. 

!ith.  Insects,  worms  or  fungi  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  whatever. 

lllth.  This  knot  is  not  the  same  as  the  knot  found 
in  cherry  and  plum  trees  in  Europe,  which  is  caused 
by  a  fungus. 

Stating  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell,  1  would  .say 
this  : 

Don't  plant  trees  which  are  liable  to  get  the  dis- 
ease in  wet  land  or  on  low  places — which  experience 
tells  you  in  your  locality — exposed  to  frost  early  in 
the  spring,  as  the  nipping  back  of  the  shoots  makes 
it  worse.  If  you  have  a  place  in  your  orchard  where 
trees  are  affected  now,  pull  them  out  and  use  your 
land  for  a  couple  of  years  at  least  to  raise  other 
crops.  If  you  don't  want  to  pull  them  out  and  want 
to  try  to  get  a  few  crops  before  they  are  dead, 
irrigate  them  as  little  as  possible  and  drain  off.  if  the 
land  is  wet,  as  much  as  you  can 

I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  somebody  else  a 
more  encouraging  experience  on  this  matter. 

H.  A.  W.  ToRrni.\.N.\. 

Merced,  Nov.  5,  1894. 


Pecans  in  the  Interior. 


To  THE  Editor  :— I  send  you  a  cluster  of  branches  obtained 
from  trees  at  the  place  of  John  R.  Wolfskill  opposite  Winters, 
in  Solano  county,  on  the  -south  bank  of  Putah  creek.  They  are 
pecan  branches  and  nuts.  The  trees  are  about  fifteen  years 
old  and  measui-e  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
some  fifty  feet  high.  These  trees  are  full  of  nuts.  They 
grow  very  luxuriantly  in  that  locality. 

I  am  informed  that  Gen.  John  Bidwell  has  trees  of  this  kind 
at  Chion  which  are  loaded  down  with  nuts. 

I  saw  Mr.  Doyle's  letter  published  in  the  Rukal  about  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  saying  that  pecans  could  not  be  produced 
at  Menlo  Park.  Johs  Cl'krey. 

Dixon,  Nov.  8th. 

We  are  thankful  for  such  evidence  of  the  success 
of  the  pecan  in  the  interior.  The  branches  are  well 
set  with  nuts;  the  nuts  are  of  good  size  with  full, 
rich  kernels,  and  the  hulls  are  opening  and  promise 
to  discharge  their  nuts  in  proper  fashion  In  the 
strictures  recently  passed  upon  the  pecan  for  ster- 
ility in  our  columns,  reference  was  only  made  to  the 
region  of  San  Francisco  bay,  and  this  is  sustained  by 
much  testimony.  On  this  point  the  following  just 
received  is  in  evidence; 

To  THE  Editor  ;— Experiences  have  been  called  for  relating 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  pecan  tree.  I  have  a  pecan  tree 
grown  from  the  nut  planted  twenty-seven  years  ago.  This 
tree  has  proved  barren,  with  a  few  exceptional  years,  when 
there  were  developed  a  few  imperfectly  meated  nuts.  They 
often  form,  but  seem  to  lack  in  the  fertilization.  'Ihe  seasons 
here  are  unfavorable  for  the  successful  development  of  this 
nut.  I.  A.  Wilcox. 

Santa  Clara. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  all  others  who  have 
pecan  trees  both  as  to  success  or  failure  so  that  we 
can  deteriTiine  the  range  of  this  tree  from  a  pro- 
ductive point  of  view.  Perhaps  Gen.  Bidwell  will 
favor  us  with  his  experience  and  observation.  There 
are  also  old  trees  at  the  place  of  the  late  John 
Strentzel  in  Alhambra  valley.  How  have  they  con- 
ducted themselves  ?  Let  us  hear  from  the  pecan 
everywhere. 

Notes  on  Valley   Fruit  Growing. 


fourteen  inches  from  the  ground,  the  last  bud  being 
on  the  southwest  side.  This  will  give  the  tree  a 
tendency  to  lean  to  the  southwest,  which  will  afford 
protection  to  the  trunk  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  in  the  afternoon.  Alkali,  if  not  too  strong,  is 
not  a  detriment  but  is  beneficial.  It  very  often  gets 
the  blame  for  damage  done  by  iri-igating.  A  great 
mistake  is  made  in  allowing  water  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  tree  at  tlie  surface. 

Don't  continual!}'  keep  running  water  around  the 
base  of  the  tree;  this  causes  the  roots  to  grow  in  a 
compact  mass.  Run  the  water  farther  from  the 
tree  and  the  roots  will  spread  and  gather  the 
strength  from  a  large  space  of  ground.  When  your 
trees  bear  a  large  load  of  fruit  and  the  wood  growth 
is  small,  do  not  prune  them  that  year,  but  give  time 
to  get  more  wood.  The  red  headed  linnets  are 
migratory  birds,  which  come  from  the  mountains  in 
the  spring  and  feed  on  fruit  buds.  Sjilit  figs  sprinkled 
with  strychnine  and  hung  across  the  limbs  of  the 
trees  will  furnish  feed  for  them  that  will  quickly  thin 
them  out. 

For  borers  a  wash  made  in  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  whale-oil  soap,  one  gallon  water  and  whiting  (not 
lime)  enough  to  make  a  wash  like  whitewash.  'Trees 
should  be  pruned  to  incline  to  the  .southwest. 

Good  peaches  to  plant  are  the  Foster,  which  comes 
in  direcly  after  apricots;  then  the  Muir,  Susque- 
hanna, Elberta  and  the  clings.  They  should  be 
pruned  the  same  as  apricots.  On  three-year-old 
peach  trees,  Mr.  Berry  stated  that  he  gathered 
fourteen  tons  of  green  fruit  to  the  acre. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Ornamental  Plants  to  Be  Grown  for  Profit. 


Major  C.  J.  Berry  of  Lindsay,  Tulare  county, 
recently  gave,  at  Traver,  a  talk  on  fruit  growing, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  valuable  hints  to 
valley  growers.  Of  apricots  he  recommended  two 
varieties— the  St.  Ambrose  and  Montgamet — object- 
ing to  the  Royal  as  being  small  and  the  Moorpark  as 
a  shy  bearer.  This  fruit,  he  said,  is  most  profitable 
in  the  San  Joaquin  if  the  trees  are  properly  handled. 
Being  brittle  and  tender,  they  need  the  best  of  care, 
and  not  only  judgment  but  experience  is  needed  to 
know  just  how  the  stock  should  be  handled.  In 
starting  the  tree  the  crotch  should  be  from  ten  to 


An  essay  bv  Dr.  F,  Kranceschi,  read  at  the  Santa  Harhara  Karmers' 
Institute. 

Flower  farming  may  become  a  commercial  industry 
with  us,  and  ornamental  plants  made  to  serve  an 
economic  purpose.  You  are  well  aware  how  rich 
our  garden  flora  is  already,  and  that  it  is  destined 
to  become  more  so,  as  we  possess  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  calculated  to  grow  plants  from  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world.  To  exploit  for  new  intro- 
ductions, to  experiment  and  to  propagate  such  new 
plants  as  may  prove  desirable,  not  only  requires 
some  knowledge  of  botany,  but  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  and  of  labor.  Such  work  can  only 
be  carried  on  profitably  on  a  large  scale  like  the 
enterprise  we  ai'e  now  trying  to  establish  at  Monte- 
cito.  Raising  ini])roved  strains  of  garden  flowers 
and  plants,  either  by  careful  selection  or  by  judicious 
crossing,  is  a  kind  of  work  made  easy  in  this  clhnate 
where  fruits  set  and  seeds  generally  rijion  to  perfec 
tion.  This  branch  of  horticulture  is  eminently 
adapted  to  small  farming,  and  even  to  ]iersons  in 
position  to  afford  a  large  expenditure  of  intelligent 
api)lication  rather  than  of  monev  or  labor. 

I  have  been  investigating  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil  in  southern  California  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  flower  farming 
holds  out  a  future  full  of  promise,  its  market  being 
unlimited,  while  the  transportation  problem  is  largely 
solved  by  utilizing  th»  mails.  Jf  we  survey  the 
present  conditions  of  our  gardens  and  compare 
them  with  those  of  earlier  times,  the  improvements 
notii-ed  in  all  kinds  of  plants  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
wonder.  Where  are  now  the  dahlias,  the  chrj'san- 
themums,  the  carnations,  the  begonias,  the  pansies, 
etc.,  of  fifty  yi-ars  ago?  A  first  im])rovenient  leads 
to  a  second,  and  so  on,  no  limit  being  possible. 

To  be  successful  in  this  field  (  ue  must  be  a 
specialist,  and  work  only  in  certain  lines  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  and  care.  Of  course  one  can 
hardly  expect  that  the  specialty  he  has  chosen  will 
not  be  worked  by  others,  but  in  the  jiroduction  of 
new  and  improved  varieties  of  flowers  there  is  a 
virgin  field  not  liable  to  be  overdone. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  different  plants 
to  which  attention  may  be  called  in  this  connection. 
Of  such  as  are  usually  called  garden  flowers — that  is, 
plants  raised  generally  from  seed  which  will  bloom 
the  first  season,  between  those  seen  in  every  garden, 
those  that  have  been  introduced  and  undeservedly 
forgotten,  and  those  that  have  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  culture — the  number  is  indeed  too  large  to 
be  even  partially  enumerated.  Selection  from  amorg 
this  vast  number  must  be  made  with  judgment  ba.sed 
upon  what  offers  probable  success.  Impossibilities 
there  are  many,  and  it  is  not  advisable  for  the 
flower  expert  to  try  and  produce  the  skj'-blue  rose, 
the  golden-yellow  camellia  or  the  scarlet  petunia. 
But  against  these  impossibilities  the  number  of  im- 
provements and  combinations  to  which  nature  is 
liberally  open  is  indeed  wide.  The  day  is  not  far 
distant,  in  my  opinion,  when  we  will  be  able  to 
admire  a  whole  series  of  white-fiowered  cannas, 
striped,  blotched  or  edged  with  ever}'  shade  of 
crimson.scarlet  and  yellow;  morning  glories  (Iponiieas) 
of  any  size,  ranging  in  color  from  sky  blue  to  bright 
scarlet,  and  from  lemon  yellow  to  fiery  orange. 

Among  flowering  or  decorative  shrubs  and  so-called 
soft  jilants,  what  a  number  open  to  improvement  and 
diversification.  Look  at  the  wonderful  series  of 
begonias,  beautiful  for  eitlier  their  flowers  or  for 


their  unequalled  foliage;  look  at  the  crotons  and 
di^aca?nas  of  European  growers;  at  the  caladiums  of 
Lietze;  at  the  pertolonias  and  sonerilas  of  Van 
Houtte.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ceanothus  and 
lilacs  of  Lemoine,  the  sweet-scented  passifloras  of 
McClibran,  and  the  numberless  cattleyas,  cypri- 
pediums  and  other  hybrid  orchids  raised  of  late 
mostly  in  England;  what  do  they  all  show  ?  That  it 
has  been  enough  for  an  intelligent  mind  to  take  in 
hand  any  sorts  of  plants  to  raise  admirable  forms 
often  surpassing  nature  itself. 

In  this  country,  too,  a  start  has  been  given,  and 
without  mentioning  special  cultures  at  Redondo, 
Pasadena  and  other  places  in  Los  Angeles  county, 
the  best  exemplification  is  to  be  seen  at  our  very 
doors  in  Ventura  county,  where  the  most  remarkable 
work  in  this  line  has  been  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Theo- 
dosia  B.  Shepherd.  At  her  place  one  can  see  many 
promising  hybrids  of  begonias,  cannas,  amaryllis, 
cacti  and  other  plants.  Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  that  enterprising  lady,  others  have  pushed  for- 
ward with  equal  success.  One  has  taken  petunias 
and  verbenas,  another  gladiolus,  and  so  on.  This 
leads  me  to  suggest  the  growing  of  bulbs  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Calla  lily  and  freesia  bulbs  are 
already  largely  exported,  and  no  doubt  other  kinds 
can  be  grown  equally  well. 

The  production  of  cut  blooms  for  market  is  a  mat 
ter  worthy  of  attention.  For  cut  flowers  we  have  a 
demand  at  our  doors,  which,  for  about  eight  months 
of  the  year,  will  take  a  large  amount  of  cut  roses, 
carnations  and  other  flowers.  Besides  the  most  im- 
l)ortant  centers,  such  as  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver, 
Omaha,  Chicago,  all  distant  about  three  days'  travel 
by  rail,  over  this  territory  there  are  many  smaller 
towns  to  be  supplied  by  our  growers,  because  there 
is  no  local  supply. 

On  the  Riviera  the  growing  of  cut  flowers  is  prac- 
ticed on  a  large  scale  on  the  flower  farms  and  by 
small  growers,  who,  of  course,  do  not  have  the  same 
facilities  for  disposing  of  their  daily  crop.  I  do  not 
see  why  a  Flower  Growers'  Union  could  not  be 
started  and  be  of  as  much  service  to  the  growers  of 
ornamentals  as  similar  organizations  are  to  the 
growers  of  fruits.  Under  proper  control  and  regu- 
lation it  is  not  impo.ssible  to  establish  a  lucrative 
trade  in  the  more  costly  flowers  that  would  bear 
transportion  with  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati  and  even 
New  York.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  day  will 
come  when  we  will  be  able  to  ship  orchid  flowers  to 
the  extreme  East,  considering  the  ease  with  which 
many  of  them  can  be  grown  here  without  artificial 
heat. 

The  golden-flowered  Australian  acacias  do  as  well 
with  us  as  on  their  native  soils  Immense  quantities 
of  their  blooms  could  be  shipped  from  November  to 
May.  Some  of  the  gums  (eucalyptus)  are  also  orna- 
mental, keep  well  and  would  undoubtedly  command  a 
ready,  sale. 

In  fact,  the  number  of  plants,  that  can  be  profita- 
bly grown  for  cut  flowers  for  export  is  so  large  that 
I  refrain  from  giving  even  a  partial  list. 

In  dried  flowers,  what  a  field  before  us!  Santa 
Barbara  is  well  known  as  headcjuarters  for  the  pro- 
duction of  panTi>as  plumes  (Gyoerium  argenteum) 
and  although  the  demand  has  been  rather  light  of 
late,  it  nevertheless  is  a  source  of  profit.  Of  other 
grasses,  dried  flowers  and  leaves,  there  are  a  num- 
ber that  might  be  experimented  with  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  flower  farming  in  all 
its  different  branches  is  a  promising  industry  in 
southern  California.  We  have  the  soil  and  the  cli- 
mate for  its  successful  prosecution;  all  that  it  re- 
quires is  developing. 


THE  FIELD. 

The  Sunflower  Crop  Abroad. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  our  readers  may 
find  sunflowers  well  worth  their  attention  for 
poultry  feed  and  as  food  for  stock  and  will  be  inter- 
ested in  an  account  of  foreign  methods  with  this 
crop.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  our  olive  growers 
should  be  informed  of  the  greatness  of  the  sunflower 
product,  for  it  yields  an  oil  which  in  some  ways 
comes  into  sharp  competition' with  the  olive,  just  as 
does  the  peanut  oil  of  which  we  gave  an  extended 
account  some  weeks  ago.  For  the  sketch  of  the  sun- 
flower industry  abroad  readers  are  indebted  to  John 
Trimble,  secretar}'  of  the  National  Grange,  who  has 
inquired  into  it  with  much  care.  Of  course  some 
points,  as  for  example  the  manurial  value  of  the 
stems,  are  not  so  directlj'  important,  as  in  our  arid 
country  with  light  soils  coarse  fiber  does  not  readily 
decay.  In  this  State  the  composting  of  such  stuff  is 
necessary  before  it  can  be  safel}'  plowed  into  the  soil. 

Siiiifloin  r  Oil. — The  discovery  of  sunflower  oil  as  a 
food  was  an  accident.  It  being  recommended  to  a 
Russian  fanner  to  prevent  sickness,  he  tested  its 
remedial  values  and  then  began  to  use  it  as  food  to 
his  family  and  the  cake  to  the  stock.  So  popular  for 
oil  and  food  has  the  sunflower  industry  of  Russia  be- 
come, that  in  1881-2  there  were  367,889  acres  ia 
cultivation;  in  1886-7,  704,496  acres.    Seed  is  of  the 
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large  and  small  varieties,  the  latter  used  for  oil,  the 
former  eaten  the  same  as  peanuts.  A  Russian 
farmer  gives  the  yield  of  seeds  at  1450  to  1600  pounds 
per  acre  and  nets  the  grower  $28  to  $31  per  acre. 

An  American  chemist,  living  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1808,  made  a  compound  lard,  taking  sunflower  oil  as 
the  base,  which  was  pronounced  superior  to  hogs' 
lard  in  every  respect  for  domestic  purposes.  Some 
of  this  compound  was  sent  to  a  food  exposition  in 
Holland,  and  took  the  fii-st  prize  as  pure  refined 
hogs'  lard.  He  then  produced,  from  the  same  oil, 
oleomargarine,  which  also  took  a  premium  as 
creamery  butter.  From  the  residuum  of  the  oil  he 
manufactured  fine  washing  and  toilet  soaps,  which 
are  standard  brands  in  Europe  and  South  America. 
Druggists  use  the  refined  oils  in  preparing  lini- 
ments, salves  and  hair  lotions.  When  properly 
treated,  it  is  used  on  the  most  delicate  machinery  as 
a  lubricator. 

Vdhii'  IIS  Stock  Fi'id. — The  annual  output  of  all  the 
sunflower  oil  mills  in  value  is  estimated  at  $1,700,000 
for  the  oil  only.  Oil  cake  is  put  at  $600,000.  The 
oil  cake  is  largely  consumed  in  Russia,  Germany, 
England,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Holland,  as  feed  for 
cattle.  The  stock  raisers  and  farmers  of  these 
countries  regard  the  oil  cake  as  the  best  food  to  be 
obtained  for  cattle.  They  claim  for  it  superiority 
over  hemp  or  rape  seed  for  producing  flesh  on  beef 
cattle,  and  equally  as  good  for  increasing  the  supply 
of  milk  in  milch  cows.  A  German  farmer  reports 
that  he  increased  the  flesh  on  an  ox  three  pounds 
per  day  by  feeding  on  sunflower  oil  cake.  These 
people  also  hold  it  in  high  esteem  as  a  horse  feed. 
They  say  it  produces  flesh  and  gives  the  hair  a  lively, 
slick  appearance.  The  dried  cups  are  fed  to  sheep, 
and  the  faulty  seeds  are  used  as  feed  for  barnyard 
fowls.  In  many  sections  where  wood  is  scarce  the 
stalks  and  shells  are  used  as  fuel,  which  answers  as 
a  good  substitute.  The  ash  from  the  sunflower  con- 
tains a  large  per  cent  of  potassium.  Experiments 
have  proven  that  1000  pounds  of  dried  stalks  yield  57 
pounds  of  ash  and  from  1000  pounds  of  ash  350 
pounds  of  the  best  potassium  is  obtained.  According 
to  the  analysis  of  chemists,  the  ash  of  the  sunflower 
contains  about  thirty  per  cent  of  potassium,  and  it  is 
also  claimed  by  these  scientists  that  if  the  soil  is 
very  rich,  the  jilant  will  take  up  fifty  per  cent  of 
potassium.  The  ashes  are  sold  to  soap  makers. 
From  the  fiber  of  the  stalk  is  manufactured  the 
finest  varieties  of  writing  paper,  which  bears  a 
close  resemblance  in  color  and  texture  to  parch- 
ment. 

f'vliiiri'. — Mr.  Duncan,  an  extensive  cotton  planter 
in  the  Mississippi  bottom,  who  visited  i-tussia  last 
year  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  in  i-e- 
gard  to  the  culture  of  the  sunflower  in  that  country, 
gives  his  observation  as  follows:  "The  Russians 
who  grow  the  jjUint  generally  sow  the  seeds  after  a 
crop  of  wheat  and  rye  has  been  harvested  from  the 
land.  Some  sow  after  oats  and  buckwheat,  but  have 
found  it  less  profitable  \o  sow  after  the  latter,  as  the 
buckwheat  takes  up  such  a  large  per  cent  of  potas- 
sium from  the  soil  that  the  flower  does  not  pay.  It 
thrives  and  heads  well  after  crops  of  rye  and  clover. 
The  land  intended  to  be  planted  is  thoroughly 
plowed  in  the  fall  and  left  until  the  next  spring,  at 
which  time  the  seeds  are  sown,  either  in  drills  or 
broadcast.  If  in  rows,  they  are  planted  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  inches  apart,  depending  largely  on 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  On  some  of  the  rich,  black 
lands,  they  grow  from  four  to  six  crops  without  rest- 
ing the  land." 

RifuxruH  Maiinn . — Mr.  Duncan  continues:  "The 
Russians  estimate  that  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  one 
crop,  if  left  on  the  land,  will  manure  the  soil 
sufficiently  to  yield  six  or  moi'e  ci'ops  consecutively 
without  additional  fertilizing.  The  roots  of  tlie 
stalks  soon  rot  in  the  ground  and  leave  about  one 
ton  of  manure  per  acre  in  the  soil,  which  is  very  fine 
for  the  next  crop.  The  plant  requires  but  little 
attention  and  labor  after  planting.  When  it  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  the  soil  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  of  grass  and  weeds.  That  is  all 
that  will  be  required  until  harvest.  Harvest  time 
varies  according  to  soil,  climate  and  exposure  of  the 
flower  to  the  sun.'  The  usual  time  is  fixed  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  October  15.  When  the  seeds  are  fully 
ripe,  the  heads  of  the  flowers  are  cut  from  the  stalks 
and  placed  in  drying  sheds  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
them,  the  same  as  curing  leaf  tobacco.  When  the 
flower  is  fully  dry,  the  seeds  are  threshed  from  the 
cups,  and  screen^'d  and  run  through  a  fan  mill,  and 
are  then  ready  for  the  seed  mill." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Duncan  says:  "  After  carefully 
examining  every  feature  of  this  new  and  novel  in- 
dustry, as  conducted  by  the  Russians,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  that  with  our  improved  modes  of  farming, 
together  with  our  climate  and  soil,  the  cullivatk)n  of 
the  sunflower  can  be  made  one  of  the  best  paying 
crops  that  the  average  American  farmer  can  raise. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  saving  of 
labor  and  expense  in  producing  the  crop  ready  for 
market,  as  compared  with  others,  it  is  wonderful." 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  London  Dairy  Show. 


The  Watsonville  Pnjarojiian  saj's:  "The  farmers  say  that 
they  cannot  raise  beets  at  a  profit  at  S4  per  ton— the  price 
announced  for  next  year— and  Mr.  Spreckels  says  he  cannot 
pay  any  more,  except  at  a  loss  to  himself."  Just  what  is  to 
be  the  outcome  nobody  seems  to  know. 


To  THE  Editor  : — The  Agriciiltitnil  (Inzi-tte  contains 
full  particulars  of  the  London  Dairy  Show  held  by 
the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  hall,  London,  during  the  second  week 
of  October  of  the  present  year. 

I  will  conclude  my  notes  on  the  dairy  shows  and 
milking  trials  of  1894  by  giving  the  principal  results 
obtained  from  the  cows  in  the  milk  and  butter  tests 
at  the  above  named  dairy  show,  noting,  also,  the 
great  interest  taken  in  the  working  dairy  or  butter- 
making  contests,  in  which  there  were  the  very  large 
number  of  295  entries,  as  against  229  entries  in  1893 — 
a  fact  which  proves  this  department  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  a  great  dairy  show. 
On  this  the  Gn^cetfi-  says  : 

The  excessive  popularity  of  these  contests  i«  no  doubt  due 
to  several  causes,  such  as  the  spread  of  technical  education  in 
dairying;  the  love  of  feminine  display,  exemplified  in  the 
various  types  of  dairymaids,  ranging-  from  the  pale  lily  tc  the 
buxom  red,  red  rose ;  the  hope  of  winning  a  prize,  and  so  on. 
It  will  thus  be  inferred  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  com- 
petitors were  girls. 

The  295  separate  entries  does  not  mean  that  there 
were  as  many  individuals  competing.  There  being 
sixteen  classes  in  these  contests  allowed  of  many  of 
the  contestants  entering  in  several  separate  classes, 
with  the  chance  of  winning  as  many  prizes. 

The  display  of  butter  showed  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, not  a  little  of  which  must  fairly  be  credited 
to  the  eighteen  years'  ett'(n-ts  of  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers'  Association. 

To  those  who  remember  the  early  dairy  shows  the 
all-round  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  British  and  Irish  butter  will  be  ap- 
parent. 

That  a  marked  improvement  in  the  average 
quality  has  taken  place  cannot  be  denied,  and  this  is 
the  task  which  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion set  itself  to  perform. 

The  same  improvement  would,  in  course  of  time, 
and  tliat  not  very  long,  be  brought  about  by  the 
establishment  of  one  or  two  dairy  schoois  for  tech- 
nical instruction  in  dairy  work  in  California.  We 
might  not  have  the  "buxom  lasses"  in  attendance; 
it  would  not  be  necessary,  for,  as  dairying  is  carried 
on  in  this  country,  it  is  better  fitted  for  man's  work 
than  woman's.  Then,  with  the  addition  of  a  properly 
managed  working  dairy  in  connection  with  any  dairy 
show,  as  suggested  last  week,  there  would  be  a 
rapid  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of  our 
dairy  products. 

The  best  butter  or  cheese  that  is  made  to-day,  or 
the  best  that  has  been  made  for  a  long  time  back, 
might  not  be  improved  upon,  but  there  would  be 
more  of  that  kind  and  quality  which  is  most  in 
demand. 

At  the  London  Dairy  Show  there  were  no  fewer 
than  393  entries — four  classes — for  premiums  for  best 
butter,  as  variously  made  for  market  and  to  suit  the 
dilferent  tastes  of  the  public  as  to  much  or  little  salt 
or  with  no  salt  at  all,  some  of  the  butter  being  made 
from  sour  and  some  from  sweet  cream. 

THE  cow  TESTS. 

I  will  now  refer  to. the  milk  and  butter  tests  and 
briefly  show  what  the  best  cows  produced  in  their 
respective  t  rials.  There  are  two  classes  for  cows 
yielding  the  most  butter  by  churning  the  cream — one 
for  Jerseys  and  the  other  for  Shorthorns. 

The  milk  of  one  day  was  separated  and  the  cream 
churned  on  the  following  day.  There  were  ten 
Shorthorn  cows  and  twenty  Jerseys.  A  special  test 
room  was  set  apart  lor  the  work,  as  also  a  special 
enclosure  for  churning  and  making  up.  The  Dairy 
Supply  Company  very  kindly  fixed  up  two  sepa- 
rators and  worked  the  same  in  separating  the  thirty 
samples  of  milk,  while  the  British  Dairy  Institute 
staff  did  the  actual  work  of  churning. 

There  were  three  Shorthorn  cows  that  made  over 
two  pounds  of  butter  from  one  day's  milk.  The  first 
prize  cow  gave  54  pounds  6  ounces  of  milk  and  2 
pounds  10  ounces  of  butter,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  butter  from  20.8  pounds  of  milk.  The 
second  best  cow  made  2  pounds  6  ounces  of  butter 
from  45  pounds  2  ounces  of  milk,  and  the  third  best 
2  pounds  2  ounces  of  butter  from  50  pounds  4  ounces 
of  milk.  These  cows  were  "  fresh;"  all  of  them  had 
calved  within  twelve  days  of  the  test. 

There  was  only  one  Jersey  cow  that  made  over  two 
pounds  of  butter.  She  gave  35  pounds  13  ounces  of 
milk  and  2  pounds  2'i  ounces  of  butter.  There  were 
two  others  that  gave  1  pound  J4i  ounces  each,  which 
must  be  considered  good  cows,  as  they  had  been 
milking  179  days  and  136  days  respectively. 

The  ten  Shorthorn  cows  gave  499  pounds  of  milk, 
yielding  17  pounds  %  ounces  of  butter,  or  an  average 
of  28.2  ounces  per  day  for  each  cow. 

The  twenty  Jerseys  gave  58G  pounds  of  milk  and 
30  pounds  of  butter,  or  an  average  of  24  ounces 
per  cow. 

THE  MILKING  TRIALS. 

In  this  class  there  were  five  different  breeds  rep- 
resented, viz.,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Guernseys, 
Ayrshires,  Red  Polls,  besides  crossed  or  mixed 
breeds.    Both  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  is  con- 


sidered in  this  class,  the  quantity  of  solids  being  de- 
termined by  analysis.  The  cows  are  milked  two 
days,  and  the  average  weight  of  milk  taken  for  both 
morning  and  evening  of  the  two  days;  the  per  cent 
of  fat  and  other  solids  in  each  is  given. 

In  three  of  the  four  winning  Shorthorn  cows 
named  in  the  table  showing  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk,  the  morning's  milk  is  richer  in  fat  than  the 
evening's  milk,  while  it  is  exactly  the  opposite  with 
the  four  Jersey  cows,  three  of  them  giving  richer 
milk  at  night. 

As  a  rule,  the  milk  that  is  richest  in  fat  contains 
the  largest  per  cent  of  total  solids,  but  not  always 
the  greatest  per  cent  of  solids  other  than  fat,  though 
quite  frequently  it  is  the  case. 

That  rule  holds  good  with  four  out  of  the  five 
breeds  above  named,  the  two  Red  Polls  being  the 
exception.  The  milk  from  these  cows  ranks  lower 
in  quality  than  that  of  any  other  premium  cow,  as 
given  in  the  table  showing  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk  from  all  the  winning  cows.  Yet  the  rule  holds 
good  with  these  two  cows  as  individuals,  one  giving 
2.92  and  3.52  per  cent  fat  against  12.02  and  12.28 
per  cent  of  toial  solids.  The  other  cow  has  2.94  and 
3.52  per  cent  fat  against  11.64  and  12.16  per  cent  of 
total  solids,  respectively. 

For  comparison  I  select  one  milking,  with  highest 
and  lowest  per  cent  of  fat,  giving  also  the  per  cent 
total  solids  of  same,  of  two  cows  of  each  of  the  four 
breeds,  putting  the  same  in  tabular  form  for  ease  of 
reference. 

There  are  eight  milkings,  from  eight  difterent 
cows,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  case  the  milk 
containing  the  lowest  per  cent  of  fat  has  also  the 
lowest  per  cent  of  total  solids  in  the  milk. 


BREED. 

Highest  and 
lowest  per 
cent  fat  in  1 
milk   1 

Highest  and 
lowest  per 
cent  of  total 
solids  in 
milk  

Weight  of 
milk,  one 
day,  in  lbs.. 

Weight  of  fat, 
one  day,  in 
pounds  

5.U8 

14.18 

59.4 

2  944 

Shorthorn .   

a. 71 

11  28 

64.5 

2.295 

Jersey  

e. 

.  15  74 

89.1 

2.085 

Jersey    

3. 

11.96 

41.6 

1.658 

6,80 

15.20 

17,9 

1.04 

Guernsey. 

4.24 

in.  40 

37.7 

1.217 

Ayrshire  -  , 

5  40 

14  74 

51. 

2.54 

Ayrshire  

4  m 

14.14 

46.8 

2.081 

One  cross-breed  

4.19 

l.S  24 

55.2 

2.172 

JUDGINO  BY  POINTS. 

In  awarding  the  premiums  for  both  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk,  a  scale  of  points  is  established  by 
which  to  govern  tlie  awards.    It  is  as  follows: 

One  point  for  every  pound  of  milk  given  in  one 
day. 

Twenty  points  for  each  pound  of  fat  in  one  day. 
Four  points  for  each  pound  of  solids  other  than 
fat  in  same. 

One  point  for  each  ten  days  the  cow  has  been  in 
milk,  after  the  first  twenty  days. 

According  to  the  above  scale,  if  a  cow  has  been  in 
milk  ninety  days  since  having  her  last  calf,  she 
is  entitled  to  a  credit  of  seven  points,  being  equal  to 
seven  pounds  of  milk  for  the  one  day's  trial,  for  the 
seventy  days  of  milking  over  and  above  the  first 
twenty  days  after  calving.  For  each  breed  of  cows 
there  are  three  premiums  offered,  with  one  cow 
named  as  a  reserve,  in  case  all  the  rules  and  condi- 
tions of  the  association  had  not  been  complied  with 
in  regard  to  any  of  the  winning  cows. 

BREEDS  COMPARED  AGAIN. 

In  again  referring  to  the  table  in  the  Guzittc  I  find 
that  I  have  overlooked  the  Shorthorn  cow  giving  the 
highest  per  cent  fat,  5.39,  in  any  one  milking  of  cows 
of  that  breed,  and  14.78  per  cent  of  total  solids  in 
the  same  milk.  The  day's  milk  from  the  same  cow 
was  56.2  pounds,  and  the  fat  in  same  2.616  pounds, 
an  average  of  4.65  per  cent  fat. 

The  59.4  pounds  of  milk  given  by  the  best  Short- 
horn cow  had  an  averag(>  of  4.95  per  cent  butter  fat, 
and  the  51  pounds  given  by  the  best  Ayrshire  cow  in 
one  day  had  practically  an  average  of  five  per  cent 
fat. 

The  above  figures  show  that  there  are  Shorthorn 
and  Ayrshire  cows  that  give  exceptionally  rich  milk, 
as  well  as  a  good  lot  of  it. 

Two  of  the  Jersey  cows  gave  milk  containing  less 
than  four  per  cent  of  fat,  one  of  them  touching  the 
three  ])er  cent  point,  but  at  one  milking  only.  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that  the  crossbred  cow  gave 
more  milk  and  more  butter  fat  than  either  of  the 
Jerseys. 

As  regards  number  of  points  gained  by  each  of  the 

prize- winning  cows,  they  are  as  follows: 

First.      Second.  Third. 

Shorlhorns  140.1  129.3  126.9 

L<n»  ID.U 

116.9 

Jerseys   100.8  96.0  94.1 

Guernseys   78.5  58.5  . . 

Ayrshires   .121.4  107.1 

Red  Polls   ...  94.1  91.5 

Uat  10.0  10.0 

84.1  81.5 

The  deduction  of  ten  points  is  made  when  the  milk 
contains  less  than  three  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  as  it 
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did  in  that  of  the  three  cows  so  marked,  but  only  in 
one  of  the  two  milkinj^s  of  each  cow. 

All  the  cows  referred  to  above  are  over  five  years 
and  under  ten  years  old.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able cows,  or  rather  a  heifer,  of  the  year  was  a 
Jersey,  three  years  and  one  month  old,  that  jjavc  in 
one  day  SO  pounds  14  ounces  of  milk,  which  yielded. 
l)y  chemical  analysis.  42.8  ounces  of  butter  fat  at  the 
Royal  Show  in  June  last  in  the  test  for  the  cow  giv- 
injr  the  •(reatest  weij^ht  of  butter  fat  in  one  day. 

I  have  now  given  the  best  results  obtained  from 
milch  cows  of  tlie  several  recofi^nized  breeds  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  as  haviny  been  tested  at 
Ihe  principal  dairy  shows  of  both  England  and  the 
United  States  in  18!I4.  1  hope  the  figures  are  in 
such  form  as  to  be  easily  understood,  so  that  any  of 
your  readers  who  may  be  interested  can,  without 
much  trouble,  make  comparisons  between  the  merits 
of  the  difTerent  brei'ds  of  cattle  referred  to. 

RoBT.  AsiIKlKSKR. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co..  Cal. 

THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Founder  and  Ringbone. 


In  continuing  his  discussion  of  the  causes  and  cure  i 
of  lameness  in  horses  and  mules,  of  which  we  have 
given  the  earlier  parts  in  preceding  issues  of  the 
l^iTRAL,  Dr.  Tait  Butler  of  the  Mississippi  Experi- 
ment Station  treats  next  of  two  common  t  roubles,  j 
po))ularly  called  founder  and  ringbone.  | 
i,.\MiNrris, 

Or  founder  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  an  inflannna- 
tion  of  the  sensitive  lamina'  or  soft  structure  be- 
tween the  hoof  and  bones  of  the  foot.  The  popu- 
lar belief  that  founder  is  in  the  legs  and  chest  is  an 
error.  The  disease  is  in  the  feet,  and  those  symp- 
toms which  make  it  appear  as  a  stiffness  in  the  legs 
and  shoulders  are  but  the  natural  results  of  .soreness 
in  the  feet 

C'liistii. — While  we  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  satis- 
factory exjjlanation  of  the  fact,  we  are  none  the  less 
certain  that  any  irritation  of  the  digestive  tract,  or, 
in  fact,  any  extensive  irritation  of  any  mucous  sur- 
face may  produce  an  inflammation  of  the  sensitive 
laminie  of  the  feet.  Therefore,  latninitis  ma}-  be 
produced  by  a  change  of  food  or  excessive  feeding,  a 
change  of  work  or  excessive  work,  large  quantities  of 
food  or  water  when  warm  oi'  fatigued,  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  such  as  cooling  too  fast  when 
sweating,  and  a  long  drive  on  hard  roads,  especrally 
without  shoes.  Excessive  purging  or  diarrhuea  may 
also  produce  it.  Laminitis  occasionally  results  from 
the  irritation  of  foaling,  but  this  is  not  common. 

Si/mf>/i»)is. — Founder  may  occur  in  the  fore  or  hind 
feet,  or  in  both:  but  generally  the  fore  feet  are  those 
affected.  A  stiffness  and  disinclination  to  move  are 
perhaps  the  first  symptoms  noticed.  There  will  be  a 
d  -cided  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  bod}'  while 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  will  be  increased. 
The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  of  the  horse  is 
from  ninety-nine  to  one  hundred  degrees  F. ,  while 
the  pulse  is  from  thirt^'-six  to  fortj'  beats  per 
minute.  The  best  place  to  take  the  temperature  is 
in  the  rectum,  and  the  pulse  can  best  be  felt  on  the 
lower  and  inner  part  of  the  lower  jaw  at  about  the 
center  as  regards  distance  from  before  backwards. 
The  position  in  which  the  animal  stands  is  cliaracter- 
istic.  The  fore  feet  will  be  placed  well  forwai'd  so 
that  the  weight  will  be  borne  by  the  heels,  while  the 
hind  feet  are  brought  well  up  under  the  body  in  order 
to  take  as  much  weight  off  the  front  feet  as  possible,. 
This  position  gives  a  rather  unsteady  appearance  to 
the  animal  and  the  hind  feet  are  frequently  shifted  in 
order  to  maintain  as  steady  a  position  as  possible. 
From  this  fact  founder  is  frequently  mistaken  by  in- 
experienced persons  for  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.  An 
increase  ot  heat  in  the  feet  with  a  manifestation  of 
pain  when  the  hoofs  are  tapped  with  a  hammer  are, 
when  taken  with  the  foregoing,  satisfactory  evi- 
dences of. founder. 

Trititmnit. — Remove  the  shoes  and  apply  moisture 
to  the  feet.  The  lattei'  may  be  done  by  standing  the 
animal  in  water  five  or  six  inches  deep  each  day, 
several  hours  at  a  time,  or  by  the  application  of  a 
poultice  of  wheat  bran  nr  flaxseed  meal.  The  poul- 
tice may  be  applied  by  the  use  of  a  sack  large  enough 
to  envelop  the  foot  and  hold  sufficient  of  the  poultice 
to  retain  the  moisture  for  some  time.  This  applica- 
tion of  moisture  to  the  feet  should  be  continued  until 


the  severity  of  the  inflammation  and  lameness  has 
subsided. 

Unless  the  founder  be  due  to  excessive  purgation, 
a  quart  of  linseed  oil  should  be  given  as  a  purgative. 
During  the  first  forty-eight  hours  from  thirty  to 
forty  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  may  be  given  every 
three  or  four  hours.  One  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash 
(saltpeter)  should  also  be  given  three  times  a  day  in 
the  feed  or  on  the  tongue.  If  the  lameness  continues 
after  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  a  rest  of 
several  weeks  on  a  soft  pasture  and  the  application 
of  a  blister  around  the  top  of  the  hoof  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  following  mixture  has  been  tound  useful  as  a 
blister:  Red  iodide  of  mercui-y,  one  ])art;  lard, 
four  parts;  cereate  of  canlharides,  four  part-s.  Ap- 
ply around  the  to])  of  the  hoof,  except  at  the  heels, 
and  rub  well  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  animal 
should  be  tied  so  that  it  cannot  get  its  mouth  to  the 
blistered  part  for  several  hours. 

RINOKONK. 

There  are  t  wo  joints  in  the  log  of  a  horse  below 
the  fetlock  joint.  The  upper  is  known  as  the  pas- 
tern, and  the  lower  as  the  coffin  joint.  The  latter  is 
enclosed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof,  while  the  for- 
mer is  between  th(>  top  of  the  hoof  and  the  fetlock 
joint.  Ringbone  may  affect  either  of  these  joints.  It 
is  a  bony  enlargement,  resulting  fi-om  an  inflamma- 
tion in  the  bone  or  its  covering,  the  periosteum.  An 
inflammation  in  any  part  of  the  body  results  in  an 
oozing  of  blood  from  the  vessels  mto  the  surrounding 
tissues  and  consequent  swelling.  If  this  exudation  is 
in  bone  tissue,  it  is  likely  to  be  converted  into  bone 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  callous  foriHs  in  soft 
tissue.  The  deposit  of  bone  tissue  around  the  joint 
and  sometimes  in  the  joint  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  and  hence  the  name  "  ringbone." 

( 'nil Kf'x.-— There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  a  pre- 
disposition to  certain  diseases  of  the  bones  may  be 
transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  Experience 
and  observation  has  taught  this,  and  heredity  plays 
an  important  jiai-t  in  the  causation  of  ringljone,  in 
the  matter  of  a  faulty  conformation  of  the  legs.  A 
short  straight  j^astern.  and  an  unusually  long  and 
obli(|ue  one.  are  equally  objectionable:  the  former  be- 
cause the  concussion  or  jar  is  thereby  increased,  and 
the  latter  because  of  the  great  strain  put  upon  the 
parts.  Any  direct  injury,  such  as  a  kick  from  an- 
othei'  animal  or  a  blow  of  any  sort  in  any  of  these 
joints,  may  result  in  ringbone,  but  the  most  common 
cause  is  pi'rha])s  a  strain.  It  is  also  produced  in 
young  colts  by  the  toes  being  allowed  to  grow  too 
long,  or  by  the  hoof  becoming  uneven  on  the  ground 
surface  from  insufficient  and  irregular  wear,  thereby 
throwing  unctiual  pressure  or  weight  on  the  parts. 

tSi/iiiji/i'iiis.  -Ringbone  may  occur  in  any  of  tlie  legs, 
but  the  hind  legs  are  more  frequently  affected.  The 
lameness,  which  is  usually  the  first  indication  of  the 
disease,  is  not  entirely  characteristic.  It  is  usually 
more  or  less  intermilient,  and  is  especially  marked 
after  the  animal  has  been  subjected  to  very  severe 
labor.  This,  however,  is  not  of  much  diagnostic 
value,  as  the  same  conditions  occur  in  other  forms  of 
lameness.  Bending  the  foot  backward  and  forward 
and  from  side  to  side,  and  at  the  same  time  putting 
pressure  on  the  parts  with  the  hand,  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce evidence  of  ])ain.  As  the  disease  advances,  an 
enlargement  may  usually  be  seen.  This  is  best  seen 
by  standing  in  front  of  the  animal  and  comparing  one 
leg  with  the  other.  If  the  lower  joint  be  affei'ted,  a 
bulging  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof  will  occur.  An 
increase  of  heal  in  the  ]jart  will  also  usually  be  per- 
ceptible. 

Triiitiiiiiit. — The  hoof  should  be  the  first  to  i-ei-eive 
attention.  It  is  important  that  the  foot  should  be 
leveled  ,so  as  to  pro])erly  throw  the  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal on  those  parts  intended  to  bear  it.  A  long  toe, 
or  one  side  of  the  hoof  decidedly  higher  than  -the 
other,  are  frecpient  causes  of  ringbone  and  therefore 
must  not  exist  if  the  treatment  is  to  be  of  service.  A 
rest  of  three  or  foui-  months  is  an  essential,  and  it  ix 
not  suflicient  to  turn  the  animal  on  pasture,  but  he 
should  be  kept  as  neai"  absolute  (juiet  as  jiossible.  It 
is  a  fact  whii-h  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  tiiat  those 
who  hav(>  the  best  success  in  tiN-atiiig  lameness  are 
those  who  are  most  successful  in  sei-uring  a  long  rest 
for  their  patients. 

A  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  enlargement 
every  two  or  three  weeks  for  several  months,  and  for 
that  purpose,  perha|)s,  nothing  is  better  than:  Red 
iodide  of  mercury,  one  part;  lard,  four  parts.  These 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  applied  with  smart 


friction  after  all  the  hair  has  been  removed  from  the 
I  parts. 

I    The  head  of  the  animal  should  be  tied  up  for  eight 
or  ten  hours  after  the  application  of  the  blister,  and 
then  a  little  lard  may  be  applied  to  the  blistered  sur- 
face. This  application  of  lard  may  be  repeated  every 
two  or  three  days  until  the  next  blister  is  applied. 
1  The  line  of  treatment  which  has  probably  met  with 
the  greatest  success  is  that  of  puncturing  the  en- 
largement with  a  redhot  iron  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil  when  well  sharp- 
ened.   The  punctures  should   be  about  one  inch 
,  apart,  and  while  they  may  be  deep  they  should  not 
open  the  joints  nor  wound  other  impoi'tant  struc- 
tures.   This  "firing"  may  bi'  repeated  in  six  or 
I  eight  weeks  if  sufficient  improvement  has  not  l)een 
I  made.     After  the  firing  the  parts  should  be  greased 
;  every  two  or  three  days  with  carbolized  oil  or  petro- 
latum (one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  fifteen  ])arts  of 
lard  or  petrolatum)  until  the  wounds  thoroughly 
heal.    The  enlargement  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
I  means  that  are  safe.  but.  if  the  lameness  is  cured, 
■  it  may  be  gradually  absorbed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
!  tent.     Ringbone  is  a  serious  affection  and  the  treat- 
ment has  been  by  no  means  uniformly  successful.  If, 
however,  the  animal  be  young  and  the  disease  be  in 
its  first  stages,  a  recovery  sufficient  for  slow  work 
may  usually  be  expected. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Fattening  Fowls. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  fatten  up  some 
fowls  to  concert  pitch  according  to  high  English  art 
in  feeding.  A  foreign  correspondent  of  the  ('imiitiy 
(Jintlemaii  has  been  favored  with  a  statenumt  from 
one  of  the  most  successful  poultry  fatteners,  as  to 
the  rules  which  guide  him.  and  the  methods  lie 
adopts  to  secure  success.  The  following  is  a  sum 
mary  of  his  observations: 

1.  In  fattening  fowls  the  actual  (juantity  of  food 
supplied  goes  only  a  little  way  in  the  production  of 
flesh  as  comparetl  with  the  conditions  under  which 
the  birds  are  kept. 

2.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  reaili 
ness  with  whicVi  fowls  fatten,  even  of  the  same  va- 
riety. In  selecting  for  this  purpose,  a  large  framed 
bird  should  be  chosen,  and  one  that  has  well  grown. 

A.  The  birds  thus  selected  should  be  ])laced  in  a 
large  run  (outside),  and  for  the  first  tliree  or  four 
weeks  fed  on  no  more  than  one  meal  a  day;  then 
gradually  inc?'easing  the  quantity  until  they  have  as 
much  as  they  can  eat,  when  they  are  finally  finished 
off  by  cramming,  which  in  itself  occupies  three 
weeks.  The  object  of  this  treatment  is  to  reduce 
them  as  much  as  possible  at  first,  and  then  gradually 
build  up  the  flesh  upon  the  frame.  This  method  i>- 
not  suitable  for  3'oung  chickens,  which  are  fed  right 
off,  but  for  large  fowls  to  be  killed  about  T'hristmas. 

4.  When  cramming  connnences,  each  Ijird  should 
be  placed  in  a  separate  pen,  or  half  a  dozen  of  the 
same  age  and  sex  together,  in  a  quiet,  sweet  and,  if 
possible,  rather  dark  room  c»r  shed,  and  for  the  first 
few  days  be  fed  from  a  trough,  finishing  off  by  the 
crammer.  The  tood  should  consist  of  either  fine 
barley  meal  or  fine  Iventish  gi-ound  oats,  mixed  with 
a  little  fat,  and  made  with  milk  into  a  paste  when 
feeding  from  the  trough,  and  like  verj'  thick  cream 
when  used  with  the  crammer.  The  fat  should  In- 
small  in  quantity  at  first,  l)Ut  may  be  gradually  in 
ci-eased  during  the  process. 

.").  Before  a  bird  is  crammed  each  meal  the  croj) 
is  felt,  and  if  there  i-emains  any  food  in  it  from  the 
previous  meal  no  food  is  given  until  the  next  time  of 
feeding.  Observations  should  be  made  as  to  the 
quantity  assimilated,  so  as  to  give  a  fowl  each  time 
as  near  as  possible  just  about  as  much  as  it  can  ili- 
gest.  Should  a  liird  show  any  signs  of  sickness 
during  the  jiroci-ss  it  should  be  placed  in  an  open  run 
for  t  w<'nty-f'iin-  hours  without  food.  To  aid  digestion 
grit  may  be  kept  in  a  dish  before  each  jien,  and 
bf)iled  nettles  mixed  with  the  food  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  as  an  aid  in  keeping  the  blood  cool.  Voung 
chickens  may  be  fed  thrice  a  day,  but  for  older  bii-ils 
twice  a  day  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

t).  .After  the  bii'ds  are  kiUed.  to  pi'epare  for 
which  they  shoulil  be  kept  without  fotnl  for-  thirty- 
six  hours,  the  blood  is  drained  from  the  body,  and 
the  fowls  are  plucked  immediately.  The  meal  isthi>n 
drawn  by  the  hands  forward  to  the  breast,  and  the 
legs  tied  ijack  to  keep  it  in  place. 


BLAKE,  MOFFirr  &  TOWNE. 

UK.^LERS  IN  

PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

ULAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Ot. 


California 


If  .vou  want  lo  know 
about  California  and  the 
Haclflc  States,  send  for 
ra<*ifi<-  Kural  f'r<.KN. 
tlie  Best  IUii9trate<l  and  Leadinir  Fannliiy  and  Hori- 
Icultural  Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  50  ci'nts 
for  n  nios.  Two  sample  copies.  Ilk'.  The  l»e>>  ey 
rubliahlDK  Co.,  riO  Market  St..  San  Praudacc 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

F»ERKIINS 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 


( Dmplele  outlits  for  small  farm  irrif,'atiou.  luuci  to 
4II.IIWJ  gallons  per  hour. 

Pri»us,  according  lo  capaolty,  tiiUU  and  upwards 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

1 17  Main  St,  San  Francisco. 


WHY  SOME  WIRE  FENCES  FAIL. 


Take  40  nxN  of  H'.ruisrlit  wire  fence,  nn 
matter  what  the  name  oi-  hmv  l)lg  the  wires.  It 
mustconform  to  Nat  i; rc'.s l:i ws.  l>:ieend  may 
be  fastened  li>  H  nieei Ifig  house,  the  otln  r  t" 
a  big  burn,  but  when  a  cold  (la.v  cinries,  elltn  r 
iheM.  II.  and  the  B.  will  moxe  «  In.  nearer 
together,  or  If  the  wires  do  not  break,  they 
will  iitretelii  afterwards  t» -a.  and  iie>er 
i-oniolmi-k.  ThIsgroat  power  of  Nal  ure  k  novvs 
no  mauler,  except  the  Colled  Springs  of  thi- 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE,      Adrian.  Mich 
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Our  Now  Gorh^m  Soocior 


IMPROVED  FOR  SEASON  OF  1894=95. 
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8-foot..  Doulile  Gear,  with  3  Horses  will  seed  15  Acres  per  Day.  weight  730  II>h.   With  Cultivator  

10     •'  '•  ••     4       '•  "        35     "  ••  ••       lOlO    ■•         ••  ••   

18     ••  ••  ■•     4       ••  •■        34     •'  •■  ••       1355  •■ 

14     ••'  '•  "     «       "  "        40     '•  ••  '•       140O  '■ 

If  caster  wheel  is  not  wanted,  (loiliu't  from  list  *15  OO. 

The  Improvyed  Gorharri  Is  ftirnlshecl  u/Ith  a  Spring  Tooth  Cultliyator. 

The  Gorham,  unlike  foree  feed  seeders  and  drills,  DOES  NOT  CRACK  THE  SEED,  and  is  the  only  macliine  for  which  this  claim  can  be  made  It  is  im- 
proved to  date;  has  all  desirable  features, 

REMEMBER  Uiat  there  is  no  other  Seeder  like  the  Gorham,  end  one  of  the  chief  characterists  of  the  Gorham  is  its  paramount  superiority  as  a  Seeder, 
overall  others. 


1894  TESTIMONIALS. 

Pkt..vi.i'ma,  Nov.  6th,  18SM. 
Messrs.  Hakkk  &  Hamji.ton,  San  Francisco 
Cal.— Gentlemen:  —  The  lO-tt.  Improved  Gorham 
.Seeder,  with  Spring  Tooth  Cultivator,  which  wc 
bought  from  your  agents.  Bauer  &  Schluckcbier, 
is,  we  desire  to  state,  the  most  satisfactory 
seeder  in  every  detail  that  we  have  ever  used. 
The  Force  Feed  AttHchments  are  perfect.  It  is 
iuipossibl(>  to  choke  them  and  they  cannot  crack 
Ihe  grain.  The  .Spring  Tooth  Cultivator  is  a  de- 
cided improveinent.    Yours  very  truly. 

(Signed)    Meacham  &  H  i  N k i.K. 

THA(  Y,  Cai,.,  Oct.  30th,  IHM. 
Mkssks.  Bakkk  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.— Gentlemen:— The  8-ft.  Gorham  Seeder  and 
Spring  Tooth  Cultivator,  which  I  bought  this 
season  from  yotir  agents.  Garibaldi  &  Ehlors,  of 
Bethany,  has  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  lam 
sowing  foul  barley  with  it,  and  find  that  it  never 
chokes,  and  does  not  crack  the  grain,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Spring  Tooth  Cultivator  Attach- 
ment is  the  best  device  yet  used  for  cultivating 
the  ground. 

I  am  sowing  IK  acres  per  day  with  the  8-ft.  ma- 
chine. I  would  recommend  the  Gorham  to  any  one 
desiring  a  tool  of  that  description.  Yours  very 
truly,  (Signed!   Peter  Bra Asr  H. 


BAKER  Sc  HATVYILTON,  TVYanufacturers, 


SftlN  FRftlNCISCO. 


SrtCRrt/VlEINTO, 


LOS  «INGELES. 


DRILLS 


Oil  Wells 

And  all  Purposes. 
Stationary   or  Portable. 
For  ten  days  address 


A.  CAMERON, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 


F.  C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  Puuips — for  hand,  wind  mill  and 
power  use.  Adapted  for  all  depths  of  wells.  Pipe,  PI  pe  Pltting-».  Brass 
Qooda.  Hose,  Taiika.  etc.   Semi  for  our  Caialuifiie.  ma  lied  fret. 

WOODIN 

3i:2-314-  /VlarUet  St. 


&  LITTLE, 

San  F^ranclsco 


RR/\INdS    S7VVIXH    &  CO., 


-IMAMIFACTIIKKKS  OK- 


Any  size  yon  want,  20 
to  56  in  hic;b.  Tires  I 
to  8  m. wide— hubs  to 
tit  aoy  axle.  N:ive,<4 
C.'ost  many  times  in 
a  se&BOD  to  have  set 
of  lotr  wheels  to  tit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
bugs.  &c.  No  resetting  of 
tires,  Oatl*g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
^uiiicy,  111, 


We  huv(r  one  of  these  eugiues  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  Keasou  and  was  taken  t)ack 
l^y  Us  by  reason  of  illuess  of  purchaser,  Kngiue  is 
lu  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  tlrst  sent  from  the  factory,  A  BARGAIN,  I 
Indicated  power,  MJ-horse;  Cylinders,  8.\8;  Wheels, 
S  ft,  high,  28  in,  wide;  weight,  less  than  111  tons. 
Price  when  new.  %\HX\. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  I«  Druiiini  ."Street.  SS«n  Franeiseo. 

TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JACKSON    &  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  3»«  Market  Street 
SAN  FKANCISCO.  CAL. 


H^OR    TO\A/IN    \/VyrtTER  W/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEAI-E  STREET,  SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  reiiuired.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

73Q  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHE/\F». 

Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 


AGO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

TtM  moBt  aacceisfDl  ooUase  on  thla  continent.    For  farther  partioalars  address  the  Beoretary, 

J(S.  UUUUJiM.  JM.  K.  C.  V.  S.,  2&37-«fi3»  HUite  Ht.,rblca«o.  III. 


BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

2C8-211  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Condncted  on  both  the  European  and 
American  Plan. 

This  favorile  hotel,  located  in  the  best  and  most 
central  portion  of  tlie  city,  is  under  the  experienced 
management  of  ('H.\S.  MGNTGOMEKV,  and  is  as 
good,  if  not  the  best.  Family  and  Husinc^ss  Men's 
Hotel  in  .San  Francisco. 

Home  Comforts,  Cuisine  Unexcelled.  First  Class 
Service  and  the  Highest  Standard  of  Kespectabil- 
ity  (iuaranteed. 

Our  rooms  cannot  be  surpassed  for  Neatness  and 
('oniforl, 

I'ilectric  return  call  bells  and  electric  lights. 

Hoard  an<l  Room,  per  ilav,  *I  ,.t0,  *  1,7.^)  *  *-.MHi. 

Hoard  ami  Kooiii.  per  week,  $7,U0  lo  tIJ.IKI.  Sim,'li' 
KoiPlns,  .">0  els,  td  %y\t\. 

I''ri  r  (.'uacli  to  and  from  the  hotel. 

Comfort  !    Economy  !    Speed  ! 

 Are  combini'd  in  the  

UNION  PARER  AND  CORER. 

(COMFORT— Does  not  cul.callovis  c.r  crMiiip  the 
baud.  ICCONOM^  -  VVill  save  one  siuk  in  every 
live  or  si.\  of  potatoes  over  ihe  old  way.  and  do  as 
well  on  olhir  vegetables  and  fruits.  SPKEU— 
Much  faster  than  I  lie  knife.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  'I'rv  one  and  be  convinced.  Twi'ntv- 
tlvo  cents  each  ,  t  hree  for  sixty  cents.  Discount  to 
ugouts,    C.  X.  MIII(U0(;H,  rreiino,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Red  Suits  the  West. 


•  Any  color,  so  long  as  it  s  red," 

Is  the  color  that  suits  mo  best, 
Though  I  will  allow  there  is  raueh  to  be  said 

fur  yellow  and  frreen  and  the  rest; 
But  the  feeble  tints  which  some  affect 

In  the  things  they  make  or  buy 
Have  never— I  say  it  with  all  resiiect 

Appealed  to  uiy  critical  eye. 

There's  that  in  red  that  warmeth  the  blofid, 

And  quickeneth  a  man  within, 
And  briufjoth  to  speedy  and  pcrfei-t  bud 

The  g-erms  of  original  sin; 
.So,  though  I'm  properly  born  and  bred, 

I'll  own,  with  a  certain  zest. 
That  any  color,  so  long  as  it's  red, 

Is  the  Color  that  suits  me  best. 

For  where  is  the  color  that  can  compare 

With  the  blush  of  a  buxom  lass: 
Or  where  such  warmth  as  of  tlie  hair 

Of  the  genuine  white  horse  class  r 
And  lol  reflected  within  this  cup 

Of  cherry  Bordeaux  I  see 
What  inspiration  girdeth  me  up— 

Yes,  red  is  the  color  for  me  I 

Through  acres  and  acres  of  art  I've  strayed 

In  Italy,  Germany,  Franco : 
On  many  a  picture  a  master  has  made, 

I've  squandered  a  passing  glance  ; 
Marines  I  hate,  madonnas  and 

Those  Dutch  freaks  I  detest : 
But  the  peerless  daubs  of  my  native  laiiil  — 

They're  red,  and  I  like  them  best. 

'Tis  little  I  care  how  folks  deride— 

I'm  backed  by  the  West,  at  least: 
And  we  are  free  to  say  that  we  can't  abide 

The  tastes  that  obtain  down  East: 
And  we're  mighty  proud  to  have  it  said 

That  here.  In  the  ver.satile  West, 
Most  any  color,  '•  so  long  as  it's  red," 

Is  the  color  that  suits  us  best. 

—Eugene  Field. 


Going  to  Leave  the  Farm. 


The  work  of  the  farmhouse  was  over 
for  the  day;  the  children — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  oldest  son,  who  had  gone 
to  the  village — were  in  bed,  and  in  the 
big  comfortable  kitchen  Farmer  Hare- 
wood,  his  wife  and  his  wife's  sister, 
Mrs.  Lucas,  were  sitting  around  a  cen- 
ter table.  The  farmer  was  reading  a 
paper,  his  wife  was  putting  a  patch  on 
the  knee  of  little  Harry's  diminutive 
knickerbockers  and  Mrs.  Lucas  was 
crocheting  a  hood  of  blue  and  white 
zephyr  for  a  small  niece. 

There  was  .silence  in  the  kitchen, 
save  for  the  snapping  of  tlie  (ire  in  the 
stove,  the  ticking  of  the  eight-day 
clock  in  the  corner  and  the  rustle  of  the 
farmer's  newspaper,  and  when  Mrs. 
"Harewood  sighed  deeply,  both  her  sis- 
ter and  husband  looked  up  in  surprise. 

■'  What's  the  matter,  Sarah  ?  "  asked 
the  latter.  "  That  sigh  is  the  loudest  I 
ever  heard  you  give.  Has  anything 
gone  wrong  ?  You  look  as  though  you 
have  a  big  load  on  your  mind." 

"  I  have,"  answered  the  wife.  "  And 
it  is  a  load  you  must  share,  Eli;  I  have 
borne  it  alone  as  long  as  I  can  bear  it. 
There  is  great  trouble  in  store  for  us, 
husband — George  is  going  to  leave  the 
farm.'' 

The  newspaper  fell  to  the  floor  and 
for  a  moment  the  farmer  looked  at  his 
wife,  too  much  surprised  to  utter  a 
word. 

"Going  to  leave  the  farm  I''  he  re- 
plied at  last.  "Sarah,  you  must  be 
dreaming.'' 

Mrs.  Harewood  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"I  wish  I  were,"  she  said.  "No, 
Eli,  it  is  true.  George  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  us.  I  have  noticed  for 
months  past  that  beseemed  dissatisfied 
and  restless,  and  since  you  sold  Vixen 
he  has  grumbled  a  great  deal  about 
work  and  the  dulness  of  his  life.  And 
to-day  I  heard  him  say  to  Jasper  Flint 
that  he  would  not  bo  here  a  month  from 
now;  that  he  had  enough  of  farm  life; 
and  if  we  refused  our  consent  to  it  he 
would  run  away  and  take  his  chances." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  said  the 
farmer,  angrily.  "Consent  to  it !  I 
rather  think  not !  I  won't  consider  it 
for  a  moment.  What  would  he  be  worth 
a  year  from  now  if  T  let  him  go  ?  He'd 
fall  in  with  all  sorts  of  rascals  in  the 
city  and  get  us  into  trouble.  Besides, 
T  need  him  here.  It'll  he  ten  years  at 
least  before  Harry  can  take  his  place, 
and  he's  got  to  stay  if  I  have  to  tie  him 
down." 

'■  Why  don't  you  make  him  want  to 
stay.  Eli?"  asked  the  gentle  voice  of 
his  sister-in-law. 

"  If  he's  got  the  city  fever  on  him,  all 
the  talking  in  the  world  wouldn't  do 


any  good."  rejoined  the  farmer.  He 
wouldn't  listen  to  a  word." 

"  Don't  talk.  Don't  let  him  ever  sus- 
pect that  you  are  aware  of  his  desire 
to  leave  you.  Try  a  new  plan,  Eli,  a 
plan  I  have  been  thinking  of  all  day.  " 

"The  best  plan  I  know  of  is  to  tell 
him  my  mind  freely,  without  any  beat- 
ing about  the  bush;  and  the  sooner  it 
is  done  the  better. " 

"  Now,  Eli.  don't  be  above  taking  a 
woman's  advice.  Let  me  tell  you  how 
to  deal  with  George.  I  have  been  here 
three  months  now,  and  I  have  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  boy.  I  have  seen 
his  dissatisfaction,  and  recognized  the 
cause.  I  have  heard  him  talking  to 
Jasper  Flint  more  than  once,  and  only 
j'esterday  I  heard  him  say  that  if  he 
went  to  the  city  what  he  earned  would 
be  his  own,  but  that  here  he  worked 
from  dawn  to  dark,  and  was  no  better 
off  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the 
beginning.  He  says  that  Tom  Blythe, 
who  is  in  a  grocery  store  in  the  city 
gets  $12  a  week,  and  Tom  is  only  seven- 
teen. Now,  if  you  want  George  to  stay 
on  the  farm  give  him  an  interest  in  it, 
Eli.  He  is  eighteen  years  old,  and  has 
worked  faithfully  for  you  ever  since  he 
could  talk  plain.  He  has  his  food  and 
lodging,  and  two  suits  of  clothes  a  year, 
to  be  sure,  but  all  he  actually  owns  is 
the  collie  dog  which  is  always  at  his 
heels.  You  even  sold  the  only  horse 
you  had  that  was  fit  for  the  saddle,  and 
George  was  extremely  fond  of  Vixen." 

"It  seems  a  pity  to  keep  a  horse  that 
no  one  but  George  ever  rode,"  said  the 
farmer,  "and  she  was  too  light  for 
work.  I'm  a  poor  man  Hester,  and 
can't  afford  playthings  for  my  chil- 
dren." 

"  You  can  better  afford  to  keep  an 
extra  horse  than  to  have  your  son  leave 
you,  Eli.  'Whom  could  you  get  that 
would  take  the  interest  in  the  work 
that  George  has  ?  You  have  thought 
it  only  right  that  George  should  do  a 
big  share  toward  running  the  farm, 
and  considered  your  duty  done  in  jriving 
him  a  home.  You  are  disposed  to 
think  him  ungrateful  because  he  wants 
to  leave  you  now  that  every  year  makes 
his  services  more  valuable.  But  the 
boy  is  ambitious,  and  he  is  not  satisfied 
to  travel  in  a  circle.  He  wants  to  make 
some  headway,  and  'tis  only  natural." 

The  farmer  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand,  a  look  of  deep  thought  on  his 
grave,  weather-beaten  face.  His  gen- 
tle sister-in-law's  plain  speaking  had 
given  rise  to  thoughts  which  had  never 
before  entered  his  head. 

"1  believe  you  are  more  than  half 
right,  Hester,"  he  said.  "I'll  think  it 
all  over  to-night,  and  make  up  my  mind 
what  to  do.  I'd  be  lost  here  without 
George,  and  he  shan't  leave  the  farm  if 
I  can  help  it." 

"  Force  won't  keep  him,  Eli;  remem- 
ber that,"  and  Mrs.  Lucas  feeling  that 
she  had  said  enough,  folded  up  her 
work,  and  taking  up  a  lamp  from  a 
shelf  by  the  stove,  went  upstairs  to  her 
own  room. 

Just  at  daybreak  she  was  aroused 
from  a  sound  sleep  by  the  sound  of 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  yard,  and  looking 
out  of  the  window  she  saw  Eli  trotting 
away  on  Roan. 

"Where  can  he  be  going  at  this 
hour  ?  "  When  she  came  down  stairs  at 
six  o'clock  George  was  standing  by 
the  kitchen  table,  having  just  come  in 
with  two  pails  of  milk.  His  face  wore 
a  discontented,  unhappy  look,  and  he 
merely  nodded  in  return  for  his  aunt's 
cheery  "good  morning." 

A  few  minutes  later  his  father  enter- 
ed, but  George,  who  had  gone  to  one 
of  the  windows  and  was  looking  out 
dejectedly,  did  not  even  glance  up. 

You  were  out  early,  Eli,"  said  Mrs. 
Lucas.  I  heard  you  ride  away  at  day- 
break." 

"Yes,  I  went  to  Pine  Ridge  on  a 
matter  of  business. 

"  That's  where  you  sold  Vixen,  papa, 
isn't  it  ?  "  asked  little  Harry,  and  Mrs. 
Lucas  saw  a  (juiver  pass  over  George's 
face  as  the  child  spoke. 

"Yes,  my  boy,  I  sold  Vixen  to  Law- 
yer Stanley.  George,"  turning  to  his 
son,  "  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  part 
with  that  fifty-acre  lot  by  the  river. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  'i*  " 

"  Of  course  you  are  to  get  a  good 
price  for  \t,  sir,"  said  the  young  man 


indifferently.  "It's  the  best  piece  of 
land  you  have. " 

"  But  I  haven't  sold  it.  I  am  going 
to  give  it  away." 

"Give it  away!  "  repeated  George, 
roused  out  of  his  indifference  and  star- 
ing at  his  father  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  not  heard  aright. 

"  Yes,  deeded  it,  every  inch  of  it,  to 
some  one  I  think  a  great  deal  of,  and 
who  deserves  it,"  laying  his  hand  on 
his  son's  shoulder,  and  his  voice  weak- 
ened a  little.  "  I'm  going  to  give  it  to 
my  son,  George  Harewood,  to  have  and 
to  hold  as  he  sees  fit,  without  question 
or  advice.  " 

"Tome!  You  intend  to  give  that 
fifty  acres  to  me,  father!  " 

Yes,  my  boy,  and  with  my  whole 
heart.  You've  been  a  good  son,  George, 
and  I  only  wish  I  could  do  more  for  you. 
But  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  as  you  know, 
and  I  have  your  mother  and  three  little 
ones  to  provide  for,  too.  Still,  I  want 
you  to  have  a  start,  and  this  fifty-acre 
lot  will  yield  you  a  handsome  profit. 
You  can  have  three  days  a  week  to 
call  your  own.  and  that  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  work,  and  if  you  choose  to 
break  that  pair  of  young  oxen  I  bought 
the  other  day  from  Bagley  you  can 
have  them  for  your  trouble." 

This — this  seems  too  much,  sir," 
stammered  George.  "I  don't  know 
how  to  thank  you." 

"Too  much!  Then  I  don't  know 
what  you'll  say  to  this,"  and  the  farm- 
er took  his  son  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
out  on  the  porch.  "  There's  another 
present  for  you,  my  boy." 

"Vixen!"  the  word  came  from 
George's  lips  with  a  long  sigh  of  joy, 
and  with  one  bound  he  was  at  the  side 
of  the  black  mare  he  thought  never  to 
see  again,  and  had  both  arms  about 
her  neck.  "  O.  father,  I'd  rather  have 
Vixen  than  anything  else  in  this  world. " 

And  he  buried  his  face  in  the  pretty 
creature's  mane,  and  in  spite  of  his 
eighteen  years,  fairly  broke  down 
and  sobbed. 

That  ended  George's  desire  to  leave 
the  farm.  He  was  never  again  heard 
to  mention  the  subject,  and  he  grumbled 
no  more  about  hard  work  and  the  mo- 
notony of  his  life,  but  in  every  way 
tried  to  show  his  appreciation  of  his 
father's  kindness.  In  fact  Eli  Hare- 
wood was  wont  to  say  occasionally  in 
confidence  to  his  wife  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  bless  his  sister-in-law  for  good 
advice,  and  that  he  owed  it  to  her  that 
he  had  a  stalwart  arm  to  lean  on  in 
advancing  years. 

But  George  never  knew  to  what  he 
owed  the  change  in  his  fortune. — 
Selected. 

Gems  of  Thought. 


Modern  music — that  tongue  a  thou- 
sand times  richer  than  that  of  words — 
is  to  language  what  thought  is  to 
words. — Balzac. 

Pride  is  of  such  intimate  connection 
with  ingratitude  that  the  actions  of  in- 
gratitude seem  directly  resolvable  into 
pride  as  the  principal  reason  of  them.— 
South. 

Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes 
overcome,  seldom  extinguished.  Force 
maketh  nature  more  violent  in  the  re- 
turn; doctrine  and  discourse  maketh 
nature  less  importune;  but  custom  only 
doth  alter  and  subdue  nature. — Lord 
Bacon. 

How  much  1  regret  to  see  so  gener- 
ally abandoned  to  the  weeds  of  vanity 
that  fertile  and  vigorous  space  of  life  in 
which  miff/il  l/i  p/iniln/  the  oaks  and 
fruit  trees  of  enlightened  principle  and 
virtuous  habit,  which  growing  up  would 
yield  to  old  age  an  enjoyment,  a  glory 
and  a  shade  !  — John  Foster. 


The  Echo. 

I  asked  of  Echo,  t'other  day 

(Whose  words  are  few  and  often  funnvl. 
What  to  a  noxnee  she  could  say 

Of  courtship,  love  and  matrimony  .' 
Quoth  Echo,  plainly— "Matter o'  money." 

Whom  should  I  marry  ;   Should  it  be 
A  dashing  damsel,  gay  and  pert, 

A  pattern  of  inconsistency  ; 
Or  stylish,  mercenary  flirt 

Quoth  Echo,  sharply — '"'Nary  flirt." 

What  if  a-weary  of  the  strife 
That  long  ha.s' lured  the  dear  deceiver. 

She  promises  to  amend  her  life 
And  sin  no  more :  can  I  believe  her  I 

Quoth  Echo,  very  promptly — "Leave  her." 

But  if  some  maiden  with  a  heart 
On  me  should  venture  to  bestow  it. 

Pray  should  I  act  the  wiser  imrt 
Tc  take  the  treasure  or  forego  it  ( 

Quoth  Echo,  with  decision— "Go  it." 

But  what  if,  seemingly  afraid 
To  bind  her  fate  in  Hymen's  fetter. 

She  vows  she  means  to  die  a  maid, 
In  answer  to  my  loving  letter  ; 

Quoth  Echo,  rather  coolly— "Let  her." 

When  if,  in  spite  of  her  disdain, 
I  find  her  heart  entwined  about 

With  Cupid's  dear  delicious  chain 
So  closely  that  I  can't  get  out  ( 

Quoth  Echo,  laughingly— "Get  out." 

But  if  some  maid  with  beauty  blest 
As  pure  and  fair  as  heaven  can  make  her. 

Will  share  my  labor  and  my  rest 
Till  envious  death  shall  overtake  her  '. 

Quoth  Echo  (sotto  voce) — "  Take  her." 

-John  Godfrey  Saxe. 


Fashion  Notes. 


An  Englishman  has  devised  a  scheme 
for  leading  obnoxious  fumes  from  sew- 
ers up  into  the  gas-lamps  of  the  street  i 
and  there  burning  them.  Not  only  is 
health  thus  guarded  against  a  danger- 
ous poison,  but  the  luminosity  of  the 
gas-flame  is  increased. 

Inoculation  for  diphtheria  with 
serutn,  derived  from  the  culture  of 
get  ms  in  modifying  media,  has  been  ! 
tried  lately  in  France  as  well  as  other 
countries,  and  has  been  found  a  great 
protection  against  the  malady  itself.  i 


Muffs,  that  is  muffs  for  use,  are  the 
same  stiff,  medium-sized  rolls  we  have; 
known  for  some  time,  but  dainty  trifles 
in  silk  and  velvet,  and  hung  with  rib- 
bons, heads  and  even  flowers,  are  also 
shown.  Correct  tippets  have  only  one 
head,  and  are  preferred  in  sable,  Per- 
sian or  marten. 

Evening  skirts  are  made  to  lie  from 
two  to  five  inches  on  the  floor,  and  an^ 
trimmed  with  a  festooned  ruffle  of  lace 
or  chiffon.  Four  yards  and  four  yards 
and  a  half  are  the  widths  for  walking 
skirts.  Black  and  white  striped  silks 
are  very  stylish,  and  these  are  fre- 
quently cut  so  that  the  sides  form  a 
succession  of  Vs,  which  uses  up  an  im- 
mense amount  of  material. 

Ladies'  cloth  with  smooth  glossy  sur- 
face comes  in  very  striking  colors,  the 
new  bluet,  cerise  and  other  purplish 
reds  and  bright  green  among  them, 
which  are  often  made  more  showy  still 
bj' a  contrasting  color  being  used  for 
the  velvet  collar.  Thus  a  sage-green 
cloth  dress  has  a  color  of  mauve  velvet, 
one  of  tan  cloth  has  a  bluet  collar,  and 
a  cerise  cloth  is  also  topped  off  with 
bluet  velvet.  Sleek  mirror  velvet  is 
preferred  for  these  collars,  which  are 
cut  bias,  in  stocklike  folds,  and  are 
much  trimmed  on  the  sides  with 
rosettes  or  bunches  of  box  plaits,  or 
else  swallow  bows  with  pointed  wing- 
like loops  that  reach  up  to  the  ears. 

Rough  surfaced  stuffs  of  mixed  colors 
rival  plain,  smooth  cloths  in  the  street 
gowns  imported  for  autumn  and  win- 
ter. .  Boucle  cloths  have  soft,  curly 
loops  of  black  mohair  as  glossy  as  silk, 
on  loosely  woven  grounds  of  bluet, 
dark  red,  green  or  brown.  Zibelline 
and  fleecy  camel's  hair  have  tufts  of 
rose  or  cerise  on  checks  of  two  shades 
of  brown  or  gray,  or  else  light  bluet  on 
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black  and  green  blocks.  Coarse 
bourette  threads  are  effective  on  plaids 
and  stripes  of  darker  shades.  Blue 
and  brown  are  loosely  woven  in  basket 
squares  and  flecked  with  tan  color. 
The  trimnning  for  these  stuffs  is  velvet, 
sometimes  of  the  prevailing  color^  but 
more  often  of  the  color  least  used  in 
the  fabric,  thus  accentuating  the  con- 
trast. 

There  is  no  diminution  in  the  ex- 
treme popularity  of  the  various  fancy 
collars,  capes,  bows  and  ties,  which 
add  so  much  to  all  toilettes  for  indoor 
wear,  and  transform  the  demurest 
looking  gown  into  a  gay  and  dainty 
affair  appropriate  for  almost  any 
dressy  occasion.  One's  fancy  can 
almost  run  wild  in  the  making  of  them, 
since  they  are  in  every  shajje  that  one 
can  imagine,  and  of  every  material 
that  has  Ihe  proper  quality  of  lightness 
and  daintiness  and  color.  Lace,  ribbon, 
silk,  chiffon,  crepe  lisse,  dainty  muslins 
and  even  heavy  velvet  are  useful  in 
constructing  them;  and  the  quality 
which  gives  the  final  effect  to  all  of 
them,  namely,  taste,  has  a  fine  field 
for  its  exercise. 


The  Swiss  Watch  Schools. 


The  school  the  writer  visited  is  the  ! 
extensive  one  at  Geneva.  Being  pro- 
vided with  the  requisite  permission, 
and  escorted  by  an  "  alumnus"  of  the 
institution,  he  was  shown  every 
courtesy  and  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity to  observe. 

One  is  first  ushered  into  the  begin- 
ners' room.  To  enter,  a  boy  must  be 
at  least  fourteen.  He  will  first  be  in- 
troduced to  a  wood-turning  lathe  and 
set  at  turning  tool  handles.  He  will 
be  kept  at  this  from  eight  days  to 
several  weeks,  according  to  aptitude. 
Then  he  will  be  advanced  to  the  work 
of  filing  and  shaping  screw-drivers  and 
similar  tools.  These,  and  ^11  other 
tools  which  he  may  afterward  make, 
will  be  his  own.  Being,  in  course  of 
time,  to  some  extent  provided  with 
tools,  he  will  undertake  making  a  large 
wooden  pattern  of  a  watch  frame,  per- 
haps as  lai'ge  as  a  dining  ])Iate.  After 
he  has  learned  just  how  this  frame  is 
to  be  shaped,  he  is  given  a  ready-cut 
one  of  brass  of  the  ordinary  size,  and 
he  begins  drilling  the  holes  for  the 
wheels  and  screws.  All  along  the 
master  stands  over  him  and  instructs 
him.  The  circular  pieces  of  brass 
which  are  put  into  his  hands  here  he 
will  go  on  with,  and  when  the  watch  is 
completed  that,  too,  will  be  his  own. 

He  is  then  taught  to  make  other  fine 
tools,  and  to  finish  the  frame,  ready  to 
receive  the  wheels. 

Then  he  will  leave  the  first  room, 
and  pass  up  into  one  where  he  is 
taught  to  fit  the  stem-winding  parts, 
and  to  do  other  fine  cutting  and  filing 
by  hand,  to  make  watches  that  will 
strike  the  hour,  minute,  etc.,  for 
which  class  of  work  the  Swiss  are  so 
famous.  One  can  readily  concpive  how 
exceedingly  minute  and  exact  such 
workmanship  must  be,  particularly  on 
the  minute  snail — that  is,  the  guide 
which  permits  and  arrests  the  strik- 
ing, so  that,  in  addition  to  the  hour 
and  the  quarter,  the  very  minute  shall 
be  sounded. — Theodore  B.  Wilson. 


Smiles. 


In  1925— Your  father  was  in  politics 
at  one  time,  was  be  not  ?  No,  sir.  He 
merely  had  his  name  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  1894.  —  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Coroner — You  swear  positively  that 
you  were  not  to  blame  for  the  man's 
death  ?  Dr.  Tyro  (haughtily)  —  Cer- 
tainly, sir;  they  did  not  call  me  soon 
enough.— Buffalo  Courier. 

Mr.  Pompous — Sir.  1  would  have 
you  know  that  I'm  a  self-made  man  1 
Farmer  Hayrick — Waal,  mister,  man-, 
makin'  seems  to  be  a  trade  ye  didn't 
work  long  at. — Harper's  Bazar. 

' '  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  receipt 
for  this  lovely  cake,  Mrs.  Bouncer." 
"Certainly,  Mr.  Bounder;  but  don't 
you  think  k  receipt  for  your  last  quar- 
ter's board  would  do  instead  ? Half- 
Holiday, 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Nails  dipped  in  soap  may  l)e  driven 
into  hard  wood. 

Castor  oil  is  the  best  thing  with 
which  to  soften  leather. 

Wood  may  be  hardened  by  boiling 
eight  minutes  in  olive  oil. 

Stale  crackers  are  improved  by  plac- 
ing in  a  hot  oven  a  few  minutes  before 
serving. 

A  person  "  too  busy"  to  take  care  of 
his  health  is  like  a  workman  too  busy 
to  sharpen  his  tools. 

A  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing  may 
be  often  arrested  by  a  tablespoonful  of 
glycerine  in  a  wineglass  of  hot  milk. 

A  large  rug  of  linen  cloth  placed 
under  the  sewing  machine  will  catch 
threads,  clippings  and  cuttings,  and 
save  a  deal  of  sweeping  and  dusting. 

Don't  use  towels  provided  for  general 
use  in  public  lavatories,  restaurants 
and  sometimes  in  schools.  They  have 
been  found  by  microscopic  investiga- 
tion to  contain  bacteria  of  several  con- 
tagious diseases. 

Cocoa  is  not  much  used  in  the  place 
of  chocolate  for  icing  cake.  The  icing 
is  made  by  beating  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  and  mixing  with  them  nearly  a 
cupful  of  powdered  sugar.  Add  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cocoa.  An  icing  that 
many  prefer  is  made  without  any 
eggs.  Boil  four  tablespoonfuls  of  I 
granulated  sugar  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  for  a  minute,  then  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cocoa;  boil  a  minute  longer 
and  the  icing  will  be  ready  to  use. 

A  physician  in  New  York  advocates 
eating  a  raw  apple  just  before  going  to 
bed,  and  a  veteran  physician  in  this 
city  declares  he  owes  great  measure  of 
his  health  to  the  eating  one,  two,  three 
apples  at  that  time — really  almost  his 
chief  meal  of  the  day,  for  he  is  the 
slenderest  of  eaters  at  all  other  times. 
The  New  York  physician  adds  of  the 
apple  :  "  It  is  an  excellent  brain  food, 
because  it  contains  more  phosphoric 
acid  in  easily  digestible  shape  than  any 
other  vegetable  known.  It  excites  the 
action  of  the  liver,  promotes  sound  and 
healthy  sleep,  and  thoroughly  disin- 
fects the  mouth.  This  is  not  all.  The 
apple  agglutinates  the  surplus  acids  pf 


the  stomach,  helps  the  kidney  secre- 
tions, and  prevents  calculus  growths, 
while  it  obviates  indigestion  and  is  one 
of  the  best  preventives  known  of  dis- 
eases of  the  throat." 

We  fear  that  we  will  not  make  the 
train;  we  fear  that  if  we  do  make  it 
our  friend  who  is  to  meet  us  will  not 
I  come;  we  fear  it  will  rain  and  spoil  our 
good  clothes;  we  fear  it  will  clear  off, 
and  we  shall  be  sorry  we  wore  our  old 
clothes.  And  so  it  goes  on.  Amer- 
ican women  worry  too  much.  If  you 
continually  contract  certain  muscles 
of  the  face,  nature  helps  you  and  makes 
the  contraction  permanent.  So  the 
first  rule  for  a  smooth  skin,  free  from 
wrinkles,  is  beware  of  unpleasant 
expressions. 

After  you  have  been  frying  dough- 
nuts, or  fritters,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  shave  off  a  few  slices  of  potatoes 
when  you  are  done  with  the  grease  and  i 
drop  in  the  sizzling  fat;  let  them  cook 
an  instant,  and  then  set  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  to  cool  very  slowly.  In  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  remove  to  a 
place  to  cool  more  rapidly,  and  just 
before  it  gets  beyond  the  pouring  stage 
strain  through  a  cloth  into  a  clean  jar. 
You  will  find  that  the  lard  is  nearly  as 
sweet  as  ever,  being  only  a  little 
darker,  which  does  not  hurt  it  for 
frying  cakes  in  again. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Baked  Hash. — Mince  fine  any  pieces 
of  cold  cooked  meat.  To  every  pint  of 
meat  add  one  cup  of  breadcrumbs,  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  sprig  of 
parsley,  chopped,  a  little  chopped 
onion  (if  the  flavor  is  not  disliked),  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  or  vinegar 
and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt. 
Add  sufficient  gravy  to  moisten  it  thor- 
oughly, but  not  enough  to  make  it 
sloppy.  Just  make  it  warm  over  the 
fire,  mix  well  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
twenty  minutes. 

Pilaff  (a  famous  Turkish  dish;. — 
Take  five  cupfuls  of  good  beef  stock, 
season  it  highly  with  pepper  and  salt 
and  plenty  of  tomatoes;  add  three  cups 
of  rice,  set  it  on  a  moderate  fire  and  \ 
simmer  it  until  the  rice  has  absorbed 
the  soup.  Cut  up  a  chicken,  season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  it  nicely 
in  butter.  Make  a  hole  in  the  i-ice,  put 
in  the  chicken  and  cover  it  up  in  the 


rice.  Melt  one-half  a  pound  of  butter 
(do  not  let  it  oil),  and  turn  it  over  the 
rice.  Let  it  stand  where  it  will  keep 
hot  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  rice 
absorbs  the  butter;  then  turn  it  on  the 
dish,  but  do  not  stir  it  up.  .Serve  it 
very  hot. 

Gravy  for  Hashes,  etc. — Jireak  the 
bones  of  any  cooked  joint  and  put  them 
into  a  sauce'pan  with  any  spare  cut- 
tings of  meat  you  may  have.  Add  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  twelve  allspice,  one- 
half  a  head  of  celery  and  a  bouquet  of 
sweet  herbs.  Add  sufficient  water  to 
cover  it,  and  simmer  for  about  two 
hours.  Cut  a  small  onion  into  slices, 
fry  it  in  a  little  butter,  add  it  to  the 
gravy  and  let  it  boil  fifteen  minutes. 
Strain  it  into  another  stewpan,  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  walnut  ketchup 
and  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  boil 
it  up  and  it  will  be  ready  for  your  meat. 

Snow  Pudding  — Half  a  box  of  gela- 
tine, two  cups  of  sugar,  juice  of  two 
lemons,  whites  of  three  eggs,  one  quart 
of  milk,  five  eggs,  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  For  the  snow,  dissolve  the  gela- 
tine in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Let 
it  stand  two  hours,  then  add  one  half 
pint  of  boiling,  water,  the  lemon  juice 
and  the  two  cups  of  sugar.  Strain  and 
set  away  to  cool.  When  quite  stiff, 
add  Ihe  whites  of  the  three  eggs  beaten 
to  :i  stiff  froth.  Beat  these  into  the 
gel,,  tine  till  it  looks  as  white  as  snow. 
Put  into  a  mold  and  set  on  the  ice. 
For  the  custard,  break  the  five  eggs 
into  a  dish,  with  five  heai)ing  table- 
spoonfuls of  white  sugar;  beat  as 
lightly  as  possible;  add  the  (juart  of 
milk  and  pour  the  custard  into  a  double 
boiler.  Stir  slowly  one  way  till  the 
custard  is  about  as  thick  as  salad  dress- 
ing. Take  from  the  fire  and  pour  the 
custard  into  a  cold  dish  or  pitcher. 
Stir  constantly  to  prevent  it  from  curd- 
ling. When  cold,  flavor  and  set  on  the 
ice.  When  ready  to  serve,  remove  the 
pudding  from  the  mold  to  a  glass  dish 
and  pour  the  custard  around  it. 


A  rough  diamond  from  South  Amer- 
ica has  been  brought  to  the  United 
States  which  is  shaped  exactly  as  if 
cut,  which  suggests  the  theory  whether 
man  has  unconsciously  been  imitating 
nature,  or  nature  imitating  man's 
work,  George  F.  Kunz,  Tiffany's 
specialist  in  gems,  declares  that  tljjs 
specimen  shows  no  evidence  of  being 
tampered  with. 


A  Marvelous  Showing. 


The  U.  S.  Government,  through  the  Agn- 
cultural  Department,  has  been  investigating 
the  baking  powders  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing the  public  which  was  the  purest,  most 
economical  and  wholesome. 

The  published  report  shows  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  to  be  a  pure,  healthful  preparation, 
absolutely  free  from  alum  or  any  adulterant, 
and  that  it  is  gready  stronger  in  leavening 
power  than  any  other  baking  powder. 

Consumers  should  not  let  this  valuable  infor- 
mation, official  and  unprejudiced,  go  unheeded. 


I 


I 
1 


ROYAL  Bz-KING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  6T,,  NEW-YORK. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


SlK  lines  or  less  in  this  dtroctory  al  .KK-  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  IJliKKK.  K3«  Market  St..  .S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hoi- 
Hleins;  Grade  Miloli  Cows.    Pine  IMps. 

JKKSKYS-  The  best  A.  J.C. C.  re(rt«torc<l  prize hcnl 
Is  owned  b.v  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.   Animals  for  FUJle. 

.1  KKSKVS  Fine  A.  J.  C.  C.  reiiisu  red  flnlls  for  sale 
al  San  (ierunimo.  Address  Ko.v  Urns..  Nloasio.  C'al 

I".  II.  :«l"l{PIIY.  Perkins.  Sac.  Tu.  Cal.  Hreederof 
Shoriliorn  Callle.  Poland-Cliina  &  Herkslilri'  Hoffs. 

M.  I).  IIOI'KIXS,  Pelalnnia.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  se.xes  for  sale. 

I'KTKK  SAXK  it  SOX,  Lick  House.  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

•IKKSKYS  AND  HOI.STKINS.  from  the  best  But- 
tiM- and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoronnhbred  Hogs  and 
Ponltrv.  Wlliittin  Xiles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  in  1876. 


Poultry. 


Sheep  and  Qoats. 


Swine. 


K.  H.  ISrKKK,lV.!i;  Market  St..  S.  F.-BERKSHIKES. 


KOKTV  IIK.AU  lierksliires  and  Polanil  Chinas. 
Chas.  .\.  Siuwe.  Stockton.  Cal.    Ilo.x  2H;i. 


.J.  I*.  A.SHI.KY,  Linden.  San  .loaiiuln  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

.■NkJxKOK   MII.I.EK,    Klislo.  Ventnra  Co..  Cal. 
Bi-eeder  of  Regislered  lleritshire  Hogs. 

iii<:KKNiiiHi-:K  AM)  i'oi,.\xi>-ciiiXA  h«m;s. 

Best  Slock:  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
slelns.  Will.  Nlles  *  r>()s  Angeles.  Est.  l.*i?t:. 

TYI-KK  BKACII.  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
onghbred  Berkshire  atnl  Essex  Httgs. 


Co\/er  Your  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  Sc  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

R.  &  B.  F»/\IINT. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  &  B.  SHE/XTHirslG  R/XRER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  . 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


I'OK  S.VI.K  -  4(X)  Barred  Plynionth  Rocks  and 
Brown  L»>ghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
f;irnier  s  flock  cheap.  Eggs  in  hirge  lots  at  reasoii- 
:ible  prices.  Write  for  :inything  yon  want  in  Ply- 
month  Rocks.  Brown  Leghoriis.and  Pekiii  Dncks. 
I  have  hundreds  as  gooil  as  can  be  found  in 
.\nierica.  I  guarantee  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference.  People's  Bank,  Santa 
Crnz.  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgens.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

\VI  LLIAM  X I  I.KS  &  CO..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
:ill  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFOKXIA  POULTRY  FAKM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

M,  MII-I.KK.  Elisio.  C:!!.    Registered  H.'rksliires. 

\vi:i.i-ix<;TOX's  impkovku   K<i«;  food 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


.1.  l».  HOYT,  Bird  s  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  .Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
hred  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Pries  to  soil  the  times.  Correspondence  sidlclted. 

|{.  II.  «'K.\XK,  Petalunia.  Cal.  Breeder  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Houmls  from  Missouri. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Your  itu'oiiio  by  buytnp  an  Incu- 
haior  and  cnira^'^in^  in  the  chicknn 
hiiHiiipHH.  SfMid  Htainp-for  (»ur 
catalotriM'  of  Inctibators.  Win- 
XcHln;r.  HLkmIwI  PowIh  and  Puul- 
Irv  .\  pi>Iian(,-cH  prone  rally.  Hfninn- 
hi  v  fhf  lt,.st  is  til*'  <-htiipf«t.  PACIFIC 
INCriiATOK  CO.,  I;1IT  Castro  St.. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


HALSTED  ♦  INCUBATOR 

laia  .Myrtle  street,  OhIcIhikI,  ChI. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TTTRTI  PP  JUBILEE.  ,inBILEE.  —  The  late  im- 
K>\JDli^cc,  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
in.'ike  it  head  the  list.  II  Is  a  perfect  self-regnlatlng  I 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  s.vstem  of  oper;itlon.  Tiie  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  200,  liUO  and  500-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  F.  WHITMAN.  Agent.  2045  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
nietla.  Cal.  Send  for  circular. 

F^R/\NFC    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  iCare  Santa  Rosa  National 
B:ink.i    Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 
S.CVA/hlte  Leehorns, 
S.  C  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  /vilnorcas,^~^ — 
Eggs.  J.1  per  I.S,-«»  W-Send  for  Circular. 

GUARANTEED 

absnlntolj  eelf-regnlating  and 

lo  hatch  per  cent,  of  the  fer- 
tile ejEgs.  Self-re»rulatin(E  Brooders. 
MoHt  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workmanship-  Prices  reanrmable. 
Send  4c  for  large  iUns.  catalofiue,  te.-j- 
timoniaU.  etc.  Hijrh  Cla^^s  Poultry 
A:  Effffs.  Full  stock  Ponltry  Supplies. 
I'cerleaa  Incubator      Brooder  Co.,    -    Qiilncy,  111. 

ACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Is  the  L:iigest  lUustraied  :ind  Leading  Agi  i- 
cultural  and  Hoitlcultural  VVeeklv  of  the 
West.    Established  1870.    Trial  Subscriptions.  5Cc 
forSinos.  or  S2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  The 
Uewey  ruhlisliing  Co,,  220  Market,  San  Francisco. 


THE  NEW  YOCOM 

Bean  Harvester. 


CHEAPEST   AND  BEST. 

The  Only  Harvester  that  is  a  Complete  Success. 

i  With  One  Horse  an  acre  »n  hour  can  he  harvest- 
ed with  perfect  ease. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

MA.NrK.M  Tl  HKRS  'if 

STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOW 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors al  the  State  Fair,  We  competed  for  l.S  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special;  2  sweepstakes ;  3 
(irsts :  4  seconds, 

We  have  h  few  Choice  Hips  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  <fe  CO., 

I.os  AiigeleH,  OhI 


Sole  .^gcnts  for  California  for 

^Morgan  Spading  Harrow. 

.M.L  KINDS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  inPLEHENTS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Stockton   Cal. 


P.  O  Box  686. 


MANHATTAH 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Reoommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co..  etc, 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Catllehealthy,  Formllch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk, 
.Manhattvii   Food  Co., 
San  Mateo,  Cal, 

Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.   Ask  your  dealer  for  It, 


Store^  Your  Grain  \A/here  Your  Best  -"^sssa,— 
aBzEi^l nterests  \A/ill  /\l\A/ays  be  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT  COSTPK. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  au.UUU  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  aHoat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A,  T.  DEWEY 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Solicitors. 


220  MARKET  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


CALIPORINin.M 

SAN  FKAN'CISCO,  CAL, 

lNCOKPUllATIl>  AfHll,.  HjT4 

Capital  I'hIiI  I'p   I  ,l)l)l>,(((IO 

K»>Herve  Kuiiil  anil  rn<Uvl<le<l  l^roMtx,    I  :<0,<>on 
I>lvldon<lH  I'alil  lo  .StuckholderH, , , .  H3',i,O00 
 opriCEBS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I,  C,  .STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER....raBhieraiid  Manager. 
FRANK  M(  MULLEN  Secrelarj-. 

riwueral  Banking,  Deposits  Recelvetl.  Gold  and 
•Silver.  Hills  of  Ex4-hat)»re  Bought  and  Sold,  Loans 
on  Wheat  .-lud  Coiuitry  Produce  a  Speclalt.v. 

Janiiar.v  1.  IBIU.       A,  MONTPELLIER.  Mau;iifer, 


^'  'fy\£C0*  Patent 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &    CO.,  *     FOLDING   5AWINQ  HACHINE 


(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS,) 

• 110  &  lis  BEALK  .STREET,  S.  F. 


MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps,         Steam  Engines, 

,    ,    Alt  Kindt  of  MAcmXKIii:    .  . 


9  CORDS  IN  10 

■UHS 


IT  ONE  MAN,  ,  —         ^    ,         ■-    ■     ,  , 

Send  tor  tree  illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  57,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7-foot 
saw.  JAHES  LINFOKTH, 

37  Harket  St.,  San  Francisco, 


SPERPV FLOUR  COMPANY 

UH  mtitcisca  office  zz  c»lif<»i«ia  :i. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engrineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assa>'ing 
7-2  3  /V\  /=\  R  K.  ETT  STREET, 
San  Francisco.  Cai,, 
Open  All  Year,  :   A.  VAN  DER  ITAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  li");  Bullion  and  (;hlorinatiOB 
Assay,  taS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  Jill,  Full  course  of 
assaying, ISO.  Established  1864,  Send  for  Circular. 

Jfit  Ijitlll^lttY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  anii  Curing. 


By  GUSTAV  EI9EN. 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honev 

G.W.YORK  ACQ. 

50  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


American  Bee  Journal. 

(Established  1801). 
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FLOUR— Purchasing  is  in  progress  for  ship- 
ments hy  the  China  steamer  which  sails  this 
week.  We  quote  as  follows:  Net  cash  prices 
for  Family  Extras,  $3  25  fo'  3  40  1*  bbl;  Bakers' 
Extras,  *3"l5®3  ib;  Superfine,  $2  15@2  40  iS  bbl. 

WHEAT— The  demand  for  shipping  purposes 
continues  fairly  steady,  though  buyers  appear  to 
he  in  no  haste,  and  make  their  purchases  wi  th  com- 
parative ease.  There  is  apparently  no  marked 
pressure  to  sell,  but  offerings  are  large  enough  to 
satisfy  all  wants  for  legitimate  trade  purposes. 
Quite  lively  times  have  been  witnessed  in  specula- 
tive circles  recently  and  some  heavy  business  has 
been  transacted  at  fluctuating  rates,  though 
prices  have  tended  steadily  upward.  At  the  mo- 
ment. No.  1  shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at  885ic  1? 
ctl,  with  90c  obtainable  for  something  choice. 
Milling  grades  sell  at  a  range  of  9a'/2@95c  f,  ctl. 
though  some  holders  of  choice  lots  ask  a  little 
higher  figure. 

BARLEY— Prices  have  firm  tone,  though  tradiilg 
is  not  of  large  magnitude.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair 
to  good,  82'^(S87!4c;  choice,  88?i@80c;  Brewing, 
a2'A@a5c  K  ctl. 

OATS— An  improved  feeling  developed  this 
week,  and  dealers  look  for  more  activity  in  trade, 
and  possibly  better  prices  as  stocks  become 
smaller.  We  quote  as  follows;  Milling,  $1  05 
@1  12%;  Surprise,  $1  I0@1  17H;  fancy  teed,  $1  05 
@1  10;  good  to  choice,  95c@$l  02'A;  poor  to  fair, 
87H@92Kc;  Black,  $1  15@1  30;  Red,  $1  07i4(a$l  15; 
Gray,  y2'/2(a$l  V  ctl. 

CORN— Small  Yellow  shows  steady  tone,  the 
bulk  of  sales  yesterday  being  at  the  top  figure. 
Quotable  at  SI  12"/2@1  15  1»  ctl  for  large  Yellow, 
$1  27'/2@I  .30  for  small  Yellow  and  $1  25@1  3f)  for 
White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27@27  50  f.  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $26  to  $26  50 
■ft  ton;  fine  kinds  tor  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  21,^' .'i'lic  f>  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  af  $35  ^  ton  from 
the  mill;  jobbing,  $37  50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $30  ^ 
ton;  jobbing,  $32  50. 

SEEDS—  We  quote  as  follows :  Mustard,  Brown, 
$2@$2  25;  Yellow,  $2  25@2  50;  Tries  i,e,  $2  @2  40; 
Canary,  3(a;4c;  Hemp,  S^sy^c  ^  ft);  Rape,  liSi® 
2Mc;  Timothy,  5(a6c  f,  lb;  Alfalfa,  California,  9c; 
F'lax,  $a@2  25  f(  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $17  50@19  ^  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3Vic; 
Rye  Meal,  .S(^;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  414c; 
Oiit  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3!4c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  iH(mi%c  f  lb. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-tb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-tt) 
bags,  $11  50. 

HAY  —  Receipts  are  lighter,  and  prices  are 
steadier  in  consequence.  Damaged  Hay  still 
comes  forward,  though  in  much  smaller  proportion 
than  formerly.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at$l  ^fl  ton 
less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are  the 
wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay:  Wheat, 
$9  50(»$13  .W;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8  .50(a>12  50;  Oat, 
$9(5111";  Wild  Oat,  $9®.ir,  Alfalfa,  $8@9  .50;  Barley, 
$fi(S9;  Clover,  $7@10;  compressed,  $10@12  50;  Stock, 
$6@7  .50  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@70c  *  bale. 

HOPS— The  inquiry  continues  light  and  slow. 
Quotable  at  5@8c  %>-  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13@13  .50  V  ton. 

RYE— Quotable  at  90@95o  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $1  10@1  H'/j  V  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $19@.19  50 
^  ton. 

POTATOES— Trade  is  of  regular  character. 
Supplies  are  free.  We  quote:  Early  Rose,  30@35c ; 
River  Red,  30@.35c;  Burbanks,  a5@40c;  Salinas 
Burbanks,  75c@i$l;  Sweets,  40@75c  %4  ctl. 

ONIONS— Prices  are  "higher,  as  receipts  are 
smaller.   Quotable  at  40@55c  f,  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  .50®  1  75; 
Blackeye,  $1  fiO@l  65;  Niles,  $1  30@I  50  1*  ctl. 

BEANS — Pinks  are  lower.  Other  kinds  are  un- 
changed. We  quote;  Bayos,  $1  75®1  90;  Butter, 
$1  7.5®,  1  85  for  small  and  $1  90® 2  for  large;  Pink, 
$1@1  25;  Red,  $1  60ra)l  75;  Lima,  $4  10@4  20; 
Pea,  $2  30®2  41);  Small  White,  $1  75@2  40;  Large 
White,  $1  90(a$2  20;  Blackeye,  $3  65® 3  75;  Red 
Kidney,  $3  25® 3  .50;  Horse,  $1  35(fi  1  50  ^  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— The  demand  is  good,  with 
prices  steady,  as  receipts  are  none  too  large. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Mushrooms,  5®12'4c 
f,  lb;  Summer  Squash,  50@7.5c  Tft  lb;  Egg  plant, 
2.5@50c  box;  Cucumbers,  25@40c  1*  box  for  bay; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $.5(06  1?  ton;  Hubbard  Squasli, 
— :  Green  Peppers,  :55®.50c  ^  box;  Tomatoes, 
2,5@60c  1f>  box ;  Turnips,  75c  1«  ctl;  Beets,  75c  f, 
sack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  ctl;  Carrots,  feed,  35@40c; 
Cabbage,  50®6.5c;  Garlic,  2@2i4c  !h;  Cauliflower, 
60@70c1*  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  10@12>io  ^tb. ;  Dry 
Okra,  15c  f.  B). 

FRESH  FRUIT— Common  qualities  of  both 
Apples  and  Pears  are  in  large  receipt  at  low 
prices.  Choice  stock  sells  well.  We  quote:  Persim- 
mons, 75c®$l  If*  box;  Pomegranates,  40@65c  f(  box; 
Quinces,  30@50c  't*  box;  Apples,  2.5@85c  1f(  box; 
Pears,  2.5@7.5c  *  box. 

GRAPES— Table  varieties  are  in  moderate  re- 
ceipt only,  while  the  demand  is  rather  light. 
Wine  descriptions  are  not  worth  quoting  any 
longer.  We  quote:  Muscat,  40®65c;  Black,  35® 
50c;  Tokay,  40®50c;  Isabella,  $1  25®i  50  "#  box; 
Verdel,  3.5@60c;  Cornechon,  50(f'  65c  crate. 

BERRIES— Some  very  poor  Sharpless  Straw- 
berries sell  under  the  lower  quotations.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Raspberries,  $.5®6  ^  chest; 
Strawberries.  $3®5  V  chest  for  Sharpless  and  $8® 
$10  for  Longworths;  Huckelberries,  3@6o  ^  lb.; 
Cranberries,  $10  50@11  f>  bbl. 

CITRUS  RUIT— Louisiana  Oranges  are  a  feature 
of  the  local  market,  offering  at  $3  50  to  ,$4  ^  box. 
Loreto  Oranges,  $2  25(o3  25  Tf*  box;  Mexican 
Limes,  $2  50®  3  50  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  — ®— ; 
California  Lemons,  $3®4  for  common  and 
84  50@5  .50  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1@2  1^ 
bunch;  Pineapples  $2@3  50  ^  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— There  is  not  much  life  to  the 
market,  while  values,  generally,  show  an  absence 
of  firmness.  Raisins  are  notably  easy. 

Following  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8^c;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7V4c:  choice,  7c;  standard,  6'4c;  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  6@7c;  sun-dried,  4@5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6'/2c;  choice,  6c:  standard, 
5V4c;  primp,  5Vic;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@1.3c. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves, 5V2C :  quarters,4iic ;  choice, 
4Mc;  standard!  3!4c;  prime,  .3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;  unpitted,  lH@2c. 

Prunes — Four  sizes,  4''4®.5c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6!4c;  standard, 
6c;  prime.  5Vc. 

Figs— White,  choice,  5®5Mc:  Black,  choice.  1'4 
®2c. 


Raisins — 4-crown,  loose,  4Hc  1^  lb.  in  5-lb.  boxes; 
3-orown,  3c;  2-crown,  2i4c;  seedless  Sultanas,  SHo; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2140  ^  ft;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  25  box  In  20-lb.  boxes ;  clusters,  $1  50: 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 

Dried  Grapes— l?ic  ft. 

NUTS— We  quote:  Chestnuts,  12ro  14c  ^  ft;  Wal- 
nuts, 5@7c  for  hard  shell,  8@10c  for  soft  shell  and 
8®  10c  for  paper  shell ;  California  Almonds,  7H@8!4c 
for  soft  shell.  4'/2(S  5c  for  hard  shell  and  9®10c  for 
paper  shell;  Peanuts,  4®5c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c; 
Filberts,  8V2@9c;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c 
for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  7@7V4c;  Cocoanuts, 
$4®4  50  1»  100. 

HONEY— The  demand  is  wholly  on  local  ac- 
count, being  light.  Offerings  are  not  large,  and 
prices  show  steadiness.  We  quote:  Comb,  10® 
llHc;  water  white,  extracted,  7®7lic;  lightamber, 
extracted,  5i4®6c;  dark  amber,  5®5V4c  "jft  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  f.  lb. 

BUTTER — Stocks  of  choice  creamery  are  clean- 
ing up  and  dealers  have  advanced  asking  rates. 
Fancy  Creamery,  21@,23',4c;  fancy  dairy,  18@20c; 
good  to  choice,  1.5®  17c;  store  lots,  14c;  pickled 
roll,  17@i9c;  firkin,  15@18c  ^  ft. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9@llc; 
fair  to  good,  7@8c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  12^ 
@14c  f(  ft. 

EGGS— Supplies  of  ranch  Eggs  are  less  liberal, 
and  prices  are  showing  stronger  tone.  We  quote: 
California  ranch,  27H@.30c,  with  sales  of  select 
stock  at31@32c;  store  lots,  20@25c;  Eastern  Eggs, 
20®22c  ^  dozen  for  good  to  choice  and  22V2@24c  for 
fancy. 

POULTRY — The  market  continues  to  be  bounti- 
fully supplied.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys— Gob- 
blers, 10@llc;  Hens,  10®llc  f^ft;  dressed  Turkeys, 
12®  14c  ^  lb.;  Roosters,  $3®$4  for  old,  and  $3.50@4  50 
young;  Broilers,  $2®2  50  for  small  and  $2  7.5@3  .50 
for  large;  Fryers,  $3  25@3  50;  Hens,  $3@4  50; 
Ducks,  $.3@4  50;  Geese,  $1  26@1  50  pair;  Pigeons, 
$1®1  50  3  dozen.  , 

GAME— Receipts  are  not  large.  Prices  are 
steady.  We  quote:  Quail,  $1  50@1  75  ^  doz;  Can- 
vasba'ck,  $4@6;  Mallard,  $4®  5  50;  Sprig,  $3®3  50; 
Teal,  $2®2  50;  Widgeon,  $1  ,50®2;  smail  Ducks, 
$1  2.5®1  50;  English  Snipe,  $2@,2  50;  conmion  Snipe, 
$1;  Brant,  $lfo  I  25;  Gray  Geese,  $2@2  50;  White 
Geese,  75c®$l ;  Rabbits,  $1  25®1  50;  Hare,  75c@$l. 

PROVISIONS— Eastern  Hams  and  Bacon  are 
both  cheaper.  We  quote:  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hams:,  12®12Hc  *  ft;  California  Hams,  ll!4(a:  12c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  13i4®14c; 
medium.  10c;  do,  light,  IlVjo;  do,  light,  bone- 
less, 12c;  extra  light  do,  13c  18  ft;  Pork, 
extra  clear,  bbls,  $22;  half  bbls,  $11  .50;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  $22;  hf  bbls,  $11  50;  Pigs' feet,  hfbbls, 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8  .50;  do,  family,  $9;  extra,  do.  .$9  50®  10 
^  bbl;  do,  smoked,  9@10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces.  7i4c; 
do,  prime,  steam,  9Hc;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
10c;  5-ft  pails,  lOVic;  3-ft  pails,  10>4c;  California, 
10-fti  tins,  8® 8^c;  do,  5-ft,  8H@9c ;  California  pure, 
in  tierces,  8@8Hc;  do,  compound,  63^0  for  tierces. 

WOOL— Dealers  generally  are  hopelul  of  better 
times  as  regards  the  demand  for  Wools,  though 
not  looking  for  any  marked  advance  in  prices.  The 
weekly  report  of  Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says: 
"Considering  that  we  had  an  election  during  the 
week  past,  trade  might  be  considered  fairly  act- 
ive. The  result  of  the  election  is  not  as  yet  ap- 
parent in  any  increased  demand  or  improved 
prices,  yet  there  is  a  feeling  among  the  trade  that 
the  "backbone"  of  real  terrible  hard  times  in 
sheep  and  Wool  has  been  broken.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  we  shall  have  any  marked  advance  in 
prices  this  fall,  as  much  of  the  Wool  clipped  has 
been  sold  and  prices  have  been  pretty  well  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  there  is  a  tremendous  quantity 
of  marketable  foreign  Wools  seeking  buyers, 
which  naturally  would  prevent  any  hoped  for  ad- 
vance. It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Wool 
trade  of  the  United  States  will  be  better  for  the 
result  of  the  election,  as  it  will  quiet  the  manu- 
facturers and  give  them  more  courage  for  busi- 


ness." 

We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  f*  ft  5®  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  5®  6 

Do,  fair  6@  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  8@  9 

Do,  choice  10®  12 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6@  7 

Good  to  choice  8@10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6@  8 

Choice,  light  9@10 

We  quote  Fall : 

Free  Northern   7  @.8'/2 

Northern  defective   5  @7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  @  6 
Do,  defective   3  @  4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  *  lb.... 6   mViiC   5  @5H 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  5H®—      4  @i'A 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  4   ®—  SVj®— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  4   ®—      3  @3H 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3%@—  2!/j@— 

Stags  3   @—      2  @— 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @—      3  @— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5   @—      4  ®— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6   @—      5  @— 


Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  7Hc;  Dry  Kips,  10@12c; 
Calf  Skins  do,  10@12c ;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  6c ; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10@20c  each;  do,  short,  2.5®a5c 
each;  do,  medium,  40®50c  each;  do,  long  wool,  50® 
75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  2.5(o30c;  do,  good 
medium,  15@22V2c;  do,  winter,  5c  1?  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
20@35c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10®20c  for 
damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

MEAT  MARKET. 

Supplies  continue  free,  while  the  demand  is 
good,  and  prices  keep  steady.  Following  are  the 
rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to 
dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  .5®5Ho;  second  quality, 
4'/5c;  third  quality,  3H®4c  *  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@5c  for  large  and  4@7c 
^  ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3H®4Hc  lb. 

LAMB— Quotable  at  4'4@.5c  1H  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4'/4®4?sC;  small  Hogs,  4H@4?8C;  stock 
Hogs,  4?4@4Hc;  dressed  Hogs,  6@6Hc  1{»  lb. 


Are  You  Going  East  ? 

The  Santa  Fe  route  has  just  shortened  its- time 
thirteen  hours  between  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  We  provide  a  daily  service  of  the 
latest  pattern  Pullman  palace  and  tourist 
sleepers.  East  of  Albuquerque  we  will  furnish 
our  patrons  seats  in  our  handsomely  upholstered 
reclining  chair  cars.  A  weekly  excursion  to 
Boston  leaves  every  Thursday,  with  only  one 
change  of  cars  at  Chicago,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  competent  excursion  conductor.  Tickets  are 
sold  to  all  points  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico.  Ours  is  the  only  line  running  to  Flag- 
staff, A.  T.,  from  which  point  the  wonderful  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  river  is  reached.  Send  for 
beautifully  illustrated  book  to  W.  A.  Bissell, 
G.  P.  A.,  650  Market  St.,  Chronicle  B'ld'g,  San 
Francisco. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 

Following  is  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exciiange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

San  Fkancisoo,  Nov.  14,  1.S',14. 

The  dried  fruit  situation  remains  un- 
changed. Fresh  apples  are  selling  in  Eastern 
markets  at  about  one  cent  a  pound  from  first 
hands,  and  while  that  condition  continues, 
and  the  very  warm  weather,  no  improvement 
in  the  market  for  dried  fruits  can  well  be 
looked  for.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  stocks  of 
prunes  outside  the  exchanges  are  getting 
very  light.  It  remains  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
changes that  with  this  gradual  clearing  out 
which  is  going  on,  and  the  advent  of  cold 
weather  which  is  certain  to  visit  the  East 
some  time  this  winter,  there  will  be  increased 
activity  and  a  readiness  to  meet  exchange 
prices,  which  are  really  but  a  trifle  above  the 
market.  The  exchanges  are  all  the  time  sell- 
ing more  or  less  at  the  figures  they  ask,  but 
the  medium  grades  of  apricots  and  the  four 
sizes  prunes  do  not  yet  move.  A  Chicago  job- 
ber recently  offered  as  follows  for  a  full  car 
of  prunes  assorted  as  below : 

Fifteen  thousand  pounds  40-50  at  9  cents; 
15,000  pounds  .50-f;0  at  6Ji  ;  7000  pounds  60-70 
at  5%  ;  7000  pounds  70-80  at  b% ;  2500  pounds 
80-90  at  4%,  and  1000  pounds  90-100  at  .3J^.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  offer  was  accepted, 
but  it  shows  a  large  buyer's  views  about  a 
week  since.  The  demand  runs  to  large  sizes, 
of  which  there  is  an  acknowledged  shortage, 
The  above  offer  for  00-70  is  on  the  basis  of  b% 
for  the  four  sizes,  while  that  for  90-100  is  on 
the  basis  of  41-^  for  the  four  sizes.  Chicago 
jobbers  are  unwilling  to  pay  over  4^4  for  equal 
quantities  of  the  four  sizes,  and  sales  at 
higher  figures  are  made  only  to  smaller  job- 
bing centers  which  get  no  consignments.  The 
Santa  Clara  exchanges,  however,  could  doubt- 
less close  out  quite  rapidly  at  5  cents  for  the 
four  sizes.  Other  dried  fruits  remain  as 
heretofore  quoted. 

Raisins  are  now  being  .sold  at  rates  which 
will  net  the  grower  about  1/^  cents  ^  pound 
for  the  average  crop  of  this  year,  in  the  sweat 
box.  Goods  produced  in  well-cultivated  vine- 
yards on  the  better  lands,  and  yielding  a  bet- 
ter proportion  of  large  berries,  will  of  course 
yield  something  more.  This  is  below  the  av- 
erage cost  of  production  and  will  run  the 
grower  in  debt.  The  Producers'  Packing 
Company,  the  leading  co-operative  society, 
stopped  selling  when  the  market  would  no 
longer  average  them  2^4  cents  net,  in  the 
sweat  box.  The  best  grades  of  raisins  are 
scarce,  and  those  who  have  them  in  abundance 
will  have  a  profitable  year. 

The  feeling  of  all  our  Eastern  correspond- 
ents, and  so  far  as  we  hear  of  the  trade  in  this 
city,  is  that  cold  weather  is  pretty  sure  to 
bring  a  moderate  advance  in  dried  fruits. 
California  Fkuit  Exchange, 
By  Edward  F.  Adams,  Mgr. 


The  Oas  Engine. 


The  probabilities  are,  says  the  Scien- 
tijic  Mdchinisf,  that  the  next  ten  years 
will  witness  the  development  and  use  of 
gas  engines  to  an  extent  little  dreamed 
of  by  the  average  person.  The  small 
steam  engine  is  likely  to  feel  this  com- 
petition severely  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  uses  of  small  power  in 
cities  ai<e  great  and  rapidly  growing. 
It  was  believed  by  many  a  few  years 
ago' that  the  electric  motor  would  be 
substituted  for  small  gas  engines  <in 
cities  and  towns,  but  that  has  not  been 
done  extensively.  The  expense  of  cur- 
rent is  greater  than  the  public  ex- 
pected it  to  be,  and  the  liability  of  its 
being  cut  off  by  reason  of  break-downs 
at  the  power  station,  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  of  no  small  considera- 
tion, has  not  caused  electric  power  to 
grow  in  favor.  Perhaps  the  shut- 
downs for  repairs  to  the  machinery  or 
the  line,  the  latter  particularly,  as  it  is 
exposed  to  many  risks,  fire  being  the 
most  annoying,  are  not  more  numerous 
or  otherwise  damaging  than  those 
which  occur  in  the  small  independent 
plant,  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  human 
uature  to  experience  less  exasperation 
with  trouble  from  a  domestic  than  from 
an  outside  source.  Another  incon- 
venience of  the  motor  is  that  it  cannot 
be  used  even  a  little  after  the  hour  for 
current  to  be  shut  off  without  nearly 
double  the  expense.  One  may  require 
power  but  an  hour  or  two  during  the 
day,  but  with  a  motor  the  expense  is 
no  less  than  it  would  be  were  it  used  all 
day. 

Were  it  not  for  the  city  ordinances 
requiring  a  licensed  operator  for  every 
steam  engine  plant,  large  or  small,  the 
motor  would  have  made  even  less  prog- 
ress than  it  has. 

Nearly  all  these  objections  are  over- 
come by  the  engine  which  can  be  oper- 
ated with  gas  from  the  city  retorts  or 
made  from  gasoline  on  the  spot.  It  can 
be  used  at  any  time.  When  not  in  use 
it  is  not  an  expense.  It  requires  no 
licensed  operator. 

Not  only  does  the  vapor  engine 


promise  to  supplant  the  motor  and 
small  engine  and  boiler  plants  for  sta- 
tionary work,  but  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain to  become  a  sharp  competitor  of 
the  former  in  street  railway  service  in 
the  near  future.  The  trolley  system 
cannot,  we  believe,  hold  its  present 
commanding  place  in  railway  work 
many  years.  It  has  served  and  is  serv- 
ing the  public  satisfactorily,  but  it  has 
many  serious  faults,  chief  among  which 
is  the  dependence  of  the  whole  line  on  a 
single  plant.  Sooner  or  later  each  car 
must  be  equipped  with  an  independent 
power  generator.  Of  all  motors  capa- 
ble of  use  on  cars,  independently,  the 
gas  engine  is  the  best  adapted  to  the 
work.  It  has  its  faults,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  obstacles  to  be  success- 
fully overcome  before  it  will  come  into 
general  use  for  street-car  propulsion, 
but  the  extension  of  its  use  in  other 
work  and  the  facility  with  which  engi- 
neering difficulties  limiting  its  use  have 
been  surmounted,  lead  us  to  believe 
that  it  will  soon  reach  the  necessary 
stage  of  perfection  for  railway  service 
to  cause  it  to  be  extensively  employed 
for  that  work. 


The  Campania  and  Lucania,  the  new 
Cunarders,  have  maintained  their 
record  as  the  fastest  steamers  afloat. 
The  mean  speed  of  the  Campania  has 
been  21.5  knots  per  hour  and  the 
Lucania  21.65  knots.  The  .Lucania  has 
made  555  miles  in  24  hours,  being  the 
highest  known  speed  for  that  period, 
and  equivalent  to  22J  knots  per  hour. 
The  round  voyage  of  5598  miles  has 
been  made  by  the  Campania  in  10  days 
20  hours  15  minutes.  These  are  re- 
markable performances,  and  show  how 
thoroughly  strong  and  excellent  the 
vessels  must  be  in  liulls  and  machinery. 

In  a  pneumatic  bridge  used  on  the 
Weser  last  summer  a  sort  of  harrow 
loosened  the  earth  on  the  river  bottom, 
and  a  jet  of  compressed  air  stirred  it 
up  and  set  it  floating  down  stream  with 
the  current.  The  same  system  has  also 
beti'ii  tried  with  success  in  the  harbor  of 
Algiers,  and  at  the  Tidbury  docks, 
Lo'^don. 


The  Wonderful  Arizona  Ever- 
Bearing  Strawberry. 

This  is  the  most  prolific  crimson  and  luscious 
berry  raised  in  the  United  States.  It  bears  large, 
fine  fruit  eight  months  of  the  year.  Is  the  most 
rapid  growing  plant  and  will  spread  faster  than 
any  other  known,  blos.soming  and  ripening  Its 
fruit  almost  continuously.  First  introduced  into 
California  by  Hewitt  &  Corson  of  Pasadena,  who 
still  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  plants  for  sale. 

J.  K.  ARMSBY 
COnPANY. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELes 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


Bray's  Sons  &  Co., 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros.— Kstablishcd  ISbb. 

connissioN  merchants, 

830  Clay  Street,  Sim  Francisco. 
GRrtIN,    BErtlMS,    H/\Y,  ETC- 

Members  of  the  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 

Forward  us  samples  of  your  Grain,  Beans  and 
Dried  Fruit  and  wo  will  quote  you  prices. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  Commission 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer  with  quicl'  re- 
turns.   Correspondence  promptly  attended  tc 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

^  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

«S-Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Mr.  Roache  on  His  Travels. 


To  THE  Editor: — Your  correspond- 
ent, accompanied  by  wife  and  numer- 
ous bundles,  boarded  the  train,  and, 
after  riding  throuf^h  the  beet  fields  of 
the  Pajaro  valley,  the  prune  orchards 
of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  the  vineyards 
of  Sacramento  and  the  wheat  fields  of 
Yolo,  hied  us  through  California  into 
the  beautifully  tinged  woods  of  Oregon 
with  its  never-ceasing  background  of 
graceful  pines.  The  proverbial  Oregon 
mist  was  on  hand  to  lay  the  dust,  while 
a  sharp,  white,  broadly  distributed 
frost  crisped  the  morning  air  merrily. 

The  Washington  line  was  finally 
reached,  and  magnificent  Mount  Ta- 
coma  reared  its  fourteen  thousand  and 
odd  feet  of  beautiful  snow  far  up  into 
the  Heecy  clouds  and  challenged  our  ad- 
miration. Seattle  is  a  well-built,  pi-etty 
city,  reminding  one  strongly  at  times 
of  the  best  portions  of  San  Francisco, 
but  there  are  too  many  vacant  build- 
ings. "Hard  times  "  has  struck  this 
place  badly,  and  on  good  collateral  a 
little  money  can  be  borrowed  at  the 
modest  rate  of  eighteen  per  cent. 
Puget  Sound  we  found  as  i-alm  as  a 
mill  pond,  and  the  stanch  little  steamer 
J.  R.  Robinson  carried  us  to  the  town 
of  Chico  amid  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
imaginable.  In  fact,  about  the  only 
value  of  this  neck  of  woods  is  the 
scenery.  There  is  plenty  of  wood, 
water  and  land,  yet  the  combination  is 
not  a  happy  one,  and  cash,  enterprise 
and  progress  seem  to  play  no  part  here 
and  the  "primeval  forest"  holds  its 
sway  solemn,  grand  and  su])reme. 

Wheat  is  ■cheaper  than  dirt,'"  while 
salmon  are  sold  for  a  cent  apiece  and 
used  to  fertilize  orchards.  We  should 
not  forget  to  mention  that  Rogue  River 
and  Willamette  valleys,  in  Oregon,  are 
thrifty  and  productive  and  dotted  by 
many  neat  and  ])rettily  arranged 
homes. 

Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  will  be  our 
ne.\t  objective  point,  and  what  matters 
of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  a  na- 
tive son  and  farmer  will  be  inflicted 
upon  the  long-suffering  patrons  of 
incomparable  California — unchallenged 
<^>ueen  of  the  Pacific. 

Continuing  our  journey  from  Seattle 
eastward  we  crossed  the  lofty  Cascade 
mountains,  which  were  divested  of  all 
their  bewildering  beauty  by  the  inky 
blackness  of  a  night  so  troubled  and 
stormy  that  howling  winds  and  tor- 
rents of  rain  held  high  carnival  even  to 
the  battlements  of  these  mountain 
kings,  and  we  were  made  cognizant  of 
the  dizzy  heights  we  traversed  only  by 
the  incessant  panting  of  three  power- 
ful engines  and  the  crunch  and  grind  of 
the  car  wheels  against  the  rails  as 
sharp  curves  were  rounded.  Daylight 
foimd  us  in  the  Yakima  valley,  which  is 
soon,  they  say,  to  become  noted  as  a 
"  fruit  country. "  Idaho  hid  from  our 
view  behind  the  shades  of  night,  while 
the  early  dawn  revealed  the  level  prai- 
ries and  e.xtensive  wheat  fields  of  Mon- 
tana, almost  an  empire  in  extent. 
North  Dakota  now  claimed  our  inter- 
est, and  after  passing  the  "  Bad 
Lands  '  we  were  much  pleased  with  the 
"  lay  of  the  land."  Here  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  threshing  in  full  blast, 
with  many  fine  crops  of  shocked  oats 
ready  for  the  machine.  Southern  Min- 
nesota reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley,  but  it  has  several  im- 
portant deficiencies.  Northern  Iowa  is 
a  fine  farming  country,  being  well  situ- 
ated and  boasting  of  much  good  land. 
Corn,  oats  and  flax  are  the  prevailing 
crops.  The  land  is  valued  at  S30  per 
acre  and  is  taxed  at  $8  per  acre,  the 
rate  being  ten  mills  on  the  dollar. 
Wages  are  considerably  lower  than 
with  us,  and  tramps  are  exceedingly 
few,  owing,  as  the  people  say,  to  the 
fact  that  prohibition  flourishes  here. 

A  triangular  political  fight  is  on,  the 
temperance  element  being  in  the  lead, 
closely  followed  by  the  two  old  parties, 
the  Populists  not  being  represented  in 
this  section. 

California  can  learn  something  from 
these  farmers.  They  have  long  ago 
ceased  to  raise  wheat  and  have  substi- 
tuted cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  for  the 


threshing  machine,  and  have  thereby 
become  fairly  prosperous,  having  a 
home  market  for  almost  all  their  prod- 
ucts. Here,  as  el.sewhere,  we  have 
anxiously  inquired  into  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  hoping  to  find  at  some  place 
those  Simon  I'ures  we  have  heard  of  so 
often,  but  have  never  seen.  We  have 
heard  more  than  a  little  of  the  superi- 
ority of  these  fruits  over  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, but,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  we 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it;  and.  if  you 
will  permit  the  slang,  they  are  ''  not  in 
it,"  even  a  little  bit.  'They  talk  of 
making  this  a  great  fruit  State,  but 
when  we  think  of  the  mercury  lingering 
lovmgly  around  the  forties  below  zero — 
and  as  we  write  (Nov.  r)th)  the  ground 
is  frozen  and  a  cutting  blast  is  abroad 
which  threatens  to  nip  the  nose  and 
ears  of  a  tenderfoot  "  should  he  ven- 
ture to  poke  them  out  of  dooi's — we 
seriously  doubt  the  success  of  the  plan. 

Election  Day  will  find  us  in  Chicago 
and  near  enough  to  a  postofticc  to  en- 
able us  to  continue  our  regular  weekly 
fire  of  "random  thoughts"  into  the 
homes  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
many  loved  Patrons. 


ASTHMA, 

Distressing  Cough, 

SOEE  JOINTS 

— .\XD— 

MUSCLES. 

Despaired 
OF  RELIEF. 

CURED  BY 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 


"Some  time  siuce,  I  liad  a  severe 
attack  of  asthma,  accoiiipaiiied  with  a 
distressing  cough  and  a  general  soreness 
uf  the  joints  and  muscles.  I  consulted 
l)liysielaiis  and  tried  various  remedies, 
l>ut  witljout  getting  any  relief,  until  I 
despaired  of  ever  being  well  again. 
Finally,  I  took  Ayer's  Cheriy  Pectoral, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  was  entirely 
cured.  I  can,  therefore,  cordially  and 
confidently  commend  this  medicine  to 
all."— J.  KosELLS,  Victoria,  Texas. 

"  My  wife  liad  a  very  troublesome 
■cough.  She  used  Ayer's  Cherry  Pecto- 
ral and  procured  immediate  relief."  — 
G.  n.  PoDKicK.  Humphreys.  Ga. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Received  Highest  Awards  o 

AT  THE    WORLD'S    FAIR  o 

o 

oeeoooooooooooooooooooo 


/CTSJORSEBWNKETS 
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ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 
Made  In  250  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use, 
*  All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

^^^^^^      Wm,  AvitKs  &  Sons,  Philada. 


laftned  Deo.  IH  next.  Klegant  illastratioaeof  the  areat- 
eat  harness  horses.  Magnlticent  supijlements  for  f ram- 
inn.  Special  articles^  etories,  poetry  and  BtatisticB  by 
best  talent,  inclosed  in  an  elegant,  unique,  handsomo 
double  cover,  lithoRraphed  in  12  colors.   Price  60  cts. 


Agents wanted—Hpecial  terms.  Regalnr weeklreditlon 
aXmas  No  ,  i2  a  year.  Send  for  free  samph 
THE  HOK^E  REVIEW  CO.. Ohlcago,  111. 


including_XmB8 
copy. 


Dairy  Ranch  to  Lease. 


The  celebrated  Frink  Dairy,  near  Redlands. 
A  No.  1  cattle.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Good 
market.  Good  water  right.  Large  storage  reser- 
voir. Safe  against  drouth.  Capacity  lUO  cows; 
can  be  increased.  Address 

GEO.  M.  &  WM.  H.  FRINK, 
El  Casco,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 

W.  VORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener, 

Plans  most  suitable  for  California,  from  the  small- 
est home  grounds  to  the  largest  parks  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  inspection  of  grounds.  Hoz  H.,  Stockton, Cal. 


l'oriiti<ui   Hrt    MHiiaffer   on   a    I.ari;«*  Farui. 

ThorouKti  aciiualntaiiee  wUli  .Stoi'k  RalHintr.  Dairy 
Business,  Gent-ral  Farnilii);.  Exi)tTliMice  in  foreign 
oiniiitrieB;  Frencti.  English.  German  correspond 
ence:  Bookkeepiut;;  Oruduatu  of  Aurlcultural 
Afaiieniy  In  Germany.  P.  O.  box  Bakerslield. 
Ki  rn  County.  Cal. 

Back  Files  of  the  Pacific  Rukal  Pkkss  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  12.50  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  volumes),  W.  Inserted  In 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  50  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


$  1 2.50 

$25.00 

WOKTH  OF 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices! 


Educational. 


.\t  the  Wholesale  House  of  the 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company 

52  to  .S8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

You  Save  Just  0116=  Half 

THK  RKTAILKK  S  PRICKS. 

A  Heautiful  Decorated  Dinner  and  Tea  Set  com- 
plete for  t)  pel  sons 

GIVEN  FREE 

With  eiu'h  order. 


MPROVED   STEEL   SNATCH  BLOCK. 

TliiH  in  Hiiniilt 
t>.V    f.XlHTtM    to  1)» 

the  bcRt  block  ul 
iht-  kind  in  exist- 
t'ticf.    Beinjf  made 
of  Ihc  b«'8t  qiialitv 
of  Tfrtned  Htcci,  it 
tr  i  V  ('  H       r«'  a  t V 
Mlrenffth    In  pro- 
portion   to  Its 
\\u'ight.    and  the 
in)eninjr  side  heiiiR- 
a  Holid  pitM-»\  do(*H 
itot  detrart  from 
itH  Htrentrtli  an  In 
other  hlockft.  Ill 
iiHliip  wire  cable, 
t  h  »•  damage  to 
wliich  the  cable  is 
subject     ill  other 
blorkrt    by  jani- 
niiinr  betw*M'ii  th*' 
'  iH'ek  plate  of  the 
I'lCk  and  rim  of 
ic  pulley  in  en- 
I  rely  overoonie,  as 
iM'  guiding  ribs  B. 
I shown   in  the 
II.    are  sniiK'ly 
lit  ted  to  the  inner 
surface    uf  the 
eh<H*k   plates  and 
completely  cover 
tht'  rim  of  the  pul- 
ley, niakimr  acci- 
dents of  this  kind 
j  iiiipoHsiblF*.     Wherever  a  tirst-elaes  block  Is  re- 
quired, it  Is  superior  to  any  other.   i\iUiUn)n€»  »ntt 
frte.  AddresH,  CALIFOKMA  STl  Mr  ri'M.KK 
I  CO..  S,J-«4  Zoe  Street.  San  FrHiicUeo.  Cat. 


HOW  70  GROW  THEM. 

A   MaiiiiHl  i>r    Mi'tlii>iis    uhli'li   Imvc  Yl<>l<l<><! 
(ir»'Ht*'Ht  SiHTi'KK;  uilli  l.istH  <if  \'arletieK 
KcMt  .VclHptril  to  tilt-  ninerent 
UlHtrlrtH  of  tiie  ^StHte. 

Practical.  Explicit.  Coinprclirnslve.  Embodying 
the  t'xix'rlcnceand  metliods  of  hundreds  of  sui-ccsB- 
f\il  grrowers.  aiitl  constituting  :i  trustworthy  cnide 
by  wliicli  llic  tnexi)frienc'ed  n)a.v  HuoceRsfully  pro- 
duce* the  fruliH  for  wliicli  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition.  ri'Vlsed  and  enlarged.  By  Edwakii 
J.  Wk  kson.  a.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
EntonMilo;.'v.  I'nivi  rslty  of rallfornia;  Horticultural 
Editor  I'ai  iiti  Hiiiiil  ('/(««,  San  Franeisco:  Sec  y  Cali- 
fornia Stall-  Horticultural  .Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Largf  tktavo,  oltU  ihiqcs,  fttUy  ttlutiti-titeil,  price.  S3. 00, 
IxtsllHiiti. 

FOK  SAI.K  IIV 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

I'ubltHhers  rH<*llle  Itiiral  I'reHf*. 
220  Marlcet  Street,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

Orapp  cylllirejp  Cali/ofpia. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  oraugre 
l8  extentiingr  so  as  to  embrace  nearl.v  all  parts  of  the 
Stat*',  a  book  rivinsr  the  results  of  experience  in 
parts  of  tlie  State  where  the  growtli  of  the  fruit  has 
been  longest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  Callforitia  "  was  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  raan.v  years 
of  praptical  experience  and  obeervatlon  in  the 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  well  printed  hand-book 
of  227  pages,  and  treats  of  nursery  practice,  planting 
of  orange  orchards,  cultivation  and  irrigation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  uf  plantations.  Ix^st  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  is  sent,  postuaid.  at  the  reduced  price  of 
715  cents  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  THE 
DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  publishers  Pactflc  Rural 
Preti.  220  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Belmont  School, 

BEL/VIOINT,  CftLIFORINIrt, 
"^^^^'^5  .MiieH  South  of  .Siin  Fruneisro.'^^^' 

Bt'ii.Di.NCS heated  from  aeentral  steam  plant. and 
buildings  and  grounds  lighted  by  electricity. 
Boys  perform  their  own  experiments  In  well- 
equlpjied  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 
GVMNASII-M  '.<9x7!l  feet,  ftirnlshed  with  very  best 
apparatus.  Incliuling  shower  baths,  under 

special  teacher  of  physical  culture  

SC1IOLAK.SHIP8  for  young  men  of  flue  character 
and  ability.  Accredited  at  Stanford  and  at 
the  University  of  California  In  all  the  huI>- 
jects  of  all  tiM'  courses  :tnd  i!i  advanced  pliy- 

sIcH,  chemistry  and  nuitheinatlcs  

Kekeue.vces  required.  Views  of  Belmont  School 
and  Catalogue  sent  by  applying  to  W.  T. 
KKIU,  A.  M.  (Harvard).  Head  Master.   .  . 


I 

♦ 

I 


ACTUAL  BUSINE.SS  PKACTICK. 


Rates  of  Tuition  A'ery  Mo(ler»te. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship.  Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
ing, English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  gel- 
ting  positions.  .Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  UOIilNSON. 
President. 


Busine'ss  College, 

34  Post  Street,      -  San  Franclnco. 

FOR    SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand.  Type-Wrlling 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pt^rtainlng 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Eng:ineering: 


Has  b^-en  es'ablisli 
iiiH'ructor.  Tbf-  (_■ 
Send  for  Circular. 


1  undtT  a  thorout'hiy 
jursf   is  Ihurourhly  practical. 

C.  S.  UALKY.  S."^ 


STOCK  a  SCALES 


U.S.STANQARO.  FULLY  WARRANTEI. 

bslldia*  and  tMUsc  aOairwl  b««(im  aMavtaMab 

M60GD  A  THOMPSO/I.  gmg^^  4.  . 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Tweoty  flve  per  cect  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

136   KK.\KNV   STKKKT,  S.\N  KK.VNflSC'O. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3.  16«.    Palenieil  April  IT.  las,!. 


Manufactured  l>y  <i.  LIS.SKNDKN. 


The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
is  capable,  such  as  Rallro.'id  Work.  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scrai>er,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  ai-e  in  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  coinitry. 

ly  This  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.  •40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
•31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSEirSEN.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


\A/efc>er  Gets  &  Gasoline-  Engines. 

.Simplest  and  most  economical  entfincs  ou  earth. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Requires  only  u  few  minutes'  attention  a  day.  Guaranteed 
cost  of  running,  1  cent  per  hour  per  H.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 

a(;knts, 

42  &  44  Fremont  Street   5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

220  jy\ekrU.&t  St.,  San  F"rarjclsc;o,  Col. 
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Acclimatized  Rats  and  Cats. 

A  new  interesting  case  of  the  gradual 
adaptation  of  animals  to  their  sur- 
roundings is  ((uotcd  in  a  recent  number 
of  I'lih/ic  (/pi II inn  from  the  Pittsburg 
Dixpiitcli.  It  appears  that  in  the  cold- 
storage  warehouses  in  Pittsburg  there 
were  originally  no  rats  or  mice.  The 
teinperatui-e  in  the  cold  rooms  was  too 
low.  The  keepers  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  rat  is  an  animal  of  remarkable 
adaptability.  After  some  of  these 
houses  had  been  in  operation  for  a  few 
months,  the  attendants  found  that  rats 
were  at  work  in  the  rooms  where  the 
temperature  was  constantly  kept  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  They  were 
found  to  be  clothed  in  wonderfully  long 
and  thick  fur,  even  their  tapering 
snake-like  tails  being  covered  by  a 
thick  growth  of  hair.  Rats  whose 
coats  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live  have 
domesticated  in  all  the  storage  ware- 
houses in  Pittsburg.  The  prevalence 
of  rats  in  these  places  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  cats.  Now,  it  is  well  known 
that  pussy  is  a  lover  of  warmth  and 
and  comfort.  Cats,  too,  have  a  great 
adaptability  to  conditions.  When  cats 
were  turned  loose  in  the  cold  rooms 
they  pined  and  died  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive cold.  One  cat  was  finally  in- 
troduced into  the  rooms  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Storage  Company  which  was 
able  to  withstand  the  low  temperature. 
She  was  a  cat  of  unusually  thick  fur, 
and  she  thrived  and  grew  fat  in  quar- 
ters where  the  temperature  was  below 
thirty  degrees.  By  careful  nursing  a 
brood  of  .seven  kittens  was  developed 
in  the  warehouse  into  sturdy,  thick- 
furred  cats  that  love  an  Icelandic 
clime.  They  have  been  distributed 
among  the  othei-  cold-storage  houses  of 
Pittsburg,  and  have  created  a  peculiar 
breed  of  cats,  adapted  to  tlie  condi- 
tions under  which  they  must  exist  to 
find  their  prey.  These  cats  are  short- 
tailed,  chubby  pussies,  with  hair  as 
thick  and  fuU  of  under  fur  as  the  wild 
cats  of  the  Canadian  woods.  One  of 
the  remarkable  things  about  them  is 
the  development  of  their  "  feelers." 
These  long  stit!'  hairs  that  protrude 
from  a  cat's  nose  and  eyebrows  are,  in 
the  oi-dinary  domestic  feline,  about 
three  inches  long.  In  the  cats  culti- 
vated in  the  cold  warehouse  the  feelers 
gi'ow  to  a  length  of  five  and  six  inches. 
This  is  probably  because  the  light  is 
dim  in  these  places,  and  all  movements 
must  be  the  result  of  the  feeling  sense. 
The  storage  people  say  that  if  one  of 
these  furry  cats  is  taken  int:)  the  open 
air,  particularly  during  the  hot  season, 
it  will  die  in  a  few  hours.  It  cannot 
endure  a  high  temperature,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  a  stove  would  send  it 
into  fits. 

DiscussiNd  the  question  of  the  dis- 
posal of  specified  sewage  at  the  Paris 
Council  of  Hygiene  and  Salubrity,  M. 
Pasteur  said  :  "It  is  proposed  not  to 
conduct  to*  the  sea  the  pathogenic 
germs  of  the  numerous  contagious  dis- 
eases which  decimate  all  our  popula- 
tion, but  to  accumulate  them  each  year 
more  and  more  on  the  fields  situate  at 
the  gate  of  the  great  town  and  these 
fields  will  be  cultivated.  It  would  be 
better  if  the  fields  i-emained  unculti- 
vated, for  then  you  would  not  incur  the 
risks  of  bringing  back  the  germs  to 
Paris."  The  authoi-ities  would  do  well 
to  give  such  an  opinion  the  careful  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

Enough  of  the  new  Siberian  railway 
to  reach  Omsk,  which  is  4400  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  com- 
pleted. While  construction  was  going 
on  across  an  extensive  bog,  4000  masks 
were  provided  for  the  men,  besides 
burning  juniper  to  create  a  smudge,  as 
a  protection  against  mosquitoes. 

Catarrh  Cannot  Be  Cured 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  caunot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  in  order  (o  cure 
it  you  must  tal{e  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  Is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed 
by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for 
years,  and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the 
best  blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous 
surfaces.  The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  in- 
gredients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 
F.  .1.  CHENEY  cfe  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  price  V.'ic. 


The  use  of  cordite  in  small  arms  in 
the  British  service  has  been  found 
dreadfully  destructive  of  the  grooves 
inside  of  the  barrels.  Experts  declare 
that  after  five  years'  service  a  rifle  is 
thus  converted  into  a  smooth-bore. 


He — Do  you  think  your  father  would 
object  to  my  marrying  you  ?  She — I 
don't  know.  If  he's  anything  like  me 
he  would. — Life. 


A  Corcui,  Coi.i)  OK  Sokk  Throat  require.? 
immediate  attention.  '■^Bniwri's  Brrnichial  Ti  ti- 
(JjcK  "  will  invariably  give  relief.    2,5c.  a  box. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Trees!  Trees! 

THREE  CENTS  (3c.)  EACH. 

■Xm  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almond. 

1000    Nonpariel  Almond. 

1000  Cal.  Paper  Shell  Almond. 

1000  Clyman  Plum. 

400  Royal  Hative  Plum. 

•2000  Tragedy  Prune. 

2000   French  Prune. 


•SOO 

300 
1000. 

800 
1000. 

50(1 


Prunus  Simoni. 
Kelsey  Japan  Plum. 
Blenheim  Apricots. 
Hale's  Early  Peach. 
..Yellow  St.  .John  Pea(th. 
.McDevitt  Cling  Peach. 


Trees  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  tree  from 
diseases. 


W.  Treat  &  Son, 


HlBga,  Kutte  County 


.California. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


^apa  Yalley  ^urseries. 

nRAI>mT.\KTKHS  VOH 

NEW  JAPANESE  PLUHS 


ALL  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 

stock  Home-Orown,  Healthy  and  Unirrigated. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  New  special  circui^aks. 
Fruits  all  Tested  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm.  Also, 
Qreenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs  (direct  importation). 
Seeds,  Etc.  Everything  tirst-class.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.  Special  quotations  to  large  planters. 

LEONARD  COATES, 

Nftl=*M   C;rtLIFORlNI«. 

James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Has  a  Choice  Stock  of  YEARLING  NURSERY 

TREES  for  this  season's  planting.  Guaranteed 
tree  from  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  times. 

Blenheim,  Royal  and  French  Apricots. 

Hungarian.  Tragedy  and  French  Prunes. 

Burbank,  Satsuma  and  Kelsey  Plums. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra.  La  Prima,  Texas  Proliflc,  I.  X.  L  , 
Nonpariel  and  Languedoc  Almonds. 

Salway,  Crawford,  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari- 
eties of  Peaches. 

Also  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.   Don't  forget  to  write  for 
particulars.   Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.    Address  all  communications, 
J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

f^RESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES. 


Send  for  Descriptive  CataIoi:ue  and  Price  List. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ, 


MANAGER. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     KRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF«EdMl_T-V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  PaclBc  Coast. 


Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Qrapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE: 
Normand,  Abundance,  WiUard  and  Simoni 
Plums;  Bungoume  Japan  Apricots  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 


R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AKD  ROYAL  APRICOTS  and  PRUNES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Before  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

W.  B.  SMITH  Ventnra,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  Cal. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

US'  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  tree  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Glgrgra,  Butte  Countv.  Oal. 
iSiiiiiiii^  KSTABLISHED 


^-^^✓^l^^^-g-^  Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
^5  LLIv^IV  Lv/Ii     fore  purchasing  your  Trees  or 


Nursery. 


Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


Stockton 


Californiai. 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

Best  Mai-kft  Beir.v  known;  larffe.  tirni  and  lus- 
cious, stands  travel  tint-l.v.  bears  lnnnenHel.v.  and 
has  two  crops  a  year;  .'lO  cents  per  dozen;  }:i  per  1(X). 
Also  Strawberries.  Dlackbevries.  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, etc  .  of  the  finest  Imported  varieties.  Prices 
on  application.   I..  V.  MeCANN.  Santa  <'ru7.,  fal. 

E.  J.  Bo\A/e^n, 

SEED  riERCHANT. 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricol  and  Almond 
TREES. 

First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


lOO.OOO 

Mission   and  Nevadillo, 

Three-Year-Old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet     6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  PRICES. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 

01i\/e^  Xree^s 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Cultmc  ad 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

Pomona.  Los  An^eleH  To.,  Cal- 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hovi/lanci  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

-"y  w--»  »— 7  W—^  ^ — -    A   FINE  ASSORTMENT. 

I   ■  'X.  ■— ^  EZ*^3    best   varieties,    free  from 

 AND   pcBts  of  any  kind.  I'riiiiuM 

C3  ■  r\  IV1^¥^^2  ^l"koiil,  niu^,  Itostniver 
■  ^JL-./-\r^  1  ^5  and  IMiirdoeh  Cherries: 
Klack  California  rifcs;  Klce  Soft  Shell  an<t 
other  Almonds;  American  .Sweet  Chestnuts; 
I'neparturlens  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  grown 
Oraiiffe  Trees.  Our  or.'intfes  have  stood  22  decrees 
tills  wlnt(^r  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  Ijest  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
California. 

TDCCC  ft*  rni  n  plum,  splendor  prune,  van 
I  ntto  01  UULU  DEMAN  .|UiiH  e  cfi.  Kr  of 
HiuiianK  s  20  itiillion  ■•new crcatioMs."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  ev.  rywliere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  ouar- 
anteed.  '1  lie  'fireai  uur>eries"save  you  over  HALF. 
Miliionsof  II'.'  Iiest  trees 70  ve;irs' experience CHU 
grow;  lin  y  "live  longer  and  bear  better."  Sec. 
MirtOin.  STARK, R  14, Louisiana, Mo.. Rockport, III. 
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LAND  GAUGE  and  SHIFTING  CLEVIS  OD  all  Gangs.    Made  wholly  of  Slet-I  aud  Malleable  Iron,        CMINTOIN   CLI  F»R»ER    G/\!NG.   T       O  -     U  F?  r?  0\A/,  Hlg:H  W/He-e-ls, 

giving  great  slrenglli.  (iaugs  are  Khippt^d  with  extra  shares,  but  coullrrs  arc  extni 

VEHICLES    MND    F="MR/V\IINO    l/V\F»LE/V\E  INTS    OF"    EVERY    DESCR I  F»TIOIN. 


HOOKER   Sc  CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Buy  It  !    TWake  No  7Wistal<e  !    Hurry  Up  ! 


S1A1»1.V<;.  PJLAIN.  <«T-.V«AY. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &30r  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLVni.    No.  21. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  1894. 

TWKNTy-FOURTH  YEAR. 
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At  the  State  Capitol. 


The  assembling  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  convention 
this  week  at  the  capitol  in  Sacramento  makes  timely 
a  glance  at  this  eminently  respectable  building 
which  betokens  the  statehood  of  California.  The 
fact  that  the  people  have  just  elected  a  new  outfit  of 
officers  to  occupy  portions  of  this  structure  and  a 
new  Senate  and  Assembly  to  make  its  halls  resonant 
with  statesmanlike  wisdom  this  winter,  also  makes 


a  sight  of  the  capitol  pertinent.  Besides,  ours  is  a 
State  of  such  grand  distances  that  few  of  its  new 
citizens,  who  are  constantly  arriving  and  seeking 
homes  in  the  ends  of  the  State,  have  yet  found  time 
to  visit  the  capital  city.  To  all  such  the  picture  will 
be  acceptable. 

The  capitol  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  residence 
portion  of  Sacramento,  in  a  spacious  park  which  ib 
well  kept  and  contains  many  very  handsome  and  in- 
teresting trees.    Sacramento  lies  for  the  most  part 


on  nearly  level  ground,  consequ(!ntly  the  capitol  re- 
lies on  the  height  of  its  dome  for  recognition  from 
distant  points  on  the  valley  floor.  This  is  secmred 
and  the  building  is  visible  for  many  miles.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  panorama 
of  the  valley,  with  its  winding  streams  and  its 
diverse  cultivated  areas,  seeks  the  cupola  of  the 
capitol  for  an  outlook.  The  view  certainly  is  full 
recompense  for  the  climb.  The  basement  of  the 
capitol  is  of  granite,  the  superstructure  of  brick. 
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The  Week. 


The 


We  are  speedincr  along  throufrh  as 
fine  a  November,  probably,  as 
« earner.  gyen  California  has  ever  seen. 
Frosts  even  in  the  valleys  have  been  thus  far  almost 
too  slight  to  mention,  and  one  has  to  get  up  rather 
early  to  see  them  at  all.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  too 
mild,  for  trees  are  showing  signs  of  putting  out 
spring  growth.  While  we  experience  these  things 
wo  read  of  fearful  drops  in  temperature  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada — a  range  of  Hf  in  a  single  day  between 
highest  and  lowest  temperatures. 

While  we  are  neglecting  our  fitness 
Camphor.  to  grow  camphor,  Japan  is  threat- 
ening to  get  possession  of  the  re- 
sources of  headache  cure  which  China  now  possesses 
It  is  said  that  Japan  will  have  control  of  the  world's 
supply  of  camphor  should  it  get  the  island  of  Formosa 
as  part  of  its  indemnity  from  China,  according  to 
Anthony  T.  Pitchard,  who  lived  many  years  in  Asia. 
'■  Camphor  sold  for  less  than  ten  cents  a  pound 
twenty  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  but  it  has  advanced  to 
over  $1  a  pound."  This  may  be  a  suggestion  to 
Californians  who  might  do  well  by  planting  forests  of 
this  very  handsome  evergreen,  which  has  already 
demonstrated  its  successful  growth  in  this  State. 
It  is  now  time  to  prepare  gum  camphor  and  camphor- 
wood  for  the  oext  generation. 

The  death  of  C.  M.  Silva  of  New- 
castle a  short  time  ago.  and  of 
W.  C.  Blackwood  of  Ha^'wards 
this  week,  reminds  us  that  the  older  horticulturists 
are  paying  the  debt  of  nature.  Their  work  was  a 
benefit  to  many  others  than  themselves,  and  their 
experience  lies  in  the  foundations  of  our  large  fruit 
enterprises.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  they  were 
honored  while  they  lived,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
prosperity. 


Pioneers 
Departing. 


The  Pathfinder  at 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
the  pioneers  who  still  remain  with 
us  that  the  final  resting  place  of 
the  late  John  C.  Fremont  has  been  decided  upon. 
His  body  will  be  buried  this  week  in  Rockland  Ceme- 
tery, on  the  Hudson.  The  sepulture  should  have 
been  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  at  San  Francisco,  and  a 
suitable  monument  should  have  rehearsed  his  deeds 
to  all  coming  Californians.  This  was  suggested,  but 
for  some  reason  the  proposition  was  not  forwarded. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  i.s  one  of  the  curious  facts  of  American  politics 
that  the  country  always  feels  kindly  toward  a  po- 
litical party  after  giving  it  a  sound  drubbing.  All 
the  disapproval,  resentment  and  bad  temper  which 
culminate  in  a  vote  of  punishment  on  election  day 
give  place  immediately  after  to  something  very  like 
good  will.  This  habit  is  of  a  piece  with  the  blulT 
manliness  which  oftentimes  makes  good  friends  of 
men  who  have  fought  each  other,  and  it  is  identical 
in  quality  with  the  sweet  penitence  of  the  mother 
who  strains  to  her  heart  the  child  just  chastised  for 
its  own  good.  Something  of  this  spirit  is  manifest 
just  now  in  the  attitude  of  public  sentiment  toward 
the  Democratic  party.  The  very  men  who  two  weeks 
ago  were  denouncing  it  as  the  instrument  of  evil  and 
the  author  of  unnumbered  misfortunes,  public  and 
private,  are  now  talking  in  a  kinder  tone.  They 
are  recalling  the  real  service  the  party  has  done  in 
times  past;  they  are  reviewing  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  has  contended  during  the  past  two  years; 
they  are  admitting  that  the  coincidence  of  universal 
financial  depression  with  its  accession  to  power  was 
"hard  lines;"  they  are  admitting  further  that  not 
all  the  evils  of  the  times  are  due  to  tariff  disturb- 
ances, and  therefore  not  fairly  chargeable  against 
the  Democratic  party;  they  are  commending  the 
firmness  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  relation  to  the  late  New 
York  campaign,  and  they  are  admiring  the  courage 
within  the  party  which  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
has  cast  out  its  devils — the  Hills,  the  Tammanys,  the 
Gormans,  the  Murphys,  the  Brices  et  al.  And,  as 
matters  recently  the  subject  of  furious  contention 
are  talked  over  calmly,  there  are  few  so  blinded  by 
partisanship  or  so  bitter  in  temper  as  really  to  be 
lieve  that  there  is  any  political  organization  in  this 
country  whose  membership  is  not  profoundly  and 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  p)opular  welfare  and  in  the 
national  glory.  That  we  must  wait  until  after  elec- 
tion for  this  tolerant  spirit  is  perhaps  a  fact  not 
wholly  creditable,  but  some  allowance  without  preju- 
dice must  be  made  for  the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture. There  is  oftentimes  an  outcome  of  practical 
wisdom  from  the  very  weaknesses  of  men;  and  per- 
haps we  are  none  the  less  rich  in  the  essence  of  na- 
tional force  because  we  fight  to  win,  and  wait  until 
the  campaign  is  past  to  be  calmly  thoughtful  and 
judicially  fair. 

Not  for  a  year  has  the  Democratic  party  been  in 
such  good  character  with  the  country  as  now.  It  has 
apparently  reached  the  length  of  its  offending;  it  has 
suffered  the  penalty  of  its  faults  and  mistakes;  it  has 
purified  its  councils  and  now,  under  strong  leader- 
ship, it  stands  face  to  the  future.  Its  tariff  jwlicles 
are  incorporated  in  the  law  of  the  land  with  the  as- 
surance of  three  years  of  practical  trial.  It  has 
three  months  of  power  before  it  in  which  it  may,  if  it 
will,  commend  itself  to  the  country.  Its  fate  in  the 
elections  two  years  ahead  need  in  no  sense  be  an 
echo  of  the  elections  just  past,  for  in  truth  the  defeat 
it  has  suffered  has  done,  it  more  good  than  harm. 
The  fortunes  of  the  party  in  the  elections  of  1896 
rest,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  success  or  failure  of 
its  tariff  policy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  its 
course  between  now  and  the  4th  day  of  next  March. 
If  the  country  prospers  under  the  Wilson-Gorman 
law;  if  in  the  remaining  months  of  its  power  the 
Democratic  Congress  shall  do  something  to  strike 
the  popular  heart  or  in  accord  with  the  public  will,  it 
may  go  into  the  campaign  of  189()  with  the  fairest 
hopes.  But,  with  respect  to  the  coming  few  months, 
to  do  nothing  or  to  blunder  will  doom  it  to  defeat. 


There  are  some  signs  very  hopeful  for  good  work 
during  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  It  is  an- 
nounced upon  the  authority  of  what  the.  news 
writers  call  "  a  high  source  "  that  in  his  forthcoming 
message  to  Congress  Mr.  Cleveland  will  urge  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  to  put  through  the  Nicaraguan 
Canal.  This  great  work  becomes  more  obviously 
necessary  every  month.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  immediate  future  of  the  Pacific  coast 
States — not  to  mention  its  relation  to  the  interests 
of  other  parts  of  the  country — is  dependent  upon  it. 
The  objections  to  it  are  only  such  as  come  from  the 
weight  of  capital  invested  in  railroad  property  with 
which  the  canal  would  compete.  Thus  far  this 
capitalistic  interest  lias  hindered  the  canal  project; 


and  it  would  be  a  bright  feather  in  the  cap  of 
Democracy  if  it  should  signalize  the  end  of  its  career 
of  authority  by  an  act  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  organized 
capital.  The  adoption  of  this  great  undertaking  at 
this  time  would  have  a  significance  and  a  value  quite 
apart  from  its  economic  importance.  Following  an 
era  of  hard  times — a  period  of  distrust  in  everything, 
including  Government  itself — it  would  be  accepted 
as  a  demonstration  of  national  resource  and  an  illus- 
tration of  national  spirit.  It  would  have  all  the  high 
inspiration  of  a  flag-raising  and  would,  we  believe, 
mark  the  new  birth  of  confidence  and  prosperity.  If 
the  Democratic  party  fails  to  secure  these  results 
during  the  time  remaining  in  which  the  national 
powers  are  in  its  keeping,  it  will  miss  the  fairest 
chance  a  party  ever  had  to  commend  itself  by  a  high 
public  service. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  public  attitude 
toward  this  canal  project.  It  has  been  approved 
by  all  parties  in  national  convention  and  we  believe 
by  all  parties  in  convention  in  every  State.  Every 
commercial  body  of  consequence  has  resolved  in  its 
favor.  Individual  sentiment  everywhere  is  almost  a 
unit  in  its  approval.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
override  the  railroad  influence  in  Congress  and  to 
perfect  the  details;  and  if  there  be  the  will  to  do  it 
there  is  abundant  time  between  now  and  next  March. 
But,  much  as  this  great  work  is  desired  by  the 
country,  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  national  ownership  and  administration  of  it. 
Any  project  to  endow  a  private  company  or  to  com- 
bine a  public  and  a  private  interest  in  it  will  be  un- 
satisfactory because  it  will  be  understood  as  a  quasi- 
alliance  of  the  canal  with  the  capitalistic  interest. 
We  have  had  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  our  ex- 
perience with  the  Pacific  railroads.  The  right  course 
for  the  Government  is  to  buy  out  the  interests  of  the 
Canal  Co.  and  put  the  work  through  under  Govern- 
ment administration  on  Government  account,  to  be 
operated  when  opened  to  commerce,  not  as  a  money- 
making  enterprise,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  country.  We  are  told  by  lawyers  that 
the  Government  cannot  become  the  nominal  owner 
of  the  canal;  that  it  must  proceed  by  the  underhand 
and  indirect  way  of  assisting  some  private  com- 
pany. Again,  it  is  declared  that  the  United 
States  is  under  treaty  obligations  binding  upon  it  for 
all  time  to  come,  which  prohibit  it  from  taking  u]) 
the  canal  project.  All  of  which,  in  our  judgment,  is 
pure  nonsen»e.  If  there  are  laws  which  prevent  the 
Government  from  proceeding  openly  and  above 
board  in  carrj'ing  out  a  great  enTerprise  manifestly 
for  the  public  good,  they  would  better  be  broken 
than  regarded.  If  there  are  treaties  which  put 
limits  to  progress  they  would  better  be  abrogated. 
It  is  bad  morals  to  talk  about  the  United  States 
Government  proceeding  by  flimsy  indirections,  for 
whatever  it  is  right  for  it  to  do  at  all,  it  is  right  to 
do  openly.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  treaty  stands 
in  the  way,  for  we  may  revoke  the  treaty  whenever 
we  choose.  To  deny  our  right  to  do  this  is  to  say 
that  the  present  and  the  future  are  in  hopeless  servi- 
tude to  the  past. 

It  is  declared,  too,  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  his  forth- 
coming message,  will  redeem  the  promise  made  last 
year  (and  already  too  long  neglected)  to  recommend 
a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  currency.  It  is  not 
expected  that  he  will  propose  anything  in  line  with 
the  projects  of  the  radical  party,  but  that  he 
will  approach  the  matter  from  the  other  side.  It  is 
his  plan,  so  we  are  told,  to  make  a  pronouncement  in 
favor  of  an  expansion  of  the  currency  on  lines  yet  to 
be  devised  and  the  construction  of  a  new  financial 
system,  which  to  a  certain  extent  will  be  a  departure 
from  that  now  in  .use^  It  ia  helieteiLtlmt  he  will  pro- 
pose to  secure  flexibjlity  and  a  lessening  of  the  lia- 
bility of  the  Government  for  the  volume  of  currency. 
It  is  known  that  the  sorcalled  "Baltimore  plan" 
has  been  receiving  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  permits  banks  under  limitations  to  issue 
notes  up  to  an  amount  which  is  generally  fixed  at  50 
per  cent  of  the  capital  .stock.  The  banks  remain  un- 
der Government  supervision,  the  circulation  to  be 
taxed  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  notes  of  failed  banks.  With  this  plan  may  al.w 
be  joined  the  circulation  based  on  bonds  deposited  as 
security,  except  that  par  would  be  the  basis  of  cir- 
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culation.  It  is  also  stated  Mr.  Cleveland  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  proposition  elaborated 
by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  for  a  permanent 
non-partisan  currency  commission,  composed  in  part 
of  members  of  Congress  or  wholly  of  outsiders.  These 
projects  are  wholly  new;  they  are  outside  the  lines 
of  the  Rural's  preconceived  financial  notions  and  it 
will  not  now  undertake  to  give  its  judgment  upon 
them,  but  it  may  be  said  without  question  that  an 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  reform 
the  currency  would  meet  with  instant  approval.  It 
would  do  more  than  any  other  thing  could  to  make 
the  country  forget  his  blunder  in  the  Hawaiian  mat- 
ter, the  Van  Alen  episode  and  some  other  matters 
which  in  the  public  mind  stand  charged  up  against 
him.  And  it'is  quite  certain  that,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Nicaraguan  enterprise,  it  would  go  far  to 
restore  to  the  Democratic  party  the  favor  it  has 
lost  during  the  past  year  of  tariff  fooling  and  bung- 
ling.     

Gleanings. 


R.  C.  KjhAjH  of  Sutter  Co.  shipped  a  large  lot  of  fruit-drying 
trays  to  Wellington,  South  Africa,  via  New  York,  last  week. 

The  fruit-packing  plant  of  A.  E.  Newby  at  Willows,  near 
San  Jose,  was  burned  during  the  week,  with  a  total  loss  of 
$a5,000. 

The  San  Bernardino  banks  are  lending  money  freely  on 
dried  fruits  in  the  local  exchange  warehouse,  which  makes 
the  growers  entirely  independent  of  the  buyers  who  have 
hitherto  controlled  the  market. 

The  Marysville  Appeal  says  that  Mr.  Eben  Boalt  was  in 
town  last  week  to  secure  colonies  of  the  golden  cha'lcid  fly 
that  is  now  preying  on  the  yellow  scale,  to  place  on  trees  simi- 
larly effected  in  Oroville.  The  golden  chalcid  fly  may  now  be 
observed  on  the  orange  leaves.  It  is  extremely  small  and 
when  distributed  it  runs  quite  rapidly  over  the  leaf. 

It  transpires  that  the  sale  of  the  De  Long  ranch  at  Novato 
was  to  Mr.  De  Long's  creditors,  organized  into  the  "Novato 
Land  Co."  The  price  was  absurdly  low,  even  for  these  times, 
and  the  buyers  have  saved  themselves,  with  a  good  margin  to 
spare.  Very  general  sympathy  is  felt  for  Senator  De  Long 
who,  through  a  coinbination  of  liard  fortunes,  has  lost  his 
splendid  estate. 

Stockton  Malt:  A  Jiowden  wheat-cleaner  has  been  at  work 
on  the  south  .side  of  Sto(^kton  channel,  cleaning  beans.  A  crop 
of  .500  tons  of  beans  was  raised  on  Martin  Lund's  place  on 
Roberts  island  this  year.  They  were  picked,  sacked  and 
shipped  to  this  city,  where  they  are  now  being  cleaned  and  re- 
sacked.  The  cleaner  will  be  Ire^it  in  operation  for  about  two 
months.  The  experiment  of  growing  beans  on  the  island  has 
proved  so  successful  that  a  very  large  acreage  will  bo  planted 
to  beans  this  year. 

Hanford  .I'Dtiriial:  There  never  was  experienced  here  a 
more  favorable  season  for  raisin  drying  than  the  present. 
Here  it  is  nearly  the  middle  of  November,  and  only  two  rain 
stonns  have  visited  this  section  so  far  this  fall.  Less  than  an 
inch  of  rain  fell  for  both  storms,  and  immediately  after  each 
the  weather  cleared  up  and  very  little  damage  was  done  to 
the  raisins  laying  out  in  the  vineyards.  There  is  quite  a 
quantity  of  raisins  still  lying  out  and  they  are  drying  nicely, 
and  all  will  be  ready  to  go  into  the  sweat-boxes  in  a  few  days. 

San  Brrnakdino  Sun:  There  is  shown  in  this  office  a 
branch  of  fruit  which  is  indeed  a  rarity,  it  being  a  twig  from 
a  date  palm.  It  was  brought  in  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Smith;  matron 
of  the  Orphans'  Home,  and  was  plucked  from  a  tree  growing 
on  the  premises.  The  dates  grow  in  regular  rows  on  opjwsite 
sides  of  a  thin  stem  of  bright  yellow,  and  except  that  they  are 
more  oblong,  look  like  olives,  being  the  same  shade  of  green 
and,  in  their  immature  state,  very  hard.  They  are  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  pecan.  The  fruit  was  shown  to  a  number 
of  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with  horticulture,  but  not  one 
could  name  it. 

A  FAKMKHs'  INSTITUTE  is  to  be  held  at  Redlands  on  the  18th 
and  lOth  of  December  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook  of  Pomona.  Following  is  the  assignment  of  subjects : 
Some  Problems  in  Orange  Culture,  Prof.  Paine  ;•  Lemons,  L. 
M.  Holt;  Olives,  F.  M.  Hunt  and  others  from  Pomona;  De- 
ciduous Fruits,  I.  N.  Hoag;  What  Is  the  Fruit  Best  Suited 
and  Most  Profitable  to  this  Locality  ?  Scipio  Craig;  Roads, 
E.  G.  Judson ;  Fertilizers  (legislation  against  impositions), 
Lelan  Lyon  and  C.  N.  Andrews ;  Home  Ornamentation,  A.  H. 
Smiley  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Saunders;  Literature  for  the  Home, 
Mrs.  W.  Howard  White ;  Local  Geology,  Rev.  T.  Robertson. 


Inquiries  about  California  Implements. 


To  THE  Editor  :— What  is  the  address  of  the  factory  where 
the  drills  and  cultivators  are  made  that  are  used  in  the  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  of  sugar  beets  in  southern  California  ? 

What  are  the  specifications  of  stacking  frame  ?  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  it,  but  the  kind  that  is  most  generally  used, 
having  a  large  upright  and  swinging  beam  on  which  the  fork 
is  fastened. 

About  how  many  men  and  teams  is  it  most  economical  to 
use  where  hay  is  heavy,  and  haul  will  average  half  mile  ? 
Barstow,  Texas.  F.  P.  Holbrook. 

There  are  several  manufacturers  interested  in  the 
supply  of  such  implements  as  our  correspondent  asks 
about.  We  hope  they  will  notice  his  application  and 
furnish  him  full  information  on  any  point  which  may 
be  in  their  several  lines.  Such  devices  are  now  out 
of  season,  but  we  hope  replies  will  be  sent  with  fu- 
ture business  in  view.  It  is  significant  that  distant 
readers  are  calling  for  improved  California  devices. 
They  should  be  more  widely  known,  for  probably  no 
State  can  show  more  original  designs  for  labor- 
saving  m.achioery  to  be  used  on  a  large  gcale  than 
California. 


The  State  Horticultural  Convention. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 
Predictions  respecting  the  Annual  Horticultural 
Convention  have  been  fully  verified.  The  attendance 
of  outsiders — of  persons  not  resident  of  the  place  of 
meeting — is  larger  than  at  any  former  Convention. 
Every  fruit-growing  district  from  the  Mexican  line 
to  Shasta  county,  is  represented.  The  attendance 
yesterday  was  about  500,  and  to-day's  arrivals  are 
expected  to  number  at  least  200.  It  is  a  meeting  of 
very  interested  and  earnest  men  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose. Everybody  realizes  that  a  crisis  has  been 
reached  in  the  business  of  fruit  production;  and 
whereas  recent  Conventions  have  met  largely  in  the 
holiday  spirit,  this  has  come  together  to  grapple 
with  a  vital  problem.  The  chief  issues  of  the  week 
are  to  be  Transportation  and  Marketing.  There  is 
comparatively  little  talk  either  in  or  out  of  Conven- 
tion about  the  old  questions  relative  to  methods  of 
growing  and  caring  for  fruit.  Everybody  feels  that 
the  business  of  producing  fruit  has  been  learned  and 
that  the  present  question  is  how  to  dispose  of  it  at  a 
profit. 

The  Transportation  issue  got  a  big  boom  Monday 
afternoon  in  a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
delegation  from  Placer  county.  Placer  is  a  heavy 
producer  of  shipping  varieties — that  is,  of  fruits 
suited  to  shipment  in  the  green  or  fresh  state  to 
Eastern  markets.  The  county  has  special  advan- 
tages in  climate  and  soil.  Its  growers  have  studied 
the  business  upon  the  shipping  basis  and  have 
planted  extensively  with  that  end  in  view.  A  wide 
reputation  for  the  earlier  and  finer  varieties  has 
been  gained.  And  now,  when  all  these  things  have 
been  accomplished,  comes  a  time  when,  no  matter 
how  faithful  to  his  work,  there  is  nothing  in  it  for 
the  producer.  The  Placer  people  have  made  a  study 
of  the  conditions  of  their  business  and  they  have  de- 
cided that  the  fault  lies  with  the  railroad  company. 
They  have  entered  earnestly  upon  a  fight  against  its 
charges  and  its  methods  of  doing  business.  The 
meeting  on  Monday  was  to  start  the  ball  of  railroad 
antagonism  rolling,  and  they  succeeded  in  doing  it  in 
good  shape.  Their  immediate  object  is  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Transportation, 
which,  as  the  representative  of  the  fruit-growing  j 
interest,  will  keep  a  vigilant  watch  upon  shipping 
matters  during  the  next  shipping  season,  and  bring 
to  bear  such  pressure  as  will  make  it  live  up  to  ife 
pledges;  also,  to  enforce  an  immediate  and  radicjil 
reduction  in  rates. 


Either  this  Placer  county  movement  or  something 
else  has  brought  the  railroad  people  into  a  more  re- 
spectful attitude  than  at  any  former  time.  Mr. 
Smurr,  head  of  the  freight  department  of  the  S.  P. 
Co.,  Mr.  Richardson,  one  of  its  traffic  officers,  and 
Mr.  Curtis,  assistant  to  President  Huntington,  are 
here  in  close  and  interested  attendance  upon  the  ses- 
sions of  the  convention;  and  T  was  informed  last 
night  that  Mr.  Smurr  will  speak  to-day  concerning 
the  transportation  question.  At  lunch  time  yester- 
day I  chanced  to  sit  at  table  with  Mr.  Smurr  and 
found  him  very  free  to  talk  on  the  questions  which 
are  uppermost  here.  He  declared  that  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  rate  was  the  cheapest  freight  rate  in 
America  for  a  similar  service,  whereupon  I  called 
his  attention  to  a  statement  made  at  the  Placer 
county  meeting  that  the  fruit  rate  from  Oregon  east- 
ward over  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  was  cheaper 
by  one-half,  and  that  fruit  trains  were  put  through 
from  Portland  to  St.  Paul  in  four  days.  He  replied 
that  he  didn't  know  if  the  report  were  or  were  not 
true,  but  that  the  Northern  Pacific  was  a  bankrupt 
road  operated  by  receivers,  and  that  the  S.  P.  could 
not  undertake  to  compete  with  a  road  thus  situated, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  match  a  policy 
which  had  elsewhere  resulted  in  disaster.  I  ventured 
the  suggestion  that  much  of  the  current  complaint 
against  the  Southern  Pacific  in  the  matter  of  its 
fruit  service  was  based  upon  its  failure  to  expedite 
its  trains  according  to  promise  some  months  ago. 
To  this  he  answered  that  the  main  fault  was  due  to 
its  connections.  The  line  under  the  control  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co. ,  he  explained,  is  only  one  of 
several  links  in  the  through  service  from  California 
to  Chicago,  and  it  has  no  power  to  make  its  connec- 
tions carry  out  their  promises.    The  fault  rests,  he 


claimed,  with  the  roads  to  the  eastward.  During 
the  past  season  the  strike  not  only  stopped  opera- 
tions for  a  month,  but  confused  everything  for  a 
month  after,  and,  he  declared,  there  was  no  fairness 
in  any  criticism  of  last  summer's  operations  which 
does  not  make  allowance  for  extraordinary  circum- 
stances.   Pursuing  the  matter  further,  I  asked  Mr. 
Smurr  how  the  railroad  company  would  view  a  prop- 
osition to  connect  a  penalty  with  its  failure  to  put 
fruit  cars  through  on  their  schedule  time,  pointing 
out  that  under  the  present  system  the  shipper  took 
all  the  risk,  being  required  to  pay  the  full  freight 
rate,  even  though  there  was  absolute  loss  of  all  the 
cargo  of  a  fruit  car.    He  answered  that  the  road 
could  not  consider  such  a  proposition  at  all;  that  it 
was  contrary  to  all  railroad  usage.    It  should  be  ex- 
plained that  all  this  was  lunch-table  chit-chat.  I 
give  it  because  it  seems  to  me  more  instructive  as  to 
the  railroad  view  of  things  than  any  formal  state- 
ment I  have  seen.    Mr.  Smurr  spoke  with  entire 
freedom  and  expressed  the  most  lively  interest  in 
the  matters  at  issue  between  the  shippers  and  the 
railroad,  realizing,  as  he  said,  that  in  any  large  view 
of  the  question  the  interests  of  both  parties  were 
identical.    I  must  say,  however,  that  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  justice  in  a  system  which  allows  the 
railroad  to  accept  freight  under  a  firc-dai/  .schedule, 
put  it  through  in  lu'iu-  days  and  then  exact  full  pay 
for  the  service  though  the  cargo  of  fruit  shall  have 
rotted  during  the  delay.    It  seems  to  me  a  poor  an- 
swer to  say  that  for  the  railroad  company  to  pay  a 
forfeit  in  such  a  case  is  "contrary  to  railroad  us- 
age."    It  seems  to  me  that  on  this  point  railroad 
usage  would  better  be  reformed,  and  I  wish  the 
Placer  county  jjeople  God-speed  in  their  movement 
to  reform  it. 

Yesterday  was  fruitful  in  marketing  suggestions. 
In  the  morning  Major  Weinstock  read  the  paper 
which  is  given  in  full  on  another  page  of  this  number. 
In  the  afternoon  Messrs.  Walton  and  Adams  of  the 
State  Exchange  and  Col.  Hersey  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Exchange  gave  careful  addresses  on  the  co-operative 
side  of  the  matter.  It  was  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  very  general  discussion  of  these  matters, 
but  it  was  not  forthcoming.  It  will  probably  come 
to-day  when  Mr.  Weinstock 's  plan — as'  given  in  the 
resolutions  attacheel  to  his  paper — are  reported 
back  from  committee.  There  is  a  radical  difference 
between  Major  Weinstock's  plan  and  the  other  plan 
proposed  by  the  Exchanges  of  selling  f.  o.  b. ;  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  clash  when  it  comes  to  the  formal 
endorsement  of  one  or  the  other  method  by  the  Con- 
vention. It  seems  to  be  the  general  judgment  that 
the  Convention  .should  declare  for  one  thing  or 
another  and  set  in  motion  machinery  designed  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  From  what  I  can  learn  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  balance  of  favor  will  rest  with 
the  Weinstock  proposition.  Not  much  is  said  about 
co-operative  etTort  in  selling  and  the  project  seems, 
somehow,  less  regarded  than  a  year  ago  when — at 
the  Los  Angeles  Convention — it  was  the  chief  and 
most  popular  of  all  topics.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
importance  of  co-operation  in  the  handling  and 
preparation  of  fruit,  in  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  information,  in  the  routing  of  cars  and  in  the 
multitude  of  matters  where  the  interest  of  one  is  the 
interest  of  all — in  these  respects  the  importance  of 
co-operation  is  more  generally  recognized  than  ever 
before.   

Great  interest  centers  in  the  two  standing  commit- 
tees to  be  named  to-day— the  one  on  Transportation, 
charged  with  representing  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  next  year's  shipping  operations;  the  other 
on  Legislation.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  last-named 
committee  to  represent  the  fruit-growers  of  the 
State  in  all  matters  to  come  before  the  next  Legisla- 
ture, and  especially  to  seek  the  perpetuation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  influences  at  work  in  the  spirit  of  malice, 
but  ostensibly  in  the  name  of  economy,  seeking  the 
abolition  of  this  useful  and  necessary  work.  Upon 
the  committee  now  to  be  appointed  will  fall  the  duty 
of  defending  and  supporting  the  policy  of  State  aid 
to  horticulture.  In  the  naming  of  these  committees 
Chairman  Buck  has  a  very  delicate  and  important 
responsibility;  and  it  will  be  very  fortunate  if  no  mis- 
take shall  be  made.  ,  ■ 

Mr.  Pei-kins,  inventor  of  the  preserving  process, 
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is  here  incidentally  in  attendance  upon  the  Con- 
vention, but  chiefly  in  connection  with  experi- 
mental work  in  prof^ress  at  the  railroad  machine 
shops.  He  tells  me  that  the  railroad  people  are 
showing  the  best  spirit  in  connection  with  his  plans, 
and  have  thrown  open  to  him  all  the  facilities  of  their 
gi'eat  shops  here.  They  realize  that  the  success  of 
the  Perkins  Process  will  be  the  solution  of  a  problem 
now  very  urgent,  and  are,  of  course,  as  eager  as  the 
growers  themselves  to  put  the  thing  on  its  feet.  Mr. 
Perkins  has  found  associates  with  some  capital  to 
exploit  his  invention,  and  it  is  his  plan  to  have  a 
series  of  Perkins  Process  trains  employed  in  the  car- 
riage of  California  fruits  next  season.  Speaking  of 
his  experimental  trip  to  New  Orleans  to-day,  Mr. 
Perkins  told  me  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  a 
carload  of  fruit  on  consignment — that  is,  the  growers, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  declined  to  furnish  fruit 
and  take  chances  on  its  profitable  sale  at  New  Or- 
leans. He  therefore  bought  the  bulk  of  his  carload, 
and,  as  it  sold  for  three  dollars  per  crate,  came  out 
a  very  considerable  gainer  upon  the  transaction. 
Two  growers  who  gave  him  small  consignments  got 
just  double  for  their  fruit  that  those  did  who  insisted 
upon  being  paid  in  advance. 

Mr.  Elwood  Cooper,  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  found  it  impossible  to  be  present  at 
this  Convention  and  the  duties  of  the  chair  have 
fallen  upon  \''ice-President  L.  W.  Ruck,  who  is  dis- 
charging its  duties  with  entire  satisfaction  to  every- 
body. Messrs.  B.  .1.  Shields  and  R.  D.  Stephens 
have  been  named  as  vice-presidents,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
F.  Smith,  the  well  known  executive  officer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Is  the  Secretary.  The 
session,  only  just  fairly  begun,  promises  to  be  highly 
interesting  and  important.  A  full  report  of  its  lead- 
ing features  will  appear  in  next  week's  Rukal. 

Sacramento,  Nov.  21,  1894.  A.  H. 


The  Improvement  of  Rural  Qardeas. 


Apple  Arkansas  Black. 


To  THE 

this  day, 
age  size, 
acid  and 
keepers. 


Editor: — According  to  promise,  I  mail, 
a  sample  of  Arkansas  Black  apple,  aver- 
You  will  observe  that  it  is  rather  more 
juicy  than  Lawver  and  some  other  late 
So,  as  you  would  expect,  it  is  a  better 
cooker,  making  very  fair  pies  and  sauce. 

This  apple  was  kept  here  last  year  until  May  with 
no  extraordinary  care,  and  could  have  been  kept  in 
good  condition  till  June,  or  later,  in  a  cold  store- 
house. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower  in  the  nursery,  and 
in  the  orchard  is  a  straight-growing  and  somewhat 
spreading  tree. 

I  am  disappointed  that  no  one  has  given  his  ex- 
perience with  Nero,  Babbitt,  Shackleford  Paragon 
(Mammoth  Black  Twig)  or  other  late  winter  apples. 

Santa  Rosa  Nurseries.  R.  W.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell  sends  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the 
apple  the  interior  points  of  which  he  describes  so  \ 
wpU.    We  would  merely  add  that  it  is  of  good  size,  ' 
beautifully  symmetrical,  of  rich  garnet  hue,  which  I 
of  course  hangs  between  red  and  black,  shading  into  ! 
a  cherry  red  around  the  apex.    Exidently  it  should 
be  more  widely  grown  as  a  late  keeper  and  should  be 
profitable.    Who  can  tell  of  its  bearing  habit? 

We  would  like,  also,  to  hear  from  any  one  who  can 
give  observation  on  the  varieties  Mr.  Bell  mentions. 
Let  us  have  more  about  the  apple  from  all  points  of 
view. — Ed. 

In  dealing  with  horses  there  are  two  thuigs  to  be 
done:  First  to  control  and  restrain  them;  second, 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  them  to  perform  the 
greatest  efforts  of  which  they  are  capable.  For  a 
dozen  men  that  can  do  the  first  you  wiU  only  find  one 
that  can  do  the  second.  Rut  that  one  has  an  extra- 
ordinary power;  at  a  word  from  him  and  a  touch  on 
the  reins  the  horse  will  freely  strike  a  pace  to  which 
another  man  cannot  urge  him  by  voice  or  whip  or 
spur.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  is  the  secret  of 
this  power,  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  ever  found  in  any  man 
not  possessed  of  both  strong  will  and  a  feeling  for 
dumb  animals.  The  magnetism  ''  that  people  talk 
about  is,  I  suspect,  simply  the  fortunate  combination 
of  these  two  qualities.  A  trainer  or  driver  may,  it 
is  true,  succeed  fairly  well  with  a  horse  in  spite  of 
certain  defects  in  his  temperament  or  character. 
With  ordinary  horses  pluck  in  riding  or  driving  can 
usually  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  nerve.  Whyte 
Melville  analyzed  thesp  two  qualities  very  justly. 
Pluck,  he  said,  is  that  kind  of  courage  or  determina- 
tion which  enables  a  man  to  do  what  he  is  afraid  to 
do,  whereas  nerve  is  the  absence  of  fear,  the  one  be- 
ing chiefly  a  moral,  the  other  perhaps  chiefly  a 
physical  quality. 


An  essay  by  W.  S.  Lyon  of  Los  Angeles,  read  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
Farmers'  Institute. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  to  govern  the 
prospective  builder  of  an  average  rural  or  suburban 
home,  when  the  garden  space  may  be  represented  by 
a  frontage  of  fifty  feet,  and  the  house  removed  from 
the  sti-eet  or  I'oad  a  distance  of  thirty  to  fifty.  With 
a  view  to  correcting  some  of  the  prevailing  errors  in 
judgement  and  taste  in  farmers'  home  gardens,  it  is 
perhaps  wise  to  begin  with  saying  what  not  to  do, 
before  telling  what  should  be  done. 

IJon't  plant  coniferous  evergreens  (pines,  etc.) 
upon  a  small  lot;  the  objections  are  manifold:  First, 
they  produce  a  somewhat  sombre  or  funereal  effect, 
unless  they  can  be  well  contrasted  with  the  lighter 
green  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubbery.  Next, 
theii"  chief  beauty  lies  in  their  indii'lduality,  which 
implies  their  isolation  from  other  evergreens,  and 
the  integrity  absolutely  of  every  leaf  and  limb  with 
which  nature  endowed  them.  One  redwood,  Mon- 
terey, or  Norfolk  Lsland  pine,  will  require  for  its 
perfect  development  nearly  all  the  space  at  our  com- 
mand, hence  discard  them  altogether.  If  your  lot 
has  been  already  planted  with  such,  don't  attempt 
to  make  room  by  clipping  them  into  monstrous  or 
any  other  shapes — for  any  shape  other  than  their 
natural  one  is  monstrous  and  unbeautiful,  never  mind 
how  clever  you  may  think  your.self  at  carving  them 
into  fantastic  designs.  As  they  infringe  upon  each 
other,  as  they  will  sooner  or  later,  remove  them  one 
by  one  until  all  are  gone  but  one,  and  their  places 
filled  with  more  suitable  subjects. 

Don't  plant  any  shade  tree  on  the  "  front  "  between 
your  house  and  the  street.  Shade  in  California  we 
must  have,  but  have  it  where  it  should  be,  on  the 
south  line  of  your  garden  lot,  on  the  street; 
or,  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  one  Spanish  chestnut, 
deciduous  oak,  or  even  fig  tree  in  your  back  yard 
will  supply  all  your  and  the  children's  wants. 

In  the  north,  the  trees  upon  your  south  line  and 
upon  the  sidewalk  should  be  deciduous.  You  will  be 
glad  of  more  sunshine  than  can  be  filtered  through  a 
dense  evergreen  in  an  ordinary  winter.  For  the 
former  purpose  use  trees  different  from  your  next 
neighbor;  the  varietj'  is  infinite,  and  you  avoid  the 
stereotyped  appearance  common  in  too  many  locali- 
ties. For  road  or  sidewalk,  reverse  the  rule  and 
plant  precisely  the  kind  he  does;  or,  try  and  induce 
him  to  plant  such  as  you  have  used.  Most  modern 
towns,  or  even  small  country  villages,  are  laid  out  at 
right  angles,  and  the  planting  of  a  uniform  kind  of 
tree,  conforms  to,  and  is  in  keeping  with  such  a 
system.  On  winding  country  roads  or  lanes  this 
does  not  apply,  and  "  plant  as  plant  can  "  should  be 
the  rule. 

If  j'our  front  is  turf,  outside  of  the  necessary 
straight  approach  to  the  house,  do  not  break  it  or 
cut  it  up  by  planting  in  the  middle  of  your  plots  of 
grass.  You  thereby  increase  the  apparent  size  of 
your  garden.  Do  your  planting  well  to  the  sides  or 
close  up  to  the  house.  Avoid  any  very  umbrageous 
or  tree-like  plants  for  these  uses.  If  you  fancy  trop- 
ical effects,  use  a  palm  or  two,  or  the  Lily  palms 
(Dracaenas).  Eschew  the  date  plant,  beautiful  as  it 
is;  it  makes  too  much  head  and  as  well  will  take 
your  whole  lot.  The  hardy  fan  palms,  California  and 
Chinese,  have  not  these  drawbacks.  A  single  clump 
of  bamboo,  of  zebra  grass,  Arundinaria,  or  even  the 
despised  pampas,  will  give  you  better  results  than 
any  tree.  If  you  are  inclined  not  to  rim  to  this 
"  feathery  "  style  of  vegetation,  the  introduction  of 
a  broad-leaf  Wigandia,  or  (where  protected  from 
strong  wind)  of  an  Abysinian  banana,  will  counter- 
act any  appearance  of  flimsiness.  These  both  suc- 
cumb to  slight  frosts,  but  are  cheaply  renewed,  and 
given  unstinted  water  and  manure  in  one  short  sum- 
mer will  make  splendid  specimens. 

Don't  plant  matched  pairs  of  anything;  it  is  in- 
defensible except  upon  a  broad  avenue  or  driveway 
— conditions  we  have  not  now  under  consideration. 

Have  a  border  in  front  of  your  house,  and  close  as 
you  can  to  the  building  for  dwarf  evergreen  flower- 
ing shrubs.  They  will  become  deformed  of  course,  but 
the  good  side  will  always  be  in  evidence;  use  such  as 
do  not  exceed  six  feet  or  will  stand  pruning  in  to 
that  size. 

Some  caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  contrasting 
of  colors — to  see  that  lilac  and  magenta;  heliotropes 
and  bougainvillia  do  not  come  cheek  by  jowl,  nor  the 
delicate  pink  swainsonia  run  amuck  the  glowing  scar- 
let of  Passiflora  manicata.  If  your  house  is  painted 
white  or  light,  select  shrubs  in  which  lavender,  pink, 
blue  or  violet  colors  predominate;  if  a  dark  shade, 
use  scarlet,  crimson,  yellow  and  orange. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  insure  a  constant  succession  of 
color  and  brightness  from  a  few  shrubs,  it  is  well  to 
have  your  border  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the 
planting  of  a  succession  of  dwarf  annuals  of  foliage 
plants  directly  in  front  of  the  shrubbery.  Shrubbery 
is  here  used  in  reference  to  the  planting  done  in 
front  of  your  house.  Within  the  limits  of  our  lot,  if 
dedicated  to  turf,  we  have  no  room  for  a  shrubbery 
proper. 

Avoid  the  grotesqueness  of  a  heap  of  stones  on  a 


smooth  plot  of  grass,  even  if  it  goes  under  the  pictur- 
esque name  of  "  rockery;"  and  nearly  as  bad  is  the 
so-called  color  bed  or  carpet  bed.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  when  your  lot  is  precipitious  and  is  or  must 
be  sharply  terraced.  There  the  color  bed  is  effective, 
otherwise  it  mars. 

Roses,  north  and  south  must  be  had,  but  by  all 
means  relegate  the  queen  of  flowers  to  the  rear,  un- 
less you  can  find  a  bed  for  her  remote  from  any  lawn 
or  place  where  she  must  stay  and  sleep  the  year 
about  with  wet  feet,  and  catch  her  death-a-cold  or 
death-a-mildew,  death-a-blight  or  something  else. 

The  back  and  two  sides  of  your  garden  is  fenced. 
If  not,  at  least  set  posts  and  run  a  few  wires  for 
creeping  plants.  At  most  you  will  have  less  than 
■400  feet,  and  will  regret  that  you  have  not  4000.  So 
varied  and  beautiful  is  the  range  of  climbing  plants 
suitable  to  this  country  that  you  might  plant  the 
who'e  4000  at  twenty-foot  intervals  and  have  no  two 
alike. 

If  you  deprecate  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  bit 
of  turf  for  your  front  (and  it  can  not  be  questioned 
that  lawn  is  the  most  expensive  form  of  vegetation 
that  you  can  introduce)  then  you  can  convert  your 
whole  plot  into  a  solid  shrubbery.  In  this  case  you 
must  aim  to  mass  tall  growing  plants  to  the  sides  of 
your  lot.  Here  you  may  plant  Cestrums,  Lagunarias, 
Laurestinus,  Durantas,  Hibiscus  and  the  like. 

The  b«)ttle-brushes.  Hydrangeas,  Raphiolepis, 
Melaleucas,  shrubby  Tecomas,  camellias,  etc.,  which 
you  had  under  previous  arrangement  for  lawn  plant- 
close  to  the  dwelling,  you  now  consign  to  the  center 
or  body  of  your  lot,  while  the  place  they  occupied 
and  the  immediate  alignment  of  your  walks  is  dedi- 
cated to  such  dwarf  species  as  the  rock  rose  fCistus), 
Pimeleas,  Coprosmas,  and  the  evergreen  or  nearly 
evergreen  Crinums,  callas,  Agapanthus  or  Pan- 
cratiums.  Here  an  annual  top  dressing  and  "  work- 
over, "  and  the  occasional  restraint  of  some  too  ex- 
uberant growth  are  all  that  is  required  to  secure 
pretty  and  lasting  effects. 

This  is  the  plan  or  outline  that  we  suggest  for  the 
rural  home.  The  farmer's  lot,  as  a  rule,  is  capable 
of  more  expansion  than  the  town  or  city  lot,  and  an 
acre  shrubbery  need  not  represent  one-half  the  labor 
that  is  given  to  a  half  acre  of  citrus  or  even  decidu- 
ous trees.  There  is  always  some  member  of  a 
farmer's  family  who  is  more  or  less  interested  in 
choice  plants.  Expansion  on  the  lines  indicated 
would  not  only  foster  and  promote  this  interest,  but 
result  (as  it  invariably  does)  in  contagiously  affecting 
others,  and  ultimately  contribute  much  to  the  solution 
of  the  vexed  question  of  how  to  keep  the  farmer's 
children  at  home  instead  of  forever  restlessly  drifting 
cityward. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
November  21,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
BTAXIOK8. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
tor  the  Week  
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Eureka  
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RedBluO  

2.02 
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80 
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Sacramento  

1.94 
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2.81 

72 
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San  FYanoiBoo  

2  78 
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8.45 

70 
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Fresno   

1  12 

.04 

1.53 

78 

44 

Los  Angeles  

.76 

.80 

2.06 

92 

40 

San  Diego  

.06 

.92 

1.18 

72 

46 

Yuma  

1  81 

1  16 

1.18 

86 

46 

The  Wine  Combine. 


Another  meeting  was  held  this  week  of  the  be- 
lievers in  the  association  of  our  wine  interests.  The 
subscriptions  at  the  close  of  the  day  amounted  to 
6,600,000  gallons.  There  was  considerable  disap- 
pointment caused  by  the  fact  that  this  meeting  was 
not  the  final  one  and  that  several  counties  were  not 
well  represented,  either  by  wine  growers  or  through 
the  committees.  It  was  decided  to  meet  again  Nov. 
29th,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  would 
be  the  final  meeting  to  determine  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  this  effort,  and,  although  the  agreement 
mentions  8.000,000  gallons  as  the  minimum  to 
make  it  binding,  the  promoters  and  a  majority 
of  the  signers  are  of  the  opinion  that,  if  they 
find  that  there  is  any  considerable  quantity  of 
wine  held  by  persons  who  refused  to  join  this 
corporation  the  project  should  be  given  up  entirely 
at  that  meeting  and  the  wine-growers  left  to  their 
own  resources.  It  is  time  to  act  promptly  if  the 
proposition  is  to  carry. 


November  24,  1894, 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Chipman  on  the  Fruit  Industry. 

Some  Very  Practical  Suggestions  as  to  Shipping  and  Sell- 
ing Methods. 


Among  the  more  important  papers  delivered  at 
the  Horticultural  Convention  at  Sacramento  this 
week  was  that  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  of  Red  Bluff 
on  the  subject  of  "Wheat  and  Fruit  Growing."  Its 
length  is  so  great  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  Rural  to  give  it  in  a  single  issue. 
We  give  this  week  that  part  relative  to  fruit,  and  in 
the  two  weeks  next  following  will  give  the  chapters 
devoted  to  the  wheat  and  to  diversified  farming. 
Under  this  plan  of  publication  the  reader  will  lose 
nothing  of  Gen  Chipman's  essay,  which  deserves  to 
be  read  and  pondered  by  every  farnjer  in  the  State. 
Coming  to  the  fruit  question,  Gen.  Chipman  said: 

We  are  next  to  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  industry  in  California.  The  ledger  of  many 
fruit  growers  in  1894,  as  also  in  1893,  has  not  verified 
fully  the  high  hopes  held  out  in  1892,  when  I  re- 
viewed the  then  condition  of  the  industry,  notably 
as  to  green-fruit  shipments. 

Fortunately  we  do  not  find  ourselves  driven  into 
the  interior  of  India  and  Russia  and  to  the  remote 
corners  of  the  globe  in  search  of  data  from  which  to 
make  deductions.  We  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
conditions  that  affect  us.  Let  me  indulge  in  a  brief 
retrospect.  We  need  not  go  back  far,  for  ours  is 
essentially  an  infant  industry  still  in  its  swaddling 
clothes,  albeit  it  is  strong  and  lusty,  and,  like 
Shakespeare's  Richard  III,  was  born  with  teeth. 

The  fruit  industry  of  California  for  export  (i.  e.,  for 
sale  without  the  State)  practically  began  about  1880, 
in  which  year  we  sent  out  546  carloads  of  all  kinds. 
I  have  compiled  the  shipments  from  official  data  in 
annual  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
years  1890,  1891,  1892  and  1893.  I  have  been  able  in 
these  reports  to  show  the  shipments  stated  sepa- 
rately of  green  deciduous  fruits,  citrus,  dried,  raisins, 
nuts,  canned  fruits,  and  for  1891-2-3  of  wines  and 
brandies.  I  submit  a  summary  of  these  statements 
tabulated,  from  which  you  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
progress  made. 

I  now  add  to  my  former  tables  the  per  cent  of 
gain  and  loss  in  the  years  following  1890,  compared 
with  the  latter  year.  This  expresses  the  gain  or  loss 
in  three  years.  Our  exports  of  green  deciduous 
fruits  show  a — 

(Jain  of   m.h7% 

Citrus  fruits  show  a  gain  of  I.S6.0fi% 

Dried  fruits  show  a  gain  of   12.00% 

Raisins  show  »  gain  of  •.   8!.00"-i 

Nuts  show  a  gain  of  127.78% 

Canued  fruits  show  a  loss  of   43.00% 

Wine  and  brandy  show  a  gain  of   39.00% 

The  year  1894  will  .show  an  increase,  but  not  so 
great,  I  think,  as  heretofore.  We  did  our  heavy 
plantings  in  1888-!>.  These  trees  bore  in  1893,  and 
hence  the  gain.  The  table  shows  no  large  gains 
until  1893. 

Green  deciduous  fruits  increased  steadily.  Citrus 
fruits  gained  in  1891 ,  and  fell  back  in  1892,  but  gained 
again  in  1893. 

Dried  fruits  held  their  own  in  1891,  but  fell  off  in 
1892,  and  only  show  a  gain  of  twelve  per  cent  in  1893 
over  1890. 

Canned  fruits  have  fallen  off  forty-three  per  cent 
since  1890. 

Raisins  have  increased  quite  rapidly  year  by  year, 
and  in  1893  show  a  gain  of  over  eighty-one  per  cent. 

I  think  the  dried-fruit  intei-est,  in  which  raisins 
are  not  included  in  the  tables,  shows  most  favorably 
for  the  future,  mainly  because  we  have  gained  so 
slowly. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  experience  of 
1894  will  result  in  much  heavier  exports  of  dried 
fruits  hereafter.  Later  on  I  may  speak  of  the 
causes.  Radical  changes  must  take  place  or  this 
will  be  inevitable,  and  green-fruit  shipments  will 
diminish  correspondingly. 

*  »         .    ♦  «  »  » 

We  commence  exporting  green  deciduous  fruits  in 
May,  and  continue  without  cessation  until  and  in- 
cluding December — eight  consecutive  months — and 
now  that  apples  are  being  sent  East  we  may  add  two 
more  months. 

We  ship  citrus  fruits  every  month  in  the  year. 

We  send  out  fresh  vegetables,  including  potatoes, 
every  month  in  the  year. 

We  ship  dried  fruit,  raisins,  honey,  canned  fruits 
and  beans  every  month  in  the  year,  and  nuts  nearly 
every  month. 

The  bulk  of  green  deciduous  fruits  are  sold  in  July, 
August,  September  and  October,  the  greatest 
monthly  shipment  being  in  August.  Over  two  thou- 
sand carloads  were  shipped  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  in  that  month  of  1893. 

Canned  goods  move  with  the  dried  fruits.  The 
shipment  of  fresh  vegetables  shows  new  possibilities. 
We  sent  away  over  two  thousand  carloads  in  the  first 
three  and  the  last  two  months — practically  winter 
months  at  the  East — and  6798  carloads  in  the  year. 
The  garden  is  becoming  a  close  companion  of  the 
orchard  in  California. 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  find  it  necessary  to 


urge  tree  planting  and  are  forced  to  adduce  evidence 
of  the  capability  of  soil  and  climate.  Everybody 
understands  now  what  we  can  do.  By  our  fruits  we 
are  known. 

The  real  problems  for  solution  relate  to  our  mar- 
ket, and  we  may  as  well  admit  at  once  that  they  are 
vital  to  success.  Any  treatment  of  the  matter  ex- 
cept with  frankness  and  candor  would  be  unjust  to 
us  and  unjust  to  the  industry.  We  have  invited  the 
people  of  other  States  to  come  here  and  make  homes 
and  engage  in  horticulture.  The  land  barons  and 
the  land-grant  railroad  companies,  and  speculators, 
and  dealers  in  real  estate,  and  commission  mer- 
chants, and  fruit  dealers  have  made  the  fruit  indus- 
try the  chief  attraction  to  home  seekers  from  the 
East  and  the  great  West. 

These  agencies,  especially  the  land-grant  railroad 
companies,  have  been  active  in  promoting  settlement 
here,  and  have  not  always  been  scrupulous  in  locating 
their  people.  The  result  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
tree  planting  on  unsuitable  land,  and  not  always  of 
desirable  fruits,  and  of  bad  handling  of  orchards  and 
orchard  products.  Now  that  we  have  the  industry 
so  deeply  rooted,  and  now  that  it  is  spreading  by  its 
own  momentum  as  rapidly  as  it  ought,  the  question 
of  our  market  presses  upon  us. 

I  have  shown  that  the  shipments  of  green  decid- 
uous fruits  increased  over  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  per  cent  in  three  years  ending  1893.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  our  business.  If 
it  can  be  maintained  at  the  profit  easily  attainable 
it  will  always  solve  our  problem.  It  means  quick 
returns  of  cash;  it  means  the  minimum  of  labor  in 
preparation  for  market;  it  means  relief  to  the 
marketof  fruits  in  the  dried  form;  it  means  consump- 
tion by  a  large  class  of  persons  who  use  but  little,  if 
any,  dried  fruit;  it  means  a  market  in  advance  of  the 
season  for  consumption  of  dried  fruit  and  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  is  for  fresh  fruit.  To  the  trans- 
portation companies  it  means  freight  charges  on 
about  six  times  as  much  fruit  as  they  would  get  in 
the  dried  form,  and  withal  more  profit  to  the  grower 
than  in  the  dried  form  if  prices  can  be  maintained. 

In  the  face  of  this,  however,  there  is  danger  that 
shipments  of  green  deciduous  fruits  will  fall  off 
greatly,  if  they  do  not  cease  altogether,  should  we 
have  a  repetition  of  1893  and  1894.  1  know  there 
were  special  causes  at  work  in  1893  and  1894  that 
may  not  appear  again  for  years,  but  these  aside,  the 
business  is  on  a  very  precarious  footing.  It  is  under 
existing,  conditions  the  most  uncertain  game  of 
chance  that  I  know  of,  unless  it  is  betting  on  the 
jumping  bean  of  Mexico. 

It  seems  impossible  to  bring  the  transportation 
companies  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  situation.  We 
have  been  driven,  through  the  failui-e  of  railroad 
companies  to  expedite  ventilated  cars,  to  the  use  of 
ice.  We  must  pay  for  the  ice  and  also  for  its  trans- 
portation, and  also  a  profit  to  the  builders  of  refrig- 
erator cars,  and  this  just  about  absorbs  all  there  is 
in  the  business  as  profit  to  the  grower;  and  all  this 
is  unnecessaj-y  for  much  of  our  fruit  if  we  could  have 
quick  transit. 

I  don't  know  much  about  railroading,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  a  train  of  fifteen  cars  could  be  taken 
on  passenger  time  to  Chicago  for  $300  a  car,  espe- 
cially when  the  business  furnishes  8000  cars  in  a 
season.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  no  profit  in 
taking  such  a  train  for  $4500,  which  is  nearly  $1000 
a  day,  even  if  the  cars  must  come  back  empty.  The 
ventilated  car  service  offered  to  us  now  is  a  snare; 
it  is  of  little  value  to  the  industry,  simply  because 
the  time  is  uncertain,  and  has  been  displaced  by  the 
burdensome  refrigerator  service,  which  adds  to  the 
profits  of  transportation  and  middlemen,  and  leaves 
little  for  the  producer.  The  item  of  refrigeration, 
also  in  our  statements,  serves  the  purpose  of  that 
much  abused  item  of  sundries.  It  is  a  cloak  to  cover 
up  profits  that  should  go  to  the  grower.  In  straight 
cars  by  one  shipper  this  may  not  be  easy,  but  in 
mixed  cars  by  many  shippers  it  is  quite  simple. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mills  stated  in  the  State  Board  of 
Trade,  when  appealed  to  to  enlist  the  aid  of  his  com- 
pany in  perfecting  Dr.  Perkins'  system  of  com- 
pressed air  in  lieu  of  ice,  that  he  didn't  see  just  why 
the  railroad  company  should  aid  in  an  effort  to 
make  two  cars  do  the  work  of  three  when  they 
could  get  pay  for  three.  Mr.  Mills  is  too  deeply  and 
seriously  interested  in  the  successful  development  of 
the  fruit  industry,  and  besides  is  too  patriotic,  to 
mean  what  he  said ;  and,  in  fact,  I  understand  his 
company  is  aiding  not  only  that  plan,  but  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  system  of  fruit  preservation. 

The  truth  is,  and  I  speak  it  hoping  it  may  reach 
the  eye  of  railroad  managers,  that  the  existence  of 
the  fruit  industry  in  this  State  lies  with  them. 
Fruit  growing  is  expensive;  it  is  attended  with 
many  risks;  the  market  is  far  away;  the  transit  is 
attended  with  new  and  still  greater  risks  than  is  the 
growing.  But  it  is  the  only  industry  that  is  to  pop- 
ulate the  State  and  make  transportation  lines  profit- 
able. The  future  of  railroad  profits  lies  in  parallel 
lines  with  our  profits.  We  have  created  for  the 
transportation  companies  in  less  than  fifteen  years 
over  40,000  carloads  of  freights  annually,  of  which 
the  railroads  get  over  34,000  carloads.  I3y  attrac- 
tions and  promised  profits  of  fruit  growing  we  have 
added  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  population,  who  are 
now  contributing  to  the  earnings  of  the  railroads 


through  their  increased  passenger  traffic  and  their 
mcreased  freights  distributed  to  these  people. 

This  newly  created  freight  traffic,  bringing  in 
eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  rail- 
road companies,  represents  only  a  part  of  the  added 
traffic  by  reason  of  the  fruit  industry.  Every  con- 
sideration of  self  interest  should  lead  these  com- 
panies to  help  us  in  all  possible  ways.  They  should 
come  to  us,  rather  than  we  go  to  them"  Their 
strongest  and  ablest  men  should  be  here  to-day  ask- 
ing what  they  can  do  to  promote  our  success.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  people  should  deal  with  us  at 
arm's  length  or  on  the  principle  of  driving  hard  bar- 
gains and  getting  all  out  of  the  business  possible. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  brought 
thousands  of  immigrants  to  this  State  to  grow  fruit 
for  profit.  It  has  used  our  literature  and  our  ex- 
periences and  our  facts  to  induce  them  to  come.  In 
common  honesty  it  should  help  to  make  good  its  own 
representations. 

There  is  another  thing  about  which  I  wish  to  speak 
plainly.  We  cannot  now  ship  green  fruits  except 
through  some  one  of  the  half  dozen  commission 
houses  owning  or  contj-olling  some  one  of  the  devices 
for  refrigeration.  These  firms,  I  am  told,  share  the 
profits  of  the  extra  service  (I  mean  outside  the 
regular  car  rates)  with  the  railroads.  This  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  gives  the  railroad  a  motive  to  force 
us  to  use  these  particular  cars  which  they  ought  not 
to  have,  and  it  only  ties  up  the  fruit-grower  more 
tightly.  In  addition  to  the  profits  there  may  be  in 
this  branch  of  the  cost  of  transit,  we  must  pay  the 
commission  merchant  seven  per  cent  for  selling  our 
goods.  He  ,^ets  a  profit  on  the  packing,  on  the 
loading,  and  on  his  ice,  and  on  his  system  of  cars- 
seven  per  cent  on  whatever  the  goods  sell  for.  The 
transaction  is  begun  and  ended  inside  of  two  weeks. 
He  takes  no  risks  whatever,  and  bears  no  losses, 
and  yet  his  compensation  for  this  short  service 
amounts  to  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  all  the  proceeds 
for  one  year. 

_  I  assert  that  this  is  the  largest  per  cent  paid  for 
similar  service  in  disposing  of  any  agricultural 
product  in  the  country. 

Must  we  always  submit  to  this  irrational  method  ? 
It  lacks  the  first  elements  of  mutuality.  Further- 
more, these  same  commission  firms  are  often  open 
purchasers  and  become  competitors  with  the  ship- 
pers. The  motive  of  seeking  the  best  market  or 
exercising  intelligence  in  directing  the  point  of  sale 
is  wanting,  for  he  gets  his  commission  in  any  event. 
Why  should  not  these  operators  take  at  least  some 
of  the  risks  ?  Our  fruit,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
this  share  of  the  risk,  ought  to  have  some  value  at 
the  place  of  shipment.  Let  it  be  at  least  one  cent  a 
pound,  if  you  please.  If  these  goods  sell  to  net  that 
much  to  the  grower,  then  pay,  say  five  per  cent  com- 
mission; if  it  nets  over  one  cent,  pay  seven  per  cent; 
if  it  nets  less  than  one  cent  or  is  sold  at  a  loss,  pay 
not  over  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  reasons 
•for  some  such  plan  of  graduated  commissions  are 
obvious.  The  shipper  will  work  for  the  best  market. 
He  has  an  interest  in  common  with  us,  and  he  shares 
measurably  the  results  of  his  bad  judgment  or  bad 
luck  in  selling. 

I  think,  too,  the  usual  commission  of  five  per  cent 
for  selling  dried  fruit  is  too  much.  This  transaction 
is  even  sooner  over  and  involves  much  less  trouble  to 
the  commission  man  than  the  sale  of  green  fruits. 
Besides,  there  are  frequently  two  or  three  com- 
missions before  the  fruit  reaches  the  East.  I  think 
the  wheat  buyers  of  this  State  never  pay  over  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  commission. 

What  I  mean  by  all  this  is  not  that  a  fair  com- 
pensation should  not  be  paid,  or  that  commission 
merchants  are  not  needed— for  they  are— but  that 
our  fruit  industry  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
it  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  leading  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  country,  and  these  products 
should  be  handled,  not  as  fancy  articles  or  luxuries, 
but  as  food  products  forming  a  part  of  our  com- 
merce. 

Another  thing.  As  food  products,  the  great  dis- 
parity between  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  and 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  should  not  exist. 

It  is  the  worst  drawback  to  our  success  to-day  as 
to  dried  fruits  especially — much  worse  than  the 
matter  of  transportation — that  when  we  sell  dried 
peaches  here  at  six  cents  and  prunes  at  four  or  five 
we  know  they  go  into  consumption  at  twelve  and 
fifteen  and  twenty  cents  a  pound.  Let  it  be  said  to 
the  credit  of  the  railroads  that  to  our  six  cents  they 
add  only  one  and  a  quarter  cents.  Most  of  the 
balance  goes  where  it  ought  not. 

And  all  this  is  because  the  fruit  dealer  persists  in 
treating  fruit  as  a  lu.xury,  and  we  are  thus  held 
apart  from  the  consumer  by  purely  artificial  barriers. 
This  is  not  true  of  any  other  agricultural  product. 
The  margin  on  almost  every  food  product  is  small, 
and  before  we  can  enlarge  consumption  to  meet  our 
increasing  production  we  must  reach  the  consumer 
more  directly.  Our  five-cent  prune  must  not  cost 
him  more  than  nine  or  ten  cents  and  our  six-cent 
peaches  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  cents.  He  will 
then  buy  two  or  three  pounds  where  he  now  buys  one 
or  refuses  to  buy  any,  and  we  will  sell  all  we  can 
grow. 

I  shall  not  stop  now  to  point  out  the  willing  mar- 
kets of  the  East  when  we  learn  how  to  reach  them, 
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nor  will  I  delay  you  to  urge  greater  co-operation 
among  fruit  growers  by  the  formation  of  exchanges 
like  that  in  Santa  Clara  county  a. id  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  nor  will  I  delay  you  to  go 
over  the  oft-repeated  argument  that  has  given  the 
fruit  industry  its  supremacy  in  California.  There 
should  come  a  time  when  we  may  assume  that  the 
people  of  this  country  know  what  California  can  do. 
I  think  that  time  has  come. 

I  have  often  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  we  do  not 
need  so  much  a  still  lower  freight  rate  tor  fruit  as 
we  want  a  quicker  and  more  reliable  transit,  and 
that  we  shall  not  be  made  to  pay  for  ice  and  pay  for 
hauling  it,  and  also  a  royalty  for  the  use  of  a  spe- 
cially constructed  car  to  put  it  in,  all  of  which  adds 
.fifty  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  marketing  our  fruits. 

We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  successful  method  of 
■shipping  fresh  fruits  without  ice  and  b}'  a  small  ex- 
penditure over  the  ventilated  car.  Both  Dr.  Per- 
kins' plan  for  using  compressed  air  and  the  San  Jose 
plan  of  using  carbonic  acid  gas  are  reported  as  suc- 
cessful. Let  us  hope  that  these  methods  will  not  be 
manipulated  so  as  to  destroy  their  practical  value  to 
the  fruit  grower. 

As  for  the  market  taking  all  we  can  grow  at  fair 
prices  to  the  consumer,  and  profitable  prices  to  us,  I 
have  never  doubted,  and  I  do  not  now  doubt,  pro- 
vided: 

First. — That  we  offer  only  first-class  goods  honestly 
packed  and  in  good  condition. 

Second. — That  the  transportation  companies  will 
promptly  deliver  the  goods  by  some  method  that  re- 
quires us  to  pay  reasonable  freight  on  the  fruit 
only;  and, 

Third. — That  we  can  reach  the  Consumer  with 
reasonable  profits  only  to  the  middlemen  added  to 
the  cost  of  reasonable  transportation  charges. 


Marketing  of  Fresh  Fruits. 


Keforms  In   Mrthixl   Suggegted  by  Major   H.  TrVelngtock  of 
Sacramento. 


Paper  read  before  the  State  Horticultural  Convention  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

In  presenting  my  thoughts  on  the  question  of 
"  Fruit  Marketing,"  let  me  prefaca  my  remarks  by 
quoting  from  an  article  on  this  subject  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Sacramento  Hif,  in  which  I  took  occa- 
sion to  write  as  follows: 

'■  We  find  ourselves  in  1894  back  again  to  similar 
conditions  that  existed  in  1885  and  188t),  with  this 
difference:  In  those  years  about  10(K»  carloads 
glutted  the  markets  of  the  East;  this  year  it  takes 
nearly  7000  carloads  to  do  it.  The  difference  be- 
tween those  two  figures  represents  the  growth  in 
the  volume  of  our  shipments,  which  growth  is  largely 
the  result  of  opening  the  Atlantic  seaboard  markets, 
and  many  interior  markets,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  auction  plan  of  selling  fruits,  a  system  first  in- 
troduced in  connection  with  the  sale  of  California 
fruits  in  1887. 

"  In  spite  of  the  railway  strike,  the  hard  times 
and  the  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  railway  service, 
the  year  1894  should  have  been  a  prosperous  one  for 
the  California  fruit-grower,  who,  so  to  speak,  had 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  fruit  industry 
the  great  markets  of  the  East  largely  to  himself,  an 
opportunity  caused  by  the  almost  total  failure  of  the 
Eastern  crop,  and  such  as  may  not  again  present 
itself  in  many  years.  This  golden  opportunity,  how- 
ever, was  largely  wasted  through  lack  of  proper 
and  intelligent  distribution  of  his  products. 

'•  As  a  rule,  the  markets  of  the  East  were  kept 
glutted  and  the  prices  to  the  grower  thereby  made 
ruinously  low.  Such  having  been  the  case  in  1894, 
with  a  probable  shipment  of  about  7000  cars,  and 
with  the  Eastern  crop  almost  a  total  failure,  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  result  when  the  California  fruit  crop 
will  aggregate  many  more  than  7000  carloads,  as  it 
surely  will  within  thu  next  few  years,  and  when  the 
the  Eastern  crop  shall  be  a  normal  one,  or  an  un-  j 
usually  large  one  '!  The  answer  must  be  self-evident. 
There  can  be  but  one  result,  and  that  result  one  of 
disaster  to  the  army  of  fruit-gi-owers  in  our  State 
and  a  serious  crippling  of  the  green  fruit  industry  of  j 
California. 

"As  far  back  as  1885,  when  our  Eastern  ship- 
ments did  not  exceed  much  over  1000  carloads  of 
green  fruit  a  season,  the  cry  was  raised  that  we  [ 
were  over-producing  and  that  the  ruinously  low  j 
prices  received  in  those  years  in  the  East  were 
caused  by  an  over-supply.  There  were  many,  even 
among  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  California 
fruit  men — dealers  and  growers — who  at  that  time 
strongly  advised  that  we  should  stop  planting  and 
tear  up  a  portion  of  the  trees  and  vines  already 
planted.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  opinions,  as  soon 
as  the  causes  for  the  low  prices  were  removed,  and 
the  system  of  handling  our  fruits  in  the  East 
changed  and  new  markets  opened  and  developed,  we 
have  seen  the  shipments  increased  four  and  five  fold, 
at  better  prices  than  were  obtained  when  1000  car- 
loads and  less  were  shipped  in  a  season,  showing 
plainly  that  the  low  prices  realized  in  those  earlier 
years  were  not  caused  by  over-production,  but  by  a 
lack  of  knowledge  and  proper  facilities  for  the  hand- 
ling of  the  fruits. 

"  All  this  will,  to  my  mind,  apply  to  ])n.scijt  cmi-  , 


ditions.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  in  a  year  like 
this,  with  a  fruit  famine  in  tlie  East,  7000  carloads 
would  glut  all  the  markets  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  market 
of  New  York  City  alone  has,  in  the  past,  with  profit 
to  the  grower,  consumed  as  many  as  500  carloads  of 
domestic  peaches  in  one  week.  The  fault  is  not  with 
the  markets,  but  with  our  manner  of  distribution. 
Fortunately  this  is  a  matter  that  can  be  remedied, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  this 
remedy  as  speedily  as  possible. 

'  During  the  earlier  history  of  the  auction-sale 
system  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  our  fruits  in  the  East,  from  the  fact 
that  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  shipments  were 
made  through  two  mediums,  the  California  Fruit 
Union  and  the  Earl  Fruit  Company,  which  made  it 
possible  to  more  or  less  regulate  its  distribution. 
But  within  the  past  year  or  two,  new  conditions  have 
arisen.  In  place  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  pass- 
ing chiefly  through  two  hands,  a  large  number  of  co- 
operative companies.  Eastern  brokers,  fruit  commis- 
sion men  and  others  have  entered  the  field  and  have 
been  making  indiscriminate  shipments  to  the  various 
Eastern  markets,  resulting  in  disaster  all  around. 
Each  shipper  has,  naturally,  endeavored  to  hide  his 
movements  from  all  others,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  all  have  worked  in  the  dark  and  the  directing 
to  destination  of  fruit  has  been  almost  entirely  a 
I  matter  of  guesswork.  The  wonder  is  not  that  the 
loss  has  been  so  great  to  the  growers,  but  that,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  losses  have  not  been  still 
greater.  So  long  as  this  unintelligent  manner  of 
distributing  fruit  will  continue,  so  long  must  disaster 
follow,  with  injur}'  to  all  and  benefit  to  none,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  to  the  Eastern  consumer. 

Early  this  year  I  foresaw  the  present  results  and 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, to  be  supported  by  all  engaged  in  shipping  fruit, 
whether  growers  or  shippers,  the  purpose  of  this 
Bureau  of  Information  being  to  issue  daily  bulletins 
to  all  subscribers,  showing  the  conditions  of  each 
market,  and  the  contents  and  the  destination  of  the 
cars  of  fruit  eastward  bound,  so  that  all  shippers 
might  each  morning  have  before  him  a  photograph, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  situation,  and  in  that  way  be  en- 
abled to  more  intelligently  determine  where  his  fruits 
should  be  sent. 

' '  Though  advocating  the  plan,  I  had  little  hope  of 
its  adoption  this  past  season,  realizing,  as  I  did, 
that  many  growers  and  shippers  would  be  loth  to  re- 
verse the  old-time  policy  of  hiding  all  information 
concerning  the  movement  of  their  shipments  and  fol- 
low a  new  policy  of  giving  to  this  proposed  bureau 
the  fullest  information  concerning  the  movements  of 
their  fruit.  I  realize  that  it  would  be  a  hard  matter 
for  them  to  see  the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  step  until  serious  loss  and  suffering  alone  would 
finally  leave  them  no  choice  between  this — to  my 
mind — progressive  step  or  ruin.  The  policy  of  wild- 
cat shipments  continued  this  present  season,  with  its 
disastrous  results,  has,  perhaps,  done  more  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  shippers  and  growers  for  the 
proposed  plan  than  years  of  writing  or  speech-mak- 
ing, and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the 
earnest  agitation  of  such  a  step. 

"  With  the  auction  system,  now  so  thoroughly  and 
so  successfully  established  throughout  the  East — a 
system  which  insures  the  absolute  sale  of  all  fruit 
immediately  on  its  arrival  at  the  rate  of  five  minutes 
to  a  carload;  a  system  which  brings  to  the  grower 
the  highest  price  his  fruit  is  worth  at  the  most  favor- 
able moment,  which,  of  course,  is  immediately  on  its 
arrival;  a  system  which  gives  the  grower  absolute 
protection  and  insures  his  getting  from  the  Eastern 
agent  every  penny  his  fruit  is  sold  for;  a  system 
which  practically  means  spot  cash  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  Eastern  buyers,  since  all  responsible 
Eastern  receivers  are  expected  to  remit  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  sale;  a  system  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  shipper  at  this  end  to  know 
the  result  of  the  sale  of  his  entire  shipment  within  an 
hour  of  such  sale  taking  place,  which  information 
formerly  did  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  him  for  weeks;  a 
system  which  has  put  all  Eastern  buyers  on  a  level 
and  has  thereby  encouraged  many  hundreds  of  East- 
ern dealers,  large  and  small,  to  deal  in  California 
fruits,  who  formerly  either  could  not  or  would  not 
handle  our  products,  but  who  in  recent  years  have 
worked  out  so  many  new  channels  of  trade  that  our 
shipments,  from  1000  carloads  or  less  in  a  season, 
have  increased  to  nearly  7000  carloads  for  1894.  Yet 
with  all  the  advantages  and  benefits  that  have  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  sale  by  public  auction,  the 
auction  system  has  not  made  it  possible  for  a  market 
that  can  use  but  five  carloads  a  day  to  use  ten  car- 
loads a  day  at  an  equally  fair  price.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  human  mind  to  devise  a  plan  that  will 
make  a  five-carload  market  handle  at  a  satisfactory 
price  a  ten-carload  shipment. 

"  The  remedy  must  lie  in  the  direction  of  sending 
to  the  one-carload  market  one  carload  of  fruit  only: 
to  the  five-carload  market,  five  carloads  of  fruit  only, 
and  so  on.  The  surplus,  if  there  be  any,  must  be 
kept  at  home,  dried,  sold  to  canneries,  or,  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  then  it  is  better  that  such  surplus 
shall  rot  on  tree  or  vine  rather  than  go  East  and 
there  demoralize  the  prices  for  the  great  bulk  of 
tiilpnienis,  which  otherwise  would  yield  fair  prices. 


"With  proper  and  intelligent  distribution,  how- 
ever, there  need,  as  a  rule,  be  no  surplus,  at  least 
not  for  years  to  come.  It  is  to  the  end  that  the 
glutting  of  markets  be  hereafter  avoided,  and  that 
our  fruits  be  more  intelligently  distributed,  that  the 
proposed  '  Bureau  of  Information'  is  advocated." 

But  there  are  yet  other  evils  that  must  be 
remedied.  The  wonderful  success  attained  by  the 
auction  plan  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  trial  in 
the  selling  of  California  fruits  has  of  late  been  les- 
sened by  unexpected  abuses  that  have  been  allowed 
to  creep  in.  One  of  the  great  advantages  claimed 
for  the  auction  plan  was  the  bringing  together, 
under  one  roof  and  at  one  hour,  all  the  buyers,  great 
and  small,  from  a  radius  of  many  miles,  who  were 
obliged  to  bid  against  each  other  to  obtain  a  share 
of  our  products. 

This  great  gathering  of  bidders  insured  the 
growers  getting  the  highest  value  for  their  fruits 
and  diminishing  the  possibility  of  combinations  among 
dealers.  But  soon  jealousies  and  bitter  differences 
among  the  California  shippers  and  growers,  who.  to 
spite  each  other  and  regardless  of  their  own  best 
interests  or  the  best  interests  of  the  fruit  industry, 
encouraged  the  establishing  in  the  leading  Eastern 
cities  of  rival  auction  houses;  so  that  to-day  we  find 
four  auction  houses  in  Chicago,  two  in  New  York, 
two  in  Boston,  three  in  Philadelphia,  two  in  Buffalo, 
and  so  on,  all  of  which  cannot  but  be  most  hurtful  in 
its  results  to  the  interest  of  the  grower. 

Two  or  more  auction  houses  in  any  one  city  cannot 
but  mean  the  scattering  of  the  buyers  and  the 
forcing  of  our  fruit  into  competition  with  itself,  thus 
defeating  one  of  the  chief  benefits  claimed  for  the 
auction  plan,  namely,  that  of  bringing  all  buyers 
together  at  one  time  and  under  one  roof,  compelling 
them  to  compete  with  each  other  for  the  benefit  of 
the  grower,  instead  of  forcing  our  fruit  to  compete 
against  itself  for  the  benefit  of  the  buyers.  There 
can  be  absolutely  no  advantage  in  more  than  one 
auction  room  in  any  one  city,  while  the  evils  and  the 
injury  to  the  grower  and  shipper  in  supporting  two 
or  more  auction  houses  in  any  one  market  must  be 
self-evident.  Nor  will  the  highest  results  to  the 
grower  be  reached  until  this  second  evil  in  marketing 
our  fruits  be  overcome  and  one  auction  room  only  is 
maintained  in  each  city. 

There  remains  yet  a  third  evil  that  must  be  cor- 
rected. It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  claimed 
for  the  auction  plan  that  one  of  its  great  merits  lay 
in  the  fact  that  nil  buyers,  large  and  small,  were, 
under  that  system,  brought  together  and  made  to 
compete  with  each  other,  thus  increasing  the  com- 
petition among  buyers  and  lessening  the  chances  of 
combinations  among  bidders.  This  end  has  of  late 
years,  in  a  measure,  been  defeated  by  certain  auc- 
tion houses  accepting  bids  only  from  members  of 
certain  associations,  thus  barring  out  numerous 
buyers  whose  support  and  whose  aid  as  competing 
bidders  are  of  such  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  grower.  The  grower's  interest  demands  that 
every  buyer,  however  humble,  so  long  as  he  is  pre 
pared  to  buy  in  the  reasonable  quantities  usually 
fixed  by  auction  rules  and  so  long  as  he  is  prepared 
to  pay  cash  for  his  purchases,  shall  not  alone  be  in- 
invited  to  come,  but  shall  be  encouraged  to  regularly 
attend  all  sales  and  to  bid  as  lively  and  as  frequently 
as  possible.  This  arrangement  may  not  suit  the  in- 
terest of  the  Eastern  fruit  jobber,  but  the  question 
to  be  considered  is  not  what  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Eastern  jobber,  but  rather  what  is  the  interest  of 
the  California  fruit  grower. 

We  find,  then,  that  in  order  to  remedy  existing 
evils  the  three  following  conditions  must  be  estab- 
lished : 

1st.  A  Bureau  of  Information  to  aid  in  regulating 
distribution. 

2d.    One  auction  room  only  for  each  city. 

3d.    Auctions  open  and  free  to  all. 

"  But  how  is  all  this  to  be  brought  about I  hear 
some  ask.  "  How  can  we  compel  people  to  join  in 
supporting  a  Bureau  of  Information  or  how  can  we 
pnevent  two  or  more  auction  houses  from  operating 
in  each  city  if  they  choose,  or  how  can  we  control 
the  action  of  such  auction  houses  and  dictate  to  them 
to  whom  they  shall  sell  ?" 

My  answer  to  these  probable  questions  is  that  the 
fruit  growers,  if  they  but  know  it,  are  the  masters 
of  the  situation,  and  the  success  of  the  whole  matter 
rests  entirely  with  them.  It  is  true  that  a  thousand 
growers,  each  acting  for  himself,  can  accomplish 
nothing.  Each  acting  alone  continues  to  find  him- 
self the  helpless  victim  of  conditions  that  must 
sooner  or  later  drive  the  many  to  bankruptcy  and  to 
ruin.  But  the  thousand  acting  as  a  unit  become  su- 
preme, and  can  establish  conditions  conducive  to  the 
best  good  of  all,  with  injury  to  none.  While  a  few 
large  growers  here  and  there  may  find  it  to  their 
best  interest  to  make  their  own  arrangements  with 
Eastern  agents  and  to  ship  direct,  yet  the  great  ma- 
jority of  growers  prefer  to  do  their  business  through 
one  of  the  numerous  shipping  houses,  such  as  the 
Porter  Bros.  Co.,  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  the  National 
Fruit  Co.,  and  others.  To  all  of  which  there  can  be 
no  objection  so  long  as  such  arrangements  continue 
mutually  satisfactory  to  shipper  and  grower.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  disturb  these  relations  in  order  to 
establi-sh  the  three  conditions  outlined  above,  namely: 

1.    A  Bureau  of  Information. 
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2.  One  auction  room  only  in  each  city. 

3.  Auctions  open  and  free  to  all. 

With  the  above  three  conditions  established, 
growers  who  do  their  own  shipping,  as  well  as  ship- 
ping houses,  can  not  alone  retain  their  individu- 
ality, and  can  not  alone  continue  their  present 
business  relations  with  their  numerous  clients,  but 
these  business  relations  can  be  made  mutually  far 
more  profitable  than  they  have  been  in  the  recent 
past. 

If  the  growers  desire  relief  it  is  for  them  to  organ- 
ize and  to  act  as  a  unit.  It  is  for  them  to  withhold 
their  business  from  shipping  houses  who  decline  to 
unite  in  the  support  of  a  Bureau  of  Information.  It 
is  for  the  growers,  acting  as  a  unit,  to  instruct  their 
shipping  houses  and  their  Eastern  agents  to  sell  their 
fruits  in  one  auction  room  only  in  each  city,  and  to 
make  these  auction  rooms  open  and  free  to  all.  Let 
but  the  growers  unite  on  these  propositions,  and  the 
thing  is  done. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  nearly  all  the  California  shippers 
and  the  Eastern  receivers  of  California  fruits,  and 
almost  without  exception  the  Eastern  receivers  are 
in  favor  of  regulating  distribution  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  Bureau  of  Information,  and  such  Califor- 
nia shippers  as  I  have  been  able  to  reach,  realizing, 
as  they  do,  the  grave  evils  that  threaten  the  future 
of  the  grower  as  well  as  their  own  prosperity,  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  heartily  enter  into  and 
support  any  plan  that  the  growers  may  deem  for  the 
best  good  of  all. 

Though  I  strongly  advocate  one  auction  room  only 
in  each  city,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  one  auc- 
tioneer only  in  one  city.  With  a  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion to  aid  in  regulating  distribution  and  to  prevent 
the  glutting  of  markets,  there  need  be  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  receivers  or  to  the  number  of  auc- 
tioneers in  one  city.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  it 
might  be  better  if  there  was  also  but  one  auctioneer 
in  each  city;  but  this  is  not  imperative. 

Growers  and  shippers  may  consign  their  fruit  to 
whomsoever  they  please  and  employ  as  auctioneers 
whomsoever  they  please,  but  it  must  be  made  int- 
peraticc  that  all  fruit  and  all  buyers  and  all  auction- 
eers in  any  one  city  shall  be  brought  under  the  same 
I'oof  and  at  the  same  hour  in  order  that  the  best 
results  to  the  grower  may  be  obtained. 

If  there  are  two  or  more  auctioneers  in  any  one 
city,  they  must  arrange  for  one  auction  room  to  be 
used  in  common;  and  they  must  arrange  among 
themselves,  either  by  a  drawing  of  lots  or  by  a  sys- 
tem of  rotation,  for  the  sale  at  the  same  hour  of  all 
fruits  to  be  offered  each  day. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  as  growers  you  keenly 
realize  the  fact  that  successful  marketing  is  the  all- 
important  question  that  now  stares  the  fruit  indus- 
try in  the  face,  and  that  unless  you  can  bring  about 
conditions  that  will  insure  a  fair  price  for  your 
products,  all  things  else  that  may  be  discussed  here 
for  your  welfare  are  of  no  avail — believing  this,  I 
feel  assured  that  the  suggestions  outlined  above  as 
to  how  to  remedy  certain  existing  evils  may  safely 
be  submitted  for  discussion  and  for  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Marketing  is  the  question  of  questions,  and  should, 
therefore,  receive  your  best  and  most  thoughtful  at- 
tention. If,  after  the  fullest  discussion,  the  plan 
herein  submitted  should  meet  with  your  approval,  I 
shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  present  a  set  of 
resolutions,  prepared  with  a  view  of  putting  the  pro- 
posed plan  into  prompt  action. 


UESOLrXIOXS. 

Whereas,  Owiua:  to  certain  causes,  the  shipping  of  green 
fruits  to  the  markets  of  the  East  has  more  recently  proven 
highly  unprofitable:  and  whereas,  a  ccijtinuanee  of  these 
causes  must  mean  ruin  to  untold  numbers  of  growers  and 
must  seriously  threaten  the  future  of  the  green  fruit  industry 
of  our  State  :  "and  whereas,  we  have  reasons  to  believe  that 
by  united  action  on  the  part  of  shippers  and  growers  many  of 
these  causes  may  be  removed  and  certain  existing  evils  over- 
come ;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  growers  and  shippers  in  convention  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  Sacramento  do  hereby  pledge  them- 
selves to  organize,  before  the  final  adjournment  of  this  body, 
a  union  to  be  known  as  the  Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers'  As- 
sociation of  California;  be  it  further 

Re,i<)U'e<i,  That  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  association  shall 
be :  1st,  The  establishing  of  a  Bureau  of  Information  to  regu- 
late distribution.  2d,  To  establish  one  auction  room  only  in 
each  city.  3d.  To  make  such  auction  room  open  and  free  to 
all  buyers.  4th.  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  con- 
ducive to  the  best  interests  of  the  green-fruit  industry  of 
California. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Mr.  belong  Comments  on  Mr.  Huntington's 
Suggestions. 


Mr.  Win.  H.  MiU.«. — My  Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to 
your  esteemed  favor  of  the  5th  inst.,  transmitting 
copy  of  letter  to  yourself  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton, under  date  of  Oct.  29th,  from  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  cultivation  of  licorice,  filberts,  thyme  and 
the  date  palm,  I  beg  to  herewith  s-ubmit  the  follow- 
ing information  concerning  the  same: 

Licorice  {Glyci/n-Iiiza  glabra)  is  a  herbaceous  per- 
ennial, growing  to  a  height  of  fgur  or  five  feet,  with 
long  roots,  pinnate  leaves  and  small  bluish  flower. 
The  stems  are  thick  and  strong.  This  plant  does  re- 
markably well  in  this  State  and  has  been  grown  in 


various  sections  for  several  years.  It  thrives  best 
in  rich,  deep,  loose  soils.  Licorice  is  propagated  by 
pieces  of  roots — laterals — from  four  to  six  inches 
long,  each  piece  containing  at  least  two  eyes.  They 
are  planted  in  February  and  March,  and  are  set  in 
rows  three  feet  apart  and  two  feet  between  the  slips. 
The  slips  a.re  planted  their  full  length,  soon  start  to 
grow  and  send  out  fresh  rootlets,  and  the  ground  in 
a  very  short  time  becomes  thickly  matted  with 
roots.  The  crop  takes  three  years  to  mature.  They 
are  dug  after  rains  have  set  in  and  the  plants  be- 
come dormant.  Mrs.  Isaac  Lea  (widow  of  the  late 
Isaac  Lea,  the  pioneer  licorice  grower  of  the  State) 
says  that  two  tons  of  dried  roots,  or  six  tons  of 
green  roots  to  the  acre,  is  considered  an  average 
crop.  While  licorice  is  easily  grown,  there  is  con- 
siderable expense  attached  to  its  cultivation  and 
harvesting,  which,  at  the  ruling  prices  for  labor  and 
high  rates  East,  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  European  product,  grown  by  cheap  labor  and 
brought  to  New  York  at  a  nominal  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

FiUiirts. — Many  varieties  have  been  introduced, 
but,  as  they  require  certain  climatic  conditions,  they 
have  not  assumed  the  prominence  of  other  nut  trees. 
I  have  in  my  collection  over  thirty  varieties  of  Cali- 
fornia-grown filberts.  They  do  exceptionally  well  in 
Nevada  county  and  in  the  counties  adjacent  thereto. 
They  have  also  been  grafted  quite  largely  upon  the 
native  wild  hazel  nut. 

Thymr. — This  herb  has  been  grown  for  many  years. 
The  limited  demand  for  it,  however,  offers  no  induce- 
ments for  its  culture  on  a  large  scale. 

Date  Palm.  {FJiwiiir  dacti/li/rra)  was  introduced  into 
our  State  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  oldest  palm 
trees  are  at  San  Diego,  although  many  large  trees, 
showing  great  age,  are  to  be  seen  in"  San  Gabriel, 
Ventura,  Santa  Barbara  and  Mission  San  Jose.  They 
were  planted  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Missions.  Later  plantations,  and 
of  much  finer  trees,  are  at  the  HoUister  Ranch,  in 
Santa  Barbara,  and  the  Wolfskill  Ranch,  in  Solano 
county.  There  are  many  recent  plantings  in  every 
fruit-growing  county.  The  date  palm  grows  well 
and  blooms  freely,  but  so  far  the  fruit  produced  has 
been  imperfect,  containing  no  seed.  The  date  palm 
being  dioecious — the  male  blooms  appearing  on  dif- 
ferent trees  from  which  the  female  blooms  appear — 
no  one  can  tell  of  what  sex  his  trees  are,  when  grown 
from  seed,  and  must  therefore  wait  until  they  bloom. 
To  obtain  trees  of  one  sex,  they  are  grown  from 
suckers  or  sprouts,  but  this  method  of  propagation 
is  necessarily  slow,  as  the  trees  produce  but  few  such 
sprouts  and  sometimes  none.  Of  late  years  many 
new  varieties  have  been  introduced,  including  the 
choicest  sorts  from  Algeria,  Asia  Minor.  Egypt  and 
Persia.  The  growing  of  the  date  is  simple  and  the 
soil  and  climate  of  our  State  afford  every  facility  for 
its  successful  cultivation.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  is  its  imperfect  fructification,  shown  by  the 
fruits  containing  no  fertile  seeds,  being  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  same  position  as  the  fig.  We  have 
imported  the  finest  varieties  of  figs;  and  while 
the  trees  grow  luxuriantly,  they  fail  to  mature  a 
crop,  and  the  figs  to  ripen  are  those  that  ha\  e  been 
artificially  fertilized.  The  fig  has  been  very  largely 
planted  in  this  State,  and  large  areas  will  also  be 
set  out  to  date  palms,  which  will  prove  of  no  value 
unless  they  fructify.  Here  Mr.  Huntington  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  could  aid  the  State  im- 
mensely by  sending  some  one  abroad  for  a  number  of 
years  to  study  the  causes,  etc.  Whosoever  is  sent 
should  be  one  versed  in  practical  horticulture  and 
should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  entomology.  He 
should  be  able  to  determine  the  several  vexed  points 
in  pollinization,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  different 
pollinating  insects  and  their  habits. 

B.  M.  Lelono, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 


Other  Observations  on  Root  Knot. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  see  in  your  columns  of  the  issue 
dated  November  3d.  a  letter  written  to  you  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Asmus  concerning  the  root  knot  on  prune 
trees.  I  should  be  happy  to  give  my  experience  to 
him  on  the  subject,  if  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  him.  Of 
course  the  best  plan  is  to  start  at  the  causes  of  the 
evil,  and  there  are  at  least  two  of  them  which  I  know 
produce  destruction  of  trees  by  this  disease,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First — Too  much  water.  This  brings  the  roots  to 
the  surface,  of  course,  and  in  so  doing  practically  ex- 
poses them  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  thus  producing 
sunburn  which  turns  at  once  to  root  knot.  I  know 
this  from  experience  with  two  rows  of  fig  trees,  one 
irrigated  but  little  and  the  other  in  a  ditch  irriga- 
ting alfalfa  four  or  five  times  a  year.  Those  on  the 
ditch  had  a  great  quantity  of  surface  roots  all 
knotted,  the  lower  roots  being  untouchc^d,  while  those 
in  the  other  row  were  almost  entirely  free. 

Second — Any  wound  in  the  roots,  either  from  the 
plow,  shovel,  fork,  or  gophers,  will  produce  root 
knot.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  where  a  plow 
has  scraped  a  root  or  the  planting  sticks  have  been 
left  close  to  the  tree.  Wherever  the  stick  touches  it 
will  produce  root  knot  at  once.    Gophers,  by  wound- 


ing the  roots,  will  produce  a  world  of  this  in  an 
orchard. 

The  first  cause  of  root  knot  is  obscure,  of  course, 
but  by  careful  examination  it  seems  to  me  to  arise 
from  alkali,  and  is  identical  with  the  foot  rot  in 
horses  which  arises  from  the  same  cause.  I  have 
never  found  reason  to  think  that  the  knot  is  infec- 
tious or  contagious,  as  I  have  found  the  trees  to  grow 
in  the  same  place  where  others  have  died  from  this 
cause. 

There  is  no  cure,  but  there  is  a  preventive  in 
several  ways,  as  follows:  Careful  irrigation,  taking 
pains  to  plant  no  trees  with  the  slightest  wound  on 
the  roots,  especially  in  alkali  ground;  avoid  alkali; 
careful  cultivation  by  forking,  plowing,  etc.;  exter- 
minate gophers.       Bernard  Armitaqe  Jackson. 

Bakersfield,  Cal. 


Root  Knots  and  Red  Spider. 


To  THK  EDiToit:~As  you  invite  correspondence  on  the  root- 
knot  subject,  and  as  I  have  somewhat  studied  the  knotty 
question,  will  give  conclusions.  I  find  that  the  almond  and 
plum  are  the  most  liable  to  the  knot,  and  more  especially 
where  there  is  much  moisture  ;  and  also  the  appearance  of  the 
knot  after  a  very  wet  winter.  My  theory  is  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cess of  sap  in  the  roots,  which  breaks  out  and  forms  the  knot. 
I  have  found  the  same  formation  where  the  roots  have  been 
bruised  by  the  cultivator. 

I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  better  remedy  for  root  knot  than 
good  subdrainage.  Another  thing  I  have"  noticed  is  that  the 
same  years  that  the  knot  is  the  worst  are  the  hardest  to  get 
grafts  to  giow ;  which  I  attribute  to  the  same  cause— an  ex- 
cess of  weak,  watery,  poor,  impoverished  sap.  The  knot  can 
also  be  found  on  the  rose  where  there  is  much  lawn  sprinkling 
done. 

RED  SPIDEH. 

I  would  say  in  regard  to  fighting  red  spider,  that  I  have  al- 
ways made  a  clean  knockout  the  first  round  with  niter  (salt- 
peter). I  have  cleaned  trees  by  laying  the  salts  in  the 
crotches  of  the  trees  and  letting  it  dissolve  at  its  own  free 
will,  and  spread ;  which  it  will  do,  as  it  seems  to  penetrate 
the  whole  tree,  and  the  spider  is  soon  a  thing  of  the  past. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Geo.  W.  Wilson. 

We  are  glad  to  have  these  notes.  As  for  the  use 
of  saltpeter  for  red  spider,  we  presume  our  corre- 
spondent refers  to  the  ordinary  saltpeter,  which  is  a 
nitrate  of  potash.  Chile  saltpeter  is  a  nitrate  of 
soda.  It  has  also  some  reputation  as  an  insecticide. 
It  is  much  cheaper  than  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  if 
it  will  do  as  well  it  will  be  a  great  saving  if  red 
spider  is  to  be  fought  on  a  large  scale  this  way. 
Chile  saltpeter  is  used  as  a  fertilizer,  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen,  and  can  be  had  in  large  quantities  at  a  low 
rate.  Will  Mr.  Wilson  try  it  and  report  results  ? — 
Ed. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Practical  Advantages  of  Thoroughbred  Fowls. 

To  THE  Editor: — Several  weeks  ago  one  of  your 
correspondents  asked  if  pure-bred  fowls  were  any 
better  than  mongrels  outside  of  the  "fancy"  points. 
Opinions  may  differ,  and  mine  must  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth,  which,  however,  ought  to  be  some- 
thing, for  I  have  raised  poultry  profitably  for  fifteen 
years. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  raising  pure- 
bred fowls  is  the  fact  that  the  stock  is  uniform  in 
size,  .shape,  color  and  quality.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose one  is  raising  poultry  for  market.  A  pair  of 
fowls  are  dressed  and  taken  to  town  and  sold  to  a 
dealer,  who  sells  them  to  his  customers  and  orders 
ten  more  pairs  just  like  them.  Now,  if  the  grower 
is  raising  mongrel  stock  he  cannot  fill  such  an  order. 
He  may  have  one  more  pair  like  the  first,  but  he  cer- 
tainly can't  find  in  his  flock  ten  pairs.  There  will  be 
large  ones  and  small  ones,  some  with  feathers  on 
their  legs  and  some  without,  .some  with  yellow  legs, 
some  with  blue  legs  and  some  with  black  legs. 
There  will  be  lank  ones  and  plump  ones.  Although 
the  flock  will  contain  some  good  birds,  it  will  be 
lacking  in  a  very  important  respect — uniformity. 
If  the  grower  is  raising  Light  Brahmas,  Buff" 
Cochins,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  or  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  he  knows  just  what  kind  of  an  order  he  can 
fill.  Suppose  the  pair  sold  are  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  He  knows  he  can  fill  an  order  for  ten  pairs 
just  like  the  sample.  They  will  be  the  same  shape 
and  size,  and  will  have  yellow  skin  with  yellow  legs 
free  from  feathers.  Resides  the  uniform  quality  of 
the  stock,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  raise.  In  a 
mixed  lot  of  birds  some  may  be  choice,  whereas  in  a 
flock  of  thoroughbreds  all  will  be  choice,  if  properly 
cared  for. 

Suppose  one  is  making  a  specialty  of  fresh  eggs 
for  market.  If  the  breed  kept  is  Leghorns  or 
Minorcas,  his  eggs  will  be  of  uniform  color,  no  small 
consideration.  Brown  shelled  eggs  may  look  as  well 
as  white  shelled  ones,  but  a  basket  of  eggs  with 
shells  of  every  shade  from  white  to  dark  brown, 
which  is  sure  to  be  the  case  if  mongrels  are  kept,  is 
unattractive  and  will  not  sell  as  well  as  a  basket  of 
eggs  of  uniform  color  and  size,  and  besides,  the  pure- 
breds  will,  in  all  probability,  lay  the  largest  number 
of  eggs  in  a  given  time,  making  them  more  profitable 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

None  of  these  reasons  for  preferring  pure-bred 
fowls  are  from  a  fancier's  standpoint,  but  I  will  say 
that  there  is  a  middle  ground  between  mongrels  and 
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strictly  fancy  or  high-scoring  fowls.  Where  is  there 
an  owner  of  a  herd  of  cows  who  would  not  prefer  to 
have  them  of  the  sume  color,  .all  other  things  being 
equal  ?  Here  in  New  England,  where  the  farmers 
have  hens  of  every  color  known  to  the  poultry  world, 
they  would  be  ashamed  to  drive  a  yoke  of  o.xen  not 
matched  in  color.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  have  hens  all 
of  one  color  as  it  is  to  have  them  mixed,  and  they 
need  not  be  high-scoring  birds,  either.  A  floek  of 
pure-bred  fowls  of  any  solid  color  which  would  be 
disqualified  in  a  show  room  would  look  as  well  on  a 
lawn  or  in  a  field,  to  nine  men  out  of  ten,  as  birds 
would  which  scored  upwards  of  ninety  points  each. 

While  uniformity  in  a  flock  is  desirable  simply  on 
money  considerations,  it  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
farmers  should  keep  thoroughbred  stock.  They,  as 
well  as  other  people,  should  cultivate  their  a'sthetic 
tastes  and  learn  to  know  that  there  is  something 
worth  working  for  besides  a  fat  pocket  book. 

Amesbury,  Mass.  J.  A.  Wilson. 


Will  Poultry  Pay? 


To  THE  Editor  : — Will  it  be  overdone  ?  This  is  a 
question  asked  by  hundreds  of  people  concerning  the 
poultry  industry.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  overdone. 
I  have  seen  many  go  into  the  industry  and  nearly  as 
many  go  out.  ''It  is  too  hard  work,"  "  too  con- 
fining," "too  much  roup,"  "too  many  bugs,"  and 
"California  is  not  a  good  poultry  country  anyway," 
are  the  many  things  I  have  heard  from  people  who 
have  started  in  and  given  up  again. 

Now,  to  read  all  about  how  much  money  can  be 
made,  and  how  easily  it  may  be  done,  just  fills  a 
man  brim  full  of  poultry  fever;  but  when  the  first 
rain  comes  in  the  fall  and  you  find  half  of  yi>ur  young 
chickens  do  not  know  what  rain  means,  never  having 
seen  any,  and  to  see  them  stand  out  in  it,  catch  cold 
and  get  ready  for  roup,  is  surely  exasjjerating. 
Then  to  spend  the  next  two  weeks,  day  and  night, 
wiping  their  noses  and  filling  the  nostril  with 
vaseline  to  prevent  roup;  to  work  all  day  Sunday 
during  the  breeding  season;  to  stay  out  all  day  in 
the  rain  cleaning  out  houses  and  trying  to  keep  the 
chickens  from  getting  lonesome  if  they  are  housed; 
to  see  all  the  neighbors  shooting  firecrackers  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  you  stay  at  home  and  rustle  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  with  chickens,  takes  away  a 
great  deal  of  any  one's  enthusiasm. 

If  you  are  willing  to  do  this,  to  a  great  extent  you 
may  depend  on  success;  but  if  you  imagine  you  can 
hire  people  to  run  a  poulti-y  ranch,  just  keep  the 
ranch  as  an  imaginary  thing  for  it  will  give  you  more 
pleasure  and  certainly  more  profit. 

To  start  a  ranch  with  the  idea  that  it  will  be  easy 
work  and  much  profit  will  disappoint  you.  Now  the 
man  who  goes  at  it  in  earnest  and  expects  to  win 
because  he  expects  to  work  may  have  no  fear.  It  is 
as  hard  to  raise  poultry  in  California  as  in  almost  any 
country.  Roup  worries  most  beginners  so  badly 
that  they  stop.  If  a  cold  is  attended  to  at  first,  the 
nostrils  kept  open  and  filled  with  carbolized  vaseline, 
and  a  small  dose  of  quinine  given,  it  will  usually  pre- 
vent roup.  If  roup  crops  out  with  canker  throat, 
in  my  opinion  the  hatchet  is  the  most  successful 
treatment. 

After  you  go  over  all  these  worrying  matters,  I 
believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  worker  and  rustler  in  the  poultry 
industry.  J.  W.  Foroki  s. 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


.    Poultry  Pests. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  had  some  experience  with 
<;hicken  insects  and  will  give  one  or  two  ways  to  beat 
the  jokers,  perhaps  not  so  suddenly  as  Mrs.  Seabury 
•of  San  Bernardino,  but  as  satisfactorily  in  the  end. 
Smear  the  perches  well  with  any  kind  of  soft  grease; 
the  fowls  get  the  grease  onto  them  and  the  insects 
get  off.  Do  not  grease  the  fowls  while  moulting. 
Where  the  mites  are  infesting  nest  boxes  and  out-of- 
the-way  places  from  which  they  come  out  at  night 
for  blood  and  go  back  to  when  the  light  comes,  lay 
damp  sacks  or  old  cloths  about  in  the  morning  and 
take  them  up  in  the  evening,  scald  or  burn  them, 
and  you  will  soon  be  rid  of  the  insects,  as  they  will 
go  where  they  find  moisture.  The  eggs  hatch  with 
the  first  fall  rains,  or  in  damp  weather,  and  again 
with  the  first  hot  weather  of  summer. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Geo.  W.  Wilson. 

State  Show  in  San  Francisco. 


number  of  high-scoring  birds  shown  by  one  exhibitor. 
Other  special  premiums  of  considerable  value  in  the 
form  of  cups  and  medals  will  also  be  given.  Besides 
all  these,  the  secretarj',  Mr.  A.  Armstrong,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  fund  of  about  $400  to  be  used  as 
special  premiums. 

As  judges,  Henry  S.  Ball  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
and  Chas.  McClave  of  New  London,  Q..  have  been 
secured,  and  as  they  are  of  national  reputation, 
they  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

There  will  be  ample  room  for  the  display  of  all 
kinds  of  paraphernalia  connected  with  the  poultry 
business,  and  manufacturers  of  incubators  and  sup- 
plies and  others  handling  the.se  goods  are  cordially 
invited  to  make  displays,  and  may  rest  assured  of 
receiving  fair  and  impartial  treatment. 

The  pet  stock  department  will  be  a  special  feature 
also,  and  is  confidently  expected  to  be  the  largest 
and  best  display  that  has  ever  been  seen  on  the 
coast.  A  novel  feature  will  be  the  publication  of  a 
daily  paper  in  connection  with  the  show,  which  will 
contain  descriptive  matter  of  the  exhibits,  etc.,  and 
may  truly  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
daily  paper  ever  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
poultry  business. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Greenhouse  Construction. 


Our  readers  ask  occasionally  for  a  book  on  the 
building  of  greenhouses.  We  can  advise  them  of 
such  a  book  which  will  enable  the  amateur  to  pro- 
ceed intelligently  to  supply  himself  or  will  be  of  much 
value  to  one  who  contemplates  a  more  ambitious 
structure.  The  book  is  entitled  "Greenhouse  Con- 
struction," and  is  by  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  of  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College.  The  author  has  made, 
at  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  a  cai"eful,  com- 
parative test  of  the  various  methods  of  building, 
glazing,  ventilating  and  heating  greenhouses,  which 
he  was  able  to  do  with  scientific  accuracy  by  reason 
of  his  fifteen  years'  experience  in  greenhouse  man- 
agement and  a  large  experience  in  greenhouse  con- 
struction, together  with  his  careful  study  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  leading  flower  and  veg- 
etable growing  establishments  in  the  larger 
American  cities.  Personal  interviews  and  corre- 
spondence with  leading  florists,  gardeners  and  build- 
ers of  greenhouses  have  strengthened  the  reliability 
of  every  statement  made  in  this  valuable  hand- 
book. Greenhouses  and  conservatories,  hotbeds  and 
cold  frames,  forcing  houses  and  pits,  all  receive  full 
and  detailed  treatment.  The  lucid  descriptions  of 
each  topic,  and  the  118  diagrams  and  illustrations, 
make  every  detail  clear  to  both  the  amateur  and 
professional  gardener  or  florist,  and  enable  the 
beginner  to  proceed  without  fear  of  loss  from  errors 
of  construction  or  arrangement.  Many  of  the  illus- 
trations are  half-tone  engravings  from  photographs 
of  actual  greenhouses  and  forcing  establishments. 
This  treatise  is  the  only  work  published  in  America 
on  greenhouse  construction  by  practical  American 
methods  and  for  the  actual  needs  of  American  horti- 
culture. It  can  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $1.50 
by  addressing  this  office. 

Plants  from  Cuttings. 


The  State  Poultry  Association  is  advancing  with 
its  preparations  for  the  show  to  be  held  January  3d 
to  9th  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  San  Francisco,  j 
The  president,  Mr.  L  C.  Byce  of  San  Francisco,  has 
come  forward  generously  with  the  personal  guaranty  i 
of  funds  needed  for  the  starting,  and  we  hope  the 
public  patronage  will  fully  justify  his  courage  and 
confidence.  It  is  also  announced  that  Mr.  Bn'cc  has 
offered  a  grand  gold  medal  valued  at  $100  as  a 
special  premium  for  sweepstakes  for  the  largest 


Many  jessamines,  said  to  be  hard  to  grow  from 
cuttings,  are  easy  to  propagate  by  this  system  if  one 
only  knows  how.  The  Sdutu  Chira  ]'<il/'i/ sa,\s  that 
a  lady  of  its  acquaintance  took,  for  instance,  the 
idea  of  splitting  the  end  of  a  slip  of  a  Trninut  Jnxnu'ii- 
oithx  and  inserting  a  gi-ain  of  wheat.  It  grew 
readily.  Another  took  a  slip  of  the  mandevillea, 
which  is  usually  propagated  by  layering,  nicked  in 
several  places  the  bark  about  the  joint  nearest  the 
downward  end,  planted  it  in  sand,  and  it  readily 
grew. 

Still  another  had  a  rare  clematis  given  her,  with 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  stem  embracing  a  joint  on 
two  leaves.  She  carefully  nicked  the  bark  on  one 
side  of  the  joint  and  buried  the  whole  joint,  leaving 
nothing  above  ground  but  the  few  little  leaves,  and 
over  this  turned  a  glass  that  fitted  tightly  about  it. 
The  sand  was  kept  moist,  and  in  a  short  time  she 
was  rewarded  for  her  care  by  seeing  new  tender 
leaves  springing  uj)  from  a  young,  healthy  shoot. 

The  best  time,  from  the  above  journal's  experi- 
ence, to  root  such  cuttings  is  either  in  the  spring, 
summer  or  fall,  when  they  are  putting  forth  fresh 
shoots.  They  begin  to  grow  then  without  any  delay, 
whereas  if  in  that  still  or  dormant  state  they  will 
stay  in  the  same  condition  for  months— in  other 
words,  until  nature  asserts  itself. 


King  Humbert  is  a  royal  sportsman  of  unusual 
skill  with  a  rifle.  He  went  out  from  his  hunting  lodge 
at  Valle  Dell  Oreo  one  day  recently  and  killed  eighteen 
wild  goats  and  thirty-two  chamois.  When  the 
"  bag  "  was  examined  it  was  found  that  every  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  royal  rifle  had  been  shot  in  the 
head. 

South  Carolina  has  a  colored  woman  100  years  old 
who  still  works  in  the  fields  and  knits  without  glasses. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Splint  and  Bone  Spavin. 


Pursuing  his  discussion  of  the  various  causes  of 
lameness  in  horses  and  mules.  Dr.  Tait  Butler  of  the 
Mississippi  Experiment  Station  comes  next  to  the 
two  forms  mentioned  above.    First  of  these  is 

SPLI.NT. 

A  "splint"  is  a  bone  tumor  which  usually  occurs 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  fore  leg,  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  knee.  It  may  come  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
fore  le^,  or  it  may  come  on  the  hind  leg,  but  such 
cases  are  rare.  Splints  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
ringbone  and  owe  their  existence  to  much  the  same 
causes.  Young  horses  that  are  put  to  driving  on 
hard  roads  before  the  bones  are  fully  matured  are 
especially  likely  to  suffer  from  them. 

Sjimptoinx. — The  action  of  an  animal  is  characteris- 
tic. It  is  rare  that  any  lameness  can  be  detected 
when  the  animal  is  walking,  but  when  trotting  the 
lameness  will  be  well  marked,  especially  If  the  ground 
should  be  very  hard  and  a  very  decided  dropping  of 
the  head  when  the  weight  is  thrown  on  the  well  foot 
will  be  noticed.  With  this  action,  if  an  enlargement 
can  be  detected  in  the  region  of  splint,  a  diagnosis 
will  be  easy.  Sometimes,  however,  the  lameness  is 
present  before  the  appearance  of  the  bony  tumor 
and  then  the  character  of  the  action  must  be  de- 
pended upon  as  a  guide  to  direct  diagnosis. 

Triatmeiit. — If  the  splint  produces  no  lameness,  and 
is  sufficiently  distant  from  the  knee  not  to  be  likely 
to  involve  that  joint,  no  treatment  is  justified.  If 
lameness  be  present,  a  rest  for  a  few  weeks  and  the 
treatment  suggested  for  ringbone,  will  usually  effect 
a  cure  for  the  lameness,  unless  the  knee  joint  be  in- 
volved, in  which  case  it  may  be  permanent.  After 
the  lameness  subsides,  the  tumor  usually  becomes 
smaller  and  in  a  few  years  may  disappear  entirely. 

BONE  SP.WIN. 

The  hock  joint  is  ])robably  more  liable  to  disease- 
than  any  other  part  of  the  hind  leg,  and  one  of  the 
most  common  diseases  of  this  joint  is  bone  spavin.  It 
is  usually  loc-ated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  joint,  but  may  involve  any  part  of  the  hock. 

In  nature  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  other  bony 
diseases,  ringbone  and  splint. 

Cinixts. — The  conformation  or  shape  of  the  hock 
joint  plays  an  important  part  in  its  freedom  from,  or 
liability  to,  disease.  As  this  conformation  is  due 
largely  to  inheritance,  heredity  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  causation  of  bone  spavin.  A  hock  joint, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  small,  especially  if  it  be 
cut  out,  as  it  were,  in  front,  is  certainly  predisposed 
to  disease.  In  this  faulty  hock,  as  to  conformation, 
any  strain  or  direct  injury  is  likely  to  set  up  such  an 
inflammation  as  will  i-esult  in  spavin. 

Si/mp/onis. — When  the  bone  tumor  precedes  the 
lameness  the  diagnosis  is  made  more  easy.  The  en- 
largement is  most  readily  seen  by  the  observer  tak- 
ing a  position  in  front  and  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
animal.  By  stepping  from  one  side  to  the  other  and 
comparing  the  two  joints,  even  a  very  small  enlarge- 
ment may  be  detected.  The  precaution  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  see  that  the  animal  stands 
squarely  on  both  feet,  and  that  they  are  even  with 
each  other.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  stand  behind 
the  animal  and  compare  the  two  joints  from  that  di- 
rection also. 

While  the  eye  will  probably  detect  an  enlargement 
more  certainly  than  the  sense  of  touch,  yet  both 
should  be  used.  Of  course  there  might  be  bone 
spavin  and  the  horse  be  lame  in  some  other  part  also, 
but  that  is  a  possibility  always  to  be  considered  in 
making  a  diagnosis.  If  no  bone  tumor  is  present  the 
diagnosis  of  spavin  is  still  possible  if -the  more  or  less 
characteristic  action  of  spavin  lameness  be  known. 
The  peculiar  action  of  spavin  lameness  is  rather  dirti- 
cull  to  descrii)e,  but  when  once  fully  recognized  is 
not  readily  mistaken.  The  best  plan  for  an}'  person 
who  desires  to  become  familiar  with  it  is  to  watch 
closely  some  animal  known  to  be  lame  with  the  dis- 
ease. A  very  peculiar  rise  and  fall  of  the  I'roup  will 
be  noticed,  and  a  very  distinct  "hitch  "  in  the  gait. 

The  lameness  is  apt  to  be  intermittent;  that  is.  at 
first  it  will  only  appear  at  irregular  intervals,  or 
only  when  the  animal  is  first  started  up  after  stand- 
ing for  some  time.  A  few  hours  after  a  long  drive  or 
hard  work  the  lameness  will  be  much  more  severe. 
The  horse  is  said  to  "drive  out  "  of  spavin  lameness; 
that  is,  while  quite  lame  when  first  started,  if  driven 
a  distance  the  lameness  nearly  or  entirely  disap- 
pears. Pressure  on  the  enlargement  may  in  some 
cases  cause  manifestation  of  pain,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  common.  Increased  heat  in  the  part  would 
be  evidence  of  the  location  of  lameness. 

Tnatnient.—A  rest  for  three  months,  and  the  treat- 
ment prescribed  for  ringbone,  will  probably  give  the 
best  results.  The  blister  will  not  be  found  as  effective 
as  the  firing,  and  hence  the  latter  is  preferred  for 
bone  spavin. 


A  glow  worm  has  a  brush  attached  to  its  tail  lie- 
cause  it  is  necessary  to  show  its  light  that  the  back 
be  kept  clean. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  II.  BUKKK,  i:2(i  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pig's. 


JEKSKY.S— The  beat  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

JKKSKYS— Fine  A.  J.  C.  C.  refrlstered  Bulls  for  sale 
at  San  Geronlnio.  Address  Roy  Bros.,  Nieasio,  Cal 

I».  H.  MIIRI'HA',  Perkins.  ,';ac.  Co..  Cul.  Breeder  of 
Sliorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berk.shire  Hofjs. 

M.  U.  HOPKINS,  Pelaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PETKR  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

JERSEYS  ANI>  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock ;  also  Thoroug-hbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Niles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  In  187U. 


Poultry. 


I'OR  SALE  —  400  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer's  flock  cheap.  Eggs  In  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  anything  yoii  want  in  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
I  have  hundreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
America.  I  gu.-irantee  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference.  People's  Bank,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.  J.  W.  Forgeus.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS.— Thoroughbred  young  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs.  SI.  $2  and  $:i  per  i:i.  G.  'W.  Hanson, 
San  Maleo,  Cal. 

1VILLI  AM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

M.  .MILLER,  Ellslo.  Cal.    Registered  Berkshires. 

^VELLINGTON•S    IMPROVEU    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  |{.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

K.  H.  CRANE,  Petalunia,  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  H2li  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 

FORTY  HEAD  Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas. 
Chas.  A.  Stuwe,  Stockton,  Cal.    Box  2H:i. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

MONROE   MILLER,    Elisio,  'Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  BerKshlre  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  AN1>  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  187(1. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 


You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  btiying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  'Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Uemem- 
lirr  till'  He.it  is  till  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  llil"  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

1.T12  Myrtlp  Street,  <»aklan<l,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


nmiT  PP  JUBILEE,  JUBILEE. —  The  late  im- 
o\jDlL.ciZf  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-regulating 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  svstem  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
HOW  are  100.  '200,  :iOO  and  500-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
t)v  H.  F.  WHITMAN.  Agent.  2(M.')  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
nicila,  Cal.   Send  for  circular. 


INCUBATORS: 


*  n^^^Saaaaal  We  Warrant  ^ 
* ^"^'SE^^^S^       The  Reliable* 

A  ,     ,          B  \S    Hurable,  Correct  In  Principle.  Leader  JL 

"  rowU  \   ■  K  at  World's  Fair.  Celt.  In  utampB  for  . 

♦  ii  new  112  pa(?e  Poultry  Guide  and  Cata.  ^ 

♦  >ot\u.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plah.    Bd.Kock  Information.  * 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III.  * 


m  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

llNCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  selUreciilntinff. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  HrstH  luss  flatcher 
_  In  the  market  Circulars fcee 
G£0.1:UTKLi<&CU.,  Quincy,  Uk 


Co\/er  Vour  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  &  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  &  B.  R/\IINX. 

FOR  POULTRY   HOUSES,    CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  &  B.  SHE/\XHIING  F*/\RE:R. 

Hi§:hest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


221  South  Broadway, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


116  BATTERY  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No.  49  First  Street, 
PORTLAND,  OR. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  1,S  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special;  2  sweepstakes ;  3 
tlrsts ;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Figs  for  sale. 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 


P.  O  Box  I 


L.OS  Angeles,  Cal 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  vpiU  have  heaAthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk, 
.^lanhattau  Food  Co., 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  tor  It. 


Store  Your  Grain  \A/here-  Your  Best  ^^ssssso»^ 
^-—mB^^ Interests  \A/iII  /\l\A/ays  fc>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT    COST  f\ . 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A.  T.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


0.  H.  STRONQ. 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  ^Solicitors. 

220  IMARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


X  MAS 


HORStMR£VltW 


Iiiaued  Deo.lSnext.  EleBBntillaBtrationBOltheBreat- 
Bst  harneas  horses.  Macnificent  supplements  for  fram- 
ing Special  articles,  Btorien,  poetry  and  otatisticB  by 
best  talent,  inclosed  in  an  elegant,  uniiiue.  Landsome 
doable  cover,  lithographed  in  12  colors.  Price  W  ets. 
AKentBwanted-spec  al  terms.  RegulBr  weekly  edition 
including  Xmas  No  ,12  a  sear  Send  for  free  sample 
copy.       THE  HOKfeE  REVIEW  CO.,  Chicago.  111. 


Short -Horn  Bulls 

Ol-  MILKINQ  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

TlioimniKiM  ill  Suc< 


Hatcber  made. 


cesMful  Operation 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  -md 
SELF-UKG  J! LA  TING 

<«uarnntr*'«l  toliatcha 
Inrffer  percenlaKe  of 
fertlTeeKgs.nt  loHw  cost, 
than  any  otiipr  Incubator. 
8bnd6c.for  IllaB.Oatalog. 
ulara  Krte. 


QEO.  II.  8TAHL,114to1gg8.«thS«.,QuliKy,IU. 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16  18  DRUMM  STREET. S.F. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


MECHAM  &  FRITSCH, 

Importers  &  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Cattle 

We  have  200  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Address 
coiniiiiinication  regardiiitr  Cattle  to  MECHAM  i 
FKIT.S(;H.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Kailen  .Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  V.  and  San  Matoo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 

F=^RANK    f\.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  f;AL.  (Care  Sa.iita  Hosa  National 
Hank.)    Importer,  Brisedi^r.  Exporter. 
S=3.  C  VA/hlte  Leghorns, 
S.C  Brown  Leghorns, 
caarred  l^lymouth  RocUs, 
Black  /Vllnorcas. 
Eggs,  S;i  per  1.1.-**  *#-Send  for  Circular 

ACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Is  llic  Larsesl  lliiiMiialeil  afi!  l.eailiiif,'  Atri-I- 
niltin-al  aiKl   Hniilciill ural   Weekly  of  llie 
West      Kstal>lislie(l  IS70.    Trial  Siibserlptlons,  f)Uc 
for:inios   or  $2.10  a  year  ( 11 II  further  notice) .  The 
IJewey  I'lihllsliinff  Co.,  J'-iU  Market.  .San  Francisco. 


MECHAH  &  HINKLE, 

Importers  &    Hreeders  of  Sliropliire  Sheep. 

The  flcifk  was  iniportefl  or  bred  direct  from  im- 
ported si'icU  Tlic  Shropliire  excelH  all  mutton 
bret'dH  lOr  ;l  l  ^^l-^s  mi  the  merino— friving'  more  wool 
and  iiiiillon  i liaii  I Iial  from  any  otlier  breed.  Pure 
and  CniHS-bred  Hams  and  Ewea  for  sale.  80  head  of 
imported  Sliropbirt'H  on  liand.  Direct  inquiries  re- 
^ardin^'  Shropliire  to  MKCHAM  &  HINKLK. 
Pi'tahnna.  Cal. 


H.  MECHAM, 


Breeder  of  Anierieiiii  Merino  Sheep  Without 
Horns.  The  only  floek  in  the  United  States  When 
we  houfjht  onr  slieep  Kast  24  years  ag-o,  among  them 
wasaram  without  horns,  Hegrevy  to  Ijea  tine  large 
sheep,  shearing  at  2  years  old.  a  12-inontirs  fleece. 
3.5  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


I  have  bred  fi-uni  lilni  and  liis  '^v{  ev<*r  siiiee  and 
haye  never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the 
same  rani  but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams 
at  two  years  old  weigh  from  IIIO  to  I.SO  lbs..  Iiave  a 
strong  eonstitntion.  without  wrinkles,  and  will 
sliear  (111  an  average  aliout  2.5  lbs.,  a  12-month's 
fleeee,  of  long  wliite  Wool.  Rams  and  Kwi-s  for  sale. 
P.  <).  .AdilresH  S»<iny  I'oint.  Scnonia  <  <>.,  <'iil.  U. 
K.  Station,  I'ftalnni'.-i. 


FOLDING   SAWING  HACHINE. 

9  CORDS  iNJO  HOURS. 

BUNS      -•m  Cm  ^'^^IM^* 

EASr      '    I'MWi     W  -TREES. 
rNoBaekMbe/ 


Send  lo"*^e  illustrated  Catalogue,  sliowmg  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  67,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  i-foot 
saw  JAHES  LINFORTH, 

37  Harket  St.,  San  Francisco. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 


.SACKAMKNTO, 


CAI.IFOKISIA. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,«^ 

—  MANUKArTlIUKHS  OK— 

STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

,^»(/  all  k  iliilx  of 
4-    t    iVlACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSKS. 

Flour  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constructed,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 

f=" r? t > IN T  STREET,  Bet.  IN  <Vr  O.. 

SACRiVM  KN'I'O,  CAI-. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
C'orrugiited  ste«l  Hingea. 

They  are  Stroutfer,  Ilandsonicr 
and  rust  no  more  than  the  oli) 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  If  not  In 
yoiir  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  BtoRraphy 
of  a  Yankee  Uinge,"malledfree. 


THE  STANLEY  WOBKS,  New  Brttaln,Ct. 

tl^Zr^WELLillACHINERYworks. 

AllkliKlsof  t..ol».  Foiliniof..rllif.lrill.r  l.y  using  our 
Adaltlnntilie  prooess;  cim  tnlteiieon'.    IVrfcctcd  hlMiDnlll- 

I.etuBhelpv.  u.  THE  AM  K.KICAU  WEI.I.  WOKK8, 
Aurora,  111.;   Cbli'ttKO,  Uallsi,  'lex. 
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The  Old  Church. 


The  old  church  stood  back  from  the  road 

In  homely  garb  of  gray, 
And  round  its  porch  the  merry  boys, 

Let  out  from  sduwl,  would  play. 
Though  some  there  were  who  hurried  by, 

As  if  they  surely  knew. 
That  ghosts  of  sermons,  grim  and  cold. 

Were  hov'ring  in  each  pew. 

I  used  to  dread  that  gray  old  church ; 

My  feet  scarce  reached  the  floor 
In  those  old  high-back,  narrow  pews 

That  made  us  boys  so  sore. 
Grandfather  was  a  deacon  there. 

And  wore  big  squeaky  .shoes ; 
He  passed  the  great,  long-handled  box. 

To  get  the  gospel's  dues. 

But  when  the  sermon  first  began 

He'd  cover  up  his  face. 
And  sleep  until  the  "lastly  "  came— 

Then  wake  up  full  of  grace. 
But  every  time  I'd  fall  asleep, 

As  little  boys  will  do, 
Grandmother  'd  thump  me  on  the  head 

And  split  my  dream  in  two. 

I  used  to  laugh  to  see  'Squire  Jones- 
He  couldn' t  keep  awake — 

His  bobbing  up  and  down  just  seemed 
Like  fishing  in  a  lake. 

His  head  would  go  way  down  and  then 
Jerk  back  with  all  his  might; 

It  looked  as  if  he'd  caught  a  fish. 
Or  had  a  great,  big  bite. 

The  preacher  used  to  preach  two  hours, 

And  pound  the  Bible,  too; 
And  then  to  dinner  go  with  us 

And  swell  on  chicken  stew. 
He  always  said  grandmother's  pies 

Just  fairly  touched  his  heart, 
And  then  he'd  sit  and  stuff  and  eat 

Enough  to  fill  a  cart. 

And  yet,  sometimes,  when  tired  of  all 

This  new-style  sort  of  preach, 
That  talks  of  almost  everything, 

Except  what  Christ  did  teach, 
I  wish  I  were  a  boy  again, 

In  that  old  high-back' pew, 
Half  sleeping,  watch  the  preacher  twist 

And  hear  his  "lastly,"  too. 

—Hamilton  Jay. 


Only  One  of  Them. 

"  I'd  just  as  lief  stay  in  town  all  sum- 
mer— yes,  I  would.  All  or  nothing,  I 
say.  I  don't  care  a  rap  for  this  half- 
way business.' 

A  boy  with  a  very  discontented  face, 
and  arms  well  filled  with  rackets,  a 
tennis  net  and  pole.s,  a  base  bat  and  a 
bag  containing  balls  was  walking  along 
a  city  street  toward  a  railroad  station. 
His  discontent  found  expression  in  a 
grumbling  statement  of  his  grievances 
to  himself  in  a  tone  almost  audible  to 
those  passing. 

"  Just  as  we  thought  everything  was 
settled  for  that  jolly  camping  frolic  it 
the  mountains  !  Then  for  father  to  up 
and  decide  that  the  hard  times  were 
against  us,  so  he  and  we  boys  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  fall  back  on  the 
farm  with  the  women  and  girls." 

As  a  asual  thing  Hugh  had  thought 
Uncle  George's  farm  a  place  of  delight, 
and  had  never  before  found  anything 
to  complain  of  in  being  doomed  to  the 
society  of  the  mother  and  the  sis- 
ters now  classified  as  "women  and 
girls." 

"  Well,  I'll  spend  my  tenner  on  some- 
thing that'll  help  out  the  summer.  A 
boat — say  !  That  might  do.  There's 
very  decent  boating  on  the  pond,  for 
all  its  small.  It'll  be  cool,  anyway. 
Well,  I  am  hot.  Not  a  morsel  of  shade 
since  I  got  into  this  street.  Phew  ! — 
Hello—  !  " 

"Hello — set  down.  Plenty  of  room." 

Hugh  turned-  into  a  bit  of  welcome 
shade,  laying  a  part  of  his  burden  on 
the  ground  before  troubling  himself  to 
take  a  look  at  the  giver  of  the  cordial 
invitation.  The  plenty  of  room  proved 
to  be  the  upper  end  of  one  half  of  a 
sawed-in-two  keg.  The  inviter  politely 
moved  to  its  farthest  edge.  "Nice 
here,  hain't  it  'i"  "  he  observed,  with  a 
beaming  glance  around. 

Hugh  gave  a  mechanical  grunt  of 
agreement  before  having  time  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  place.  Once 
settled,  however,  he  with  a  quick 
glance  decided  that  the  niceness  might 
be  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion.  It 
was  a  vacant  lot  within  a  block  of  the 
noise  and  smoke  of  a  railroad  station. 
The  lot  was  shaded  by  an  old  brick 
building,  which  certainlj'  was  an  ad- 
vantage on  a  day  like  this.  A  scraggy 
tree  stood  near  the  center  of  the  lot, 
bearing  a  look  as  if  making  a  forlorn 


attempt  to  keep  up  the  country  aspect 
which  had  prevailed  in  days  long  gone 
by.  A  few  straggling  weeds  and  tufts 
of  grass  seemed  bravely  to  stand  by  the 
1  tree  in  its  attempt.  Odd  kettles,  pans. 
]  barrels  and  the  various  rubbish  which 
gathers  on  vacant  lots  were  scattered 
thickly  about. 

' '  Shady  and  green— hey  ?  Cool  and 
nice.  "  Hugh  turned  to  take  a  look  at 
the  face  which  belonged  with  so  cheery 
a  voice.  It  was  thin  and  pale  and 
freckled,  but  the  eyes  looked  out  with 
hearty  good  will,  which  kept  suitable 
company  with  the  broad  smile.  Hugh's 
eyes  fell  upon  a  crutch  which  leaned 
against  the  keg  head. 

"Nice  one— hain't  it?"  The  smile 
grew,  if  possible,  broader. 

"  I  ain't  had  it  very  long.  I  come 
way  down  h'^re  most  every  day  'cause 
it's  so  cool  and  green,  'most  like  the 
country.  Leastways  Tip  Hicks  says 
so.  He's  been  there.  I  ain't  never  seen 
the  country  mvself — 'cept  this." 

"Most  like' the  country!"  Hugh, 
fresh  yesterday  from  trees  and  grass 
and  soft  summer  winds,  again  glanced 
about  him. 

"  I  can  walk  with  it  like  sixty,"  went 
on  the  boy,  whom  Hugh  judged  by  his 
face  to  be" a  little  younger  than  himself. 
By  the  hunched-up  form  he  could  guess 
nothing.  "Don't  vou  want  to  see 
me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hugh,  seeing  that  that 
was  what  he  expected  to  say.  With 
an  effort,  yet  still  with  the  smile,  the 
boy  slowly  drew  himself  up,  if  such  an 
expression  can  be  applied  to  the  small 
distance  gained  by  the  change  of  posi- 
tion. Fitting  the  cruch  under  his  right 
shoulder  he  started  off  with  the  enthusi- 
astic expression  of  one  making  a  fine 
display.  Oh,  what  a  display  I  The 
shrunken  figure  was  racked  from  left 
to  right  with  every  step  in  which  the 
crutch  took  turns  with  the  left  Hmb, 
the  right  one  hanging  helpless.  Every 
movement  was  a  pain  to  the  looker  on, 
but  the  face  which  turned  proundly  at 
the  end  of  the  small  beat  still  bore  the 
smile.  The  return  Ump  was  slower, 
and  the  boy  panted  as  he  gladly  sank 
upon  his  seat.  "You  see,  I've  been  to 
the  hospital,"  he  began  again. 

"  Did  you  get  hurt  ?  "  asked  Hugh. 

"  Yes.  More'n  three  year  ago.  I've 
been  keepin'  still  ever  sence  in  old 
Granny  Sims's  room.  Couldn't  see 
nothin'  'cept  the  brick  wall  acrost  the 
alley.  Then  some  good  folks  come  and 
took  me  to  the  hospital.  Now  I  gets 
out  every  day.  Hi  I  Hain't  it  prime  !  " 
Again  the  radiant  glance  over  the 
stunted  tree,  the  ragged  weeds  and 
the  old  kettles. 

"Granny  Sims,  '  says  he  presently 
went  on,  "  that  if  the  Lord  does  right 
by  me  I'll  be  able  to  be  sellin'  news- 
papers after  a  while." 

What  does  she  mean — if  the  Lord 
does  right  by  you  'i  "  asked  Hugh,  a 
little  puzzled. 

"  That's  jes' granny's  way  of  sayin' 
it.''  said  the  boy.  "  She  don't  mean  no 
harm.  She  only  means  if  the  Lord 
gives  me  any  sort  of  a  chance.  Now," 
with  a  sobber  look,  ' '  the  folks  to  the 
hospital  says  every  thing  the  Lord 
does  is  bound  to  be  right — no  matter 
what  'tis." 

"Of  course,"  said  Hugh,  thinking 
this  a  juncture  in  which  it  was  proper 
for  him  to  take  a  high  moral  tone. 

"  Even  if  I  don't  never  get  no  better — 
nor — never  go  into  the  really  true 
country — " 

"Yes,"  said  Hugh,  in  a  voice  which 
showed  a  little  weakening.  But  the 
satisfied  look  stayed  on  the  boys  face. 

"  It's  a  awful  nice  crutch,"  he  said, 
patting  it  affectionately. 

"Say,"  suddenly  said  Hugh,  who, 
having  been  fanning  himself  with  his 
hat,  now  felt  a  little  cooled  and  rested. 
"  I  wonder  if  that  isn't  my  train  ?  " 

"  Ten-fifteen,"  .said  the  boy,  hobbling 
out  to  get  a  look  at  a  church  clock.  I'll 
miss  it,  I  know."  In  confused  haste  he 
was  gathering  his  belongings,  at  length 
with  a  hasty  goodbye,  darting  across 
the  sidewalk  to  take  a  diagonal  shoot 
across  the  street. 

"Look  out  here  !  Do  you  want  the 
whole  walk  ?  "  In  his  blind  haste  he 
bad  come  into  rather  rough  contact 
with  a  passer.  Making  a  sudden  turn 
in  his  effort  to  render  the  collision  as 


slight  as  possible,  he  lost  his  footing 
and  went  headlong  over  the  curbstone. 

"Hard  luck  for  you."  The  sympa- 
thizing voice  of  the  crippled  boy  mingled 
with  the  whirling  in  his  head.  ''  Here — 
let  me  help  you.  P'raps  you  won't  be 
too  late.  " 

Again  Hugh  picked  up  his  armful 
and  struck  out  at  full  speed.  The  train 
was  still  at  the  station — could  he  make 
it '!  Yes,  at  the  last  moment  his  foot 
was  on  the  step,  and  he  turned  at  the 
sound  of  a  newsboy's  cry  to  secure  the 
morning  paper  his  father  had  desired 
him  to  bring  out.  But,  feeling  in  his 
pocket  his  face  grew  blank.  Where 
was  his  pocket-book  ?  A  rapid  search 
in  one  pocket,  then  in  another — and 
with  a  heart  full  of  dismay  he  stepped 
off  the  already  moving  train.  Leaving 
his  small  wares  in  the  ticket  office  he 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  his  fall.  He 
must  have  dropped  it  there.  Very 
likely  the  cripple  had  found  it.  But 
coming  in  sight  of  the  half  keg  he  saw 
no  one  there.  The  poor  shrunken 
limbs  and  misshapen  body,  the  smiling 
face  and  the  cheery  voice  had  already 
melted  into  the  city's  multitude.  Hugh 
ran  around  the  block  in  the  despairing 
possibility  of  seeing  the  boy. 

"No — he's  gone.  Taken  himself  off 
pretty  lively,  too,  for  such  as  he.  I  do 
believe — " 

He  paused  a  moment  as  if  ashamed 
of  his  belief,  then  resumed:  "Yes,  I 
do.  That  little  rascal's  got  it.  That 
sort'U  do  anything  if  you  only  give'm 
a  chance.  Well,  its  all  up  with  my 
boating.  My  money  gone.  That  I 
worked  so  hard  for.  How  I  did  study 
to  get  that  prize  !    Father'll  say  I  have 


all  the  benefit  of  the  study,  anyway;  and 
mother'll  try  to  comfort  me  by  remind- 
ing me  of  the  pleasure  it  has  been  to 
all  of  them  to  see  me  win  it— worth 
more  than  any  money — dear  mother. 
But  I  want  that  gold  piece." 

Tears  came  very  near  the  boy's  eyes 
as  he  ai  length  made  his  way  to  a  friend 
to  borrow  the  money  to  take  him  on  a 
later  train  out  to  the  farm,  his  return 
ticket  having  gone  with  his  pocket- 
book. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mr.  Hale, 
who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day school  which  Hugh  attended.  "I 
want  to  enlist  you  in  a  matter  very 
near  the  heart  of  many  of  us — near 
yours,  I'm  sure  it  will  be,  when  it  comes 
before  you.  We  are  trying  to  make 
arrangements  for  sending  some  poor 
children  into  the  country.  " 

The  Fresh  Air  Society,  you  mean?  " 

"  Yes,  akin  to  that;  only  the  society 
has  more  on  hand  than  it  can  attend 
to,  and  we  want  to  do  a  little  on  our 
own  hook.  And  as  you  are  in  the  coun- 
try, I  have  been  thinking  you  might  be 
able  to  co-operate  with  us.  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Hugh,  but  with- 
out much  enthusiasm. 

"It's  a  shame,  "  wont  on  Mr.  Hale, 
"to  think  how  many  of  us  who  are  sure 
of  a  liberal  taste  of  God's  blessed  air 
and  sunshine  forget  those  who  are  shut 
up  in  the  hot,  foul,  suffocating  alleys. 
Children  who  have  never  drawn  a  fresh 
breath,  who  have  never  seen  a  tree, 
scarcely  a  flower.  Little  things  pale 
and  sickly,  deformed  and  crippled.  " 
An  unpleasant  feeling  prevented 
Hugh's  entering  warmly  into  Mr.  Hale's 
plans.    But  he  said: 
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"  Of  course  I'll  do  anything  you  wish, 
sir." 

"  I  want  you  to  talk  to  your  mother 
and  sisters,  and  enlist  them  in  the 
cause — it  will  not  be  difficult,  I  fancy. 
Then  you  will  all  go  among  the  farmers 
and  ascertain  how  many  will  give  two 
weeks  food  and  shelter.  You  may,  you 
know,"  with  a  smile,  "  preach  all  the 
sermons  you  wish  on  the  subject  of  the 
sweetness  and  blessedness  of  the  charity 
— on  the  large  results  to  the  small 
giving,  etc." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Hugh,  "only  I'll 
leave  that  part  to  my  mother.  She's 
better  at  it." 

Hugh  talked  to  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, finding  them,  in  company  with 
his  aunt  and  uncle,  ready  to  enter  with 
kindly  hearts  and  abundant  energies 
into  the  matter. 

"  Such  a  small  thing  to  do.  So  easy 
for  those  of  us  who  have  little  to  give 
directly  to  any  cause."  Hugh  gave 
willing  aid  in  getting  out  the  buggy  at 
all  times  and  seasons  and  driving  some 
one  about  the  country  to  lay  the  good 
work  before  the  home  keepers.  He 
could  not  forget  his  lost  money,  nor  get 
rid  of  the  feeling  of  anger  toward  the 
rascal  who,  he  had  fully  decided,  was 
the  thief. 

"They've  come,"  said  his  sister 
Elsie,  eagerly  meaning  him,  as  he,  with 
another  boy,  returned  from  an  after- 
noon fishing.  "Mother  and  I  drove 
down  to  the  station.  You  ought  to 
have  been  there,  Hugh.  Oh,  the  poor 
little  things!  I  wish  we  could  have 
brought  a  dozen  of  them  home  instead 
■of  only  two.  One  of  them — do  come 
and  see  him.  Such  a  wretched  Uttle 
specimen  and  yet  so  bright  and — 
come. " 

"Hello!"  Hugh's  companion  had 
turned  a  corner  of  the  house  into  the 
shady  back  yard,  to  be  instantly  greet- 
ed by  an  eager  voice  which  struck 
familiarly  on  Hugh's  ear. 

"Nice  here — hain't  it!"  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  tone  was  doubly  in- 
tensified. ' '  Cool  and  shady,  hey?  Well 
— I  shoud  say." 

By  the  time  Hugh,  urged  by  Elsie, 
had  turned  into  the  shade,  the  boy, 
sitting  on  the  porch,  was  holding  out 
his  crutch. 

"Fine  one — hain't  it?  I  can  walk 
with  it  like  sixty.  See — now."  Again 
the  racking,  tottering  gait,  the  pitiful 
exhibition  of  the  poor  deformed  body. 
Elsie  coverted  her  face  with  her  hands, 
then,  as  the  bright  eyes  turned,  moved 
away  to  hide  her  tears.  The  boy's 
glance  fell  on  Hugh.  In  a  moment  he 
started,  then  almost  dropped  his 
crutch,  but  regaining  it  with  an  effort 
he  hobbled  back  to  his  seat  on  the 
porch. 

"  Well,  if  it  ain't  you.  Well!  But  I 
might  aknowed  you'd  be  in  such  a 
place  as  this."  He  was  excitedly  tug- 
ging at  his  old  trousers.  "  I  ain't  got 
your  pocketbook,"  he  said,  a  shade  of 
regret  on  his  face.  "  Hid  it  in  an  old 
brick  pile,  and  I'll  get  it  for  you  when 
I  get  back — if  it  ain't  spoiled.  Could'nt 
keep  it,  you  see,  in  the  place  where  I 
was.  'T would  a  been  took.  But  I 
sewn  this  in — and — got  a  knife?  " 
Hugh  handed  him  his. 

"  Had  the  greatest  time!  "  went  on 
the  boy,  as  he  deliberately  worked 
away  at  some  stout  stitches.  "Found 
it  before  you'd  got  well  out  o'  sight, 
and  hooted  and  hollered  after  you. 
Then  I  lights  out  and  tries  to  catch 
you.  Through  a  corner  of  the  lot  by  a 
short  cut — " 

' '  That  must  have  been  how  I  missed 
you,"  exclaimed  Hugh. 

"  Ran  with  all  my  might— but  I  can't 
go  quite  as  fast  as  some,  you  know,"  he 
admitted,  with  a  pat  on  his  crutch  as 
if  in  apology  for  having  implied  a  slight 
to  its  powers.  "  Danced  all  along  that 
train,  a  lookin'  for  you."  The  last 
thread  gave  way,  and  the  cripple 
placed  the  "tenner"  in  Hugh's  hands, 
saying  with  a  satisfied  nod : 

"  Thought  things  out  here  was  nice 
«nough  \\ithout  this  happenin.'  Say," 
he  presently  added,  in  a  confidential 
tone,  drawing  a  deep  breath  of  con- 
tentment with  a  comprehensive  glance 
■over  his  new  surroundings,  "  It  does 
look  as  if  the  Lord  was  goin'  to  do  His 
very  best  for  me,  don't  it.?  " — Sydney 
Dayre.  in  the  Interior. 


Don't  Use  Birds  on  Your  Hats. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  would  respectfully 
call  your  attention  and  consideration  to 
the  enclosed  set  of  resolutions  regard- 
ing the  destruction  of  birds  for  millin- 
ery purposes.  They  were  adopted  at 
the  November  meeting  of  the  Cooper 
Ornithological  Club  at  San  Jose,  and  I 
would  ask  on  behalf  of  the  club  that, 
as  a  representative  paper,  you  accord 
to  them  space  in  your  columns.  I  might 
add  that  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Club  is  now  the  leading  ornithological 
organization  of  California,  having  a 
membership  extending  throughout  the 
State,  consequently  the  enclosed  reso- 
lutions will  carry  weight  with  them, 
and  being  in  the  interest  of  a  worthy 
cause,  we  trust  you  will  publish  them. 

C.  Barlow,  Secretary. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Besolved,  That  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Club  deplores  and  condemns  the  perverted 
taste  and  cruelty  of  the  fair  sex  in  fostering 
the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  egrets  (for  their 
plumes)  and  countless  numbers  of  other  birds 
of  song  and  beauty,  for  millinery  purposes ; 
that  we  especially  condemn  the  shooting  of 
gulls  and  terns  on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco 
bay,  as  well  as  snowy  plover  and  other  shore 
birds  along  the  coast,  and  the  wholesale 
slaughter  along  the  Colorado  river,  the  breed- 
ing grounds  of  numerous  species,  which  are 
being  exterminated  by  Indians  employed  by 
unscrupulous  whites ;  that  we  view  with 
alarm  the  appalling  fact  that  more  birds  are 
destroyed  annually  in  the  United  States  for 
each  large  millinery  firm  than  are  contained 
in  the  combined  collections  of  bird  students  in 
this  country — the  accumulation  of  generations. 
And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  every  means  be  put  forth  to 
influence  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
birds,  and  to  discourage  the  wearing  of  birds, 
resulting  in  such  shameful  annihilation  of  the 
beautiful  creatures  of  the  air,  the  common,  in- 
alienable heritage  of  all  who  love  Nature  and 
her  children  of  hill  and  valley,  wood  and 
shore. 

Gems  of  Thought. 


Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by 
too  much  subtlety  in  nice  divisions. — 
Locke. 

A  rational  nature  admits  of  nothing 
but  what  is  serviceable  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  — Antoninus. 

Whilst  shame  keeps  its  watch,  virtue 
is  not  wholly  extinguished  in  the  heart, 
nor  will  moderation  be  utterly  exiled 
from  the  minds  of  the  tyrants. — Burke. 

Learn  the  value  of  a  man's  word  and 
expressions,  and  you  know  him.  Each 
man  has  a  measure  of  his  own  for  every- 
thing. This  he  offers  you,  inadver- 
tently, in  his  words.  He  who  has  a 
superlative  for  everything  wants  a 
measure  for  the  great  or  small. — 
Lavater. 

Oh,  the  unmistakable  littleness  of  a 
soul  which,  intrusted  with  Christian- 
ity, speaking  in  God's  name  to  im- 
mortal beings,  with  infinite  excite- 
ments to  the  most  enlarged,  fervent 
love,  sinks  down  into  narrow  self-re- 
gard, and  is  chiefly  solicitous  of  its  own 
honor. — W.  EUery  Channing. 

Let  us  cherish  sympathy.  By  atten- 
tion and  exercise  it  may  be  improved 
in  every  man.  It  prepares  the  mind 
for  receiving  the  impressions  of  virtue, 
and  without  it  there  can  be  no  true  po- 
liteness. Nothing  is  more  odious  than 
that  insensibility  which  wraps  a  man 
up  in  himself  and  his  own  concerns,  and 
prevents  his  being  moved  with  either 
the  joys  or  the  sorrows  of  another. — 
Beattie. 

Reasons  are  the  pillars  of  the  fabric 
of  a  sermon,  but  simiUtudes  are  the 
windows  which  give  the  best  light.  The 
faithful  minister  avoids  such  stories 
whose  mention  may  suggest  bad 
thoughts  to  the  auditors,  and  will  not 
use  a  light  comparison  to  make  thereof 
a  graven  application,  for  fear  lest  his 
poison  go  further  than  his  antidote. — 
T.  Fuller. 

A  little  child  has  not  your  serious- 
ness, nor  your  sense  of  duty,  nor  your 
capacity  for  sitting  still.  He  would  be 
a  very  curious,  almost  an  unpleasant, 
phenomenon  if  he  had.  On  the  con- 
trary, nature  makes  him  physically 
restless,  very  curious,  mobile  and  in- 
quisitive, and  exceedingly  deficient  in 
reverence.  And  these  qualities  should 
be  taken  for  granted  and  allowed  for, 
not  set  down  as  faults.— John  G.  Fitch, 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  peck  of  fresh  lime  in  a  damp  cellar 
absorbs  moisture  and  prevents  malari- 
ous troubles. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  scat- 
tered over  a  dying  fire  is  better  than 
kerosene  and  has  no  element  of  danger. 

Ivory  knife  handles  that  have  grown 
yellow  with  age  or  careless  usage  may 
be  whitened  by  rubbing  with  sand- 
paper. 

"Tell  the  amateur  dressmaker," 
says  an  authority,  "that  she  can  suc- 
cessfully press  the  round  seems  of 
waists  and  sleeves  over  the  kitchen 
rolling  pin." 

On  next  fish  day  try  boiling  the 
tasteless  cod  in  salted  water  with  a 
bouquet  of  vegetables,  a  slice  of  onion, 
a  stalk  of  celery,  or  a  sprig  of  parsley 
and  half  a  dozen  peppercorns. 

The  tanin  stains  in  fine  china  tea- 
cups often  annoy  the  careful  house- 
keeper. Dipping  a  flannel  in  a  little 
whiting  and  rubbing  the  spots  will  gen- 
erally remove  them.  Salt  will  as  well, 
but  sometimes  scratches  very  fine 
ware. 

A  delicious  compote  of  the  hard 
green  cooking  pears  can  be  produced 
by  stewing  them  very  slowly  in  an 
earthenware  vessel.  Peel  evenly,  leav- 
ing the  stem.  To  two  quarts  of  pears 
add  four  medium  sized  quinces,  peeled, 
cored  and  quartered.  Let  them  stew, 
with  frequent  bastings,  in  a  syrup 
made  from  one  and  one-half  cups  ofii 
sugar  and  two  cups  of  boiling  water. 

An  authority  on  foods  prescribes  for 
those  women  who  take  little  exercise 
and  accumulate  flesh  rapidly  green 
vegetables  growing  above  the  ground, 
like  peas,  spinach  and  asparagus,  and 
plain  green  salads,  unmixed  with  poul- 
try, meat  or  fish,  such  as  lettuce, 
celery  or  cresses,  with  a  French  dress- 
ing. Very  little  starch  food  and  white 
meats  should  be  eaten,  as  chicken, 
lamb  or  mutton,  but  there  should  be 


consumed  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  toasl 
and  whole  wheat  bread.  Avoid  sweets, 
it  is  further  advised,  and  use  few 
stimulants,  the  best  being  Sauterne 
and  Rhine  wine  in  moderation.  For 
brain  workers  the  same  authority  ad- 
vises red  meats,  particularly  beef,  with 
starchy  foods  taken  in  the  form  of  rice 
and  whole  wheat  bread,  all  green 
vegetables  that  grow  above  the 
ground,  green  salads  every  day,  with 
French  dressing,  containing  plenty  of 
oil,  fruits  in  abundance  and  no  sweets. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Cinnamon  Stars. —  One  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  the  whites  of  eight 
eggs,  one  ounce  of  ground  cinnamon, 
one  pound  of  chopped  almonds.  Blanch 
and  chop  the  almonds.  Beat  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  the 
sugar,  then  the  chopped  almonds  and 
cinnamon.  Roll  the  mixture  till  it  is 
thin,  using  a  little  flour  if  it  is  sticky; 
cut  out  the  cakes  with  a  star-shaped 
cutter  and  bake  until  a  light  brown. 

Pork  Cutlets  with  Pickle. — Put 
the  cutlets  into  a  hot  spider,  tuni 
them  often.  When  half  done  (it  will 
require  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes 
to  cook  them),  take  them  up  and  dip  in 
fine  breadcrumbs  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  lay  them  back  in  the 
pan  to  brown  on  both  sides.  When 
done,  place  on  a  hot  platter.  Dredge 
a  little  flour  into  the  gravy,  stir  until 
it  becomes  brown;  add  a  gill  of  boiling 
water,  let  it  boil  up,  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  piccalilly,  and  when  very  hot 
pour  over  the  cutlets  and  serve. 

Swiss  Soup.— One  quart  of  milk,  a 
slice  of  onion,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
salt,  pepper  and  two  eggs.  Put  the 
milk  and  onion  into  a  double  boiler  (re- 
serving a  little  of  the  milk  to  rub  the 
flour  in),  add  the  flour,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  boil  from  six  to  ten  minutes. 
Beat  the  eggs  light  and  put  into  a 
tureen,  pour  over  them  the  boiling  milk 
(having  first  removed  the  onion)  and 
serve  immediately. 


THE  official  report 
show  that  no  baking 
powder  received  an  award 
over  the  Royal  at  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair. 

The  judge  of  awards  on  baking 
powder  writes  that  the  claim  by 
another  company  to  have  received 
the  highest  award  is  false;  that  no 
such  award  was  given  to  it. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  the 
purest  and  strongest  baking  powder 
made,  and  has  received  the  highest 
award  at  the  Great  International 
Expositions  and  World's  Fairs  wher- 
ever exhibited  in  competition  with 
others. 

f  It  makes  the  finest,  lightest,  sweet- 
est, most  wholesome  bread,  cake  and 
pastry.  More  economical  than  any 
other  leavening  agent. 


ROYAL  BAKINO  POWDEB  Ca,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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What  Wheat   Costs  Elsewhere. 


W'hile  our  wheat  growers  are  putting 
in  another  crop,  though  so  many  of 
them  found  no  profit  in  the  last  one,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  compare  their 
computations  as  to  what  wheat  costs 
them  with  the  reports  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  other  large  wheat-producing 
States.  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge  prepares  a 
review  of  this  subject  for  the  Country 
Gcritlimiin,  in  which  he  makes  use  of 
the  returns  of  Kansas  growers  in  a  re- 
cent official  publication,  showing  the 
cost  of  100  bushels  grown  on  ten  acres 
of  land  worth  $20  per  acre: 

/.        ?.        v.  i. 

Rent  of  land                   $1-1.00  $14.00  »14.UU  *H.()0 

Taxes   3-25 

Manure   8.00  2..50 

Harrowing   1.5Uj  (  S.IMI 

Selectinf;  seed   I.IKI 

Seed    ."j.OO      h.W  7M) 

Seeding   3.50      -J.IK)      2.50  i.H) 

Cutting  and  Shocking.     lO.dO    I6.(K)    dO.aO  13.00 

Slacking   5.(K)   

Threshing   6.0U      -4.20      «.70 1  .^.^ 

Uinning   ;   1.00      I.iO      1.20 /  '■^•'^ 

Marketing   \M)   

Wear  and  tear   5  00     . .        ti  tio  15.(X) 

Fertility  lost   5.()0 

Totals   $61.(K1   $6il.2()   *TI.1U  $89.75 

Credit  by  straw   UI.IX) 

Net  totals   $51.IX)  $84.75 

There  is  much  more  uniformity  in 
these  methods  of  accounting  than  is 
usually  found  in  such  statements.  The 
land  is  of  the  same  value  in  each  case. 
Taxes  are  charged  only  by  one,  but 
should  have  been  omitted  by  him.  for 
having  charged  a  seven  per  cent  rate 
of  interest,  taxes  should  no  more  be  in- 
cluded than  the  cost  of  his  coat. 
Manure  is  omitted  by  two,  who  might 
have  made  allowance  for  loss  of  fer- 
tility, but  did  not.  The  four  ditterent 
rates  for  plowing  and  harrowing  from 
$11.50  to  $17. .")(),  if  not  caused  by  vari- 
ation in  price  i>er  day  of  teams,  re- 
sulted from  varying  induration  of  soil, 
diligence  of  cultivator  or  speed  of 
horses,  or  amount  of  cultivation 
deemed  necessary.  'The  cost  of  seed 
varied  with  the  value  of  the  grain  and 
quantity  seeded.  The  high  cost  of 
harvesting  by  No.  H  was  made  up  of 
$rj.r)<»  for  heading,  besides  boarding 
hands,  feeding  teams,  etc.,  and  seems 
somewhat  excessive.  The  cost  of 
threshing  includes  charges  for  board 
of  hands,  feed  of  teams  and  coal.  In 
account  No.  4  there  is  a  heavy  charge 
for  wear  and  tear  of  equipment,  in- 
cluding $1  for  use  of  drill.  These  ap- 
parently higli  charges  make  the  cost 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  grown  at  the  rate 
of  ten  bushels  pei-  acre,  nearly  Hf). cents 
per  bushel,  when  there  is  little  hope  of 
getting  more  than  55  cents  for  it.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases  the  cost  is 
about  equal  to  the  prevailing  price;  in 
the  others  higher  than  any  one  expects 
to  receive.  Of  several  hundred  re- 
turns, in  which  were  wider  variations 
or  greater  discrepancies  than  are 
shown  above,  the  average  estimates  of 
cost  at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels  per  acre 
was  5(U  cents;  at  fifteen  bushels,  48 
cents;  at  twenty,  35,|  cents;  at  twenty- 
five,  Jil  cents;  at  thirty.  27  cents;  at 
thirty-five,  26  cents.  This  would  make 
a  good  crop  for  Kansas  cost  onl3'  35  to 
40  cents;  but  this  year's  crop  would 
cost  much  more  than  it  could  sell  for. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Illinois  reports  that  41,315,000  bushels 
of  wheat  have  been  grown  in  that  State 
the  present  year  at  a  loss  of  $2,712,012, 
though  yielding  20  bushels  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  production  ner  acre  is 
assumed  to  be  $9.90.  Who  believes  the 
wheat-growers  are  so  much  poorer  for 
having  grown  this  crop,  which  brings 
them  $17,841,-353? 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  a  similar 
disparity  in  calculations  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, only  instead  of  a  range  of  $4 
to  $8  per  acre  as  in  Kansas,  or  $6  to 
$15  as  in  Illinois,  it  more  frequently 
runs  from  $18  to  $30  per  acre:  and  the 
crop  is  made  to  pay,  if  it  pays  at  all, 
by  a  great  increase  in  yield,  a  margin 
for  transportation  of  foreign  wheat, 
and  a  price  for  straw  that  equals  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  our  distant 
West. 

A  DISCUSSION  IN  ILLINOIS. 

At  the  recent  Farmers'  Institute  in 
Adams  county,  Illinois,  J.  C.  Grover, 
an    intelligent    farmer    living  near 


Quincy,  in  a  region  in  which  wheat  is 
largely  raised,  presented  a  carefully 
prepared  paper  in  which  he  gave  argu- 
ments to  .show  that  no  advance  in  price 
is  to  be  expected  soon.  He  believes 
this  country  has  reached  its  maximum 
production,  or,  at  least,  that  it  has 
passed  its  maximum  production  per 
capita,  but  holds  that  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain there  will  be  a  large  increase  of 
the  wheat  crop  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  where  it  can  be  produced  rriore 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  in  the  United 
States.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  days 
for  pi-ofitable  wheat  growing  on  high 
priced  land  in  Illinois  have  gone  by, 
probably  forever. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  some 
farmers  urged  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  abandon  the  growing  of  wheat  even 
at  present  prices,  holding  that  the  facts 
that  the  land  could  be  prepared  for  the 
crop  and  the  wheat  sown  when  there 
was  comparatively  little  other  labor 
for  men  and  teams  on  the  farm;  that 
wheat  is  a  much  better  crop  with 
which  to  sow  timothy  and  clover  than 
is  oats;  that  the  straw  is  much  needed: 
that  the  total  cost  of  production  is  less 
than  that  of  corn  per  acre,  while  the 
wheat  has  equal  or  greater  feeding 
value  per  bushel  than  has  corn,  made 
it  wise  to  continue  growing  at  least  a 
moderate  acreage. 


TueM<>.''T  SiMPi.K  A.Ni)  Safe  Kemeov  for  ii 
Cougli  Of  Throat  Trouble  is  "Hniu  ir*  linnirhial 
Tcoc/ks."   They  posse.ss  real  merit. 


Are  You  Going  Kast  ? 


The  .Santa  Fe  route  has  just  shortened  its  time 
thirteen  hours  between  San  Franeiseo  and 
Chicago.  We  provide  a  daily  service  of  the 
latest  paUern  Pullman  palace  and  tourist 
sleepers.  East  of  Albu(iuerque  we  will  furnish 
our  patrons  seats  in  our  handsomely  upholstered 
reclining  chair  cars.  A  weekly  excursion  to 
Boston  leaves  every  Thursday,  with  only  one 
change  of  cars  at  Chicago,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  competent  excursion  conductor.  Tickets  arc 
sold  to  all  points  in  the  United  Stales.  Canada  or 
Mexico.  Ours  is  th(^  only  line  running  to  Flag- 
staff, A.  T..  from  which  point  the  wonderful  (Jrand 
Canyon  of  the  I'olorado  river  is  reached.  .Send  for 
beautifully  illustrated  book  to  \V.  .A.  Uissell. 
(;.  P.  A.."k.50  Market  St..  Chronicle  H'ld'g.  San 
Francisco. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  mouth  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reasou  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  th<'  factory.  A  HARCAIN. 
Indicated  power.  8(1  horse:  Cylimlcrs.  8x8;  Whi^els. 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide:  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $45(K). 

HOOKER  &  CO.. 

1(>  and    IS   Druiiini  Street.  Hun  VrHUfisva. 


/TaSJORSE  BANKETS 


ARE  THE  STIt01>i(JI.ST. 

Made  in  'HO  .Styles. 
For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
'  All  Bhaties,  Bizes  and  qualities. 

Wm.  AviiKs  A  Sons,  Philada. 


Comfort  !    Eoonomy  !    Speed  ! 

 .\re  combined  in  the  

UNION  PARER  AND  CORER. 

COMFORT— Does  not  cut.  callous  or  cramp  the 
hand.  ECONOMY— WiU  save  one  sack  in  every 
five  or  six  of  potatoes  over  the  old  way.  and  do  as 
well  on  other  vegetables  and  fruits.  SPEED — 
Much  faster  than  the  knife.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Try  one  and  be  convinced.  Twentv- 
flve  cents  each;  three  for  sixty  cents.  Discount  to 
agents.   C  A.  MURDOCH,  Fresno,  Gal. 

Dairy  Ranch  to  Lease. 

The  celebrated  Frink  Dairy,  near  Redlands, 
A  No.  1  cattle.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Good 
market.  Good  water  right.  Large  storage  reser- 
voir. Safe  against  drouth.  Capacity  lOO  cows; 
can  be  increased.  Address 

QEO.  M.  &  WM.  H.  FRINK, 
El  Casco,  RIversiAt!  Co.,  Cal. 

W.  YORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  most  suitable  for  California,  from  the  small- 
est home  grounds  to  the  largest  parks  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  Inspection  of  grounds.  Box  H.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

\A/AINTED  : 

Position   as    ,>lanag;er   on   a   I^arg:e  Farm. 

Thorough  ac<iuaintance  with  Slock  Raisbit?.  Dalr.v 
Business,  Gen(.*ral  Farming.  Experience  In  foreign 
countries;  French.  English.  German  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping;  Graduate  of  Agrlcultiiral 
Academy  in  Germany.  P.  O,  box  l«:i5.  B.ikersiield. 
Kein  County.  Cal. 


$  1 2.50""''""" 

$25.00 

WORTH  OF 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices! 

Al  the  VVlK.lPsah-  House  of  the 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

52  to  58  Market  St,,  San  Francisco. 

You  Save  Just  One=Half 

THE  RETAILER'S  PRICES. 

A  Beautiful  Decorated  Dinner  and  Tea  Set  com- 
plete for  fi  persons 

GIVEN  FREE 

Wilh  each  order. 

TREE  -  \A//VSH. 

OUve-  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  i  are  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    Jrtd<.SOIN    <Sc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  'ilfi  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


WAINWRIGHPS 

EXTENSION  RODS 


or  whitewash  to 
any  angle  desir- 
ed. 

Send  for  Cat- 
alo|;ue. 

Wm.  Walnwright 

14  HayeH  St. 

S;in  Francisco. 

Pf.MfS  and  Fakm 

TKI.EI'HONKS. 


HOOKER  & 
168(18  DRUMM 


MSI  S.F.Vi 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


S.\N    JOSE,  C.VL. 


Agrioultural  Implements, 


^  FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGONS. 
^     iiiiiTnTi'i'i'iT*^  Wrlt«>  for  Circulars  and  Prices,  Sent  free.  -«^^SSasn»-^ 


AIR  F»UmR 

.  AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COnBINED. 


COyVVROUIND  EINGIINE 

With  only  one  valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

 — MANUFACTURED  BY — 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Write  for  Catalogue  No,  15, 


6',J5  ,s|xth  Street,  .San  Francisoi. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

RERKIINS 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

t'omplete  oulllts  for  small  farm  irrigation.  IIXK)  to 
•10.(11 »)  gallons  per  hour. 

Prices,  according  to  capacity,  $200  an^  upwards. 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue.  ^ 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

1 1 7  Main  St,  San  Francisco. 


QEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  nARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEAP*. 

Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  2t,  1894. 

FX.OUR— Is  steady  at  the  late  advance.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extrtis  $.3  40@3  55  1^  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  30® 
$3  40;  Superfine,  $2  20(a2  55  1*  bbl. 

WHEAT  The  market  was  less  firm  this  morn- 
ing and  there  was  a  slight  shading  in  values.  No. 
1  shipping  quality  is  quotable  at  91i4@93i4c  f,  ctl, 
with  93%  for  choice.  These  are  top  figures  that 
exporters  will  pay,  though  lots  suitable  for  Call 
Board  uses  would  likely  bring  more.  Milling 
grades  are  quotable  at  96Mc@*l  *  ctl. 

BARLEY— There  is  no  spirit  to  the  market. 
Offerings  are  fairly  large  and  there  is  desire  to 
sell,  but  custom  is  lacking  and  movement  is 
therefore  slow.  We  quote;  Feed,  fair  to  good, 
80@82^c;  choice,  85@87'/2C ;  Brewing,  90@95o  «  ctl. 

OATS— The  market  is  tame  and  prices  are  soft. 
Trade  is  hardly  of  volume  enough  to  keep  stocks 
from  accumulating  and  buyers  have  the  situation 
in  their  favor.  We  quote  as  follows;  Milling,  $1 
@1  12H;  Surprise,  $1  07@1  17%:  fancy  teed,  $1  05 
m  10;  good  to  choice,  95c@$l  02'/^;  poor  to  fair, 
87!/s®92^2C;  Black,  $1  15@1  30;  Red,  $1  07H@$1  15; 
Gray,  92i4@$l  1*  ctl. 

CORN— Small  Yellow  is  scarce  and  firmly 
held.  Holders  of  large  Yellow  are  not  in  uni- 
son as  to  values,  some  asking  an  advance  on 
the  figures  given.  Trade,  however,  is  quite  light. 
Quotable  at  $1  12^®!  15  T  ctl  f9''l='!;f?, Yellow, 
$1  27Va®l  30  for  small  Yellow  and  $1  25®1  30  for 
White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27®27  50  V  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $26  to  $26  50 
^  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  .3@3i4c  1*  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $31  ^  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $30  ^ 
ton;  jobbing,  $32  50. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-fti  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-tb 
bags,  $11  50. 

SEEDS—  We  quote  as  follows ;  Mustard,  Brown, 
$2®$2  25;  Yellow,  $2  35@2  40;  Trieste,  $2  25@2  35; 
Canary,  3®4c;  Hemp,  3@3'/2C  1*  lb:  Rape,  l%f 
2Mc;  Timothy,  5®6c  ft;  Alfalfa,  California,  7® 
8c;  Flax,  $2@2  25  '*  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $17  50@19  'f,  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote;  Rye  Flour  S%c; 
Rve  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4M@5c; 
Oat  Groats,  ,5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3Hc;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  4H@i%c  TP  ft. 

HAY— The  demand  is  less  urgent  than  it  was  a 
short  while  ago,  and  prices  show  easy  tendency. 
Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  IP  ton  less  than  rope- 
bound  Hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale  city 
nricesfor  rope-bound  Hay;  Wheat,  $9®$13;  Wheat 
and  Oa?,  $8@12;  Oat,  $8  50@10  .50;  Alfalfa,  $7  50® 
9-  Barley,  $6®9:  Clover,  $9@10  50;  compressed,  $9 
@12;  Stock,  $6@7  f>  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@70o  *  bale. 

HOPS— Are  quotable  at  a  range  of  5@8c  f.  lb, 
though  strictly  choice  lots  are  held  above  the 
higher  figure.  Thomas'  Produce  Report  says: 
"The  average  quality  of  the  '94  crop  has  been  very 
disappointing,  not  alone  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
in  all  other  Hop-producing  sections.  The  Hops 
lack  strength  and  flavor:  brewers,  therefore,  will 
be  compelled  to  use  a  large  quantity  to  the  barrel. 
This  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  consump- 
tion and'would  be  a  blessing  to  the  producer,  as 
the  production  in  bales  is  much  larger  than  the 
average  consumption.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  choice  goods, 
that  this  quality  should  improve  in  value,  but  such 
cannot  be  hoped  for  to  any  great  extent  on  account 
of  the  excessive  stocks  of  poorer  grades,  which, 
naturally,  will  keep  in  check  the  price  of  choice 
goods." 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13@13  50*  ton. 
RYE— Quotable  at  90@95c  W>  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $1  10@1        f,  ctl. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable    at    $19@19  50 
f(  ton. 

POTATOES  — Trade  moves  along  with  quiet 
regularity.  We  quote;  Early  Rose,  25@35c; 
River  Red,  30(a3.5c;  Burbanks,  30@40c;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  60@8()c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  80c@$l; 
Sweets,  50c@$l  *  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  50@60o  TP  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  .50®  1  75; 
Blackeye,  $1  60@1  65;  Niles,  $1  30®  1  50  1*  ctl. 

BEANS —We  quote:  Bayos,  $1  75®1  90;  Butter, 
$1  7!5®1  85  for  small  and  $1  90®2  for  large ;  Pink, 
$1  20®I  35;  Red,  $1  60®1  75;  Lima,  $4  10@4  25; 
Pea  ^$2  30®3  40;  Small  White,  $1  7.5®2  40;  Large 
White  $1  90®*2  20;  Blackeye,  $3  65@3  75;  Red 
Kidney,  $3  25®3  .50;  Horse,  $1  35®  1  60  *  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— The  market  presents  nothing 
of  interest.  Supplies  of  seasonable  kinds  are 
ample  for  all  wants.  We  quote;  Egg  plant, 
2.5®50c  TP  box;  Cucumbers,  2.5@35c  *  box  for  bay; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $5®6  1>ton;  Hubbard  Squash, 
—  •  Green  Peppers,  35®50c  *  box;  Tomatoes, 
20m0cV,box:  Turnips,  75c  ctl;  Beets  75c  TP 
sack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  TP  ctl;  Carrots,  feed,  35@40c; 
Cabbage,  50@65c;  Garlic,  2@.2i/2C  1*  ft;  Cauliflower, 
60® 70c  V  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  10@12Hc  *ft.;  Dry 
Okra,  15c  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT  — Persimmons  are  cheaper. 
Apples  continue  in  good  supply.  We  quote:  Per- 
simmons, 60®75c  *  box;  Quinces,  25®40c  f.  box; 
Apples.  30@75c  TP  box;  Pears,  25®75c  *  box. 

GRAPES— Offerings  are  light,  while  the  demand 
is  only  moderate.  We  quote:  Muscat,  40® 60c; 
Black,  30®40c;  Tokay,  35®40c;  Verdel,  30@40c; 
Comeehon,  40®.50o  V  box. 

BERRIES— There  was  a  wider  range  in  prices 
yesterday,  some  arrivals  being  a  little  oft  in 
quality.  We  quote;  Raspberries,  $4®6  *  chest; 
Strawberries,  $3@6  *  chest  for  Sharpless  and  $7® 
$10  for  Longworths;  Huckelberries,  4@6c  ft.; 
Cranberries,  $10  50@111*  bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Supplies  are  coming  in  from 
several  sections.  Yesterday  morning  Eveleth  & 
Nash  received  the  first  full  carload  from  Tulare 
county,  being  shipped  from  Porterville.  The  fruit 
was  of  good  size,  rich  color  and  said  to  be  of  fine 
flavor.  The  carload  was  discharged  yesterday. 
We  quote;  Oroville  Navel  Oranges,  $5@6;  Oro- 
vllle  Seedlings.  $2  7.5@3;  Mandarin  Oranges, 
$1  75@2  box;  Louisiana  Oranges,  $.3®3  50  TP  box; 
Loreto  Oranges,  $3  ■»  box;  Mexican  Limes, 
$3@4  TP  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  — @— ;  California 
Lemons,  $3®4  for  common  and  $4  50(«  5  .50 
for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1@2  ^  bunch; 
Pineapples  $2@3  50  *  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Slow  demand,  with  prices 
rather  favorable  to  buyers. 

Following  are  the  closing  prices  bid  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday : 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8'/4c;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7hic:  choice,  7c;  standard,  6i4c;  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  6@7c;  sun-dried.  4@5o. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6V4c;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
5V4c:  prime.  5}4c  ;  peeled,  In  boxes,  12@13c. 


Pears— Fancy ,  halves,  SY^c ;  quarters,4Ho ;  choice, 
4Uc;  standard,  3'/4c;  prime,  3c. 
Plums— Pitted,  4®5o;  unpitted,  l'/4@2o. 
Prunes — Four  sizes,  4%(ai5c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7o;  choice,  6Hc;  standard, 
6c;  prime,  5Hc. 

Figs— White,  choice,  5@5Mc;  Black,  choice,  1!4 
@2c. 

Raisins — 4-crown,  loose,  4i4c  TP  lb.  in  5-lb.  boxes ; 
3-crown,  3c;  2-crown,  2^/40;  seedless  Sultanas,  3)4c; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2V2C  ft;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  25  f*  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters,  $1  50; 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  TP  box. 

Dried  Grapes— l^c  *  lb. 

NUTS— We  quote:  Chestnuts,  12®14c  *tt;  Wal- 
nuts, 5®7c  for  hard  shell,  8®10c  for  soft  shell  and 
8®  10c  for  paper  shell ;  California  Almonds,  7'/2®8V^c 
for  soft  shell,  4H@5c  for  hard  shell  and  H%  for 
paper  shell;  Peanuts,  5@6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5®6c; 
Filberts,  8!4@9c;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c 
for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  7@7!4c;  Cocoanuts, 
$4@4  50  1*  100. 

HONEY— Stocks  are  light,  both  here  and  in  the 
interior.  There  is  no  inquiry  for  export,  and  but 
little  demand  for  local  uses.  We  quote;  Comb, 
10@ll'/4c;  water  white,  extracted,  7@7}4;c;  light 
amber,  extracted,  5>4®6c ;  dark  amber.  5@5'/^c  TP  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24®26c  ^  lb. 

BUTTER— The  demand  is  good  and  prices  are 
steady  fordesirable  offerings.  We  quote  as  follows : 
Fancy  Creamery,  21@24c;  fancy  dairy,  18@31c; 
good  to  choice,  15®  17c;  store  lots,  14c;  pickled 
roll,  17®19c;  firkin,  15®  18c  ft. 

CHEESE— Receipts  are  ample.  Prices  are  un- 
disturbed. We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9@llo; 
fair  to  good,  7@8c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  1214 
@14c  V  ft. 

EGGS— Quotations  have  rather  strong  tone,  as 
stocks  are  cleaning  up.  We  quote  as  follows: 
California  ranch,  30@32c,  with  sales  of  select 
stock  at 33®35c;  store  lots,  22@27V4c ;  Eastern  Eggs, 
20®23i/2C  f>  dozen  for  good  to  choice  and  23®25c  for 
fancy. 

POULTRY— Trade  is  somewhat  slow  and  prices 
keep  easy.  We  quote  :  Live  Turkeys— Gob- 
blers, 10®'l2c;  Hens,  10®  12c  lb;  dressed  Turkeys. 
12®  15c  TP  lb. ;  Roosters,  $3®$4  for  old,  and  $3 .50®4 ,50 
.young;  Broilers,  $2®2  .50  for  small  and  $2  75®3  50 
for  large;  Fryers,  $3  25@3  50;  Hens,  $.S®4  50; 
Ducks,  $.30,4  50;  Geese,  $1  25@1  50  TP  pair;  Pigeons, 
$1@1  50  1*  dozen. 

GAME— The  demand  is  not  quick  and  trade 
drags  more  or  less.  We  quote  as  follows  : 
Quail,  $1  25@1  50TPdoz;  Canvasback,  $4®6;  Mal- 
lard, $3@4  ;  Sprig,  $1  7.5®2  25;  Teal,  $1®1  25; 
Widgeon,  $1  2.5®  1  .50;  small  Ducks,  $l@l  25;  En- 
glish Snipe,  $1  .50®2;  common  Snipe,  $1;  Brant,  $1® 
125;  Gray  Geese,  $2®2  50;  White  Geese,  75c(S'$l ; 
Rabbits,  $1  2.5®1  50;  Hare,  75c@$l. 

PROVISIONS— Hog  products  still  show  firm 
tone.  We  quote  as  follows :  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hamc,  12®12'/2C  TP  ft;  California  Hams,  ll!/5@12c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  13H®14c; 
medium,  10c;  do,  light,  1114c;  do,  light,  bone- 
less, 12c;  extra  light  do,  13c  ^  ft;  Pork, 
extra  clear,  bbls,  $22;  halt  bbls,  $11  .50;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  $22;  hf  bbls,  $11  50:  Pigs' feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8.50;  do,  family,  $9;  extra,  do,  $9  .50®  10 
*  bbl;  do,  smoked,  9®10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces,  714c; 
do,  prime,  steam,  9V4c;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
10c;  5-ft  pails,  lOHc;  3-ft  pails,  lO^c;  California, 
10-ft  tins,  8®8Kc;  do,  5-ft,  814®9c;  California  pure, 
in  tierces,  8®8!/jc;  do,  compound,  6^c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— The  market  is  not  lively,  but  scourers 
are  purchasing  desirable  stock  in  moderate  quan- 
tities. Dealers  do  not  look  for  any  material  im- 
provement in  values,  but  the  prospects  are  consid- 
ered favorable  for  trade  enough  to  clean  up  all 
stock  on  hand  in  due  season. 

We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,     ft   5®  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  5®  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair   8®  9 

Do,  choice  10®  12 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6®  7 

Good  to  choice  

Valley  10@12 

Nevada —  „^  „ 

Heavy  

Choice,  light  

We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   '  @oV4 

Northern  defective   5  ®7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  ®  6 
Do,  defective    3  ®4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS- Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  1*  lb  6   @6i4c   5  ®5'/! 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  5   ®5!4     4  ®4!4 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  4   ®—  3V4@— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   .-4   @—      3  @3V4 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3H®—  2%^— 

Stlgs  3   @-      2  ®- 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   ®—      3  @— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5   ®—      4  m— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6   ®7       5  @— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  7Kc;  Dry  Kips,  10®12o; 
Calf  Skins  do,  10^' 12c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  6c; 
Pelts  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do,  short,  2.5®35c 
each ;  do,  medium,  40@50c  each ;  do,  long  wool.  .50® 
75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  s-ummer,  25® 30c;  do,  good 
medium,  15@22>4c;  do,  winter,  5c  TP  lb;  Goat  Skms, 
20®.35c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10®20c  for 
damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW  —  We  quote:  Refined,  W4,f!&c;  ren- 
dered, 4'/2®4?8C;  country  Tallow,  4®414c;  Grease, 
3®3!/2C  *  ft. 

^  MEAT  MAKKET. 

Lamb  is  higher.  No  other  changes.  Following 
are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughter- 
ers to  dealers ;  , 

BEEF— First  quality,  .5®5>4c;  second  quality, 
4'/2c;  third  quality,  3!/j®4c^  lb.  ^ 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4®5c  for  large  and  5@7c 
»  ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3!4®4>4c  ^»  lb. 

LAMB— Quotable  at  5®6e  TP  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  ted,  heavy  and 
medium,  4'/5®4-5gc;  small  Hogs,  4y2@4*<;c;  stock 
Hogs,  4i<@4(4c;  dressed  Hogs,  6@6'/4c  TP  lb. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


The  Wonderful  Arizona  Ever- 
Bearing  Strav^berry. 


This  is  the  most  prolific  crimson  and  luscious 
berry  raised  in  the  United  States.  It  bears  large, 
fine  fruit  eight  months  of  the  year.  Is  the  most 
rapid  growing  plant  and  will  spread  faster  than 
any  other  known,  blossoming  and  ripening  its 
fruit  almost  continuously.  First  Introduced  into 
California  by  Hewitt  &  Corson  of  Pasadena,  who 
still  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  plants  tor  sale. 


A  Well  Educated  Horticulturist  of  Long  Experience 

Wishes  a  situation;  is  able  to  assume  manage- 
ment of  fine  country  residence,  greenhouses  or- 
chard and  nursery.  Please  address  R.  bL-HiiiK*, 
278  Orchard  Street,  San  Jose. 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  International 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlanufacturer  of  Patent  Tule.  Covers. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Electricity  on   the  Canadian 
Pacific. 


There  is  a  rumor,  says  London  Indus- 
try, that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  intend  to  haul  their  trains 
over  the  mountain  passes  by  electric 
motors.  "  The  wires  in  mountain  dis- 
tricts would  form  no  objection,  and 
there  is  power  at  hand  on  all  sides. 
The  distances  are  not  great — that  is, 
the  distance  from  available  power  on 
any  of  the  mountain  passes  need  not 
exceed  limits  now  attained  in  electric 
transmission.  The  American  lines, 
most  of  them,  have  coal  convenient  to 
the  mountain  divisions,  but  the  Cana- 
dian line,  we  believe,  is  not  so  fortunate, 
and  this  spring,  for  the  first  time, 
seems  to  have  been  overcome  by  natu- 
ral obstacles  such  as  human  ingenuity 
could  not  combat,  the  enormous  floods 
on  the  western  slope.  Electric  pro- 
pulsion would  not  help  this,  except  as 
to  being  independent  of  fuel." 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Keported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  30,  1894. 

528,498.— Clothes  Rack— T.  M.  Anderson,  New 
Whatcom,  Wash. 

528.35.5.— Shipping  Crate- R.  B.  Bain,  S.  F. 

528,269.— Lock— L.  L.  Bettys,  Oakland,  Cal. 

528,363.— Boot-jack— W.  H.  Cole,  Portland,  Or. 

528,464.— Shoelace  Clamp— L.  D.  Craig,  S.  F. 

528,432.— Bed-clothes  Clamp— G.  H.  Holidge,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash. 

528,4.34.— Sbparator—R.  W.  Jessup,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

528,371.— Can  Openeh—C.  F.  Keller,  Danville,  Cal. 
528,231.— Ventilator  Car— H.  H.  Love,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

528,331  —Sash  Balance— G.  Lusher,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
528,.375.— Dredger— C.  Meier,  S.  P. 
528,377.— Carburetor— O.  Moncur,  Yuba,  Cal. 
528,442.— Concentrator^J.  Norbom,  S.  F. 
528,489.— Gas  ENGINE- J.  &  W.  Paterson,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

!528,.342.— Mold— E.  L.  Ransome,  Oakland,  Cal. 

528.391.  — Tent  Fastening— J.  J.  Rinn,  S.  F. 

528.392.  — Tent— J.  J.  Rinn,  S.  F. 
.528,.393.— Tent— J.  J.  Rinn,  S.  F. 
528,394.— Tent— J.  J.  Rinn.  S.  F. 
528,.305.— Can  Crimper— H.  Schaake,  S.  F. 
528,306.— Can  Crimper— H.  Schaake,  S.  P. 
528,447.— Lace,  etc..  Holder— J.  M.  Schlbsingbb, 

S.  F. 

Noj'E.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Forelg-n  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewev  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall'or  telegr.aphlc  order).  American  ana  For- 
elgrn  patents  obtained,  and  g-eneral  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


mm 


Busine-! 

24  Post  Street, 


>s  College, 

San  Francisco. 


FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Coileg-e  Instructs  in  Shorthand.  Type-Wrlllng, 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy.  Peum.-mshlp,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and.give  individual  instruction  to  all  om- 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  establlslicd  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
iiistruolor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.   C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

The  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

IIV  11.  .1.  KENDALL,  M.  I). 

Thirty-five  fine  engravings 
showing  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horses.  Gives 
the  cause,  symptoms  and 
llie  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving 
the  doses,  effects  and  .intl- 
dotes  of  all  the  principal 
mediclnea  used  for  the  horse 
and  a  few  pages  on  the  ac- 
tion and  uses  of  medicines. 
Rules  for  telling  the  age  of  a 
horse,  with  a  fine  engraving 
showing  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  at  each  year. 
It  is  printed  on  fine  paper  and  has  nearly  100  pages, 
THx.'j  inches.  Price,  only  a.'j  cents,  or  five  for  $1,  on 
receipt  of  which  we  will  send  by  mall  to  any  ad- 
dress. The  Dewey  Publlslilng  Co.,  'm  Market 
Si..  San  Francisco.   

Back  Files  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  $2.50  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  volumes),  $4.  Inserted  in 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  BO  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAX. 
Incorporated  April.  1874 


Capital  Paid  tJp  811,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits,  1.30,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  .Stockliolders. . . .  833,000 

 OFFICKKS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Countr.v  Produce  a  Speclalt.v. 

January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPBLLIER,  Manager. 


"THERE'S  NOTHING  NEW 

UNDER  THE  SUN." 

Long  before  t  he  Pago  Fence  people  hanie.ssed 
Elasttclity  and  pre.-ised  it-  into  their  service 
for  restraining  animals,  it  had  been  used  for 
that  very  purpose  in  this  way:  When  the 
coun'try  was  new,  everybody  rode  horseback. 
If  hitched  to  a  post  or  tree,  a  restless  or 
frightened  liorse  was  sui-e  to  break  loose,  but 
hitched  to  tlie  end  of  a  yielding  limb  the 
animal  never  discovered  .just  where  to  exert 
his  strength.  The  same  puzzle  confronts 
the  animal  behind  the  Coiled  .Spring  Fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Ofapp  Clilttire  ip  Califofpia. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange 
Is  extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State,  a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has 
been  longest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

"Orange  Culture  In  California"  was  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years 
of  praptlcal  experience  and  observation  In  the 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  Is  a  well  printed  hand-book 
of  227  pages,  and  treats  of  nursery  practice,  planting 
of  orange  orchards,  cultivation  and  irrigation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  Is  sent,  postpaid,  at  the  reduced  price  of 
76  cents  per  copy,  in  cioth  binding.  Address  THE 
DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  publishers  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Jilt  Ml^iH 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Tlieir  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISBN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wotmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  onlv  bv  The  Dicwky  Puiu.ishinq  Co.,  or  lt» 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  »;».00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

280  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


t'OiiLTliY/i|<l)?TOCk  book. 

Nii.es'  new  manual  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  P;iclfic  Coast.  A  New  Edition,  over  100 
pages  profuselv  Illustrated  with  handsome,  lifelike 
Illustrations  of  the  different  varieties  of  Poultry 
and  Live  Stock.  Price,  postpaid,  60  cents.  Adaress 
PACIFIC  SURAL  PRESS  OfBoe,  San  Fraiidaca.  Oal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Thanksgiving  season  is  upon  us 
and  suggests  the  inquiry,  "What  have 
we  to  be  thankful  for  ?  "  The  answer 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  people  of  our 
State  have  enjoyed  a  yeav  of  health 
and  reasonable  prosperity.  The  autunm 
months  have  been  all  that  could  bo  de- 
sired. The  early  rains  contribiiled  to 
the  comfort  and  pU-asure  of  the  people 
and  the  early  verdure  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  all  domestic  animals  and  the 
cattle  '"upon  a  thousand  hills."  We 
have  indeed  much  to  be  thankful  for  in 
this  land  of  summer  and  sunshine. 

Our  business  balance  sheet  may  be 
lacking  in  figures,  but  in  all  other  mat- 
ters our  measure  is  full.  We  can  but 
rejoice  in  this,  and  in  the  further  fact 
that  in  all  the  land  thefe  is  not  a 
Patron  or  tiller  of  the  soil  in  want  or 
distress  where  the  same  is  known.  And 
more,  we  should  rejoice  in  being  mem- 
bers of  an  order  that  brings  us  to- 
gether and  binds  with  cords  of  love 
and  sympathy  the  isolated  tiller  of  the 
soil. 

Throughout  the  world's  history  it 
has  remained  for  the  present  genera- 
tion to  institute  and  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures and  blessings  of  an  agricultural 
fraternit}'  in  which  stated  meetings  are 
held  and  the  best  knowledge  of  each  be- 
comes common  to  all. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  is  well  set  forth  in  an  address 
recently  delivered  by  Hon.  T.  R.  Smith, 
master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  who, 
among  other  things,  said: 

Grange  education  i.s  clearly  noticeable  in 
all  meetings  of  farmers  and  in  all  other  and 
newer  farm  organizations.  I  have  traveled 
much  and  met  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  were  charter  members  in  the  seventies; 
and  though  many  of  them  are  uuafBliated  now, 
not  one  have  I  found  in  whose  heart  there  is  a 
lack  of  good  will  for  the  grange.  A  loving  re- 
membrance abides  and  they  long  to  see  the 
fires  rekindled  on  neglected  altars.  Our 
principles  shine  brighter  as  the  years  speed  on. 

Our  order  being  comjiOscd  of  the 
foremost  inhabitants  of  the  country,  it 
embodies  the  best  social  and  intel- 
lectual elements  of  rural  life.  Being 
more  directly  related  to  nature  and  the 
study  and  cultivation  of  the  .soil,  the 
mental  food  recjuired  is  necessarily  of  a 
higher  order  and  wider  variety  than  is 
required  by  those  pursuing  a  more  lim- 
ited sphere  in  life.  Therefore,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  what  delights  the 
gray-haired  charter  member  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years  will  be  relished  by  the  lads 
and  lassies  in  their  teens.  The  order 
provides  for  a  large  board  of  ofticers — 
doubtless  in  the  wise  expectation  that, 
when  these  enter  upon  their  duties 
with  enthusiasm,  the  entire  member- 
ship will  become  imbued  with  like  en- 
thusiasm and  the  term  cannot  fail  to 
enhance  the  good  of  all.  But,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  lessons  and  teach- 
ings will  fail  of  their  purpose  if  they  do 
not  meet  the  varied  recjuirements,  and 
will  justify  the  assertion,  "Oh,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  grange,  etc."  Let  it 
always  be  remembered  that  there  is 
nothing  within  the  inner  gates  of  the 
grange  that  does  not  come  from  with- 
out. It  is  the  raw  material  that  is 
polished  and  refined  by  contact,  just  as 
all  other  associations  raise  their  stand- 
ard above  mediocrity.  Failure  in  some 
instances,  or  lack  of  speed  in  gaining 
our  object  is  chargeable  rather  to  hu- 
man weakness  than  to  want  of  good  in- 
tentions. 

The  grange  in  California  is  the 
parent  and  forerunner  of  co-operation. 
The  most  potent  ingredient  in  success- 
ful co-operation  is  confidence.  The 
grange  cultivates  the  material  and 
equips  it  with  the  requisite  trust.  Thus 
many  successful  business  institutions 
had  their  origin  in  the  grange,  such  as 
co-operative  storehouses,  banks,  manu- 
factories, plantations,  stores  and  the 
hke. 

The  order  is  now  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  ever,  and  has  no  apology  to 
offer  for  its  existence.  It  seeks  to 
elevate,  not  to  degi'ade.  It  seeks  to 
do  good  and  not  evil,  to  build  up  and 
not  to  tear  down;  to  impart  knowledge 
in  business,  in  industry,  in  economy, 
agriculture,  recreation  and  sociability. 


It  has  set  its  standard  high  so  that  all 
may  have  room  for  the  exercise  of  their 
talent. 

The  order  has  no  quarrel  with  othci- 
associations  and  recognizes  the  fact 
that  all  have  a  laudable  purpose  in 
view.  What  it  has  is  otTered  in  good 
faith  and  with  the  best  of  intentions. 
Until  something  better  appears  it  pro- 
poses to  occupy  the  field.  It  seeks 
members  by  precept  and  example  and 
not  by  force.  It  binds  with  the  cord 
of  sympathy  and  good-will  and  not 
with  the  lasso,  and  thus  does  it  bid 
the  favorable  consideration  of 
isolated  American  farmer. 

George  Oiii.kvkh. 


About  Apples. 
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Electric  Lights  Reduce  Crime. 


When  Henry  W.  Jaehne  was  alder 
man  he  introduced  and  had  adopted 
an  ordinance  which  provided  for  the 
lighting  of  West  street  by  electric 
light,  says  the  New  York  Smi.  One 
early  and  good  effect  of  this  innova- 
tion was  that  the  neighborhood,  which 
had  previously  been  the  re.sorl  of 
river  thieves,  footpads  and  miscella- 
neous criminals  after  the  hours  of  night- 
fall, was  much  improved,  and  robber- 
ies ceased  to  be  of  frequent  occurence. 

The  neighborhood  is  one  much  fre- 
quented by  market  men,  Clinton  mar- 
ket being  at  the  foot  of  Spring  street, 
and  Gansevoort  market  further  north 
on  the  same  side  of  town.  Many  per- 
sons are  obliged,  by  the  demands  of 
business,  to  traverse  this  portion  of 
the  west  sidejlate  at  night,  and  some 
of  them  find  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  with  them  considerablelsums 
of  money.  The  records  of  the  Prince 
street  station  show,  or  rather  did  show 
until  the  station  house  was  removed  to 
Macdougal  street,  that  following  the 
introduction  of  these  electric  lights, 
robberies,  previously  numerous,  dimin- 
ished rapidly  in  this  locality. 

Since  then  electric  lighting  has  be- 
come pretty  general  in  the  streets  of 
New  York.  Broadway,  the  Bowery, 
Eight  avenue.  Third  avenue,  Four- 
teenth street,  Grand  street.  Park 
Row,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
street  and  other  thoroughfares  are 
now  almost  as  well  lighted  by  night  as 
by  day. 

During  the  time  that  flickering  gas 
lamps  were  depended  upon  for  the 
illumination  of  the  steets  of  New  York, 
persons  traveling  at  a  late  hour  had 
very  little  protection  from  assault,  as 
it  was  not  possible  for  policemen,  how- 
ever faithful  and  diligent,  to  cover  all 
posts.  It  was  always  in  the  i)0wer  of 
thieves  to  "  turn  out  the  gas,''  thereby 
leaving  a  street  in  temporary  darkness, 
and  subjecting  always  a  belated  jjedes- 
trian  to  the  libability  of  sudden  and 
unexpected  assault. 

In  the  year  18H4  there  were  HI 6 
arrests — or  one  for  every  working  day 
on  the  average — for  street  robbery  in 
New  York  city.  In  1885  the  number 
increased  to  332.  Then  the  improve- 
ment in  illumination  came  into  effect, 
and  in  the  year  following  the  number 
of  arrests  for  robbery  was  only  291. 
In  1888  it  had  fallen  to  270.  In  1890  it 
was  253.  In  1892  it  was  239,  and  last 
year  the  total  number  of  arrests  for 
robbery  was  only  232,  showing  the  close 
conne<;-tion  between  the  diffusion  of  elec- 
tric lights  and  the  suppression  of  this 
form  of  felonious  crime. 

During  the  years  succeeding  1884, 
the  population  of  the  city  has  been 
steading  increasing,  of  course.  If, 
therefore,  the  number  of  robberies 
committed  in  each  year  had  remained 
precisely  at  the  same  figure,  the  ratio 
of  robberies  to  the  population  would 
have  steadily  decreased,  but  there  has 
been  a  double  reduction,  for  there  are 
now  fewer  robberies  than  there  were 
tea  years  ago  in  New  York  city,  and 
the  population  has  greatly  increased 
during  that  time. 

By  the  last  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  'VVorks  it  appears  that  j 
the  city  is  paying  for  the  lighting  of  { 
27,500  lamps,  about  2,000  (mostly  in 
the  big  thoroughfares)  electric  and  the 
remainder  ordinary  gas  lamps  still  in 
use  on  the  side  streets.  The  item  of 
gas  and  electric  lighting  costs  the  city 
in  a  year  about  $900,000.  '  I 
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ThiiiffN  Van  ite  .Ma<l«  From 
Them. 

The  sight  of  the  baskets  and  barrels 
of  apples  which  now  grace  the  market 
stalls  is  pleasantly-  suggestive  to  the 
housewife,  says  the  Jnffi-  Orenn,  of  a 
valuable  addition  to  her  list  of  agreeable 
and  wholesome  edibles.  For  a  stand- 
by fruit  there  is  none  to  equal  the  ap- 
ple. One  can  appreciate  the  feelings 
which  prompted  a  pious  New  England 
woman  to  "  thank  the  Lord  "  she  had 
got  back  "  to  the  apple  latitudes  "  after 
a  long  stay  in  the  South.  To  her,  ap- 
ples undoubtedly  meant  pie  material, 
of  which  she  had  been  long  deprived 
but  there  are  better  things  to  lie  made 
of  ajjples  than  pie.  A  wise  provid(?r 
will  be  a  little  chary  in  the  use  of  the 
fruit  while  peaches,  grapes,  pears  and 
the  rest  of  the  autumn  list  are  in  their 
choice  profusion.  The  evil  days  will 
come  when  apples  will  be  almost  the 
only  resource  she  will  have,  and  it  is 
then  she  will  study  over  her  apple- 
recipes  for  appetizing  variety. 

Apj)lc  Cnxtanl. — Pare  and  core  half  a 
dozen  very  tart  apples;  cook  them  in 
half  a  teacupful  of  water  till  they  be- 
gin to  soften;  put  them  in  a  pudding 
dish;  beat  five  eggs  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of 
milk,  and  pour  over  the  apples;  bake 
half  an  hour. 

Apjilc  Snow. — Peel,  core  and  quarter 
six  or  eight  apples;  set  them  to  boil 
with  a  very  little  water  and  the  thin 
rind  of  a  lemon,  sweetening  slightly  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  stove.  When 
they  are  done  tender,  take  out  the  rind 
and  pass  the  apples  through  a  fine 
wire  sieve.  Have  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth;  beat  into 
them  the  apple  puree,  a  spoonful  at  a 
time,  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  whipped  cream  and  quite 
stiff.  Serve  heaped  upon  a  dish  gar-  i 
nished  with  ladj'fingers.  j 
Ajipli-  Stilnd. — Take  six  apples,  four 
tablespoonfuls  powdered  sugar,  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  cinnamon  and  one 
gill  of  sherry.  Pare,  core  and  cut  the 
apples  into  very  thin  slices.  Put  a 
layer  of  these  slices  in  the  bottom  of  a 
salad  dish,  sprinkle  them  with  sugar 
and  a  little  cinnamon,  then  add  another 
layer  of  apples,  and  so  continue  until 
all  is  used.  Pour|the '  wine  over  and 
stand  away  in  a  cool  jjlace  and  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

Frlid  Aj/jilix. — Make  a  batter  with 
one  cup  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful 
sugar,  two  eggs,  whites  and  yolks 
beaten  separately;  two  cups  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  baking  powder  mixed  with 
flour;  chop  some  good,  tart  apples; 
mix  them  in  the  batter  and  fry  in  hot 
lard.  Serve  with  powdered  sugar,  and 
if  the  sherry  decanter  is  sent  around 
with  the  dish,  a  few  drops  of  the  wine 
will  be  found  a  pleasant  addition. 

English  ohildren  often  get  a  simple 
apple  pudding,  made  as  follows:  Butter 
a  deep  dish  and  line  the  bottom  with  a 
layer  of  sliced  or  chopped  apples 
sprinkled  with  sugar  and  a  little  nut- 
meg; on  this  put  a  layer  of  small  slices 
of  buttered  bread,  with  another  layer 
of  apples.  P"'ill  the  dish  in  this  fashion, 
having  apples  on  top.  Pour  a  little 
water  over  all,  cover  with  a  plate  and 
bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Eat 
with  sugar  and  milk  or  cream,  which  is 
like  and  yet  not  like  the  toothsome 
Brown  Betty,  than  which,  when  prop- 
erly made,  it  is  hard  to  produce  a 
better  apple  dish  for  young  or  old. 
The  most  approved  recipe,  and  one 
warranted  to  produce  the  caramel  top, 
that  is  the  best  part  of  the  pudding, 
reads  thus:  Pare,  coi-e  and  slice  six 
tart,  juicy  apples:  put  a  layer  of  stale 
breadcrumbs  in  the  bottom  of  a  baking  ; 
dish,  then  a  layer  of  apples,  then  more 
crumbs  till  all  is  used,  having  the  last 
layer  of  crumbs.  Add  a  half  cup  of 
water  to  a  half  cup  of  molasses,  and 
stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brown 
sugar;  pour  this  over  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  one  hour.  Serve  with 
cream. 

The  mind  should  be  accustomed  to 
make  wise  reflections  and  draw  curious 
conclusions  as  it  goes  along,  the  hab- 
itude of  which  made  Pliny  the  younger 
attirm  that  he  never  read  a  book  so  bad 
but  he  drew  some^  profit  from  it. 
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CURED  BY  USING 

Ayer'sSarsaparilla 

"Several  years  ann.  niy  liloixl  was  in 
had  condition,  my  system  all  rim  down, 
and  my  general  health  very  mneh  im- 
paired. My  hands  wore  covered  with 
large  sores,  discharging  all  ll;e  time.  I 
lian  no  strength  nor  eiierfiv  and  my  feel- 
ings were  niiseiabli'  in  tlie"exlreme.  At 
last.  I  eoniinenceil  taking  AyiT's  Sarsa- 
parillaand  soon  notleedaidiange  forthe 
hoUer.  My  appetite  returned  and  with 
it.  renewed  strength.  Kncoiiraged  by 
these  rcsult^s,  I  kept  on  taking  t^ic  Sar- 
saparilla,  till  1  had  used  six  bottles,  and 
my  hoaltli  was  restored."— a.  A.  Towns, 
prop.  Harris  House,  Thompson,  N.  Dak. 


Ayer's^n;Sarsaparilla 

Admitted 
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CALIFORNIA 

CollegTof  VMNTRy  Surgeons 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Sts. 


Regular  seMion  commenceii  the^firHt  week 
in  Jannary,  18»5. 

For^prospeclus  giving  all  information  as  to  riir 
riculum,  fees,  etc.,  address  the  Secretary. 

F.  A.  NIEF,  B.  Sc.,  D.  V.  S.. 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Street.s.  San  Francisco. 
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GreutPKt  SucceHH;  with  IAMh  of  VarletleH 
He»t  Adapted  to  the  UlSerent 
DIotrlctR  of  the  State. 


Pracllcal,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Eoibodvlne 
he  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  succobs- 
ful  errowers.  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  Kulde 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  ma.v  succeMSfuhy  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  GnWAKii 
J.  Wn  KSox.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entoniolot-y.  University  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  Purine  lluriil  Pren/i,  San  Francisco:  Sec  y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
state  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  IMUlvn.  .5i(9  piiget,/ully  illMlrulrd.  price.  W.1.00, 
postpaid. 
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in  the  fall,  and  harvest  at  any  time 
after  July. 

By  the  time  the  growing  of  canaigre 
reaches  large  proportions,  as  it  surely 
will  in  this  country  within  a  few  years, 
proper  machinery  for  planting  and 
harvesting  can  be  employed  to  make  it 
even  more  profitable  when  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale. 

DEMAND  FOK  TANNIN. 

The  consumption  of  tannic  acid  in 
the  world  is  enormous.  Sources  of 
supply  are  sought  on  all  continents, 
and  there  is  fear  of  gradual  exhaustion. 
Most  of  the  leather  in  this  country  is 
at  present  tanned  with  oak  and  hem- 
lock barks,  and  the  supply  is  rapidly 
being  used  up.  We  also  import  tan- 
ning material  for  certain  kinds  of 
leather,  such  as  "gambler,"  of  which, 
during  1891,  15,000  tons  were  brought 
into  the  United  States,  valued  at  $1,- 
500,000  and  containing  approximately 
fifty  per  cent  of  tannic  acid.  The 
amount  used  abroad  is  much  larger, 
because  European  countries  depend 
more  upon  extracts  than  do  the  tan- 
ners of  this  country.  Six  tons  of  green 
canaigre  will  make  about  one  ton  of 
extract  of  the  strength  of  gambier. 
Ninety  thousand  tons  of  green  canaigre 
would  be  necessary  to  supply  the  gam- 
bier imported  into  this  country  alone, 
not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  quantity 
that  would  be  used  in  place  of  oak- 
bark,  which  is  constantly  becoming 
more  scarce  and  higher  in  price. 

N()t(^s. — The  object  of  this  pamphlet 
is  not  to  induce  farmers  to  plant  a  few 
roots  for  experiment,  ''just  to  see 
whether  it  will  grow  on  my  land,"  but 
rather  to  get  them  to  go  into  it  for 
profit  and  grow  enough  to  have  some 
to  sell  next  year.  There  are  plenty  of 
hides  in  San  Diego  county  waiting  to 
be  tanned,  and  men  able  and  willing  to 
do  it  as  soon  as  the  material  can  be 
procured.  The  growing  of  canaigre 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
need  not  further  be  proven,  except  as 
to  best  methods  of  planting,  harvest- 
ing, etc.  Past  experience  has  proven 
that  disti-ibution  of  seeds  in  small  quan- 
tities usually  results  in  their  being 
planted  in  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
then  neglected,  and  time  and  seed  lost, 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  plants  a 
certain  quantity,  with  a  determination 
to  make  money  out  of  it,  he  will  give  it 
the  proper  attention  and  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

The  information  contained  in  this 
pamphlet  has  been  gleaned  from  the 
publications  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, and  from  private  letters  written 
by  parties  actually  engaged  in  the 
business. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made 
arrangements  with  Paul  Junker,  Labor 
Exchange,  corner  Seventh  and  J  Sts., 
to  supply  roots  for  planting  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  100  pounds.  Parties  intend- 
ing to  plant  will  do  well  to  order  early, 
as  the  natural  supply  in  this  county  is 
very  limited,  and  to  import  it  from 
Arizona  or  Lower  California  would 
make  it  more  expensive. 

The  latter  part  of  October,  1894,  a 
syndicate  bought  5000  acres  of  land  in 
MeMced  county,  which  will  be  colonized 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  persons  who 
will  grow  canaigre.  The  product  will 
be  made  into  extract  and  shipped  to 
Chicago  for  use  in  the  tanneries  near 
the  great  slaughter-houses. 

The  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce carefully  considered  this  canaigre 
question  and  have  much  faith  in  the 
outcome.  If  ranchers  will  take  liold 
and  raise  surticient  for  the  purpose,  a 
vigorous  effort  will  be  made  to  estab- 
lish a  tannery  in  San  iTiego.  Should 
that  fail,  the  crop  can  be  dried  or  made 
into  extract,  when  it  becomes  a  staple 
article  of  commerce. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


It  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


Bray's  Sons  &  Co., 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros.— Established  1855. 

connissiON  merchants, 

5Sao  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 
GR/\IM,    BEfVINS,    HrtY,  ETC 

Members  ot  the  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 

Forward  us  samples  ot  your  Grain,  Beans  and 
Dried  Fruit  and  wc  will  quote  you  prices. 

Consignments  handled  strictly  on  Commission 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer  with  quick  re- 
turns.   Correspondence  promptly  attended  tc 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 
^  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  ot  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

<SS"Per.sonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foitmci.v  Patent  AdHNCY 
presents  many  and  imijurtant  advantaKes  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  at 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  AgetK'y  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  mnnt  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  flrst-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 


The  Canaigre  Crop  of  Southern 
California. 

Our  readers  will  recall  our  frequent 
reference  to  the  native  plant  Rwmcx 
/ii/mrnusi-jxi/iis,  which  bears  the  loc:al 
name  "  canaij^re,"  and  has  a  root  which 
is  becoming  a  prominent  marketable 
commodity  because  of  its  large  tannin 
contents  which  make  it  valuable  to 
tanners  as  a  substitute  for  the  decreas- 
ing supply  of  tanning  barks.  Canai- 
gre is  commanding  such  attention  at 
the  South  that  the  San  Diego  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  just  prepared  a  spe- 
cial circular  calling  attention  to  the 
commercial  and  cultural  features  of 
the  crop.  As  the  plant  grows  success- 
fully wherever  it  has  so  far  been  tested 
in  the  State,  the  declarations  from  San 
Diego  have  a  wide  interest. 

Local  Experience  in  San  Diego. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  chamber  men- 
tioned Mr.  Paul  Junker  stated  that  the 
question  of  canaigre  growing  was  new 
to  San  Diego,  yet  the  growing  of  this 
plant  in  some  portions  of  arid  America 
has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  did  not  know  that  the  plant 
grew  at  all  in  this  county,  until  a  few 
months  since,  when  he  looked  the  mat- 
ter up  in  the  Tia  Juana  valley  and  suc- 
ceeded in  digging  several  hundred 
pounds  of  very  good  tubers.  Wishing 
to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the 
tanning  properties  of  these  wild  roots 
he  had  purchased  a  number  of  hides 
and  secured  the  services  of  George  A. 
Singer,  an  experienced  tanner,  to  han- 
dle the  .same.  He  then  displayed  a 
number  of  calf  skins  which  experts 
had  examined  and  pronounced  good. 
Several  of  those  present  also  examined 
the  leather  and  could  find  no  defects. 
Mr.  Junker  then  told  how  the  people 
of  Hawaii  are  becoming  interested  in 
canaigre  growing;  that  a  great  many 
acres  would  be  planted  this  year,  the 
seed  being  secured  of  H.  P.  Wood  of 
San  Diego.  That  gentleman  had  al- 
ready filled  one  or  two  orders,  and  this 
week  received  drafts  amounting  to 
nearly  $2000  for  more  tubers,  all  to  be 
used  for  seed.  He  is  filling  the  oi'ders 
from  New  Mexico.  The  speaker  went 
on  to  say  that  canaigre  is  an  annual 
with  a  top  somewhat  similar  to  the 
beet;  that  it  should  be  planted  in  No- 
vember and  December,  and  reaches 
maturity  about  the  month  of  June,  from 
which  time  until  November  it  lies  dor- 
mant. Each  tuber  planted  produces  a 
number,  resembling  very  much  dahlia 
roots,  though  somewhat  larger.  Tan- 
ners can  use  the  roots  green,  but  it  is 
better  if  they  are  chipped  or  shredded, 
and  dried,  or  else  made  into  extract. 
He  thought  a  ton  of  roots  for  tanning 
purposes  was  worth  about  $10. 

W.  B.  Spence  of  Otay  stated  that 
he  had  dug  up  a  good  many  plants  on 
his  place,  not  knowing  what  they 
were.  He  did  not  believe  they  were 
at  all  difficult  to  exterminate,  as  some 
had  feared. 

Mr.  Singer  was  called  for  and  stated 
that  he  had  tanned  the  skins  shown  by 
Mr.  Junker  in  just  twenty-one  days, 
while  it  would  have  taken  nearly  six 
weeks  to  bring  about  the  same  results 
with  oak  bark.  He  said  the  great 
forests  are  being  cut  down,  making  the 
demand  strong  for  gambier,  canaigre 
and  such.  There  is  no  danger  of  over- 
production. He  was  thoroughly  satis- 
fied that  San  Diego  ranchers  could 
profitably  grow  this  plant,  both  for 
home  consumption  and  shipment 
abroad.  He  stated  that  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  a  tannery 
could  not  do  a  successful  business  in 
San  Diego,  if  it  could  secure  the  tannin 
properties  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
Canaigre  was  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Junker  said  that  a  number  of 
years  ago  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
urged  the  planting  of  the  black  wattle 
because  the  bark  was  good  for  tanning 
purposes.  "How  much  better,"  he 
said,  "to  grow  canaigre,  which  ma- 
tures in  one  year,  while  it  takes  the 
wattle  almost  a  dozen  years." 

On  motion  of  Charles  Hubbell  the 
association  recommended  that  ranchers 
procure  seed  and  experiment  with  the 
growing  of  canaigre.  It  was  stated 
that  the  same  could  be  procured  at 
cost  of  Paul  Junker,  who  is  with  the 


Labor  Exchange,  corner  Seventh  and 
J  streets.  The  expense  will  be  about 
one  cent  per  pound,  possibly  a  cent 
and  a  quarter.  C.  T.  Dondore  immedi- 
ately ordered  one  ton. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  CULTURE  OF 
C.-VNAIGRE. 

Locution  and  Soil.  —  The  cheaper 
lands,  such  as  from  their  low  situation 
are  subject  to  frosts  and  therefore  not 
well  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  will 
make  the  best  canaigre  plantations. 
Even  lands  subject  to  occasional  over- 
flow are  not  objectionable.  On  such 
lands  the  wild  growth  is  found  in 
greatest  luxuriance.  Also,  most  any- 
where among  our  foothills,  in  the  deep 
loose  granite  soil  and  where  there  is 
an  abundant  natural  rainfall,  it  no 
doubt  will  thrive  to  perfection.  While 
the  wild  growth  is  confined  to  the 
sands  and  sandy  loams,  it  has  been 
found  that  if  the  roots  are  planted 
shallow  and  irrigated,  equally  large 
crops  are  produced  on  quite  heavy 
soils  and  the  roots  are  as  rich  in  tannic 
acid. 

Preparing  llu-  Land  for  Planting. — 
The  yield  of  this  crop  will,  like  Irish 
potatoes  and  some  other  root  crops, 
be  largely  governed  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  before  planting. 

The  plant  is  tenacious  of  life,  it  will 
live  under  almost  any  conditions,  but 
it  will  only  produce  a  large  yield  of 
new  growth  where  it  finds  congenial 
surrounding  conditions.  There  is  no 
crop  or  plant  that  will  make  a  large 
yield  without  certain  requirements, 
and  canaigre  is  no  exception.  With 
moisture  it  will  grow  as  a  weed  most 
anywhere  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  it  will  require  certain  conditions 
to  make  a  large  yield  of  roots,  one  of 
which  is  well  prepared,  deep,  loose  soil, 
if  the  soil  is  not  naturally  in  that  con- 
dition. 

Planting. — The  best  time  for  planting 
is  immediately  after  the  first  rain  or  as 
soon  as  the  soil  can  be  properly  pre- 
pared, the  earlier  the  better.  In  loca- 
tions where  the  soil  can  be  worked  it 
would  be  well  to  plant  even  before  any 
rain,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  an  early 
start  and  secure  a  larger  yield.  Canai- 
gre will  grow  only  during  ti|e  rainy 
season  and  will  die  down  in  May  to  re- 
main dormant  during  the  summer  and 
sprout  again  in  the  fall.  When  planted 
late  in  the  spring  it  should  be  left  in 
the  ground  a  second  season  to  secure  a 
good  crop. 

The  tubers  should  be  planted  in  rows 
very  much  like  Irish  potatoes,  the  rows 
to  be  about  thirty  inches  apart  and  the 
plants  nine  inches  in  the  row.  It  has 
been  found  that  they  will  grow  just  as 
large  that  way  as  if  planted  farther 
apart.  The  roots  planted  will  not  be 
lost,  but  will  be  harvested  with  the 
crop,  and  will  be  even  richer  in  tannic 
acid  than  when  first  planted.  It  is  es- 
timated that  at  the  distance  mentioned 
it  will  take  about  one  ton  to  the  acre, 
and  the  yield  should  be  from  eight  to 
ten  tons  per  acre.  Long  and  very 
heavy  roots  might  be  cut  about  five 
inches  from  the  top  and  that  part  only 
planted.  Care  must  be  taken  so  as  not 
to  put  them  too  deep,  and  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  plant  them  in  an  up- 
right position.  The  refuse  from  the 
large  roots  can  be  sold  to  the  tanner. 

Cultivation  should  be  just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  also  keep 
the  soil  in  a  loose  condition  until  the 
leaves  cover  the  ground.  The  one- 
horse  harrow-tooth  cultivator  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  best  implement  for  the 
purpose,  as  that  can  be  adjusted  to 
suit  the  width  of  the  rows.  Where  ir- 
rigated, a  thorough  cultivation,  of 
course,  should  follow  each  irrigation. 

Time  of  Harvesting. — With  the  crop 
planted  in  the  fall,  as  has  been 
stated,  growth  above  ground  ceases 
the  following  May,  but  the  roots,  al- 
though they  remain  dormant,  grow 
gradually  richer  in  tannic  acid  during 
the  year,  but  the  increase  is  quite  slow 
after  July.  In  the  fall  the  leaves  ap- 
pear above  the  ground  and  a  new 
bunch  of  roots  is  started,  but  the  en- 
tire hill  will  produce  no  more  new 
roots  than  would  each  single  tuber  if 
they  were  separated  and  replanted. 
Fi'om  this  it  appears  that  the  most 
profitable  way  to  grow  it  would  be  to 
replant  each'yeai-,  as  early  as  possible 


How's  This! 


We  oflfer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Howard  for  any 
case  ot  CataiTh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  C'ure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
tor  the  last  \h  years,  and  believe  him  pertectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  mad«^ 
by  their  fl'rm. 
'West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo.  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  IVlarvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  Ohio. 

Ha. I's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  ot  the 
system.  Price,  7.Sc.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists.  Testimonials  free, 


220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STRONG,  Manager. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering:, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7:23  IWnftK.E.T  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cai,. 
Open  All  Year.  :    A.  VAN  DER  NAILIEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  ot  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  82.");  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying, $50.  Established  1864.  Send  tor  Circular. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Trees!  Trees! 


THREE  CENTS  (3c.)  EACH. 

200O  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almond. 

1000  Nonparlel  Almond. 

1000  Cal.  Paper  Shell  Almond. 

1000  Clyman  Plum. 

400  Royal  Hative  Plum. 

2000  Tragedy  Prune. 

SOOO  French  Prune. 

800  Prunus  Simoni. 

900  Kelsey  Japan  Plum. 

1000  Blenheim  Apricots. 

800  Hale's  Early  Peach. 

1000  Yellow  St.  John  Peach. 

80O  McDevitt  Cling  Peach. 


Trees  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from 
diseases. 

W.  Treat  &  Son, 

Biggs.  Butte  County  California. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

^apa  Yalley  ^urseries. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

NEW  JAPANESE  PLUflS 


ALL  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 


Stock  Home-Grown,  Healthy  and  Unlrrigated. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  New  special  circulars. 
Fruits  all  Tested  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm.  Also, 
Qreenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs  (direct  importation), 
Seeds,  Etc.  Everything  flrst-class.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.  Special  quotations  to  large  planters. 


LEONARD  COATES, 

INJftF»rt   CALIFORISIrt. 


James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Has  a  Choice  Stock  of  YEARLING  NURSERY 
TREES  for  this  season's  planting.  Guaranteed 
free  from  di.sease  and  insect  pests,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  limes. 

Blenheim,  Royal  and  French  Apricots. 

Hungarian.  Tragedy  and  French  Prunes. 

Burhank,  Satsuma  and  Kelsey  Plums. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I..a  Prima.  Texas  Prolific,  I.X.  L  , 
Nonpariel  and  Languedoc  Almonds. 

Salway,  Crawford,  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari- 
eties of  Peaches, 

Also  Nectarines,  Apples.J'ears,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.   Don't  forget  to  write  for 
particulars.   Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.   Address  all  communications, 
J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 


Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  AW  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TBNNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoni 
Plums;  Bungoume  Japan  Apricots  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Poaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 


R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


P.  SEBIRE  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ussy, 
Calvados,  France. 

Largest  stock  of  FRl'IT  TKKE  STOCKS,  such 
as  Apple,  Pear,  Myrobolan  Plum,  Mahaleb  and 
Mazzard  Cherry,  Angers  Quince,  Small  Ever- 
greens, Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses, 

^  C.  G.  vanTUBERGEN,  JR.,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

CHOICE  Dl"TCH  BULBS  and  Bulbous  Plants 

ERNST  RIEMSCHNEIDER,  Altona, 
Germany. 

LILY  OF  THE   VALLEY.  BCLBS,  SEEDS- 
Garden  and  Agricultural. 
Catalogues  free.   Apply  to  C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO.. 
Box  920,  New  York,  or  A.  H.  HARTEVELT,  Box 
983,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

100,000 

01i\/e  Trees, 

Mission  and  Nevadillo, 

Three- Year-Old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  PRICES. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 


ALEXANDER  &  HA1»IM0N,  Orange  Trees. 


RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DEC^IDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF»ECIPII-T"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

0^  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogtie  and  Prices.  Correspondence  sollcitsd.  Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Bless.  Butte  Countv.  Cal. 


;  ESTABLISHED  1853.; 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
fore purchasing  your  Trees  or 
Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 


Stockton 
Nursery. 

E.  C  Clow/es, 


Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


Stoolcton 


California. 


Trees  F^or  Sale  ! 

First  Class,  4  to  6  feet,  at  3<r.    Inspector's  Certificate  furnished. 

P.  W.  TREAT,  Concord,  Cal. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

BeBt  Markut  lici-ry  known:  lara-e.  tirni  and  lus- 
cious. Ht.indK  travt'l  fim-i.w  bt-arH  iinnicnssel.v.  antl 
lias  two  crops  a  .vear:  M  cents  i>er  dozfu :  t'-i  per  I(K). 
AlHO  StrawberrieH.  Hlackbfrrica.  Goosebfrrlrs.  Cur- 
rants, etc  .  of  the  fincBt  Imported  varli^tli  H.  Prices 
on  application.   L.  i:.  .>I<-C'AXN,  Siiiita  t'ruz,  <;al. 

OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY 

 FOR  

First -Class  Fruit  Trees. 

HARRY  E.  HULBERT,  Prop. 

Grower  and  Dealer  in 

General  INursery  Stoclc. 
Salesyard,  Cor.  Third  and  Davis  Sts. 

Please  send  for  Price  Lists. 

223  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


-r^  I—*  1-7  |— 7  A   FINE  ASSORTMENT. 

■  rv.»_^E-*^3   best   varieties,  free  from 

 AND   pests  of  any  kind.  I'runuR 

w — w  r\  IVJT^^S  simoni,  BliiK.  Kostraver 
I  1 — ' 1^  1  ^3  and  .Murdorh  CliMiTlex: 
Black  CHlifornla  FIrh;  Klce  Soft  .Shell  and 
other  AInionilH;  .\nierl<<an  Sweet  C'lieHtnuts; 
I'rwparturleiis  Walnutn.  Hardy  mounialii  tfrown 
Oranjce  Tret-s.  Our  orantres  have  stood  22  dtjKrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawherry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  ^t.  SILVA  &  SOX,  LlucoLu,  Placer  County. 
California. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach.  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

B.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cai. 

TDCCC  nf  l^ni  11  I  iiii  .iSHLENOOR  prune,  Van 
I IILLO  Ul  UULU  DEMAN  •|umk e-W<"i(r  of 
Hiii  hank's  2«  Million  -newcri  ations."  STARK 
frees  PREPAID  <v.r.vwliere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  oiiar- 
anteed.  'I  lle••^;reaI  iiiir>erifs"s:n  e  Voij  over  HALF. 
M  ilnous  <if  U  Iiest  ti  i'cs  7"  years'  expi'i  ii-nce  cau 
grow;  tliev  "live  longer  and  bear  better."  Sic. 
MurUm.  STARK, B  1 1,  Louisiana, Mo., Rockport,  III. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


YROBOLAN  JNuRSERY. 

No  Irrigation. 

GrovA/ars   of   all    the  Leading 
\/arletles  of  Prult  Trees. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards, 

Alameda  County.  Cal. 


E.  J.  Bo\A/en, 

SEED  HERCH.ANT. 

Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address — 

815,  817  and  819  S&nsome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  a.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

SHD  RCVAL  APRICOTS  anfl  PRUSES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Before  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

W.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventnra  Co.,  Cal. 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture  ad 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

Pomona.  Los  AnReles  Co..  Cal. 

Olive  Trees. 


ALL  laNDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

our  Uouk  on  Olive  Culture. 


Send  tor 


Uudded  trees  of  the  leading  varlet  les.  one  and 
two-year  buds,  also  serdlini;  trees  from 
one  to  four  years  old  —  all  t;ood,  thrifty 
stoek.  free  from  scale. 

Also,  a  general  variety  of 

Nursery  Stock  and  Trees. 

Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

OROVILLE  C™  ASlATm 

OROVILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON   Pomona,  Cal. 


THE  GREATEST  PULVERIZER 
OF  THE  AGE  I 
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H 
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The  following  is  one  of  tho  many  unsolicited 
testimonials  we  have  received  as  tu  its  success: 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— 
GENT1.K.VIBN:— The  six-foot  Style  E  Morgan  Spad- 
ing Harrow  purchased  from  you  was  quickly  re- 
ceived In  good  order  on  tee  evening  of  the  3d. 
Although  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  the  boys  were 
so  impatient  to  see  it  work  they  put  It  immedi- 
ately together.  The  Urst  soil  we  tiled  it  on  Is  a 
clayey  loam,  plowed  and  sown  to  grain  last  Febru- 
ary ;  as  soon  as  the  boys  pushed  on  the  handle  to 
set  the  gauge,  the  machine  obeyed  instantly,  and 
lo  !  the  spades  sank  into  the  earth  nearly  four 
inches  and  left  the  ground  behind  as  mellow  as  it 
could  be  made,  and  as  level  as  a  house  floor.  The 
boys  all  went  perfectly  wild  over  it,  as  no  such 
work  had  ever  been  done  in  this  section  of  the 
country  before. 

We  next  put  it  at  work  harrowing  in  seed  grain, 
and  here  again  it  showed  its  superloiity  above  all 
other  machiues,  not  only  In  covering  the  seed  pi'r- 
fectly,  but  leaving  the  soil  most  thoroughly 
worked.  As  an  implement  for  working  in  orchards 
it  certainly  has  no  superior,  if  it  has  an  equal. 
Four  times  working  over  with  a  Disc  Harrow 
would  not  equal  one  with  a  .Uorgran  K  Harrow. 
In  fact,  if  I  could  toi  get  another  I  would  uot  sell 
it  for  double  the  price  I  paid  you.  Yours  respect- 
fully, AUG.  OLNEY. 

CoulterviUe,  Cal.,  Nov.  12th,  IWH. 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  youp 

WAGONS 

Any  tnze  yon  want,  20 
(o56m  hitzh.  Tires  1 
to  8  in  wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axlo.  Hav^'M 
1'omI  nmny  times  m 
a  seafk>n  to  have  set 
of  lov  wheels  to  fit 
yourwaffon  forhaulioff 
ffraia,  fodder,  mannre. 
boKH.  Arc.  No  reaettinip  of 
tiroB  Oatl'g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

208-211  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Condacted  on  both  the  European  and 
American  Plan. 

This  favorite  hotel,  located  in  the  best  and  most 
central  portion  of  the  city,  is  under  the  experienced 
management  of  CH.^S.  MONTGOMf:RY,  and  is  as 
gooti.  if  not  the  best.  Family  and  Business  Men's 
Hotel  In  San  Francisco. 

Home  Comforts.  Cuisine  Unexcelled.  First-Class 
Service  and  the  Highest  Standard  of  Respectabil- 
ity Guaranteed. 

Our  rooms  cannot  be  surpassed  for  Neatness  and 
Comfort. 

Electric  return  call  bells  and  electric  lights. 

Board  and  Room,  per  day,  *l  .a5,  $1.5ll.  »1.75  &  ta.OO. 
Board  and  Room,  per  week,  $7.00  to  $12.00.  Single 
Rooms.  M  cts.  lo  *l.(in. 

Free  Coach  to  and  from  the  hotel. 


DBIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALU 

Q|.p       ITWILLOONTROLTHB  MOST 

Dl  I  vioioua  HOn»B. 

79,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sninple  nmlliMl  X  ('  for  01  nfl 

Nickel,  «l. 50. 
Stallion  Bits  SO  cts.  enra. 

RiCINE MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 
BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

  DEALERS  IN 

PAPER, 

SI2  to  SI6  Sacranento  St.,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE.  MrFALL  &  CO   Portland.  Or. 


Ho\A/lancl  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


OUR 


ISItns.  Spanish  Needlos  and  Dip  NiH'dlHS 
are  the  best  Instriuiu'iilA  for  hunting  mliu'r- 
aU.    BEN.  a.  STAUFFER.  Uarrlaburg,  Pa. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULI 


r.iN. 
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The   State  Board 
of  Trade. 


We  continue  on  this 
pa^^e  the  series  of 
views  showing'  what 
the  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia are  doing  in 
displaying  their  re- 
sources and  produc- 
tions in  the  perma- 
nent exhibit  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade 
in  San  Francisco.  We 
trust  this  showing 
will  being  the  efforts 
of  the  Board  promi- 
nently to  the  atten- 
tion of  people  who 
cannot  conveniently 
visit  the  metropolis 
and  convince  them  of 
the  desirability  of 
placing  before  the 
eyes  of  visitors  an 
attractive  exponent 
of  the  wealth  and 
adaptations  of  the 
whole  State. 

The  State  Board  of 
Trade  is  now  doing 
more  for  the  proper 
exposition  of  Califor- 
nia's resources  and 
industries  than  ever  STATE  BOARP  OP  TRADE  : 
before,  but  its  work- 
can  be  still  extended.    It  is  now  proposed  to  move 
forward  in  a  progressive  manner  by  soliciting  more 
generous  contributions  from  the  business  interests 
of  San  Francisco.    All  such  will  be  invited  to  become 


EXHIBITS    OP   PLACER    AND   TULARE   COUNTIES,    AND   PART    OP   STATE    EXHIBIT    ON    THE  RIOHT. 


members  at  a  nominal  fee,  and  to  pay  a  small  sum  of 
money  in  dues  every  month.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  benefits  shall  be  one-sided.  A  special  feature  will 
be  to  entertain  distinguished  visitors  to  the  citv. 


STATE    BOARD   OP   TRADE:    PART    OP    VENTURA    COUNTY'S    BEAN    PAGODA,    AND    SOLANO    COUNTY    EXHIBIT   ON    THE  LEPT. 


The  social  featui-e  will  not  be  the  only  benefit  to  the 
members,  for  instructive  entertainments  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  board  of  directors,  to  wliich  all  will  be 
1  invited.    These  departures  will  infuse  new  life  into 

the  orgamzation,  and 
m  11  k-  e  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  a  bu- 
i-eau  of  useful  and 
instructive  informa- 
tion for  those  who 
desire  to  settle  in  the 
city  and  State  and 
engage  in  agricul- 
ture, horticulture, 
viticulture  or  manu- 
facturing pursuits. 
To  increase  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country 
is  to  increase  the 
business  of  Ihis  city, 
and  the  country  will 
be  as  greatly  bene- 
fited as  the  city. 

The  exhibits  shown 
on  this  page  are 
uniijue  and  attract- 
ive, but  there  are 
many  others  of  sim- 
ilar character  which 
we  hope  to  show  ere 
long.  Although  the 
display  at  the  Board 
rooms  is  widely  rep- 
resentative because 
all  parts  of  the  State 
should  share  in  it, 
more  counties  should 
take  space  and  thus 
make  the  affair  more 
true  tolocal  interests. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 

I  >reek.    1  M:inth.   3  M-mlhs.    I  Year. 
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of  it  uncultivated,  which  will  grow  suirar  beets,  and 
the  product  nf  that  much  land  will  keci)  a  factory  as 
lart^e  as  that  at  Chino  busy  during  the  season. 

,  We  are  jflad  that  the  discussion  of 

„  the  desirability  of  nnakiiig  more 

Tests.  " 

ample  provision  for  the  milking 
tests  of  dairy  cows  at  the  State  Fair  is  proceeding. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter  to  all  dairy- 
men, and  promises  to  give  us  far  more  accurate 
testimony  on  the  values  of  cows  than  we  now  have. 
In  this  issue  Mr.  Hall  of  Sacramento  replies  to  some 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Ashburner  and  more  fully  sets 
forth  his  ideas  on  the  subjects  involved.  We  hope 
all  interested  in  cows  will  read  carefully  what  is  said 
by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Ashburner  and  give  us  their 
own  opinions  on  the  cow  tests  and  how  to  make  them 
more  widely  useful  and  popular.  We  ought  to  have 
much  more  discussion  on  dairy  topics;  and  if  this 
subject  induces  our  readers  to  take  to  pen  and  paper, 
it  may  be  easier  for  thern  to  proceed  to  a  more  gen- 
eral discussion  of  dairy  policy  and  practice. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  San  Diego 
canaiKre.  that  arrangements  have  been  per- 
fected by  the  ranchers  of  the 
vicinity  for  the  planting  of  canaigre  on  a  large 
scale,  and  a  company  has  been  organized  to  handle 
the  ))roduct.  A  tannery  is  to  be  erected  in  that  city 
to  cost  $10,000,  and  the  plant  will  be  extended  as 
rapidly  as  the  supply  of  canaigre  increases.  The 
roots  grow  wild  in  Lower  California,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved the  outi)ut  can  be  largely  increased  by  culti- 
vation. There  was  an  account  of  the  San  Diego 
proclamation  about  canaigre  in  last  week's  RrRAi.. 
A  new  bulletin  on  the  subject  will  be  issued  soon  by 
Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  University  Experiment  Station 
at  Berkeley.  The  reader  probably  knows  that  the 
sale  of  the  canaigre  crop  does  not  necessarily  depend 
upon  erection  of  local  tanneries,  though  those  estab- 
lishments may  be  profitable.  Canaigre  extract  can 
be  sold  ill  the  East  and  in  Europe. 


I   From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  might  be  supposed  in  view  of  his  well-known 
political  experiences  that  Mr.  Estee  would  know  how 
to  take  defeat  gracefully;  but  it  seems  not  so.  He 
does  not  accept  the  returns  which  give  the  Governor- 
ship to  Mr.  Budd  as  honestly  reflecting  the  will  of 
people;  and  in  a  letter  made  public  last  week  he  im- 
plies that  there  have  been  gross  frauds  in  counting 
the  votes.  At  the  same  time  he  declares  that  if  Mr. 
Budd's  title  to  the  office  is  to  be  contested,  it  must 
be  by  some  other  than  himself.  To  this  Mr.  Budd 
has  replied  in  spirited  denunciation  of  the  charge  of 
fraud,  adding  that  he  does  not  want  the  Governor- 
ship if  he  is  not  elected  to  it,  and  inviting  the  fullest 
investigation  of  Mr.  Estee's  charges.  Mr.  Estee  s 
answer  to  this  proposition  is  to  settle  the  matter  by 
an  extra-judicial  reference  to  Judges  Beatty  and 
Temple  of  the  State  Supreme  Court — one  a  Republi- 
can and  the  other  a  Democrat.  Nothing  has  yet 
come  of  this  suggestion,  and  probably  nothing  will 
come  of  it.  A  very  practical  criticism  of  it  is  that 
any  settlement  which  Judges  Beatty  and  Temple 
might  agree  upon  would  be  no  settlement  at  all.  The 
laws  provide  a  way  for  the  determination  of  all  such 
matters;  and  no  judgment  rendered  by  a  commission 
representing  the  candidates  would  have  any  sort  of 
legal  character  or  effect.  It  is  expressly  provided 
by  statute  that  "any  elector  of  the  State  may  con- 
test the  election  of  any  person  declared  elected  Go\  - 
ernor,'"  etc.,  '•  within  twenty  days  after  the  declara 
tion  of  the  result  of  the  election,"  etc.  For  the 
trial  of  the  case  each  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislative  body  must  select  seven  of  its  members  by 
lot;  and  the  fourtcH-n  persons  thus  chosen  are  em 
powered  as  a  court  to  investigate  and  adjudge  the 
matters  charged.  In  any  proceeding  of  this  sort  al 
Sacramento  this  winter  the  partisan  advantage 
would  rest  largely  with  the  Republicans,  since  in  the 
Assembly  there  are  80  Republicans  and  only  12 
Democrats,  and  in  the  Senate  40  {Republicans  and 
only  14  Democrats.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  the  mutter  will  come  to  a  formal  contest.  It  is 
not  believed  that  the  managers  of  either  party  would 
like  to  have  the  recoi'd  of  their  doings  in  the 
"  tough  "  wards  of  San  Francisco  made  public. 

The  foremost  popular  interest  in  the  coming  legis 
lative  session  is  the  Senatorial  election.  Since  the 
Republicans  have  an  overwhelming  majority,  they 
will  of  course  name  the  Senator.  Before  the  election 
three  weeks  ago  the  names  most  prominently 
urged  for  the  place  were  those  of  George  C.  Perkins 
and  M.  H.  De  Young.  It  has  genei'ally  been  assumed 
that  the  chances  of  the  latter  were  lost  in  the  rout  of 
the  Burns-Estee  crowd  to  which  he  belongs,  but  we 
see  no  reason  to  regard  this  as  an  established  fact. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  De  Young  was  the 
first  choice  of  the  railroad  interest  for  the  last  va- 
cancy; and  he  probably  stands  now  in  the  same  rela- 
tion. His  chances  ivst,  we  believe,  upon  the  ability 
of  the  railroad  interest — in  combination  with  such 
other  political  forces  as  De  Young  with  his  news- 
paper and  his  "  sack  "  can  bring  to  bear — to  control 
the  Legislature.  Of  course,  De  Youngs  election 
would  finish  the  Republican  party  in  California,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  backers  care  anything  for  parties, 
excei)ting  as  they  may  be  used  for  personal  and  mer- 
cenary ends.  By  the  common  judgment,  Mr.  Per- 
kins is  allowed  to  have  the  better  chance,  but  upon 
what  ba.sis  his  hopes  rest,  we  have  no  knowledge. 
The  only  other  candidate  who  is  taken  seriously  is 
Irving  M.  Scott  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  will  inherit  Perkins'  strength  if  it  should 
be  found  that  he  cannot  make  it.  All  three  of  the 
men  named  are  millionaires  and  all  are  allied  closely 
with  the  railroad  and  other  capitalistic  interests. 
Will  the  time  never  come  when  some  man  of  the  peo- 
ple can  be  chosen  to  represent  California  in  the 
United  States  Senate  ? 

The  war  between  China  and  Japan  has  reached  a 
stage  where  the  former  stands  utterly  beaten  and 
humiliated.  On  sea  and  land  she  has  suffered  a 
series  of  knock-outs,  the  last  involving  the  loss  of  her 
naval  stronghold  of  Port  Arthur.  Her  navy  is  gone, 
her  land  forces  paralyzed,  and  the  victorious  Japs 
may,  unless  Western  nations  interfere,  march  upon 
the  Chinese  capital  of  Peking.  It  is  a  complete 
triumph  of  a  petty  country,  organized  in  its  political 
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The  Week. 

Another  rainstorm  has  come  iust 

Weather  and 

as  people  were  becoming  clamor- 
tropi..  ^^^^^       .^^         though  as  we  write 

on  Tuesday  it  does  not  ap])ear  that  the  downpour 
has  extended  to  the  interior  generally,  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  promise  and  as  evidence  that  the  clouds 
are  not  dry.  It  is  really  becoming  very  necessary 
that  another  general  wetting  should  be  given.  Grass 
and  grain  which  started  freely  with  the  October 
rain  have  begun  to  show  the  ill  effects  of  more  than 
thirty  days'  drouth,  and  need  help  to  keep  a-grow- 
ing.  '  Plowing,  which  was  generally  taken  up  right 
after  election,  had,  in  many  cases  to  be  stopped  be- 
cause of  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  so  that  not 
nearly  as  much  ground  has  been  turned  up  to  this 
date  as  was  anticipated.  However,  if  we  get  a 
good,  generous  rain  soon,  it  will  drown  the  croakers. 

We  are  sending  out  the  Rr  rai. 

Thanksgiving.  ^j^^.jj^^    ^^^^    ^j.^^,  ^j^;^ 

week,  so  that  the  printers  can  obey  the  commands  of 
Messrs.  Cleveland  and  Markham  and  do  their  full 
duty  in  the  disposition  of  the  turkey  crop.  The 
editor  will  have  to  content  himself  this  year  with  a 
back-number  Shanghai  rooster,  and  it  contents  him 
to  think  that  many  of  his  readers  will  be  similarly 
blessed,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  projiortionally  thank- 
ful. This  matter  of  stomachic  distention  is,  how- 
ever, largely  an  allair  of  notion  or  sentiment  and 
one  should  on  all  accounts  be  more  comfortable  with 
a  dinner  of  herbs  than  with  a  stalled  ox  under  his 
waistcoat.  To  be  thankful  is  the  main  thing,  and 
probably  Mr.  Manning,  the  fruitarian,  will  be  just  as 
happy  with  his  grapes  and  bananas  as  we  with  our 
rooster.  Therefore,  let  each  in  his  own  way  rejoice 
and  give  thanks. 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  beet 
sugar  production  would  go  ahead 
in  this  State  in  spite  of  the 
bounty-jumping  by  Congress.  Chino  factory  made 
a  fine  run  and  closed  up  in  October.  The  output  at 
Alvarado  will  be  greater  than  usual,  and  we  presume 
Watsonville  will  keep  up  its  record  of  progress.  In 
southern  California  the  beet  area  promises  to  ex- 
tend considerably  the  coming  season.  It  is  reported 
from  San  Bernardino  that  experimental  beet-grow- 
ing this  season  has  shown  as  high  as  10.6  per  cent  of 
saccharine;  matter  in  the  beet,  and  officials  from  the 
Chino  factory  are  ready  to  contract  for  the  product 
of  r)00  acres  for  the  coming  season.  If  the  contracts 
are  closed,  and  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  season  is 
satisfactory,  capital  is  ready  at  once  to  put  up  a  fac- 
tory there.    Experts  say  there  are  5000  acres,  most 


Sngar. 


The  H«irse 


We  are  *lispo.sed  to  insist  here- 
after upon  a  royal  sample  of  fruit 
or  other  produce,  when  such  com- 
modity is  submitted  for  our  expert  examination. 
What  will  constitute  a  royal  sample  may  be  learned 
j  through  a  dis]jatch  from  Kansas,  which  says  that  a 
cold-storage  firm  of  that  State  "  has  shipped  to  Eng- 
land through  a  New  ^'ork  house  a  carload  of  selected 
Jonathan  apples,  for  the  consumption  of  royalty. 
The  apples. came  from  the  Wellhouse  orchard  in  Fair- 
mount  township,  the  largest  in  the  world.  "  The 
selection  of  (Brother)  Jonathan  apples  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  \'ictorian  household  may  in  itself  be 
consider(>d  suggestive,  if  not  indeed  reminiscent. 
The  next  donation  from  opulent  Kansas  to  the  starv- 
ing royalty  of  England  should  consist  of  a  carload  of 
Yankee  Doodle  ])ears. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the 
great  horse  show  in  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  in  this  city  began  and 
will  continue  until  Saturday  night,  the  att'air  pro- 
gressing from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  each 
day.    It  is  not  only  a  rich  and  varied  equine  display, 
but  it  is  a  social  affair  of  the  greatest  proportions 
and  will  distribute  a  large  amount  of  money  to  all 
classes  from  bootblack  and  cabman  to  florist  and 
]  milliner.    The  arena  is  larger  by  far  than  the  one 
used  at  the  New  York  show,  and  will  give  ample  op- 
'  portunity  to  show  ort'  the  four-in-hand  coaches  and 
j  drags,  the  tandems  and  dog-carts,  the  breaks  and  T 
[  carts,  the  road  rigs  and  Irish  jaunting  cars,  the 
thoroughbreds  and  trotters,  the  hackneys  and  ponies, 
and  even  the  twelve-mule  team  that  made  the  trip 
I  from  Fresno  to  this  city  driven  by  a  jerk  line.  High 
I  banks  of  seats  will  accommodate  thousands  of  people. 

.     ,  It  is  a   very  serious  matter  to 

I,a%\  less 

,  leave  isolated  rural  communities 

Tramps.  i  r  t  j. 

at  the  mercy  of  marauding  tramps. 
The  country  is  generous  to  the  unfortunate  tramp 
who  asks  food  and  shelter,  but  the  organized  bands 
of  robbers  must  be  jironiptly  met  and  dispersed,  or 
jailed  if  crime  has  been  con'itnitted.  It  was  reported 
bj'  telegraph  on  Tuesday  that  trami)s  to  the  number 
of  1.50  were  overrunning  the  towns  of  Glendora  and 
liamanda  Park,  in  r,,os  Angeles  county.  They  wen- 
organized  into  squads  with  captains  and  lieutenants. 
They  raided  a  store  at  fJlendora  and  stole  $150 
worth  of  goods,  including  all  the  jewelry  the  pro- 
prietor had.  They  are  said  to  have  raided  two 
stores  at  Lamanda  Park  and  stolen  quantities  of 
goods.  The  sheritt'  of  Los  Angeles  county  organized 
a  posse  of  twenty  men  and  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
tramps.  County  officials  everywhere  should  note 
these  facts  and  take  measures  to  protect  the  people 
from  such  invasion.  It  is  very  likely  that  there  will 
be  many  men  aloof  this  winter  without  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  both  to  save  them  from  crime  and  the 
communities  from  s|)oliation,  there  should  be  system- 
atic charities  arranged  in  all  towns,  and.  so  far  as 
possible,  in  rural  nciirhborhoods.  It  will  be  wiser  to 
foresee  and  thus  prevent  the  evil  than  to  struggle 
with  it. 
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and  military  systems  upon  Western  models,  over  a 
great  country  which  adheres  to  its  old  systems  and 
fights  with  its  obsolete  weapons.  It  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved that  Europe  and  America  will  allow  China  to 
be  destroyed  and  made  subject  to  Japan.  The  victor 
will  be  made  to  quit;  the  vanquished  will  be  forced 
to  pay  the  costs  of  his  own  undoing;  Corea  (the 
original  subject  of  contention)  will  fall  to  Japan. 
This  will  probably  be  the  immediate  outcome.  The 
larger  effects  of  the  war  will  be  the  expansion  of 
Japanese  ambition  and  the  awakening  of  China  to 
the  value  of  things  hitherto  rejected.  It  may  not  be 
deemed  a  Christian  sentiment,  but  the  Rural  has 
no  wish  to  see  China  take  on  the  ways  of  Western 
civilization.  We  have  no  wish  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  her  untold  millions,  accustomed  to  low  stand- 
ards of  life,  in  the  world's  markets.  We  have  a  hard 
enough  time  of  it  standing  off  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe. 

The  Young  Czar  of  Russia,  about  whom  Europe 
was  in  such  a  tremble  of  alarm  a  month  ago,  is 
going  about  his  affairs  in  a  way  which  makes  the  dip- 
lomats wonder  why  they  were  afraid.  He  has  asked 
his  father's  ministers  to  remain  in  his  service  ;  has 
announced  that  changes  will  only  be  made  as  new 
conditions  arise  ;  and  all  things  Russian  are  running 
along  in  their  accustomed  groove.  Young  Nicholas 
has  made  one  innovation,  which  speaks  well  for  his 
personal  courage  and  will  certainly  commend  him  to 
his  people.  His  father  never  left  his  palace  walls, 
unless  surrounded  by  a  military  guard  for  protection 
against  the  bombs  of  the  nihilists.  The  young  man, 
during  the  past  week,  has  walked  freely  through  the 
streets  unattended,  apparently  without  the  fear  of 
assassins  before  his  eyes.  On  Monday  of  this  week 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Alix  was  solemnized 
amid  much  expressions  of  popular  enthusiasm  as 
seem  to  imply  affection  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
people  for  their  new  ruler. 


The  entire  issue  of  fifty  millions  in  five  per  cent 
bonds  has  been  sold  to  a  syndicate  of  New  York 
bankers  at  117.077 — that  is  at  a  premium  of  seven- 
teen cents  and  a  fraction  per  dollar.  This  will  give 
the  Government  about  $58,500,000  in  gold,  which  will 
bring  the  gold  reserve  in  the  treasury  up  to  about 
$11(5,000,000.  This  sale  in  bulk,  while  advantageous 
to  the  Government  in  a  sense,  will  be  severely  criti- 
cized because  it  shuts  out  a  multitude  of  small  bid- 
ders who  wished  to  invest  in  Government  securities 
without  paying  toll  to  the  banks. 


Gleanings. 


EvKHV  egg  which  goes  out  from  the  Le  Grand  poultry  ranch 
of  West  Kiverside  bears  the  date  upon  which  it  was  laid 
plainly  stamped  upon  it. 

The  Dawson  packing-house  and  the  Fisher  Can  Company's 
works  at  San  Jose  burned  down  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 
The  los-ses  will  foot  up  11.50,000. 

Texas  Tribune:  A  number  of  farmers  'a  this  vicinity 
formed  a  club  and  had  a  schooner  load,  about  300  sacks,  of  pota- 
toes brought  to  Maine  Prairie  from  the  river  islands.  The 
amount  of  vegetables  purchased  this  fall  from  the  river  farm- 
ers by  those  living  in  the  interior  was  something  enormous. 

The  Davisville  Tribune  declares  that  the  grain  on  the  high 
land  is  beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  the  long  spell  of  dry 
weather.  It  is  not  absolutely  suffering,  and  if  rain  comes 
within  two  weeks  no  serious  harm  will  be  done.  As  a  pro- 
tracted north  wind  is  generally  followed  by  a  storm  the  farm- 
ers are  not  worried. 

Winters  correspondence,  Nov.  31st:  The  weather  is  quite 
cool  but  there  has  not  yet  been  any  frost.  The  fruit-growers 
are  becoming  anxious  about  it.  A  good  frost  now  would  cause 
the  leaves  to  drop  off  and  the  work  of  pruning  could  be  carried 
on  with  greater  facility.  The  fruit-growers  are  pruning 
peach  and  apricot  trees.  Grass  is  wilting  and  there  is  fear 
that  the  young  grain  will  die.  The  farmers  are  very  anxious 
for  rain. 

GiLROY  Gazette:  Good  fruit  well  packed  and  displayed 
handsomely  is  half  sold.  The  extra  price  obtained  and  quick 
sales  will  more  than  repay  the  extra  cost.  Advertising  is 
what  pays.  The  pretty  packages  of  prunes,  raisins,  etc.,  con- 
stitute a  good  advertisement  of  these  California  products. 
Foreigners  are  fine  packers  who  know  how  to  tickle  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  palate.  Goods  sent  abroad  should  be  put  in  at- 
tractive packages.  A  big  market  could  be  obtained  in  Eng- 
land for  our  dried  fruits  if  shippers  would  only  adopt  good 
advertising  and  distributing  methods. 


Who  Has  Mules? 


To  THE  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  best 
place  in  this  State  to  obtain  a  team  of  good  mules? 
Who  is  breeding  or  selling  mules  or  importing  them? 
The  nearer  the  address  is  to  this  place  the  better  it 
will  suit  me.  E.  W.  Putnam. 

Warm  Springs,  Alameda  Co. 


The  State  Horticultural  Convention. 


CHAIRMAN 


BUCK. 


From  first  to 
last  the  chief 
interest  in  the 
H  o  r  t  i  c  ultural 
Convention  has 
been  the  sub- 
ject of  trans- 
portation. The 
agitation  start- 
ed two  weeks 
ago  in  Placer 
county  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  the 
meeting  in  the 
Capitol  on  Mon- 
day, reached 
its  climax  on 
Wednesday  in 
an  open  confer- 
ence between 

five  hundred  fruit  growers  and  the  chief  traffic 
officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
There  was  plain  talk  on  both  sides.  One  grower 
followed  another  in  testifying  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  fresh-fruit  industry.  It  was  shown  that 
the  returns  for  the  past  season  had  been  in- 
adequate— in  many  instances  less  than  the  actual 
freight  charges — and  there  was  substantial  agree- 
ment that  without  reform  the  industry  could  not 
live.  It  was  explained  at  length  what  its  failure 
would  imply,  not  only  to  the  growers,  but  to  the 
railroad  company.  Many  of  the  speakers  denounced 
the  railroad  policy  of  exacting  all  the  traffic  will 
bear  in  severe  and  bitter  terms.  Through  all  this 
the  railroad  men  sat  and  listened.  For  once  they 
heard,  not  from  political  demagogues,  not  from  a 
time-serving  press,  but  from  first  hands — direct  from 
the  men  of  the  soil — the  discontent  and  indignation 
felt  by  the  producers  of  California  toward  the  rail- 
road. 

THE  CASE  AOAINST  THE  RAILROAD. 

The  charges  were  many:  Excessive  freight  rates, 
failure  to  make  reasonable  time,  unfairness  in  the 
wording  of  contracts,  tardiness  in  the  making  of  re- 
turns, and  exactions  innumerable,  great  and  small. 
Some  gave  special  emphasis  to  the  demand  for  re- 
duced freights,  while  others,  including  L.  W.  Buck 
of  Vacaville,  and  A.  Block  of  Santa  Clara,  were 
chiefly  interested  in  such  expedition  of  trains  as 
would  permit  shipment  in  ventilated  cars.  Upon 
this  latter  proposition  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk,  it  being  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration.  Mr.  Block  declared  that  if  he 
could  be  assured  of  a  five-day  schedule  for  ventilated 
cars  between  points  of  shipment  in  California  and 
Chicago,  he  would  not  consider  the  present  price 
($250  per  car)  a  grievance;  that  he  would  rather  pay 
the  rate  for  such  service  than  to  have  such  service  as 
we  have  had  hitherto  without  charge;  and  the  storm 
of  applause  which  greeted  this  declaration  showed 
how  the  feeling  ran. 

The  chief  fight  for  the  other  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion, namely,  for  a  straight  cut  in  rates,  was  made 
by  the  Placer  county  people.  They  declared  that 
the  Oregon  rate  was  only  $150  per  car  as  against 
$250  with  us;  that  no  extra  charge  was  made  for  the 
use  of  refrigerator  cars;  that  the  time  from  Oregon 
to  Minneaijolis  was  only  four  days;  that  the  rate  on 
tea  cars  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  was 
only  $125  per  car;  and,  upon  these  statements,  based 
charges  of  extortion  and  discrimination  against  the 
S.  P.  Co.  To  reproduce  all  the  arguments  presented 
is  quite  beyond  the  Rural's  resources,  and  it  is  per- 
haps enough  to  say  that  they  were  enforced  in  most 
positive  and  emphatic  fashion.  It  was  furthermore 
declared  that,  unless  there  should  follow  both  a  de- 
duction in  rates  and  a  quickening  of  the  service,  the 
fresh-fruit  industry  in  Placer  county  must  go  to  the 
wall.  The  Placer  county  view  of  the  case  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Fresno  and  other  delegates,  and  was 
supported  in  a  series  of  very  earnest  speeches. 

THE  RAILROAD  IN  REPLY. 

The  answer  was  in  the  best  possible  temper.  Mr. 
Smurr,  head  of  the  S.  P.  freight  department,  won 
instant  good  will  by  the  directness  and  frankness 
of  his  manner.  He  made  no  attempt  to  flatter  the 
vanities  of  his  hearers  or  to  cajole  them  with  unctious 
or  ornamental  talk.  He  was  strictly  business  from 
first  to  last.  He  said  that  the  railroad  company 
realized  that  the  fresh  fruit  industry  of  California 
was  in  hard  straits  and  was  seriously  anxious  to  do 
its  fair  share  toward  preserving  it;  and  to  that  end 
was  willing  to  consider  any  propositions  which  might 
be  made  to  it.  He  hoped  the  Convention  would 
formulate  its  wishes  and  name  a  committee  to  arbi- 
trate concerning  them;  and  assured  the  Convention 
that  such  committee  would  be  met  in  the  spirit  of 
good  will  and  an  earnest  wish  to  reach  an  accommo- 
dation just  to  everybody  and  under  which  the  fruit 
interest  might  continue  to  be  the  source  of  genex-al 
prosperity.     Referring  to  the  statements  above 


quoted  relative  to  the  Oregon  fruit  rate,  he  said 
that  he  could  only  say  that  he  had  no  information 
concerning  them;  that  he  could  not  deal  seriously 
with  a  statement  which  had  no  more  authoritative 
support  than  a  newspaper  clipping.  But,  if  it  were 
true,  it  only  went  to  explain  why  it  was  that  the 
Oregen  roads  were  bankrupt  and  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  The  S.  P.,  he  said,  was  not  ready  to  do 
business  on  a  bankrupt  basis.  As  to  the  tea  rate, 
he  said  that  a  low  rate  had  been  made  because  it  was 
necessary  to  compete  with  the  Suez  canal  for  that 
class  of  business.  For  such  goods,  he  said,  it  was 
better  to  get  a  little  something  than  nothing  at  all. 
But  he  declared  that  to  carry  all  its  freight  at  that 
rate  would  be  ruinous,  adding  that  if  the  S.  P.  Co. 
were  required  to  perform  all  its  traffic  at  the  rates 
now  ruling  for  overland  fruit  carriage  it  could  not 
meet  its  expenses.  Mr.  Smurr  entered  at  length 
into  the  question  of  expediting  trains  of  ventilated 
cars,  explaining  that  the  routes  operated  by  his 
company  were  but  one  or  two  links  in  the  chain,  and 
that  it  had  no  other  power  than  that  of  moral  suasion 
over  its  eastern  connections.  He  maintained  that 
the  delinquencies  of  this  past  season  were  due  to 
the  strike,  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  base  charges 
against  the  railroad  company  upon  conditions  which 
it  had  no  power  to  remedy.  Asked  by  Mr.  Block  of 
Santa  Clara  if  the  railroad  company  would  be  willing 
to  establish  a  schedule  for  trains  of  ventilated  cars, 
with  a  series  of  forfeits  for  delay — say  fifty  dollars 
for  each  day  of  such  delay — Mr.  Smurr  replied  that 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question;  that  the  railroad 
was  engaged  in  the  business  of  carrying  freight,  but 
that  it  could  not  go  into  the  business  of  insuring  it. 
At  every  point  Mr.  Smurr  defended  the  policy  of  the 
railroad  company  as  best  he  could,  but  in  conclusion 
declared  that  the  company  would  undertake  to  give 
a  five-day  (120-hour)  service  during  next  season. 
This  was  his  nearest  approach  to  a  promise,  and  it 
was  hailed  with  applause.  The  general  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  a  great  concession  had  been 
gained,  not  so  much  in  the  point  of  definite  pledges 
as  in  the  evident  alarm  of  the  railroad  for  its  fruit 
traffic  and  in  its  willingness  to  make  terms  under 
which  it  can  live 

NO  DEFINITE  PROMISES. 

Thinking  the  whole  matter  over,  after  the  day 
was  past,  I  could  not  feel  that  the  triumph  had  been 
very  notable.  Mr.  Smurr  and  Mr.  Curtis  (who  fol- 
lowed in  an  analysis  of  railroad  charges)  were  re- 
spectful and  good  tempered;  but  that  was  all.  My 
impression  is  that  the  conferences  to  follow  between 
the  railroad  people  and  a  committee  representing 
the  growers  will  compromise  on  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
pedited service  for  ventilated  cars;  but  this  has  been 
done  before,  with  what  results  it  is  not  necessary  to 
tell.  In  my  judgment  there  is  but  one  way  to  assure 
an  expedited  service  that  may  be  depended  upon ; 
namely,  by  arranging  a  series  of  forfeits.  If  Mr. 
Block's  proposition  to  forfeit  fifty  dollars  for  each 
day's  delay  beyond  schedule  time  can  be  enforced, 
then  something  may  come  of  it;  but  without  this  or 
some  similar  system  we  shall  have  small  faith  in  it. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  railroad  people  must 
do  something  or  lose  the  fresh-fruit  traffic.  It  is  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  threatening  the 
business,  and  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  growers, 
that  they  will  meet  the  committee  which  lias  been 
named  to  treat  with  them.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are:  H.  Weinstock  of  Sacramento;  H.  P. 
Stabler,  Sutter;  F.  H.  Buck,  Solano;  George  D. 
Kellogg,  Placer;  J.  Z.  Anderson,  Santa  Clara;  N.W. 
Motheral,  Kings;  D.  T.  Prowler,  Fresno;  N.  P.  Chip- 
man,  Tehama;  with  the  President  of  the  State  Fruit 
Exchange — B.  F.  Walton  of  Sutter.  Immediately 
upon  its  organization  the  committee  set  to  work  col- 
lecting information,  and  early  in  December  it  will  go 
down  to  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets  with  a  de- 
mand for  an  expedited  service  and  for  a  flat  reduc- 
tion in  the  fruit-car  rate. 

MARKETINd. 

The  subject  of  marketing  came  in  for  rather  less 
attention  than  was  expected.  Mr.  Weinstock's 
paper  (printed  in  full  last  week),  while  it  was  received 
with  universal  favor,  brought  out  little  comment. 
The  matters  to  which  it  referred  were  turned  over  to 
a  committee  of  which  he  is  the  chairman.  In  other 
words,  having  developed  the  suggestions,  he  was 
authorized  to  proceed  in  carrying  them  out  on  his 
own  lines. 

Under  this  head — that  of  Marketing — came  the 
snbject  of  co-operation,  concerning  which  so  much 
has  been  said  and  done  during  the  past  year.  The 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  opening  day  were 
largely  given  up  to  discussions  of  this  subject  under 
the  leadership  of  Messrs.  Hersey,  Walton  and  Adams. 
At  its  conclusion  Messrs.  Nye,  Stabler,  Dore  and 
Righter  were  named  as  a  committee  to  examine  into 
and  report  upon  the  work  of  the  Exchanges.  Their 
report,  rendered  to  the  convention  later  on  and  for- 
mally accepted,  was  as  follows: 

WuKUEAs,  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton,  President  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  in  his  paper,  road  before  this  convention,  cx- 
pres.sed  the  wish  that  the  convention  should  state  its  opinion 
of  the  work  of  the  Exchange  and  the  prospects  for  its  future 
usefulness ;  therefore, 

Rc.iotvrd,  That  a  special  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  inquire  into  such  details 
of  the  Exchange  work  as  it  may  deem  best  and  report  IhercGn 
to  this  convention. 

Now  report  that  we  have  had  before  us  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton, 
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the  president,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams,  the  manager,  of  the  Ex- 
change, and,  after  examination  and  inquiry  concerning  its  op- 
erations, we  And  that  the  expectations  have  not  been  fully 
realized  as  to  what  was  hoped  from  its  organization,  largely 
owing  to  the  lack  of  subscription  for  stock,  which  was  reason- 
ably expected  and  which  had  been  verbally  promised,  but 
which,  owing  to  commercial  and  financial  depression,  seems  to 
have  been  unavoidable. 

No  organization  of  that  character  can  reach  its  highest  use- 
fulness without  monetary  support. 

We  are  fully  convinced,  from  an  examination  of  the  oflBcers 
of  the  F^xchauge  and  of  such  dwuments  as  our  limited  time 
would  permit  us  to  examine,  that  the  business  has  been  hon- 
estly carried  on  during  the  past  season,  and  we  therefore  rec- 
ommend the  organization  and  its  objects  to  the  earnest  support 
and  confidence  of  this  convention.  There  is  more  at  stake 
than  the  mere  fact  whether  a  single  year's  transactions  have 
resulted  in  large  gains. 

It  involves  the  success  of  the  principle  of  co-operation.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  had  to  be  educated;  unreasonable  suspicions  and 
jealousies  overcome,  and  lying  reports  of  men  with  adverse  in- 
terests com  batted. 

Through  the  perseverance  and  personal  exertions  of  its  offi- 
cers herein  named,  eighteen  new  Uval  Exchanges  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  have  been  organized,  and  through  the 
timely  advice  and  information  furnished  by  the  California 
Kruit  Exchange  we  are  satisfied  that  very  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  .saved  to  the  fruit  growers. 

At  the  convention  held  at  Los  Angeles  on  November 
1S!»3,  it  appi-oved  the  organization  of  a  State  Fruit  Exchange. 

Later  on,  at  a  State  convention  of  fruit  growers,  which  i-on- 
vened  in  San  Francisco  in  December  last,  the  California  Fruit 
Kxchange  was  organized  and  incorporation  followed.  It  was 
then  formally  recognized  as  tlir  aiithtiriztil  i  (  i)irsrntnllvr  nf  the 
fruit  {iniiffrs  at  fiilifdrnio. 

We  further  suggest  and  recommend  that  its  president  be 
added  to  the  Transportation  Committee. 

Wc  recommend  this  organization  and  its  management  for 
the  approval  and  the  moi'al  and  financial  supjwrt  of  this  con- 
vention, as  well  as  all  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

NEW  ,PRESER\  I.\(i  .METHODS. 

Throughout  the  Convention  profound  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  new  proees.ses  for  preserving  fruit 
in  transit.  Chairman  Iluck.  in  his  address,  referred  1 
to  the  subject  as  among  the  more  important  things  j 
of  the  year,  and  declared  that  the  practicability  of 
the  Perkins  process  had  been  satisfactorily  demon-  I 
strated.  Mr.  Smurr,  in  his  address,  declared  that 
in  the  view  of  the  railroad  authorities  the  value  of 
this  process  had  been  proved.  The  company,  he 
said,  had  gladly  co-operated  with  the  inventors  of 
the  Perkins  process  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  pro- 
cess in  their  e.xjierimentations,  and  believed  there 
was  merit  in  both.  It  was.  he  added,  in  the  use  of 
these  new  i)rocesses  and  in  correction  of  marketing 
conditions  from  which,  in  his  judgment,  the  greatest 
relief  would  come.  Later  in  the  session  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Wooster  was  read  descriptive  of  the  gas  process 
and  detailing  the  facts  (heretofore  given  in  the 
Ritr.^l)  connected  with  the  recent  shipment  to  Chi- 
cago under  the  gas  process.  Mr.  Perkins  was  ex- 
pected to  explain  in  detail  his  trip  to  New  Orleans; 
but  though  present  the  first  and  second  days  of  the 
Convention,  was  absent  through  illness  when  the 
time  for  his  address  came  round.  Boxes  of  grapes 
which  he  carried  to  New  Orleans  and  back  were  on 
exhibition  and  were  viewed  with  great  interest. 

BLQS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  in  last  week's  Rural,  this 
convention  has  been  devoted  less  to  technical  sub- 
jects— that  is,  to  matters  relative  to  the  production 
and  pr(;paration  of  fruits — than  to  subjects  of  trans- 
portation and  marketing.  However,  the  third  day 
of  the  meeting — Thursday — was  largely  devoted  to 
topics  pertaining  to  the  orchard.  The  proceedings 
of  the  day  included  a  paper  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of 
Pomona  on  "Insect  Pests  :  "  another  paper  on  the 
same  subject  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Snow  of  Santa  Barbara; 
a  third  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Mclntyre  ;  another  paper  on  the  same  subject  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Craw  ;  a  paper  on  "Root  Knot,"  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Smith  of  Napa,  all  of  which  were  followed 
by  discussions.  These  paiiers  will  be  given  in  in- 
stallments through  the  Rukal  and  need  not  be  com- 
mented upon  here  They  showed  conclusively  that 
California  is  making  splendid  progress  in  those  lines 
of  investigation,  which,  if  they  do  not  make  much 
noise,  are  the  first  and  foremost  essentials  of  the 
fruit  industry. 

ECONOMIC  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  schemes  of  political,  social  and  economic  re- 
form which  always  croj)  up  at  conventions  like  this 
have  been  in  evidence  during  the  week  and  were 
fought  to  a  finish  in  the  morning  of  the  clos- 
ing day.  .Mr.  Sprague  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
Berwick  of  Monterey.  Mr.  Fowler  of  Fresno, 
Mr.  Motheral  of  Fresno,  Mr.  Wilcox  of  Santa  Clara, 
discussed  at  length  a  series  of  resolutions  favoring 
the  nationalization  of  railways  and  they  were  adopted 
by  a  large  vote.  By  unanimous  vote  a  resolution 
was  adopted  favoring  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  as  a  Government  enterprise. 
The  annual  recurrence  of  these  subjects  is  always 
made  more  or  less  of  a  joke,  though,  as  the  event 
proved  in  this  instance,  the  sentiment  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  largely  with  the  so-called  "cranks." 

IIOPEFUI.  OF  BETTER  TIMES. 

Unquestionably,  the  effect  of  the  Convention  will 
be  one  of  encouragement  to  fruit  growers  generally. 
It  was  encouraging  to  individuals  to  learn  that  the 
hardships  of  the  past  season  were  not  personal  to 
themselves,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  be  followed 
by  better  general  conditions.  It  was  encouraging  to 
learn  that  men  like  Buck,  Walton,  Chipman,  Block 
and  others  regarded  the  business  as  only  temporarily 
depressed.  It  was  encouraging  to  learn  that  some 
of  the  larger  orchardists  intend,  during  the  coming 


I  planting  season,  to  extend  their  acreage  in  trees. 
It  was  encouraging  to  learn  that  better  methods  of 
transporting  and  selling  are  being  devised.  It  was 
encouraging  to  see  the  railroad  people  respectfully 
I  in  attendance  and  eagerly  interested  in  protecting 
!  the  fruit  interest.  All  these  and  other  things  con- 
spired to  stimulate  confidence  in  the  fruit  business 
and  to  inspire  new  hope  in  the  hearts  of  men  who, 
during  the  past  year,  have  found  but  small  returns 
for  their  labors. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion at  those  sessions  which  precede  legislative  ses- 
sions is  to  name  a  committee  to  promote  legislation 
which  may  affect  the  fruit-growing  interest  and  to 
guard  against  anything  which  might  affect  it  in- 
juriously.   This  duty  was  performed  for  the  coming 
year  by  the  appointment  as  such  committee  of 
[  Messrs.  B.  F.  Walton  of  Sutter;  David  Reese,  Sacra- 
!  mento;  A.  T.  Hatch,  Solano;  Alfred  Holman,  San 
I  Franci.sco;  W.  B.  Gester,  Placer.    This  committee  is 
!  expected  to  attend  upon  the  coming  session  of  the 
!  State  Tjegislature  from  time  to  time  and  to  carefully 
!  look  after  the  interests  of  the  orchardists  of  the 
'  State.   

It  is  imjwssible  within  limits  to  mention  all  matters 
of  interest  during  the  week  and  I  have  attempted 
nothing  more  than  to  run  hastily  over  the  subjects 
of  chief  importance.  T  cannot  close  without  a  few 
words  of  ai)prcciation  for  the  hospitality  of  th"  Sac- 
ramentans.  They  left  nothing  undone  that  could 
contribute  to  the  welfare  or  pleasure  of  the  guests; 
and  all  in  the  best  of  taste.  The  entertainment  in- 
cluded drives  about  the  city  and  contiguous  country, 
a  reception  at  the  Crocker  Art  Gallery,  an  excur- 
sion by  rail  to  Folsoni  and  innumerable  civilities  of  a 
more  personal  sort.  Just  before  adjournment  it  was 
voted  to  hold  the  next  Convention  at  San  Diego. 
Sacramento,  Nov.  24.  1894.  A.  H. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  six  days  ending  5  a.  m., 
November  '27,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press; 


tAI.lKORNlA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

.... 

.... 

.... 

Red  Bluff  

.76 

2  78 

5  56 

5  33 

68 

40 

Sacramento  

1.94 

2.64 

3.34 

72 

42 

San  Francisco  

..SI 

.■{.:J2 

4.06 

4.11 

64 

5U 

Fresno   

1  12 

.19 

1.78 

74 

40 

Los  Angeles  

.76 

.95 

2.40 

86 

44 

San  Diego  

.05 

1.02 

1.35 

78 

44 

1.81 

1.18 

1.20 

82 

46 

A  Note  from  Mr.  Adams. 


San  Fkancisco,  Nov.  36,  1834. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  note  in  your  editorial  correspondence 
from  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Sacramento,  the  fol- 
lowing expression  :  "There  is  a  radical  difference  between 
Major  Weinstm'k's  plan  and  the  other  plan  proposed  by  the 
Exchanges,  of  .selling  f.  o.  b. ;  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  cla.sh 
when  it  comes  to  the  formal  endorsement  of  one  or  the  other 
method  by  the  convention." 

As  this  is  an  error  which  I  think  cal<  ulated  to  do  harm,  I 
ma.v  be  pardoned  for  correcting  it.  Major  Weinstock  is  right 
in  his  judgment  that  what  he  proposes  will  be  of  advantage  to 
the  industry,  and  we  are  all  more  than  pleased  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  his  vigor  and  clear-headedness  in  getting  it.  There 
are  many  other  things  required  besides  that.  When  I  urged 
upon  some  large  shippers  last  spring  the  desirability  of  a  part 
of  his  suggestions,  I  was  so  received  that  1  decidea  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  it,  except  by  such  a  universal  demand  from 
growers  as  could  onl.v  be  made  after  thorough  organization. 
One  very  important  "firm  stated  to  me  that  if  growers  wished 
the  shipping  business  conducted  to  suit  them,  thoj'  must  sup- 
ply the  money  to  run  it.  This  season's  experience  and  Major 
Weinst(x.-k's  ability  have  secured  progress  that  I  could  not 
then  make.  The  committee  on  his  suggestions,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  were  unanimous  and  hearty  in  sustaining  his  pro- 
posals, and  the  committee  of  which  he  is  a  member,  appointed 
to  carry  them  out,  will  have  all  the  support  which  "the  Ex- 
changes" can  give. 

The  California  Fruit  Exchange  has  but  one  policy  to  which 
it  is  irrevoc-ably  committed,  and  that  is,  to  secure  such  thor- 
ough and  effective  organization  of  growers  as  to  be  able  to 
fully  prosecute  whatever  plans,  for  the  benefit  of  growers,  the 
changing  conditions  may  from  time  to  time  render  desirable. 
That  the  present  management  has  decided  views  on  many 
points  of  policy  is  true ;  if  they  had  not,  they  would  be  unfit. 
But  the  only  one  thing  on  which  they  will  be  found  uncompro- 
mising is  the  question  of  thorough  organization. 

I  do  not  think  a  State  convention,  sitting  but  a  few  days, 
composed  in  different  years,  of  entirely  different  persons,  with 
no  resix)nsibility  attached  to  any  person  to  support  the  meas- 
ures for  which  he  has  voted,  the  proper  place  to  .settle  detailed 
plans,  although  doubtless  the  best  loc-.ation  to  explain  and  dis- 
cuss them.  Nothing  whatever  can  be  done  without  permanent 
organization,  and  if,  before  complete  organization,  growers 
could  be  got  to  quarreling  about  what  they  will  do  when  or- 
ganized, there  would  be  neither  organization  nor  accomplish- 
ment. That  it  may  be  made  clear  that  so  far  there  is  no 
I  "clash,"  or  any  pre.sent  likelihood  of  one,  is  the  object  of  this 
communication.  Edward  F.  Adams. 


Stifle  and  Strains. 


In  concluding  his  review  of  causes  and  cures  for 
various  kinds  of  lameness  in  horses  and  mules,  of 
which  we  have  given  the  earlier  portions  in  these 
columns.  Dr.  Tait  Butler,  of  the  Mississippi  Experi- 
ment Station,  discusses  lameness  from  stifle  and 
strains: 

LUXATION  OP  THE  PATELLA  (sTIFLE). 

In  the  stifle  joint  of  the  horse  is  a  small  bone  re- 
sembling the  kneecap  in  man.  A  slipping  of  this 
bone  to  one  side  out  of  the  groove  in  which  it  works 
is  what  is  called  luxation  of  the  patella  "  by  veteri- 
narians and  "stifle"  by  horsemen.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  young  animals  because  of  the  greater  freedom 
of  the  joints  which  exists  during  early  life,  but  it 
may  occur  in  older  animals.  In  colts  it  may  result 
from  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  ligaments  which  hold 
the  bones  in  position,  without  any  marked  inflamma- 
tion. In  other  cases,  especially  in  older  animals,  it 
is  due  to  some  direct  injury  to  the  part  or  to  a 
strain,  and  in  such  cases  is  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  inflammation  in  the  parts;  young  colts  that  follow 
their  dams,  that  are  driven  a  good  deal,  or  that  run 
on  a  hilly  pasture,  are  more  liable  to  the  trouble. 

Si/mjjtoms. — The  action  is  so  peculiar  that  when 
once  seen  it  can  never  be  forgotten  or  mistaken. 
When  the  leg  is  thrown  backward  the  patella  slips 
to  the  outside  of  the  groove  in  the  thigh  bone  and 
the  muscles  that  are  attached  to  it  are  unable  to  ex- 
ert their  function  to  bring  the  leg  forward.  The 
case  is  similar  to  a  rope  slipping  off  a  pulley.  The 
result  is  that  the  animal  cannot  bring  the  leg  for- 
ward and  the  toe  remains  as  if  fastened  to  the 
ground.  For  some  reason  nearly  every  animal  that 
goes  lame  in  the  hind  leg  is  thought  by  most  people 
to  be  "  stifled.  '  This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the 
trouble  is  by  no  means  as  common  as  are  many  other 
forms  of  lameness. 

Trciitment. — In  many  cases  the  bone  will  slip  back 
in  place  of  itself,  and  cause  trouble  only  at  intervals. 
This  is  usually  the  case  in  colts,  and  in  them  the 
trouble  will  generally  disappear  as  they  grow  older. 

The  colt  should  be  prevented  from  taking  too 
violent  exercise,  and  a  blister  applied  occasionally  to 
the  region  of  the  stifle  joint.  For  this  blister  the 
following  may  be  used: 

Coreate  of  cantharides,  8  parts. 

Red  iodide  of  mercury,  1  part. 

Lard,  4  parts. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  use  as  directed  for  other  blis- 
ters in  this  bulletin.  If  the  bone  does  not  return  to 
its  proper  position  of  itself  it  may  usually  be  reduced 
in  the  following  manner:  Put  a  rope  around  the  fet- 
lock and  draw  the  foot  forward;  at  the  same  time 
put  considerable  pressure  on  the  displaced  bone  with 
the  hands.  The  bone  will  usually  slip  back  into  posi- 
tion if  this  process  be  persisted  in.  When  returned 
it  may  be  kept  there  by  preventing  the  leg  from  be- 
ing extended  backward.  This  can  be  done  by  fasten- 
ing a  rope  around  the  fetlock  and  attaching  the 
other  end  to  a  collar  around  the  neck.  This  rope 
may  be  held  up  out  of  the  way  by  a  circingle  around 
the  body.  The  horse  must  be  kept  quiet  and  a  blis- 
ter applied  to  the  joint  every  two  weeks  until  two  or 
three  blisters  have  been  applied. 

STRAINS. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  bulletin  like  this  to  de- 
scribe all  the  different  parts  which  may  be  strained 
or  sprained  sufficiently  to  cause  lameness,  and  there- 
fore the  subject  may  be  treated  in  a  general  way. 

Causi's. — Unusual  and  very  severe  work  are  com- 
mon causes,  but  the  uneven  surface  of  the  roads 
upon  which  this  work  is  done  is  perhaps  responsible 
for  the  greater  share  of  such  accidents.  If  an  ani- 
mal slips,  or  treads  on  an  uneven  surface  when  pull- 
ing a  heavy  load,  or  is  going  very  fast,  there  is  great 
danger  of  such  an  accident. 

Symptoms. — Lameness  is  usually  accompanied  by 
swelling,  which  can  be  seen  by  looking  the  leg  over 
closely  and  com])aring  it  with  the  sound  leg.  Pres- 
sure over  the  strained  part  will  cause  the  animal  to 
evince  pain,  and  therefore  every  part  of  the  affected 
leg  should  be  manipulated.  There  will  also  be  an  in- 
crease of  heat  in  the  part  injured. 

Tnatimnt. — During  the  first  or  acute  stages  the 
strained  part  should  be  bathed  thoroughly  for  an 
hour  or  two,  three  times  a  day.  The  action  of  warm 
and  cold  water  is  practically  the  same,  so  either  may 
be  used,  though  the  former  is  preferable  in  winter 
and  the  latter  in  summer.  After  bathing  rub  dry 
and  apply: 

Fluid  extract  of  belladonna,  one  ounce. 

Dilute  aclohol,  seven  ounces. 

Mix  and  apply  three  times  daily.  Bandages  will 
be  valuable  for  parts  of  the  leg  to  which  they  can  be 
applied. 

After  the  acute  inflammation  has  subsided,  if  any 
soreness  and  swelling  still  remain,  the  following  lini- 
ment may  be  used: 

Tincture  of  iodine,  one  ounce. 

Spirits  of  camphor,  two  ounces. 

Dilute  alcohol,  five  ounces. 

Mix  and  apply  twice  daily,  with  smart  friction. 

In  chronic  or  later  stages  repeated  blistering  is 
perhaps  the  best  treatment. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  treating  strains 
and  lameness  of  all  kinds,  perfect  rest  is  absolutely 
essential  to  comi)lete  recovery. 


December  1,  1894. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Olive  Pruning. 


Bead  at  the  Pomona  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Pomological 
Society  by  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Olive  Cul- 
ture and  Viticulture  at  the  State  University,  Berkeley. 

It  is  said  that  the  olive  is  one  of  the  most  irregular 
of  all  fruit  trees  in  yielding  its  crops.  This  idea  is 
pretty  general,  and  no  end  of  facts  are  cited  to 
prove  it.  In  both  Europe  and  America,  it  seems  to 
be  pretty  generally  accepted  that  the  olive  can  be 
counted  on  far  a  crop  but  once  in  two  years.  This  is 
a  mistalce,  facts  and  figures  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. That  the  olive  usually  does  yield  a 
crop  every  other  year  is  no  proof  that  it  does  so  from 
any  inherent  characteristic.  The  blame  should  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  grower  who  refuses  to  the 
olive  the  systematic  care  usually  given  to  other  fruit 
trees.  Even  if  these  cares  be  given,  they  are  as  a 
rule  so  irrational  that  they  defeat  the  ends  they  are 
supposed  to  bring  about.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  European  authorities  that  the  slip- 
shod methods  of  pruning  are  responsible  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  gradual  disappearing  of  the  olive 
from  the  regions  once  famous  for  oil  and  pickles. 
However  true  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  olives  are 
the  worst  pruned  trees  in  the  orchards  of  the  world. 
While  this  is  the  rule,  there  are  many  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions that  prove  that  the  systems  of  pruning  de- 
veloped during  the  past  century  are  not  the  best.  I 
limit  the  modern  systems  to  this  century,  for  the  an- 
cients did  not  practice  many  of  the  barbarous 
methods  now  generally  found.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
brilliant  exceptions  in  olive  pruning  are  modeled  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  ancients. 

Pniinng  <nn/  Rr(/iil(i r  Htarin;/. — We  take  it  lor 
granted  that  the  soil  is  properly  cared  for,  otherwise 
no  system  of  pruning  would  avail.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  fault  of  the  California  olive  grower,  who  may 
be  said  to  be  a  model  in  this  line.  To  my  mind,  if  a 
crop  is  not  yielded  by  an  olive  tree  every  year,  the 
explanation  is  to  be  sought  for,  in  most  cases,  not  in 
any  hazy  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  the  tree, 
but  in  the  pruning.  Jt  is  certainly  a  fact  that,  with 
proper  pruning,  the  olive  will  blossom  every  year. 
Whether  it  "sets'"  its  fruit  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  accidental  climatic  circumstances.  If  the 
weather  be  too  hot  or  too  cold  or  too  windy,  etc., 
etc. ,  any  fruit  tree  is  ajit  not  to  "set"  its  fruit. 
The  olive  tree  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  But  the 
contention  usually  made  is  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
olive,  there  are  no  blo.ssoms  to  "  .set  "  except  every 
other  year.  My  observation  has  been  that  regular, 
rational  pruning  insures  regular  annual  blossoms.  1 
have  seen  this  demonstrated  in  every  country  of 
Europe  where  olives  are  cultivated.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that,  in  most  cases,  the  crops  are  not  annual; 
but  this  is  directly  traceable  to  the  systems  of 
pruning. 

You  will  find  throughout  the  olive-growing  regions 
of  Europe  that  the  peasant,  when  pruning  the  olive, 
goes  on  the  old  saying  "Make  me  poor  and  1  will 
make  you  rich."  He  carries  out  this  principle  to  its 
logical  conclusion  and  cuts  away  all  leaves  in  sight 
with  such  persistence  and  regularity  that  he  has  be- 
come thoroughly  imbued  with  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  was  meant  only  in  part.  His  usual  method  of 
procedure  is,  immediately  after  the  picking  of  the 
crop,  to  reduce  the  tree  to  bare  limbs,  and  to  see 
that  these  are  not  too  high.  In  cases  where  this 
system  is  not  practiced,  the  other  extreme  is  found — 
that  is,  no  pruning  whatever.  In  either  case  he 
gets  a  crop  once  in  two  years,  other  things  being 
favorable.  Hence  he  cannot  see  why  the  olive  should 
yield  a  crop  any  more  frequently  than  once  in  two 
years. 

Be<ir!n<i  W(i()<l  of  tlir  Olii  r. — If  he  would  only  stop 
to  consider  the  fact  that  the  olive  can  blossom  only 
on  wood  of  the  second  year,  and  never  twice  on  the 
same  wood,  he  would  understand  why  the  olive  seems 
to  be  an  irregular  bearer.  It  would  seem  that,  aside 
from  the  shape  of  the  tree,  which  is  not  of  the  great- 
est importance,  all  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
keeping  a  constant  supply  of  fruit-bearing  twigs 
coming  on  with  such  regularity  that  there  will  be  a 
possibility  of  the  tree  functioning  as  nature  intended 
it  should.  Any  shoot  or  twig  may  become  a  fruit- 
bearing  branch,  though  all  vertical  and  very  vigor- 
ous branches  are  not  apt  to  do  eo.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  best  fruit-bearing  branches  are  those 
that  are  inclined  from  the  vertical,  or  drooping  to- 
wards the  ground.  These  latter  are  usually  pre- 
ferred. A  fruit  twig  that  has  once  borne  fruit  will 
never  bear  again  on  the  same  wood,  but  may  do  so 
on  the  prolongation  of  this  wood.  Each  time  a  fruit 
twig  bears  it  becomes  more  and  more  feeble  till, 
finally,  it  ceases  altogether  to  grow,  and  conse- 
quently to  produce  the  two-year-old  wood  on  which 
it  can  bear  fruit.  Hence  it  has  been  found  expe- 
dient to  suppress  all  fruit-bearing  branches  after 
they  have  borne  two  crops,  taking  care,  however,  to 
replace  them  by  new  shoots  that  will  become  fruitful 
in  due  process  of  time.  If  these  fruit  twigs  be  not 
removed  immediately  after  their  maximum  utility 
has  been  reached,  they  become  feeble,  diseased  and 
one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  unproductive  trees. 
Thev  not  only  use  up  a  great  quantity  of  sap  that 
might  be  profitably  employed  in  making  wood  or 


fruit,  but  they  become  a  sort  of  propagating  place 
for  innumerable  parasites  that  spread  all  over  the 
tree  and  enfeeble  it  to  such  an  extent  that  regular 
crops  are  out  of  the  range  of  possibility.  In  many 
cases  these  worn-out  branches  will  fall  off  the  tree  of 
their  own  accord,  but  usually  they  persist  in  a  dor- 
mant, leafless  state  for  years  after  they  have  ceased 
to  be  of  any  value.  They  can  be  readily  removed 
with  a  clip  from  the  shears,  which  certainly  should 
be  done  the  moment  they  have  yielded  their  second 
crop.  The  expense  of  so  doing  is  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom. 

The  Olive  a  Trartahle  Tree. — In  the  case  of  the  olive, 
we  do  not  find  the  same  difficulty  in  starting  new- 
growth  from  old  wood  as  is  true  with  peaches,  etc. 
The  olive  tree  yields  most  readily  to  care  and  train- 
ing. We  have  examples  of  the  peach — the  most  re- 
fractory of  fruit  trees — being  trained  into  all  con- 
ceivable shapes  and  forms  and  bearing  regularly  for 
a  hundred  years.  Yet  if  the  peach  be  left  to  its  own 
devices,  as  the  olive  is,  it  will  perish  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  In  other  words,  we  can  make  the  olive  tree 
do  what  we  can  with  the  peach  tree  with  a  great  deal 
less  work  and  attention.  It  is  to  this  great  com- 
placency that  is  due  the  ideas  that  no  care  is  needed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  olive  tree  is  the  most  pa- 
tient and  long  suffering  of  fruit  trees.  It  will  live 
where  all  other  trees  would  perish  at  once.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  no  tree  flourishes 
better  under  kind  treatment.  While  it  certainly  will 
live  on  poor  soils,  it  does  not  prefer  them.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  tree  that  is  at  home 
in  deep,  well  drained  soils.  Force  of  cii'cumstances 
has  driven  it  to  the  hillsides  and  poor  soils.  Cen- 
turies of  cultivation  in  soils  unfit  for  other  crops 
brought  about  the  present  barbarous  systems  of 
pruning.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not 
be  some  reason  for  these  systems  under  the  condi- 
tions existing  where  they  were  originated;  but  what 
is  rational  treatment  in  soils  six  inches  deep,  on  im- 
permeable subsoil,  is  certainly  irrational  treatment 
in  such  soils  and  general  conditions  as  we  have  in 
California.  In  such  poor  soils  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  annually  to 
the  free  use  of  fertilizers  to  force  a  few  new  shoots, 
but  in  our  practically  bottomless  vii-gin  soils  we  need 
no  fertilizers  to  force  growth  of  new  fruit-bearing 
shoots.    All  we  need  is  rational  pruning. 

Irregular  Beariiuj  Due  fii  Priniitui. — I  feel  convinced 
that  in  many  cases  where  certain  varieties  of  olives 
have  been  found  to  be  irregular  bearers,  it  is  not  at 
all  due  to  the  variety,  but  to  the  pruning,  that  no 
crop  is  yielded.  Either  the  fruit  branches  are  cut 
off  or  they  are  left  on  the  tree  till  they  become  so 
feeble  that  they  practically  cease  bearing,  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  room  for  new  vigorous,  healthy 
branches  to  grow.  I  know  of  a  certain  olive  grower 
in  your  neighborhood  who  has  certain  varieties  of 
olives  that  do  remarKably  well.  His  neighbor  com- 
plains that  the  same  varieties  on  a  similar  soil  will 
not  bear  at  all.  Both  prune,  and  each  is  convinced 
that  his  special  system  is  absolute  perfection.  You 
will  find  that  in  one  case  all  fruit-bearing  branches 
were  carefully  nurtured  and  provided  for,  while  in 
the  other  case  they  were  all  cut  off.  Only  wood  too 
young  to  bear  was  left,  and  the  moment  this  wood 
reached  bearing  matui-ity  it  was  cut  off.  In  this 
way  the  poor  tree  could  only  bear  where  the  pruner 
made  a  mistake  and  left  accidentally  enough  wood 
for  a  crop.  I  know  of  other  orchards  where  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  crop  is  noted.  Examina- 
tion showed  that  the  lower  fruit  branches  had  pro- 
duced several  times  fine  crops,  but  had  passed  their 
maximum  and  were  left  on  the  tree  not  only  wasting 
much  vitality,  but  absolutely  preventing  new  fruit 
branches  from  growing  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree. 
In  this  way  the  only  place  the  tree  could  find  a  place 
to  produce  fruit  branches  was  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Fortunately,  the  proprietor  had  topped  the  trees  so 
there  was  always  a  certain  number  of  fruit  branches 
at  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  conclusion  jumped  at, 
however,  was  that  that  special  variety  was  not  a 
regular  bearer  and  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  the 
soil  or  climate;  proof — it  bore  well  at  first  and  was 
gradually  becoming  unproductive.  I  might  cite  a 
great  many  more  cases  to  show  that  the  art  of 
pruning  the  olive  tree  is  in  its  infancy  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  are,  however,  some  few  olive  growers 
who  manage  to  get  regular  and  abundant  crops  from 
their  olive  trees  of  all  varieties  When  you  hear  a 
man  say  that  such  and  such  a  variety  is  not  adapted 
to  his  locality,  never  believe  him  till  you  know  how 
he  prunes. 

Learn  from  InteUiyent  Ohsercution. — Let  me  caution 
the  California  olive  planters  against  accepting  the 
ideas  on  pruning  as  generally  practiced  by  foreign 
workmen.  While  there  are  certainly  some  who  are 
intelligent  enough  to  adapt  systems  to  our  special 
conditions,  it  is  as  a  rule  true  that  most  of  them  are 
only  capable  of  doing  exactly  as  they  did  in  their  na- 
tive country.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  most  part 
of  the  olive-growing  countries  of  the  old  world,  olives 
are  only  cultivated  on  the  poorest  of  soils,  and  these 
naturally  poor  soils  have  been  exhausted  by  cen- 
turies of  production  of  the  samj  kind  of  crops.  The 
average  workmen — and  only  the  average  workmen 
find  their  way  to  this  country — are  convinced  that 
the  olive  can  pi-oduce  a  crop  only  once  in  two  years, 
and  that  all  efforts  should  be  directed  to  securing 


this  result.  If  you  give  a  foreign  laborer  free  hand 
in  an  olive  orchard,  as  is  only  too  often  done,  you  will 
find  he  cuts  and  slashes  at  a  rate  simply  appalling. 
Remonstrance  is  vain,  for  he  tells  you — and  tells  you 
truthfully — that  he  did  so  in  his  native  country.  He 
omits  to  add  that  he  did  so  there  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  olive 
growers.  Hence  I  would  have  the  Californian  be  a 
little  more  self-reliant,  and  trust  to  his  own  intelli- 
gence rather  than  to  the  traditions  of  an  ignorant 
peasant  who  used  to  care  for  olives  on  some  rock 
pile  in  the  old  country. 

Prune  fur  Strong  Trunks. — But  to  return  to  our 
subject.  Let  me  protest  against  the  custom  of  cut- 
ting off  all  the  trunk  growth  on  the  main  stem  of  a 
young  tree,  before  the  roots  have  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  transplantation,  and  before  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  has  developed  sufficiently  to  .support  the  weight 
of  the  top,  or  is  large  enough  to  furnish  free  passage 
of  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  top  growth.  If  you  no- 
tice some  of  the  young  plantations  around  you,  you 
will  observe  that,  in  spite  of  stout  stakes,  the  whole 
plantation  seems  to  be  top  heavy.  The  iiuyers  have 
compelled  the  nurserymen  to  train  the  young  trees 
to  long,  thin  shoots.  When  these  are  planted  the 
planter  bends  all  his  efforts  from  the  first  to  "shap- 
ing the  tree,"  and  producing  a  top  the  first  year. 
He  cuts  off  all  side  shoots  the  moment  they  appear, 
saying  that  as  these  are  to  be  suppressed  sooner  or 
later,  it  is  best  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  Now, 
though  these  suckers  must  in  the  end  be  suppressed, 
they  have  a  well-defined  work  to  perform  the  first 
two  years.  A  large  number  of  Side  shoots  on  the 
trunk  of  the  young  tree,  if  these  be  kept  down  so  as 
to  remain  secondary  shoots,  will  in  a  very  short 
space  so  thicken  the  trunk  of  the  tree  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  stand  upright  without  the  aid  of  stakes,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  stimulate  root  growth  just  at 
the  time  when  the  tree  is  most  in  7ieed  of  it.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  root  growth  varies  directly 
as  the  leaf  surface,  and  that  without  leaves  there 
can  be  no  healthy  root  growth.  The  young  tree  is 
wounded  and  deprived  of  most  of  its  roots  at  trans- 
planting, so  that  during  the  first  year  all  leaves 
should  be  left,  if  only  to  produce  a  vigorous  supply  of 
roots.  Once  there  are  roots  in  abundance,  the  proc- 
ess of  shaping  the  tree  may  be  begun.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  if  all  trunk  suckers  be  con- 
tinually suppressed  from  the  first,  the  top  only  will 
develop  and  the  trunk  itself  will  remain  so  slender 
that  it  cannot  support  the  weight  of  the  top  growth. 
The  most  successful  growers  have  pretty  clearly 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  these  should  be  left  on 
the  trunk  for  two  years,  but  that  they  should  be 
constantly  watched  and  pinched  so  as  not  to  allow 
them  to  take  too  much  from  the  top.  • 

The  tendency  is  for  much  sap  to  go  to  the  shoot 
nearest  the  roots,  but  this  can  be  obviated  by  cut- 
ting off  the  ends  of  these  suckers  whenever  they 
seem  to  be  gi'owing  too  much.  The  gain  is  not  so 
apparent  the  first  few  years,  but  at  the  end  of  five 
years  the  growth  of  trees  thus  treated  is  far  more 
than  those  that  have  been  trimmed  up  from  the  first. 

The  Pruning  W/iie/i  i.s  to  be  Commended. — I  do  not 
believe  in  what  is  generally  known  as  "high  prun- 
ing," nor  do  I  favor  the  extreme  low  pruning  that 
trains  the  olive  tree  more  as  a  currant  bush  than  as 
a  tree.  There  is  a  middle  course  that  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  best.  The  trunk  should  be  well  shaded,  but  the 
branches  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 
At  the  same  time  the  top  should  never  be  allowed  to 
be  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  If  the 
worn-out  fruit  branches  be  regularly  suppressed, 
such  a  system  will  always  furnish  as  much  fruit  as 
the  tree  can  profitably  support  and  the  berries  will 
be  large  and  rich  in  oil.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
largest  berries  come  on  a  fruit  branch  the  first  i/ear  it 
comes  into  hearing,  be  the  vigor  of  the  tree  what  it 
may.  The  second  year  the  fruit  branch  bears,  the 
olives  thereon  produced  are  always  smaller  than  they 
were  the  year  before  on  the  same  branch.  Hence 
those  growing  olives  for  pickles  should  pay  special 
attention  to  the  suppression  of  fruit  branches  as 
soon  as  they  have  borne.  Fruit  branches  should  be 
entirely  suppressed,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  shorten- 
ing them.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to 
keep  a  sufficient  amount  of  two-year-old  wood  com- 
ing on  from  new  branches,  so,  practically,  the  olive- 
grower  is  compelled  to  let  the  fruit  branch  bear 
twice,  especially  the  oil-maker;  but  he  should  not  let 
any  branch  bear  more  than  twice.  There  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  little  difference  in  the  size  of 
such  berries;  so,  with  the  aid  of  a  grader,  the  pickler 
of  olives  need  not  worry.  For  the  oil-maker  there  is 
no  need  of  taking  the  trouble  to  do  this  rigorously, 
for  size  is  a  secondary  consideration  with  him.  He 
should  remember,  however,  that  the  quantity  dimin- 
ishes so  rapidly  after  twice  bearing,  that  he  will  lose 
if  he  allows  the  fruit  branch  to  bear  three  times. 

How  to  Cut  Off  Branches. — Now,  one  word  about 
how  to  cut  oft'  a  branch.  Most  pruners  of  olives  go 
on  the  ])lan  that  the  cut  should  be  practiced  as  near 
the  main  stein  as  possible  to  get  it.  In  the  case  of 
branches,  the  size  of  a  good-sized  lead  pencil,  this  is 
true;  but  for  all  branches  of  greater  than  this  size, 
this  is  an  error.  A  spur  varying  from  one-quarter 
to  one  inch  in  length  should  be  left;  according  to  the 
size  of  the  amputated  bram-h,  the  larger  the  branch 
cut  off',  the  longer  should  be  the  spur.  The  "collar" 
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always  found  at  the  base  of  the  branch  should  be  left 
intact.  This  furnishes  us  with  a  trood  j^uide.  1  know 
that  every  practical  olive-grower  will  at  once  say 
that  by  leavinj^  a  spur  I  insure  a  thick  crop  of  shoots 
all  around  the  cut.  This  is  true,  and  is  just  what  I 
wish  to  do.  This  crop  of  suckers  keeps  up  the  life  of 
the  wood  cells  and  sap  channels  that  lie  between  the 
wound  and  the  roots.  They  can  be  removed  without 
much  time,  and  in  a  short  while,  when  new  sap  chan- 
nels have  been  formed,  they  will  cease  to  trouble 
you.  If  the  cut  be  made  too  close,  and  the  limb  be  a 
larj^e  one,  you  will  notice  that  all  development  be- 
tween that  cut  and  the  roots  is  forever  stopped.  The 
sap  channels  slowly  die,  while  the  other  parts  of  the 
trunk  envelop  them,  finally  burying  them  in  the  cen- 
ter of  tlie  tree,  only  to  decay  and  cause  the  tree  to 
become  hollow  in  the  course  of  yeai's.  Meanwhile 
you  have  lost  the  use  of  so  many  impoi-tant  sap  chan- 
nels. I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  system 
costs  more  at  first,  and  is  not  so  neat  looking;  never- 
theless. I  think  it  economy  in  the  end.  Once  a  tree 
is  shaped,  there  is  little  need  of  ever  using  a  saw — 
the  fingers  for  pinching,  and  a  pair  of  ordinary  clip- 
pers, are  amjjle  for  any  orchard. 

While  the  most  important  pruning  should  be  im- 
mediately after  picking  the  crop,  the  orchard  should 
be  gone  over  at  least  twice  during  the  year  to  cut  otT 
suckers  and  to  top  too  vigorous  vertical  shoots.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  new  fruit  branches  can  be  best 
regulated. 

Finally,  I  would  sav  that  too  much  care  cannot  be 
given  to  pruning.  Each  ti-ee  should  be  studied  as  a 
physician  studies  each  patient;  for,  rest  assured, 
there  is  no  thumb-and-screw  rule  that  can  be  applied 
to  every  tree.  Each  must  be  treated  according  to 
its  own  special  equation.  Above  all,  if  you  want  your 
olive  orchard  pruned  well,  da  it  i/oiimd/.  or  stand 
over  the  men  ail  the  time  and  only  let  the  most  intel- 
ligent man  you  can  get  touch  your  trees. 


Pruning  Deciduous  Trees. 


Read  by  K.  C.  Ki  lls  of  Yuba  City  at  the  Sacramculo  Fruit  (;rower.s" 
Convention. 

The  subject  of  pruning  has  been  assigned  to  me  to 
be  presented  to  this  convention  of  fruit  growers  of 
California.  When  I  look  over  the  reports  of  the 
past  conventions  of  California  fruit  growers,  I  must 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I  can  present  at 
this  time  that  will  be  of  importance  to  the  growers 
in  the  line  of  practical  pruning.  I  think  we  have 
and  read  too  much  of  theoretical  pruning,  but  per- 
haps there  may  be  some  new  planters  who  will  ex- 
pect \Dtormation  on  this  subject,  and  for  their  benefit 
1  will  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  a  number  of  the 
older  gi'owers  of  the  State,  and  to  begin  with  1  must 
say  there  are  about  as  many  rules  for  pruning  as 
there  are  planters. 

In  the  Sacramento  valley,  where  we  have  the  long 
hot  seasons,  the  one  custom  has  been  adopted  of  low 
pruning;  and  this  custom,  I  may  say,  applies  to  all 
varieties  of  fruit  trees,  including  citrus  varieties, 
with  two  objects  in  view,  namely:  First,  to  keep 
the  bodies  or  trunks  of  the  trees  from  sunburning 
Second,  to  lessen  the  expense  of  thinning  and  picking 
the  fruit.  The  first,  however,  is  of  much  the  greater 
importance. 

When  setting  out  a  new  orchard  my  plan  of  prun- 
ing the  young  tree  from  the  nursery  is  to  cut  the  top 
back  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches;  at  the  same  time 
examine  all  the  roots,  see  that  all  bruised  or  man- 
gled roots  are  cut  off,  and  also  cut  back  the  long, 
scraggy  roots  that  they  may  not  be  placed  in  the 
ground  doubled  or  curled  up.  This  treatment  ap- 
plies to  all  varieties  of  deciduous  trees.  During  the 
first  year's  growth  we  watch  the  new  shoots  as  they 
come  out,  and  cut  enough  of  the  new  growth  to  only 
leave  from  four  to  six  of  the  stronger  shoots  to  form 
the  top  of  the  tree,  this  being  the  first  year's 
growth. 

The  following  spring  we  cut  this  growth  back  one- 
half,  sometimes  thinning  these  branches  down  to 
three  or  four  as  the  case  may  require,  to  make  the 
tree  well  balanced  and  of  proper  shape. 

The  tree  now  starting  out  in  its  third  year's 
growth  is  a  time  when  the  grower  can  assist  nature 
in  forming  a  perfect  tree  by  thinning  out  the  new 
growth  during  the  summer  months,  pulling  off 
suckers  that  may  start  below  the  main  branches  or 
limbs  that  were  left  to  form  the  tree.  This  is  time 
when  good  judgment  must  be  used  in  pruning,  for 
the  foundation  of  the  tree  is  laid  and  we  come  to  the 
point  when  we  prune  for  fruit. 

So  far  as  my  experience  extends,  the  following 
varieties  of  trees  will  stand  what  we  call  heavy 
pruning:  The  peach,  the  apricot,  Bartlett  pear,  ap- 
ple, nectarines  and  most  varieties  of  plums.  The 
French  prune  and  cherry  I  would  not  prune  heavily 
after  the  third  year.  My  reason  for  pruning  the 
first  named  varieties  heavily  is  to  make  a  stocky 
growth,  that  the  tree  may  be  able  to  support  a  hea%'y 
load.  Their  nature  is  to  produce  a  long,  slender 
growth  unless  cut  back  from  year  to  year. 

1  wish  to  speak  of  the  peach  more  especially,  for  I 
think  there  are  more  mistakes  made  in  the  pruning 
of  the  peach  than  of  any  other  one  varietj'.  By 
care  and  good  judgment  in  pruning  the  peach,  we 


may  prolong  its  life  many  years.  Prune  every  year, 
cutting  back  and  thinning  out  the  center,  using 
great  care  not  to  cut  out  too  many  of  the  little  fruit 
spurs  growing  on  the  main  branches,  but  cutting 
out  the  slender  branches  of  the  old  wood,  leaving  as 
many  branches  of  the  new  growth  as  the  tree  will 
sujiport.  In  this  case  judgment  must  be  used  as  to 
what  the  tree  will  support;  the  .soil  may  be  wet  or 
dry,  rich  or  poor,  the  grower  must  be  the  judge. 

To  grow  small  fruit,  prune  light.  To  grow  large 
fruit,  prun(!  with  care  and  judgment.  To  get  this 
required  judgment  you  must  have  some  practical  ex- 
perience. The  oldest  and  most  practical  grower  of 
this  State  mi^ht  write  pages  after  pages  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pruumg,  and  when  the  new  planter  who 
wishes  to  start  an  orchard  from  the  proceeds  of  his 
office  (and  we  have  many  orchardists  of  this  kind  in 
California)  will  tell  his  hired  help  to  prune  his  trees 
as  Smith  or  Jones,  for  that  is  the  rule  laid  down  in 
"  California  Fruits  "  (Wickson).  These  planters  or 
growers  will  in  a  few  years  want  to  sell  their  or- 
chards, for,  as  1  said  in  the  beginning,  we  have  too 
much  theoretical  pruning,  which  causes  more  ex- 
pense and  generally  brings  the  grower  more  in  debt 
from  year  to  year. 

When  i)runing  is  properly  done  it  will  assist  in  a 
great  measure  the  work  of  thinning  the  fruit.  As 
an  example  of  this  work  I  would  refer  to  the  or- 
chards of  \^acaville.  There  the  pruning  is  done  with 
the  object  of  producing  large  fruit,  and  also  keeping 
in  view  the  object  of  not  overloading  the  tree  with  a 
lot  of  worthless  small  fruit. 

Some  writers  claim  the  object  of  pruning  is  to  thin 
out  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  let  the  sun  shine  on  the 
fruit,  but  this  I  think  is  of  little  importance. 

Pruning  that  I  might  recommend  might  not  do  for 
the  coast  counties,  hence  the  grower  must  be  his 
own  judge  as  to  how  he  wants  to  prune. 

You  will  find  articles  on  the  subject  of  pruning  in 
the  reports  of  1887,  1889,  1890,  1891  and  1893,  also 
in  Wickson's  "California  Fruits;"  all  these  are  good 
articles.  The  time  for  pruning  is  when  the  trees 
are  in  their  dormant  state;  beginning  about  Jan.  1st 
is  usually  a  good  time. 

When  I  can  have  my  choice  in  pruning  all  varie- 
ties of  deciduous  trees  1  prefer  doing  the  work  when 
the  sap  begins  moving  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Pruning  at  this  time,  all  cuts  of  the  wood  heal  over 
better,  and  the  pruner  can  see  how  the  buds  are  set- 
ting and  then  use  his  best  judgment  as  to  how  much 
wood  he  wants  to  cut  out. 

Pruning  is  of  great  importance,  and  as  growers 
we  ought  to  meet  with  each  other  in  our  orchards, 
compare  methods  and  examine  results.  By  this 
means  we  can  get  some  of  the  practical  ideas 
wanted.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
our  methods  of  pruning,  ,so  let  us  compare  ideas  and 
try  to  excel  in  pruning  as  we  have  in  other  lines  of 
fruit  culture. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Contagious  Diseases  of  Insects. 


Rpad  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  State  University  at  tlie 
Horticultural  Commissioners'  meeting  at  Sacramento. 

Insects  have  long  been  known  to  be  subject  to  con- 
tagious diseases.  This  knowledge,  however,  has  not 
been  widespread  and  comparatively  few  have  consid- 
ered it  in  its  bearings  to  practical  agriculture. 
That  it  has  important  bearings  in  this  direction  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  ever  observed  the  progress  of 
an  epidemic  among  insects.  None  of  the  plagues  re- 
corded in  history  have  ever  carried  such  destruction 
in  their  path  as  to  be  compared  with  the  havoc 
wrought  by  .some  of  the  common  insect  diseases. 

The  earliest  known  of  insect  epidemics  was  the 
disease  known  as  >iiiis<  iinli)ii .  affecting  most  seriously 
the  cultivated  silkworm  in  France  and  I'aly.  This 
disease  was  easily  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the 
dead  worm  became  in  a  short  time  covered  with  a 
whitish  powder.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago  another  still  more  serious  disease  was  recognized 
in  these  countries  and  called  pehrhn:  This  disease  at 
one  time  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  silk 
industry  of  European  countries.  Still  a  third  dis- 
ease of  the  silkworm,  the  flfichirle,  rivaling  even 
ptbn'iif  in  its  destructive  power,  was  first  discovered 
and  carefully  studied  by  the  renowned  M.  Pasteur. 
The  disease  of  the  bee  known  as  foul  brood  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  contagious  disease  fully  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  has  claimed,  and  stiil  claims,  the 
attention  of  beekeepers  on  account  of  the  enormous 
losses  it  has  cost.  Another,  quite  as  important  as 
the  diseases  just  mentioned,  and  one  full  of  sug- 
gestiveness,  is  the  disease  attacking  the  chinch  bug 
of  the  eastern  United  States.  This  disease  has  been 
known  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
never  carefully  studied  till  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  wonderful  effects  obtained 
by  spreading  the  disease  in  Kansas,  an  effect  as 
•striking  as  the  woi'k  of  our  rrilulia  cmtlinulin. 

Every  one  has  probably  noticed  some  examples  of 
these  contagious  diseases,  even  if  not  recognizing 
their  nature.  The  common  house  flies  often  seen 
dead  and  sticking  fast  about  the  window,  and 
surrounded  with  a  wiiitish  halo,  is  a  common  form. 


Scale  insects,  especially  lecaniums,  covered  and 
almost  hidden  by  a  whitish  powdery  substance, 
are  commonly  to  be  seen. 

Plant  lice  are  not  uncommonly  found  sticking  to 
the  plant,  dead  and  discolored  and  looking  much  as 
though  killed  by  kerosene  emulsion,  but  when  no 
treatment  had  been  made.  Caterpillars  may  often 
be  found  hanging  by  one  leg  to  the  plant  and  the 
whole  body  soft  and  rotten  or  dried  stiff  and  shriv- 
eled. In  some  one  or  another  of  these  forms  we  have 
quite  likely  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  a  few 
of  the  diseases  of  insects,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
us  have  a  proper  idea  of  their  extent  and  prevalence. 

Causes  of  Insect  Diseases.— These  diseases  are  all 
due  to  the  multiplication  within  the  body  of  certain 
specific  organisms,  certain  germs.  An  epidemic  may 
be  due  to  one  kind  alone  or  may  be  a  number  of  dis- 
eases attacking  the  insect  together.  Three  different 
kinds  of  organisms  are  known  to  produce  diseases 
among  insects  : 

1.  Frotozna,  represented  by  the  organism  causing 
pehrine.  It  is  a  very  lowly  organized  animal,  which 
in  its  growing  condition  is  simply  a  mass  of  proto- 
plasm of  no  definite  shape  and  of  microscopic  size. 
It  finally  becomes  spherical  and  motionless  and  the 
whole  interior  becomes  broken  up  into  a  minute 
mass  of  oval  spores.  The  contents  of  each  spore 
breaking  out  through  one  end  of  the  spore  wall  and 
beginning  to  feed  and  grow,  completes  the  life 
history  of  the  animal.  All  the  organs  are  attacked, 
and  be.sides  being  hereditary  the  spores  are  scattered 
over  the  leaves  fi'om  a  diseased  insect  and  are  eaten 
by  the  others  with  their  food  and  thus  the  disease 
spreads. 

2.  The  lini-teriii,  which  are  credited  with  most  of  the 
contagious  diseases  of  man,  are  also  important  insect 
parasites  and  may  be  represented  by  the  disease  of 
foul  brood.  These  are  very  lowly  organized  plants, 
increasing  almost  wholly  by  simply  separating  into 
two  equal  halves,  growing  to  full  size  and  again 
dividing,  and  so  on,  though  a  few  produce  spores 
occasionally.  The  species  producing  insect  diseases 
belong  to  the  genera  micrococcus  and  bacillus,  the 
former  spherical  and  the  latter  cylindrical. 

8.  The  true  fioifji,  such  as  profluce  the  »tiis,.-nr(liin\ 
are  much  higher  developed  plants,  and  two,  or 
perhaps  three,  very  distinct  groups  are  parasitic 
insects.  They  all  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are 
composed  of  long  threads,  the  mycelium,  and  short 
round  or  oval  bodies,  the  spores.  As  a  rule  the 
spores  germinate  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
plant  burrowing  its  way  down  into  the  insect  and 
there  grows  till  the  insect  dies,  and  then  again 
passing  through  the  skin  produces  the  spores,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  on  insects  dying  from  these  dis- 
eases. The  spores  may  not  be  produced,  or  only  in 
limited  numbers,  when  the  weather  is  dry  or  when 
the  insect  is  so  small  as  to  dry  up  too  soon.  In  these 
crises  a  splendid  crop  may  be  produced  if  the  dead 
insect  is  dropped  into  a  bottle  partly  filled  with 
water, 

(j'rent  Movtalitu  In/  Insert  Diseases. — The  fact  that 
most  insects  lay,  many  times,  often  many  hundred 
times  as  many  eggs  as  can,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, develop  to  maturit\',  is  quite  well  understood. 
The  destruction  of  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
insects  is  chiefly  accomplished  through  the  attack  of 
their  natural  parasites,  and  of  these  parasites  the 
contagious  diseased  are  by  all  odds  the  most  im- 
portant. My  own  observations  at  Berkeley  for  three 
years  are  to  the  effect  that  at  least  nine  out  of  every 
ten  deaths  of  such  insects  due  to  parasites  are  caused 
by  some  form  of  contagious  disease.  For  these  in- 
sects, therefore,  nothing  else  determines  the  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  of  scale  insects  as  completely  as  do 
contagious  diseases.  A  very  little  lessening  of  the 
virulence  of  a  disease  during  any  season  will  enable 
the  scale  to  overrun  the  plants,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  little  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  attack 
will  practically  annihilate  the  scale  insects.  Every 
one  has  seen  examples  of  these  conditions.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  cases  where  a  disease  was  particu- 
larly abundant  and  the  decrease  of  scales  ascribed  to 
some  useless  wash  or  to  ladybirds,  when  these  latter 
were  even  less  abundant  than  usual.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  should  never  occur  with  a  reliable  observer, 
but  are  very  liable  to  occur  unless  care  is  exercised. 
This  is  especially  necessary  when  a  new  wash  or  in- 
sect parasite  is  introduced. 

Loflf/hirds  mid  Insert  Di.sease.t. — The  relation  of 
ladybirds  to  diseases  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  would  indicate  that 
a  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  our  native  species 
of  ladybirds  follows  or  is  associated  with  a  serious 
attack  of  some  form  of  contagious  disease  on  scale 
insect  or  plant  louse.  This  apparent  relation  between 
ladybirds  and  disease  of  the  food  of  ladybirds,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  relatives  of  the  ladybirds  are 
fungus  eaters  and  that  the  ladybirds  themselves  were 
once  undoubtedly  also  fungus  eaters,  suggests  very 
strongly  that  with  some  species  ai  least  disease  of 
the  food  is  necessary  to  great  ladybird  increase. 

Another  point  in  reference  to  diseases  must  also 
be  considered.  There  must  be  some  means  of  con- 
veying the  germs  of  a  disease  from  insect  to  insect. 
While  the  scales  are  active  there  appears  to  be  suffi- 
cient means  for  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  largest  number  usually  die  soon  after 
settling  and  have  apparently  become  affected  while 
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active.  Those  that  have  escaped  the  infliction  up  to 
this  time,  however,  would  seem  to  be  very  unprom- 
ising subjects  for  the  disease,  both  by  their  freedom 
from  contact  and  on  account  of  their  special  means 
of  protection.  Now,  it  would  seem  that  ladybirds 
serve  a  very  important  function  in  the  spread  of  the 
diseases.  Any  one  who  has  observed  the  actions  of 
a  ladybird  either  while  it  is  a  larva  or  an  adult  will 
have  noticed  that  it  does  not  settle  down  and  devour 
each  scale  it  comes  in  contact  with;  instead  it  has  the 
habit  of  moving  restlessly  about,  nibbling  here  and 
there  and  only  now  and  then  taking  a  full  meal.  A 
better  arrangement  for  spreading  diseases  could  not 
be  desired  than  this  habit  of  the  ladybird.  Indeed, 
the  relation  of  the  ladybird  to  contagious  diseases 
opens  a  wide  field  for  study,  and  at  the  present 
time  I  know  of  none  in  the  whole  range  of  applied 
entomology  more  intensely  interesting  and  of  more 
practical  promise.  - 


PLANT  DISEASES. 


Experiments  with  Root  Knot  and  Results. 


Read  by  W.  Egbert  Smith  of  Napa  at  the  Sacramento  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1890  I  discovered  that  some 
of  my  prune  trees,  then  two  years  old  from  the 
planting,  were  badly  affected  with  root  knot.  I 
made  inquiry  of  neighboring  orchardists  as  to  what 
might  be  done  to  prevent  or  cure  the  disease,  for  I 
was  a  beginner  in  tree  culture,  but  my  neighbors 
seemed  to  know  as  little  as  I  about  root  knot;  and 
the  only  advice  I  could  get  was  to  cut  off  the  knots, 
and  thoroughly  cut  away  the  affested  wood.  Acting 
upon  this  suggestion,  I  had  the  soil  removed  from 
two  rows — about  sixty  trees — sufficiently  to  expose 
the  first  large  branching  roots,  and,  providing  my- 
self with  a  chisel  and  a  half-inch  gouge,  I  went  to 
work  on  the  exposed  knots,  carefully  cutting  them 
away  and  gouging  out  the  diseased  wood.  I  learned 
a  thing  or  two  while  at  this  work.  I  found — as 
others  have,  I  presume — that  the  root  knot  is 
attached  by  quite  a  small  foot-stalk,  or  root  of  the 
knot,  which  extends  quite  deeply  into  the  stock  or 
root  of  the  tree.  This  root  of  the  knot — or  core,  as 
it  may  be  called — can  be  traced  by  a  discoloration 
and  .softening  of  the  woody  substance.  Owing  to 
this  fact  it  is  quite  difficult  to  entirely  remove  the 
diseased  wood.  I  found  it  so,  especially  when 
clusters  of  knots  were  found — some  as  large  as  a 
man's  fist — growing  under  the  base  of  the  main 
roots,  as  well  as  around  the  principal  root  stem. 
This  kind  of  work  was  not  only  tedious,  but,  as  I 
found  later,  was  quite  discouraging,  because  young 
knots  rapidly  grew  again  the  next  year  from  the 
same  core.  Observing  the  soft  and  spongy  nature 
of  the  knot  led  me  to  think  that  the  application  of 
some  substance  in  fluid  form  might  penetrate  and 
kill  the  diseased  wood  without  injuring  the  healthy 
wood.  I  determined  to  make  some  experiments  in 
this  line  at  once. 

Materials  and  Method  of  AppIicatio)i . — For  these  ex- 
periments I  selected  common  substances,  not  with 
any  theory  about  their  particular  chemical  action, 
but  rather  because  they  would  be  cheap  and  easily 
applied,  if  successful,  and  because  they  were  some- 
what used  by  oi'chardists  for  other  purposes.  The 
chosen  list  embraced  sulphuric  acid,  carbolic  acid, 
petroleum,  coal  tar,  cupric  sulphate,  ferric  sulphate, 
sodium  chloride  and  potassium  carbonate.  About  a 
dozen  of  the  worst  affected  trees  were  selected  for 
treatment  and  wooden  tags  were  prepared  with  the 
name  of  each  substance  to  be  applied;  also  the  date 
of  treatment — October  31,  1890 — was  written  on  each 
tag.  The  acids  were  each  diluted  with  water  one- 
half.  The  sulphates,  chloride  and  carbonate  were 
dissolved  in  water  to  a  saturated  solution.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  fluids  was  made  by  boring  into  the 
root  knots  with  a  carpenter's  brace  and  three- 
eighths  bit.  I  aimed  to  bore  to  the  core  of  the  knot. 
Then,  from  small  bottles,  I  poured  these  holes  full  of 
the  prepared  fluids,  attaching  the  tags  to  branches 
at  the  base  of  each  tree,  as  the  work  proceeded. 
The  soil  was  then  thrown  back  to  the  trees  and  no 
further  special  attention  was  given  them  until  the 
fall  of  the  next  year. 

Residts  After  One  Year.— In  the  fall  of  1891  they 
were  examined  and  some  trees  found  dead — some 
alive,  with  the  knots  alive  also — and  some  alive  with 
the  knots  dead.  The  last  named  and  much  desired 
result  had  occurred  with  two  trees  treated  with  the 
saturated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  (blucstone),  and 
one  tree — the  only  one — treated  with  dilute  carbolic 
acid.  The  result  encouraged  me  to  make  further 
tests  with  each  of  these  two  solutions,  being  well 
aware  that  nothing  was  proved,  since  "  one  swallow 
does  not  prove  it's  summer,"  and  remembering  an 
anecdote  of  a  too-hasty  old-time  doctor,  who,  having 
an  Irish  patient  sick  with  fever,  prescribed  whisky, 
and  the  Irishman  got  well.  The  doctor  then  wrote 
in  his  note  book,  "Whisky  cures  an  Irishman." 
Later  he  had  a  Dutch  patient  with  similar  symp- 
toms, and  he  made  the  same  prescription.  The 
Dutchman  died.    The  doctor  then  wrote  in  his  note 


book,  "  Whisky  cures  an  Irishman,  but  kills  a  Dutch- 
man." Not  knowing  yet  whether  it  would  be  "kill 
or  cure  "with  my  medicines,  I  deemed  it  wise  to 
treat  ten  trees  only  with  the  bluestone  solution  and 
five  trees  only  with  the  dilute  carbolic  acid,  in  the 
fall  of  1891. 

Results  of  Second  Year's  Trial— At  the  end  of  an- 
other year,  I  found  these  trees  all  living  with  the 
knots  dried  up  and  dead.  A  difference,  however, 
was  observed  between  the  trees  treated.  Those 
treated  with  carbolic  acid  seemed  to  have  suffered 
some  in  vitality  and  growth,  and  I  noticed  that  cer- 
tain roots  were  killed  by  the  carbolic  acid.  In  the 
cases  of  bluestone  treatment,  the  trees  all  appeared 
vigorous  and  healthy.  I  now  felt  I  could  safely  treat 
all  my  trees  affected  with  root  knot  with  an  applica- 
tion of  the  bluestone  solution. 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  1892, 
I  set  a  man  to  work  digging  away  the  soil  from  all 
my  prune  trees  on  myrobolan  stock— those  on  peach 
stock  were  examined  only  enough  to  prove  that  they 
were  free  from  root  knot.  Of  500  trees  on  myrobolan 
stock,  about  200  were  found  with  root  knots.  All 
such  were  treated  with  the  bluestone  solution.  Our 
work  was  confined  to  the  main  root  stem,  including 
the  forks  of  the  root.  We  did  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  roots  in  their  ramifications  after  they  leave  the 
base  of  the  tree.  The  principal  damage  from  root 
knot  appears  to  occur  only  when  the  knots  approach 
the  crown  of  the  root;  when  they  encircle  the  crown 
of  the  root  the  tree  is  hardly  worth  saving.  Hence, 
.where  root  knots  exist  they  should  be  destroyed 
early,  at  least  before  they  encompass  the  root 
crown. 

Metfiods  of  Work. — As  to  the  method  of  the  work  I 
will  say,  that  as  fast  as  the  knots  were  uncovered 
by  the  man  with  shovel  and  trowel,  I  followed  with 
brace  and  bit,  and  a  large  bottle  of  concentrated 
solution  of  bluestone.  In  the  cork  of  the  bottle  a 
quill  was  fixed  to  guide  the  fluid  easily  into  the  bored 
holes.  After  two  days'  work  the  method  of  treat- 
ment was  modified. 

A  Phenomenon. — A  curious  and  interesting  thing 
occurred.  I  noticed  that  the  leaves  on  certain 
branches  of  trees  treated  the  first  day  had  turned 
very  dark,  with  a  sort  of  coppery  tint  which  was 
very  noticeable.  These  leaves  dried  up  shortly  and 
fell  off',  leaving  the  branches  naked,  while  other 
branches  on  the  same  tree  retained  their  green 
leaves.  Not  one  ti-ee  only,  but  a  score  of 
them  were  showing  this  strange  effect  of 
the  cupric  solution.  With  those  dead  copper-hued 
leaves  before  my  eyes,  there  was  little  room  for 
doubting  that  the  cupric  fluid  had  thus  quickly  en- 
tered into  the  circulation  of  the  tree.  It  must  have 
done  so  to  produce  the  effect  observed.  And  it  must 
have  gone  up  at  a  season  when  we  speak  of  the  sap 
as  going  down.  I  was  a  little  scared  at  this 
phenomenon,  and  modified  my  treatment  by  striking 
off  the  knots  and  puncturing  the  diseased  wood, 
especially  the  core  of  the  knot,  with  a  sharp  pointed 
iron,  then  applying  the  cupric  solution  with  a  swab, 
in  this  way  avoiding  too  excessive  a  quantity  of  the 
fluid  penetrating  the  fiber  of  the  tree.  However,  in 
the  light  of  future  events,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
need  of  this  precaution.  The  trees  thus  curiously 
and,  it  would  seem,  seriously  affected,  were  all  right 
in  bud,  leaf,  blossom  and  fruit  in  the  spring  and 
summer  following.  They  have  shown  no  signs  of  in- 
jury since,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  taken 
on  a  healthier  tone  than  the  other  trees,  so  that  I 
now  believe  the  treatment  by  boring  is  perfectly 
safe,  if  done  in  September  or  October.  I  could  not 
vouch  for  it  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

Final  Results. — After  two  years,  not  one  of  the 
200  trees  have  died.  Every  tree  treated  was  marked 
by  tying  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth  on  a  south-side 
branch  next  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  These  marks 
still  remain.  Only  last  week  I  dug  away  the  earth 
from  about  twenty  of  these  marked  trees,  and  found 
dead  knots  only — a  specimen  of  which  I  brought  with 
me,  that  members  of  this  convention  interested 
might  see  for  themselves.  The  trees  treated  for 
root  knot  now  look  as  clean  and  healthy  as  those  not 
treated — no  difference  can  be  seen — they  all  made  a 
splendid  growth  last  year  and  no  finer  trees  can  be 
seen  in  our  section  of  the  same  age.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts,  I  consider  the  treatment  with  bluestone, 
in  the  manner  herein  described,  a  success.  Even  if 
the  knots  should  reappear  after  three  or  four  years, 
it  would  still  be  profitable  to  apply  this  remedy  to 
keep  the  knot  growth  in  check.  The  cost  of  applica- 
tion need  not  be  more  than  three  to  five  cents  a  tree, 
and  the  bluestone  used  is  so  trifling  in  quantity  that 
it  need  not  be  considered  in  the  bill  of  expense. 

My  ti"eatment  of  root  knot  has  alway.s  been  in  the 
fall  "months  of  the  year.  Whether  other  seasons 
would  do  as  well  or  better,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say. 

Suggest.ions.-~-la  using  this  remedy,  my  advice  is  to 
make  the  bluestone  solution  as  strong  as  the  water 
will  dissolve. 

In  applying  the  solution  be  sure  that  it  penetrates 
the  core  of  the  root  knot. 

If  the  knot  is  on  the  main  stem  of  the  root,  so  as 
to  be  easily  accessible,  I  would  advise  to  knock  it  off' 
and  puncture  the  soft  core  repeatedly  with  any 
pointed  implement.    Then  apply  the  solution  with  a 


swab.  Be  thorough  in  having  the  solution  penetrate 
the  diseased  wood. 

In  case  the  knot  is  difficult  to  reach — imbedded  be- 
tween roots,  or  deep — bore  into  it  with  brace  and 
small  bit.  Aim  at  the  core.  Then  fill  the  hole  or 
holes  with  the  solution  from  a  stoppered  bottle  with 
a  quill  in  the  stopper.  Examine  your  trees  below 
the  .surface,  if  you  have  any  reason  to  suspect  root 
knot.  Apply  the  remedy  before  the  knots  have 
reached  the  crown  of  the  root,  and,  by  encircling  the 
tree  at  this  point,  have  permanently  injured  and 
dwarfed  the  tree.  There  comes  a  time,  when  root 
knots  are  neglected,  that  the  tree  will  not  be  worth 
saving. 

]n,  Conclusion,  I  will  state  that  I  have  no  theory  to 
advance  as  to  the  cause  or  nature  of  this  disease.  I 
will  simply  mention  a  few  facts  and  conditions  that 
may  help  those  seeking  the  cause.  My  land  is  deep 
alluvial  on  Napa  creek,  Napa  county.  The  creek 
banks  show  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  depth  without 
clay  or  adobe.  It  is  naturally  a  well  drained,  warm 
soil.  My  trees  affected  were  all  prune  trees  on 
myrobolan  roots.  I  have  prune  trees  on  peach  roots 
growing  on  the  same  ten  acres.  Not  one  of  these 
has  root  knot,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief. I  have  examined  whole  rows  of  those  on  peach 
root,  adjacent  to  diseased  rows  on  plum  root,  and 
found  not  one  of  the  peach  roots  affected. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  and  planting,  I  have 
been  thorough,  but  extra  careful  to  not  wound  the 
roots  with  plows  and  cultivators,  or  in  any  other 
manner.  These  facts  seem  at  variance  with  many 
of  the  so-called  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  root  knot. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


The  California  Prune. 


Read  at  the  Sacramento  Fruit  Gi'owers'  Convention,  by  W.  H.  Aiken 
of  Wright.s. 

The  condition  that  confronts  us  this  year,  as  prune 
growers,  is  that  the  importers  are  largely  supplying 
the  demand  for  prunes  in  this  country.  They  have 
fixed  and  maintained  a  low  price,  taking  advantage 
of  a  reduced  tariff,  low  wages  and  cheap  freights. 
The  united  efforts  of  exchanges  and  associations  in 
California  have  not  been  able  to  raise  the  price  so 
fixed,  even  on  a  short  crop.  The  fact  that  in  order 
to  supply  the  home  demand  we  must  make  importa- 
tions unprofitable  does  not  alarm  or  discourage  Cali- 
nians. 

With  our  sunlight,  water  and  soil,  good  cultiva- 
tion, improved  methods  of  preparation  for  market 
and  superior  quality  as  a  healthful  food  product,  we 
can  carry  the  war  for  trade  into  Europe  and  make 
our  cured  prunes  an  article  of  the  world's  commerce. 
For  such  a  demand  there  will  be  no  overproduction. 
There  is  no  product  of  the  soil  so  profitable  in  this 
State,  even  at  present  prices,  as  the  prune,  and 
growers  are  to  be  congratulated. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  perforation  of 
prunes  as  an  improved  method  of  preparation  for 
curing.  I  have  used  the  "  Burrell  Needle  Machine  " 
successfully  for  three  years,  and  am  entirely  satisfied 
with  its  work  and  cheerfully  commend  its  general 
use.  The  advantages  it  has  over  the  "  dijjper  "  are 
many  and  important,  and  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
a  few  that  will  be  readily  appreciated: 

The  needle  points  perforate  the  prunes  so  that 
they  cure  evenly  and  well,  and  can  be  put  in  bins 
from  trays  without  the  expense  and  trouble  of  pick- 
ing over  and  without  fear  of  mold,  if  properly  cured. 
The  "machiue  '  can  be  taken  to  the  prunes  and  the 
best  drying  grounds,  instead  of  bringing  the  prunes 
to  the  distant  "dipper"  and  to  frequently  poor, 
badly  exposed  grounds.  The  perforated  prunes  will 
stand  the  severe  test  of  doubling  upon  the  trays, 
when  not  over  half  cured,  and  finally  come  off  the 
trays  soft  and  pliable,  yet  cured  to  keep  and  not 
dried  away  to  skin  and  pit.  Ungraded  prunes  can 
be  dried  evenly  and  well  in  this  way,  in  good  drying 
weather,  especially  if  care  be  taken  to  dump  the 
doubled  tray  into  another  a  few  days  before  taking 
up,  which  has  a  similar  effect  to  shoveling  over  in 
bins.  The  time  i-equired  to  cure  prunes  by  this  im- 
proved method  is  not  much,  if  any,  longer  than  when 
dipped  in  lye  and  the  expense  is  at  least  one-third 
less. 

At  present  perforated  and  lye-dipped  prunes  sell 
equally  as  well,  but  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  for- 
mer will  soon  be  preferred  as  a  prune,  free  from  lye 
and  of  a  better  table  quality. 

In  order  to  learn  the  comparative  quality  and 
merits  of  my  perforated  prunes,  I  submitted  them  to 
an  analysis  in  the  laboratory  of  the  State  University, 
and  quote  from  the  professor's  report: 

ir.  H.  Ail!Kii,  hyKi/.,  Wriyhty,  ChI.—'Dbah  Sih:  I  beg  leave  to 
inform  you  that  the Tollowiiif?  doterininatioiis  have  been  made 
of  your  prunes,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California :  Pits,  12  per  cent;  liesh, 
!SH  per  cent.  Sugar  in  whole  dried  fruit,  4H  per  cent.  Sugar 
in  flesh  (exceeding  pit),  .5.'5  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  sugar  is  very  satisfactory  and  considerably 
higher  than  previous  determinations  of  dried  prunes. 

Of  the  table  quality  of  your  prunes,  I  can  only  say  that  they 
are  the  most  delicious  I  have  ever  used,  and  they  have  a  rich- 
ness and  fruity  flavor  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed. 
They  are  a  product  to  be  proud  of. 

This  report  is  gratifying  to  me  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  determinations  ha'J  been  made  of  prunes  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  growers  in  the  State. 

Taught  by  experience,  acting  well  our  part  in  the 
present  and  confident  of  the  future,  let  us  make  a 
success  of  our  great  and  valuable  industry. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  State  Fair  Cow  Tests. 


Dipping  vs.  Pricking. 

Read  by  James  E.  (imdou  of  San  Fniuoi.sco  at  the  Sacrameolo 
Fruit-Growers'  (,'ouveiitiou. 

Since  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  did  me  the 
honor  to  publish  my  essay  on  "  Prune  Culture."  read 
before  the  San  Jose  convention  in  1892,  1  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  communications  on  the  subject 
from  the  East  and  elsewhere,  and  cjuite  a  numl)er 
asking  about  the  new  pricking  machine.  When  this 
machine  was  first  introduced  two  years  ago  I  at  once 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  by  some  mental  reasoning 
which  1  cannot  explain,  that  it  would  not  prove  a 
success,  and  after  listening  to  all  the  arguments  in 
its  favor  here  and  elsewhere  1  am  still  of  that 
opinion.  At  the  opening  of  this  season  considerable 
pi'ominence  was  given  the  subject  by  our  fruit 
journals,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  days  of  dipping 
machines  had  gone  by.  These  machines,  as  is  well 
known,  are  made  in  San  .Tose  by  1..  Cunningham, 
and  he  informed  me  that  he  expected  to  turn  out 
very  few  this  year,  but  had  actually  sold  more  than 
any  previous  season  to  practical  dryers  who  had  seen 
and  rejected  the  jjricking  machines. 

(ion.  Chipman  stated  here  that  lye  dipping  was  a 
dirty  process,  but  that  depends  on  the  operator  and 
the  machine.  There  are  dippers  that  do  dirty, 
sloppy  work,  but  the  Cunningham  machine,  in  the 
hands  of  intelligent  workmen,  is  the  cleanest  process 
known  It  does  indeed  accumulate  and  wash  otT  an 
enormous  amount  of  dirt,  but  in  the  pricking  process 
all  this  dii"t  mixes  with  the  juice  which  the  pricks 
produce  and  adheres  to  the  fruit,  and  consequently 
causes  it  to  weigh  more,  which  increased  weight  is 
one  of  the  strong  points  claimed  for  tlie  pricking 
machine. 

It  is  claimed  that  bloats  or  frogs  so  common  in 
lye  dipping  are  avoided  by  this  process,  but  frogs 
are  not  a  result  of  processing  but  of  climatic  condi- 
tions. Around  Sai-atoga  and  Los  (jatos,  where  we 
have  no  fogs,  these  frogs  or  bloats  are  very  rare, 
whereas  in  foggy  districts  the}'  are  very  common 
whether  dipped  or  pricked.  They  are  caused  by 
fermentation,  and  being  easily  distingushed  can  be 
picked  out,  so  as  not  to  attect  the  balance;  but 
pricked  prunes  are  nil  more  or  less  fermented,  hence 
that  dull,  dark,  dirty,  heavy  look  when  compared 
with  the  light  golden  meat  of  lye  dipped.  This 
soft  mushy  condition  makes  it  necessary  to  market 
them  quicker  than  lye  dipped.  For  the  same  reason 
it  takes  longer  to  dry  them — about  two  days  longer 
in  an  ordinary  season,  which  means  an  additional  ex- 
pense of  twenty  per  cent  for  trays  and  twenty  per 
cent  more  drying  room.  With  dryers  or  associa- 
tions handling  1000  to  3000  tons,  as  some  of  our 
Santa  Clara  associations  do,  this  is  a  most  important 
consideration. 

One  of  our  largest  concerns,  the  Rerryessa  Fruit- 
Growers  Union,  discarded  the  prickers  after  a  fair 
trial  because  they  badly  mutilated  the  soft  fruit— a 
very  serious  objection — and  Mr.  Righter.  represent- 
ing another  of  our  largest  associations,  the  Camp- 
bell Fruit -Growei's"  Union,  has  just  told  ns  that  on 
no  account  would  they  give  up  their  Cunningham 
dippers  for  the  new  process. 

The  saving  of  fuel  and  lye  has  been  referred  to, 
but  this  is  a  fallacy.  With  a  Cumiingham  dipjjcr 
four  men  can  handle  forty  tons  per  day  at  a  cost 
of  $5  for  fuel  and  lye,  but  four  men  with  a  pricking 
machine  cannot  handle  twenty  tons,  the  conse- 
qent  loss  for  labor  far  exceeding  the  cost  of  lye  and 
fuel. 

The  ))ricking  boards  do  not  last  long  owing  to  the 
constant  breaking  of  the  needles,  and  one  firm  alone 
had  250,000  needles  broken  last  sea.son.  Now  what 
becomes  of  these  needk-s  ?  Many  of  them  must  re- 
main in  the  fruit  and  be  eaten.  Some  fastidious 
people  object  to  lye-dipped  prunes  because  they 
fancy  they  can  detect  a  flavor  of  lye,  but  this  is  an 
error,  as  it  all  evaporates  while  exposed  in  the  dry- 
ing yard,  and  the  very  small  remnant  that  remains, 
we  are  told  by  Prof.  Hilgard,  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  into  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  a 
lienefit  and  not  a  detriment.  I  leave  you  to  choose 
between  this  and  the  flavor  of  dirt,  dust,  fungus  and 
highly  tempered  needle  points  which  don't  evap- 
orate or  grow  dull. 

The  strongest  advocates  of  this  process  admit  the 
necessity  of  dipping  in  districts  where  the  black 
scale  deposits  its  fungus,  and  as  that  is  ])revalent  in 
our  principal  prune  districts  I  don't  see  Ikiw  we  are 
going  to  dispense  with  dipping  unless  we  intend  to 
compete  with  Turkish  and  similar  nasty  fruit  and 
restore  to  ^'rance  the  market  for  the  better  grades. 

I  believe  a  iiricking  attachment  to  a  Cunningham 
dipper  can  be  made  .so  as  to  combine  the  good  (|uali- 
ties  of  both,  but  clean  water  and  plenty  of  it  must 
ever  remain  a  most  important  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  first-class  prunes,  and  California  should  never 
export  any  other  kind. 


To  THE  Editor  : — I  note  with  interest  the  criticisms 
of  Robert  Ashburner,  Esq.,  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  Nov.  8,  1894,  on  my  suggestions  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Agricultural  Society  in  relation  to  dairy 
competition. 

It  seems  that  while  Mr.  Ashburner  agrees  with 
me  on  some  points,  yet  in  the  essential  and  most  im- 
portant features  he  does  not.  As  it  is  co.iceded  that 
some  changes  in  the  plans  and  conditions  of  the 
dairy  tests  should  be  made,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
best  plan  be  finally  adopted,  I  am  constrained  to 
presume  upon  your  valuable  s]>ace  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion a  little  further. 

Mr.  Ashburner  says  that  noxs-hidl  and  r/ratinl 
(Dir.s  xliiiii/i/  rniiijii  fr,  and  gives  as  a  reason  for  such 
claim  that  "the  dairy  is  essentially  composed  of 
cross-bred  or  graded  cows,  and  that  the  owners 
thereof  should  be  encouraged  to  improve  their  cows, 
and  should  not  therefore  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
compete  for  dairy  prizes." 

I  do  not  object  to  cross-bred  cows  competing  for 
dairy  prizes  if  it  be  done  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  would  be  favorable  to  encouraging  such  competi- 
tion by  most  liberal  premiums,  providing  there  was 
any  likelihood  of  securing  a  class  of  cows  bred  on 
certain  and  scientific  lines,  and  calculated  to  prove 
the  prepotency  and  superiority  of  one  sire  over 
another  taken  from  the  recognized  breeds  of  thor- 
oughbred dairy  cattle — the  Holstein.  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey or  milk  strain  Durham.  As  no  breeder  or  dairy- 
man would  think  of  using  in  his  herd  of  cows  any 
other  than  a  thoroughbred  bull,  I  cannot  see  any  pos- 
sible good  to  come  fi-oni  a  milk  or  butter  I'ompetition 
between  cross-bred  and  thoroughbred  cows. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  can  be  picked  up  here 
and  there  cross-bred  cows  that  would,  in  competition 
with  thoroughbreds,  prove  themselves  individually 
sui)erior  in  the  production  of  milk  or  butter;  but 
the  offspring  from  these  same  cows,  even  the  gets  of 
thoroughbred  sires,  are  more  likely  to  be  inferior  to 
the  dam  than  the  offspring  of  a  thoroughbred  cow. 

Competition  between  cross-bred  and  thoroughbred, 
unless  the  former  class  is  com])osed  of  cows  bred 
with  a  view  of  demonsti-aling  the  potency  of  thor- 
oughbred sires,  and  particulai-ly  the  superiority  of 
the  sire  of  one  breed  of  dairy  cattle  over  another, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  prove  nothing,  and  be  of  no 
value  or  l>eiu'fit  whatever  and  not  worthy  of  any  en- 
couragement from  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Ftiri'i-  Classe.'i. — Mr.  Ashburner  disagrees  with  me 
as  to  the  number  of  classes,  he  favoring  only  two, 
while  I  recommend  four  classes,  to  comprise  cows  of 
the  age  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  and  over. 
I  suggested  four  classes,  because  I  considered  it 
manifestly  unfair  to  re()uire  a  two-year-old  heifer 
with  first  calf  to  conn)ete  with  a  three-year-old  with 
second  calf;  and  a  four  veai'-old  cow  against  one  five 
years  old  and  over. 

I  further  thought  that  the  I'lassification  suggested 
would  have  a  tendency  to  bring  out  a  very  much 
larger  and  stronger  competition. 

L'i/iiit/i~.iiif/  .4.7<.s. — Again,  Mr.  Ashburner  does  not 
take  kindly  to  my  suggestions  equalizing  the  cows 
com])eting  in  the  respective  classes,  by  making  an 
allowance  for  the  difference  in  age  between  the  ani- 
mals by  re(|uiring  the  older  cow  to  produce  .072  of 
on  ounce  of  butter  fat  additional  for  each  day  she 
exceeded  the  younger  cow  in  age.  1  look  upon  this 
suggestion  as  being  of  great ei-  importance  and  de- 
serving of  more  consideration  than  any  other  of  the 
conditions  in  the  contest,  and  strictly  in  line  I'oi-  the 
betterment  and  improvement  of  the  plans  heretofore 
followed.  Why  should  not  a  cow  competing  in  either 
the  two,  three  or  foui-  year  old  classes,  that  is  (>leven 
months  the  older,  and  having  perhaps  dropped  her 
second,  third  or  fourth  calf,  as  the  case  may  be.  be 
required  to  produce  more  l)utter  fat  than  the 
younger  cow?  To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  ijuestion 
as  to  the  justice  of  this  plan  for  e(|ualizinir  the  differ- 
ence in  the  ages  of  cows;  nor  to  its  fairness,  ]jro- 
vided  the  percentage  of  increased  pi-oduction  re- 
quired is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  Ashburner  says  the  dilTerence  in  the  date  of 
calving  would  have  a  gi-eatcr  influence  on  the  product 
than  a  few  months  difference  in  the  age  of  the  cows. 
I  admit  that  a  great  difference  in  the  date  of  calving 
would  have  its  influence  upon  the  product,  but  as  all 
the  cows  competing  .should  be,  or  are  supposed  to  be, 
at  their  best,  no  allowance  whatever  should  be  made 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  time  of  calving. 

The  jjremiums  asked  for  each  class  are  certainly 
not  above  what  lliey  should  be.  but  if  anything  are 
below.  Furthei-.  it  may  be  two  or  more  years  before 
there  will  be  i'om|)etiti(>n  in  every  class,  but  if  there 
were,  1  am  sure  the  State  Agricultural  Society  would 
not  hesitate  to  ofTer  the  premiums  suggested. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  insisting  that 
my  ideas  and  recommendations  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  that  any  suggestions  at  variance  there- 
with are  wrong  and  not  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
believe  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society  ap- 
preciates the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry,  and 


is  willing  and  anxious  to  encourage  its  development 
in  every  way  possible,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  sug- 
gestions looking  to  that  end;  and  when  the  time 
comes,  will  carefully  consider  same  and  adopt  such 
as  seem  best  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  breeder  and  dairyman.  Tiios.  B.  Hall. 

Sacramento,  Nov.  16,  1894. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


Review  of  the  Fruit  Year. 


In  his  address  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  at  Sacramento  last  week.  Hon. 
I  L.  W.  Buck  gave  the  following  review  of  1894  in 
fruit  production  and  shipping: 

Last  year  we  exported  799.")  carloads  of  fresh  fruit, 
and  shipped  of  all  kinds  27,320  carloads,  while  the 
shipments  of  the  present  sea.son  will  far  exceed  this. 
Statistics  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  up  to 
October  of  the  present  year  show  that  to  this  date 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  shipments  of  fresh 
fruit  this  year  over  last  of  lO.iO  carloads,  and  a  total 
increase  in  all  kinds  of  fruit —fre.sh,  canned  and 
dried — of  2600  cars. 

In  glancing  over  the  season  just  closed  I  hardly 
know  whether  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  or  not. 
With  the  exception  of  prunes,  which  after  all,  have 
turned  out  a  passably  fair  crop,  we  have  had  a  very 
large  yield,  (^ur  trees  have  borne  heavily  and  the 
fruit  has  been  of  exceptional  quality.  We  have 
suffered  little  from  insect  pests,  and  so  far  as  Nature 
is  concerned,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  But  with  it  we  have  had 
serious  drawbacks.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State  a  severe  frost,  on  January  titii,  swept  over  the 
citrus  region  and  did  considerable  <lamage  directly 
in  the  injury  inflict(>d  upon  the  fruit,  but  more  in- 
directly in  depreciating  the  prices  of  those  oranges 
which  escaped  uninjured,  which  drojjped  in  value 
with  the  damaged  fruit.  The  ch»rry  districts  suf- 
fered .somewhat  from  late  May  and  June  rains, 
which  came  in  thf  picking  season,  and  i-endered  the 
fruit  unfit  for  shipment.  Despite  this,  however, 
there  was  a  very  large  output  of  cherries,  and  the 
later  varieties  brought  fair  prices.  Apricots  have 
yielded  a  very  fair  croj).  and  all  other  fruits  iiave 
done  well.  So  far  reports  are  encouraging,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  season  the  outlook  was  good. 
There  was  a  heavy  shortage  in  nearly  all  lines  at  the 
East,  and  we  were  preparing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  market  offered  us  when  the  great  strike  was 
inaugurated,  and  we  found  ourselves  with  heavy 
crops  of  Hue  fruit  on  hand  without  means  of  trans- 
portation. As  a  result  losses  were  very  heavy,  and 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  exact  figures,  I  be- 
lieve that  $1,000,000  would  not  make  good  our  loss 
from  this  one  cause.  Much  of  our  early  fruit  that 
should  have  been  marketed  fresh  was  dried,  and 
much  more  was  a  total  loss.  Following  this  was  the 
severe  business  depression  that  si>read  over  the 
entire  Union,  and  instead  of  getting  the  good  prices 
that  the  commencement  of  the  season  promised,  we 
did  well  to  come  out  even,  and  many  growers  report 
heavy  losses  on  their  crops.  In  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs, however,  our  shipments,  as  I  before  said, 
have  been  heavier  this  season  than  usual. 

The  dullness  of  the  Eastei-n  market  led  to  the  repe 
tition  of  the  experiment  made  .some  two  years  pre- 
viously of  shi))ping  fresh  fruit  to  England.  We 
profited  somewhat  by  the  mistakes  of  the  first  ex- 
periment, but  until  we  can  develop  a  better  and 
cheaper  .system  of  transportation  than  we  now  have 
— one  that  will  do  away  with  the  bulky  refrigerator 
cars  and  theii-  additional  cost  for  icing  and  carriage 
— we  can  look  upon  the  English  market  only  as  a  last 
resort,  in  which  we  can  disjxise  of  our  surplus  fruits 
at  a  price  that  is  better  than  nothinsr.  When,  how- 
ever, we  can  deliver  our  fruit  in  less  time,  in  better 
shape  and  at  lower  cost  than  we  now  can,  we  may 
hope  for  a  profitable  market  in  England. 

The  ]iast  seas(^n  has  witnessed  an  important  stride 
in  the  line  of  co-o  aeration  which  will  CTantually 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  growers,  of  which  we  are 
to  hear  during  our  present  convention.  Over  the  en 
tire  State,  fruit  growers,  packers  and  shippers  are 
now  organized  for  mutual  help;  the  citrus  fruit 
growers  have  their  organization,  the  walnut  growei-s 
theirs,  the  raisin  men  theirs,  the  fruit  driers,  and 
the  fresh  fruit  shippers  have  their  s(K-ieties  looking 
to  the  control  of  tlieir  own  products  and  the  finding 
of  the  best  markets.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  ad 
vantages  of  these  oriranizations,  as  they  are  well 
known  to  all  of  us  and  will  be  further  discussed 
during  the  course  of  the  present  convention. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  which  unity  of  action 
can  accom])lish,  and  that  is  the  securing  of  fair  rates 
of  freight  and  proper  sei-vice  from  the  railroads. 
The  small  grower  must  pay  such  charges  as  are  de- 
manded from  him,  his  fruit  may  be  sidetracked  and 
ruined  in  transit,  and  if  he  gets  any  redi'css  it  is 
after  such  time  and  at  such  cost  that  the  first  loss  is 
preferable.  This  cannot  happen  where  we  are  work 
ing  together  for  our  rights,  and  an  industry  that 
employs  the  services  of  nearly  H(»,000  cars  annually 
can  make  itself  respected  if  it  is  united. 


December  1,  1894. 
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Industrial  Occupations. 


In  the  building  up  of  the  industrial 
structure  of  any  nation  there  is  a  con- 
tinual series  of  changes.  Industries 
rise  and  fall,  or  are  being  continually 
subdivided.  As  they  are  simply  the 
ministers  to  man's  wants,  real  and 
fanciful,  their  complexion  and  import- 
ance are  in  many  instances  of  a  fickle 
and  erratic  nature.  In  these  changes 
we  not  only  note  the  progress  of  science, 
invention  and  enterprise,  but  the 
special  industrial  conditions,  which  are 
the  unerring  finger  jjoints  to  needed 
reform  or  legislation.  What  the  people 
of  a  nation  do  to  earn  their  bread,  to 
build  up  their  trade  and  to  furnish  the 
sinews  of  government,  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  concern  to  themselves,  but 
of  example  or  of  warning  to  others. 
The  rise  or  the  fall  of  this  or  that  in- 
dustry, the  drift  of  population  to  the 
various  forms  of  production,  and  the 
effects  of  these  changes  on  competition 
and  international  commerce  are  among 
the  most  valuable,  though  too  often 
ovei-looked  factors,  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  nations. 

In  the  character  of  a  nation's  in- 
dustries we  have  the  key  to  its  his- 
tory, says  the  Age  of  Sti  f-l.  Napoleon, 
in  the  usual  military  derision  of  busi- 
ness, satirized  the  people  he  failed  to 
conquer  as  a  "  nation  of  shop-keepers." 
They  made  steel  and  wove  cotton,  per- 
spired at  forges  and  delved  in  mines, 
and  what  came  from  the  anvil,  the  loom 
and  the  mine  found  their  way  into  every 
nook  of  the  planet  and  crowded  the 
seas  with  commercial  navies. 

The  axis  of  empire  was  in  the  work- 
shop and  the  market.  So  it  will  ever 
be.  The  greatest  nation  will  always 
be  the  busiest.  In  this  lies  the  vital 
secret  of  the  highest  statesmanship. 
In  the  change  of  industries  we  see  the 
inevitable  with  nations  as  with  trade. 
As  a  study  and  illustration  of  this  fact, 
we  note  an  able  review  of  the  industrial 
situation  in  Great  Britain  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Free.  Revit  ir.  In  a  gen- 
eral classification  of  occupations  for 
ten  years  the  following  table  is  of 
significance  and  interest  : 

1881.  1891. 

Professional   647,  OT.')  92(),132 

Domestic  1 , 803, 81 0       1 , 900,  .328 

Commercial   980,128  1,339,735 

Agricultural  (and  H.shiuf?)  1,313,184  1,33(>,945 
Industrial  3,373,3(>7  7,33(1,344 

In  the  marked  decline  in  the  number 
of  purely  agricultural  laborers,  which 
fell  from' 870,798  in  1881  to  780,807  in 
the  last  census  year,  we  see  the  results 
of  falling  prices  in  home  products,  ow- 
ing to  the  competition  of  America  and 
other  countries  in  the  grain  and  cattle 
markets.  In  the  machinery  and  tool- 
making  trades,  ship-building  and  other 
equipments  of  transportation,  there 
has  been  a  great  growth  during  forty 
years,  the  last  decennial  period  show- 
ing an  increase  of  over  twenty-seven 
per  cent.  Again,  the  Aiji-  of  Stet-l  says 
that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trades  advanced  from  361,343 
in  1881  to  380,1!):'.  in  1891,  the  increase, 
however,  being  below  that  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  coal-mining  industrii  s 
there  has  been  a  i-emarkable  increase 
in  tlie  number  of  miners,  rising  from 
381,963  in  1881  to  517,110  in  1891,  it 
being  somewhat  strange  on  the  sur- 
face that,  while  the  number  of  miners 
increased  thirty-five  and  one-half  per 
cent,  the  output  of  coal  increased  only 
twenty  per  cent.  In  the  cotton  and 
woolen  industries,  though,  the  output 
has  made  a  marvelous  increase;  the 
proportion  of  labor  engaged  is  continu- 
ally diminishing.  In  the  furnishing 
trades,  china,  earthenware  and  glass 
manufactures,  the  workers  have  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population. 
In  the  manufacture  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus, gas,  watches,  printing  and 
bicycles,  and  in  industries,  whether 
machine  or  handwork,  which  supply 
some  luxury  or  some  peculiarly  modern 
want,  there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion 
of  employment.  In  Great  Britain, 
as  in  the  United  States,  merchants, 
brokers,  agents,  commercial  clerks, 
speculators,  bankers  and  insurance 
agents  show  a  phenomenal  increase. 
Men  engaged  in  furnishing  professional 
and  personial  services  increase  much 
more  rapidly  than  those  engaged  in 


producing  and  distributing  more  sub- 
stantial factors  of  material  wealth. 
The  richer  a  nation,  the  more  its  de- 
mands for  luxurious  service.  Is  this 
the  initial  of  decay  ? 


How's  This ! 


We.  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made 
by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O, 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price,  7,5c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists.  Testi»nonials  free. 


Are  Vou  Going:  Kast '/ 

The  Santa  Fe  route  has  just  shortened  its  time 
thirteen  hours  between  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  We  provide  a  daily  service  of  the 
latest  pattern  Pullman  palace  and  tourist 
sleepers.  East  of  Albuquerque  we  will  furnish 
our  patrons  seats  in  our  handsomely  upholstered 
reclining  chair  cars.  A  weekly  excursion  to 
Boston  leaves  every  Thursday,  with  only  one 
change  of  cars  at  Chicago,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  competent  excursion  conductor.  Tickets  are 
sold  to  all  points  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico.  Ours  is  the  only  line  running  to  Flag- 
staff, A.  T.,  from  which  point  the  wonderful  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  river  is  reached.  Send  for 
beautifully  illustrated  book  to  W.  A.  Bissell, 
G.  P.  A.,  650  Markec  St.,  Chronicle  B'ld'g,  San 
Francisco. 


THE  GREATEST  PULVERIZER 
OF  THE  AGE  ! 
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The  following  is  one  of  the  many  unsolicited 
testimonials  we  have  received  as  to  its  success: 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— 
Gentlemen :— The  si.x-foot  Style  E  Morgan  Spad- 
ing Harrow  purchased  from  you  was  quickly  re- 
ceived in  good  order  on  the  evening  of  the  3d. 
Although  the  next  day  was  Siiuday,  the  boys  were 
so  impatient  to  see  it  work  they  put  it  immedi- 
ately together.  The  first  soil  we  tiied  it  on  is  a 
clayey  loam,  plowed  and  sown  to  grain  last  Febru- 
ary ;  as  soon  as  the  bt.ys  pushed  on  tlie  handle  to 
set  the  gauge,  the  machine  obeyed  instantly,  and 
lo  !  the  spades  sank  into  the  earth  nearly  four 
inches  and  left  the  ground  behind  as  mellow  as  it 
could  be  made,  and  as  level  as  a  house  floor.  The 
boys  all  went  perfectly  wild  over  it,  as  no  such 
work  had  ever  been  done  in  this  section  of  the 
country  before. 

We  next  put  it  at  work  harrowing  in  seed  grain, 
and  here  again  it  showed  its  superioiity  above  all 
other  machines,  not  only  in  covering  the  seed  per- 
fectly, but  leaving  the  soil  most  thoroughly 
worked.  As  an  implement  for  working  in  orchards 
it  certainly  has  no  superior,  if  it  has  an  equal. 
Four  limes  working  over  with  a  Uiso  Harrow 
would  not  equal  one  with  a  .Morgan  K  Harrow. 
In  fact,  if  I  could  tot  get  another  I  would  not  sell 
it  for  double  the  price  I  paid  vou.  Yours  respect- 
fully, AUG.  OLNEY. 

Coulterville,  Cal.,  Nov.  I'2th,  18il4. 


IMPROVED   STEEL   SNATCH  BLOCK. 

l  liiM  is  admitted 
l).v  experts  to  be 
the  best  block  o1 
the  kind  in  exist- 
en(!e.  liein^f  made 
of  the  Ijest  qliulil.v 
of  refined  stt-el.  ii 
gives  a'reater 
strt'ii^lh  in  tJi'O- 
I M 1 1- 1  i  o  n  to  its 
\v<-it?ht.  and  tin- 
ooening  side  being 
a  solid  iJieee.  does 
not  detract  from 
its  strenjrtli  as  in 
other  blocks.  In 
using"  wire  cable, 
t  h  e  tl  a  mage  to 
whlcli  the  cable  Is 
subject  in  other 
l)luelis  by  iam- 
uiinr  between  the 
cheek  plate  of  the 
Itlock  and  i-ini  of 
the  pulley  is  en- 
tirely overcome, as 
till-  fruidlnB-  ribs  B, 
as  shown  in  the 
cnil,  are  snugly 
fitted  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the 
cheek  plates  and 
cumiiletely  cover 
llic  l  iin  of  the  pul- 
Irv.  making  acci- 
dents of  this  kind 
imposslbls.  Wherever  a  first-class  block  is  re- 
ciulred.  it  Is  superior  to  any  other.  Catnlngm's  sent 
free.  Address,  CALIFOKNIA  .STl'JIP  PHLI-KK 
C't)..  83-84  Zoe  Street,  San  Francis<'o,  Cal. 

BROOKLYN  HOTEL 

208-211  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Conducted  on  both  the  European  and 
American  Plan. 

This  favorite  hotel,  located  in  the  best  and  most 
central  portion  of  the  city,  is  under  the  experienced 
management  of  CHAS.  MONTGOMERY,  and  is  as 
good,  if  not  the  best.  Family  and  Business  Men  s 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  ,,  ,   „.    .  ^, 

Home  Comforts,  Cuisine  Unexcelled,  First-Class 
Service  and  the  Highest  Standard  of  Respectabil- 
ity Guaranteed.  ,  ,    .vt    .  ^ 

Our  rooms  cannot  be  surpassea  for  Neatness  ana 
Comfort.  ,    ,       ,   ,.  .  . 

Electric  return  call  bells  and  electric  lights. 

Board  and  Room,  per  day,  $1.25,  *1.50,  $1.75  &  $2.00. 
Board  and  Room,  per  week,  $7.00  lo  $12.00.  Single 
Rooms,  50  cts.  to  $1.00. 

Free  Coach  lo  a^d  from  the  hotel. 


Send  for  Cata- 
logue, mailed 
free. 


Gem  Steel  Wind  Mill 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without 
oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practicall.v  these  mills  require  no 
tittention.  Truly  a  Gem.  and  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  combines  beaiit.v, 
strength,  durability  and  simplicit.v. 
Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easiiy 
erected,  and  is  sold  on  its  merits:  in 
fact,  it  is  the  best  on  earth.  They  are 
geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel 
making  them  run  In  the  lightest  wind 
or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirel.v 
<jf  St(M.-l  and  Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of 
oiirGfm  Wind  Mills  is  warranted.  If 
not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be  paid 
botii  ways,  and  money  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  Pumps— for  hand,  wind  mill  and 
power  use.  Adapted  for  all  depths  of  wells.  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass 
Goods.  Ho«e.  Tanks,  etc.    Send  for  our  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

31.2-3I-4-  /WarRet  St.,   San  F^ra n Cisco ,  Ca I . 


Never  requires 
Oiling  0  r 
Climbing  of 
Towers. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Every  Duty  and  Any  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  FOR  )  No.  1-1.  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUES  /  No.  15,  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


Gilman*s  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATl^NTED  AIKIUSTJ,  1HS«. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid  Winter  lutei-national 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlanufacturer  of  F»aterit  Tule  Cov/ers. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  Ihe 

F^ERKIINS 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Complete  outfits  for  small  farm  irrigation,  IWX)  lo 
IO,(KX)  gallons  per  hour. 

Prices,  according  to  capacity,  $2<X)  and  upwards. 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

1  17  Main  St,  San  Francisco. 


\A/efc>er  Gas  8c  Gasoline  Engines. 

Simplest  and  most  economical  engines  on  earth. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Re(inires  only  a  few  minutes'  attention  a  day.  tluarantecd 
(•list  of  running.  1  cent  per  hour  per  H.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 

AtJENTS, 

42  &  44  Fremont  Street   5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


RR/VINCIS    SmiXH    &  CO., 

 MANOB'ACTURBKS  OF  


FOR    TOW/IV    VA/rtTER  XA/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrieation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Ir 


roncut  punched  and  formed,  for  maldng  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tool.s  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


cH'£^£<>  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


The  most  Buocessful  college  on  thie  continent.    For  further  purticnUtrs  address  the  8eoret«r;, 

J(S.  UUUHEM.  M.  K.  C.  V.  .S.,  !i&37-2639  Stare  St.,I:hlca«o, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

At  the  Feast  of  Thanksgiving. 


Does  plenty  throng  your  neighbors'  gates, 

And  many  a  lamp  blaze  merrily, 
While  toil  like  a  lean  mistress  waits 

To  dole  your  wage  out  charily  ; 
Though  lingering  sickness  haunt  your  bed, 
Hope  like  a  changeling  turn  to  dread. 

And  sorrow  skulk  behind. 
Yet  when  the  yearly  feast  is  spread, 

Eat  with  a  thankful  mind  ! 

Not  for  broad  lands  and  gold,  I  wis, 

Pat  crops  and  ripening  weather, 
Our  fathers  in  the  wilderness 

Knelt  and  praised  God  together; 
When  the  grim  forest's  icy  bound 
With  hardships  hemmed  the  wanderers  round. 

When  danger  lurked  behind — 
Nay,  in  death's  very  teeth  they  found 

Faith  and  a  thankful  mind  ! 
— Dora  Read  Goodale  in  Youth's  Companion. 


An  American   Woman's  Grounds 
for  Thanksgiving. 


In  common  with  my  countrymen,  I 
must  this  year  place  first  in  the  list  the 
fact  we  have  but  just  now  been  cele- 
brating— that  "Columbus  discovered 
America,"  with  all  the  train  of  provi- 
dential circumstances  attending  and 
following  that  event  which  culminated 
in  the  birth  of  our  nation.  For  the 
providence  which  has  cast  my  lot  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  its  genius 
for  free  institutions;  for  the  splendid 
heritage  of  the  English  language  and 
literature;  for  this  age  of  harnessed 
lightning  and  imprisoned  steam,  when 
the  whole  world  counsels  together  as 
man  to  man,  and  in  one  decade  of  agi- 
tation reforms  make  progress  which 
once  they  scarcely  accomplished  in  a 
century.  I  unite  my  thanks  with  those 
of  all  true  Americans.  But  as  a 
woman,  distinctively,  I  count  it  first 
among  my  reasons  for  gratitude  that 
my  life  has  fallen  into  this  "woman's 
century"  and  this  land  of  progress.  I 
return  devout  thanks  that  the  bondage 
of  woman's  serfdom  is  broken;  that  in 
this  land  of  ours  it  is  all  but  universall}' 
acknowledged  that  there  is  no  sex  in 
intellect,  and  the  noble.st  educational 
institutions  are  throwing  wide  their 
doors  to  women.  I  am  thankful  that 
the  word  "obey,"  which,  in  the  light 
of  history  and  of  heathen  customs  is 
but  a  relic  of  the  unchristian  subjection 
of  women,  has  been  expunged  from  the 
vows  between  the  two  who  should  stand 
as  equals  in  the  home,  and  that  the  pet 
phrase  of  the  brilliant  Bushnell —  "the 
subordination  of  women  ''  — is  spurned 
alike  by  earnest  women  and  true- 
hearted  men.  1  am  thankful  that  a 
body  of  men  cannot  now  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  duties  and  sphere  of 
women  without  some  grand  brother 
among  them  declaring  that  no  other 
discussion  could  be  equally  absurd  ex- 
cept that  of  a  body  of  women  who  should 
undertake  to  decide  the  duties  and 
sphere  of  men.  I  rejoice,  above  all, 
that  mankind,  especially  in  o.ur  favored 
land,  is  learning  that  there  can  be  no 
sex  in  morals,  and  is  erecting  the  single 
standard  for  both  sexes,  "a  white  life 
for  two.  " 

It  is  not  from  .selfish  motives  alone 
that  the  American  woman  counts  as 
her  chief  grounds  for  gratitude  these 
evidences  of  a  new  recognition  of  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  womanhood.  Not 
for  what  it  brings  to  her  alone  does  the 
true  woman  hail  the.se  prophecies  of 
her  complete  emancipation,  but  for 
what  it  enables  her  to  be  and  to  do  for 
God  and  humanity,  because  it  gives  her 
the  only  position  with  which  a  rational 
being  can  be  satisfied — the  one  God  de- 
signed her  to  occupy;  because  it  en- 
dows her  with  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  free  moral  agent;  because 
it  makes  her  free  to  follow  her  heart, 
her  conscience  and  her  divinely  given 
powers  in  choosing  her  work  for  God. 
Mary,  chained  beside  the  sepulcher, 
with  the  words  of  the  Master,  "Go 
tell  niy  brethren,"  burning  in  her  soul, 
is  a  fitting  picture  of  many  a  woman 
since  then  whom  the  church  has  for- 
bidden to  carry  the  self -same  message: 
of  the  mother  who  stands  with  fettered 
hands  beside  the  ballot-box,  and  sees 
the  vagabond  and  the  criminal,  just 
pardoned  from  the  penitentiary  that  he 
may  not  lose  his  suffrage  right,  vote 


pitfalls  of  the  devil  across  the  pathway 
of  her  sons  and  daughters. 

The  twentieth  century  will  be  a 
glorious  age  for  women,  yet  I  do  not 
mourn  that  I  shall  never  see  its  noon- 
tide splendor.  I  count  it  as  a  privilege 
to  live  and  work  in  this  pivotal  age  and 
country  of  woman's  history.  I  rejoice 
that  I  stand  in  the  shadow  of  one  of 
the  greatest  world  movements,  and 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
leader  is  a  woman — a  woman  great  as 
the  movement  she  leads.  A  mighty 
army,  though  a  peaceful  one,  bears 
aloft  a  snow-white  banner,  inscribed 
with  the  words,  "For  God  and  Home 
and  Native  Land."  For  the  privilege 
of  being  one  of  this  grand  army  of 
women,  I  offer  ever-growing  thanks. 

"Christ  died  on  the  tree,"  said 
Thomas  Carlyle  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, "  that  built  the  kirk  yonder,  and 
brought  you  and  me  together." 
"Christ  died  on  the  tree,"  quoted 
Frances  Willard  to  the  giris  who  gath- 
ered for  the  first  time  as  students  of 
the  Northwestern  University,  "that 
built  the  university  in  the  grove 
yonder,  and  set  my  girls  filing  through 
its  open  doors. "  "Christ  died  on  the 
tree  "  —  "  nay,  rather  is  risen  again  " 
— that  brought  every  good  gift  that 
has  ever  come  to  the  human  race;  it 
has  transformed  woman's  life  from  one 
of  intolerable  degradation,  and  has  set 
her  face  toward  an  ever-brightening 
future.  For  this  crowning  gift,  that 
includes  all  others,  may  every  woman 
respond  with  a  heart  of  gratitude  and 
a  life  of  loving  devotion  ! —Isabella 
Webb  Parks. 


Before  a  Party. 


She  never  thought  she  had  any  points; 
she  had  quite  made  up  her  mintl  to  the 
irredeemable  ugliness  which  she  had 
been  told  was  her  lot.    Then  spoke  a 
good,  sweet,  wise  woman:    "  Ask  your 
mother  to  let  you  come  to  spend  the 
day  with  me  when  next  you  are  going 
to  a  party,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done."    So   the   poor    ugly  duckling 
went,  and  this  is  what  her  fairy  god- 
mother did  for  her:    She  took  her  first 
for  a  short  expedition,   which  inter- 
ested and  amused  but  did  not  tire  her. 
Then  she  gave  her  a  thoroughly  com- 
fortable lunch,  and  made  her  lie  down 
in  a  warm  room  for  two  or  three  hours. 
The  short,  refreshing  sleep  induced  by 
the  warmth  and  quiet  ended,  and  a  cup 
of  tea  enjoyed,  the  dressing  began. 
Now,  at  home,  the  routine  of  the  day 
had   never  been  interrupted  because 
there  was  to  be  a  party  that  night. 
The  regulation  work  and  afternoon  walk 
having  been  taken,   the  girl  reached 
home  tired,  just  in  time  to  have  a  hasty 
cup  of  tea  and  dress.    The  operation 
of  dressing  was  carried  on  in  a  cold 
room,  giving  time  to  get  thoroughly 
chilled,  so   that   the   transition  to  a 
warm  drawing  room  sent  the  blood 
with  unbecoming  force  to  the  face. 
But  the  wise  woman  did  nothing  so 
foolish.    She  made  the  girl  dress  leis- 
urely before  a  good  fire.    She  taught 
her  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  stand  be- 
fore a  looking-glass  to  do  the  hair.  It 
is  better  to  sit  and  take  it  easy,  else  a 
tired  expression  comes  into  the  face. 
She  allowed  no  hasty   washing  with 
water  to  irritate  the  skin,    but  re- 
freshed her  face  gently  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  rose-water.    She  kept  up  a 
running    commentary    on    the  girl's 
points  as  she  brought  them  out  one  by 
one.    "  Your  hair  looks  bright  as  the 
light  falls  on  it.    I  admire  that  pretty 
chestnut   brown,  with  shades  of  red 
and  gold  in  it.    There,  now,  your  com- 
plexion looks  as  clear  as  possible.  My 
dear,  how  bright  and  rested  3'our  eyes 
look  !    Now  do  use  the  hand-miri'or  to 
see  how  pretty  that  curve  of  your  neck 
is,  with  those  little  curls  just  waving 
about  it." 

And  the  fairy  fingers  of  hope  and 
happiness  touched  the  girl's  eyes  with 
light,  and  tinged  her  cheeks  with  soft 
color,  and  gave  her  gait  a  firmness  and 
elasticity  which  prevented  all  awk- 
wardness, and  when  she  entered  the 
crowded  room  she  was  able  to  look 
people  in  the  face,  and  let  them  see 
her  eyes,  with  the  new-born  light  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  daticing  in 


them ;  and  the  rest  of  this  girl's  story, 
is  it  not  written  in  the  chronicles  of 
her  happy  life,  and  is  not  the  name  of 
this  dear,  judicious  woman  engraved 
tapon  her  heart  ?  The  moral  of  my 
little  peachment  is  that  if  a  girl  is 
plain  you  won't  make  her  any  prettier 
by  dinning  into  her  ears  that  she  is 
plain.  And  that  attractiveness,  if  not 
prettiness,  is  within  the  reach  of  all 
women  who  realize  what  their  good 
points  are;  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
tire  oneself  out  before  a  party. — The 
Housewife. 


Renovating  Old  Cloth. 


In  ripping  a  garment  that  is  to  be 
used  again,  be  careful  not  to  stretch 
the  seams  at  the  edge,  especially  at 
the  arm-scye,  neck,  shoulder  and  un- 
der-arm  seams,  for  frequently  parts  of 
a  worn  basque  can  be  used  advantage- 
ously, the  worn  parts  being  replaced 
with  good  pieces  left  in  recutting  the 
skirt.  In  cleaning  the  material  we  are 
ofttimes  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  to 
go  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  a  clear, 
soft  water  is  necessary;  if  Jiot  attain- 
able, a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  alum, 
dissolved  in  a  bowlful  of  water,  and  let 
stand  for  several  hours  quietly,  will 
have  the  desired  effect.  To  soften  the 
water  the  following  formula  has  been 
found  useful: 

Add  two  parts  of  finely  pulverized 
calcined  soda  to  one  part  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  and  two  parts  of  a  solution 
of  silicate  of  soda.  Mix  these  chemi- 
cals thoroughly,  and  leave  them  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  the  mixture  will  have  become  a 
hardened  mass  that  may  be  easily  pul- 
verized. One  pound  of  this  powder 
will  soften  twenty-five  gallons  of  water 
that  is  not  excessively  hard,  while 
a  pound  and  a  half  will  soften  the  same 
quantity  when  uncommonly  hard,  and 
render  it  fit  for  washing. 

Woolens  should  never  be  wrung  by 
twisting,  as  this  but  curls  and  mats 
their  fabrics,  thus  assisting  shrinkage. 
Quickly  squeeze  the  water  from  the  j 
garments,  then  place  them  in  the  sec- 
ond tub  and  stir  and  shake  them  about 
in  the  hot  suds  until  the  water  is  again 
sufficiently  cool  to  admit  of  scjueezing 
them  out.  Lay  each  piece  between 
clean,  soft  cotton  cloths  and  pat  the 
remaining  water  out.  Then  pull  the 
pieces  into  shape,  and  dry  at  once  in 
an  airy  place. 

In  hanging  a  skirt  upon  a  line,  secure 
it  so  its  weight  will  drag  it  into  the 
most  desirable  form.  It  is  better  to 
press  your  materials  before  dry:  if  this 
is  not  convenient,  dip  in  clean  water 
and  partly  dry  when  ready  to  press. 
In  this  way  the  dampening  is  even,  and 
pressing  nece.ssarily  easier  and  more 
satisfactory.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  handling  of  each  piece 
after  pressing,  until  thoroughly  dry. 

Should  spots  disfigure  and  discour- 
age, a  few  hints  on  their  removal  are 
given:  Naptha,  which  is  free  from 
water,  when  carefully  applied,  will 
generally  remove  grease.  Ink  suc- 
cumbs to  frequent  applications  of  corn- 
starch, applied  to  the  spot  and  allowed 
to  form  a  crust  before  the  fabric  has 
been  washed.  Fresh  ink  can  be  re- 
moved by  pouring  boiling  water  through 
the  spot.  Grass  stains  should  be 
treated  to  an  application  of  alcohol  be- 
fore washing.  Equal  parts  of  pure 
spirits  of  ammonia  and  turpentine  has 
been  known  to  remove  paint  of  long 
standing,  rubbed  on  the  spot  with  a 
flannel  cloth. 


THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

Mary  Jane  Tells  About  the 
Spicers'  Cows. 


"  How  did  you  come  to  break  with 
Miss  Sweetlips  ?  You  always  said  she 
was  as  good  as  gold." 

"Yes:  but  I  got  acquainted  with  a 
girl  who  had  the  gold." 


Judge — How  old  are  you,  miss  ? 
Elderly  Female — I  am — I  am — 
Judge — Better  hurry  up;  every  mo- 
ment makes  it  worse. 


Hicks — The  letter  S,  being  a  double 
curve,  is  the  line  of  beauty. 

Wicks — Especially  when  it  has  two 
vertical  lines  down  the  center,  this 
way:  $. 


They  had  lots  of  cows,  the  Spicers 
had— and  they  passed  most  of  their 
time  in  our  garden.  The  reason  they 
didn't  stay  in  the  pasture  was  because 
the  fences  were  all  broken  down;  for 
the  Spicers  were  the  most  shiftless 
folks  in  Tuckertown.  Why  I  cared 
about  the  cows  was  because  I  had  to 
drive  'em  out. 

It  was  the  summer  that  Lucy  was 
sick,  and  Dot  and  I  were  .sent  to  Grand- 
pa's. 

Well,  one  day  Grandpa  said: 

"If  those  cows  get  into  the  corn 
again  I  II  drive  'em  up  to  the  pound.  " 

"  What's  the  pound  ?  "  asked  Dot. 

"  It's  a  pen,  "  said  Grandpa,  "  where 
you  can  drive  any  cattle  you  find  on 
your  land :  and  the  owner  can't  get  them 
out  without  paying  a  fine." 

"Oh.  I  think  that's  elegant  !  "  said 
I.  "I  know  lots  of  people's  cows  I 
should  like  to  get  into  the  pound." 

When  Grandpa  went  out,  I  said  I 
would  go  and  tell  Sarah  Spicer  just 
what  he  had  said. 

"Now,  Mary  Jane,  you  just  stay 
where  you  are.  You  want  your  fingers 
in  everybody's  pics."  It  was  Aunt 
Jane — you  might  know — who  said  that. 

I  might  have  answered  that  she  was 
so  sparing  with  hers  (especially  mince) 
that  I  never  could  touch  them.  But  I 
didn't.  I  often  think  of  real  smart 
things  and  it's  mean  that  I  can't  say 
them. 

But,  I  declare,  there  is  never  any  use 
at  all  in  my  arguing  with  Aunt  Jane, 
for,  when  I  get  the  best  of  her,  she  al- 
ways stiffens  up  and  says:  "There, 
that  will  do,  Mary  Jane  !  Not  another 
word  !  ' 

Besides,  it  isn't  right  to  answer  back. 
So  I  just  said  nothing,  but  took  Dot 
and  marched  straight  off  to  Spicers. 

We  found  Sarah  and  Sam  playing  in 
front  of  their  house.  Mercy  me  !  I 
never  saw  such  a  gone-to-wreck-and- 
ruined  place.  Half  the  window  panes 
smashed,  and  the  shingles  coming  off', 
and  the  wall  broken  down,  and  not  so 
much  as  a  path  up  to  the  front  door  ! 
I  suppose  that  is  so  that  folks  will  go 
to  the  back  door,  as  Aunt  Jane  did  that 
day  I  went  there  with  her  and  found 
the  hens  picking  up  the  crumbs  in  the 
kitchen.  I  should  have  thought  Mrs. 
Spicer  would  be  ashamed  of  that: 
wouldn't  you  But,  la,  she  wasn't  I 
She  said  the  hens  were  company  for 
her,  and,  besides,  they  "saved  sweep- 
ing." 

Aunt  Jane  says  Sarah  Spicer's  "  not 
a  pretty-behaved  little  girl,  and  I 
shouldn't  think  she  was.  So  saucy  I 
And  she  swings  her  skirts  when  she 
walks,  and  it's  real  aggravating.  Be- 
sides that,  she  makes  up  faces  at  real 
nice  folks.  Beth  Hall  and  I  turned 
around  quick  once  and  caught  her  at  it. 

I  thought  she  was  looking  more  saucy 
than  ever  on  this  particular  day,  and  I 
determined  to  be  very  dignified  and 
distant. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mary  Jane  "?  "  said  she. 
"  How  d'ye  do.  Miss  Spicer  "  said  I. 
"  Mercy  me,  Mary  Jane,  what  airs  !  " 
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said  she.  "It's  no  use  to  put  'em  on 
here  in  Tuckertown,  I  can  tell  you,  for 
folks  know  all  about  you." 

"There,  that  will  do,"  said  I,  as  like 
Aunt  Jane  as  ever  I  could.  "I  only 
came  over  here  to  tell  you  that  we  are 
going  to  have  your  cows  put  in  the 
pound,  the  very  next  time  we  find  'em 
in  our  garden." 

"  Poh  !  "  cried  out  that  hop-o'-my- 
thumb  of  a  Sam.  "  Your  grandfather 
has  said  so  lots  of  times,  but  he  never 
does." 

"  Doesn't  dare  to  !  "  snapped  Sarah. 

I  was  just  boiling  mad.  The  idea  of 
my  being  treated  so  by  those  low 
Spicers  ! 

"  Dare  to  ?  "  said  I.  "I  wonder  who 
you  think  would  be  afraid  of  such  a 
poor,  shiftless  set  as  you  are?  My 
grandfather  says  your  farm  doesn't 
raise  anything  but  weeds  and  potato 
bugs.  But  I'll  tell  him  it  raises  plenty 
of  '  sarce '  besides." 

And  then  I  took  Dot's  hand  and  just 
ran  for  home  so  as  not  to  give  Sarah  a 
chance  to  have  the  last  word. 

Oh,  but  don't  I  'spise  her  ! 

Well,  that  afternoon,  Dot  and  I  went 
into  the  barn  to  play.  We  played  that 
we  were  angels,  and  made  the  loveliest 
crowns  of  burrs  and  real  nice  wings  out 
of  newspapers.  When  we  wanted  to 
fly,  we  went  to  the  top  of  the  loft  and 
flew  down  to  the  hay  on  the  barn  floor; 
but  we  didn't  care  to  fly  much,  it  was 
so  much  nicer  to  bounce  up  and  down 
on  the  clouds— I  mean  the  hay— and 
play  on  our  harps  and  sing. 

We  were  just  in  the  midst  of  it  and 
enjoying  the  fun  with  all  our  might, 
when  Aunt  Jane  screamed  out: 

"  Mary  Jane  !  Mary  Jane  !  The  cows 
are  in  the  garden.  Run  and  drive 
them  out." 

"Isn't  that  mean,"  said  I.  The 
idea  of  asking  an  angel  to  drive  cows  !  " 

"Play  they  are  evil  spirits,"  sug- 
gested Hiram,  who  was  cleaning  out 
the  stalls. 

"No,  they're  not,"  said  I.  "They 
are  just  nothing  but  cows.  Besides,  it 
makes  me  hot  to  run  after  them,  and 
angels  ought  never  to  be  hot." 

Then  Aunt  Jane  began  to  scream  at 
me  again,  and,  of  course,  I  had  to  go. 

"It's  too  bad,"  cried  Dot.  "Those 
Spicer's  cows  spoil  all  our  fun." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  I,  after  I 
had  shoo'd  them  into  the  road.  "I'm 
going  to  drive  'em  right  up  to  the 
pound.    I'll  show  that  Sarah  Spicer— " 

"Why,  Marv  Jane  Hunt!"  cried 
silly  Dot.  "  W'hat'U  Grandpa  say  !  I 
won't  go ! " 

"Say?  Why,  that  he's  much 
obliged  to  me,  to  be  sure.  And  if  you 
don't  come  right  along  I'll  take  off  my 
little  crown  and  stick  the  prickles  into 
you,  Miss  ! " 

That's  what  I  said,  but  I  knew  I 
couldn't  get  the  crown  out  of  my 
hair— the  old  burs  stuck  so.  I  got 
some  out,  though,  and  tied  my  hat  on, 
set  my  wings  against  the  wall  and  got 
a  stick  to  drive  the  cows  with.  Dot 
trotted  after  me  as  meek  as  a  lamb. 

It  wasn't  far  to  the  pound;  but  there 
was  one  cow  and  her  calf  that  wouldn't 
hurry,  and,  besides,  we  walked  very 
slowly  along  the  sunny  parts  of  the 
road,  and  rested  every  time  we  came 
to  a  shady  place;  so  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  left  the  pound  and 
turned  to  come  home. 

"Let's  go  'round  by  the  Spicers'," 
said  I.  "  I  don't  care  if  it  is  farther. 
Perhaps  we  shall  see  Sarah." 

"I  don't  wan't  to  see  Sarah,"  an- 
swered Dot.  "I  saw  'nough  o'  her 
this  morning.  'Sides,  Aunt  Jane  said, 
if  we  got  through  supper  on  time  she 
would  take  us  to  see  Mrs.  Green,  you 
know.  And  she  is  going  to  give  us 
some  pears." 

But  I  was  bound  to  go  past  the 
Spicers';  so  I  said:  "We'll  hurry  up, 
and  go  'cross-lots,  and  I  know  we 
sha'n't  be  late."    And  I  had  my  way. 

We  went  quite  a  distance  by  the 
road,  and  then  through  Mr.  Hall's 
corn  fields  and  the  woods  beyond,  and 
came  out  right  in  the  Spicers'  pasture. 
The  sun  had  just  gone  down,  and  there 
was  a  bright  light  behind  the  row  of 
old  jagged  apple  trees  along  by  the 
stone  wall,  which  was  s(i  broken  down 
in  places  that  it  was  an  easy  matter 
for  the  cows  to  stray  away.    Dot  and  I 


noticed  that  there  was  only  one  left 
now  in  the  pasture. 

"  I  hope  Sarah  and  Sam  will  have  a 
good  time  hunting  after  the  others; 
and  good  enough  for  'em,"  said  I. 
"  Perhaps  her  father  is  just  scolding 
her  now  for  letting  'em  stray  away." 

"Well,  he  isn't,  for  there  he  is  now." 
Dot  pointed,  and  I  saw  Sarah  in  the 
swing  on  the  butternut  tree  in  front  of 
their  house,  and  her  father  was  swing- 
ing her  up,  ever  so  high. 

When  she  saw  us  she  jumped  out  and 
ran  to  the  fence. 

"Hope  you'll  find  your  cows  to-night, 
Sarah,"  said  I. 

"  You'd  better  go  for  em,"  chimed 
in  Dot. 

"Hope  you'll  find  yours,"  retorted 
Sarah.  "  If  you  don't  keep  'em  out  of 
our  gai'den,  we're  going  to  drive  'em 
to  the  pound." 

"  Te,  he,"  giggled  Sam. 

What  could  they  mean  ?  I  wondered, 
as  I  hurried  on,  if  our  cows  got  into 
their  garden;  and  it  worried  me  so 
that  I  told  Dot. 

"I  don't  beheve  it  all,"  said  Dot. 
"They  just  wanted  to  scare  us  and  get 
even  with  us." 

Although  we  hurried  so,  it  was  late 
when  we  got  home.  We  were  afraid 
supper  would  be  all  over,  and  Aunt 
Jane  would  scold  us  for  being  late. 
But  though  the  table  was  set,  and 
Grandpa  was  home  from  work,  no  one 
had  sat  down  to  it. 

"Been  waiting  for  the  milk,"  said 
Aunt  Jane.  "But,  la,  it's  no  use  to 
wait  any  longer.  I'll  use  morning's 
milk." 

"Yes,"  said  Grandpa,  who  was 
washing  his  hands  at  the  sink.  "Do 
let's  have  supper.  Children  have  you 
seen  the  cows  ?  " 

"Why,  no,"  I  answered,  "but  Dot 
and  I  drove  the  Spicers'  cows  up  to  the 
pound." 

"  Those  that  were  in  our  garden  ?  " 
demanded  Aunt  Jane,  looking  straight 
at  me. 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  of  all  the  little  mischief- 
makers!    Those  were  our  cows. " 

"My  gracious,  good  me!"  said  I; 
"  and  Grandpa's  got  to  pay  a  fine  to 
get  his  own  cows  out  of  the  pound  ? 


Oh  dear !  I  do  hope  Sarah  Spicer 
won'  find  out  about  it." 

Dot  and  I  didn't  go  to  Mrs.  Green's 
for  pears  that  night,  I  can  tell  you;  in- 
stead, we  went  to  bed  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual;  but  Sarah  Spicer  doesn't 
know  anything  about  it;  and  after 
Aunt  Jane  went  down  stairs,  Dot  and  I 
had  a  real  good  time  playing  angel. — 
St.  Nicholas. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Candied  Apricots.— Stone  the  fruit, 
cover  them  with  lump  sugar  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven.  Dry  them  thoroughly 
before  putting  them  in  boxes. 

CoooANUT  Candy. — Boil  one  pint  of 
lump  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water  for 
ten  minutes.  Remove  the  scum,  and 
when  the  syrup  is  thick  and  white,  stir 
in  a  little  more  than  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  freshly-grated  cocoanut. 
Pour  onto  buttered  paper,  and  when 
cool  keep  in  the  boxes. 

Chocolate  Almonds. — Take  one-half 
pound  of  almonds,  blanch,  dry  and 
scorch  them  in  an  oven;  heat  one-half 
pound  of  chocolate  (that  flavored  with 
vanilla  is  best),  and  dip  each  almond 
into  the  chocolate  separately.  Put 
them  onto  tins  until  they  are  quite 
cold,  and  lift  them  off  with  a  sharp 
knife. 

Fio  Rock. — Boil  one  cupful  of  sugar 
and  three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of 
water  together  until  the  mixture  turns 
to  an  amber  color;  add  a  little  ci'eam 
of  tartar  before  taking  it  from  the  fire. 
Have  the  figs  ready  cut  up  on  a  dish, 
and  pour  the  mixture  over  them. 
When  nearly  cold  cut  into  square 
blocks. 

French  Nougat — Blanch  two  pounds 
of  best  almonds,  dry  them  in  a  soft 
cloth,  and  put  them  in  a  cool  oven  un- 
til they  are  quite  hot  and  slightly 
brown.  Put  one  pound  of  castor  sugar 
into  a  copper  pan  and  stir  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  it  begins  to  boil. 
Cut  up  the  almonds  and  drop  them  into 
the  mixture  (do  not  let  them  break); 
well  oil  the  slabs  or  molds,  and  pour 
out  the  nougat  quickly.  This  can  also 
be  flavored  with  vanilla  or  lemon,  col- 


ored with  cochineal  or  made  with  pis- 
tachio kernels  or  filberts,  according  to 
taste. 

Almond  Candy. — Melt  one  pound  of 
sugar  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water 
and  let  it  boil  until  the  syrup  is  thick 
enough  not  to  run  off  a  spoon.  Warm 
three  ounces  of  split  almonds  in  the 
oven,  remove  the  syrup  from  the  fire 
and  stir  in  the  almonds  and  a  little  es- 
sence of  lemon.  Pour  onto  well  but- 
tered tins,  and  when  nearly  cold,  cut 
into  shapes. 

French  Almond  Hardbake. — Pour 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  a  teacup- 
ful  of  water  into  a  saucepan,  stir  it 
well  until  the  sugar  is  thoroughly 
melted;  take  off  the  scum  as  fast  as  it 
rises,  and  after  it  has  boiled  for  fifteen 
minutes,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  vine- 
gar or  lemon-juice.  Stir  in  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sliced  almonds,  and 
pour  onto  a  buttered  tin  or  small 
pastry  tins.  Keep  in  a  tin  until 
wanted. 

Stewed  Calf's  Liver. —  Choose  a 
nice  fat  one,  rather  white  in  color,  lard 
it  through  with  bacon.  Fry  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  bacon  in  a  pan;  when 
crisp  add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour;  keep 
stirring  until  a  nice,  yellow  color,  then 
put  in  the  liver  whole,  turn  around 
now  and  then  until  it  is  a  little  firm, 
then  add  a  pint  of  broth  or  water,  and 
a  glass  of  any  kind  of  wine,  a  bou(|uet 
of  parsley,  thyme  and  bay  leaves,  a 
little  salt,  pepper  and  an  onion 
chopped.  Simmer  one  hour.  Take  off 
the  fat,  remove  the  bouquet,  dish  the 
liver.  If  the  gravy  is  not  thick 
enough,  add  a  little  cornstarch  mixed 
smooth  in  a  very  little  cold  water;  let 
it  boil  up  for  a  few  minutes,  pour  over 
the  liver  and  serve.  If  a  little  gelatine 
is  added  to  the  sauce,  and  the  liver 
with  the  sauce  strained,  put  into  a 
round  basin  and  pressed  down  and  left 
until  cold,  it  will  make  a  nice  dish  for 
supper  or  luncheon.  If  required  to  be 
rewarmed,  cut  it  into  slices,  put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  a  drop  or  two  of  water 
added  to  the  gravy. 

"What  a  beautiful  bouquet!  Is  it 
intended  for  me  or  for  my  sister  ?  " 

Orderly — The  lieutenant  told  me  to 
hand  it  to  the  prettier  of  the  two. 


The  Official  Records, 


Showing  the 


Best  Baking  Powder. 


The  United  States  Government,  after  elaborate  tests,  reports 
the  Royal  Baking  Po'wder  a  pure  cream  of  tartar  powder  of 
greater  leavening  strength  than  any  other. 

— Bulletin  ij,  U.  S.  Ag.  Dep.,  p.  sgg. 

The  Canadian  Official  Tests,  recently  made,  show  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 

— Bulletin  lo,  p.  i6.  Inland  Rev.  Dep. 

We  cordially  approve  and  recommend  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder,  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  healthful,  composed  of  the 
best  ingredients,  of  the  highest  strength  and  character. 

•  —  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health, 


Hence,  in  practical  use, 
The  Royal  Baking  Powder  goes  further,  makes 
purer  and  more  perfect  food  than  any  oth^r. 


ROYAL  BA'^iriG  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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Breeders^  Directory.     Co\/er  Vour  Barns, 


six  Itnes  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  HTRKK.  IHr,  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
Htelns;  Grarte  Milch  Cows.   Flue  Pisrs. 

JEK.'iEVS— Tho  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owiiefl  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

.1  KKSKYS  -Flue  A.  J.  C.  0.  resisterert  Bulls  for  sale 
al  San  (ieroninio.  Aildress  Roy  Bros..  Nicaslo.  Cal 

P.  H.  M|!KI'tlY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Sliorlhorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkslure  Hogs. 

M.  I>.  HOI'KIXS.  PelaUnna.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PKTKK  SAXK  &  .SdN,  Lick  House.  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
v.irlety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

JKKSKYS  .VNI>  HOI.STKINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Williani  Nlles  *  Vo.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  Sc  B.  ROOF-IING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER  TANKS,    ROOFS.   WOOD   OR  IRON, 

R.  &  B.  R/VIPSX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  Sc  B.  SHEMTHIING  F»/\PER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Poultry. 


F<H{  S.AI.K  —  400  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer  s  flock  clicap.  Eggs  in  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  anything  you  want  in  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekln  Ducks, 
I  have  hundreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  In 
America,  I  guarantee  satisfaction:  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference,  People's  Bank.  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgeus,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal, 

BI  FF  LEGHORJfS  Thoroughbred  young  Slock 

for  sale.  F.ggs.  «1.  f-'  and  »:!  per  13.  C.  W.  Hansen, 
Ssn  Mateo,  Cal, 

WILLIAM  NILES*CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs, 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  F.VKM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

M.  .nil.LKK.  Elislo.  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

WEI.LIXiTON'S    IMI'KOYKI)    K«Ki  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


K.  H.  CRAIS'E,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Pox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


mop  CALIF'ORfNI 

>*AN  FRANCI.SCO,  CAL. 

iNCUUroBykTED  Al'mi..  IK-4 


221  South  Broadway.     116  BATTERY  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No.  49  First  Street. 
PORTLAND,  OR. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  Slate  Fair,  We  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  11.  as  follows:  S  special ;  2  sweepstakes;  3 
Hrsts;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Cholee  PIrs  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  4&  CO., 

LoH  Angeles,  Cal 


CapKHl  Paid  Vp  «J, 000,000 

Renerve  Fund  and  Cndlvlded  ProntH,  IHO.OOO 
Dividends  Paid  tu  .Sturkhnlders....  832,000 

 OFKKKK8  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  Mcmullen  Secretary. 

Genera!  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Si>ecialty. 

January  1.  1S',14.       A,  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattle  healthy.  Formllch 
cows:  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan   Food  Co., 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


F.  H.  m'KKK,ea<!  Market  St.,  S.F.-  BERKSHIRF.S 


FORTY  IIKAO  BerksbircH  and  Polan<l  Chinas. 
Chaa.  .\.  Stowe.  Stockton.  Cal.    Box  tiSli. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY.  Linden.  San  Jo.Tquiu  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


.MONROE  MILLER,   Elialo.  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  BerKshire  Hogs. 

RKRKSHIRES  P<»LA>'I)-CHIN.*  HOOS, 

B«'st  !=itock;  also  Dairy  Str.-iins  of  .Jerseys  and  Hol- 
sti  iiis.  Will.  Niles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  18Tli. 

TYLER  BEACH.  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Esse.\  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Larjfely  Increase 

Your  income  by  bu.ving  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
trv  Appliances  generall.v.  Ittmrm- 
her  Ihf  Best  is  Die  rjifiipcsf.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  131"  Castro  St.. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

CO/VIPMIN'V, 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


IITRTT  PP  JUBILEE.  JUBILEE.  —  The  late  Im- 
•jfjuiL^i^L^,  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  la  a  perfect  self-regulating 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  lOO.  2O0.  :fOO  and  .'iOO-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
b.T  H.  P.  WHITMAN.  Agent.  2(M3  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda. Cal.   Send  for  circular. 

GUARANTEED 

abfK>lDt«l7  Belf.roi^Qlating  and 
to  bntcb  9*1  j>er  cent,  of  the  fer- 
tile eppa  Self-reculatiriK  BrtKidera 
Mmt  perfect  machines,  tie^it  material 
and  workraanHhip  Pru:eB  rea.-sonaLle. 
Send  4c  for  large  illus,  cataloeuQ.  te";. 
timonialB,  etc.  High  Class  Poultry 
\  EggB.  Full  stock  Poultry  Supplies. 
I'evrleM  Incubator  Sc  Brooder  Co.,    -    Qulncy,  111. 

i^rank:   m.  brush, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  iCare  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer.  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.  C  \A/hlte  Leshorns. 
S.  C  Brou/n  I—ef^horns, 
Barred  F»IymoLtth  Rocks, 
Black  /Vllnorcas.'^'^'^ — 
Eggs,  J3  per  13.-=**  »-Send  for  Circular. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Weeklv  of  the 
West.    Established  IH70.    Trial  Subscriptions.  60c 
for  »  mos.  or  I2.4U  a  year  (till  further  notice).  The 
Uewey  PublUblns  Co.,  'JiO  Market.  San  Francisco. 


Store  Your  Grain  \A/here  Your  Best'^smim,.  ^ 
^  ,„irrrrm!^l  nterests  \A/ill  /\l\A/ays  t>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  • 

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  Ht.M)  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  atloal. 
Urain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -       -       -       -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A.  T.  DEWBV. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


FOLDING   SAWING  HACHINE. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

BUNS        ni  ■■  in        ^  MUkfm 
EAST, 


-THE- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 


•il  April  :t,  1 


IT  ONE  MAN.  .—  ,         v.-    ■     .  .• 

Send  tor  tree  illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  57,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7-fool 
saw.  JAHES  LINFORTH, 

37  Harket  St.,  San  Francisco. 


[ Re  AO  X  MAS 


U^ued  L)eo.  lUnext,  Klegnnt  illaetrations  of  the  (treat- 
est  harneBe  boFRefl.  Magnificent  enpplements  for  fram- 
ioK.  Special  lirticleHj  Htorieii.  poetry  and  etatlsticB  by 
beat  talent,  inclORed  in  an  elegHnt.  uniaue.  handsome 
doable  cover,  lithographed  in  12  ooloM.  Price  60  eta. 
AgentB  wanted— special  terms.  Regolar  weekly  edition 
incladlnffXmas  Ko.  ^  a  year.  Send  for  free  sample 
copy.       THE  HORSE  REVIEW  CO..  Chicago,  Ul. 


Manufactured  by  U.  LISSENDEN. 

Tlie  aiteiitlou  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  luan.v  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
is  c.ipable.  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Buiidlne.  Leveling-  Laud.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  iniplenieut  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to 
an.v  desired  dislunce.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenl.v  or  deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Si'~Thi8  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  Slate. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  V40;  Steel,  two-horae. 
W31i   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENSSn,  STOCETOV,  CAL. 


^  Dcttrcnd  a  yon  m.  B.  auUoa       anpt*  Um  !■ 
b«adln»— J  UHliii  aPiiwed  btimt  tumittamta. 

ffSGOOD  ti  THOMlPiOII,  Biaghanitoa.M.  K 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

12(i   KK.\KNV   STKI.KT.  S,\N    FK.VNt  l.Sl'O. 

and  His  Diseases. 

KK.VDALL.  M.  II. 

Thirty-fivi'  line eiiirravliiKS 
showing  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horses.  Gives 
the  cause,  symptoms  and 
the  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  t.'ible  ^Ivlnf; 
the  doses,  eflfects  and  ;inti- 
doles  of  all  the  principal 
niwllciiies  used  for  the  horse 
and  a  few  patf's  on  the  ac- 
tion and  uses  of  medicines. 
Rules  tor  telliin.'  the  aire  of  a 
horse,  with  a  Hue  eiigravlnp 
showing  the  .*ippt»arance  of  the  teeth  at  each  .year. 
It  Is  printed  on  tine  paper  and  has  nearly  UK)  papes. 
T^x.T  inch*'S.  Price,  only  -*j  cents,  or  live  for  II.  on 
receipt  of  which  we  w  ill  send  by  mall  to  any  ad- 
dress. The  Dewey  PubllHliInK:  <'u.,  '."Al  Market 
Si..  San  Francisco. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  3an  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Lps  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

iJoliLTliYjib  ^jock  book, 

NiLKS'  new  manual  and  reference  Ixiokon  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  PaclHc  Oaast.  A  New  Edition,  over  100 
pagres.  profusel.v  illustrated  with  handsome,  lifelike 
Illustrations  of  the  different  varieties  of  Poultry 
and  Live  Stock.  Price,  postpaid.  SO  cents.  Address 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OfBce,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


December  1,  1894. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Nov.  27, 1894. 

FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $.3  406  3  .55  ^  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  30® 
$3  40;  Superfine,  $2  20® 2  55  f  bbl. 

WHEAT — There  is  some  little  business  doing  on 
shipping  account,  but  the  market  is  not  near  as 
active  as  it  ought  to  be  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Fair  trading  prevails  in  speculative  circles, 
though  much  of  the  recent  excitement  has  passed 
awa.y  and  prices  are  less  feverish  than  they  were 
a  short  while  ago.  Shipping  wheat,  in  the  regular 
way,  is  quotable  at  S8Jic  'f,  ctl  (or  No.  1  quality, 
with  90c  for  choice  product.  Purchases  for  mill- 
ing purposes  are  of  fair  volume,  the  quotable 
range  for  such  stock  being  92'/4(fi  9614c  f,  ctl,  the 
latter  a  full  figure.  Walla  Walla  Wheat  is  still 
on  the  market,  selling  at  a  range  of  m(ri'ffiV~c  f.  ctl. 

BARLEY— Business  at  the  moment  is  largely 
confined  to  feed  descriptions,  though  the  volume 
of  transactions  is  not  of  heavy  magnitude.  Prices 
generally  show  easy  tone,  the  prevailing  rain  hav- 
ing more  or  less  influence  in  imparting  soft  feeling 
to  the  situation.  Brewing  Barley  is  not  offering 
freely,  and  prices  for  choice  giades  have  firm 
tone.  We  quote  as  follows;  Feed,  fair  to  good, 
80(g»82Hc;  choice,  83'/4c;  Brewing,  90@95c  *  ctl. 

OATS— The  inquiry  is  not  very  general,  and 
trade  is  of  dragging  character.  There  is  demand 
of  course  all  the  time,  but  it  is  not  of  large  pro- 
portions, buyers  apparently  being  content  with 
enough  to  satisfy  current  wants.  Stocks  continue 
liberal,  especially  of  common  qualities,  and  quota- 
tions exhibit  no  strength.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Milling,  $1@1  12H;  Surprise,  $1  07Vi@l  17H;  fancy 
feed,  $1  0.5@1  10;  good  to  choice,  92Hc@$];  poor 
to  fair,  87>/2®;mc;  Black,  $1  15@I  30;  Red,  $1  OT'A 
®$1  15;  Gray,  92!4@$l  !i4  ctl. 

CORN— Demand  light  and  prices  easy.  Quot- 
able at  $)  l()(Sil  15  ctl  for  large  Yellow,  $1  25 
@I  30  for  smaU  Yellow  and  $1  20@1  25  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27@27  50  f.  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $26  to  $26  .50 
V  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  3(Si3V4c  ^  tti. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $31  It*  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $28 
ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  lOO-It)  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-lb 
bags,  $11  50. 

SEEDS—  We  quote  as  follows :  Mustard,  Brown, 
$2@$2  25;  Yellow,  $2  3.5(Si2  40;  Triesie,  $2  25@2  35; 
Canary,  3(<i.4c;  Hemp,  3(ni3'/2C  *  ft;  Rape,  \%@ 
2'4c;  Timothy,  5@6c  f.  lb;  Alfalfa,  California,  7® 
8c;  Flax,  $2@2  25  T?.  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $17  50@19  ^  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3Vic; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4!4@5c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3ysc;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  4>i@45ic  %4  ft. 

HAY  —  Should  the  present  rainstorm  extend 
much  over  the  country,  prices  for  hay  are  likely 
to  shape  more  favorably  for  the  buying  interest. 
Koccipts  just  now  are  ample,  averaging  500  bales 
a  day.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  f.  ton  less  than 
rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale  city 
prices  for  rope-bound  Hay:  Wheat,  $9@$12  50; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $8@,11  .50;  Oat,  $8  50@10  50;  Al- 
falfa, $7  50@9;  Barley,  $6(31.9;  Clover,  $9@10  .50; 
compressed,  $9@12;  Stock,  $6@7  f,  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@7!>c  f,  bale. 

HOPS— Moderate  inquiry  with  prices  unchanged, 
say  5(3'8c  "P  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13@13  50  f,  ton. 

RYE— Quotable  at  90@933iO  It*  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $1  10@1  17V4  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $19@19  50 
^  ton. 

POTATOES  — Trade  moves  along  quietly  at 
even  prices.  We  quote:  Early  Rose,  25@35c; 
River  Red,  30@35c;  Burbanks,  2,5@35c;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  50@8()c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  80c@$l; 
Sweets,  50c@$l  f.  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  3.5@60c  ^  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  35@1  50; 
Blackeye,  $  @  ;  Niles,  $1  20@1  25  1*  ctl. 

BEANS— Business  is  almost  nominal.  Prices 
are  easy.  We  quote:  Bayos,  $1  75@1  90;  Butter, 
$1  7.5@1 '85  for  small  and  $1  90t'  2  for  large;  Pink, 
$1  20@1  35;  Red,  $1  60fn',l  75;  Lima,  $4  1U@4  25; 
Pea,  $2  30@2  40;  Small  White,  $1  75@2  40;  Large 
White,  $1  90@$2  20;  Blackeye,  $3  6.5@  3  75;  Red 
Kidney,  $3  25@3  50;  Horse,  $1  a5®l  511  *  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Steady  trade,  with  no  great 
change  in  prices.  We  quote:  Egg  plant, 
25@.50c  box;  Cucumbers,  25@40c  %*  box  for  bay; 
Marrowfat  Squash.  $,5@6^ton;  Hubbard  Squash, 
$6(<iH;  Green  Peppers,  35@50c  box;  Tomatoes, 
25(S)50c  1(  box ;  Turnips,  75c  f,  ctl;  Beets,  75o  f, 
sack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  ctl;  Carrots,  feed,  35@40c; 
Cabbage,  50(a65c;  Garlic,  2Vj@3c  *  ft;  Cauliflower, 
60@70c  H  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  10®  12!4c  ^  ft. ;  Dry 
Okra,  12!/2®15c  '#  tb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples  continue  in  large  sup- 
ply. We  quote:  Pomegranates,  $1  "f-  box;  Per- 
simmons, 40®75c  V  box;  Quinces,  2.5@40c  "t^  box; 
Apples,  a5@75c     box;  Pears,  2.5@50c  *  box. 

GRAPES— Quotable  at  2.5@75c  box,  as  to 
quality.  The  prevaling  rain  will  likely  stop  ship- 
ments. 

BERRIES— Fair  receipts  yesterday.  We  quote : 
Raspberries,  $4@6  f>  chest;  Strawberries.  $6@7 
^  chest  for  Sharpless  and  $10®  11  for  Longworths; 
Cranberries,  $11@12  "#  bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUITS— Prices  for  Oranges  are  easy, 
the  demand  being  slow.  Limes  are  fairly  steady. 
We  quote:  California  Navels,  $2  25@3  75;  Seed- 
lings, $2@2  50;  Florida  Oranges,  $3®3  25;  Mandarin 
Oranges,  $1  25®  1  50  t*  box;  Loreto  Oranges,  $2® 
2  50  'S*  box;  Mexican  Limes,  $4@4  50  *  box;  Cali- 
fornia Lemons,  $3@4  for  common  and  $4  50®5  50 
for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1@2  ^  bunch; 
Pineapples  t4@6  ^  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT  —  The  market  shows  scarcely 
any  life,  while  prices  keep  easy. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange : 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8i4c;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7'/4c;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6!4c;  prime,  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  6@7c;  sun-dried,  4@5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  evic;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
5Hc;  prime,  5Mc;  peeled.  In  boxes,  12@13c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves, 5;4c;quarters,4'/4c;  choice, 
4Mc;  standard,  3'/5c;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;  unpitted,  lH@2c. 

Prunes — Four  sizes,  45!i®-5c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6!4c;  standard, 
60;  prime.  5!4c. 

Figs— White,  choice,  5®5Mc;  Black,  choice,  l'/4 
@2c. 

Raisins^-crown,  loose,  4Hc  ¥  lb.  in  .5-lb.  boxes ; 
3-crown,  3c;  2-crown,  2^c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3Mc; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2>4c  ^  ft;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  25  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters,  $1  .50; 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  "P  box. 

Dried  Grapes— liSic  t*  ft- 


NUTS — Fair  inquiry  for  che  several  kinds.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Chestnuts,  12®  14c  ft;  Wal- 
nuts, 5@7c  for  hard  shell,  8@10c  for  soft  shell  and 
8@  10c  for  paper  shell;  California  Almonds,  7@8; 
for  soft  shell,  4V^@5c  for  hard  shell  and  8'/4  for 
paper  shell;  Peanuts,  5@6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c; 
Filberts,  8!4@9c;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c 
for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  7@7Hc;  Cocoanuts, 
$4@4  50  *  100. 

HONEY— Prices  firm,  owing  to  light  stocks.  A 
local  authority  gives  the  receipts  to  date  at  1841 
cases,  against  10,926  cases  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  We  quote  as  follows:  Comb, 
lOgmVzc;  water  white,  extracted,  7@7>4c;  light 
amber,  extracted,  5!4@6c;  dark  amber,  5@5'/lc  "f,  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  a4®26c  ?i  lb. 

BUTTER— Strictly  choice  product  is  not  plenti- 
ful and  occasional  sales  of  something  of  select 
character  are  made  above  quoted  figures.  Medium 
and  common  grades  are  in  heavy  receipt,  with 
prices  ruling  easy.  We  quote  as  follows; 
Fancy  Creamery,  21®24c;  fancy  dairy,  18@21c; 
good  to  choice,  15@I7c;  store  lots,  14c;  pickled 
roll,  17@19c:  firkin,  15®18c  *  ft. 

CHEESE— Sellers  of  new  rich  qualities  have  the 
market  in  their  favor.  Supplies  of  ordinary 
grades  are  more  than  ample  for  current  trade.  We 
quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9®llc;  fair  to  good,  7@ 
8c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine.  12H@14c  i>  ft. 

E(!GS— Choice  ranch  parcels  are  firm  in  price, 
there  being  good  demand.  We  quote  as  follows: 
California  ranch,  .35®40c;  store  lots,  25@34c; 
Eastern  Eggs,  22®25c  1*  dozen  for  good  to  choice 
and  26@27c  for  fancy. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote:  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hamr,  12®12Hc  *  ft;  California  Hams,  llH@12c; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  13!4@14c; 
medium,  10c;  do,  light,  ll'/^c;  do,  light,  bone- 
less, 12c;  extra  light  do.  13c  lb;  Pork, 
extra  clear,  bbls,  $22;  half  bbls,  $11  .50;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  $22;  hf  bbls,  $11  50;  Pigs'  feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  75;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8  .50;  do,  family,  $9;  extra,  do,  $9  .50®10 
1*  bbl;  do,  smoked,  9@10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces,  7'4c; 
do,  prime,  steam,  9>^c;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
10c;  .5-ft  pails,  lOi^c;  .3-ft  pails,  lO^c;  California, 
lO-ft  tins,  8@8Hc;  do,  .5-ft,  8H@9c;  California  pure, 
in  tierces,  8®8!4c;  do,  compound,  6^c  for  tierces. 

POUI/l'RY— Turkeys  were  in  demand  this  moin- 
ing,  but  offerings  were  liberal  and  custom  was 
promptly  satisfied.  At  the  moment  it  does  not 
look  as  it  there  would  be  any  scarcity  for  Thanks- 
giving trade.  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  10®l2c; 
Hens,  10®12c  ^  ft;  dressed  Turkeys,  10®  14c  V  lb.; 
Roosters,  $3®$4forold,  and  $3.50®4.50  for  young; 
Broilers,  $2®2  .50  for  small  and  $2  750  3  .50  for 
large;  Fryers,  $3  25@3  50;  Hens,  $3®4  50;  Ducks, 
$3®4.50;  Geese,  $125®150  f,  pair;  Pigeons,  $1® 
1  5b  dozen. 

WOOL— There  is  moderate  trade  in  progress, 
both  for  scouring  and  shipping  purposes.  Prices 
show  no  marked  variations. 

We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  *  ft   5@  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  5@  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair   8@  9 

Do,  choice  10@12 

Oregon  and  Washington — 

Heavy  and  dirty   6®  7 

Good  to  choice  8®10 

Valley  10@12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6®  8 

Choice,  light  9®10 

We  quote  Fall : 

Free  Northern   7  @iV, 

Northern  defective   5  @7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free  5  ®  6 
Do,  defective    3  @4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  f-Vo  6  ®6Hc  5  @5!4 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  ,56  lbs  5   ®5H     4  @4H 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  4   ®—  SH®— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   ..4  ®—      3  ®314 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  3'/4@—  214®- 

Stags  3  ®—      2  ®,— 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4   @—      3  @— 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5  ®—      4  @— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  6   @7       5  @— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  7'/ic;  Dry  Kips,  10@12c; 
Calf  Skins  do,  10friil2c;Cull  Hides,  Kip  and  Calf,  6c; 
Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do,  short,  2.5@35c 
each;  do,  medium,  40@50c  each;  do,  long  wool.  .50® 
75c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  25(o3llc;  do,  good 
medium,  I,5®22Hc;  do,  winter,  5c  ^  lb;  Goat  Skins, 
20@35c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10®20c  for 
damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

MEAT  MARKET. 

Supplies  keep  up  well,  while  prices  remain 
stationary.  Good  trade  doing.  Following  are 
the  rates  tor  whole  carcasses  from  slaughter- 
ers to  dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  .5@5V4c;  second  quality, 
4i4c;  third  quality,  3!/2®4c  ^  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@5c  for  large  and  .5@7c 
^  ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3»/2®4Hc  ^  lb. 

LAMB— Quotable  at  5@6c  ^  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  4®4;8c;  small  Hogs,  4''«c;  stock  Hogs, 
4c;  dressed  Hogs.  hy^&W^c  *  lb. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  only  to  address  Dewev  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  gnod  reasons  why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  should  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  ov^ners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  ag-ency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  all  British  colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coim- 
tries  throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Patent 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thou.sands,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  as  men  of  infiuonco  and  re- 
liability. Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency  can 
afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


^  \  2  y*^" 

$25.00 

WORTH  OF 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices! 

At  the  Wholesale  House  of  the 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

52  to  58  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

You  Save  Just  One=Half 

THE  RETAILER'S  PRICES. 

A  Beautiful  Decorated  Dinner  and  Tea  Set  com- 
plete for  6  persons 

GIVEN  FREE 

With  each  order. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  P  ANY. 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  otter,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4t 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

J^"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 

 Manufacturers  of  

Trijjle  Acting  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps, 
Steam  Pumps,  Deep-Well  Pumps, 
Wind  mills,  Horse  Powers,  Wine  Machinery. 


Link-ISelt  ICU'vators  and  Conveyors. 

Link-Chain  and  Sprocket  Wheels. 

51  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Tlielr  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 
By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU 
(rard.  Prof.  Wlokson.  Mr.  Cliaa.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
nuillltude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
atfeiits  at  the  uniform  price  of  *3. 00,  post.age  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

230  Market  .Street,  .San  FrancUco,  Cal. 


XREE  -  W/\SH. 

Olive  Dip*. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \nj.    JPICK-SOIN    &  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  fid  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


U   168.18  DRUMMST  S.F.^ 


Educational. 


Belmont  School, 

BELmOINT,  CALIF-ORINIA, 
"^^'ZB  Miles  South  of  San  Francisco.^^^^' 

Buildings  heated  from  a  central  steam  plant.and 
building's  and  grounds  lighted  by  electricity. 
Boys  perform  their  own  experiments  In  well- 
equipped  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 
Gymnasium  99x79  feet,  furnished  with  very  best 
apparatus.  Including  shower  baths,  under 

special  teacher  of  physical  culture  

Scholarships  for  young  men  of  fine  character 
and  ability.  Accredited  at  Stanford  and  at 
the  University  of  California  in  all  the  sub- 
.iects  of  all  the  courses  and  In  advanced  phy- 
sics, chemistry  and  mathemallcs  

References  required.  Views  of  Belmont  School 
and  Catalogue  sent  by  applying  to  W.  T. 
REID,  A.  M.  (Harvard),  Head  Master.   .  . 


Business  College, 

24  Post  Street,       -       -      .       San  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type-Writing, 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  i-vi  i-ylldng  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  W<'  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  Individual  Inslrm-tion  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALBY,  Sec. 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


Kates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
ing, English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  get- 
ting positions.  Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  ROBINSON. 
President. 


CALIFORNIA 

CollegTof  V™mry  Surgeons 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Sts. 


Regular  session  commences^,  the^^first  week 
In  January,  1895. 

For.'prospectus  giving  all  information  as  to  cur- 
riculum, tees,  etc.,  address  the  Secretary, 

F.  A.  NIEF,  B.  Sc.,  D.  V.  S., 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  ★ 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  &  113  BEALE  STREET,  S.  F 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.         5team  Engines 

.    .   All  Kinds  of  MACHINERY.    .  . 


rpinrc^-i  Patent 

Plour 


PERRY FLDUK  COMFANY 
«ll  FRANCISCa  DFFICC  22  CALIFDRHIA  St. 


m 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

(Established  1861). 
Weekly.  32  papes.  SI  a  year. 
100 -page  ^-r'M^'^.- 
Bee-Book 

  Free ! 

All  about  Beos  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


350 
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Steam   vs.  Gas  Engines. 


Draping  Qurtaifis. 


In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Etif^lish  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers, 
Mr.  Bryan  Donkin,  .so  well  known  for 
his  work  in  connection  with  steam,  <^as 
and  oil  engines,  has  drawn  an  interest- 
ing comparison  of  the  results  to  be  ex- 
pected from  engines  of  these  types. 

The  notoriously  inefficient  small 
steam  plants  up  to,  say.  iifty-horse 
power,  operating  under  conditions  that 
exist  in  so  many  places  in  this  country 
to-day,  and  presumably  in  England  as 
well,  if  the  Manchester  tests  are  any 
c  riterion,  and  barley  touched  upon,  and 
not  at  all  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
This,  writes  W.  H.  Cothren.  in  Ehc- 
irictil  /■Jii//iii</-n'it(/,  is  the  most  promis- 
ing field  for  internal  combustion  engines 
to-day.  And  in  this  country  especially, 
oil  engines,  even  of  large  size,  should 
become  important  factors  in  power 
l)roduction,  owing  to  the  ease  and 
cheapness  with  which  the  various  re- 
fined products  of  petroleum  may  be  ob- 
tained even  in  the  remotest  hamlet. 

At  present  gas  engines  are  made  in 
England  in  sizes  ranging  from  one- 
fourth  to  ()UO-indicated  horse  power, 
and  there  is  a  marked  increase  both  in 
sizes  and  numbers  sold.  Some  7,000- 
horse  power  are  there  used  for  electric 
lighting  alone,  and  it  is  estimated  by 
the  Messrs.  Crossley,  whose  works  last 
year  turned  out  2000  engines,  that  there 
are  at  least  20,000  employing  the  Otto 
cycle  in  use,  and  is  presumable  that 
there  are  as  many  more  other  varieties. 

The  use  of  ordinary  lighting  gas  is 
customary  in  sizes  up  to  ten-horse 
power,  but  for  larger  sizes  a  small,  con- 
venient apparatus  has  been  devised  for 
the  produtiou  of  a  gas  that  cannot  be 
used  for  illuminating  purposes,  but 
which  gives  very  economical  i-esults 
when  burned  in  an  engine  cylinder. 
This  gas  is  most  frequently  called 
Dowson  or  generator  gas,  from  the  man 
who  has  done  most  to  bring  it  into 
prominence.  The  best  fuels  for  pro- 
ducing it  are  anthracite  coal  and  gas 
coke,  as  they  yield  no  tar.  The  ther- 
mal efiiciency  is  low,  it  having  about 
HiO  heat  units  per  cubic  foot,  as  com- 
pared to  615  to  C>'M  of  London  lighting 
gas,  consequently  about  four  times  the 
quantity  is  required  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  power.  The  great 
quantity  obtained,  however,  together 
with  the  small  amount  of  dejjreciation 
and  labor  required  for  |)roduction,  make 
it  in  many  cases  comparable  in  cost  to 
gas  at  twenty  cents  i>cr  thousand. 

(!as  engines  labor  under  the  disad- 
vantage that  they  cannot  l)e  started 
under  full  load  requiring  the  use  of 
friction  clutches,  and  in  most  cases 
they  have  but  one  impulse  to  each  four 
movements  of  the  piston,  necessitating 
greatei'  weight  per  hoi-se  power  than 
with  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gas  engines  can  be  started  instantly, 
and  there  is  no  danger  from  fire  or 
standby  losses  when  it  is  shut  down. 
Neither  is  an  attendant  required  to 
keep  the  V^oiler  in  operation.  The  dis- 
advantages attendant  upon  the  fewer 
impulses  per  minute  are  more  theo- 
retical than  real,  for  the  regulation  of 
good  engines  is  now  sufficiently  close 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  Right  Sort  of  Oven. 


By  using  the  following  tests  one  may 
be  reasonably  sure  of  getting  the 
proper  heat  for  the  various  kinds  of 
baking: 

For  sponge  cake  and  pound  cake 
have  heat  that  will,  in  five  minutes, 
turn  a  piece  of  white  paper  yellow. 

For  all  other  kinds  of  cut  cake,  use 
an  oven  that  will,  in  five  minutes,  turn 
a  piece  of  white  paper  dai'k  yellow. 

For  bread  and  jaastry,  have  an  oven 
that  will,  in  five  minutes,  turn  a  piece 
of  white  paper  dark  brown. 

When  the  oven  is  too  hot  at  first,  a 
crust  forms  on  the  bread  or  cake, 
which  prevents  its  rising.  It  is  better 
when  baking  bread  and  cake,  to  have 
the  oven  a  little  slow  at  first,  and  in- 
crease the  heat  gradually. 

When  baking  puff  paste,  the  heat 
should  be  greatest  first  and  decrease 
later.  This  is  to  keep  the  paste  in 
shape. 


The  question  of  how  to  drape  curtains 
'  is  an  important  one.  One  artist  said: 
i  "  Everything  should  hang  straight  at 
the  sides.  '  Another  favored  festoons 
and  ends,  or,  in  technical  parlance, 
"sways  and  tails,  '  and  a  third  favored 
"  draped  lambrequins."  However  the 
artistic  eye  may  design  a  particular 
drapery,  there  is  one  great  important 
fact  too  slightly  treated  by  many 
I  housekeepers — that  is,  perfection  in 
hanging.  A  draper  is  just  as  exact  in 
'  measuring  and  placing  curtains  as  the 
'  carpenter  is  in  hanging  the  door.  A 
little  out  of  plumb  means  any  amount 
of  trouble.  An  uneven  folding  means 
crooked,  unsightly  hanging  to  the 
drapery  and  sagging  or  "skew  "  to  the 
very  best  part  of  the  room's  decora- 
tions, for  are  not  windows  open  pic- 
tures? Are  they  not  the  eyes  of  a 
room,  and  therefore  in  need  of  careful 
treatment  ?  The  poorest  stuff  requires 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  care  than 
that  of  better  quality. — New  York 
Times. 


RUN  DOWN  WITH 

DYSPEPSIA 


STOMACH 
Liver 

AND  HEAET 

AFFELTKU. 

Almost  in  Despair 

ISut  FinaUy 
By  Taking: 


AVER'S  PILLS 


"For  fifteen  years,  I  was  a  Rreat  -suf- 
ti-ier  from  indigestion  in  its  worst  forms. 
I  tested  the  skill  of  many  doctors,  but 
glow  worse  and  worse,  nntil  1  l)ec;inie 
so  weak  I  could  not  walk  fifty  yards 
without  having  to  sit  down  and  rest.  My 
stomach,  liver,  and  heart  became  alTect- 
cd.  and  I  thought  I  would  surely  die.  I 
tried  Ayer's  Tills  and  tliey  helped  me 
right  away.  I  continued  their  use  and 
am  now  entirely  well.  1  don't  know  of 
anything  that  will  so  quickly  relieve 
and  cure  the  terrible  suffering  of  dys- 
pepsia as  Ayer's  Pills,"— .IdiiN  C. 
Pkitc  haud.  lirodic,  Warren  Co.,  N.  V. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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/CaSJORSE  BLANKETS 


ARE  THE  STRON(JE.ST. 

Hade  In  '.250  .Styles. 
For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
*  All  Bbapcs,  »i?:e9  and  qualities, 

^^•i^^      Wm,  Avkks  &  Sons,  Philada. 


■lOrRLF. 
BrfMh-Loaderl 
$5.00. 

RIFLES  Si,:s| 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  SIS 

'is  etisa[XT  thnn  fldo- 
iWforc  you  buj  fn'l 

POWELL  4  CLEMENT  00, 

l8«)l»liiSI.,CiDcliiastI,0. 


OUR 


ROWS,  Spanisli  Needles  iind  Dtp  Needles 
are  tlie  best  instruments  for  hunting  miner- 
als.   BEN.  G.  STAUFFEE.  Harrlsburi?.  Pa. 


List  of  IJ.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Uewey  &  Co.,  Ploueer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Paclflc  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  6,  IBW. 

528,861.— Band  Cutter— Crisp  &  Stevenson,  Hal- 
sey,  Or. 

528,775.— Carhieb—C.  P.  Hogue,  Portland,  Or. 
528,673.— Can  Making  Machine— R.  D.  Hume,  Gold 
Beach.  Or. 

528,906.— Fruit  Wrapper— Benj.  Leonard,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 

528,602.— Circular  Saw— Jas.  Little,  S.  F. 

528,784.— Shoe— T.  F,  Marshall,  Oakland.  Cal. 

528,677.— Union  of  Metai,  Bar.s— ,T.  T.  McCor- 
mick,  S.  F. 

528,892.— Sash  Lock— C.  A.  Robert,  Portland,  Or. 
528,692.— Card  Catalogue— A.  J.  Rudolph,  S.  F. 
528.68.3.— BINDER  FOR  Books— A.  .1.  Rudolph,  S.  F. 
528.823.— Dam— Harriet  W.  R.  Strong.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

528,8,'M  — Fruit  Basket— C.  W.  Weston,  S.  F. 
528,835.— Veneer  Basket— C.  W.  Weston,  S.  F. 

NoTK. — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished b.v  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(b.v  mail  or  ieleg:raphle  order).  American  and  For- 
eljfn  p.atents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  antJ  all  vegetables  require  (to  .secure  the  largest 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  10%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  arc  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  thi-m,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

73<>  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEAP. 

Send  stamp  for^catalogue. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  Hrst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4."jnO. 

HOOKER  &  CO.. 

16  »n<l   1«  Urumni  .Street,  San  Francisco. 


EASILY  SATISFIED. 

Years  iigoa  I'>(n<li  ('Miiadiaii  drayman  was 
doing  business  in  ViTgennes,  Vermont, 
Uealizirig  that  llic  d:iys  of  Ills  old  Wind  horse 
were  numbered,  be  tllns  iippcaled  to  a  well 
known  citizen:  "^Ir.  Parker,  you  travel 
ze  countrv  good  (leal  more  as  T  do;  you  see 
some  l-o  boss,  lie  not  worth  much,  you 
tole  Mm  1  l>oiiK^lit  yini."  Wo  are  rf  minded  of 
this  c.-iso  wben  an  in(|nirer  writes  that  he  has 
sent  for  other  lists,  ij  nil  (he  "t-lioapent"  will 
get  bis  order.  Mor.-il'  I'so  IiorMC  seuKC 
wlien  buying  reii<  e. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  WicH 


Comfort  1   ^conom'^  I   Speed  I 

 Are  combined  in  the  

UNION  PARER  AND  CORER. 

COMFORT—Uoes  not  cut.  callous  or  cramp  the 
hand.  ECONOMY— Will  save  one  sack  in  every 
live  or  six  of  potatoe.";  over  the  old  way,  and  do  as 
well  on  other  vegetables  and  fruits.  SPKP^D — 
Much  faster  than  the  knife.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Try  one  and  be  convinced.  Twentv- 
tive  cents  each;  three  for  sixty  cents.  Discount  to 
agents.    C.  A,  MUKUOCU,  Fresno,  Cal. 


B KEEPERS  iSunple  oopy  ol 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  IllnBtrated  nrr  ClinDI  ICO 
Magazine,  and  CatHlog.  of  Ott  OUrrLICO 
FREE.  ^HE  A.  X.  KOOT(;0.,ltIedliia,0. 


A  Weil  Educated  Horticulturist  of  Long  Experience 

Wishes  a  situation;  is  able  to  assume  manage- 
ment of  fine  country  residence,  greenhouses,  or- 
chard and  nursery.  Please  address  R.  SCHERF, 
278  Orchard  Street,  San  Jose. 


W.  YORTRIEDE,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  most  suitable  for  California,  from  the  small- 
est home  grounds  to  the  largest  parks  carefully 
designed.  Only  traveling  expenses  will  be  charged 
for  Inspection  of  grounds.  Box  H,,  Stockton, Cal. 


Position   as   .Haiiaierer   on   a    I.urg:e  Farm. 

Thorough  acquaintance  with  Stock  Kalslnir.  Dairy 
Business.  General  Fanning.  Experience  in  foreign 
countries;  French,  English.  German  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping;  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  in  Germany.  P.  O.  box  18,16.  Bakersfleld, 
Kern  County,  Cal. 


[SVWELLMAGHINERYfforb. 

All  kiriils  of  toolf.    Fortune  for  the  driller  by  uslne:  our 
AdRmantine  procff<«;  can  take  acori-.   l-'crfected  Econom* 
ical  Artesian  Pumtiintf  Rittrs  to  writ  hv  stf-am,  Air, eto. 
Let  us  help  yon.  TIIE  AMEKICAN  WELLWOBKS, 
'  Avrortt,  til.;   Chicago,  III.;   DalUt,  Tex. 


DEWEY  &  CO^S 

Patent  Agency. 


OfR  U.  S.  AND  FoKEilix  Patent  Aoenct 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  ol 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  ourovtrn  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Presg.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  cxiuntries 
which  grant  pix)tectioa  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Co&st  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  Wo  can 
give  the  best  and  most  relinhtr  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  pric«s 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STROnc,  Manaerer. 

Orapge  Clilttire  ip  Califorpia. 


Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orantre 
is  exlendlnp  bo  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  i>arta  of  tlie 
State,  a  book  Riving  tlie  results  of  exjH-rlence  in 
parts  of  the  Slate  where  the  growth  of  tin*  fndl  has 
been  longest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

"  Orange  Culture  In  California "  w.as  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Gare.v  of  Los  Angeles,  after  m:ni.v  years 
of  praptical  experience  and  observ:itioii  in  the 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  well  printed  hand-book 
of  227  pages,  and  treats  of  nurser.v  practice,  planting 
of  orange  orchards,  cultivation  and  Irrigation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  is  sent,  postpaid,  at  the  reduced  price  of 
76  <'ent»  per  copy,  in  cioth  binding.  Address  THE 
DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO..  putillshers  Pdrtttc  Kural 

Press,  22(1  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining;  Enfineerinjf, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
•7:23  /Vl/\RK.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAH  DER  IfAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  OreSj  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  t25;  Blowpipe  Assay.  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaylng,$50.  Established  lii64.  Send  for  Circular. 


Back  Files  of  the  Pacific  Rurai,  Press  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  tH.fitl  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  volumes),  *4.  Inserted  In 
Uewey's  ^patent  binder.  50  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


December  1,  1894. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Ready  Hints  for  Housekeepers. 

If  flat-irons  are  rough  and  smoky, 
lay  a  little  fine  salt  on  a  flat  surface, 
and  rub  them  well.  It  will  smooth 
them  and  prevent  sticking. 

For  convenience  in  cleaning  lamp 
chimneys,  nothing  is  better  than  a 
small  sponge  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
stick. 

A  very  good  cement  to  fasten  on 
lamp  tops  is  melted  alum  ;  use  as  soon 
as  melted,  and  the  lamp  will  be  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  the  cement  is  cold. 

The  juice  of  a  lemon  will  whiten 
frosting,  strawberi'y  juice  will  color  it 
pink,  and  the  grated  rind  of  an  orange 
strained  through  a  cloth,  will  color  it 
yellow. 

The  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth  and  whipped  up  with  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  relieves  hoarseness  at  once, 
taken  by  the  teaspoonful  half-hourly. 

Finger  marks  may  be  removed  from 
varnished  furniture  by  the  use  of  a 
little  sweet  oil  upon  a  soft  rag. 

Kid  shoes  can  be  kept  soft  and  free 
from  cracks  by  rubbing  them  once  a 
week  with  pure  glycerine  or  castor 
oil. 

A  little  powdered  borax  put  in  the 
water  in  which  laces,  muslins  and 
lawns  are  washed,  will  improve  the  ap- 
pearance greatly ;  use  just  as  little 
soap  as  possible. 

SiNdEHS  ANn  Aktists  Geneuaij.v  are  users 
oi  Biowii's  llnmchial  7'/ot/i(;« "  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Hoarseness  and  Throat  Irritations. 
They  afford  instant  relief.    Avoid  imitations. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON^ 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     PRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Trees!  Trees! 

THREE  CENTS  (3o.)  EACH. 

2(X)0  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almond. 

1000  Nonpariel  Almond. 

1000  Cal.  Paper  Shell  Almond. 

1000  Clymau  Plum. 

400  Royal  Hative  Plum. 

2000  Tragedy  Prune. 

200ff  French  Prune. 

300  Prunus  Simoni. 

.300  Kelsey  Japan  Plum. 

1000  Blenheim  Apricots. 

800  Hale's  Early  Peach. 

1000  Yellow  St.  John  Peach. 

500  McDevitt  Cling  Peach. 

Trees  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from 
diseases. 

W.  Treat  &  Son, 

Itiggg.  ISutte  County  ..California. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

]^apa  Yalley  ^urserles. 

HKADQUARTEIIS  FOU 

NEW  JAPANESE  PLUflS 

.  .  ,  , AND  

ALL  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 

Stocli  Homo-Gi-ovvn,  Healthy  and  Unirrigalcd. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  New  si-eciai^  circulars. 
Fruits  all  Tested  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm.  Also, 
Qreenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs  (direct  importation), 
Seeds,  Etc.  Everything  tirst-class.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.   Special  quotations  to  large  planters. 

LEONARD  C0ATE5, 

INf%F*rt   C:ALIf='ORlMrt. 

James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Has  a  Choice  Stock  of  YEARLING  NURSERY 
TREES  for  this  season's  planting.  Guaranteed 
free  from  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  times. 

Blenheim,  Royal  and  French  Apricots. 

Hungarian,  Tragedy  and  French  Prunes. 

Burtiank,  Satsuma  and  Kelsey  Plums. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  La  Prima.  Texas  Prolific,  I.X.  L  , 
Nonpariel  and  Languedoc  Almonds. 

Salway,  Crawford,  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari- 
eties of  Peaches. 

Also  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.   Don't  forget  to  write  for 
particulars.   Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.   Address  all  communications, 
J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


OLIVE  NUR5ERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  Cal. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

tS"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address; 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blgrgs,  Butte  Countv,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

F^RESNO,  C/ALIF^OR  Nl/\. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


GEO.  C. 


^  "lUUUis^,.  ADDRESS  ■^lii/JUiU^"  ^ 

ROEDINQ,       .       =       =  = 


MANAGER. 


;  KSTAHLISHED  18.5.S. 


^^-^ £\ry\^\'  fW\  Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
^5  LvlW'IV  Lvlll     fore  purchasing  your  Trees  or 


Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 


Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


Nursery. 

E.  C  do\A/es, 


Stoolcton 


California. 


"Trees  F^or   Sale  ! 

First  Class,  4  to  6  feet,  at  3c    Inspector's  Certificate  furnislied. 

P.  W.  TREAT,  Concord,  Cal. 


E.  J.  Bo\A/en, 

SEED  HERCHANT. 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Slock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


YROBOLAN  JNuRSERY. 

No  Irrigation. 

Growers    of    all    the  Leading; 
\/£irIetIes  of  F'rult  Trees. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards, 

Alameda  County,  Cal. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

n.'Ht  Miirkel  HfiT.v  kiHiwiK  lairc  tirni  and  luH- 
clous.  stands  travfl  Hni-ly.  Ix-arB  iinniiMisely.  and 
has  two  crops  a  vcar;  .Ml  ccntH  iht  dozen;  per  IIX). 
Also  Strawberrli'S,  BlacklicrricH.  UouHeberrlcH.  Cur- 
rants, etc..  of  lln-  tinful  IniiHutcil  vai-li'tleH.  Prices 
on  ipiillL-uliun    1..  I'.  MeCANN,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


lOO.OOO 

On\/e^  Xre^e^s, 

Mission   and  Nevadillo, 

'I'lircHVYcar  Old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

l!()'l"l'OM  I'KICIOS. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 

-  AND  

PLANTS  and  Murdoch  Cherries; 
Black  California  Figs;  Klee  Soft  Shell  and 
other  Almonds;  American  Sweet  (;iieHtnuts: 
I'ricpartiirlens  Walnuts.  Hardy  iiujunliiln  ijrown 
OranKti  Trees.  Our  orantrcs  have  stood  2'i  deifrees 
llilH  winter  without  liijm'y.  foliar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  lionie  nHo  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  811. VA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  I'laeer  County, 
California. 


Oran§:e  Trees. 

Budded  trees  of  the  leadiu);  varieties,  one  and 
two-year  buds,  also  seedling  trees  from 
one  to  four  years  old  —  all  f^ood.  thrifty 
stock,  free  from  scale. 

Also,  a  general  variety  of 

Nursery  Stock  and  Trees. 

Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

Oroyille  C™  AsSiatio^ 

OROVILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL, 


A  FINK  ASSORTMENT, 
best  varieties,  free  from 
pests  of  any  kind.  Trunus 
Slmonl,  nluK,  Kostraver 


SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cberries,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoni 
Plums;  Bungounie  Japan  Apricots.  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Elarliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AND  ROYAL  APRICOTS  and  PRUNES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Before  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

H.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

On\/e  Trees 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture;  ad 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Ho\A/lanci  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


TDCCO  ft<  rni  n  plnm. splendor pnme,  van 
I  ntto  OT  UULU  OEMAN  <|UMKe  c)wur.  of 
l!urli;uiU's  20  Million  •■new cre;itions."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  evt  i  ywliere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar- 
anteed. 'I  lie"greHMHirM'ries".saveyoii  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  till'  licst  trrcsTd  years'  experience  can 
grow;  tliev  "live  longer  and  bear  better."  -  S<c. 
MurUm.  STARK, B44,  Louisiana, Mo. ,Rockport, III. 


C/ILl)'Olifll/l  t^lillll^ 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of   Metliixls   » liieli  have  yielded 
«ireatest  .Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
ISest  .Adapted  to  the  Dlllerent 
DIslriets  of  the  State. 

Practical.  K.xiilk-lt.  C'oiMDrcheuslve.  Mnilxidyins 
\\  f  cxprrlriu'c  .iiid  nicthoils  of  hmidrfils  of  siicci'ss- 
ful  KrowiM's.  and  constltiitliiff  a  trustworthy  Kuldt.- 
by  which  the  hicKpfrleiu'ed  may  HUcccMsfully  pi-o- 
diice  the  fruits  lor  which  CalLtonu.'i  Is  I'ainous. 
Second  t^dltlon.  revised  and  eiilarKcd.  Hy  KiiWAiii) 
J  Wk'KSO.n,  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticnllnri'  and 
Knlonnihiry.  l)nlvi'r«lly  of  California;  HortU-nltnral 
Kdiiiii'  I'inillr  Itiiiiil  I'nsx,  Sim  Frjmcisco;  Sec  y  Call- 
lin-nia  Sliitf  Hcii  llrnltnr;U  SochHy  ;  Pri-s.  (!:iIlfornla 
Slate  Flor;il  Society,  etc. 

/yuryc  (Jrfiii'i).  iHU  iKi(ies,/ullu  illustialfd,  in  iir,  If  .'1.00, 
ptinttKitii. 

roil  SAI.K  iiv 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

I'lilillshei's  l>a<  ill<-  Kural  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  San  I-ranci.sco,  Cal. 
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Drill. 


INSURES  YOU  A  GOOD  CROP  WHETHER 
IT  RAINS  OR  NOT. 


RUNNER. 

lO 

FEET, 

-AND  

RUNNER, 

13 

FEET. 

WRITE  FOR 
PRICES. 


Will  more  than 
Save  the  Cost 


RUSHt=-ORD 
Hollow   Steel  Axle  Wagon. 

The  Best  Wapon  in  the  World. 
EVERY   ONE  GUARANTEED. 


REVERSIBLE 
PACIFIC 
SPADER. 


Does  ten  times 
the  work  of  a 
Disc  Harrow. 


Of     Itself     in    For  «»r<  h»r<lH  xiiil  \  m.  ■•  .  i d-        limit  vxri  i 
tion  tlie  lint  si  lool  ill  ilie  iiiarkt  l. 

One  Season. 


PRICES  GREATLY 
REDUCED. 


THREE  FURROW  GANGS. 

350. 


BRADLEY  THREE  and  F"OUR  FURROW  G MINGS 

With  the  tVIeliratpd  "  Q  "  Uottoiiis  aii<l  K.xtra  .SliareK. 

LAND  (iAUGE  and  SHIFTING  CLEVIS  on  all  Gangs.    Made  whoU.v  of  Steel  and  Malleable  Iron, 

(fiving  Kreat  strength. 


CANTON  CUPPER  CANC.  TWO  FURROW. 


CAWTON  CLIPPER  GANG.  FOUR  FURROIW. 
Write  for  I'ricert. 


Gale  Spring  Tooth  Harrow  and  Seeder. 

No.  8—.')',  ft.;  price  reduced  to  #48.0O 
No.  11— 11  rt.;  price  reduced  to  llft9U.OO 


\/EHICLES    MIND  R  /V\I  ING    I/V\F»LEmEINXS    OF    E\/ERY    DESC  R 1  F»TI  OIN. 

HOOKER   Sc   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  Carry  the  Lar§:est  Line  of  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Tools  Made. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


DISC   HARROWS   UP   TO  DATE, 

Built  with  16-iuch.  IH-inch  or  30-ineh  Disc  Solid,  Cutaway  or  Spading.   A  Steel  Frame  and  Reversible. 


THE    ''SUNSET"  CULTIVATOR, 

With  Sunset.  Hatch  or  Duck  Foot  Shovels.   Can  be  furnished  with  Straight  Weed  Knife,  or  V-shaped 

as  shown. 


VAUGHAN   ORCHARD  GANG. 


ORCHARD  PLOW. 


Write  us  for  Circular  for  anything  you  want  in  the  shape  of  Orchard  or  Vineyard  Tools. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &30TMarl(et  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  ^1-ei.tTIN. 

  .  ■  —  .  ^   
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Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Orange-Qrowing  in  Butte  County. 


The  oranges  from  the  young  groves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State 
are  now  reaching  the  market.  The  produce,  considering  the  age  of  the 
trees,  is  reported  to  be  very  satisfactory.  At  the  Palermo  colony 
most  of  the  growers  .  have  sold  their  crop  to  a  Marysville  firm,  who 
will  distribute  it  to  their  best  advantage,  no  doubt.  Coming  into  mar- 
ket thus  early  in  the  season  is  of  course  a  great  advantage  in  the  sale 
of  the  crop.  It  is  notably  the  case  now  while  the  whole  output  is 
small,  and  probably  will  hold  true  through  a  considerable  increase. 
The  Oroville  Mercury,  which  has  always  given  close  attention  to  the 
orange  interest  of  its  region,  says  that  the  orange  crop  at  Palermo  is 
the  finest  ever  produced  in  that  section.  The  large  Chambers  tract, 
the  Hearst  and  other  large  plantings  are  now  fairly  in  bearing,  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  the  finest  the  writer  has  ever  seen.  For  miles, 
almost,  on  each  side  of  the  avenues  it  is  a  beautiful  vista  of  green  and 
gold.  The  orange  output  of  Palermo  this  year  will  be  large,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  colony  is  practically  only  six  years  old.  W.  J. 
Grier  estimates  his  crop  at  800  boxes.  The  Chambers  place  and  the 
other  properties  under  charge  of  W.  W.  Gillett  will  produce  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3000  boxes.  The  Hearst  estate  will  have  about  1000 
boxes,  and  Mrs.  Strong,  from  five  acres,  will  sell  500  boxes  of  the  finest 
oranges.  Other  small  orchards  under  charge  of  the  Palermo  Land  and 
Water  Company  will  produce  400  boxes  more.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  esti- 
mate the  output  of  the  colony  in  oranges  this  year  at  10.000  boxes,  or 
thirty  carloads.  It  is  considered  a 
most  remarkable  output,  when  the 
age  of  the  colony  is  considered. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  are 
illustrative  of  orange-growing  at 
Palermo.  They  will  be  recognized 
at  once  by  the  expert  as  picturing 
a  region  where  the  industry  is  new. 
Residents  of  all  the  famous  orange 
regions  of  the  South  can  easily  re- 
member such  scenes  as  parts  of 
their  own  early  experience.  The 
upper  engraving  shows  the  young 
orange  orchard  on  land  which  lies 
beautifully  for  irrigation  and  culti- 
vation. The  seried  rows  of  the 
cultivated  trees  are  pleasantly  re- 
lieved by  the  remains  of  native 
growth — the  grand  oaks  which  are 
seen  near  the  buildings  in  the 
background  of  the  picture.  The 
central  engraving  shows  the  fruit 
gathering,  the  low  trees  making 
picking  easy  and  the  high  ranch 
wagon  answers  well  enough  to  haul 
in  the  small  crop  from  young  trees. 


ORANGE   PICKING   AND    HAULING    FROM   THE  ORCHARD. 


YOUNG    ORANGE   ORCHARD    AT  PALERMO. 

As  the  product  increases,  higher 
ladders  and  lower  trucks  will  come 
into  vogue.  The  lower  picture 
shows  the  temporary  grading  and 
packing  house. 

The  simplest  grader,  the  long 
bars  with  increasing  width  be- 
tween, works  very  well  with  home 
packing  of  a  small  yield.  Of  course 
there  will  come  later  at  Palermo, 
as  there  has  elsewhere,  increased 
facilities  and  improved  labor-saving 
devices  for  handling  a  larger  out- 
put. In  fact,  at  the  rate  of  in- 
crease shown  by  this  year's  crop, 
we  may  soon  expect  to  see  at  Pa- 
lermo as  good  arrangements  for 
grading  and  packing  as  can  be 
found  anywhere. 

The  results  now  being  secured  at 
Palermo  must  be  very  gratifying 
to  those  who  planned  and  con- 
ducted the  colony  enterprise  as  well 
as  to  those  who  now  have  in  sight 
some  return  for  their  investment, 
labor  and  patience.  They  are  dem- 
onstrating the  success  of  a  culture  which  promises  to  be  widely  signifi- 
cant and  valuable. 


ORANGE   GRADING    AND   PACKING   ON   A   SMALL  SCALE. 


Wheat  for  Sheep  Feed. 

Oui'  farmers  are  so  out  of  conceit  with  both  wheat  and  slicep  that 
they  may  not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion  of  disposing  of  one  to  make 
more  of  another.  And  yet  it  is  clearly  appearing  that  wheat  is  an  ex- 
cellent feed  for  sheep,  and  if  on(>  can  find  a  fair  price  for  nuitlon,  the 
wheat  can  be  marketed  with  the  wool  on,  as  it  were.  The  Knglish 
have  been  experimenting  with  several  grains  1o  detenniiic  whic  h  are 
best  for  getting  sheep  into  condition. 

The  official  report  shows  that,  though  there  was  small  differcnc-e  be- 
tween the  grains,  the  actually  iiighest  result  was  got  with  wheat,  but 
both  oats,  and  oats  with  barley,  neai-ly  approached  it,  whilst  barley 
given  alone  showed  a  less  favoi'uhle  result,  and  wheat  with  oats  the 
lowest  of  all. 

It  would  appear  that  between  foods  so  neai'ly  ajiproaching  one  an- 
other in  chemical  composition  as  these,  tiie  diHVrences  in  live  weight 
obtained  are  likely  to  be  small,  hut  that  the  mixture  of  oats  and  wheat 
is  not  .so  suitable;  while  as  to  the  rest,  barley  given  alone  is  hardly  so 
good  a  food  as  the  others.  As  regards  wheat,  the  expei'iment  proves 
that  this  may  be  both  safely  and  profitably  used  for  feeding  sheep. 
For  the  third  year  in  succession  wheat  has  been  tried,  and  each  time 
has  shown  very  good  results. 
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horsey  affoclations;  the  tremendous  expense  for  mere 
display — all  this  is  apt  to  strike  one's  funny  hone  at 
the  beLrinninif  and  to  make  one  a  little  tired  at  the 
end;  but  after  all  there  is  a  side  to  it  which  those 
of  us  whose  interests  run  to  things  rural  may 
well  afford  to  respect.  Whatever  makes  the  horse 
fashional)lc  makes  a  demand  for  horseHesh,  and  that 
is  a  mi<rhty  good  thing  for  those  who  raise  horses 
and  horse  feed.  The  consequence  of  the  Horse  Show 
is  a  prodigious  development  of  the  horse  fad.  and  a 
good  deal  of  money  which  would  otherwise  go  to 
other  uses  is  being  spent  for  fancy  stock  and  for  hay 
and  oats.  All  on  account  of  the  enthusiasm  created 
by  the  fair  there  will  be  bought  and  maintained  in 
San  Francisco  during  the  coming  year  no  less  than  a 
thousand  fine  horses. 

It  was  hoped,  and  not  it  would  seem  without 
reason,  that  the  great  interest  in  the  horse  brought 
out  by  the  Show  would  stimulate  the  San  Francisco 
market  for  horseflesh,  but  the  auction  sales  which 
followed  were  most  disappointing.  A  pair  of  beauti- 
fully matched  and  trained  coaching  leaders  offered 
by  Mr.  Theo.  Kearney,  worth  in  normal  times  at 
least  $80(1,  were  knocked  down  at  just  half  that 
lirice,  A  pair  of  matched  gray  hackneys,  exceed- 
ingly showy,  brought  only  $320.  A  fine-gaited  young 
saddler  and  fine  size,  form  and  color  went  for  $125. 
But  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  all  was  Mr,  Gilbert 
Thoinpkins'  great  bay  stallion  El  Benton,  six  years 
old,  by  Electioneer.  This  fine  horse  was  bought 
from  the  late  Senator  Stanford  for  $r)000  as  a  year- 
ling. At  three  years  old  he  trotted  down  in  the 
twenties,  and  $12,000  was  refused  for  him.  At  six 
years  old,  in  the  very  perfection  of  condition,  he  went 
for  the  pitiful  price  of  $r)00.  The  incident  shows  to 
what  degree  horse  breeding  has  fallen.  Five  years 
ago  such  a  horse  would  have  brought  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  hard  on  those  who  cannot 
wait,  l)ut  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  de- 
mand for  well-bred  horses  will  revive  in  time.  Those 
who  are  neglecting  the  business  now  will  within  a 
few  years  when  fine  horses  are  scarce  be  falling  over 
each  other  to  ""get  in." 


The  Week. 

We  print  at  Iciiglli  on  another 
page  Scrgt.  Barwick's  report  on 
California  weather  and  crops  for 
November,  which  will  be  found  interesting  reading. 
A  dry  November  is  found  to  be  not  altogether  desira- 
ble, and  fortunately  December  is  starting  in  as 
though  intending  to  compensate  for  an  idle  Novem- 
ber by  a  December  of  great  activity  in  the  field.  It 
is  hard,  however,  to  adjust  these  weather  affairs  just 
to  the  farmer's  liking,  for,  if  December  should  be  as 
wet  as  November  was  dry,  the  farmer  would  be  as 
fully  kept  out  of  the  field,  though  for  a  different 
reason.  We  will  not,  however,  weej)  in  advance  over 
that  possibility.  It  will  be  bad  enough  to  weep  af- 
terwards if  we  have  to.  It  will  be  well  if  the  occa- 
sion never  comes.  Given  moisture  enough  to  speed 
the  plow,  to  carry  the  grain  and  grass  already  in 
the  blade,  to  enable  the  nurseryman  to  get  his  trees 
out,  and  the  planter  to  get  them  in,  early,  and  we 
shall  have  a  month  worthy  of  Christmas.  So  far  as 
any  one  can  see,  such  is  the  present  promise. 

_,.    „  The  Horse  Show  took  San  Fran- 

Cisco  by  storm  last  week.  The 
fashion  and  wealth  of  the  citj' 
fairly  camped  at  the  pavilion  during  the  four  days  of 
the  exhibition,  displaying  an  interest  and  enthusiasm 
which  we  do  not  recall  in  connection  with  any  similar 
event  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  exhibition 
was  chiefly  of  what  may  be  called  luxury  horses — or 
of  what  a  good  granger  friend  calls  "Sunday 
horses" — that  is.  horses  of  elegant  form  and  style 
suited  for  park  driving  and  riding,  as  distinct  from 
speed  stock  and  the  more  useful  breeds.  There 
were  dainty  tandem  teams,  gaited  saddlers,  jumpers, 
four-in-hands,  park  teams,  etc.,  etc..  without  num- 
ber, all  beautifully  caparisoned  and  handled  with 
the  highest  skill.  So  much  for  the  luxury  horse. 
The  speed  horse  was  represented  by  such  famous 
ones  as  "  Directum  "  in  harness;  "Salvator"  under 
the  saddle;  "Firenzi,"  "Tenney,"  "Islington.  "  etc., 
etc.  None  of  these  horses  were  speeded,  their 
jiresence  being  simply  for  exhibition.  Of  heavy 
stock  there  was  a  splendid  display.  Every  age,  con- 
dition and  breed  was  represented  by  individuals  of 
the  worthiest  sort.  The  official  list  of  awards  has 
not  yet  been  made  up.  but  it  will  in  due  season  be 
given  through  1  he  Rural. 

About  such  a  show  as  this  there  is  much  which  to 
a  man  of  sober  sense  seems  very  pretentious  and 
silly.  The  horsey  dude  with  his  five  changes  of 
raiment  per  day;  the  ultra-fashionable  woman  with 


The  .State 
I'oullrv  Kiiir. 


We  have  just  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Poultry  As- 
.sociation  a  pamphlet  containing 
premium  list,  rules,  etc.,  of  the  State  Poultry  Fair 
to  be  held  in  this  city  on  .Tanuary  3d,  4th,  5th,  tith, 
7th,  8th  and  9th,  The  ofiicers  of  the  association  are: 
I'resident,  Ij,  C.  Byce  of  Petaluma;  vice-president, 
Chas,  R.  Barker  of  .San  Jose;  ;;ecretary,  A.  Arm- 
strong of  Petaluma;  treasurer,  O.  .1,  Albee  of  Law- 
rence: board  of  directors — Geo,  H,  Croley  of  San 
Francisco,  J,  W,  Forgeus  of  Santa  Cruz.  E.  A. 
Noyes  of  West  Butt(>,  E,  C.  Thurber  of  Alhambra, 
Win.  A.  French  of  .Stockton,  John  Noonen  of  San 
Francisco,  J.  A.  Scholefield  of  Hollister.  James  Quick 
of  Patterson,  S.  A.  Wells  of  Alameda:  supei-intend- 
ent  of  poultry  dei)artment,  J.  A.  Scholefield;  super- 
intendent of  ])igeon  and  pet  stock  departments,  H. 
F,  Whitman;  judges  of  poultry,  Henry  S,  Ball  of 
Shrewsberry,  Mass,,  Chas.  McClave  of  New  London, 
Ohio:  judge  of  pigeons  and  pets,  H,  F,  Whitman  of 
Alameda,  The  prizes  include  trojihies  of  various 
sorts  and  a  long  series  of  cash  prizes  ranging  from 
fifty  dollars  down  to  five.  The  fair  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Pavilion,  and  is  expected  to  be  far  and  awaj'  the 
best  event  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
California  has  made  great  progress  in  poultry  lines 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  it  wiK  be  reflected  in 
the  coming  fair  in  a  way  to  siii-prise  those  who  have 
not  kept  track  of  improvements  as  they  have  been 
introduced. 

In  tlie  Rural  Pkkss  of  two  weeks 
ago  there  was  an  item  to  the  effect 


<'aliforiim  Trays 
for  Suittti  .-Xfrlea. 


that  Mr.  R,  C.  Kells,  the  well- 
known  orchardist  of  Yuba  City,  had  shipped  to  South 
Africa  a  consignment  of  drying  trays.  The  thing 
was  so  out-of-the-ordinary  that  many  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement.  The  facts,  however,  are 
precisely  as  re.ported,  and  we  have  them  directly 
from  Mr,  Kells,  The  order  came  from  Mr,  C.  J. 
Cillie,  whose  visit  to  California  in  the  summer  of 
18!K-{  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  was  for  400  redwood 
trays  of  the  usual  size.  Delivered  on  the  cars  at 
Yuija  City,  the  traj's  cost  H7c  each,  but  by  the  time 
they  reach  their  destination  the  cost  will  be  some- 
where upward  of  $1  each.  The  only  purpose  Mr, 
Cillie  can  have  had  in  sending  for  Ihes^-  trays  is  to 
distribute  them  as  patterns  among  1  he orehardists  of 
South  Africa,  Wood  is  as  abundant  and  cheap  there 
as  here;  and  with  Mr.  Kells'  trays  to  jjatteni  after, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  further  imjiortations.  Why 
400  should  have  been  ordered  when  one  would  have 
answered  the  purpose,  Mr.  Kells  is  unable  to  explain; 
and  the  Rural  gives  it  up, 

^.  .         The  committee  appointed  by  the 
l:ite  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  to 

Railroad  Project, 

jii-esent  to  the  Legislature  its  reso- 
lutions calling  for  the  creation  of  railroads  owned  and 
operated  by  the  State,  will  not  content  itself  with  a 
merely  perfunctory  performance  of  its  duty.  Mr, 
Sprague  of  Los  Angeles  county  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Monday  of  this  week,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  campaign  before  the  Legislature 
meets.    It  is  his  plan  to  bring  out  the  sentiment  of 


at  Fresno. 


the  State,  which  he  takes  to  be  almost  unanimously 
for  the  project:  and  this  he  hopes  to  do  by  systematic 
agitation.  He  will  propose  that  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley railroad  project  be  adopted  by  the  State  as  a  be- 
ginning; and  that  lines  north  through  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento,  and  south  into  the  tier  of  counties 
beyond  Tehachapi  be  taken  up  later.  Expressions 
already  secured  demonstrate  that  these  schemes  will 
not  lack  i)artisans.  Mr.  Sprague,  Mr.  Berwick  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  will  personally  at- 
tend upon  the  Legislature,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  force  a  decision  upon  the  matter  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The  situation  ^he  following  letter  from  Fresno, 
dated  3d  inst.,  fully  describes  the 
raisin  situation  ; 
There  are  now  tiOO  carloads  of  raisins  in  Fresno  county  in 
place  of  14t)0  at  this  time  last  year,  and  had  there  been  no 
break  in  the  market  all  would  soon  have  been  disposed  of;  but 
now  it  is  announced  by  some  of  the  large  packers  that  no 
more  raisins  will  leave  the  county  until  the  outlook  for  prices 
is  better.  The  crisis  came  Saturday,  and  although  not  en- 
tirely unexpected,  it  has  created  considerable  consternation 
among  the  shippers  of  rai,sins  here,  Earl.v  in  November  A, 
B,  Butler,  of  the  raisin-packing  firm  of  Butler  <Sc  Forsyth, 
went  to  New  York  and  there  succeeded  in  assembling  all  the 
faisin-sellers  in  the  East,  At  a  meeting  held  November  8th 
it  was  agreed  that  all  would  stand  together  in  the  pro[X)sed 
change  in  marketing  raisin,s,  and  also  in  the  prices,  which 
were  fixed  as  follows:  Four-crown  grade,  boxes,  ."i'-^  cents 
per  pound ;  three-crown  grade,  boxes,  4  cents  per  pound  ;  two- 
crown  grade,  boxes,  cents  per  pound.  The  fault  of  the 
prevailing  system  of  marketing  was  conceded.  Kaisins  had 
been  run  into  small  markets  until  they  were  overstocked  and 
large  centers  had  no  field  left  for  the  distribution  of  what 
they  held.  The  new  plan,  as  it  was  agreed  upon,  was  that  all 
raisins  from  California  should  be  shipped  to  New  York,  and 
there  be  distributed  to  markets  as  far  west  as  Pittsburg  and 
Buffalo  as  they  should  be  demanded,  and  by  this  means  no 
market  would  be  overstocked  or  goods  sacrificed.  It  was  a 
breach  of  this  agreement  by  one  of  the  firms  which  had 
signed  the  contract  at  the  meeting  in  New  York,  November 
Sth,  which  led  to  the  demoralization  of  prices,  (iriffln  & 
Skelley,  as  stated  in  telegrams  from  the  East,  diverted 
raisins  from  New  York  and  sent  them  to  smaller  markets  and 
sold  at  a  heavy  cut  from  the  prices  fixed  in  the  agreement. 
When  this  became  known  the  others  followed,  and  the 
stampede  became  almost  general.  Whether  the  demoraliza- 
tion can  be  stopped  remains  to  be  seen.  The  raisin  packers 
here  deepl.v  regret  the  break.  They  were  selling  their  raisins 
at  the  agreed  prices  at  the  rate  of  more  than  fifty  carloads 
per  day  in  New  York,  and  in  a  short  time  the  entire  crop 
would  have  been  disposed  of.  As  soon  as  it  l)ei'ame  known 
here  that  prices  had  been  cut  there  was  a  meeting  of  as  many 
packers  as  were  at  hand,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  East  stating 
that  no  more  raisins  would  leave  this  coast  until  the 
market  was  resUired,  If  the  crop  is  sold  at  the  prices 
quoted  since  the  break,  it  will  result  in  a  great  loss  to  all  the 
people  who  handle  raisins,  from  the  grower  to  the  seller.  The 
price  leaves  no  margin  after  paying  charges  and  freight,  and 
if  the  cut  is  only  a  lialf  a  cent  jxjr  pound,  which  has  been  ex- 
ceeded already,  it  will  mean  a  loss  of  $100  for  every  car  so  dis- 
posed of.  The  growers  have  made  but  little  with  the  prices 
as  high  as  could  be  held,  and  at  the  present  rate  there  is 
nothing  for  the  grower.  Hard  work  is  being  done  to  stop  the 
stampede. 

„    .      ,  .       The  Committee  on  Transportation, 

To  .\ppeal  for  '  ' 

appointed  by  the  late  Fruit-Grow- 

L.ower  Rates.  i  »•      i  » 

ers  Convention,  is  actively  at 
work  collecting  information  to  be  presented  to  the 
railroad  people  in  the  interview  appointed  for  next 
Tuesday.  At  its  last  meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted; 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  all  fruit  growers 
and  growers'  associations  be  requested  to  send  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  [A.  Weinstoc-k,  Esq.,  Sacramento]  reso- 
lutions stating  what  tlieir  different  lot'alities  require;  and 
also  to  furnish  such  data  as  can  be  used  by  this  committee  to 
show  the  disastrous  results  of  the  past  season.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  committee  that  they  wait  upon  the  officials  of  the 
Southern  i'acific  Company  and  lay  before  them  demands  for 
lower  rates  for  green  and  dried  fruits,  and  faster  time  for 
green  fruits. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are:  A,  W^einstock 
of  Sacramento  (chairman).  Frank  H.  Buck  of  Solano 
(secreta«-y),  I).  F,  Fowler  of  Fresno,  H,  P.  Stabler 
of  Sutter,  W.  W.  Motheral  of  ?"'resno,  Geo.  D.  Kel- 
logg of  Placer.  Frank  Kimball  of  National  City,  and 
the  president  of  the  California  Fruit  E.xchange.  B, 
F,  Walton  of  Sutter. 

The  effort  to  concentrate  the  wine 
interest  .so  as  to  attain  fair  prices 
iiiieiesi.  j^^^  wine  and  incidentally  to  secure 
better  jyices  for  grapes  has  apparently  succeeded. 
At  a  meeting  held  during  the  past  week  it  was  an- 
nounced that  signatures  to  pledges  to  pool  9,500,000 
gallons  of  wine  from  the  dry  wine  districts  had  been 
obtained.  Each  maker  contributes  one-tenth  of  his 
protluct  to  the  corporation,  receiving  in  return 
shares  of  stock.  The  remaining  nine-tenths  will  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders,  each  receiv- 
ing his  pro  i-ata  of  the  proceeds.  Several  makers  of 
sweet  wine  were  also  present,  but  they  deferred  join- 
ing until  10,000.000  gallons  are  ])romised.  Pledges 
for  only  500,000  gallons  more  are  required  to  meet 
these  conditions,  and  these  it  is  expected  wi41  soon 
be  secured.  The  following  directors  have  been 
chosen:  At  largi — Herman  Bendel,  P.  C,  Rossi, 
L.  P.  Drexler,  D.  M.  Delmas  and  Frank  A.  West; 
Napa,  John  H.  Wheeler;  Sonoma,  B.  W.  Paxton; 
Santa  Clara,  W.  li.  Rankin;  Alameda,  C.  F,  Mont- 
ealegre.  There  are  two  representatives  of  the 
makers  of  sweet  wine  in  the  directory,  and  their 
election  is  significant  of  the  belief  that  both  branches 
of  the  industry  will  be  represented  in  the  cor- 
poration. The  wine  makes  in  the  corjtoration  say 
they  are  now  in  condition  to  prevent  the  warring 
dealers  from  carrying  on  a  ruinous  competition  at 
their  expense. 


The  Wine 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


There  are  times  when  those  who  think  well  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  the  main,  who  believe  in  the  honesty  of 
nis  purposes  and  who  like  to  give  a  patriotic  support 
to  the  head  of  the  Government  no  matter  which  party 
he  represents,  still  find  it  hard  to  view  his  doings  with 
patience  or  respect.  There  was  such  a  time  when 
he  sent  his  "  Paramount  "  commissioner  to  Hawaii; 
again,  when  he  failed  to  keep  the  promise  made  dur- 
ing the  Repeal  fight  in  1893  in  connection  with  the 
national  currency;  and  now  in  the  matter  of  his  An- 
nual Message  just  given  to  Congress.  The  past  year 
has  been  momentous  in  its  social,  economic  and  poli- 
tical aspects;  and  there  has  naturally  been  a  pro- 
found eagerness  to  have  from  the  President  of  the 
Republic  a  statement  of  his  views.  There  has  been 
a  hope — as  those  who  read  the  Standpoint  will  re- 
call— that  he  would  have  some  suggestions  to  offer 
that  would  put  new  vigor  into  American  industry 
and  commerce,  and  give  fresh  inspiration  to  our 
national  affection  and  national  hope.  How  vain  these 
expectations  have  been,  needs  not  to  be  told  to  those 
who  have  read  the  Message.  It  says  not  one  word 
about  the  Coxey  movement.  It  says  nothing  about 
the  principles  involved  in  the  great  railroad  strike. 
It  does  not  mention  the  Nicaragua  Canal  project.  It 
does  not  mention  the  silver  question  It  does  not 
mention  the  financial  and  industrial  crisis  through 
which  the  country  has  been  passing.  All  these  great 
facts  in  our  national  life  are  utterly  ignored  and  in 
their  place  the  President  wanders  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  administrative  details  which  have  small  bear- 
ing or  none  at  all  upon  our  national  policy  and  which 
nobody  cares  to  read.  In  the  vast  length  and  clerk- 
like detail  of  the  document  there  is  a  sort  of  con- 
firmation of  the  charge  that  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  in 
fact  write  it  and  that  it  is  a  patch-work  of  parts 
supplied  by  departmental  officials.  The  excuse  for 
this  is  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  for  several  weeks  past 
been  very  painfully  sick;  but  this  is  no  excuse  at  all. 
He  would  much  better  have  frankly  confessed  his  in- 
ability and  submitted  no  message  at  all,  rather  than 
one  which  is  a  disappointment  to  every  man  who 
reads  it. 

The  one  point  at  which  the  Message  touches  a 
vital  national  interest  is  in  connection  with  the 
currency,  and  here  there  is  given  a  summary  of  Sec- 
retary Carlisle's  plan  of  currency  reform,  coupled 
with  a  direct  and  unqualified  approval.  This  plan 
is  to  do  away  with  the  system  under  which  national 
banks  secure  their  circulation  by  deposits  of  bonds 
with  the  National  Treasurer.  In  its  place  it  is  pro- 
posed to  allow  any  bank  to  issue  notes  up  to  75  per 
cent  of  its  capital  upon  a  security  of  30  per  cent  of 
such  issue  to  be  deposited  with  the  National 
Treasurer.  This  scheme — which  is  nothing  less  than 
a  stupid  proposition  to  exchange  good  security  for 
bad  and  to  take  the  power  of  issuing  the  cur- 
rency out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  give 
it  to  the  bankers — is  the  great  project  of  "financial 
reform "  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  It 
would  in  effect  be  a  return  to  the  wild-cat  system 
which  prevailed  some  forty  years  ago,  and  would  do 
more  harm  than  any  man  can  calculate.  That  Mr. 
Carlisle  should  propose  such  a  project  confirms  the 
general  opinion  that  he  knows  nothing  about  finance. 
That  Mr.  Cleveland  approves  it  can  only  be  excused 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  sick. 


By  his  failure  in  this  Message  to  discuss  the  issues 
before  the  country  Mr.  Cleveland  virtually  abdicates 
the  leadership  of  his  party.  His  Democratic  parti- 
sans expected  that  he  would  lead  off  with  sugges- 
tions which,  during  the  remaining  few  months  of 
Democratic  power,  would  put  the  party  in  good  atti- 
tude before  the  people.  It  was  hoped  that  he  would 
conciliate  the  West  and  South  by  some  proposition 
looking  to  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  in  line  with  the 
Chicago  platform.  Again,  it  was  hoped  that  he 
might,  by  an  earnest  effort  to  put  through  the  Nica- 
raguan  Canal,  place  the  party  in  good  shape  before 
the  country.  In  these  matters  there  is  profound  dis- 
appointment among  Democratic  leaders  at  Washing- 
ton. It  is  plain  that  from  this  time  on  Mr.  Cleve- 
land intends  merely  to  conduct  the  administrative 
affairs  of  the  Government,  and  to  leave  his  party  to 
propose  and  carry  out  its  own  policies.    It  is  left. 


therefore,  at  a  most  critical  time  without  a  head. 
Where  the  leader  is  to  come  from  who  can  compro- 
mise differences  and  hold  all  elements  of  the  party 
to  a  wise  course  nobody  seems  able  to  tell.  We  may 
well  believe  a  correspondent  who  telegraphs  that 
chaos  reigns  at  Washington.  Everybody  has  de- 
pended upon  Mr.  Cleveland  to  lead,  and  he  has  failed. 
Under  the  circumstances  there  is  small  reason  to 
hope  that  anything  of  consequence  will  be  done  dur- 
ing the  current  session  of  Congress. 


Those  who  ought  to  know  a.ssert  that  "  Col."  Dan 
Burns,  who  was  so  terribly  "thrown  down"  in  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Estee,  is  still  in  the  political  ring,  and 
that  he  is  planning  to  control  the  choice  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  matter  of  United  States  Senator.  In 
spite  of  Estee's  defeat.  Burns  still  has  in  his  hands 
many  elements  of  political  power.  He  is  still  the 
boss  of  the  Republican  State  organization.  Every 
new  State  official  excepting  Gov.  Budd  owes  his 
place  to  Burns'  favor.  He  owns  the  San  Francisco 
legislative  delegation.  He  named  many  of  the  men 
who  have  been  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  other 
parts  of  the  State.  He  is  supposed  to  be  in  close 
alliance  with  the  railroad  and  the  disburser  of  its 
corruption  fund.  He  has  such  power  as  Mr.  De- 
Young's  newspaper  can  give  him.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  "  Col."  Burns  as  a  political  factor  is  not  to  be 
despised.  It  behooves  the  Republican  party  of  Cali- 
fornia which  has  scotched  this  snake  to  finish  the  job 
by  cutting  off  its  head.  If,  after  the  events  of  last 
month,  "Col."  Burns  should  retain  his  bosship  of  the 
party,  and  should  dictate  the  choice  of  Senator,  it 
will  be  mighty  hard  to  elect  another  Republican 
Legislature  in  this  State  for  some  time  to  come. 


As  we  surmised,  the  talk  about  contesting  Mr. 
Budd's  election  is  subsiding  as  the  time  of  inaugura- 
tion approaches.  It  is  now  stated  that  only  a  few 
members  of  the  Republican  Central  Committee 
favored  the  proposition.  A  canvass  of  Republican 
members  of  the  Legislature  brought  out  an  over- 
whelming opposition  to  what  many  of  them  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  an  attempt  to  steal  the  office.  Mr. 
Budd  has  been  at  home  in  Stockton  during  the  past 
week  looking  after  his  private  affairs.  In  an  inter- 
view with  a  reporter  of  the  Mall  last  Saturday  he 
declared  that  he  had  not  yet  decided  upon  whom  he 
shall  appoint  to  positions,  but  that  he  will  select 
men  with  a  view  to  their  fitness  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Budd  has  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  a 
woman  director  should  be  appointed  on  the  State 
Asylum  boards,  on  the  State  Prison  boards  and  as  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  The  Governor- 
elect  was  also  in  favor  of  having  at  least  one  woman 
physician  in  public  institutions  where  women  are  con 
fined. 

Wrongs  and  Remedies. 


Judge  Currey  Again  Writes  of  the  Cost  of  Our  State  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  THE  Editok  :— In  former  letters,  prepared  and  published 
for  the  Information  of  the  people,  I  endeavored  to  point  out 
enough  of  the  waste  and  reckless  extravagance  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  excite  the  fears  of  the  taxpayers  of  our  State  and  to 
cause  them  to  realize  the  impending  ruin  in  store  for  them  un- 
der the  present  and  past  regime  of  legislative  and  administra- 
tive affairs.  What  I  have  said  has  arrested  the  attention  of  a 
few  of  the  many  vitally  concerned,  some  of  whom  have  asked 
me  for  a  more  detailed  specification  of  the  wrongs  endured, 
and  a  more  specific  statement  of  the  means  by  which  such 
wrongs  are  to  be  remedied.  Those  who  profit  by  vicious  legis- 
lation and  mal-administration  dare  not  deny  the  existence  of 
the  oppression  to  which  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  are  sub- 
jected, but  thej'  tauntingly  ask,  "  Where  ai'e  you  going  to  be- 
gin your  work  of  retrencfiment  and  reform?"  To  the  over- 
burdened, who  are  sinking  beneath  the  double  load  of  debts 
on  the  one  side  and  excessive  taxes  on  the  other,  they  say, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it! "  These  questions,  inso- 
lently and  defiantly  propounded  by  our  task-masters,  are  ex- 
asperating in  the  extreme  and  call  upon  the  oppressed  free- 
men of  our  State  to  rise  in  their  might  and  cast  off  the  load 
and  with  it  retire  from  the  public  crib  that  body  of  worthless, 
place-seeking  vampires  whose  easy  livelihoods  are  the  rewards 
of  party  dirty  work.  Will  our  Legislature,  which  is  to  assem- 
ble in  January  next,  do  the  needed  work  of  pi'uning  and  ex- 
turpation  demanded  by  the  people  ?  Will  our  Governor-elect 
do  his  duty  for  demanded  retrenchment  in  public  expenditures 
and  for  the  needed  reforms  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
mental affairs,  or  will  he  complacently  yield  to  the  i)ressure 
which  is  sure  to  come,  and  again  "give  the  boys  a  chance  J" 
We  shall  see. 

We  have  departments  and  institution.s  of  government,  and 
certain  Boards  and  Commissions  which  must  be  sustained  by 
the  expenditure  of  money;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  they  must  be  maintained  at  the  extravagant  (!ost  now  al- 
lowed and  paid.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  coin  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  approximates 
double  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  so  that  a  salary  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars  will  buy  as  much  at  the  present  day  as  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  would  buy  ten  years  ago. 

In  view  of  the  reduced  prices  of  the  products  of  labor  and 
enterprise,  it  is  only  just  that  the  salaries  of  officers  and  em- 
ployes of  our  State  and  county  governments  should  bo  i-o- 
duced  in  like  proportion  wherever  it  can  be  done.  Thei-e  a''o 
some  offices  and  many  Commissions  and  employments  now  sup- 


ported at  the  expense  of  the  people  which  should  be  abolisheil 
altogether.  To  do  this  belongs  to  the  Legislature,  aided  by 
the  Governor. ' "'"  / "  . 

Following  are  some  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  State  institutions  and  offices  and  employments  paid  by 
direct  taxation : 

Foi-  Insane  Asylums  Over  .$750,(100 

ior  State  Prisons  and  Reformatories  Over  .500  000 

For  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind...   HO  000 

For  Feehle-Minded  Children   loo'ooo 

For  State  Printing  OfHee   l-'  Voon 

For  State  Militia  (National  Guai-ds)  "  Kimho 

For  .State  Fair  ,,.   w.ym  - 

For  Slate  Lihrary   2T  .iOO 

For  state  Hoard  of  Horliciillun'   iD.ijdO 

For  Rail  i-o;h1  ronmil.ssioners  '  IT  STO 

For  State  Hoard  (jf  E<nialization               Ih'-IM 

For  Ke^risti'r  of  Voters  for  San  FraneiBCO  .  '     t;  oilO 

For  CeninjiHslonei-  of  Public  Works  and  his  secretary. .  :im) 

For  Governor's  offii'e                                                '  IS  moo 

For  Secretary  cf  Stall'  s  offlee                                         "  24  OOn 

For  State  Controller's  Offlee                                             '  i  VjSO 

For  State  Treasurer  h  Offivc  "  12 

For  Attorney-Reiieral's  office   34  two 

For  Supi  rintenilent  of  Public  Iustr\ietion's  Office   's'kIki 

For  Surveyoi'-Cieni  rars  (Jffiee   12  2H(I 

For  Employes  of  faiiitul  CoiiiniissiouerH  .  Is'liOll 

For  Slate  Harbor  Conmiissioners  at  San  Francisco   2r'ti00 

For  Stati'  rsoaril  of  Health  

For  S.-m  Frauciscci  li.iard  (.r  Health                                    '  .''I'ooo 

For  liank  fonnii issii nieis  .ind  their  emplo.ves   Is'soo 

For  Insurance  Ciiuiiuissioner'a  Office   4  hoo 

For  Si.-ite  Noi'iual  Si'lio.il                                                 '  i)7'(i()|i 

For  Fish  Protect  u mi  and  Hatchi'rles   is  .i(l(l 

For  Yoseiiille  Valli'y  and  Mariposa  T-!i^' Trees                  '  u'ooo 

For  Guardian  of  Marshall's  Monument   '^■^■)^) 

For  Office  of  stale  Exaiuinintr  Board   n  400 

For  Adiut.aiil-tieneral's  flffice  

For  Park  Coiuniissiiaier  s  Office           (i'soo 

For  roinmiSHiouer  of  Public  Works           h.W 

For  Debris  Commissioners  [  \  \  \  ,5J00 

As  things  are  now,  the  above  designated  offices  and  institu- 
tions must  be  supported  at  the  public  expense ;  but  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  they  could  be  maintained  sufficiently  well  upon 
an  average  of  fifty  per  cent  of  what  they  now  cost' 

Our  insane  asylums,  if  managed  as  economically  as  in  the 
older  States  of  the  Union,  might  be  supported  on"  two- thirds, 
or  less,  of  the  present  expenditure.  A  stop  should  be  put  to 
the  filling  up  of  them  with  cranks  and  imbeciles  committed  as 
insane  persons,  when  in  fact  they  are  not  of  the  chai-acter  en- 
titling them  to  the  care  and  support  of  the  State  in  its  insane 
asylums.  Let  the  counties  of  the  State  provide  for  their  own 
poor.  Our  State  prisons  ought  to  be  made  self-supporting,  or 
nearly  so.  Ask  the  warden  of  the  Folsom  prison  whether  or 
not  this  could  be  done.  It  is  done  in  other  States,  and  why 
not  do  the  same  thing  here  ;  To  this  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  labor  monopolies,  such  as  trades-unions,  will  not  per- 
mit it,  and  for  this  reason  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in- 
terested must  succumb  to  the  minority  combined  together  to 
resist  what  the  great  majority  feebly  demand.  Why  do  our 
law-makers  supinely  submit  to  this  tyranny  of  the  minority  ? 
The  only  answer  to  this  intiuiry  is  'that  the  minority  have 
votes,  and  they  are  combined  together  to  make  them  effective. 
Were  the  men  in  prison  at  liberty  and  engaged  in  honest  pur- 
suits for  livelihood,  would  they  not  be  laboring  in  competition 
with  those  who  now  object  to  the  competition  of  prison  labor  ; 

The  well-informed  on  the  subject  are  unanimous  in  opinion 
that  the  appropriation  of  .«13r),00(l  a  year  for  the  State  Print- 
ing Office  should  be  cut  down  to  half  that  sum.  The  State 
militia  costs  $17(),1S0  a  year.  Would  not  one-third  the  number 
and  one-third  the  expense  be  quite  as  effective  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  as  the  whole  number  of  the  National 
Guard  have  proved  themselves  to  be  in  the  past  ; 

The  opinions  of  all  intelligent  men  concur  in  the  belief  that 
the  Railroad  Commission  is  a  useless  body,  and  always  has 
been.  Then  why  not  prepare  and  submit  to'the  people  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  abolishing  it  >. 

The  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  might  be  per- 
formed by  certain  of  the  State  officers,  namely,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Controller  and  the  Attorney-General,  without 
any  increase  of  their  salaries.  To  abolish  this  Board  woulti 
require  a  constitutional  amendment.  If  proper,  let  the  amend- 
ment be  prepared  and  adopted. 

It  is  here  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  use  of  the  pruning  knife  in  re- 
spect to  the  expenses  of  State  offit^es.  The  Governor's  private 
secretary  is  paid  $4000  a  year ;  his  executive  sec  etary  $3600; 
his  stenographer  $1»)00;  and  his  messenger  $1200.  The  At- 
torney-General's office  has  been  run  on  a  still  more  extrava- 
gant scale.  These  examples  of  high  pressure  waste  are  given 
as  demanding,  not  only  as  to  them,  examination,  but  as  de- 
manding the  scrutiny  of  the  Legislature  to  all  other  offices 
and  institutions  of  the  State,  and  to  the  large  suius  of  money 
appropriated  for  the  compensation  of  commissioners  and  em- 
ployes ostensibly  serving  the  State. 

The  two  Boards  of  Health  mentioned  above  cost  the  State 
$10,000  a  year,  of  which  $(i000  is  paid  an  attorney  who,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Blue  Book  or  State  Roster,  is  attorney  for  both 
boards.  In  governments  that  are  carried  on  upon  economical 
principles,  the  Attorney-General  is  the  lega'  adviser  of  such 
boards.  The  office  of  attorney  is  a  sinecure,  and  should  be 
abolished. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  the  protection  of  fish 
and  the  maintenance  of  hatcheries  is  grossly  extravagant,  as 
also  the  amount  paid  twelve  laborers  employed  at  $100  a  month 
the  year  around  for  the  care  of  the  State  Capitol  grounds. 
This  is  double  the  compensation  paid  farm  hands  in  the  coun- 
try, who  are  quite  as  competent  as  these  Capitol  ground 
laborers.  Three  special  policemen  are  given  employment  at 
$100  a  month  as  guardians  of  the  Capitol  and  Capitol  grounds. 
The  guardian  of  the  Marshall  monument  folly  is  paid  .$000  a 
year,  when  any  farmer  or  miner  near  it  would  be  glad  to  per- 
form all  the  service  necessary  for  its  protection  for  $100  a 
year. 

The  above  specifications  of  the  waste  of  the  people's  money 
must  suffice  for  the  present.  Whoever  will  look  into  the  mat- 
ter of  governmental  extravagance  will  be  shocked  at  its  enor- 
mity. 

There  are  many  commissions  and  some  institutions  which 
should  be  aboli.shed.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  a  general  con- 
census of  opinion. 

The  district  agricultural  fairs  cost  the  Stale  over  $!K'),000  a 
year.  They  are  and  have  been  horse-i'acing  and  gambling 
concern.s,  and  that  is  substantially  their  object  and  demoral- 
izing purpose. 

Of  what  use  to  the  people  is  the  Mining  Bureau,  whicli  is 
made  to  help  deplete  the  taxpayer's  purse  in  the  sum  of  $35,- 
000  a  year,  and  of  what  use  is  the  Labor  Bureau,  which  costs 
annually  .$T.")0()? 

The  fruit  producei's  can  well  dispense  with  the  Viticultural 
Board,  now  costing  $1.'>,000  a  year,  as  its  duties  can  bo  per- 
formed by  the  Horticultural  Board.  The  Loan  Association 
Commission,  created  by  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
for  two  commissioners,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000  a  year,  besides 
office  rents  and  expenses,  seems  quite  unnecessary,  as  its  du- 
ties should  be  performed  by  the  Bank  Commissioners. 

The  foregoing  do  not  include  all  the  superfluous  commissions 
and  boards  which  might  well  be  abolished. 

There  exists  a  great  number  of  commissions  and  hoards  of 
officers  which  ostensibly  perform  duties  without  com  pen. sat  ion, 
but  if  investigated  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  been  at- 
tended with  large  incidental  expenses,  which  go  to  iiKtrease 
the  sum  of  taxation.  The  records  of  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers may  bo  coiisultcil  with  profit  on  this  subject. 

The  following  is  a  part  ial  list  of  comniissions  and  boards  of 
officers  sot  down  as  acting  without  compensation  : 

State  Capitol  Commissioners;  Board  of  Silk  Culture;  Sut- 
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ter's  Port  Trustee;  State  Board  of  Arbitration;  State  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners;  State  Board  of  Pharmacy;  Trustees  of 
State  Mineral  Cabinet;  State  Veterinary  Medical  Board; 
Trustees  of  State  Burial  Grounds;  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners of  San  Francisco;  District  Boards  of  Agriculture,  com- 
prising forty-three  districts;  and  Boards  of  Trustees  consist- 
ing of  eight  trustees  each  for  thirty-seven  boards,  and  seven 
trustees  each  for  six  boards. 

Nothing  is  said  herein  about  the  cost  of  the  County  Govern- 
ments of  the  State,  which  exceed  very  considerably  the  cost 
of  the  State  Government.  Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed 
statement  here,  showing  to  what  extent  our  County  Govern- 
ment Act  has  gone  in  providing  exorbitant  compensations  in 
the  form  of  salaries  and  fees  of  county  officers.  To  my  letter 
prepared  and  published  in  September  last  the  interested  por- 
tion of  the  people  are  referred  for  information  on  this  subject. 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  suggest  in  this  place  that  if  the  coun- 
ties should  be  dassitied  this  should  be  done  by  a  classification 
of  them  in  groups  of  counties  similarly  .situated,  and  thus 
would  be  avoided  the  controlling  influence  of  courthouse 
lings. 

Throughout  the  late  political  campaign,  the  candidate  for 
Governor  whom  the  people  have  elected  to  that  high  office 
directed  the  attention  of  those  who  listened  to  him  to  the 
overburdened  condition  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  caused 
by  profligate  legislation  in  years  f«st,  and  he  promised  much 
for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  our  citizens,  and  now,  the  result 
being  known,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  to  his  constant  advo- 
cacy of  retrenchment  and  reform  his  election  is  in  a  great 
measure  due.  The  people  most  concerned  in  the  subject  now 
look  forward  with  anxious  interest  for  the  fulfillment  of  these 
promises  in  so  far  as  in  him  lies  the  power.  Will  the  Legisla- 
ture do  its  part  in  the  premises  i  John  Ci  krey. 

Dixon,  Dec.  3,  I8SM. 


Gleanings. 


A  CREAMERT  proposition  is  being  considered  by  the  people  of 
Hay  Fork,  Tehama  county. 

LEMWdiE  vineyard ists  have  made  lirst-class  raisins  of  their 
second  crop,  owing  to  the  fine  dry  weather. 

AxAHEiM  beet  acreage  will  be  increased  from  2000  to  3(X)0 
acres  next  year.    Planting  will  begin  in  February. 

So  GREAT  has  been  the  success  of  the  Guadalupe  creamery  at 
Santa  Maria,  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  two  others  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

The  Santa  Kosa  Drmocrnt  reports  that  a  creamery  designed 
to  use  the  milk  of  2,500  cows  is  to  be  established  just  north  of 
the  Cotati  ranch  on  the  line  of  the  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  railroad. 

Fre.-^xo  EnteriiriKr :    The  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis-  ! 
sioners,  discontinued  recently  during  a  .spasm  of  economy  that 
seized  the  Supervisors,  has  been  rcliabilitated.    J.  K.  Baird 
has  been  reappointed  for  this  district- an  appointment  that 
will  give  universal  satisfaction. 

Tvlare  nryistcr:  Thos.  Turner  is  one  vineyardist  who  will 
retain  his  vines  until  the  good  times  come  again.  He  sa.vs 
that,  if  necessary,  he  will  i)lant  melons  and  pumpkins  among 
his  vines  next  year  and  "  hog  ■'  the  whole  thing,  but  he  be- 
lieves the  time  is  coining  when  a  vineyard  will  be  a  gooil  thing 
to  have. 

FiLLERToN  2'i-ihtinr:  It  was  first  estimated  that  the  loss  of 
the  walnut  crop  would  not  run  above  twenty-five  per  cent. 
S.  F.  Daniels  informs  us  that  the  loss  to  the  association  will 
be  fully  forty  per  cent.  According  to  this  statement  the 
walnut  growers  of  FuUerton  and  Placentia  will  lose  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Sonoma /Jcmoddf;  Willis  Gauldin  says  he  has  cultivated 
his  orchard  for  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time  has  per- 
mitted no  weed  to  perfect  its  seed.  He  has  a  watchful  eye, 
and  like  a  good  farmer  hates  an  ill-cultivated  field.  Well, 
this  year  his  orchard  has  a  crop  of  alfileria  as  thick  as  it  can 
stand  on  the  ground.  Where  did  the  seed  come  from;  is  what 
Willis  wants  to  know. 

Biggs  .4r(7H(i;  Charles  Brown  and  G.  K.  Smith  have  fixed 
up  a  neat  and  roomy  place  on  the  Brown  orchard,  just  east 
of  town,  where  they  have  commenced  feeding  to  tiOO  eleven- 
months-old  hogs  boiled  wheat.  Feeding  wheat  in  this  way  is 
an  experiment,  but  they  will  make  a  thorough  test  of  the  value 
of  this  cereal  as  a  pork  producer,  and  if  they  find  it  a  success 
they  will  go  into  the  business  extensively. 

Redlands  Cilriifiraph :  Cucamonga  fruit  growers  are  talking 
of  a  cannery  at  that  place.  Los  Angeles  parties  are  said  to  be 
looking  into  the  matter,  and  it  is  thought  a  stock  company  will 
soon  be  organized.  Cannery  talk  has  been  associated  with 
Kedlands  for  the  past  five  years,  but  so  far  has  not  taken  ma- 
terial shape.  There  is  still  hope,  however.  We  are  likely  to 
see  the  walls  of  a  large  factory  before  delivery  of  this  season's 
orange  crop  is  well  under  way. 

Alamitos  letter  in  Anaheim  (imette:  The  partial  iwllapse  of 
the  egg  industry  should  set  people  thinking  as  to  the  quality 
of  their  feathered  stock.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in 
poultry  raising,  and  all  who  take  time  to  do  a  little  reflecting, 
will  soon  decide  to  relegate  the  mongrels  to  the  ranch  waste- 
basket,  so  to  speak,  and  go  in  for  good  if  not  thoroughbred 
blood.  The  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  applies  to  the 
chicken  yard  as  well  as  to  other  things. 

The  San  Dieoan  says:  Alfalfa  always  commands  a  good 
price ;  it  is  easy  to  produce,  and  yields  a  big  interest  on  the 
rich,  moist  lands  of  the  valleys.  There  are  many  thou.sands  of 
acres  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  the  Otay  and  Sweetwater  val- 
leys, in  El  Cajon,  Escnndido,  San  Marcos,  and  at  other  places, 
where  alfalfa  flourishes.  It  is  a  sure  crop,  a  g(X)d  payer,  and 
it  ought  to  be  cultivated  much  more  extensively.  Oranges 
and  lemons  are  all  right,  but  alfalfa  takes  less  money  to  start 
and  pays  much  quicker. 

Sa.nta  Uosa  /J('mi)fTO(:  Captain  Guy  E.  Grosse  of  the  Kin- 
con  Heights  Vine.vard  made  about  20,000  gallons  of  wine  as 
against  40,000  gallons  in  IfSlW,  caused  by  the  light  yield  of 
grapes.  The  yield  over  the  county  was  just  as  light,  and 
Captain  Grosse  thinks  the  wine  yield  is  very  much  short  of 
last  season.  With  the  short  crop  of  this  year,  and  the  co- 
operation among  the  growers,  it  is  very  likel.v  that  the  prices 
of  wine  will  be  much  better  next  year.  At  present  new  wine 
brings  ten  and  eleven  cents  a  gallon,  and  last  year's  wine  is 
worth  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  cents  a  gallon,  according  to 
quality. 

Santa  Rosa  iJem<ic)-(i(;  Jehu  Barnes  of  Vallejo  township  is 
a  farmer — straight  goods.  He  has  no  fads  and  stands  by  the 
old  staples,  wheat,  corn,  barley  and  hay.  He  is  not  scared  at 
the  low  price  of  wheat,  and  will  put  in  this  year  200  acres  of 
that  staple.  He  thinks,  as  a  rule,  that  the  best  time  to  go 
into  a  line  of  agricultural  products  is  when  everybtxly  else  is 
going  out,  and  all  his  jilowsharcs  are  bright  from  this  fall's 


scouring  in  the  fertile  soil  of  his  farm.  The  best  wheat- 
growing  section  of  this  countj*  is  on  and  around  the  Cotati 
and  in  Vallejo  township.  We  are  informed  that  the  Risk 
Bros,  have  in  nearly  700  acres  on  the  Cotati.  The  soil  is  in 
fine  condition,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  great  year  for  forage  and 
grain  crops  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

A  MEETING  of  the  directors  of  the  Santa  Clara  Count.v  Fruit 
Exchange  and  the  five  unions  connected  with  it  was  held  on 
last  Tuesday  at  the  Exchange  office  to  complete  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  of  Exchanges  called  by  the  State  Exchange 
for  January  loth  next.  There  was  entire  harmony  of  feeling, 
and  the  Santa  Clara  Exchanges  will,  so  we  are  told,  be  found 
solidly  in  line  for  effective  State  co-operation  among  the  Ex- 
changes the  coming  year. 

Cmvo  Enterprise :  S.  E.  Dicus,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of 
Vina,  recently  purchased  170  acres  of  land  about  two  miles 
west  of  Cana  from  P.  B.  Fox,  and  will  set  it  out  in  orchard, 
planting  a  fourth  each  year  for  four  consecutive  years.  Peaches 
will  be  the  principal  fruit,  the  land,  which  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  being  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Dicus  set  out  lt50  acres  in  an  orchard,  of  various  fruits, 
from  which  he  now  receives  the  neat  little  sum  of  $4000  per 
annum  over  and  above  all  expenses.  This  beats  wheat  rais- 
ing at  present  prices. 

Kern  f/V/io:  Cattle  and  sheep  are  already  reported  dying 
in  the  foothills  from  starvation.  This  is  not  at  all  unexpected. 
When  the  stwk  went  back  into  the  mountains  last  spring 
they  left  the  foothills  as  bare  as  the  middle  of  the  road,  conse- 
quently there  was  nothing  to  come  back  to  when  the  cold 
weather  drove  them  down  from  the  high  elevations.  As  little 
or  no  hay  is  made  in  the  hills,  it  is  a  plain  case  of  starvation  or 
subsistence  on  climate.  There  are  few  stockmen  who  do  not 
admit  that  the  ranges  are  overstocked,  but  no  steps  have 
been  taken  by  them  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  herds. 

Anaheim  Gazette:  The  sugar  beet  farmers  held  a  meeting 
on  Friday  afternoon  when  they  agreed  to  make  contracts  with 
the  Chino  refinery  for  planting  beets  for  next  season  at  tS.aO 
per  ton  for  beets  of  12  ixir  cent  sugar  and  40  cents  for  each 
additional  ix;r  cent.  The  .saving  thus  in  the  price  of  beets  of 
10  per  cent-lhe  average  here  this  season— will  be  W)  cents 
per  ton  for  all  beets  delivered  on  the  cars  here,  but  the  major- 
ity voted  against  the  proposition,  inasmuch  as  the  other  was 
the  only  one  which  would  be  considered  at  Chino.  Mr.  Hache 
tells  us  that  there  will  be  two  thousand  acres  planted  to  beets 
in  this  neighborhood  the  coming  season. 

The  lemon  growers  of  Riverside  have  organized  the  "River- 
side Lemon  Exchange,"  designed  to  operate  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  orange  exchange,  with  which  it  is  closely  affiliated. 
Rules  for  the  careful  clipping,  curing  and  transportation  in 
wagons  with  springs  have  been  provided;  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  three  to  be  elected  who  should  have  entire  charge  of 
affairs;  officers  to  be  president  and  secretary;  members' 
lemons  to  hold  their  own  identitj'  throughout  and  to  bo 
shipped  at  the  desire  of  each  grower;  the  Riverside  Fruit 
Exchange  to  be  the  medium  of  marketing.  It  was  decided 
that  each  grower  should  cure  his  own  lemons  for  this  season. 

Among  the  more  complete  tree  catalogues  of  the  season  is 
that  of  the  Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.  (Nos.  427-429  Sansome 
St.),  just  from  the  press.  Without  neglecting  any  other 
branch  of  its  business,  the  Sunset  Co.  is  this  year  more  ex- 
tensively than  formerly  going  into  the  business  of  supplying 
trees.  Their  large  stock  developed  in  their  home  nurseries  at 
Sherwood  Hall  (Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins'  place*  has  been  in- 
creased by  selections  from  the  best  sources,  and  they  now 
have  facilities  of  the  most  advantageous  sort  for  handling 
orders,  large  or  small.  Their  special  tree  catalogue  is  a  gem 
in  its  way,  valuable  for  its  instruction  or  for  its  lists  of  trees. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who  apply  for  it. 

Fresno  RfpuWican;  A  .sample  box  of  figs  was  left  at  this 
office  yesterday  by  S.  N.  Mitrovich,  the  manager  of  the  Fresno 
Fig  Packing  Company,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  fig  industry 
in  this  county.  This  company  shipped  yesterday  100  ten- 
pound  boxes  to  San  Francisco.  They  were  packed  by  machine 
at  the  Fresno  Agricultural  Works.  This  machine  was  made 
'oy  James  Porteous,  and  great  things  are  exi>ected  of  it  in  the 
future.  The  figs  are  pressed  into  the  shape  of  cubes,  each  fig 
to  itself,  and  are  thus  placed  in  the  boxes,  fitting  like  bricks. 
The  advantage  con-sists  principally  in  the  ease  with  which  the 
retail  seller  can  remove  a  few  figs  from  the  box  without  pull- 
ing all  the  others  loose,  as  he  is  obliged  to  do  with  figs  packed 
in  the  old  way.  The  company  shipped  this  season  more  than 
4000  ten-pound  boxes,  besides  loose  ones  in  sacks.  Mr.  Mitro- 
vich was  awarded  a  premium  at  the  World's  Fair  and  also  at 
the  Midwinter  Fair. 

Okanoe  county  letter  in  Los  Angeles  TimcK:  .1.  C.  Thomas 
of  this  city  has  a  ranch  out  in  the  suburb.s,  and  during  his 
spare  moments  he  indulges  in  a  little  farming  for  pastime. 
He  has  on  his  ranch  fourteen  acres  of  alfalfa  that  has,  consid- 
ering the  dry  year,  made  a  remarkable  yield.  From  the 
fourteen  acres  the  past  eight  months  Mr.  Thomas  has  made, 
to  be  exact,  12H  tons  and  '.Ki  pounds  of  alfalfa  buy,  which  he 
has  sold  for  the  handsome  little  sum  of  *12iy.il8.  The  total  ex- 
pense of  cutting,  raking,  shocking  and  hauling  the  hay  to 
market  was  $r.W.lt2.  This  amount  subtracted  from  the  total 
amount  received  leaves  the  sum  of  flOio.tXi  as  the  total  net 
receipts  from  the  fourteen  acres  after  all  expenses  have  been 
paid.  This  means  an  average  net  income  of  just  $73.2.")  per 
acre,  which,  by  the  way,  considering  the  ''offishness"  of  the 
year,  is  not  to  be  "sneezed  at."  It  may  be  further  stated 
that  the  hay  was  not  irrigated  and  that  there  was  no  rain 
during  the  entire  season. 

Pomona  Pnnirens:  The  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
rhizobi),  which  were  placed  in  the  orchards  in  this  and  San 
Bernardino  counties,  have  largely  disappeared,  causing  much 
disappointment  to  the  fruit  growers  who  had  hoped  for  much 
gootl  results  from  them  in  destroying  the  black  scale  in  the 
fruit  orchards.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  because  the.y  have 
not  propagated  here,  but  some  insect  is  destroying  the  larvie 
as  fast  as  it  hatches  and  is  extinguishing  the  bug,  the  full 
period  of  whose  life  is  only  about  twenty-seven  days.  In  some 
orchards  in  this  locality,  in  which  the  bugs  were  placed,  no 
traces  of  them  can  be  found;  in  others,  the  larvae  can  be  seen 
in  considerable  abundance — some  alive  and  some  dead,  with 
evidences  of  their  work  in  destroying  black  scale.  Neverthe- 
less, the  experiment  has  been  a  disappointment,  and  promises 
no  good  results  here,  while  in  San  Bernardino  county  the  bugs 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Prof.  Cook  and  the  horticultural 
ins|.)ectors  are  searching  diligently  to  discover  the  enemy  that 
is  destroying  the  rhizobii.  The  manner  of  its  work  indicates 
that  it  is  an  insect  unknown  to  the  entomologists  of  the  coast. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  tor  the  eij^ht  days  ending  5  a.  m.  , 
December  5,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


camfoknia 
stations. 

T  'tiU  Rainfall  for  the 
1 1  Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

A  M-rage  Seasonal  Raln- 
j  1     lull  to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Eureka  

m 

7  16 

19  OS 

14  68 

60 

36 

Red  Bluff  

1.18 

3.96 

6.56 

10.74 

58 

34 

76 

2  70 

3.36 

7.51 

60 

31 

San  Francisco  

1.01 

4  33 

4.57 

9.31 

!i8 

46 

Fresno   

50 

1.62 

.19 

4.38 

66 

32 

Los  Angeles  

.10 

.86 

.95 

6.98 

74 

42 

San  Diego 

05 

i.te 

3  61 

68 

44 

Yuma  

1  81 

1.16 

1  77 

80 

38 

Sorghum  Varieties  in  Tulare  County. 


To  THE  Editor: — J.  T.  McCabe,  on  land  near 
!  Woodville,  Tulare  county,  cultivated  some  acres  of 
[  "  Milo  maize,"  or  what  is  commonly  called  "Red  Top 
Egyptian  corn."     Ordinary  Egyptian    corn  was 
I  planted  alongside  of  the  same.    The  land  seems  rich 
and  well  adapted  to  both  species,  but  1  noticed  there 
were  from  eight  to  twelve  thrifty  stalks  to  each  set- 
ting of  the  Red  Top  to  five  or  six  of  the  common  va- 
1  riety,  the  stalks  of  the  former  seeming  to  be  the 
largest.   They  also  bulged  out  more  from  the  center, 
near  the  ground,  drawing  in,  however,  near  the  top. 
The  seed  clusters  are  said  to  form  more  open,  and 
dry  to  better  advantage  in  case  of  fogs  and  rains. 

While  J.  H.  Grimsley  was  crushing  sorghum  cane 
in  his  mill  in  the  neighborhood,  some  one  furnished 
him  a  few  stalks  of  the  Red  Top  corn  to  test  its  quali- 
ties for  producing  "syrup."    The  result  seeming 
favorable,  a  wagon  load  of  stalks  was  crushed,  pro- 
ducing syrup  pronounced  by  some  as  being  better, 
b}'  a  few  not  .so  well  liked,  but  by  most  partakers  as 
!  good  as  common  sorghum  cane  syrup,  although  of  a 
I  somewhat  different  taste.    The  cornstalks  produced 
;  more  abundantly  than  the  cane. 

i  Mr.  McCabe  produced  a  crop  of  grain  hay  on  the 
land,  then  planted  and  harvested  the  corn,  then 
turned  in  sheep  that  harvested  the  leaves,  leaving 
the  stalks  well  stripped  for  crushing. 

As  considerable  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
J  matter  by  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  a  quantity  of  the  stalks  should  be 
I  gathered  before  the  season  is  too  late  for  treatment 
1  by  Prof.  Hilgard  in  a  systematic  manner  at  the  State 
!  University  laboratory.  The  same  species  raised  here 
I  may  vary  in  saccharine  value  from  the  product  of 
I  other  sections. 

Mr.  Frank  Shela,  of  Tulare,  the  accommodating 
stage  driver  from  Tulare  to  Porterville,  informed 
me  that  there  are  several  other  sorghum  mills  oper- 
ated in  that  section  of  the  county  profitably,  and 
the  industry  is  naturally  increasing. 
Nov.  23d.  Rural  Reader. 


Grafting  Apples  on  Pear  Trees. 


J.  H.  Hornbeck  of  Sonoma  gives  the  Farmrr  his 
experience  in  grafting  apples  on  pear  trees.  There 
has  always  been  a  question  as  to  the  results  of  this 
practice,  and  experience  has  been  hitherto  that  such 
grafts  were  not  long  lived.  Mr.  Hornbeck's  trial 
has  not  been  long  enough  to  determine  this  point, 
and  we  should  hesitate  about  following  his  lead  on 
any  large  scale  until  time  has  demonstrated  that  the 
practice  is  safe.  Meantime  many  others  can  start 
in  in  an  experimental  way,  and  we  shall  have  then  a 
mass  of  evidence  for  future  guidance.  Mr.  Horn- 
beck  writes  as  follows: 

Apple  grafts  set  in  pear  trees  in  1891  and  1892 
were  loaded  with  as  fine  apples  as  you  would  see 
anywhere,  of  the  following  varieties:  American 
Golden  Russet,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Hoover, 
Lawver,  Arkansas  Black,  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  Swaar 
and  an  unnamed  seedling,  with  a  few  other  leading 
sorts.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  proje<?t  that  I 
intend  putting  in  1000  grafts,  of  the  following  varie- 
ties: Hoover,  Lawver  and  Arkansas  Black  into 
Bartlett  pears  the  ensuing  spring.  The  pears  I 
have  heretofore  grafted  over  are  Winter  Nelis, 
Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Duchess  and  Bart- 
lett, the  Easter  seeming  the  best,  Nelis  next,  but 
all  fairly  good.  I  have  tried  the  Le  Conte  and  Keifer, 
and  find  them  no  good  for  grafting  or  anything  else. 

I  am  often  asked  if  it  would  pay  to  graft  over 
bearing  Bartletts,  and  unhesitatingly  answer  yes, 
and  will  say  that  every  fruit  grower  who  has  any 
kind  of  pears  not  satisfactory,  that  the  sooner  he 
grafts  them  to  good  winter  apples  the  better.  Of 
course  this  applies  onl}'  to  localities  where  the  apple 
succeeds. 


December  8,  1894. 
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WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Report  for   November   from    Mr.  Barwick, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Weather 
and  Crop  Service. 


Sacramento,  Dec.  4,  1894. 

The  average  monthly  temperature  for  November  was  as  fol- 
lows for  the  Weather  Bureau  stations  named : 

San  Francisco  00°,  Eureka  50°,  Red  Blufe  60°,  Sacramento 
.5S°,  Fresno  55°,  San  Luis  Obispo  60°,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  60°.  As  compared  with  the  normal  there  is  an  excess  of 
heat  reported  at  San  Francisco  of  4°,  Red  Bluff  8°,  Sacra- 
mento 5°,  Fresno  ;-'.°,  while'  normal  temperatures  prevailed  at 
Eureka,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  total  precipitation  was  as  follows :  For  San  Francisco 
.00  of  an  inch.  Eureka  1.90  inches.  Red  Bluff  1  inch,  Sacra- 
mento .48  of  an  inch,  Fresno  .30  of  an  inch,  SanLuis  Obispo  .30 
of  an  inch,  while  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  report  no  rain- 
fall whatever. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  precipitations  deficiency  is 
reported  from  all  over  the  entire  State,  it  being  deficient  1.89 
inches  at  San  Francisco,  .65  of  an  inch  at  Eureka,  2.15  inches 
at  Red  Bluff,  1.58  inches  at  Sacramento,  .8i' of  an  inch  at 
Fresno,  1.48  inches  at  Los  Angeles,  and  .84  of  an  inch  at  San 
Diego. 

This  excess  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  State  has  given 
the  very  best  kind  of  weather  that  could  be  desired  for  the 
closing  of  the  raisin-drying  and  fruit-gathering  season,  but 
the  great  deficiency  in  precipitation  has  been  very  detri- 
mental to  the  grass  and  grain  that  was  so  very  nicely  started 
by  the  early  rains  in  September  and  October,  but  the  gener- 
ous showers  that  fell  on  the  36th  and  37th  did  great  good  in 
central  portions  of  the  State,  but  did  no  good  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley,  where  about  .03  of  an  inch 
was  measured. 

The  frosts  of  the  month  appear  to  have  visited  the  greater 
portion  of  the  State,  both  north  and  south,  but  there  was  no 
damage  done  except  to  a  few  tomato  and  cucumber  vines  and 
other  very  tender  vegetation  ;  the  greatest  damage  reported 
was  the  killing  of  the  low-land  rice  crop  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  near  Bakersfleld. 

The  following  rainfall  records  for  November  are  those  of  a 
few  selected  stations  of  the  voluntary  observers'  reports,  viz.  : 
Ager  .51  of  an  inch,  Yreka  ..57  of  an  inch,  Grass  Valley  1.38 
inches,  Palermo  1.07  inches,  Santa  Clara  .55  of  an  inch,  Santa 
Cruz  .40  of  an  inch,  Newcastle  1.35  inches,  Georgetown  1.53 
inches,  Iowa  City  1.48  inches,  Folsom  .90  of  an  inch,  Sutter 
Creek  1.10  inches,  Niles  .84  of  an  inch,  San  Leandro  1.07 
inches,  Healdsburg  1.10  inches,  Cloverdaie  1.91  inches.  Auburn 
1.17  inches,  La  Grange  .60  of  an  inch,  Oakdale  .67  of  an  inch, 
Tulare  .06  of  an  inch,  and  Hueneme  .09  of  an  inch. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff)— The  month  has  been  abnormally  warm, 
the  average  temperature  being  6°  warmer  than  the  normal. 
The  rainfall  on  the  37th  did  great  good  to  the  grain  and  grass. 
The  first  and  only  frost  of  the  month  and  season  occurred  on 
the  24th,  which  did  no  damage. 

Humboldt  (Eureka)— Light  frosts  occurred  on  the  13th, 
14th,  16th  and  17th.  The  dry  weather  from  the  1st  to  the 
36th  permitted  all  farm  work  to  be  entirely  completed.  Grass 
was  kept  back  by  lack  of  rain,  but  all  other  crops  were  gath- 
ered and  housed' in  fine  shape.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 69°  and  37°,  with  1.89  inches  of  rain.  (Hydesville)— 
Weather  has  been  nearly  perfect  the  entire  month.  The  rains 
in  October  were  sufficient  to  start  feed  and  allow  the  farmers 
to  begin  their  fall  work.  Rain  (2,10  inches)  fell  during  Novem- 
ber, and  weather  generally  favorable  for  all  crops.  Frosts  on 
the  16th,  t7th,  18th  and  19'th.  On  the  18th  the  lowest  tem- 
perature reached  30°  and  gave  a  killing  frost,  but  it  damaged 
nothing.  Feed  is  fine,  and  stock  is  in  good  condition — better 
than  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Lake  (Lakeport)— Plowing  and  seeding  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  since  the  rain  on  the  37th. 

CoiAisA  (Williams) — The  rain  on  the  27th  was  a  benefit  to 
grain,  as  con.siderable  of  it  sown  before  the  October  rains  was 
either  dead  or  nearly  .so,  and  the  part  that  was  not  too  far 
gone  will  revive  and  stand  it  awhile  yet.  Some  farmers  are 
resowing  the  grain  where  it  had  dried  or  died  out.  There  was 
not  suflicient  rain  to  sprout  the  grain  not  already  up.  The 
rainfall  on  the  37th  was  .18  of  an  inch. 

Butte  (Chico)— During  this  month  there  were  numerous 
light  frosts,  and  the  weather  was  very  dry  until  the  37th,  the 
rain  of  which  date  will  greatly  benefit  all  crops  very  much. 
(Durham)— The  growing  crops  are  doing  well.  Wheat  which 
was  started  before  the  last  rains  in  October  is  looking  fine. 
The  rain  of  the  37th  of  this  month  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  late  sown  grain.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  there  was 
a  heavy  frost,  but  no  damage  was  done.  Rainfall,  .60  of  an 
inch.  'Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  64°  and  33°.  (Oi'o- 
ville)— The  rain  of  the  37th  was  a  welcome  visitor,  as  grain 
and  grass  needed  it  quite  badly.  (Mesilia  Valley) -Washing- 
ton Navel  oranges  are  ripening.  Oil  from  the  olives  in  this 
valley  is  now  being  made  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  (Pa- 
lermo)—The  grain  was  growing  moderately  before  the  rain  of 
the  37th,  but  as  soon  as  the  ground  got  wet,  it  began  to  rush 
ahead.  The  frosts  have  been  very  light  and  have  done  no 
damage.  Oranges  are  coloring  and  one  carload  has  been 
shipped  from  this  point.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
75°  and  34°,  with  1.07  inches  of  rain  on  the  27th. 

Yuba  (Wheatland)— The  rain  of  the  37th  came  in  good  time 
to  be  of  immense  benefit  to  grain  and  pasture,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  suffer,  and  could  stand  twice  the  amount  received. 
Light  frosts  on  the  ISth,  39th  and  .30th,  but  no  damage.  Grow- 
ing grain  looks  very  promising.  Rainfall  on  the  37th,  .77  of 
an  inch. 

Nevada  (Chicago  Park)— Light  frosts  during  the  last  week 
of  the  month,  but  did  no  damage.  Previous  to  the  rain  on  the 
27th,  the  weather  was  continuously  clear  and  fine. 

Inyo  (Independence)— No  rain  during  the  month;  there 
were  some  light  frosts.  No  high  winds,  but  everything  is  ex- 
cessively dry.  Flowers  continue  to  bloom  and  strawberries  to 
ripen.  "Many  sheep  men  will  winter  their  flocks  in  Owens 
valley,  because  there  is  more  and  better  feed  obtainable  here 
than  elsewhere  within  reachable  distance. 

SuTTEK  (Yuba  City)— After  quite  a  long  and  dry  spell  the 
rain  of  the  37th  was'a  most  welcome  visitor  and  brightened  up 
everything  in  general.  The  precipitation  on  that  day  was  .86 
of  an  inch  and  3.65  for  the  season,  as  against  3.05  inches  to  an 
equal  date  last  year.  The  rain  laid  the  dust  and  gave  the 
grain  a  fresh  start,  besides  aiding  plowing  very  materially. 
Some  early  sown  grain  was  needing  rain  badly.  More  is  re- 
quired before  winter  plowing  can  be  done  to  any  great  extent. 

Sacramento  (Orangevale)— Orchardists  in  this  vicinity  are 
waiting  for  frost  that  they  may  begin  pruning.  (Jraiu  put  in 
since  the  last  rains  of  October  has  started  up  finely.  The  ram 
of  the  27th  will  permit  the  grain  men  to  res\ime  plowing. 
(Folsom)--Oranges*dre  beginning  to  ripen  and  there  will  be  a 
large  crop  of  them  to  harvest.  (Gait)— The  rain  of  the  37th 
laid  the  dust  and  gave  the  grain  a  fresh  start,  besides  aiding 
plowing  materiallv.  The  rainfall  was  .70  of  an  inch,  making 
for  the  «eason  3.64  inches.  (Sacramento)— The  early  rams 
gave  the  grain  men  a  chance  to  seed  a  very  large  acreage,  and 
it  is  all  looking  well.  The  feed  on  the  ranges  near  here  never 
was  better  than  it  is  this  season.  There  are  still  some  grapes 
of  the  late  varieties  being  sent  East— a  few  cars  each  week. 
The  frosts  have  not  been  hard  enough  to  take  the  leaves  off 
of  the  trees  yet.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  78°  and 


35°,  with  .48  of  an  inch  of  rain.  (Trask)— The  month  was  fa- 
vorable for  all  crops,  the  rains  doing  but  little  damage.  The 
bean,  onion  and  potato  crops  all  were  housed.  Light  frost  for 
the  last  ten  days,  but  no  damage  done.  Feed  growing  finely 
and  stock  doing  well.    Pruning  the  fruit  trees  in  progress. 

Yolo  (Dunnigan)— Light  frosts  on  the  29th  and  30th,  but  no 
damage  done.  (Winters)— Weather  during  the  past  month 
has  been  too  dry  to  continue  the  growth  of  grain  and  the 
grasses  started  by  the  rains  of  the  two  previous  months. 
Still  the  moisture  in  the  ground  has  been  enough  to  prevent 
any  damage  occurring.  The  rain  of  the  37th  was  of  great  ben- 
efit. There  has  been  no  frosts  and  but  two  cloudy  days. 
(Capay)— The  late  rain  has  revived  the  summerfallowed  grain 
that  had  previously  sprouted,  and  it  is  now  looking  fresh  and 
green,  but  the  rain  was  hardly  suflicient  to  enable  the  farmers 
to  go  to  plowing  again. 

Solano  (Batavia)- There  was  .30  of  an  inch  of  rain  on  the 
37th,  which  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  growing  grain,  but 
hardly  enough  for  the  farmers  to  begin  plowing;  but  then  a 
good  rain  before  Christmas  will  insure  good  crops.  (Dixon)- 
The  heavy  shower  on  the  27th  had  the  effect  of  reviving  the 
grain,  which  was  beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  the  drought. 
The  amount  which  fell  was  .45  of  an  inch  and  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  begin  plowing  again,  but  still  it  did  much  good. 
(Vacavillej— The  rain  of  the  37th  was  such  a  steady  and  gentle 
one  that  every  drop  was  well  absorbed  by  the  ground.  The 
rainfall  was  .63  of  an  inch,  making  .3.95  inches  for  the  season, 
as  against  3.63  inches  to  an  equal  date  last  year.  This  rain 
will  do  an  untold  amount  of  good  ;  it  will  tend  to  cool  the  at- 
mosphere and  make  it  more  favorable  for  the  fruit  growers, 
the  past  few  weeks  having  been  too  warm  for  cherry  and  plum 
trees,  as  their  buds  were  developing  too  rapidly  and  in  many 
cases  blossoming.  The  grain  growers  will  also  be  greatly 
benefited.  Much  of  the  early-sown  grain  was  well  up,  and  in 
many  cases  needed  rain  to  give  it  a  new  start.  The  later 
sown  will  sprout  more  rapidly  and  pu.sh  forward  at  a  better 
rate.  (Rio  Vista)— The  ranchers  are  all  about  through  seed- 
ing. The  grain  and  grass  were  given  a  renewed  start  by  the 
rain  of  the  27th. 

Napa  (Oakville)— No  damage  to  crops  from  the  continued  dry 
weather,  but  it  retards  plowing  and  sowing.  There  were 
some  light  frosts,  but  none  to  do  any  damage. 

Sonoma  (Forestville)— The  month  closed  with  light  rains, 
which  were  of  great  benefit  to  grass  and  grain.  There  were 
seven  frosts,  five  light  and  two  killing.  The  remaining 
second  crop  of  grapes  have  all  been  picked.  Grass  and  grain 
have  made  a  rapid  growth.  The  work  of  plowing  and  seeding 
is  progressing  slowly,  the  ground  being  too  dry  in  many 
places.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  80°  and  32°. 
(Cloverdaie) — The  rains  of  September  and  October  started  the 
volunteer  finely  and  started  grass  on  the  hills  generally, 
but  no  rain  falling  in  this  month  until  the  27th,  the 
ground  got  too  dry  to  plow,  and  the  hills  were  getting  quite 
dry  and  on  the  south  side  quite  brown.  The  rain  has  done  a 
vast  amount  of  good.  Frosts  have  been  of  no  damaging  kind. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  looking  well.  Navels  are  a  heav.v 
crop,  while  Mediterraneans  and  Seedlings  are  rather  a  light 
crop. 

Alameda  (San  Leandro) — The  mild  weather  of  this  month 
has  brought  out  the  blossoms  on  the  almond  trees  and  the 
raspberries  and  some  diseased  cherry  trees.  The  rain  of  the 
37th  put  the  ground  in  splendid  condition  for  plowing.  Early 
■sown  grain  looks  well.  The  light  frost  on  the  23d  killed  the 
tomato  vines.  Rainfall,  1.07  inches.  (Niles)  —  The  long 
drought  since  the  October  rains  has  very  mucOi  injured 
pasturage.  The  rain  of  the  27th  was  much  needed  and  will 
help  the  pasturage  very  much.  Light  frosts  on  the  31st  and 
32d.  Higliest  and  lowest  temperatures,  s:;;°  and  42°,  with  .81 
of  an  inch  of  rain.  (Pleasanton  i  -The  weather  during  the 
month  was  generally  favorable  for  harvesting  late  crops — po- 
tatoes, beets,  pumpkins,  etc.  There  were  several  killing 
frosts  observed,  which  destroyed  tomato  and  cucumber  vines. 
The  rains  in  October  materially  reduced  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter in  the  sugar  beets,  rendering  them  almost  useless  and 
worthless  for  factory  use. 

Santa  Clara  (Evergreen) — The  princi|)al  features  of  this 
vicinity  as  regards  crops  is  the  gathering  of  grapes  and  the 
drying  of  prunes  and  peaches,  which  is  now  completed.  The 
fruit  crop  has  been  generally  good,  except  grapes,  which  were 
below  the  average  and  were  also  damaged  by  the  October 
rains.  (Santa  Clara) — Good  heavy  rains  are  needed  to  give 
the  grass  a  strong,  healthy  growth.  A  fine  rain  will  insure 
good  pasturing  throughout  the  winter. 

Santa  Cru/,  ( Watsonville)  —  There  has  been  very  little 
plowing  and  seeding  up  to  date,  but  prospects  for  crops  good. 
Only  two  or  three  frosts  were  noticed.  No  rain,  except  on 
the  27th. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi) — The  dry  weather  has  checked  the 
growth  of  grass  and  grain.  The  earl.v  seeding  is  up  and  is  a 
good  stand.  Seeding  is  well  along  on  the  black  lands.  Acre- 
age is  about  the  same  as  usual.  On  the  sandy  loam  not  much 
as  yet  has  been  sown,  the  ground  being  too  dry  to  work  well. 
The  rain  of  the  37th  has  piifit  in  good  condition  and  plowing 
and  seeding  will  be  pushed.  The  rain  has  benefited  all  vege- 
tation. Grain  has  a  good  color  and  thrifty  appearance.  Light 
frost  on  the  15th,  the  first  of  the  season.  Several  light  frosts 
since  that  date,  but  no  damage  done.  Rainfall  on  the  27th.  .75 
of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  76°  and  3.5°. 
(Stockton) — The  farmers  are  plowing  and  planting  with  all 
haste  that  is  possible.  The  rain  of  the  37th  was  what  was 
badly  needed  for  some  of  the  first  sown  grain  and  to  put  the 
ground  in  good  condition  for  the  plow.  Rainfall,  .58  of  an  inch. 
(Acampo) — Grain  sowed  on  land  plowed  after  the  rains  in 
October  is  all  up  and  looking  well.  There  have  been  several 
light  frosts  lately,  but  they  did  no  damage.  The  ground  has 
dried  out  so  badly  that  farmers  had  to  quit  plowing. 

Calaveras  (Milton) — Weather  has  been  very  favorable  for 
grass  and  for  drying  fruit  not  before  finished.  Never  has 
there  been  such  good  feed  in  November.  Summer  fallow  is 
about  all  put  in,  and  the  rain  of  the  37th  c^ame  in  good  time 
for  it,  and  also  to  help  the  grass.  No  frost  on  the  uplands  but 
light  ones  on  the  lowlands.  Outlook  very  good,  except  for  low 
prices.  (Valley  Springs) — In  this  section  no  crops  have  been 
put  in.    All  sowing  is  done  late.    There  have  been  no  firsts. 

Mariposa  (Mariposa) — A  good  soaking  rain  is  much  needed 
to  keep  vegetation  growing.  Grass  has  started  up  so  finely 
that  with  one  or  two  good  rains  feed  would  soon  be  very 
abundant. 

Stanislaus  (Oakdale)— The  rain  on  the  37th  was  badly 
needed  for  grain  already  in  the  ground,  and  will  cause  the 
plows  to  start  up  again.'  (Turlock)— The  month  has  not  been 
particularly  bad  on  the  grain,  and,  with  the  rain  of  the  37th, 
everything  is  looking  well.  On  the  hard  land  it  has  been  too 
dry  for  plowing,  and  is  yet,  as  the  little  rain  did  but  a  small 
amount  of  good.  There  were  light  frosts  on  the  15th,  !7th, 
20th,  21st,  33d,  34th,  35th,  39th  and  30th.  Those  on  the  35th 
and  29th  were  heavy  frosts,  but  did  no  damage.  Rainfall,  .36 
of  an  inch,  and  the  lowest  temperature,  31°. 

Fhksno  (Reedley)— The  continued  dry  and  (tlear  weather 
has  given  the  farmers  a  good  opportunity  to  seed  their 
summer-fallow  and  raisin  men  a  chance  to  cure  their  second 
crop;  no  frosts.  There  was  a  light  rain  on  the  27th.  (Huron)— 
Have  had  no  frosts.  On  the  west  side  about  12,000  to  14,000 
acres  sown  to  grain,  but  we  have  had  no  rain  at  all  here, 
consequently  neither  grain  nor  grass  has  started  to  grow  on 
the  plains.  "  There  will  be  seeded  this  season  about  30,000 
acres  of  grain  in  the  Huron  country.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  80°  and  40°.  ( Eas.ton )— The  month  has  been 
very  favorable  for  raisin  dcr^ig  and  the  crop  is  all  secure;!. 
The  frost  has  not  been  severe  enough  to  kill  tomato  vines. 


Gram  farmers  want  rain.    (Fresno)— Weather  most  favorab. 
for  all  crops.     Raisins  never  had  a  better  season.  Several 
light  frosts  but  no  damage  done.     Grain  men  can  now  go 
ahead  with  favorable  i-esults  and  prospects  after  the  rain  of 
the  37th. 

Kings  (Lemoore)— There  has  not  been  any  killing  frosts  so 
far  this  season.  The  acreage  of  grain  this  year  will  be  as 
large  as  last,  especially  where  water  is  ass'ured.  Rain  is 
needed  badly  at  the  present  time. 

Tulake  (Tulare)— This  month  was  dry,  except  for  the  .03  of 
an  inch  of  rain  on  the  37th.  Several  light  frosts,  except  the 
one  on  the  39th  which  killed  the  tender  vines  such  as  the 
tomato.  Grain  seeded  dry  early  in  the  season,  where  there 
was  plenty  of  moisture  on  account  of  heavier  rains  to  germi- 
nate the  seed,  has  suffered  to  some  extent,  as  it  did  not  have 
moisture  to  support  it. 

Kern  (Bakersfleld)— Agricultural  Experiment  Station  says 
our  thermometers  are  nine  feet  above  the  ground  and  the 
lowest  recorded  temperature  is  .33°,  yet  there  has  been  frost 
seventeen  times  during  the  month  and  heavy  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  lowland  rice  crop— the  only  damage  done.  The  dry 
weather  has  injuied  the  fall-sown  grain  on  drv  ground.  The 
dry  weather  has  been  favorable  for  raisin  drying,  which  is 
nearly  finished.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  85°  and 
33°,  with  .03  of  an  inch  of  rain  on  the  37th. 

Monterey  (Salinas)— The  beet  factory  reports  that  the 
saccharine  percentage  of  the  Pajaro  valley  beets  has  fallen  to 
a  very  low  figure,  owing  to  the  heavy  early  rains  and  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  beets.  The  percentage  of  the  Salinas 
valley  beets  where  there  was  less  rainfall  is  averaging  about 
fourteen  per  cent. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo)— The  light  rain  of  the 
37th  has  been  quite  a  benefit  to  the  pastures  on  good  land. 
Crops  are  all  secured  except  a  few  late  potatoes.  The  rain 
has  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  our  pastures,  and  where 
dairies  are  not  overstocked  will  do  well  for  a  short  time. 
Rainfall,  .31  of  an  inch.  (Paso  Robles)— Sixtv-seven  per  cent 
of  this  month  was  clear  and  cold  and  other  days  fair  to  cloudy; 
light  shower  of  rain  on  the  27th  amounting  to  .09  of  an  inch, 
followed  by  lowland  fogs  on  the  three  remaining  davs  of  the 
month.  Quite  a  number  of  light  and  heavv  frosts,  which  cut 
the  fig  leaves  and  vines  on  the  24th  and  2.5th.  Ice  was  seen 
on  the  23d  and  24th.  Vegetation  growing  very  slowly.  Early 
sown  grain  on  summer-fallow  is  suffering  from  cold  weather 
and  want  of  rain.  Rain  of  the  27th  too  light  to  be  of  any 
benefit— too  dry  for  plowing,  and  our  farmers  are  getting  dis- 
couraged and  are  predicting  another  dry  sea.son. 

Santa  Barbara  (Santa  Maria)— Weather  excessively  dry. 
All  the  grass  and  feed  are  dried  up.  A  light  rain  on  the  27th. 
Nothing  as  yet  is  sufl'ering  unless  insufficient  rains  should 
follow.  But  one  light  frost  during  the  month.  Plowing 
stopped  on  account  of  being  too  dry.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  90°  and  38°.  (Los  Alamos)— The  grass  in  the 
valley  is  still  growing,  but  on  the  hills  it  is  drying  up  very 
rapidly,  and  if  we  do  not  get  rain  soon  it  will  be"  dead,  and  in 
consequence  stock  must  suffer. 

Ventura  (Santa  Paula)— For  the  past  month  there  has  been 
the  most  beautiful  weather— cold  nights  and  pleasant  days,  a 
golden  mean  between  the  foggy  weather  on  the  coast  and  the 
very  warm  weather  in  the  interior.  We  have  had  a  few  days 
only  of  east  winds  and  .some  light  frosts,  but  not  enough  to  do 
any  damage  that  has  been  heard  of.  All  are  anxiously  looking 
for  rain,  which  is  much  needed,  especiallv  for  stock"  ranges. 
The  coldest  temperatures  were  on  the  nights  of  the  I8th  and 
20th,  32°  being  the  jioint  reached,  and  the  highest  on  the  13th, 
when  it  recorded  h5°.  (Freniontville)— During  the  month 
there  has  been  no  rain.  Pastures  improved  a  little  last 
month,  but  have  wholly  dried  out  again  and  the  hills  present 
a  very  bare  appearance.  Some  volunteer  barlev  had  started, 
but  it  has  dried  down  and  perhaps  is  entirely  killed.  There 
were  killing  frosts  on  the  15th,  2()th  and  28th. 'which  killed  the 
pumjikin  vines  in  the  valley.  Farmers  are  anxiously  waiting 
for  rain,  altlmugh  a  great  many  are  dry  plowing  and  seeding 
because  of  the  extreme  scarcit.y  of  feed. 

Los  An<;elks  (Pasadena!— This  month  was  rainless  and  very 
hot,  averaging  5°  above  tVie  normal.  The  want  of  rain  is  be- 
ginning to  be  seridusly  felt.  Much  dry  seeding  is  being  done. 
No  frosts  this  month.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  .88° 
and  3S° ;  no  rain  and  scarcely  a  cloud  to  be  seen  during  the  en- 
tire month.  (Pomona I— There  has  been  no  rain  and  very  little 
<-loudy  weather.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  enables  farmers 
to  plow  dry  ground,  and  a  few  fields  are  being  sown  to  hay. 
There  have  been  light  frosts  in  a  few  places,  but  no  damage 
was  done.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  91°  and  41°. 

San  Bernardino  (Cucamonga)— The  orange  crop  will  not  be 
as  heavy  as  usual  this  season  in  all  orchards,  although  in  some 
it  will  exceed  that  of  last  year.  (Redlaiidsi-  Some  of  our  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  feel  a  triile  discouraged  because  rain  in 
copious  quantities  has  not  fallen.  To  these  we  desire  to  say 
that  some  of  the  best  seasons  we  have  had  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  have  been  where  the  winter  rains  have  ,  not  com- 
menced before  Christmas.  There  is  plenty  of  time  yet  for 
rain  and  for  a  splendid  season, 

San  Diego  (Black  Mountain  I— The  ranchers  of  this  .section 
are  putting  in  grain  dry,  hoping  for  rain  before  many  weeks. 
(National  City) — Great  excess  of  low  fog.  Slight  frost  in  val- 
leys. My  observations  confined  to  irrigated  lands.  No  dam- 
age resulted  from  either  of  the  above  conditions.  Heavy  fogs 
have  prevented  evaporation  and  enabled  growing  crops  to  get 
on  with  less  irrigation.  The  weather  has  been  favorable  to 
citrus  fruits  and  vegetables.  (San  Diego)--Rain  badly  needed 
to  enable  farmers  to  resume  work.  Heavy  fogs  along  the  coast 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month  supplied  some  moisture. 
Figs  still  on  the  trees  were  greatly  injured  by  being  burst 
open  from  too  much  moisture.  The  temperature  is  below  the 
normal  nearly  every  day,  there  being  a  loss  of  over  60°  during 
the  month,  or  a  little  over  2°  per  day.  All  raisins  have  been 
housed,  but  there  is  no  market,  and  some  are  feeding  them  to 
the  hogs. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Conflicting^  Views  on  Root  Knot. 


To  TiiK  EiHTdii: — In  your  is.sue  of  Nov.  '24th  I 
notice  an  article  on  root  knot  from  Bernard  Armitage 
Jackson  of  IJakci-sfiold,  wherein  lie  states  that  water 
causes  root  knot.  1  b(>f^'  leave  to  disagree  with  him. 
Tjast  wint(>r  1  had  peach,  apricot  and  pi-une  all 
budded  on  peach  roots,  and  the  trees  on  the  low, 
moist  "■round  were  compai'atively  free  from  knot, 
while  oil  th(>  drier  ffround  they  wer(»  badly  afTected 
with  knotr. 

Agiun,  a  wound  on  a  root  will  produce  a  knot,  but 
not  what  we  call  a  root  knot.  Ry  putting  Ihem 
under  a  glass  they  are  seen  to  be  different.  It  is  as 
nurserymen  term  it,  a  "callous,"  as  you  will  find  on 
a  root  when  cut  olT.  T  have  found  root  knot  on  trees 
grown  in  very  sandy  ground  and  with  apparently  no 
signs  of  alkali.  It  is  not  contagious.  I  am  experi- 
menting and  will  report  later  on. 

Again,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr,  G.  W.  "Wilson  of 
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San  Jose  that  the  plum  is  more  liable  to  the  knot. 
Last  winter  I  dug  about  120, OOO  trees  that  were 
budded  on  plum  root  and  nevei-  found  one  that  had 
knot.  They  grew  on  very  moist  land,  while  peach 
were  affected,  and  on  the  drier  ground  more  so  than 
on  the  moist  land. 

I  contend  that  every  theory  so  far  that  has  been 
advanced  has  been  knocked  cold  by  experiment. 
Water,  in  my  opinion,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
knot.  Gko.  V.  BE.\i.Ea. 

Visalia,  Cal. 

The  conflict  of  views  as  to  the  causes  of  knot  and 
conditions  under  which  it  occurs  has  prevailed  from 
the  first  mention  of  the  trouble  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  trouble  evidently  occurs  in  varying  de- 
grees under  nearly  all  conditions.  The  attention  of 
all  is  directed  to  the  experience  in  curing  root  knot 
which  is  fully  described  in  last  week's  Rural. — Ed. 


A  Tropical  Vegetable  Garden   at  Forty  De- 
grees  Below  Zero. 


To  THE  Editor: — For  a  number  of  years  a  gardener 
by  the  name  of  Bush,  near  Minneapolis,  has  furnished 
the  leading  grocers  and  hotels  fresh  vegetables  daily 
the  year  round,  and  during  this  time  the  thermom- 
eter has  been  down  as  low  as  40°  below  zero.  His 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  trained  up  on  trellises 
about  five  feet  high  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  space  as 
possible. 

His  pie-plant  occupies  substantially  the  basement 
of  his  hot-houses,  and  his  celery  garden  is  a  large 
underground  garden.  The  last  two  vegetables  need 
scarcely  any  or  no  light  and  are  never  so  crisp  and 
fine  grown  outside. 

Cucumbers  four  to  five  inches  long  from  his  garden 
sell  at  ten  cents  per  pound  retail  and  tomatoes  at 
ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  [Radishes,  lettuce 
and  other  early  vegetables  he  also  raises  in  abun- 
dance. 

His  houses  occupy  a  number  of  acres,  and  have 
mad(>  him  at  least  *r)0,(>00  net  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  They  are  all  steam-heated,  the  pipes  run- 
ning through  the  earth  used;  and  he  so  arranges  his 
growing  that  he  has  these  luxuries  every  day,  no 
matter  how  cold  the  weather.  H.  K.  P. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sicilian  Lemon  Crop  Short. 


California  lemon  growers  will  be  interested  in  a 
prominent  paragraph  in  the  New  York  Fruit  Tmtli- 
Joiini'il  of  Nov.  24th,  in  these  words.  Late  advices 
from  Sicily  regarding  the  drouth  prevailing  there  are 
such  as  to  cause  considerable  alarm  among  both 
shippers  and  importers,  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  fulfill 
contracts.  A  letter  dated  Messina,  Nov.  ."ith,  reads 
as  follows:  "  Fruit  is  getting  scarcer  every  day,  as 
it  cannot  be  cut  on  account  of  its  being  too  small, 
and  instead  of  receiving  about  twenty  carloads  at  the 
railroad  per  day  they  are  dwindling  down  to  about 
eight  cars.  Palermo  expected  to  ship  by  this  time; 
instead  of  being  able  to  do  so,  cannot  begin  before 
end  of  November  and  beginning  of  December  for 
the  same  reasons."  Under  date  of  the  Hth  of  No- 
vember we  received  the  following:  "The  latest  ad- 
vices from  the  different  sections  are  that  the  lemons 
on  the  trees  will  nrature  without  growing  any  more, 
and  the  fruit  bought  will  mostly  all  turn  out  HtiO  in 
size  instead  of  'MM,  which  augments  the  cost  to  the 
packer.  If  the  drouth  continues  a  few  days  longer, 
with  the  trees  and  leaves  as  dry  as  paper,  much  of 
the  fruit  will  not  be  able  to  keep.  Some  large  buyers 
are  already  starting  to  buy  November  and  December 
cuts  at  eight  lires  original  country  packing,  when 
everybody  could  have  bought  them  at  six  lires  for 
November  and  five  lires  for  December.  There  ex- 
ists here  now  a  complete  scarci^  of  lemons  such  as 
was  never  seen  before."  According  to  the  foregoing 
and  the  cable  advices  as  to  the  recent  earth- 
quakes in  Sicily  causing  residents  to  flee  from  the 
cities  as  houses  are  considered  unsafe  and  only  a  few 
packing  houses  are  open,  it  is  natural  to  surmise 
that  shipments  will  be  very  light  for  some  time  to 
come." 

Nuts  in  the  New  YorK  Market. 


Our  nut  growers  look  of  course  eastward  for  the 
market  for  their  rapidly  increasing  product  and  in- 
formation on  the  demand  in  eastern  centers  is  of  the 
closest  interest  and  importance.  Garden  and  Forrxt 
for  November  14th  has  the  following  interesting 
statements: 

The  new  crop  of  many  foreign  and  domestic  nuts 
has  been  coming  in  during  the  last  fortnight,  and 
English  walnuts,  from  Chili,  are  now  succeeded  by 
the  Naples  and  California  product,  the  first  car-load 
of  these  California  nuts  having  arrived  last  P'riday, 
two  weeks  after  the  first  arrival  from  Italy.  The 
market  season  for  Chili  nuts  begins  here  in  early  sum- 
mer. The  poor  quality  of  these  nuts  last  year  forced 
down  prices  for  the  beginning  of  this  season,  when 
they  brought  only  five  and  a  half  cents  a  pound. 
This  year's  crop  has  proved  to  be  of  really  good 
quality,  and  those  yet  in  stock  now  command  seven 


cents.  California  walnuts  are  of  good  size  and  quality, 
but  are  bleached  by  a  sulphur  process  which  whitens 
the  shell  and  makes  them  much  more  showy  that 
the  imported  nuts.  This  bleaching  is  not  encouraged 
by  the  best  eastern  dealers,  who  claim  that  it  injures 
the  meat  of  the  nut,  while  it  also  increases  expense. 
The  cost  of  the  transportation  and  lost  by  shrinkage 
on  the  nuts  brought  from  California  amounts  to  two 
cents  a  pound,  and  even  nine  cents  is  not  a  paying 
price  to  the  eastern  wholesale  dealer.  At  this  figure 
sales  here  are  slow  and  preference  is  given  to  the 
Naples  walnuts,  which  now  sell  for  ten  cents  a  pound. 
All  European  crops  of  these  nuts  are  short  this  year. 
Grenoble  walnuts,  the  highest  grade  of  all,  are  due 
here  within  a  week,  and  eleven  and  a  half  cents  is 
being  asked  by  local  dealers  for  advance  orders.  The 
crop  of  the  so-called  French  walnuts,  a  lower  grade, 
also  from  France,  is  almost  a  failure.  Much  of  the 
home  crop  of  England  is  used  there  for  pickling,  and 
many  more  are  imported  to  meet  the  demand  for 
table  use.  A  few  English  filberts  are  seen  here  every 
fall  in  the  highest-class  fruit-stores;  two  lots,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  .")00  pounds,  have  been  sold  this  month 
at  the  high  price  of  thirty  cents  a  pound  by  the  im- 
porters, and  as  many  more  will  probably  constitute 
the  entire  receipts.  These  nuts  are  not  kiln-dried, 
but  come  green  in  the  husk.  A  small  filbert  from 
Barcelona  formerly  came  to  America  in  considerable 
quantites,  but  those  now  go  to  the  English  markets. 
The  Sicily  nut  is  the  standard  filbert  here,  and  the 
sort  known  in  the  trade  as  the  Long  Naples  is  also  a 
favorite;  the  latter  now  sell  for  nine  and  a  half  cents 
in  their  original  packages,  while  those  from  Sicily 
are  but  six  cents  a  pound.  For  twenty  years  the 
showy  Spanish  Taragonas  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lar almonds,  but  the  Princess  Paper-shell,  from 
France,  is  rapidly  regaining  the  place  in  popular 
favor  which  it  held  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Of 
the  French  almonds  the  Languedoc  is  the  best,  Cali- 
fornia Paper-shell  almonds  are  now  bringing  the 
highest  wholesale  prices  of  twelve  cents  a  pound. 
The  choicest  of  all  shelled  almonds,  for  confectioners' 
use,  as  for  the  table,  are  the  Jordan  almonds,  from 
Spain,  Their  shell  in  smooth  and  very  hard,  but  the 
meats  are  long  and  slender  and  altogether  desirable. 
These  now  sell  at  retail  for  forty-five  cents  a  pound, 
in  pasteboard  packages,  Brazil  nuts,  or  Cream 
nuts,  are  among  the  most  plentiful  this  year,  and  the 
shipments  which  began  in  March  are  still  continuing. 
These  can  now  be  bought  in  large  lots  as  low  as  three 
and  three-quarter  cents  a  i)Ound,  but  the  holiday 
trade  is  likely  to  make  better  prices,  as  in  other 
years,  when  a  rise  from  five  and  a  half  to  fifteen 
cents  has  taken  place  in  a  few  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas, The  so-called  Paradise  nut,  or  Sapucaia  nut, 
also  from  South  America,  is  more  rare,  and  the  first 
lot  seen  in  many  years  was  sent  to  this  city  last  fall. 
They  are  more  delicate  than  the  Brazil  nut,  which 
they  resemble  somewhat  in  appearance.  They  are 
said  to  keep  well  for  years  "They  command  thirty 
cents  apou.id  at  wholesale.  Among  the  rarer  foreign 
nuts  are  Pistachios,  which  are  imported  directly  by 
dealers  in  confectionei-s'  supplies,  and  are  used  for 
coloring  confectionery  and  ices,  and  the  so-called 
Litchi  or  Lyche  nut,  which  is  really  not  a  nut,  but 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  native  in  southern  China — Nephe- 
lium  Litchi.  When  dry  it  becomes  nut-like,  with  a 
rough,  but  fragile,  shell,  and  contains  an  aromatic 
pulp.  This  fruit  is  exclusively  imported  by  Chinese 
merchants. 

The  orange  groves  of  Porterville,  Piano  and  vi- 
cinity are  bright,  flourishing  spots  on  the  face  of 
nature  in  Tulare  county  '"about  these  days  " — as  the 
old  almanac  has  it. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Introducing  and  Fostering  Beneficial  Insects. 


By  Alcxiiniler  Craw,  .Stale  Quarantine  Offlcer,  al  the  Fruit  Urowers' 
Convention  in  Sacramento. 

Man  has  naturally  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  for  is 
he  not  the  crowning  work  of  the  creation,  the  cap- 
stone of  the  great  structure  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
to  whom  was  given  "  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  liv- 
ing thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth  ?  "  With  all 
this  power  in  his  possession  he  never  dreamed  that  a 
little  bug,  no  bigger  in  many  cases  than  the  head  of 
a  pm,  could  ever  get  the  better  of  him,  or  that 
others  could  help  him  out  of  his  troubles.  So  when, 
in  our  early  orcharding  experience  in  California,  we 
found  these  little  pests  becoming  too  numerous  for 
our  profit,  when  we  found  them  spreading  from  tree 
to  tree,  from  orchard  to  orchard,  sapping  the  very 
life  of  our  trees  and  destroying  their  fruitfulness, 
we  undertook  to  extirpate  them  by  some  simple 
process  evolved  from  our  superior  knowledge.  But 
it  didn't  work.  We  renewed  our  efforts,  fell  back 
upon  our  knowledge  of  chemistry,  invented  sprays 
and  washes,  tried  all  sorts  of  gases,  killed  a  great 
many  of  our  trees,  but  still  the  pests  would  not  be 
extirpated.  In  spite  of  all  our  ingenuity  and  our 
ponderous  methods,  the  little  pests,  hidden  in  cracks 
and  crevices,  came  f<^rth  aft\j;rthe. combat  renewed 
for  the  struggle  and  in  ashorttiiije  were  as  strong 


as  ever.  In  spite  of  all  we  could  do  with  our  costly 
apparatus,  expensive  compounds  and  wearisome 
labor,  we  were  at  last  forced  to  acknowledge  them 
the  victors,  and  all  we  could  hope  for  was  to  save  a 
share  of  our  products  from  them.  And  yet  all  this 
time,  had  we  not  relied  so  much  upon  ourselves,  there 
were  other  little  friends,  more  powerful,  more  pa- 
tient, more  persistent  than  we,  ready  to  do  our  work 
more  effectively  and  at  no  cost  to  us  if  we  would  but 
encourage  them  in  the  work. 

So  it  at  last  dawned  upon  our  understanding  that 
there  exists  a  complete  set  of  checks  and  counter- 
checks throughout  all  the  natural  world;  that,  as  in 
mechanics  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  contrary 
in  their  effects,  as  there  cannot  be  a  positive  with- 
out a  negative,  so  there  must  be  some  check  upon 
these  abominable  scale  bugs,  which  we  had  not  dis- 
covered. For,  were  there  nothing  to  keep  them  in 
check,  then  the  whole  earth  would  soon  be  covered 
with  scale  bugs,  and  as  they  had  full  sway  before 
man  undertook  their  subjugation  and  had  not  made 
such  wonderful  headway,  there  must  be  something  or 
other  that  preyed  upon  them,  and  this  something 
was  what  we  wanted  to  discover  and  encourage, 

JJ'Ipful  Insects  Discovered. — We  found  the  lace- 
winged  fly  was  working  for  us,  the  ichneumons,  syr- 
phus  and  tachina  flies  were  doing  good  work,  and, 
looking  closer,  we  found  minute  chalcids  preying 
upon  our  foes,  and  above  all  we  found  the  pretty  lit- 
tle ladybirds  devoting  their  whole  existence  as  larva 
and  imago  to  thinning  out  the  pests  that  were  annoy- 
ing and  ruining  us.  We  had  at  last  found  the  great 
solution  of  our  troubles,  and  gradually  learned  to 
place  more  reliance  upon  these  little  fellows  than 
upon  our  own  personal  efforts.  They  worked  while 
we  slept,  when  we  were  at  church  or  attending  con- 
ventions; they  never  took  a  vacation  or  grew  tired; 
they  reached  under  the  foliage,  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark,  and,  impelled  by  hunger,  kept  constantly  at 
work  eating  up  the  pests  that  ate  up  our  profits. 
Since  that  time  we  have  gradually  been  changing 
our  tactics  in  the  fight,  and,  while  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  abandon  our  own  methods  altogether, 
we  are  relying  more  and  more  upon  the  work  of 
parasites  in  the  orchards  and  less  and  less  upon  arti- 
ficial measures.  The  greater  part  of  our  effort  now 
is  to  di.scover  new  parasites  for  the  diffierent  scale 
insects  (for  the  same  parasites  do  not  live  upon  all), 
to  study  their  habits,  take  measures  for  their  propa- 
gation and  distribution,  and  foster  them  by  all  means 
in  our  power. 

Mr.  KoeJieh's  Work. — As  fruit  production  is  the 
principle  industry  and  a  great  source  of  wealth  to 
our  State,  we  have  been  forced  to  give  greater  at- 
tention to  this  question  of  pests  than  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  if  not  of  the  world.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  fighting  pests  with  parasites,  California  is  the 
pioneer  and  other  States  and  nations  are  benefiting 
by  our  experience.  The  Sandwich  Islands  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  the  most  efficient  worker  in 
this  line — Mr.  Albert  Koebele — and  his  work  prom- 
ises to  redeem  the  islands  from  threatened  ruin.  In 
a  letter  from  Joseph  Marsden,  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  for  the  islands,  he  says  of  one 
introduction  of  Mr.  Koebele's,  a  colony  of  which  he 
was  kind  enough  to  forward  me: 

I  do  uot  know  wliether  you  have  this  insect  {Vhryptolmmtn 
m«»ifr(H(2i()  /)  iu  California  or  not,  but  it  has  worked  wonders 
here.  Our  citrus  trees  weie  threatened  with  extinction  by  a 
blight,  which  Mr.  Hiley  named  Hiou"i''>ccu><,  but  which  Mr. 
Maskell  says  is  Diti  luluphiK  AUiizzui.  In  the  .short  s|)ace  of  six 
months  this  ladybird  has  nearly  cleaned  out  all  the  scale,  so 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  proc'ure  for  my  breeding  cages,  from 
which  I  have  bred  hundreds  of  colonies  and  distributed  them 
all  over  the  islands.  This  insect  is  also  doing  good  and  rapid 
work  in  Kona  on  the  I'ulvinnria,  which  has  been  such  a  draw- 
back to  the  coffee  planters.  It  also  feeds  on  the  DactylnpiuM 
LongiflliK,  which  is  particularly  numerous  on  the  Samand  trees. 
The  larva*  of  the  ladybird  are  now  seen  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, covering  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the  walls  of  buildings. 
I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  send  me  a  colony  of  the 
iViiriK.s  Knrhrli:i,  and  if  possible  a  ladybird  that  will  feed  on 
red  .spider  ( 7'i (/(i/ij/c/iioi  (eidriHui  which  has  made  its  appear- 
ance on  some  coffee  trees  in  the  district  of  Hilo.  Of  course 
I  will  write  to  Mr.  Koebele  to  send  me  some  insect  that  will 
prey  upon  it,  but  it  will  be  some  months  before  I  can  obtain 
them  from  him.  He  is  sending  manj'  ladybirds,  but  he  is  uot 
yet  aware  that  the  red  spider  has  made  its  appearunce  here. 

Cape  Colony  has  watched  with  interest  the  experi- 
ments of  California,  and  it,  too,  has  followed  our 
lead. 

W/iat  Ma.i.'idc/iii.tetts  Spent  in  a  Vvar. — And  here  I 
would  contrast  at  once  the  work  of  Massachusetts, 
a  comparatively  non-fruit-growing  State,  and  Cali- 
fornia, where  fruit  is  the  great  industr}'.  and  at  the 
same  time  illustrate  the  point  that  I  first  made,  that 
the  ponderous  efforts  of  man  are  not  comparable 
with  the  works  of  nature  in  overcoming  the  spread 
of  pests.  The  work  of  the  Gypsy  moth  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  familiar  to  most  of  you.  This  was  intro- 
duced some  years  ago  without  its  natural  enemies, 
and,  freed  from  restraint  in  this  land  of  the  free  (as 
it  discovered)  it  began  to  spread.  There  were  no 
counterchecks  here,  and  this  pretty  insect  soon 
threatened  the  whole  country  with*  destruction. 
Laws  were  passed  for  its  extirpation,  sprays  and 
washes  and  insecticides  were  resorted  to,  pumi)s  and 
machinery  were  brought  into  play,  but  all  the  efforts 
of  man  could  not  check  its  spread.  No  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  its  natural  parasites,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  State  of  Massachusetts  expended  over 
$300,000  in  three  years  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  didn't  do 
it.    I  cannot  resist  giving  you  the  cost  of  last  year's 
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work,  as  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 


Massachusetts.    Here  are  the  figures: 

Balance  ou  hand  Jan.  1,  1893  $   5,672  17 

•  Appropriation   100,000  00 


Total  fl 05,627  17 

EXPBNDITrBES. 

Wm.  R.  Sessions,  expenses  $  9  79 

N.  S.  Shaler,  expenses   4.3  00 

Francis  H.  Appleton,  expenses   41  43 

E.  W.  Wood,  expenses   16  06 

C.  H.  Pernald,  expenses  and  remuneration   7.30  16 

E.  H.  Forbush,  director,  salary   2,400  00 

Bookkeeper  and  clerks  in  office   3,165  32 

Traveling  expenses  of  director  and  men   1,414  24 

Teaming,  livery  and  board  of  director's  horse   1,888  37 

Wages  of  men   .56,874  3.3 

Rent  of  storehouse  and  office   297  00 

Supplies,  tools  and  insecticides   10,047  78 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1894    29.744  69 

Total  $105,672  17 


Here  is  an  appropriation  of  $105,672.17  for  the  in- 
effectual fighting  of  a  single  pest  one  year. 

C<iJ!f<iriiia  Work. — The  reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  have  devoted  much  space  to  descrip- 
tions of  beneficial  insects  and  their  habits,  together 
vpith  the  pests  upon  which  they  prey,  so  that  I  shall 
not  allude  extensively  to  them  on  this  occasion. 
There  is  one,  however,  comparatively  new,  and  from 
the  labors  of  which  I  hope  for  good  results,  to  which 
I  would  call  your  attention.  This  is  a  very  minute 
ladybird,  the  Sci/mnns  manus,  which  has  been  dis- 
covered at  work  upon  the  red  spider  in  Los  Angeles. 
During  the  past  summer  I  examined  trees  at  Rivera 
that  had  been  badly  infested  with  the  red  spider,  but 
were  entirely  cleared  by  this  parasite.  If  it  can  be 
encouraged  in  its  work  and  distributed  over  the 
State  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  red  spider  will  soon 
succumb  to  its  effects  and  cease  to  be  dreaded. 

Another  parasite  of  the  black  scale  is  in  the  form 
of  a  small  noctuid  moth,  reported  from  Europe  and 
described  in  IiiKcct  Lifv.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Rou- 
zand,  who  made  a  study  of  its  habits  for  some  years. 

Hanclliiici  Brn<[fici<d  Insi'cts. — I  wish  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  about  collecting  and  distributing  para- 
sites. In  the  first  place  I  would  strongly  advise 
against  any  one  not  an  expert  procuring  insects  from 
foreign  countries.  Our  beneficial  insects  have  their 
parasites,  and  the  great  object  is  to  introduce  them 
without  their  enemies,  in  oi-der  that  they  may  spread 
without  check  and  do  more  efficient  work.  If,,  how- 
ever, parasites  are  introduced  with  them,  their 
labors  may  be  rendered  nugatory,  and  they  be  kept 
from  increasing  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  good 
work. 

We  have  two  classes  of  pai-asites — the  external 
(those  which  eat  their  prey  from  the  outside),  which 
comprise  the  ladybird  family,  etc.,  and  the  internal 
(in  which  the  female  lays  an  egg  under  the  scale), 
caterpillars,  etc.,  and  the  young  larva  lives  upon  its 
host.  Among  the  latter  we  have  the  ichneumons, 
the  chalcids,  the  tachinas  and  others.  Some  of  these 
are  very  minute — almost  microscopic — and  to  dis- 
tribute them  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  branches  of 
the  trees  upon  which  they  are  at  work  and  place 
them  where  desired.  Care  must  be  taken  in  this, 
however,  that  new  pests  are  not  distributed,  and 
that  the  insects  to  be  attacked  are  identical  with 
those  introduced.  The  larger  parasites  are  more 
easily  handled.  Some  of  the  ichneumonidse  and 
tachinas  can  be  handled  in  the  larval  or  pupa  state 
without  trouble  and  transported  in  an  ordinary 
package.  In  handling  external  parasites  the  opera- 
tion is  different,  and  ladybirds  going  but  a  short  dis- 
tance are  usually  sent  in  the  mature  or  beetle  form. 
For  collecting  these  I  have  a  cloth  about  four  feet 
square,  preferably  of  a  bluish  or  greenish  tint,  as 
less  trying  to  the  eyes;  this  should  be  of  serge, 
slightly  i-ough,  as  it  holds  the  in'^ects  much  better 
than  if  it  were  perfectly  smooth.  At  each  of  the 
four  corners  is  a  loop  of  tape  into  which  the  stretcher 
is  fitted.  The  latter  is  very  simple,  being  two  strips 
of  wood  one  inch  by  one-half  inch  square  extending 
diagonally  from  corner  to  corner  and  fastened  with 
a  screw  where  the  two  bars  cross.  At  each  end  is  a 
small  shoulder  which  prevents  the  tape  loops  from 
slipping  up.  When  required  for  use  the  cloth  is 
stretched  on  this  frame  and  fastened  at  the  corners. 
It  is  then  held  under  the  branches  where  the  lady- 
birds are,  and  these  branches  are  lightly  beaten  with 
a  stick  or  switch  about  six  feet  long.  At  the  least 
jar  the  little  fellows  double  up  their  feet  and  fall 
toward  the  ground,  but  are  caught  on  the  cloth, 
which  sags  to  the  middle;  here  they  are  collected. 
In  gathering  them  up  I  take  a  small,  clean,  square 
mustard  can,  which  I  use  for  a  scoop,  and  with  this 
place  them  in  boxes  to  be  shipped  to  their  destina- 
tion. By  this  method  all  injurious  handling  is 
avoided.  A  little  moist  moss  is  placed  in  the  box, 
and  in  this  they  will  remain  safe  for  several  days — 
long  enough  to  reach  any  point  to  which  they  would 
be  ordinarily  sent  by  mail.  For  long-distance  ship- 
ment, as  to  Honolulu  or  Cape  Town,  the  insects  are 
sent  as  they  are  about  to  enter  the  pupa  state,  and 
placed  in  a  refrigerator  on  the  steamer.  They  go 
through  the  change  on  the  way  and  arrive  in  their 
perfect  condition. 

I  hope  that  California,  with  its  characteristic  push 
and  enterprise,  will  keep  the  lead  in  this  work  and 
still  further  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  nature 
can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  m  check  the  enemies  of 
the  products  of  mother  earth. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Mr.  Burrell  on  Pricked  Prunes. 

To  THE  Editor:— There  are  some  statements  made 
in  the  article  of  Mr.  Gordon— "  Dipping  vs.  Prick- 
ing "—published  in  last  week's  Rural  Press,  that  I 
would  like  to  be  allowed  to  correct.  ■ 

Mr.  Gordon  stated  that  all  pricked  prunes  are  fer- 
mented. Now  in  fermentation  there  is  a  loss  of 
sugar,  but  the  pricked  prunes  can  be  proved  to  have 
uniformly  more  instead  of  less  sugar  than  dipped 
ones.  Their  color  is  the  natural  color  of  dried 
prunes — exactly  the  color  they  would  have  if  pitted 
and  dried — and  does  not  indicate  fermentation. 

As  for  the  needle  points  breaking  oft',  any  one  can 
satisfy  himself  by  taking  a  coarse  needle  and  scratch- 
ing a  prune  or  other  substance  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  ever  break  off  one  point  by  rolling  prunes 
loosely  over  them,  as  is  done  by  the  action  of  the 
prune  machine.  Our  points  project  less  than  one- 
eighth  inch  above  the  board  aiid  they  cannot  be 
broken  off  by  the  prunes,  or  be  broken  off  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enter  the  prunes.  They  do  get  dull  in 
time,  however,  and  one  firm  using  25,000  needle 
points  found,  after  pricking  about  a  thousand  tons 
of  prunes,  that  they  were  dulled.  They  were  still 
doing  good  work,  but  were  not  as  sharp  as  new 
points,  so  they  thought  best  to  renew  a  part  of  the 
boards  at  a  comparatively  slight  expense.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  these  boards,  however,  failed  to 
detect  any  points  that  were  broken  off. 

Mr.  Gordon  stated  also  that  the  lye  removes  from 
the  prunes  an  enormous  amount  of  dirt  that,  by  the 
pricking  process,  remains,  and  that  this  accounts  for 
the  advantage  in  weight  of  pricked  over  dipped 
prunes.  I  am  glad  he  thus  admits  that  this  advan- 
tage is  enormous.  I  can  agree  with  him  on  one  point 
at  least — it  averages  over  four  per  cent.  But  I  have 
never  seen  any  green  prunes  that  had  anything  like 
this  amount  of  dirt  on  them.  Where  could  it  come 
from  ?  If  any  prunes  should  be  so  dirty  they  ought 
to  be  first  cleaned  with  water  before  cutting  the 
skins  with  lye  and  exposing  the  fiesh  to  all  the  dirt 
which  could  then  never  be  entirely  removed. 

In  the  pricking  proces.-;.  where  the  prunes  have 
scale  or  dirt,  it  is  cleaned  off  with  water — a  spray 
or  otherwise.  This  is  done  on  the  leaf  .screen  or  be- 
fore the  prunes  strike  the  needle,  and  is  necessary  to 
avoid  clogging  and  insure  good  work.  It  -also  in- 
sures cleanliness. 

The  gain  in  weight  of  pricked  over  dipped  prunes, 
and  also  their  gain  in  sugar,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  any  of  them  ferment,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  juice 
dissolved  out  in  the  dipping  and  rinsing  process. 

This  gain  in  weight  also  raises  the  grade  of  the 
prunes.  Suppose  it  is  four  per  cent;  then  a  lot  of 
prunes  that,  tf  dipped  and  dried,  would  weigh  eighty 
to  the  pound  would,  if  pricked,  go  seventy-seven; 
say  one-third  of  a  grade  higher,  which  at  half  a  cent 
to  the  grade  would  be  worth  one-sixth  of  a  cent 
more  per  pound,  or  $3.30  per  ton  gained  in  the  grade 
alone.  Add  to  this  the  four  per  cent  gain  in  weight, 
which  at  five  cents  per  pound  would  be  $4  per  ton, 
and  you  have  $7.33  per  dried  ton  gained  by  the 
pricking  over  the  dipping  pi'ocess  in  weight  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  convenience,  the  sav- 
ing of  lye,  of  labor  in  picking  out  bloats,  and  the  im- 
proved quality  and  flavor  of  the  prunes. 

Wrights,  Dec.  1,  1894.  J.  B.  Burrell. 

We  are  getting  down  to  the  fine  points  in  this 
question  of  "dipping  vs.  pricking."  Let  the  dis- 
cussion go  on  not  in  controversy;  but  on  the  basis  of 
truth-getting.  On  this  ground  all  are  invited  to  give 
their  experiences  and  observations. — Ed. 

Dried  Prunes  Without  Processing. 

To  THE  Editor: — After  reading  the  two  articles, 
"The  California  Prune"  and  "  Dipping  r.s-.  Prick- 
ing," in  the  Rural  Press  of  D?c  1,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  extra  glad  that  we  have  this  year  dried  our 
own  supply  of  French  prunes.  Our  family  will  not 
be  obliged  to  eat  either  lye  or  needle  points,  for  our 
fruit  was  dried  in  the  simplest  possible  way.  The 
prunes  were  shaken  down  on  large  cloths  spread 
under  the  trees,  carefully  picked  over  (for  the  wasps 
were  very  bad  this  fall),  spread  on  trays,  covered 
with  mosquito  netting,  and  the  California  sun  did 
the  rest. 

The  result  is  a  prune  as  clean,  bright,  light  colored, 
inviting  looking  as  any  exhibition  fruit,  and  what,  to 
us,  is  the  main  consideration,  in  cooking  it  develops 
a  most  luscious  richness  without  the  addition  of  any 
sugar  whatever. 

Truly,  the  California  French  i)runo  is  a  very  su- 
perior fruit.  It  may  be  that  for  drying  it  in  a  large 
commercial  way  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  proc- 
esses, dipping  or  pricking,  can  not  be  avoided.  That 
were  unfortunate,  for  the  choicest  product  is  that 
which  is  cured  by  the  sun  alone,  and  uncontaminp.ted 
by  either  lye  or  steel.  Agatha  Vouel. 

San  Anselmo,  Cal.,  Dec.  3,  1894. 


THE  DAIRY. 


On  Breeding  Dairy  Cattle. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  in  the  past  few  weeks 
given  the  results  obtained  at  public  tests  of  dairy 
cows,  a  few  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  hold  rank 
among  the  best  of  their  kind  in  both  England  and 
America.  There  are  jirobably  a  few  others  that 
could  be  made  to  produce  better  than  any  of  those 
publicly  tested  during  the  present  year,  but  as  there 
was  more  than  one  three-pounds-of-butter-a-day  cow 
among  these,  and  as  there  was  only  one  cow  out  of 
one  hundred  which  reached  that  mark  at  the  World's 
Fair  last  year,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  cows 
of  that  class  are  few  and  far  between. 

117///  Arr  Thrri-  Not  More  Ilirjh-YicJdiiiii  Coirs 
Why  is  it  that  such  cows  are  not  more  plentiful  ? 
With  all  the  studied  attention  that  is  now  being  given 
to  improving  the  methods  of  handling  the  products  of 
the  dairy  in  all  their  various  forms^  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  attention  given  to  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  does  not  receive  its 
just  due,  seeing  that  profitable  dairying  is  dependent 
upon  good  cows,  to  have  which  is  continually  becom- 
ing more  of  a  necessity.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all 
successful  dairying  in  any  of  its  branches.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  how  is  it  that  so  many  of  those  who  are 
in  the  business  care  so  little  for  the  class  of  cattle 
they  breed,  and  the  attention  the  cattle  otherwise 
require  ?  It  may  arise  from  thoughtlessness  in  many 
cases,  based  upon  the  idea  that  what  has  answered 
the  purpose  in  the  past  will  do  the  same  in  the 
future— and  for  me.  Then,  again,  there  are  others 
who  would  like  to  improve  their  herds,  but  having 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  improved  breeds  of 
cattle,  are  afraid  to  make  the  venture,  it  may  be,  of 
only  a  few  extra  dollars  required  for  the  purchase  of 
a  good  bull  wherewith  to  improve  the  present  stock 
of  cows. 

f'oirs  Must  Improve  or  Retrograde. — There  is  one 
principle  that  applies  in  all  cases,  whether  the  cattle 
are  vpanted  for  beef  or  milk,  or  each  in  their  turn- 
that  is,  that  a  herd  must  be  growing  better  or  grow- 
ing worse.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stand-still  for 
any  lengthened  period  It  is  one  thing  or  the  other. 
The  wide-awake  man  will  not  be  blind  to  any  failings 
that  appear  among  his  cattle,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  the  self-opinionated  man  (happily  a  rarity  among 
breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle);  but,  when  found,  he  is 
the  one  who  sees  only  the  weak  points  that  are,  as  he 
thinks,  in  his  neighbor's  herd,  while  he  sees  naught 
but  good  in  his  own.  The  herd  of  such  a  man,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  more  likely  to  become 
noted  for  its  degeneracy  than  for  its  superiority  over 
others. 

Not  so,  however,  is  it  with  the  man  who  can,  as  he 
ought  to,  see  his  cattle  as  others  see  them.  He  does 
not  mind,  but  rather  enjoys,  arguing  a  point  with  an 
experienced  and  successful  breeder,  on  the  prevail- 
ing good  or  bad  qualities  of  certain  animals  in  his 
herd.  If  convinced  of  error  he  is  ready  to  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  correct  or  eradicate  the  same. 
If  in  the  advice  he  asks  for  and  receives  there  are 
some  things  which  he  cannot  in  the  main  concede  to, 
he  is  still  at  liberty  to  act  only  on  that  which  he 
thinks  suitable  to  his  own  case;  still  further,  he  can 
reject  all  of  it  and  be  at  least  as  wise  as  before. 

Among  breeders  of  improved  live  stock  there  is,  as 
it  were,  a  guiding  principle  of  "give  and  take"  in 
regard  to  the  experience  of  each  other  when  in  each 
other's  company,  which  does  not  go  unheeded  among 
themselves,  much  less  should  it  be  disregarded  by 
those  of  little  experience  in  such  matters.  Experi- 
ence is  the  best  teacher,  and  a  long  life  diligently 
spent  in  breeding,  rearing  and  improving  any  class 
or  breed  of  animals  scarce  gives  time  to  learn  the 
lesson  thoroughly.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  those  intending  to  begin  breeding 
pedigree  stock  of  any  kind,  without  first  having  had 
some  experience  in  the  business,  should  be  asking 
and  acting  on  the  advice  of  any  one  who  should  hap- 
pen to  be  breeding  the  kind  of  stock  he  wishes  to 
breed.  In  that  case  he  would  never  know  where  he 
was  at,  in  the  business.  He  must  at  ail  times  exer- 
cise his  own  best  judgment  and  to  a  great  extent 
rely  upon  that  for  guidance.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  be  a  keen  observer  of  little  things,  asking  ad- 
vice of  those  only  who  have  the  reputation  for  both 
knowledge  and  integrity  in  their  calling.  From  such 
men  honest  and  useful  advice  may  be  expected,  and 
received  with  confidence. 

Perhaps  it  is  easier  for  one  to  breed  good  cattle 
than  to  tell  another  how  to  do  it,  without  being  con- 
stantly at  his  heels.  Many  beginners  in  breeding 
pur(!-brcd  cattle,  who  have  bought  high-priced  ones 
without  asking  advice  of  those  who  know  (especially 
as  to  that  value  which  depends  upon  pedigree,  for 
there  are  pedigrees  and  pedigrees),  find  it  disheart- 
ening, after  years  of  hard  labor  and  when  they  begin 
to  have  some  of  the  increase  for  sale,  that  they  have 
been  spending  their  time  and  money  on  a  class  of 
cattle  that  are  not  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Uou-  to  lie<ii)\. — To  the  beginner  I  would  say,  get 
good  cattle  with  good  pedigrees  from  reliable  breed- 
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ers  only;  then,  having  a  good  foundation  for  a  herd, 
breed  only  the  best  to  the  best,  always  discarding 
inferior  animals  as  breeders.  Take  good  care  of  the 
good  ones  as  best  you  can  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  are  placed.  Know  them  all,  their  ways, 
their  likes  and  their  dislikes — all  of  which  vary  as 
much  as  in  the  human  familj- — ^and  humor  them 
somewhat  in  their  tastes  when  they  come  to  be 
handled  and  fed. 

Above  all.  do  not  be  parsimonious  when  it  comes 
to  choosing  a  bull  for  the  head  of  your  herd.  If  you 
can  find  the  bull  you  want — not  always  an  easy  task 
—and  one  that  is  likely  to  do  good  in  vour  herd.  Inni 

that  hull. 

There  are  few  men  bold  enough  to  deny  that  the 
bulls  used  are  not  the  animals  that  make  the  strong- 
est impresssion  on  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
herd.  There  are  still  fewer  who  will  say  that  it 
makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  a  bull  is  used;  yet  it 
is  quite  true  that  a  great  many  farmers  and  dairy- 
men act  upon  that  principle  to  their  own  hindrance, 
not  only  financially,  but  in  many  other  ways,  for, 
generally  speaking,  improving  the  quality  and  use- 
fulness of  the  live  stock,  carries  along  with  it  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  general  management 
of  the  farm,  both  as  regards  the  increase  of  things 
useful  and  things  for  the  comfort  of  both  man  and 
beast. 

IfoiD  Wirr  the  WiiiiD-rs  Bred. —  It  is  worth  while  to 
consider,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  how  the 
choicest  of  the  publicly  tested  cows  of  the  present 
year  were  bred,  and  by  whom.  They  are  certainly 
not  an  accidentally  bred,  picked-up-for-the-purpose 
lot  of  cows.  Neither  were  they  produced  in  herds 
where  due  regard  was  not  had  to  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  good  bulls  of  their  kind,  nor  by  breeding  in- 
discriminately from  all  kinds  of  cows,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  this  much  we  may  know  by  referring  to 
the  names  of  the  breeders  and  owners.  All  the  best 
cows  referred  to  in  my  late  notes  on  the  dairy  tests 
were  either  bred  by  people  with  some  reputation  for 
breeding  dairy  stock,  or  out  of  cows  bred  by  such. 
That  is  the  fact,  though  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  give  the  name  of  the  owner  and  breeder  of  any  of 
them. 

lime  to  Brill f/  Up  the  lJ<;/ra(fii/.~-l  will  give  an  in- 
stance from  my  own  experience  which  shows  how 
milking  iiualities  may  be  restored,  after  having  been 
all  but  bred  out  of  a  family  of  cows,  by  the  use  of  bulls 
that  are  from  good  milch  cows  that  are  themselves 
descendants  of  good  milkers.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  I  bought  a  young  heifer  at  a  dispersion  sale  of 
Shorthorns  at  San  Jose.  In  due  time  this  heifer 
produced  a  heifer  calf,  by  Baden  Duke  34408.  She 
only  gave  milk  from  three  teats  and  a  very  little  of 
it,  not  nearly  enough  to  raise  her  calf  on.  She  was 
of  a  family  that  1  had  known  in  England,  where  it 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  among  the  good 
and  useful  old  sorts."  For  that  reason  I  had  con- 
fidence that  something  would  come  out  of  the  de- 
scendants of  said  heifer  by  the  use  of  good  bulls.  She 
had  two  more  calves,  never  giving  enough  milk  to 
raise  one  of  Ihem,  and  after  that  failed  to  breed.  I 
kept  only  the  first  calf,  which  proved  to  be  a  fairly 
good  milker,  with  four  good  teats  well  set.  She,  too, 
quit  breeding  after  having  her  third  calf.  The  two 
first,  by  Royal  Duke  61001  and  Baden  Duke  7th 
58807  respectively,  pi-oved  themselves  to  be  good 
cows  in  every  respect,  good  breeders  and  good  milk- 
ers, giving  easily  five  gallons  of  milk  a  day  each  when 
fresh,  from  udders  of  as  perfect  a  shape  as  one  would 
wish  to  see. 

By  the  use  of  good  bulls  of  milking  strains,  these 
good  qualities  are  being  transmitted  to  their  de- 
scendants of  the  present  day.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  outside  the  use  of  good  and  suitable  bulls 
that  was  at  all  likely  to  make  any  improvement  over 
the  original  purchase.  The  bulls  used  were  all  out 
of  extra-good  milch  cows  that  gave  five  to  six  gal- 
lons a  day  apiece.  Not  only  that,  but  their  dams 
and  grandams  were  all  equally  as  good  at  the  pail. 
The  habit  of  giving  milk  had  become  fixed  or  heredi- 
tai-y  in  the  two  families  from  which  these  bulls  came, 
the  Baden  Dukes  being  descendants  of  imported 
Frantic,  by  4th  Duke  of  York  (10167),  and  Royal  Duke, 
one  of  the  at-one-time  so-called,  jihiin-hrid  Pansy 
Family,  descendants  of  imported  Pansy,  by  Blaize 
(76).  It  wa.s  a  descendant  of  this  same  i-ow  that 
l^roved  to  be  the  best  Shorthorn  cow  in  the  milk  and 
butter  tests  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Huttrr  mill  Biittt  r  Fitt. — In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Hall 
says  about  the  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  butter  fat, 
1  find  that  he  was  cori-ect  from  the  first.  In  all  my 
calculations  1  have  added  one-fifth  to  the  weight  of 
butter  fat,  which  I  think  is  enough.  I  don"t  think 
good  butter  ought  to  contain  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  "other  stuff,"  nor  even  twenty  per  cent,  as  Mr. 
Hall  suggests.  Robkrt  Ashburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co. 


Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  The  season  for  harvesting  olives  is 
now  approaching.  The  fruit  is  ripening  fast ;  they  are  large 
in  size  and  the  trees  are  loaded.  Captain  Grosse  expects  from 
five  to  six  tons  from  his  oivhard  this  season.    The  market 

grice  of  olives  is  from  *iSO  to  $1(I0  a  ton,  and  the  best  market  is 
au  Francisco.  There  are  many  trees  now  coming  into  bear- 
ing, and  it  is  surprising  that  an  oil-making  plant  has  not  been 
started  here.  Santa  Rosa  is  a  good  place  for  it.  Dr.  Prus- 
sick  of  Pocket  Canyon  lias  put  in  an  oil  plant  at  his  place.  He 
will  have  a  large  (•rop  this  year.  Corn,  wine,  oil  and  fruits 
lire  the  IcadiiiL'^  products  of  Sonoma  county. 


THE  FIELD. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Washington,  Nov.  28. — The  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  particularly  interesting 
because  of  its  reference  to  current  troubles  with 
foreign  Governments  over  the  importation  of  Amer- 
ican products.  He  reviews  the  subject  of  foreign 
markets  and  give  figures  of  agricultural  experts, 
especially  those  of  Great  Britain.  That  country  paid 
during  the  year  1893  for  American  breadstufTs,  pro- 
visions, cotton  and  tobacco  over  $324,000,000.  In- 
cluding about  $10,000,000  worth  of  mineral  oils  with 
agricultural  exports,  the  United  Kingdom  took  54.31 
per  cent  of  all  exports  of  breadstuffs,  provisions, 
mineral  oils,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Of  dressed  beef 
Great  Britain  took  from  America  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1894  $10,000,000  worth.  Austra- 
lia is  the  chief  competitor  for  this  trade. 

Drcsmd  Bnf  Preferred. — Mr.  Morton  deems  it  prob- 
able that  the  American  farmer  will  find  more  advan- 
tages from  the  shipment  of  dressed  beef  than  from 
the  exportation  of  live  cattle.  Referring  to  the  fre- 
quent allegations  on  the  part  of  the  European  Gov- 
ernments that  live  animals  from  the  United  States 
are  diseased,  the  Secretary  expresses  the  opinion 
that  these  allegations  are  sometimes  based  on  fear  of 
infection  but  are  at  other  times  made  for  economic 
reasons.  He  argues  that  if  all  American  beef  going 
abroad  were  shipped  in  the  cai'cass,  bearing  the 
Government  certificate  as  to  wholesomeness,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  shut  on  account  of  alleged  diseases. 
He  suggests  that  if  certain  European  nations  continue 
to  insist  on  microscopical  inspection  of  our  pork  and 
veterinary  inspection  of  our  beef,  with  governmental 
certification  to  each,  the  United  States  Government 
might  well  insist  upon  such  inspection  and  certifica- 
tion by  such  foreign  Governments  of  all  importations 
therefrom,  whether  edibles  or  beverages,  intended 
for  human  consumption.  He  reports  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  exports  of  beef  and  hog  products  over 
the  year  previous,  with,  on  the  other  hand,  a  marked 
decline  in  the  exports  of  wheat. 

Cereah. — The  review  of  the  foreign  market  leads 
him  to  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  future  of  the  ex- 
port trade  in  agricultural  products  as  follows:  The 
competition  of  Russia,  Argentina,  Australia  and 
other  countries,  favored  by  conditions  which  enable 
them  to  grow  wheat  at  a  less  cost,  and  especially  by 
the  proximity  of  their  wheat-growing  regions  to 
water  communications,  warns  American  farmers  to 
no  longer  depend  upon  wheat  as  a  staple  export  crop. 
On  the  other  hand  a  good  market  at  fair  prices  is  to 
be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  barley  and  corn, 
and  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  applied  it  promises  to  be  in  constant  and  in- 
creasing demand. 

GrosHts  mid  Waitht  r. — The  Secretary  reports  the 
inception  of  two  important  scientific  investigations, 
the  first  relating  the  grasses  and  forage  plants,  the 
others  to  agricultural  soils  and  crop  production.  The 
Secretary  believes  the  importance  of  these  investi- 
gations justifies  the  creation  of  each  into  an  independ- 
ent division,  and  he  has  so  provided  in  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

With  reference  to  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Sec- 
retary shows  that  nearly  $140,000  has  been  saved 
from  the  appropriations  and  covered  back  into  the 
treasury.  He  shows  that  by  heeding  the  admonitions 
of  the  bureau  i-elative  to  the  great  tropical  storm  of 
September,  1894,  vessels  valued  at  over  $17,000,000 
were  saved.  So  in  October,  when  over  1200  vessels, 
valued  at  $19,000,000,  were  kept  in  port  owing  to  the 
bureau's  warning.  Moreover,  many  human  lives 
were  preserved.  The  Secretary  concludes  that  the 
investment  is  a  paying  one  and  properly  comes  with- 
in the  functions  of  the  Government. 

Aniimd  Indiiatries. — The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  during  the  year  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priation. The  Secretary  concludes  a  review  of  the 
inspection  of  export  and  interstate  meat  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  law  providing  for  the  same 
be  so  amended  as  to  compel  the  owners  of  the  meat 
inspected  to  pay  the  cost  of  inspection.  The  in- 
spection of  American  cattle  in  England  is  still  con- 
tinued. More  than  two  years  have  passed  without 
the  development  of  any  pluro-pneumonia  or  other 
disease  in  this  country  which  might  be  dangerous  to 
British  stock  interests.  The  hoped-for  revocation, 
nevertheless,  remains  unrealized. 

The  scientific  investigations  of  the  bureau  have 
i  progressed  steadily.  Special  mention  is  made  in  the 
I  appropriation  bill  for  the  current  year  of  tuberculosis 
and  sheep  scab  as  infectious  diseases.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  guard  against  cases  in  view  of  the 
danger  to  human  life  from  tuberculosis  and  the 
sterilization  of  milk  has  been  thoroughly  explained 
in  a  leaflet  which  has  had  a  wide  circulation.  It  ap- 
pears that  sterilization  of  milk  may  be  a  safeguard 
whenever  milk  is  used. 

7'hr  Miiiirii  (J  next  ion. — The  report  concludes  with  a 
statement  showing  that  of  the  total  exports  of  this 
country  for  1894  (fiscal  year)  farm  products  aggre- 
gated $628,000,000,  or  72.58  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
The  markets  of  the  world,  he  says,  demand  from  the 
American  farmer  the  very  best  quality  of  breadstuffs 


and  materials.  The  farmer  exchanges  his  products, 
the  results  of  his  labors,  which  have  specific  pur- 
chasing power,  for  money  having  a  general  purchas- 
ing power. 

Under  the  heading.  " '  For  prime  pork  give  us  prime 
currency,"  the  Secretary  asks:  "Would  the  $600,- 
000.000  worth  of  farm  products  from  the  United 
States  sold  last  year  to  foreign  nations  have  been  as 
remunerative  to  the  American  farmer  if  they  had 
been  paid  for  in  silver  as  they  have  been  when  paid 
for  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  ? 

"When  the  standard  coin  of  the  republic  shall  be 
made  of  metal  worth  as  much  after  it  is  melted  as  it 
purports  to  be  worth  in  coin  and  the  mint  values  and 
the  commodity  values  of  all  metallic  money  approxi- 
mately equal,  will  not  the  farmer  and  all  other 
citizens  become  more  permanently  prosperous"?  If 
the  American  farmer  or  laborer  or  manufacturer  is 
compelled  by  law  to  submit  to  the  measurement  of 
the  value  of  the  products  of  their  efforts  by  a  silver 
standard  will  not  the  foreigner,  In  buying  these 
produ(;ts,  always  use  the  same  measure  ?  With  his 
beef,  pork  and  cereals  the  American  farmer  buys 
money,  and  why  should  he  not  demand  a  superlative 
quality  in  that  which  he  buys,  as  the  domestic  and 
foreign  purchasers  insist  upon  in  that  in  which  he 
sells 

"  If  these  buyers  demand  '  prime  beef  *  and  '  prime 
pork,'  why  should  not  the  farmer  demand  'prime' 
currency,  the  best  measure  of  value,  the  most  fair 
and  facile  medium  of  exchange  in  the  most  unfluctu- 
ating money  which  the  world  of  commerce  has  ever 
invented  ?" 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigated  and  Non-Irrigated  Trees. 


To  THE  Editor: — The  respective  merits  of  irrigated 
and  non-irrigated  nursery  trees  is  just  now  a  theme 
of  much  discussion  among  those  who  contemplate 
planting  the  present  season,  and  as  I  have  heard  the 
pros  and  cons  of  various  views  on  the  subject,  and 
having  been  often  appealed  to  for  light  on  this  mooted 
question,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  give  my  idea 
of  the  difference  between  an  irrigated  and  a  non-irri- 
gated tree.  My  opinion  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  observation  and  I  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of 
your  readers  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Irrigation  is  a  science  but  little  studied  bv  those 
who  can  control  water  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
winter's  rains  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  moisture 
enough  to  develop  a  normal  growth  in  the  young 
tree,  the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  artificial 
means. 

The   practiced  eye  of    the  skilled  nurseryman 
watches  with  untiring  vigilance  the  advancement  of 
his  trees,  studying  with  critical  care  the  amount  of 
natural  moisture  the  soil  contains.    He  has  familiar- 
I  izcd  himself  with  rain  statistics  and  knows  full  well 
;  the  amount  of  humidity  required  to  produce  a  per- 
fect tree.    With  his  complete  knowledge  of  the  con- 
I  ditions  necessary — and  in  order  to  avoid  "  stunts  " — 
he  applies  the  remedy  "irrigation  "  and  ceases  when 
his  judgment  and  observation  satisfy  him  that  he  has 
secured  a  perfectly  normal   tree — something  that 
could  never  have  been  attained  had  he  depended  on 
the  scant  moisture  afforded  by  a  comparatively  dry 
season  like  the  winter  of  1893-94. 

If  the  spring  rains  are  copious  and  frequent — say 
up  to  May— little,  if  any,  irrigation  is  requisite,  be- 
cause then  with  good  cultivation  sufficient  moisture 
is  assured  to  carry  the  tree  through  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  make  it  what  it  should  be.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  season  has  been  moderately  dry 
and  the  precautions  of  irrigation  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency are  neglected  or  unavailable,  then  you  have 
"  stunts  "—imperfectly  developed  trees— and  once  a 
"stunt"  always  a  "stunt,"  and  the  outcome  will  be 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  loss  of  time  and 
money  to  the  planter. 

My  conclusions,  then,  are— and  they  are  fortified 
by  over  thirty-five  years  of  experience — that  a  nur- 
sery tree  grown  where  artificial  watering  has  been 
wisely  and  judiciously  applied,  and  a  perfect  growth 
obtained,  will  possess  the  strength  and  the  hardi- 
hood, if  you  please,  to  better  protect  itself  when 
transplanted  on  poorer  soils  and  under  less  favorable 
conditions;  and  that  any  tree  taken  from  a  nursery 
where  irrigation  could  not  be  had,  and  especially  dur- 
ing a  dry  season,  will  not  and  can  not  ever  make  a 
good  tree,  it  matters  not  where  it  is  planted. 

San  Jose,  Nov.  26th.  A.  Kamp. 

Our  correspondent  is  unquestionably  right  as  be- 
tween a  tree  which  has  had  just  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture to  make  a  good  normal  growth  and  one  which 
has  not.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  water 
comes  from  wise  irrigation  or  from  rainfall.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  trees  forced  into  exces- 
sive growth  by  too  free  use  of  water  are  not  desir- 
able either,  and  are  especially  unfitted  for  planting 
on  lands  which  are  not  to  be  irrigated.  Irrigat  ion 
in  itself  is  not  bad  for  a  tree;  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Kamp 
shows,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  good  nur- 
sery tree.  It  is  not  the  use  of  water,  but  the  abuse 
'  of  it,  which  makes  poor  nursery  stock.— Ed. 
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Cost  of  Bread. 


In  view  of  the  demand  for  cheaper 
bread,  begun  at  a  number  of  cities,  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  given  out 
a  bulletin  on  the  "cost  of  bread,"  taken 
from  the  forthcoming  report  of  Prof. 
W.  O.  Atwater  on  the  nutritive  value 
of  foods.    It  says: 

' '  In  practice  100  pounds  of  flour  will 
make  from  133  to  137  pounds  of  bread, 
an  average  being  about  136  pounds. 
Flour,  such  as  is  used  by  bakers,  is  now 
purchased  in  the  Eastern  States  at  not 
over  $4  per  barrel.  This  would  make 
the  cost  of  flour  in  a  pound  of  bread 
about  Ih  cents.  Allowing  one-half  cent 
for  the  shortening  and  salt,  which  is 
certainly  very  liberal,  the  materials  for 
a  pound  of  bread  would  cost  not  more 
than  two  cents.  Of  course,  there 
should  be  added  to  this  the  cost  of 
labor,  rent,  interest  on  investment,  ex- 
pense of  selling,  etc.,  to  make  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  baker. 

"Very  few  accurate  weighings  and 
analysis  of  bakers'  bread  have  been 
made  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware;  but  the  above  statements  rep- 
resent the  facts  as  nearly  as  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  them.  The  average 
weight  of  a  number  of  specimens  of  ten- 
cent  loaves  purchased  in  Middletown, 
Ct.,  was  but  one  and  one-fourth  pound. 
This  makes  the  price  to  the  consumer 
eight  cents  per  pound.  The  price  of 
bread  and  the  size  of  the  loaf  are  prac- 
tically the  same  now  as  when  flour  was 
twice  as  much. 

"  The  cost  of  bakers'  bread  is  a  com- 
paratively small  matter  to  the  person 
who  buys  only  a  loaf  now  and  then,  but 
in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  the  larger 
towns  throughout  the  country,  many 
people,  and  especially  those  with  mod- 
erate incomes  and  the  poor,  buy  their 
bread  of  the  baker.  Six  cents  a  pound, 
or  even  half  of  that  amount  for  the 
manufacturer  and  distribution,  seems 
a  very  large  amount. 

"In  the  large  cities  competition  has 
made  bread  much  cheaper,  but  even 
there  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  bread  to  the  well-to-do  family,  who 
bake  it  themselves,  and  to  the  family  of 
the  poor  man,  who  buy  it  of  the  baker, 
is  unfortunately  large. 

"The  report  also  goes  in  to  the  chem- 
istry and  scientific  features  of  bread 
making.  The  nutrients  in  bakers'  bread 
are:  Protein,  9  per  cent;  fats,  2;  car- 
bohydrates, 56;  mineral  matter,  1;  to- 
tal, 68  per  cent  nutrients  and  32  per 
cent  water.  In  wheat  flour  the  total 
nutrients  are  88  per  cent  and  water  12 
per  cent,  showing  that  the  nutrients 
are  largely  reduced  by  baking.  The 
potential  energy  in  a  pound  of  flour  is 
2000  per  cent  and  in  a  pound  of  bakers' 
bread  1300  per  cent.  With  the  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  bread 
as  compared  with  the  flour,  the  propor- 
tionate nutrient  is  diminished,  but  the 
addition  of  shortening  and  salts  brings 
up  the  fat  and  minerals  in  the  bread,  so 
that  the  proportions  are  larger  than  in 
the  flour." 

A  person  accustomed  to  a  life  of 
activity  longs  for  ease  and  retirement; 
and  when  he  has  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose finds  himself  wretched.  Tlip  pleas- 
ure of  relaxation,  indeed,  is  known  to 
those  only  who  have  regular  and  inter- 
esting employment.  Continued  relaxa- 
tion soon  becomes  a  weariness;  and  on 
this  ground,  we  may  safely  assert  that 
the  greatest  degree  of  real  enjoyment 
belongs,  not  to  the  luxurious  man  of 
wealth,  or  to  the  listless  votary  of  fash- 
ion, but  to  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
who,  along  with  the  comforts  of  life, 
have  constant  and  important  occtipa- 
tion . — Abercrombie . 


How's  This! 


We  offer  One  Hundred  DoUars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  .T.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Prop.s.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  uudersif{ued,  have  linown  F.  ,1.  Cheney 
for  the  last  la  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and 
tlnancially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made 
by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Urugfjists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kiunan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price,  7^c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
ciKts.  Testipoonials  free.- 


A  Bright  Star. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  LED 
MARY  ANDERSON  TO  FAME. 


Played  leading  roles  with  Booth,  Barrett  and 
Thome — Now  the  Proprietor  of  Two 
Theaters  and  a  ledder  in  many 
theatrical  ventures. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Ckroricle.) 

Oue  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
stageland  of  America  to  day  is  John  W.  Nor- 
ton. Born  in  the  seventh  ward  of  New  York 
City  forty-six  years  ago,  the  friends  of  his 
youth  were  Thomas  W.  Keene  and  Franls 
Chanfrau.  Frank  or  Shanty,  as  he  was 
known,  was  ten  years  the  senior  of  Norton 
and  Keene.  This  trio  of  Gotham  boys  des- 
tined to  cut  so  prominent  a  figure  in  theater- 
dom  were  born  within  a  block  of  each  other. 

We  find  Keene  a  star  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  and  Norton  in  the  flower  of  early  man- 
hood, the  leading  man  for  Edwin  Booth  at  the 
famous  Winter  Garden  Theater. 

He  was  starred  with  Lawrence  Barrett 
early  in  the  70s,  and  alternated  the  leading 
roles  with  Charles  Thorne  at  the  Variety 
Theater  in  New  Orleans.  Early  in  the  Cen- 
tennial year,  in  Louisville,  Norton  met  our 
Mary  Anderson,  then  a  fair  young  girl  who 
aspired  for  stage  fame.  So  well  did  she  plead 
her  cause  that  Norton  took  her  under  his 
guidance  and,  as  everybody  knows,  led  her  to 
fame. 

Salina  Fetter,  Walter  Matthews  and  Vir- 
ginia Dreher,  formerly  of  Augustin  Daly's 
Stock  Company,  are  also  the  pupils  of  this 
gifted  player.  Mr.  Norton  is  now  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  St.  Louis, 
the  Du  Quesne  Theater,  Pittsburg,  and  one 
of  the  stockholders  in  the  American  Extrava- 
ganza Company. 

During  the  past  eight  years  Mr.  Norton  has 
been  afflicted  with  periodical  attacks  of 
rheumatism,  which  unfitted  him  for  his  many 
duties.  He  consulted  the  most  famous  physi- 
cians in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
vi^ithout  obtaining  relief.  He  was  pale,  ema- 
ciated and  sick  almost  unto  death. 

One  afternoon  early  in  June  he  hobbled  into 
his  New  York  ofBce  on  Broadway  and  encoun- 
tered his  business  manager,  Geoi  ge  Mc- 
Manus,  who  had  also  been  a  rheumatic  suf- 
ferer for  two  years.  Norton  was  surprised 
that  McManus  was  as  straight  and  erect  as  a 
branch  of  brier  and  had  discarded  his  cane. 
Who  cured  you  ?  he  asked.  "  I  cured  myself, ' ' 
replied  McManus,  "with  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills." 

"I  was  encouraged  by  Mr.  McManus'  cure 
and  as  a  last  resort  tried  the  Pink  Pills  my- 
self," said  Mr.  Norton  to  a  Chronh-lc  reporter. 
"You  have  known  me  for  five  years,  and  know 
how  I  have  suffered.  Why,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  189:3  I  was  on  my  back  at  the  Mullan- 
phy  hospital  in  this  city,  four  weeks.  I  was 
put  on  the  old  system  of  dieting,  with  a  view 
to  clearing  those  acidulous  properties  in  my 
blood  that  medical  theorists  say  are  the  cause 
of  my  rheumatism.  I  left  the  hospital  feeling 
stronger,  but  the  first  damp  weather  brought 
with  it  those  excruciating  pains  in  the  legs 
and  back.  It  was  the  same  old  trouble.  After 
sitting  down  for  a  stretch  of  five  minutes,  the 
pains  screwed  my  legs  into  a  knot  when  I 
arose,  and  I  hobljled  as  painfully  as  ever. 
After  I  had  taken  my  first  box  of  Pink  Pills, 
it  struck  me  that  the  pains  were  less  trouble- 
some. I  tried  another  box,  and  I  began  al- 
most unconsciously  to  have  faith  in  the  Pink 
Pills.  I  improved  so  rapidly  that  I  could  rise 
after  sitting  at  my  desk  for  an  hour  and  the 
twinges  of  rheumatism  that  accompanied  my 
rising  were  so  mild  that  I  scarcely  noticed 
them.  I  adhered  to  the  Pink  Pills,  but  I 
dreaded  the  damp  weather,  as  I  thought  it 
would  bring  back  the  awful  disease  in  its 
usual  vile  form. 

"  During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  had 
some  downpours  of  rain  in  St.  Louis.  But  the 
dampness  which  had  coached  my  rheumatism 
for  .so  many  years  had  no  influence.  This  I 
consider  a  sufficient  and  reliable  test  of  the 
efficacy  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  my  cure  is  this : 
While  I  was  taking  the  Pink  Pills  I  did  not 
confine  tnyself  to  any  fixed  diet,  but  ate  and 
drank  moderately.  I  may  also  say  that  the 
Pink  Pills  have  acted  as  a  tonic  on  my 
stomach,  which  I  thought  was  well  nigh  de- 
stroyed by  the  thousand  and  one  alleged  rem- 
edies I  consumed  in  the  past  five  years." 

These  pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  and  are  sold  only  in  boxes  bearing  the 
firm's  trade  mark  and  wrapper,  at  .50  cents  a 
box  or  six  boxes  for  $2..50,  and  are  never  sold  in 
bulk.  They  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or  di- 
rect by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Company. 

Are  You  Going:  East  ? 

The  Santa  Fe  route  has  just  shortened  its  time 
thirteen  hours  between  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  We  provide  a  daily  service  of  the 
latest  pattern  Pullman  palace  and  tourist 
sleepers.  East  of  Albuquerque  we  will  furnish 
our  patrons  seats  in  our  handsomely  upholstered 
reclining  chair  cars.  A  weekly  excursion  to 
Hoston  leaves  every  Thursday,  with  only  one 
change  of  cars  at  Chicago,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  competent  excursion  conductor.  Tickets  are 
sold  to  all  points  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico.  Ours  is  the  only  line  running  to  Flag- 
statT,  A.  T.,  from  which  point  the  wonderful  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  river  is  reached.  Send  for 
beautifully  illustrated  book  to  W.  A.  Bissell, 
G.  P.  A.,  650  Market  St.,  Chronicle  B'ld'g,  San 
FraaclHco. 
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The  following  is  oue  of  the  many  unsolicited 
testimonials  we  have  received  as  to  its  success: 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— 
Gentlemen:— The  six-foot  Style  E  Morgan  .Spad- 
ing Harrow  purchased  from  you  was  quickly  re- 
ceived in  good  order  on  the  evening  of  the  3d. 
Although  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  the  boys  were 
so  impatient  to  see  it  work  they  put  it  immedi- 
ately together.  The  first  soil  we  tried  it  on  is  a 
clayey  loam,  plowed  and  sown  to  grain  last  Febru- 
ary; as  soon  as  the  boys  pushed  on  the  handle  to 
set  the  gauge,  the  machine  obeyed  instantly,  and 
lo  !  the  spades  sank  into  the  earth  nearly  four 
inches  and  left  the  ground  behind  as  mellow  as  it 
could  be  made,  and  as  level  as  a  house  floor.  The 
boys  all  went  perfectly  wild  over  it,  as  no  such 
work  had  ever  been  done  in  this  section  of  the 
country  before. 

We  next  put  it  at  work  harrowing  in  seed  grain, 
and  here  again  it  showed  its  superiority  above  all 
other  machines,  not  only  in  covering  the  seed  per- 
fectly, but  leaving  the  soil  most  thoroughly 
worked.  As  an  implement  for  working  in  orchards 
it  certainly  has  no  superior,  if  it  has  an  equal. 
Four  times  working  over  with  a  Disc  Harrow 
would  not  equal  one  with  a  Morgan  E  Harrow. 
In  fact,  if  I  could  not  get  another  I  would  not  sell 
it  for  double  the  price  I  paid  you.  Yours  respect- 
fully, AUG.  OLNEY. 

Coulterville,  Cal.,  Nov.  12th,  1894. 


^Xhc  Best 

Christmas  Gift 

or  the  best  addition  to  one's  own  library  is 
WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 
Successor  of  the 
"  Unabridged." 

Standard  of  the 
U.  S.  Gov't  Print- 
ing Office,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and 
of  nearly  all  the 
School  books. 

"WarnQly  com- 
mended by  every 
State  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools, 
and  thousands  of 
other  Educators. 
A  College  President  says : 
"  For  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the  word 
"  sought,  for  accuracy  of  definition,  for 
"effective  methods  in  indicating  pronun- 
"ciation,  for  terse  yet  comprehensive  state- 
"  ments  of  facts,  and  for  practical  use  as  a 
"  working  dictionary,  '  Webster's  Intema- 
"  tional '  excels  any  other  single  volume." 
G.  &  C.  MERRTAM  CO.,  Fublisbers, 

SprittgGeld,  Mass.,  U.S.  A. 
Send  for  free  pamphlet  oontalning  specimen  pages.  _ 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  Brst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  8()-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4.W0. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Patent 
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Comfort  I    Economy  I   Speed  1 

 Are  combined  in  the  

UNION  PARER  AND  CORER. 

COMFORT— Does  not  cut,  callous  or  cramp  the 
hand.  ECONOMY— Will  save  one  Hack  in  every 
Ave  or  six  of  potatoes  over  the  old  way,  and  do  as 
well  on  other  vegetables  and  fruits.  SPEED— 
Much  taster  than  the  knife.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Trv  one  and  be  convinced.  Twenty- 
five  cents  each;  three  for  sixty  cents.  Discount  to 
agents.    C.  A.  MUKl)«)<;iI,  Fresno,  Cal. 


I'oHltioii   «n    iVIanager   on   a   Large  Farm. 

Thorough  aciiualiitance  with  Stock  Raising,  Dulrv 
Business.  General  Farming.  Experience  In  foreign 
countries;  French.  EnKllsh.  «';rman  correspond- 
ence- Bookkeeping;  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  In  Germany.  P.  O.  box  1836.  Bakersfleld, 
Kern  County,  Cal. 


WAINWRIGHPS 

EXTENSION  RODS 

For  Spraying 
Trees  or  White- 
washing. Can  be 
extended  to  any 
lung-th;  and  will 
throw  chemicals 


or  whitewash  to 
any  angle  desir- 
ed. 

Send  for  Cat- 
alogue. 

Wm.  Wainwright 

14  Hayes  St. 
San  Francisco. 

Pumps  and  Farm 
Telephones. 


The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  Iteale  Street  San  Francisco 


HEALDS 


Business  College, 

34  Post  Street,      -      -      -      gau  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type- Writing, 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering; 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  quallfled 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


Fencing  Railroads. 

The  secret  of  our  gre.at  sucress  in  this  line 
is  just  here.  Tlwir  civil  engineers  pronounce 
it  all  right  sciontilically.  but  tliey  want  evi- 
dence as  to  its  durability.  The  canvasser's 
word  for  it  don't  go.  They  find  where  it  has 
been  used  for  ni;i.ny  years  (hen  go  and  see  for 
tliemselves.  After  hccomlMg  satisfied  on  all 
points,  they  taUo  hold  in  earnest  and  pay  no 
attention  t/o  the  follows  who  have  .something 
"Just  as  good  as  tlie  Page."  Fiirmers  would 
do  well  to  take  this  course. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 

Corrugat«fl  Hteel  MInges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
lactnrora.  Send  for  "  Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge,"  mailed  free, 


THE  STANLEY  WOBES,  New  Brltain,Ct. 


DBIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL 

ITWILLOONTROLTHa  MO*T 

vioioua  HORsa. 
75,000 sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000 sold  In  1802. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mulled  XC  for  ^1  Ofl 
Nlckol,8l.50.  *I>WW 
Stallion  Bits  BO  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  ^^.S^m^. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Jes'  'Fore  Christmas. 


I. 

Father  calls  me  William,  sister  calls  me  Will ; 
Mother  calls  me  Willie— but  the  fellers  call 
me  Bill ! 

Mighty  glad  I  ain't  a  girl— ruther  be  a  boy 

Without  thom  sashes,  curls  an'  things  that's 
worn  by  Fauntleroy  1 

Love  to  chawnk  green  apples  an'  go  swimmin' 
in  the  lake — 

Hate  to  take  the  castor-ile  they  give  f'r  belly- 
ache : 

Most  all  the  time  the  hull  year  roun'  there 

ain't  no  flies  on  me, 
But  jes'  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin 

be! 

11. 

Got  a  yaller  dog  named  Sport — sick  'im  on  the 
cat;' 

Fust  thing  she  knows  she  doesn' t  know  where 
she  is  at ! 

Got  a  clipper-sled,  an'  when  us  boys  goes  out 
to  slide 

'Long  comes  the  grocery  cart  an'  we  all  hook 
a  ride ! 

But,  sometimes,  when  the  grocery  man  is 

worrited  and  cross, 
He  reaches  at  me  with  his  whip,  and  larrups 

up  his  boss. 

An'  then  I  laff  and  holler:    "Oh,  you  never 

teched  me.' " 
But  jes'  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin 

be! 

III. 

Gran'ma  says  she  hopes  that  when  I  git  to  be 
a  man 

I'll  be  a  missionerer  like  her  oldes'  brother 
Dan, 

As  wuz  et  up  by  the  cannib'ls  that  lives  in 

Ceylon's  isle. 
Where  every  prospeck  pleases  an'  only  man  is 

vile ! 

But  gran'ma  she  had  never  been  to  see  a  Wild 

West  show, 
Or  read  the  life  uv  Daniel  Boone,  or  else  I 

guess  she'd  know 
That  Buffalo  Bill  an'  cowboys  is  good  enough 

f  r  me— 

Excep'  jes'  'fore  Christmas,  when  I'm  good  as 
I  kin  be ! 

IV. 

Then  ol'  Sport  he  hangs  around,  so  solium  like 
an'  still— 

His  eyes  they  seem  a-sayin' :    "What's  er 

matter,  little  Bill ;  " 
The  cat  she  sneaks  down  ofT  her  perch,  a-won- 

derin'  what's  become 
Uv  them  two  enemies  uv  hern  that  use  ter 

make  things  hum ! 
But  I  am  so  perlite  and  slick  .so  earnest-like 

to  biz 

That  mother  says  to  father :  "  How  improved 
our  Willie  is!  " 

But  father,  havin'  been  a  boy  hisself,  sus- 
picions me. 

When  jes'  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  gootl  as  I 
kin  be ! 

V. 

For  Christmas,   with  its  lots  an'   lots  uv 

candies,  cakes  an'  toys, 
Wuz  made,  they  say,  f'r  proper  kids,  and  nut 

f'r  naughty  boys ! 
So  wash  yer  face,  and  bresh  yer  hair,  an'  mind 

yer  p's  an'  q's. 
An'  don't  bust  out  yer  pantaloons,  an'  don't 

wear  out  yer  shoes ; 
Say  yessum  to  the  ladies  an'  yessir  to  the  men. 
An'  when  they's  company  don't  pass  yer  plate 

f'r  pie  again ; 
But,  thinkin'  uv  the  things  you'd  like  to  see 

upon  that  tree, 
Jes'  'fore  Christmas  be  as  good  as  j'ou  kin  be ! 

—Eugene  Field. 


"ile'n'  Maje." 


"  Mebby  you  don't  take  dorgs  here, 
anyway  ?  " 

The  woman  was  holdinff  the  door  so 
that  her  figure  might  just  fill  the 
opening,  and  as  she  had  a  very  thin 
figure  the  door  had  an  inhospitable  ap- 
pearance. Before  she  gave  any  answer 
she  craned  her  head  forward  and  ex- 
amined space  for  a  few  yards  about  the 
man. 

"  I  don't  seenodorg,"  she  remarked. 

"O,  you  can't  see  him,  he's  out  to 
the  corner  of  the  house,  settin'  down. 
I  told  him  to  se'  down  'n'  wait  for  me." 

Having  said  this,  the  man  adjusted 
his  crutches  so  that  he  might  rest  on 
them  more  comfortably  while  he  waited. 
He  was  used  to  waiting. 

He  was  watching  the  woman's  face. 
She  had  pressed  her  thin  lips  together 
while  she  was  considering,  and  when 
Mrs.  Darte's  lips  were  pressed  together 
it  was  as  if  she  only  had  a  sort  of  a  cut 
in  her  face  through  which  she  might 
take  her  food. 

"  I  don't  expect  we're  called  upon  to 
support  no  dorgs,"  she  said,  at  last; 
"the  town  don't  provide  nothin'  for 
dorgs,  anyway.  Besides— '  here  she 
paused,  but  added,  almost  immediately 
— "our  cat's  dretful  'fraid  of  dorgs. 
She  brustles  all  up  horrid.  She'd 
likely's  not  run  away,  'n'  I  d'  know 
what  we  should  do.  She's  a  reg'lar 
rattsr,  'n'  the  rats  we  hev  here  are  jest 


beyond  words.  I  don't  see  why  the 
town  don't  do  somcthin'  'bout  'em.  I 
tell  Abram  if  he  tended  to  thing's  he'd 
say  sumtbin'  'bout  them  rats  to  town 
meetin. '  I  tell  him  1  wish  the  select- 
men could  see  our  hog  pail  'most  any 
time  when  it's  settin'  out  there  by  the 
pen.  It's  jest  a  sight,  with  them  rats' 
tails  in  a  ring  right  round  the  top  of  it, 
'n'  they  with  their  heads  down  in  the 
swill." 

This  seemed  irrelevant,  but  the  man 
did  not  interrupt.  His  faded  old  blue 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  woman's  face. 
Somehow  those  eyes  made  her  uneasy. 
She  wished  they  were  not  .so  mild  and 
so  gentle. 

When  she  stopped  speaking  he  said 
that  he  knew  "some  folks  didn't  like 
dorgs;  they  were  afraid  they'd  run  mad 
in  the  summer  'cause  'twas  hot,  'n'  in 
the  winter  cause  'twas  cold.  But  I 
ain't  'fraid  to  risk  that,"  he  concluded. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  dur- 
ing which  a  Baltimore  oriole  in  the 
cherry  tree  close  by  fluted  out  his 
song,  and  then  flew  off,  making  a  swift 
line  of  brilliant  color  as  she  went.  The 
old  man  turned  and  gazed  after  the 
flying  beauty.  He  smiled  slightly  as 
he  gazed. 

Them  birds  are  lot  of  company  for 
me  this  time  of  year,"  he  said.  "I 
guess  they've  built  up  in  the  top 
branch — though  mostly  they  like  el- 
lums  for  their  nests." 

As  he  still  continued  to  stand  there 
Mrs.  Darte  could  not  quite  make  up 
her  mind  to  shut  the  door  on  him. 
Presently  he  turned  toward  her  again. 

"This  is  the  almshouse  where  I 
b'long,  "  he  began,  hesitatingly.  "I'm 
towned  here,  any  way,  'n'  I've  'bout 
made  up  my  mind  I  can't  take  care  of 
myself  no  more.    I'm  gettin'  old." 

Mrs.  Darte  just  now  heard  a  hissing 
sound,  that  told  her  the  dried  apple 
stewing  on  the  kitchen  stove  was  boil- 
ing over.  She  felt  sure  the  half-witted 
pauper  inmate  that  she  had  left  to 
watch  would  spill  the  apple  when  she 
tried  to  move  the  kettle  back. 

But  here  was  old  Lemmy  Little  who 
didn't  seem  to  know  enough  to  go  away. 
Of  course  they  couldn't  take  his  dog. 
It  was  ridiculous,  just  like  him  to  think 
they  could.  And  her  mother  had  al- 
always  said  that  a  good-sized  dog  cost 
as  much  to  keep  as  a  pig.  She  told  her- 
self that  she  hadn't  any  right  to  use  the 
town's  money  to  provide  for  a  useless 
animal  like  that. 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can,  no  way,  "  she 
said. 

"I  tell  you  what,  '  exclaimed  Mr. 
Little,  brightening,  ' '  you  jest  come 
out'n  see  Maje,  'n'  p'aps  you'll  change 
your  mind.  He's  such  a  good  feller. 
You  can't  help  likin'  him,  nobody  can't." 

"  I  guess  I've  seen  him,''  was  the  re- 
sponse, the  speaker  showing  no  enthu- 
siasm at  the  prospect  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  Maje.  I've  seen  him 
goin'  along  with  you. " 

"  But  you  must  come  out  " — the  old 
eyes  were  still  bright — "'n'  speak  to 
him.  He's  the  best  feller  you  ever 
seen.  Why  "  — hear  the  stubby,  weak 
chin  quivered  slightly — "I  ain't  be'n 
'thout  him  in  day  nor  night  for  ten 
year,  'n'  ten  year  ago  this  spring  he 
was  a  pup.  They  was  goin'  ter  drown 
him.  I  saved  his  life,  I  got  him  'way 
from  them  two  cusses  of  boys.  I  took 
off  the  rope  n"  the  rock  they'd  tied  to 
his  neck.  'Twas  the  best  job  I  ever 
done  when  I  save  that  pup.  He's  be'n 
mine  ever  since  my  wife  she  died,  'n' 
my  son  he  fin'ly  died  of  that  wound  he 
got  when  the  factory  blowed  up,  you 
know.  'N'  I  ain't  b'n  fit  for  nothin'  for 
I  d'  know  how  long.  I've  got  ter  give 
up  peddlin'  on  a'count  of  my  back  and 
legs.  I  knew  this  was  the  poorhouse 
where  I  b'longed.  I'd  come  here  'fore, 
only  I  kept  thinkin,  how  'twould  er 
make  my  wife  feel  if  she'd  known  it. 
She  was  real  high  strung,  Abby  was, 
one  of  them  Kemberlys  over  to  North 
Bixby,  you  know." 

As  he  said  this  the  old  man  drew 
himself  up  on  his  crutches  and  flung  up 
his  head.  But  he  could  not  remain  in 
that  attitude,  so  he  immediately  sagged 
again  between  the  supports. 

"But  you  come  out  'n' see  Maje," 
cheerfully. 

Mrs.  Darte  reluctantly  stepped  down 
from  the  door.     She  flung  her  apron 


over  her  head.  She  glanced  back  into 
the  passage  that  led  to  the  kitchen. 
She  could  now  distinctly  smell  the  dried 
apple  that  was  burning  on  the  stove, 
and  this  fact  did  not  make  her  any 
more  amiable. 

"Why  don't  you  bring  him  here?" 
she  asked. 

"  'Cause  when  I  tell  him  to  se'  down 
'n'  wait  for  me  he  expects  me  to  come. 
I've  brought  him  up  that  way.  T  ain't 
going  to  begin  confusin'  of  him  with 
new  ways. " 

Mr.  Little  swung  forward  on  his 
crutches,  and  Mrs.  Darte  followed  him. 

There  was  a  proud  and  tremulous 
eagerness  in  his  voice  and  manner  as  he 
reached  the  corner  of  the  house  and 
cried: 

"  Here  he  is  !  Come,  Maje,  'n'  give 
yer  paw  to  a  lady.  " 

A  targe  yellow,  smooth  dog  with  a 
square,  black  muzzle  and  light  hazel 
eyes  rose  from  his  haunches  and  came 
forward  wagging  his  tail,  not  wagging 
effusively,  but  with  a  polite  welcome. 
He  held  up  his  paw,  but  as  Mrs.  Darte 
did  not  take  it  he  put  it  down  again. 
He  glanced  at  his  master,  advanced  his 
head,  gave  one  lick  of  his  tongue  upon 
his  master's  dingy  hand,  then  stood 
awaiting,  smiling  a  little,  slobbering 
somewhat,  and  having  a  very  pleasant 
look  in  his  eyes.  Yet  these  eyes  had 
the  appearance  of  possessing  other 
powers  of  expression. 

A  half-peck  basket  with  a  cover, 
which  was  tied  down  with  a  string, 
stood  on  the  ground  near  where  the 
dog  had  been  sitting.  The  wooden 
handle  of  this  basket  showed  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  having  been  much 
carried  in  the  dog's  mouth. 

"What's  in  that?" 

As  Mrs.  Darte  made  the  inquiry  she 
pointed  one  finger  at  the  basket. 

"It's  my  sweet  flagroot,  you  know," 
was  the  answer.  "It's  what  I  peddle 
a  good  deal  this  time  er  year.  Folks 
don't  care  much  about  it,  though,  but  it 
don't  cost  me  nothin'  to  get  it  if  I  dig  it 
myself.  But  it  always  did  most  kill 
me  to  dig  it,  'n'  my  back's  so  now  I 
can't  do  it  no  more.  I  told  Maje  I 
couldn't  when  I  dug  that  mess.  Some- 
times I  have  pins  'n'  thread  'n'  needles 
in  there.  Maje  he  carries  the  baskit — 
I  couldn't  with  my  two  crutches,  you 
see.  And  'taint  so  much  'cause  he 
carries  the  baskit,  either,  't  I  couldn't 
git  'long  'thout  him.    It'  jest  'cause — " 

The  man  paused.  His  poor  face 
worked.  "It's  'cause  I  love  him.  I 
tell  you  what  'tis,  Mrs.  Darte.  I  don't 
want  ter  live  'thout  Maje.  I  don't 
want  ter  live  much,  anyway,  but  I  do 
hope  I  sh'll  stan'  it's  long's  Maje  does." 


The  high  voice  cracked  on  the  last  few 
words.  The  dog  moved  closer  to  his 
friend,  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  his  eyes  asked. 

Mrs.  Darte  did  not  speak.  Her  face 
was  not  precisely  as  it  was  when  she 
opened  the  door  to  Lemmy  Little. 
And  she  had  forgotten  the  burned  apple 
on  the  cook  stove. 

"  I  s'posc  he  eats  as  much  as  a  man," 
she  finally  remarked. 

''No,  he  don't,  he  don't,"  eagerly; 
"he's  a  real  small  eater,  he  is.  You're 
a  real  small  cater,  ain't  you,  Maje  ?  " 

The  dog  flapped  his  tail  on  the  ground, 
then  he  yawned.  He  might  have  been 
intimating  that  there  were  the  best  of 
reasons  why  he  eats  so  little.  He  had 
ranged  up  by  his  master's  side  and  sat 
down,  as  if  to  indicate  that  he  and  the 
man  belonged  to  one  party  and  the 
woman  to  another. 

"I'll  tell  ye  what  le'sdo,"said  Mr. 
Little,  suddenly.  "You  let  us  in, 
Maje  'n'  me.  You  jes'  lemme  have  my 
share  of  victuals,  'n'  I'll  share  with 
Maje.  You  c'n  jes'  measure  my  victuals 
if  you  want  to,  'n' I  won't  take  nothin' 
more;  honest,  I  won't,  'n'  I'll  feed  Maje 
outer  my  share.  He  c'n  sleep  'long  of 
me.  He  always  does.  You  see,  twon't 
cost  town  er  cent.  Now,  will  ye  do  it  ? 
If  you  don't  I  d'  know  what'll  become 
of  us.  I  b'long  to  this  poorhouse,  but 
I  swow  I  won't  stay  where  they  won't 
take  my  dorg.  I'll  jes'  lay  down  n'  die 
'n'  be  glad  to,  if  they  won't  take  my 
dorg." 

As  the  quivering  voice  ceased,  the 
owner  of  it  leaned  his  crutches  against 
the  house  and  sat  down  on  the  ground 
beside  Maje,  who  immediately  put  his 
head  on  the  man's  ragged  knee. 

These  moves  were  not  made  dra- 
matically, but  as  if  this  were  the  way 
the  two  warfarers  rested  when  they 
became  weary  on  their  journeys  from 
town  to  town.  Mr.  Little  looked  up  at 
the  woman.  His  eyes  were  bleared 
and  pale  in  the  vivid  sunshine.  He  had 
his  hand  on  the  dog's  head,  and  the 
fingers  of  the  hand  were  moving  rest- 
lessly up  and  down. 

His  toothless  mouth  hung  open  as  he 
turned  his  head  upward.  Some  sort  of 
a  pitiable  attempt  at  an  assumption  of 
cheerfulness  made  him  smile,  and  he 
said: 

"  Guess  if  you'd  ever  had  er  dorg,  'n' 
nothin'  else,  you'd  know  'bout  me  'n' 
Maje.  N'  he's  be'n  wuss  off  nor  me. 
cause  he  ain't  had  only  me,  n'  I've 
had  him." 

The  man  now  gazed  down  at  the  dog 
again,  and  all  the  blurred  lines  of  his 
face  trembled. 

"Wall,"  said  Mrs.  Darte,  suddenly 
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and  resolutely,  "  I  tell  you  what 'tis, 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  take  you  'n' 
the  dorg,  'n'  if  the  town  don't  like 
it  they  may  jest  turn  me  'n'  Abram 
out.    That's  all  there  is  about  that." 

Mr.  Little  glanced  up  at  the  speaker 
with  a  pathetic  brightness.  Then  he 
quickly  clasped  the  dog's  head  between 
his  hands. 

"Hear  that,  Maje  ? "  he  asked. 
"What's  mine 's  yourn,  anyway."  He 
raised  his  eyes  again  and  said  firmly: 
"  But  you'll  see  't  the  town  won't  be 
out  er  cent  by  my  poor  Maje." 


The  Agreeable  Quest. 


If  one  is  invited  to  a  friend's  house, 
the  first  thing  in  order  is  to  decide 
whether  or  not  she  can  go.  If,  on 
consideration  and  review  of  existing 
and  anticipated  engagements,  it  seems 
that  the  invitation  can  be  accepted,  it 
should  on  no  account  be  lightly  thrown 
over  in  favor  of  some  later  suggestion 
which  offers  a  more  tempting  pros- 
pect. An  invitation  to  a  friend's  house 
is  always  a  compliment,  and  should  be 
so  esteemed.  Whether  it  be  for  a 
single  meal  or  for  days,  for  an  informal 
tea  or  a  ceremonious  dinner,  the  fact 
that  one  is  asked  shows  that  one  is 
wanted.  Some  persons  hold  social 
engagements  by  a  tenuous  thread, 
and  apparently  feel  at  liberty  to  mod- 
ify or  break  them  according  to  moods 
and  caprices;  but  to  do  this  is  not 
•good  form,  and  is  an  indication  of 
selfish  disregard  for  the  convenience 
of  others.  To  make  thoughtful  ar- 
rangements toward  entertaining  a 
guest,  and  then,  at  the  last  moment, 
to  receive  a  telegram  or  a  letter  ex- 
plaining that  the  guest  is  not  coming, 
after  all,  is  a  common  but  very  disap- 
pointing experience.  Illness  or  calam- 
ity is,  of  course,  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
alteration  of  plans,  but  nothing  less 
can  be  condoned  in  the  woman  who 
aspires  to  a  reputation  for  good  man- 
ners. 

The  invitation  having  been  accepted, 
it  is  well  to  let  the  length  of  the  con- 
templated' visit  be  definitely  prescribed. 
Both  hostess  and  guests  will  pi-oceed 
more  intelligently,  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  comfortably,  if  it  be  understood 
on  both  sides  whether  the  visit  be  of  a 
day's  or  week's  or  a  fortnight's  length. 

In  case  of  a  protracted  visit,  where 
the  guest  fits  into  the  family  life,  she 
needs,  even  more  than  in  a  briefer 
stay,  to  observe  carefully  all  the  con- 
ventionalities, often  effacing  herself, 
so  to  speak,  and  withdrawing  from 
the  household,  that  they  may  have  their 
own  opportunity  for  privacy.  In  the 
shortest  visit  a  guest  does  well  occas- 
ionally to  stay  awhile  by  herself,  that 
the  family  may  arrange  their  own 
occupations  or  carry  on  their  talk 
without  her  instruion. — Harper's  Ba- 
zar. 


•Ironing. 


"  No,  I  don't  get  very  tired  when  i 
iron,"  said  an  experienced  laundress 
to  a  lady  who  was  expressing  sympathy 
at  her  hard  work.  "At  least  it's 
only  my  arms  and  shoulders  that  get 
tired.  I  don't  mind  standing  if  I  can 
have  things  my  own  way.  I  always 
have  a  cushion  for  my  feet  when  I 
stand  at  the  ironing  board.  It  is  made 
of  a  dozen  thicknesses  of  old  carpet 
lining  covered  with  drugget.  The 
lining  is  cut  in  squares  and  very  loosely 
tacked  together  with  long  stitches. 
The  drugget  is  cut  of  the  required 
size,  the  edges  are  turned  in  and  over- 
handed,  then  strong  stitches  are  sewed 
through  about  every  two  inches  over 
the  surface  of  the  cover.  I  have  a  lit- 
tle loop  on  two  corners  of  the  rug  and 
hang  it  up  by  both  loops.  In  this  way 
it  does  not  curl  up  and  get  out  of 
shape,  as  it  would  if  it  were  hung  by 
one  corner.  I  have  another  rug  in 
front  of  my  dish-washing  table;  indeed, 
there  are  a  number  of  them  around  the 
house,  and  when  I  have  any  work  that 
requires  standing,  one  of  them  invaria- 
bly comes  on  to  the  floor  under  my  feet. 

"  If  housekeepers  realized  how  much 
of  their  strength  could  be  saved  by  a 
few  of  these  simple  devices,  they  would 
not  fail  to  provide  them.    I  can  stand  ' 


at  my  table  as  long  again  without  feel- 
ing weariness  if  I  have  one  of  these 
cushions  or  pads  to  stand  on.  I  think 
they  might  be  a  profitable  article  of 
trade.  I  have  used  them  for  years, 
and  I  can't  see  why  they  have  not  been 
generally  introduced.  They  seem  as 
necessary  to  me  as  holders  and  stove 
brushes." — N.  Y.  Ledger. 


Curious  Facts. 


Blue  eyed  cats  are  said  by  Darwin 
to  be  always  deaf. 

The  tail  of  a  beaver  is  a  regular 
trowel,  and  is  used  as  such. 

Twenty-two  chemical  elements  have 
been  found  in  meteors. 

The  hog  eats  fewer  plants  than  any 
other  herb-feeding  animal. 

Carnivorous  animals  seldom  produce 
more  than  two  young  at  a  birth. 

Vultures  have  no  sense  of  smell. 
Carcasses  kept  out  of  their  sight  are 
never  detected  by  them. 

Australia  has  a  "  whistling  spider," 
and  a  "  whistling  snake,"  a  small  but 
deadly  reptile,  has  now  been  discovered 
in  India. 

One  of  the  largest  eggs  probably 
ever  laid  by  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
comes  from  the  hennery  of  O.  W.  Hill 
at  Wilmington,  Mass.  It  weighs  half 
a  pound  and  measures  seven  and  five- 
eighths  by  six  and  three-fourths  inches. 

In  consequence  of  the  closing  of 
twelve  sulphur  mines  in  Sicily,  almost 
four  thousand  laborers  were  reduced 
to  the  dangers  of  starvation.  In  the 
mines  still  open  laborers  are  glad  to 
work  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  twenty 
cents. 


Gems  of  Tiiouglit. 

One  can  never  get  an  insight  into  a 
man's  character  by  looking  over  his 
head. — White. 

The  world  generally  gives  its  admir- 
ation, not  to  the  man  who  does  what 
nobody  else  attempts  to  do,  but  to  the 
man  who  does  best  what  multitudes  do 
well. — Macaulay. 

Whoso  is  content  with  pure  experi- 
ence and  acts  upon  it  has  enough  of 
truth.  The  growing  child  is  wise  in 
this  sense.  Theory  is  in  itself  of  no 
use,  except  in  so  far  as  it  makes  us 
believe  in  the  connection  of  phenomena. 
— Goethe. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


If  fine  clothes  become  scorched  in  the 
ironing,  often  the  yellow  look  can  be 
entirely  removed  by  hanging  the  aticles 
in  the  bright  sunshine. 

Paint  spots  may  be  removed  from 
wood  by  covering  them  with  a  thick 
coating  of  lime  and  soda.  Wash  off 
after  twenty-four  hours. 

If  the  air  of  the  cellar  is  damp  it  may 
be  thoroughly  dried  by  placing  in  it  a 
peck  of  fresh  lime  in  an  open  box.  A 
peck  of  lune  will  absorb  about  seven 
pounds,  or  more  than  three  quarts  of 
water. 

.  A  new  method  of  cleaning  clothes  is 
suggested:  Dip  the  clothes  brush  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  so  that  the  bristles 
are  quite  wet.  Allow  it  to  dry,  and 
use.  This  treatment  has,  it  is  said, 
the  effect  to  make  the  brushing  especi- 
ally effective. 

Ordinary  iron  rust  may  be  removed 
by  applying  lemon  juice  and  salt.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  using  this  on  col- 
ored fabrics.  If  machine-oil  stains 
get  on  white  goods,  rub  them  with  lem- 
on juice,  cover  with  salt,  and  place  in 
sunshine  for  a  time. 

If  you  have  black  or  tinted  cambrics 
or  muslins  which  you  hesitate  to  trust 
to  the  laundress,  give  them  a  first  dip 
yourself  into  water  with  which  you 
have  stirred  a  teaspoon ful  of  black  pep- 
per. This  is  also  said  to  save  gray  and 
buff  linen  from  spots  when  rinsed  in 
the  first  water. 

After  one  has  been  caught  in  a  i-ain 
storm  the  first  thought  is  for  one's 
health,  and  the  second  is  for  one's 
gown.  To  remedy  the  wetting  of  this 
last,  stretch  it  out  very  smoothlj'  upon 
the  drape  and  pin  it  down  with  safety 
pins.  Leave  it  thus  over  night,  and  in 
the  morning  it  will  be  seen  to  have  re- 
ceived no  great  damage. 

Common  alum  melted  in  an  iron 
spoon  over  hot  coals  forms  a  very 
strong  cement  for  joining  glass  and 
metal  together.  It  is  the  best  thing 
for  holding  glass  lamps  to  their  stands 
or  for  stoppinjf  cracks  about  their 
bases,  as  kerosene  does  not  penerate 
it.  Housekeepers  ought  to  keep  this 
in  remembrance,  for  sad  accidents  may 
be  prevented  by  its  use. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Chocolate  Cookies. — One  cup  of  but- 
ter, two  cups  of  sugar,  three  cups  of 
flour,  four  eggs,  one  cup  of  grated 
chocolate,  one- half  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Flour  to  roll  thin.  They  are  better 
with  age. 

Hominy  Dabs.— One  cup  of  fine  hom- 
iny boiled  two  hours  in  a  quart  of  milk; 
while  hot  add  a  little  salt,  two  eggs 
beaten,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg.  Drop  from  a  spoon  on  a  tin 
sheet,  and  bake  a  light  brown. 

St.  George  Puddino. — One  cup 
each  of  raisins,  suet  and  molasses,  three 
cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  allspice,  one  teaspoonful  saleratus, 
two  eggs.  Boil  or  steam  four  hours. 
Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Baked  Omelet. — Boil  one  pint  of 
milk;  melt  in  it  a  teaspoonful  of  butter 
and  one  of  salt.  Stir  in  a  little  cold 
milk.  Pour  this  upon  seven  eggs  beat- 
en two  or  three  minutes.  Stir  rapidly 
till  well  mixed,  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley.  Pour  into  a  well 
buttered  quart  dish  and  bake  about 
twenty  minutes. 

Rusk. — Melt  half  a  pound  of  butter 
and  mix  in  with  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of 
milk,  add  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast.  Set 
the  batter  in  a  warm  place  until  light. 
Beat  two  eggs  with  half  a  pound  of 
granulated  sugar  and  work  it  into  the 
batter  with  the  hand.  Add  a  teaspoon- 
ful each  of  salt  and  cinnamon,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  it  sufficiently  stiff  to 
mould  into  cakes  the  size  of  biscuit 
Let  them  rise  till  a  spongy  lightnes 
Bake  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — Prepare  the  pump- 
kin for  cooking  by  cutting  into  small 
squares  and  removing  the  rind.  .  Stew 
for  several  hours,  until  all  the  water 
first  put  over  it  is  evaporated,  and  the 
pumpkin  is  of  a  rich  dark  color.  It 
will  require  frequent  stirring  to  pre- 
vent its  burning.  Work  through  a  col- 
ander. To  one  quart  of  this  strained 
pumpkin  add  one  and  a  quarter  quarts 
of  milk,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  two- 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  and  a 
small  teaspoonful  each  of  ginger  and 
cinnamon,  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  This  will  make  three  pies.  Use 
deep  pie-plates  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half. 


NOTHING  but 
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tion or  effectiveness,  or  will  make  .such  fine  food, 
or  is  so  economical. 

Besides,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  abso- 
lutely pure,  containing  neither  lime,  alum  nor 
ammonia. 

There  is  but  one  Royal  Baking  Powder,  and 
there  is  no  substitute  for  it. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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THE  GENUINE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOWS 

ARE  THE  BEST  GENERAL  PURPOSE  PLOWS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

OLIVER'S    RIDING    /\IND    W/VLKIING    G/\ING  RLOVUS 

WITH  TWO,  THREE  OR  FOI'R  BOTTOMS,  STKKI,  OR  CHILLED  MET.AI, 

OLIVER'S  SULKY,  VINEYARD  AND  HILLSIDE  PLOWS, 

ALL  IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 

AND  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  LINE  OF  PLOWS  EVER  OFFERED  TO  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS  OF  THE  COAST. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST: 

OLIVER   CHILLED    RLOW  WORKS, 

37  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

I  SAN   JOSE,    CAL.  .Jm^mmm^^ 

Agrioultuiral  Impleme^nts. 


^  FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGONS. 
'  I  Write  for  CIrcnIarg  and  Prices,  Sent  tree.  -«^^fflssssn— — ^ 


Co\/er  Vour  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  Sc  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER  TANKS,   ROOFS,   WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F*.  Sc  B.  R/\IINT. 

FOR  POULTRY   HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,   FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  &  B.  SHEATHING  R/\F»ER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 


Price,  «7,  mis  and 


The  Roller  Organs  have  No  Equal. 

For  dance  music  save  their  cost  in  one  night.  Any  one  can 
play  them.  Over  6C«)  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays  sacred, 
popular  songs  and  dance  music.  ALso, 

F«IAINOS  AIND  ORGrtlNS. 

Terms  moderate.  We  also  keep  Accordeons,  Banjos,  Mando- 
lins, Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music.   Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  HAMMOND,  Commission  Merchant, 

Room  A,  Fourth  Floor,  26  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MIR  F»U/V\F» 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COnBINED. 


COyV\F»OUIND  EINGIINE 

With  only  one  valve  and  GRF:aTEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  EnKine  of  sume  horse  power. 

 ^^^^^MANUFACTIJRI'.D  BY  

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  in 


H25  Sixth  Slr»'et,  San  Fraiirliico. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Ilivestigiile  Ihe 

PERKIINS 

OAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Complete  outfits  for  small  farm  irrigation,  KXX)  to 
40,i»l(l  gallons  per  hour. 

Prices,  according  to  capacity,  lAW  and  upwards. 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 

for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

1 17  Main  St,  San  Francisco. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

i'ati:nted  AUGtrsT  i,  \mi 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  International 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descripti%-e  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Via n iif a cr t u r e r  of  Patent  Tule  Cov/ers. 

420  Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

TVLarlcet  St.*  San  F'rancisco»  C2al. 


Store  Your  Grain  UV/here  Your  Best  -^sssssm— 
...wffffffi^^ Interests  \A/ilI  AI\A/ays  fc>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT    COST  f\. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  60,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


December  8,  1894. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  27,  1894. 

FLOUR — We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Fami  ly 
Extras.  $.3  4nfn\3  55  ^  bbl:  Bakers'  Extras.  $3  30@ 
$3  40:  Superfine,  $2  20^  2  5.5  ^>  bbl. 

WHEAT— The  market  is  in  better  shape  for 
sellers  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  quotations  being 
about  $1  ^  ton  higher.  Encouraging  advices  from 
Liverpool  this  week  have  stimulated  the  local 
situation,  causing  more  activity  and  stronger 
prices.  II  is  believed  that  a  more  general  demand 
for  wheat  will  soon  set  in,  and  business  of  stirring 
character  is  expected  to  develop  in  the  near  future. 
For  shipping  purposes,  93^c  otl  is  obtainable 
for  a  standard  article,  while  choice  stock  will 
bring  95c.  Millers  have  to  pay  full  figures  for  lots 
suitable  for  their  trade,  the  quotable  range  being 
\>&Hc(S  $\  f  ctl.  Considerable  Wheat  is  still  com- 
ing down  from  the  Walla  Walla  direction,  selling 
at  82i4(g  85c  for  damp,  87H(a>88%c  for  good  stock, 
and  90@92Hc  for  choice. 

BARLEY — There  is  no  radical  change  In  prices. 
Trade  is  slow  and  the  market  lacks  vim.  Once  or 
twice  it  looked  as  if  matters  were  likely  to  im- 
prove, but  those  who  inclined  to  the  belief  of  bet- 
ter business  were  disappointed.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  offerings,  while  stocks  are  constantly 
being  added  to  by  receipts  from  the  north.  Yester- 
day about  20,1X10  ctls  arrived  from  Oregon.  We 
quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  80(5)82 V4c;  choice,  839^0 
(Smc;  Brewing,  90@95c  1*  ctl. 

OATS — IVtoderate  inquiry  prevails  for  this  arti- 
cle, and  all  classes  of  stock  come  in  for  fair  share 
of  attention.  But  supplies  still  come  along  with 
freedom,  and  consumption  is  not  general  enough  to 
prevent  accumulation  of  stocks.  As  a  conse- 
quence, prices  have  easy  tonfe  and  the  advantage 
of  the  situation  is  on  the  side  of  buyers.  We  quote : 
Milling,  $1@1  1214;  Surprise,  $1  0.5@1  15;  fancy 
feed,  $1  02'/4@l  07;4  ;  good  to  choice,  90@.97V2C;  poor 
to  fair,  85@87Hc;  Black,  $1  15@1  30;  Red,  $1  07H 
@$1  15;  Gray,  92i4@$l  f,  ctl. 

CORN— Good  sound  stock  is  firmly  held  at  quoted 
figures,  but  the  market  is  handicapped  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  damp  Corn,  which  sells  at  $1 
<a)$2  1?  ton  cheaper.  Quotable  at  $1  10@1  15  1*  ctl 
for  large  Yellow,  $1  20@1  30  for  small  Yellow  and 
$1  20@1  25  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $37@27  50  f,  ton. 

SEEDS—  We  quote  as  follows :  Mustard,  Brown, 
$2@,$2  25;  Yellow,  $2  3.5(a'2  40;  Triesie,  $2  2.5@2  35; 
Canary,  3(5;4c;  Hemp,  3@3'/2C  Tj*  lb;  Rape,  l%@ 
2'^c;  Timothy,  5®6c  f,  Jb;  Alfalfa,  California,  7® 
8c;  Flax,  $2(&2  25  'f.  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $17  50@19  ton. 

HAY— Light  receipts  have  caused  steadier  tone 
to  quotations.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  f,  ton 
less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are  the 
wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay :  Wheat, 
$9(»$13;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8@11  50;  Oat,  $8  50@ 
10  50:  Alfalfa,  $7.50(5)9;  Barley,  $6(S),9 ;  Clover,  $9 
@10  .50;  compressed,  |9@12;  Stock,  $6@7  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50(g,75o  V  bale. 

HOPS— Quotable  at  6(5  8c  f(  lb.  Strictly  choice 
Hops  are  scarce,  but  offerings  of  ordinary  grades 
arc  of  liberal  proportions. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13(3113  50  ^  ton. 

RYE— Quotable  at  92^@95c  ^  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  $1  10@1  17H  f*  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $19@19  50 
^  ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
lu  100-ft>  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-Ib 
bags,  $11  50. 

POTATOES— Supplies  are  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand, and  prices  shape  favorably  for  consumers. 
We  quote:  Early  Rose,  25(S)35c;  River  Red,  30 
(3)350;  Burbanks,  25@35c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  50@ 
80c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  80c@$l;  Sweets,  50c@$l  ^ 
ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  30@60c  f,  ctl. 

BEANS— White  show  good  strength  in  price, 
with  fair  demand.  Colored  descriptions  are  only 
in  moderate  request.  We  quote:  Bayos,  $1  75@1  90; 
Butter,  $1  75(5)1  85  for  small  and  $1  90(»2  for  large; 
Pink,  $1  20(ai  35;  Red,  $1  60®1  75;  Lima,  $4  20 
@4  30;  PeaT,  $2  30(5)2  .50;  Small  White,  $2(S),2  50; 
Large  White,  $2@$2  35;  Blackeye,  $3  B5@3  75; 
Red  Kidney,  $3  25@3  50;  Horse,  $1  35(5.1  50  f(  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Cucumbers  and  Egg  Plant  are 
not  worth  quoting  any  longer.  Offerings  of  Toma- 
toes are  mostly  poor.  Los  Angeles  Green  Peas,  4 
(55c  "s*  lb;  Marrowfat  Squash.  $5@6  ^  ton;  Hub- 
bard Squash,  $6(518;  Green  Peppers,  30@50c  *  box; 
Tomatoes,  2.5@65c  1*  box;  Turnips,  75c  ctl; 
Beets,  75c sack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  l^ctl;  Carrots, 
feed,  35@40c;  Cabbage,  50(5)65c;  Garlic.  2!4@.3c  ^  lb; 
Cauliflower,  60@70c  fl  dozen; Dry  Peppers,  10@12i/2C 
^  B). ;  Dry  Okra,  12'/j(5il5c  ^  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Choice  Apples  are  scarce  and 
rather  firmly  held.  Common  stock  is  abundant  at 
low  figures.  We  quote  as  follows:  Persimmons, 
40@75c  f.  box;  Quinces,  25®40c  box;  Apples, 
35c(a)$l  f(  box;  Lady  Apples,  $1  50(52  f  box;  PeaiS, 
25@50c  ^  box. 

GRAPES— Sell  at  irregular  prices,  say  35@75c  IP 
box,  as  to  quality. 

BERRIES— Sales  are  slow,  choice  offerings  be- 
ing scarce.  We  quote:  Raspberries,  $3@5  1* 
chest;  Strawberries.  $2(35  ^  chest  for  Sharpless 
and  $10@12  for  Longworths;  Cranberries,  $11(5  13 
Tfi  bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUITS— Oranges  make  good  exhibit. 
Limes  and  Lemons  of  desirable  quality  are  none 
too  plentiful.  We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$3@S  50;  Seedlings,  $1  50(512;  Florida  Oranges, 
$2  75@3;  Mandarin  Oranges,  $1(51  25  f.  box;  Loreto 
Oranges,  $2(5  2  25  f.  box;  Mexican  Limes,  $4®4  50 

box:  California  Limes,  in  small  boxes,  40(5'.50c 
box;  California  Lemons,  $3(5)4  for   common  and 
$4  50(5  5  50  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1@2 
^  bunch;  Pineapples  $4(36  f*  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Trade  is  slow,  dealers  being 
well  stocked  up. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange: 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  8V4c;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7Hc;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6'/4c;  prime,  6c. 

Apples — Evaporated,  6@7c;  sun-dried,  4(3)5c. 

Peaches — Fancy,  ev^c;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
6Hc;  prime,  SVic:  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@13c. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves, 5Hc ;  quarters,4i4c ;  choice, 
4mc;  standard,  3i4c;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;  unpitted,  nMAic. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  iXCdtbc. 

Nectarines — Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6V4c;  standard, 
6c;  prime,  hbic. 

Pigs — White,  choice,  5@5Mc;  Black,  choice,  I'A 
@2c. 

Raisins — 4-crown,  loose,  iV^c  TP  lb.  in  5-lb.  boxes; 
3-crown,  3c;  2-crown,  2!4c;  seedless  Sultanas,  314k; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2Hc  ^  lb;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  25  ■¥!  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters,  $1  ,50; 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-orown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 

Dried  Grapes— l^c  1f>  ft. 

NUTS— Wequote:  Chestnuts,  ll(n')2c^lb;  Wal- 
nuts, 5®7c  for  hard  shell,  8(ai0c  for  soft  shell  and 
8<g)10c  for  paper  shell;  California  Almonds,  7(tf7'-4 


for  soft  shell,  4J4@5c  for  hard  shell  and  8(®8Ho  for 
paper  shell;  Peanuts,  5@6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5(5)60 ; 
Filberts,  8i4(@9c;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c 
for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  7@7'/4c;  Cocoanuts, 
$4@4  50  W>  100. 

HONEY — Market  quiet,  with  prices  steady. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Comb,  10@llV4c;  water 
white,  extracted,  7@7!^c;  light  amber,  extracted, 
5!4@6c;  dark  amber,  5®5'/ic  ^  lb. 

BUTTER — Choice  creamery  holds  up  well  in 
price,  though  the  general  tone  of  the  market  is  of 
easy  character.  We  quote:  Fancy  Creamery, 
21@24c;  fancy  dairy,  18(a21c;  good  to  choice, 
15(ai7c;  store  lots,  14c;  pickled  roll,  I7@\9c; 
firkin,  15@.18c  V  ft). 

CHEESE — Desirable  qualities  are  in  good  de- 
mand at  full  figures.  Choice  to  fancy,  9(gllc;  fair 
to  good,  7(S)8c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  12H®l'lc 
*  B). 

EGGS— There  is  easier  feeling  to  the  market, 
with  slight  shading  on  the  top  figure.  We  quote: 
California  ranch,  35@39c;  store  lots,  25@34c; 
Eastern  Eggs,  22®25c  ^  dozen  for  good  to  choice 
and  26@27c  for  fancy. 

POULTRY— Quotations  for  Turkeys  are  some- 
what nominal,  as  few  are  coming  in  and  there  is 
no  particular  demand.  Two  carloads  of  Eastern 
Poultry  arrived  yesterday.  Prices  generally  are 
weak  and  seem  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  little 
while  at  least.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys — Gob- 
blers, 9@10c;  Hens,  9®  10c  f,fO;  dressed  Turkeys, 
10@,13c  ^  lb.;  Roosters,  $3@$4  for  old,  and 
$3  50®4  50  for  young;  Broilers,  $2@2  50  for  small 
and  $2  75@3  50  for  large;  Fryers,  $3  2.5®3  50; 
Hens,  $.3@4  50;  Ducks,  $3  50®5;  Geese,  $1  25@1  5o 
TP  pair;  Pigeons,  $1@1  50  ^  dozen. 

WOOL— Spring  stock  in  the  grease  is  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  Business  is  rather  tame  at  the 
moment,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

We  quote  spring: 

Year's  fleece,  ^  fl)  5®  7c 

Six  to  eight  months,  San  Joaquin,  poor  5@  6 

Do,  fair  6®  8 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  fair  :  8®  9 

Do,  choice  10@12 

Oregon  and  Washington- 
Heavy  and  dirty   6®  7 

Good  to  choice  8®  10 

Valley  10®  12 

Nevada — 

Heavy   6@  8 

Choice,  light  9®  10 

We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   7  @Sy, 

Northern  defective   5  @7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  ®  6 
Do,  defective    3  @4 


Fruit  Excliange  Bulletin. 


Following  is  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  5,  1894. 

Thanksgiving  Day  last  week  sent  this 
paper  to  press  one  day  earlier  than  usual,  and 
the  copy  for  the  Bulletin  failed  to  reach  the 
ofBce  in  time. 

The  conditions  of  the  dried-fruit  trade  re- 
mains about  as  heretofore,  the  following  being 
what  we  consider  as  fair  quotations  for  car- 
load lots  as  the  market  now  stands  for  first- 
class  goods,  subject  to  commission. 

Prime.      Standard.      Choice.  Fancy. 
Apricots  .06  .07  .O71/3  to  .OSVj  .11  to.l2 

Peaches.  .04  to  .05  .053ito.06ii  .07to.07i4.  .08'/, 
Pears  03  .04  .06  .07 

The  grading  being  that  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Exchanges.  The  prices  are  nearly  all  from 
actual  sales  by  the  Santa  Clara  County  Ex- 
change. China  bleacheipeaches  and  apricots 
are  much  cheaper. 

Prunes,  40-50,  Ocents ;  .50-60,  7  cents;  100-120, 
3  cents;  130  and  upward,  3^  cents;  four  sizes, 
i%  to  5  cents. 

The  Santa  Clara  Exchanges  are  not  selling 
at  these  prices  except  for  the  large  and 
smallest  sizes.  Sales  have  been  made  by  out- 
siders as  low  as  4%  for  the  four  sizes. 

The  trade  seems  unwilling  to  touch  small 
prunes  at  anv  price,  offers  being  made,  with 
apparent  indifference,  as  low  as  1%  cents  for 
130  and  over,  with  no  disposition  to  raise  upon 
the  rejection  of  that  offer.  The  Santa  Clara 
Exchange  has  sold  two  cars  of  120s  at  3% 
cents.  Many  50  to  60s  have  been  sold  by  out- 
siders at  less  than  7  cents  f.  o.  b.,  but  it  is 
believed  that  all  in  hand  can  be  marketed  at 
that  rate.  The  stock  remaining  in  the  State 
outside  the  Exchanges  is  small. 

The  Eastern  trade  seems  to  have  got  the 
impression  that  the  Exchanges  are  reserving 
their  inferior  goods,  "especially  peaches  and 
apricots."  The  reverse  of  this  is  true,  the 
effort  having  been  constantly  to  sell  the  poor- 
est stock.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Exchanges,  whose  stock  on  hand 
is  of  excellent  quality,  except  that  the 
amount  of  small  prunes  is  unusual. 

Our  Eastern  advices  indicate  that  stocks  of 
all  dried  fruits  in  jobbers'  hands  were  never 
so  light  at  this  season  as  now,  but  this  is  also 
true  of  most  other  lines  of  goods,  the  hand-to- 
mouth  policy  of  buying  affecting  all  lines  of 
trade  alike."  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  general 
feeling  during  the  past  ten  days,  which  may 
be  the  beginning  of  the  revival  of  confidence. 

The  raisin  market  continues  demoralized 
and  unsatisfactory.  While  the  combination 
prices  are  nominally  quoted,  they  are  not 
maintained  in  actual  transactions,  being 
shaded  more  or  less  according  to  circum- 

S  tDiIlCGS 

At  tlie  beginning  of  the  season  the  Ex- 
change undertook  to  watch  the  sales  of  Cali- 
fornian  fresh  fruits,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  fruits  and  what  markets  were 
profitable  to  our  growers.  The  leading  com- 
mission shippers,  and  some  of  the  lai'gest 
growers  could  doubtless  give  us  very  valuable 
information  on  these  points,  but  as  they  have 
not  done  so,  the  Exchange  desired  to  under- 
take it  The  only  way  to  obtain  reliable  data 
is  to  ascertain  the  extremes,  and  work  out 
the  averages  of  every  auction  sale  held  this 
year-  as  goods  sold  at  auction  are  mostly 
thereafter  sold  again  to  retail  dealers,  these 
lobbing  prices  of  fruits  previou.sly  sold  at  auc- 
tion ai^  also  essential  to  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  and  the  compensation  re- 
ceived by  all  handlers  of  our  fresh  fruits 
Unfortunately  we  have  not  this  year  had  at 


our  disposal  the  means  necessary  for  the 
proper  execution  of  this  work,  but  we  have 
made  such  studies  as  we  could,  and  will  give 
the  results  for  what  they  are  worth.  A  com- 
parison of  the  actual  results  of  auction  sales 
with  the  cost  of  packing  and  delivering  the 
goods — leaving  the  cost  of  growing  and  pick- 
ing to  be  added  by  the  grower — would  be  of 
great  value;  this,  as  stated,  we  have  been 
unable  to  accomplish  ;  we  have,  however,  com- 
puted the  average  of  prices  reported  by  sev- 
eral houses,  on  different  fruits ;  they  do  not 
represent  the  actual  average  results,  because, 
the  prices  only  being  averaged,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  size  of  the  lot,  a  high  price  for  a 
small  lot  entirely  offsets  a  low  price  for  a  large 
lot;  if  one  crate  of  plums  sold  at  $3  and  200 
crates  sold  at  50  cents,  the  average  price 
would  appear  as  $1.75,  when  the  real  average 
would  be  about  52^  cents.  Presumably  the 
higher  prices  received  were  for  small  lots,  and 
the  price  averages  only,  as  given  below,  are 
too  high ;  for  example,  the  average  of  the 
prices  realized  for  plums  by  one  of  the  Boston 
auction  houses  last  July  was  $1.22  per  half 
crate,  while  the  real  average  for  the  total 
number  of  crates  sold  was  only  $1.01;  the 
average  of  the  prices  obtained  for  peaches  by 
the  same  house  for  the  same  month  was  $1.81, 
which  would  indicate  excellent  business ;  but 
upon  close  examination  we  find  that  39,457% 
crates  sold  by  the  house  that  month  realizeci 
$37,.5.S8.86,  averaging  about  95  cents  per  half 
crate,  while  the  actual  cost  of  packing  and 
delivering  in  Boston  is  80  cents,  leaving  only 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  growing 
and  picking,  which  is  very  poor  business; 
when  we  state  that  these  simple  statements 
of  the  business  of  one  auction  house  for  one 
month  on  two  varieties  of  fruit  represents  the 
work  of  a  clerk  for  several  days,  some  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  labor  involved  in  getting 
the  real  facts  of  the  fresh  fruit  situation ;  it 
is,  however,  an  expense  which  growers  must 
incur  in  order  to  reach  any  intelligent  judg- 
ment of  what  is  likely  to  pay  and  what  will 
not  pay ;  without  these  investigations  we  can 
only  continue  in  our  present  haphazard  meth- 
ods which  lead  to  bankruptcy.  In  the  two 
following  months  of  August  and  September 
the  average  of  prices  realized  for  peaches  by 
the  same  Boston  house  was  96  and  71  cents 
respectively,  the  actual  cost  of  packing  and 
delivering  of  twenty-pound  crates  from  most 
points  being  80  cents ;  what  the  real  average 
receipts  per  crate  were  for  those  months  we 
can  only  conjecture,  as  we  have  been  unable 
to  work  them  out ;  they  would  certainly  show 
heavy  loss. 

The  following  shows  the  average  of  prices, 
without  regard  to  the  size  of  lots,  realized  on 
plums  by  the  two  largest  commission  shippers 
to  the  close  of  October,  at  three  cities,  with 
the  (30st  of  delivering  the  goods  to  those 
points  computed  by  adding  to  the  charge  for 
freight  and  refrigeration,  the  commission  on 
the  price  realized  and  17  cents  per  crate  for 
packing  and  loading.  No  estimate  was  made 
for  local  freights,  and  refrigeration  was  esti- 


mated at  the  rate  from  San  Jose,  Suisun, 
Stockton  and  Woodland : 

Chicago.      Minneapolis.     New  York. 
Cost.  Rec'd.   Cost.  Reo'd.   Cost.  Rec'd. 

June  $.70    $.93     $....     $....     $.85  $1.39 

July  75       1.60        .72      1.23        .86  1.61 

August  70        .90        .68       .67        .  82  .95 

September  .68  .77  .67  .63  .81  .88 
October  71      1.15   83  1.49 

These  figures  should  be  studied  only  in  the 
light  of  the  explanation  above  given.  If  the 
actual  average  price  per  crate,  worked  out, 
should  prove  as  much  below  the  average  of  re- 
ported prices  as  in  the  Boston  example,  it 
would  show  a  condition  of  affairs  in  the  months 
when  most  fruit  goes  forward  which  can 
never  be  remedied  by  any  reduction  in 
freights  possible  with  the  use  of  refrigerator 
cars  of  the  present  style.  It  is  assumecl,  how- 
ever, in  computing  the  above  costs,  that  all 
fruit  was  shipped  in  refrigerators.  There 
were  probably  very  few  plums  shipped  in  ven- 
tilators. California  Fruit  Exchange, 
By  Edward  F.  Adams,  Mgr. 


"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  a  sim- 
ple and  convenient  remedy  for  Bronchial 
Affections  and  Coughs.  Carry  them  in  your 
pocket.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


To  sow  SEEDS  is  one  thing.  To  sow  good  seeds 
is  another.  It  is  the  desire  of  our  farmers  to  get 
hardy  seeds.  Northern  grown  seeds  seem  to  be  in 
demand.  H.  W.  Buckbee  of  the  Rockford  Seed 
Farms,  Rockford,  Ills.,  advertises  seeds  grown  in 
various  States  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  This 
firm  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation,  and  orders 
entrusted  to  him  will  be  rightly  attended  to. 


Something  for  the  Housewife. 

The  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper,  advertised  In 
this  paper,  is  especially  adapted  to  Family  Use, 
and  is  unexcelled  for  chopping  sausage  and  mince 
meat,  Hamburg  steak  for  dyspeptics,  tripe,  scrap 
meat  for  the  poultry,  corn  fritters,  etc.  The 
appreciative  and  economical  housewife  will  find 
so  many  points  of  merit  in  this  labor  and  time 
saving  article,  as  to  find  time  to  wonder  how  she 
ever  got  along  without  it.  For  furthei  information 
we  would  advise  our  readers  to  send  to  The  Enter- 
prise Manufacturing  Co.,  Third  and  Dauphin  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  for  one  of  their  Illustrated 
catalogues,  which  are  cheerfully  furnished  on 
application. 


Choice  Citrus  Trees  and  Straw- 
berry Specialties. 


The  greatest  importance  in  fruit  culture  Is  in 
starting  right,  with  the  best  and  most  profitable 
varieties.  It  never  pays  to  plant  a  poor,  cheap 
tree  or  variety,  in  any  kind  of  fruit,  no  more  than 
It  does  to  raise  poor,  scrawny  live  stock.  The 
Home  Nurseries  of  Pasadena  have  the  finest  stock 
of  Citrus  Trees  of  the  best  varieties  raised  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  also  a  fine  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants  of  the  tried  and  truly  best  varieties, 
amongst  the  rest  the  wonderful  Arizona  Everbear- 
ing. Also  a  large  stock  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  varieties  of  Deciduous  Trees  and  Vines. 
Write  to  the  Proprietors  for  information  and 
prices.   Hewitt  &  Corson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 

Whayioix^ojro^ 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  THE  EARTH 

THOROUGHLY,  EASILY  AND  ECONOMICALLY  CULXIV//\XED 


-WITH  THE  NEW- 


Macleod  Patent  Cultivator  and  Harrow. 


Manufactured  by  the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works,  Benicia,  Cal. 

No.  1-5-tooth.  cuts  3  feet,  with  shaftB  for  one  ^'>';?^;-  ;;-;;;;;;;;;-;;;-;;;;:;;::::::::::::::^^  00 

No  3-8      "  4  feet  8  inches,  with  shafts  for  one  horse    35  00 

No  5-9      •'        "    5    "     4      "       with  poie  tor  tvvo  hordes   38  00 

No.  6-H    "         "     6    "     8      "  " 

A  roMBINATION  TOOL,  either  one  or  two-horse  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  Adapted  for  all 
^  rft.in,?;  nf  Koll  and  .all  k^^^^  Will  harrow  or  cultivate.    Any  style  teeth  can  be  used.  Will 

can  v  a  man  bygone  ilo^  Cultivator  lu  a  few  moments. 

Break  pin  attachment  on  every  shovel.  ^  ,,.,,,„. 

    ,•  set 

best 
one 
nds 

!Swor\;^'a»ea^'wm>'a  man'Hdb^  any  ot'K^r' wUh  a":n^n  waltf^i^:  «.  This  machine  Is  at  <5^^^^ 

marvel  of  simplicity  and  the  acme  of  perfection. 
THl 

tlio^'|h^'«'J.^Pj;5L«Jl!li:,^,'f.'?^^  a  hay  rake,  BECAUSE  U  does 

re  and  b 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Where  Are  Our  Grange  Writers? 


While  the  editor  cannot  feel  that  he 
is  personally  to  be  blamed  for  it,  still 
he  feels  uncomfortable  in  being  com- 
pelled to  send  the  paper  to  press  so 
many  times  lately  with  little  or  no 
grange  news.  The  worthy  master  is 
out  of  the  State  in  attendance  upon 
the  National  Grange,  the  worthy  sec- 
retary has  not  been  heard  from  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee over  a  month  ago,  the  past 
masters  appear  to  have  forgotten  how 
to  write.  Bro.  Ohleyer  and  Sister 
Ashley  are  still  faithful;  but  there 
ought  to  be  others  in  the  grange  col- 
umn. We  had  hoped  to  have  a  report 
of  the  anniversary  exercises  at  San 
Jose,  but  it  has  not  come  as  yet. 

The  only  grange  caller  at  the  Rural 
office  during  the  week  was  Past  Master 
Overhiser,  who  reports  everything 
moving  along  in  its  usual  channel  in 
San  Joaquin.  The  only  bit  of  grange 
news  he  had  to  report  was  the  forth- 
coming visit  of  San  Joaquin  Pomona 
(Grange  to  Lockeford  Grange  on  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  the  current  month. 

Up  to  the  present  writing  no  com- 
plete report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Grange'has  been  received; 
but  the  papers  are  l^eginning  to  arrive, 
and  next  week  wo  hope  to  have  ab- 
stracts of  the  reports  with  a  letter 
from  Worthv  Master  Roache. 


Grange    Election   and  Other 
flatters. 


Yuba  City  Grange  held  its  annual 
election  December  1st,  and  the  names 
of  the  members  chosen  to  carry  aloft 
the  grange  banner  for  the  coming  year 
is  as  follows:  Master,  P.  L.  Bunce; 
Overseer.  Glenn  Harter;  Lecturer, 
Maud  Green;  Stewart,  Lon  Grafis; 
Assistant  Steward,  Fritz  Cai-lson; 
Chaplain,  Carrie  Pratt;  Treasurer, 
Jennie  Starr;  Secretary,  A  Hie  Robin- 
son; Gate  Keeper,  Geo.  Ohleyer  Jr.; 
Pomona,  Etta  Gray;  Flora,  Emma 
Carlson;  Ceres,  Eva  Miller;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Ella  Meeker;  Or- 
ganist, Dora  Kells;  Trustee,  Geo. 
Ohleyer  Sr. 

The  attendance  was  quite  large  and 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
election.  That  wai-horse  of  the  grange, 
P.  L.  Bunce,  was  recalled  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government  after  a  year's 
rest  and  two  years'  continuous  service 
before.  All  the  other  offices  were 
worthily  bestowed  and  the  grange  is 
well  provided  for  for  another  year. 
The  afternoons  being  so  v(>ry  .short,  no 
other  work  was  attempted,  but  in  two 
weeks  another  and  last  meeting  for  the 
year  will  take  place,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  business  and  the  good  of  the 
order. 

The  weather  was  cool  and  spring- 
like, the  roads  splendid  and  all  vegeta- 
tion smiling  since  the  late  rain.  The 
rainfall  to  date,  a  little  under  3i  inches, 
is  nearly  an  average  for  the  seasons, 
but  commencing  early,  September  29th, 
then  taking  a  recess  for  three  weeks, 
then  another  for  six  weeks,  the  total 
did  not  moisten  the  soil  as  if  it  had 
fallen  during  a  single  week.  Still,  veg- 
etation and  pastures  are  in  a  forward 
state  and  better  than  of  average  sea- 
sons. 

Much  plowing  and  seeding  has  been 
done,  but  owing  to  the  reasons  men- 
tioned the  conditions  have  not  been  of 
the  best.  But  of  course  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  situation  that  should  call  for 
alarm  or  even  comment  and  that  could 
not  be  set  right  by  another  inch  of 
moisture  and  some  warm  weather 
before  the  Christmas  holidays.  As  a 
rule,  germination  is  not  quick,  even  in 
California,  of  seeds  sown  in  the  latter 
half  of  December  and  forepart  of  Janu- 
ary, hence  it  is  desirable  to  secure  an 
even  and  robust  start  for  the  seed, 
even  though  the  sprouts  make  but 
little  show  above   ground,  for,  once 


started,  the  roots  will  keep  the  young 
grain  alive  though  the  seeds  perish. 

As  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge  now, 
about  the  usual  acreage  will  he  devoted 
to  grain.  Possibly  the  acreage  of 
barley  will  be  in  excess  of  late  years, 
and  of  wheat  less  to  correspond,  but 
the  difference  is  not  marked.  All  ma- 
terials which  enter  into  grain  growing, 
such  as  seed,  feed,  labor,  teams,  imple- 
ments and  land,  being  cheap  and 
abundant,  there  is  no  other  course  for 
the  farmer  to  pursue  but  to  try  again. 
Somebody  will  go  to  the  wall  in  this 
business,  but  the  California  fanner 
thinks  he  at  least  will  not  be  the  first. 

(iEOlUlE  On  1, EVER. 

Yuba  City,  Dec.  2,  18!U. 

From  Stockton  Grange. 


The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  this 
county  are  becoming  impatient  at  the 
dearth  of  grange  news  in  their  space  in 
the  RuR.vL.  Two  numbers  lately  had 
not  a  word  to  show  that  they,  as  an 
order,  had  not  been  stricken  from  the 
activities  of  life.  What  has  become  of 
the  W^orthy  Secretary's  column  and 
the  grange  correspondents  all  over  the 
State  ?  What  has  become  of  Stockton 
grange's  correspondent  ?  I  plead 
guilty  and  pledge  to  do  better  here- 
after. 

After  the  busy  time  of  the  State 
session  we  paid  bills  and  straightened 
out  things  with  the  best  feelings  and 
gratulations  in  the  world  at  its  suc- 
cess. Our  friends  praised  the  aims 
and  works  of  our  order  and  we  smoothed 


our  plumage  and  said  ._we  knew  all 
along  that  it  was  the  best  of  all  orders 

to  make  good  citizens.   

The  heaviest  of  all  October  rains 
prevented  one  of  our  meetings,  and  set 
many  of  the  brothers  to  seeding.  Oats 
came  up  to  be  turned  under  and  feed 
became  good,  but  now  is  drying  up. 
Then  came  the  exciting  elections,  in- 
tensified by  low  prices  and  lack  of 
work.     Under    our  lecturer,  music, 

!  readings  pertinent  to  the   times  and 
recitations  fill  an  important  half  hour. 
Thanksgivintf,  in  spite  of  the  condi- 

j  tions  of  this  hard  year,  found  us  with 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  even  if  we 
have  less  than  we  used  to  have.  We 
are  better  off  as  a  class  than  other 

[  laborers.  The  grange  teaches  economy 
and  industry,  and  they  are  capital. 
Our  attendance  is  good,  interested  and 
cordial.  A.  A. 

Stockton,  Nov.  28,  18!t4. 


lO  POUNDS  OF  OUR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

75=Cent  Teas, 

PACKED  IN  A  CANISTER,  FOR  $5.00. 


GIVEN  FREE 

With  each  Caoister 
I  Your  choice  of  any  of  the  folluwins;  BEAUTIFUL 
I  AND  USEFUL  PRESENTS: 

A  vtT.v  pretty  Deeorated  Breakf.ist  Sot  o(  is  pes. 

A  bPimtlfiil  Eiienived  Water  Set  of  8  pes. 

A  pair  of  HanriHonie  Vawes.  12  ins.  hi^jli. 

A  pair  iif  Eleeaiit  liisque  Fiirures. 
!  A  liainty  Five  O'cloek  Tete-a-Tete  Tea  Set  of  it  poR. 

A  wet  of  Cliiiia  Cake  Plates.  CiinldH. 

A  Hci  of  n.iintv  Tliiii  Cliiii.i  Dec,  CvipH  and  Sanoers. 
1  All  e.\(iiiiKil.'  Dec-.  Cliliia  S.ilail  .Set. 
j  A  prelly  Dec.  Chin.-l  Ic^  Cream  Set. 

I  Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

!  52  to  58  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


We  niaiuifaetiire  tlie  oelebnited  Asplrnvall  rcilatd  I'laiiler.  A-|iinwall  Potato  Cutter, 
Aspliiwall  I'aris  (ireeii  SpriiilJer,  etc.  Every  Uiacliltie  wairaiited.  Tlie-^e  rnacljlnes 
greatly  reduce  tlie  cost  of  raisirc,'  |)otatoes.    Seud  lor  Frer  llliistraK-U  Cutalogue. 

XSPINIWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,     48  Sabin  St.,  Jaclcson,  MIcli. 


/CT^ORSE  BLANKETS 


ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 
Made  In  230  Styles. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
*       ^      All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

Wm.  AVH  K-s  &  Sons,  Philad*. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Ileportrd   hy  Dewey  &  Co.,  Floiieer  I'uteiit 
Solicitors  for  I'aclHc  CoHHt. 


CONSUMPTION  :  LEAH;S  ALL  STEEL  HURROWS 

80  PKOUOUNCED 

By  the  Physicians 

SEVERE 

COUCH 

At  Night 

Spitting  Blood 

Given  Over  by  the  Doctors ! 

LIFE  SAVED  BY 

AVER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL 


Kntirely  of  Steel.  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market.    Write  for  «le»crii>tive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.,  Mansfield,  0. 

"  THE  MARKET  GARDEN," 

A  MON  l  in.V  .Icll  HNAI.  KDH 

MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  TRUCKERS. 
.'jO**.  a  >'ear  in  a<l^■allee.   Saniitle  copy  mailed  Free 
on  application.  .\ddreHH 
TIIK  M.VKKKT  tiAKDKN  COMI'ANV. 
Ho.\  624.  MINNFAl'OMS.  MINN. 


P.  o 


"Seven  years  ago,  my  wife  liad  a 
severe  attack  of  lung  trotil'le  winch 
the  pliysielaiis  pronounced  coiisnmptioii. 
The  cough  was  extremely  distressing, 
especially  at  night,  and  was  frequently 
attended  with  the  spitting  of  blood. 
The  doctors  being  unable  to  help  her. 
I  induced  her  to  try  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral, and  was  surprised  at  the  great 
relief  it  gave.  Before  using  one  whole 
bottle,  she  was  cured,  so  that  now  she  is 
quite  strong  and  healthy.  That  tliis 
medicine  saved  my  wife's  life,  1  have  not 
the  least  doubt."  —  K.  Moituis,  Mem- 
phis. Tenn. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT   THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
oooooooooeoooooooooooo 


DEWEY  &  CO. 

Patent  A§[cnts,^ 


KOU  THE  WEKK  KNDlNfi  NOV.  l.i.  IKH. 
,Sj.i,i»iJ.— I'KMKii.nEK— K.  L.  Brown,  S.  F. 
.VJii.a^-.— Jto.x-WiHiNG  Mai'hinb— E.   A.  Cooley, 

Cloverdale,  Cal. 
521),liti-<.— Saw  Handle— M.  .M.  Cope,  No.vo,  Cal. 
.W.l.2.i7.— I'AN  LABEi.iMi  MAfHiNE— C.  R.  Fraser, 

S.  F. 

.VJK,ii;i4.-Si,ii)iN(:  Catk— I).  Kulton,  Knterprise,  Or. 
.VJ1i,:KM.— Th.m  e  Ho(pk— .1.  VV.  Himes.  Chehalis.  Or. 
.VJ<.i.^«H.— HKVKHsiNi;  (iKAIt— .1.  HopUirU,  S.  F. 
Saii.JftSi.— Cahkikh— K.  I).  Hnme.  Cold  Heach.  Or. 
.VJ!i.95(i.-Raii.wav  Raii^A.  F.  La  Shells,  Biggs, 
Cal. 

.Sail.v'HJ.— Pi A.NOFdKTE— F.  B.  LoDg.  Los  Augelos, 
Cal. 

sat.H?.— Oahment  Fastener— O.  Van  Oostrum, 

Portland,  Or. 
23,788.— Badoe  Design— C.  F.  Dorrance,  Portland. 

Or. 

KOK  WEEK  ENKINfi  Nt>V.  dO.  1894. 

S-Jli.-iKH.— Nekdi.eThkkadek— P.  Brallev,  Oakland. 
Cal. 

.Vi9.;«il.— TliiTMATOR— L.  A  Buchanan,  Stanford 
University,  Cal. 

5a9,.551.— Stretching  Band  Saws— HoUingsworth 
&  Korbel,  S.  F. 

5-,1i,4!),V— TiiACTioN  Engine— B.  Jackson,  S.  F. 

5i9.5(il.— Wheeled  Scraper— T.  J.  Kelly,  Los  An- 
geles. Cal. 

52Si.44ii— Lighting,    etc.,    Street  La.mps  —  C. 

Kewell.  S.  F. 
,VJ«,ii62.— Garden  Tool— C.  G.  Mortensou,  Lorln, 

Cal. 

.W.i,4I)8  — Removing  Locomotive  Ashes— A.  Rey- 
nolds, Seattle,  Wash. 
SiB.ew.- Medicating  Air— R.  W.  Rogers,  S.  V. 
.'>a9,4«.5.— Telephone  System— .1.  L  Sabin,  S.  F. 
52i),6;«.— VS'hench— W.  N.  Smith,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal 
NoTK  — Collies  of  IT.  S.  and  Foreipn  patentH  fiir- 
niBlied  b.v  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  HhorteBt  lime  possible 
(b,v  mail  for  teleeraplile  order).     Anieri<'an  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  jreneral  patent  busi- 
ness for  Paeltic  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
lierfect  swurity.  at  reasjnable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


ANNUAL  mEEXING. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  GRANGERS-  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
for  the  election  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year, 
will  take  place  at  the  oltlce  of  the  Bank,  in  the 
citv  of  .San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on 
TUESDAY,  the  Kth  dav  of  .Jannarv,  18515,  at  1 
o'clock  P.  M.  ALBERT  MONTPELLIER, 

Cashier  and  Manager. 

San  Francisco,  December  4th,  1894. 


50%  SAVED   -   -   -  ^60.00 

Best  Gang  Plow  on  Earth. 

^eO.OO   -   -   -   50%  SAVED. 

Flying  Dutchman  4-Furrow  Gang. 

LTp  to  date,  with  Land  Gauge  and  Extra  .Shares,  ^OO.OO 
We  ship  everywhere. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

421  and  423 

yWarket  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  II.  t;UKKK,  t;2i;  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hoi- 
steiim;  uraae  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 


J  KKSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

JERSKY.S— Fine  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  Bulls  for  sale 
at  San  Geronimo.  Address  Roy  Bros..  Nicasio,  Cal 

P.  H.  IVIURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Fetaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTKR  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultr.v.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  In  187(1. 


Poultry. 


FOR  SAIjE  —  400  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer's  flock  cheap.  Eggs  in  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  anything  you  want  in  Ply- 
mouth Bocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
I  have  hiuidreds  as  good  as  can  be  fonud  In 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference,  People's  Bank,  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgeus,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEiiHORNS  Thoroughbred  young  Stock 

for  sale.  Eggs,  $1,  $2  and  K  per  IS.  C.  W.  Hansen, 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 

■WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illtistrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

M.  MII-I-ICH,  Blisio,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshires. 

WELLlN<iTON'S    IMPROVEIJ    EG(J  FOOD 

(or  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  HlIRKE,(',2r.  Market  St.,  S.F.-  BERKSHIRES. 


FORTY  HEAD   Berkshires  and  Poland  Cliinas. 
Chas.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal.    Box  2H:i. 


J.  P.  A.SHLEY,  Linden,  San  .Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorksliire  Swine. 


MONROE   MILLER,    Elisio,  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Registered  BerKShlre  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  ANI>  POLAND-CHINA  HOCiS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Wm.  Nile's  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  t87(>. 


TYLER  REACH.  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Yon  Cilii  Larj^ely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Ni'tting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
trv  Appliances  generally.  Itemem- 
hrr  the  ReKt  is  the  Cheapeat.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1H17  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

CO/Vl  F»rt  IN"V, 

1312  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


IITRTT  PP  JUBILEE.  JUBILEE.  —  The  late  Im- 
U\JOlL.CE,  provemenls  on  the  Jubilee  Haicher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  Is  a  perfect  self-regul;itlng 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  anil  an 
entirely  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  '200,  SOO  .-ind  .'iOO-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  F.  WHITMAN,  Agent.  '^046  Alame  la  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda, Cal.   Send  for  circular. 


IPRANK    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Ro.sa  Nation;il 
B:ink.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.CV/Uhlte  Leghorns. 
S.  C  BroiA/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F'l'ymouth  RocUs, 
Black  /V\lnorcas. 

Eggs,  *.S  per  1.3. -%«  *S-Send  for  Circular. 


loned  Deo.  18  next.  Elegant  illuBtrationu  of  the  ereat- 
est  harness  horses.  Maunlficent  supplements  for  tram- 
iaa.  Special  articles,  stories,  poetry  and  statistics  by 
best  talent,  inclosed  in  an  elegant,  unique  handsome 
doable  cover,  litbocraphed  in  12  colors.  Price  50  ots. 
Agents wanted-spec  nl  terms.  Begularweeklr edition 
inoluding_Xma8  No  ,  »2  a  year  Send  for  free  sample 
copy       THE  HORfeE  REVIEW  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


IIGHTNING 


LARGEST 

^WELLMACHINERYworks. 

All  kinds  of  tool^.  Konune  I  on  driller  by  using  our 
Adaniiintineproces!*;can  takeacore.  Perfected  Ec<moni. 
icsl  Artesian  Pumping  Riirs  to  work  by  Steam  Air.eU;. 
Letushelpvou.  THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 
Aarora,  Ill.i   Chlcaco,  IIL)   Dallas,  Tex. 


To  Orange-Growers. 

The  largest  crop  and  best  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  containing 

Not  Less  than  1 20/0  Actual  Potash.(K.o) 

This  i.s  equally  true  of  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 


Our  books  on  Potash  are  sent  free.  They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save 
VOU  dollars.  ..  ,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  Ne-w  York. 


ENTERPRISE 

-w-TINNED  -m 

MeatClioppefJ 

FOR  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat, 
Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics, 
Tripe,  &c.,  &c. 


For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade 


The  Entorprise  MTg  Co 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sts.,  IMiilada."^* 

SEND  FOK  (  ATAUKiUE,  FliEE. 


Farm  and  Fireside  Bays: 

"  It,  is  the  only  Meat  Chopper 
we  ever  .saw  that  we  Would 
give  house  room.   It  has 
proven  such  a  very  use- 
(S'^KOk    ful  machine  that  we 
IQ  ^ff^  want  our  readers  to 
enjoy    its  benefits 
with  us." 


Guaranteed 
to  CHOP, 
Not  GRIND 
the  Meat. 


American 

Aftrioultiirist  says  : 

We  have  given  this 
Meat  (.Chopper  a  thorough 
trial  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results.    They  excel 
anything  of  the  kind  made 
n  either  hemisphere." 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special;  2  sweepstakes ;  ,S 
firsts;  4  seconds. 

AVe  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

SESSIOINS  <&  CO., 

p.  O  Box  686.  Lob  Angeles,  Cal 


^^^^^^^1  ''^^^^^j^  H^^^^^  'j^^^H     ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^i 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALI^  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan   Food  Co., 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

730  HAkKET  STRERT,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS    OH  EAR. 

Send  stamp  for^catalogue. 


Short -Horn  Bulls 

OF  MILKING  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

ItaUen  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

Tlioii8aii«lp«  ill  Sue* 
ce!!i»ful  Operation. 

/SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 
SELF-NKGULA  TINQ. 

Guarnnte*'*!  to  hatcha 
larje*'r  percentage  of 

fertiTejpgf-B,  nfc  lesw  cost, 
than  any  ot  her  Incubator. 
Send  tic.  for  UIub. Catalog. 
(Circulars  Free. 
114 to!  32  9.6th  Ht.,Qiilnfy,lll. 


First  cla33 
Hatcber  made. 
QEO.  H.  STAHL, 


CALIFORNIA 

CollegTof  Vetmry  Surgeons 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Sts. 


INOUBATORSi 


We  Warrant  ^ 
The  Reliable* 

r.,.-    -fc^ri-..  =z__  ToHtttchtii»percentSKL»KKouiaTiNO* 

>  Cliuil  ^f^'p— ^  lJurablo,  Corteot  In  Principle.  Lendet  ^ 

*  fowls  \    e   tt^  at  World's  Fair.  6ots.  Id  stamp,  for  . 

■jf  \  "  "       new  112  pajre  PtMiltry  OuWo  and  Cata.  ^ 

■^toroe  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  madp  plain.    Bwl.RocIt  Informatinn.  * 

■k  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  CcQuincy,  Ml.  * 
★★★★★★★★A***************** 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatphps  Chickens  hy  Steam. 
Absolutely  nelf-re^ulntine. 
The  sImpIeHt,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  flrst-clusa  Hatcher 
In  the  market  Olrculars free. 
iRTBIi  <fc  CO.,  (tuiDcy,  Ul. 


OUR 


K01>S,  Spanish  Needles  and  Dip  N  ■edle.s 
are  the  best  Instruments  for  huntins  miner- 
als    BEN.  G.  STAUFPER.  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


Regular  seHsioii  eoniinenceH  tlie^^tirst  week 
in  .January,  18»fl. 

For  prospectus  giving  all  information  as  to  cur- 
riculum, fees,  etc.,  address  the  Secretary, 

F.  A.  NIEF,  B.  Sc.,  D.  V.  S., 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


B 


KPiTDE'DG  SEND  FOR 
bUk  O  Sample  oopy  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  HiiDdsomiil;  Illnstrated  Drr  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Otalog.  of  DLC  OUrrLICO 

FliKK.  Till'.  A.  1.  ROOTCOa,  Aledlna,0. 


Krercti'l.oaderl 
$£>.00 

RIFLES  $1.75 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

kiDiln  oiiCAp  r  ilmn 

Itt-forc  jou  tmj  wml 
for  «i  p»«te  cftUloRue. 

POWELL  4  CLEMENT  CO. 

IVU1li>liiSI.,ClDtln>lltl,0. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  P  ANY. 


CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DKAI-KKS  IN  

RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKli,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNIC  I^os  Angeles 

BL.AKF,,  McFALL&  Ct)   I'orlland,  Or. 

SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

_  _         (Established  1861). 
r  ^1  rC  Weekly.  33  pages.  $1  a  year. 
Bn  K  H  Bl  too -page  ^-.-^M^.-^. 
I    1 1  t  L  Bee-Book 
'  M  ™  Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Houey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

m  Kll'th  Ave. 
rWIICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 -AND  

lit  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


WOP  CrtLIFORNIrt.W 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JNCOUPORATSD  APBII,.  1874 


Capital  I'ald  lip  *  I , (MX), 000 

Reserve  Fund  mill  llllcllvliled  rrollts,  i:iO,000 
Ulvldeiuls  I'aicI  to  .Stoekliolders. . . .  »'Si,00O 

 OKKICEKS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEU.... Cashier  and  Manafrer. 
PRANK  Mcmullen  secretary. 

General  liaiikliiff.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Hills  of  Exi-haiig-e  Boug-lit  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  ('ottntr.v  Produce  a  Speclalt.v. 

January  I,  WM.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olivre.  DifD. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Lure  Potash. 

T.    W/.    artCK-SOlN    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  8S(>  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


U   I6&I8  DRUMMST  S.F.V 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
723  /VlftRKET  STREET, 

San  Fkancisco,  Cai,. 
Open  All  Year.   :    A.  VAN  DER  NAItLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  !i!i!5;  Bullion  and  < 'lilorlnatlon 
Assay,  8S2.5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $1U.  Full  course  of 
assaying, $50.   KstalilUlied  l««4.  Send  for  Circular. 

WACOH  AND 

bUALto 

HDUKcn  &  CD.  is-ia  drumm  street. &f 

I'olJLTfiY/ifiD^jock  book. 

Nii.KS'  n<*w  inaniiiil  and  rfft'i-enc*-  Ixiok  on  subjects 
coiiiieeteri  wllli  HucccHsfiil  Poultr.v  and  sioeU  Rals- 
liitr  oil  llic  P;icllie  Coast.  A  New  Edlllou.  over  100 
pai-'fH  proriisclv  IlliiHlriited  with  handsoiiie.  lifelike 
illiiHlratloDB  of  llic  dllfi'iTiit  viirlellrH  of  Poultry 
and  Live  Stock.  Price,  posliKild.  .Mici-iilH.  Address 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRES.S  ntTic-  .g;ni  F.-iiiiclx-'o  Cul. 

A  Well  Educated  Hoiticullurist  of  Long  Experience 

wishes  a  situation;  Is  able  to  assume  manage- 
ment of  tine  country  residence,  greenhouses,  or- 
chard and  nursery.  Please  address  U  SCHERF, 
a7H  Orchard  .Street,  San  Jose. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY 


-FOR- 


First -Class  Fruit  Trees. 

HARRY  E.  HULBERT,  Prop. 

Crower  aud  Dealer  in 

General  INui-sery  Stock.. 
Salesyard,  Cor.  Third  and  Davis  Sts. 

Please  send  for  Price  Lists. 

223  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


lOO.OOO 

Olix/e;  Xre^s, 

Mission  and  Nevadillo, 

Three-Year-old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

HOTTOM  PRICES. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 
NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Sparli's  Mammoth 

AND  ROIAL  IPRICOTS  aid  PRUNES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 

Befoio  purcbashing  elsewhere  write  

H.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON.  Orange  Trees. 


RIO  BONTTO  NURSERIES,  Big:gs,  Butte  Co..  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     F  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR  SK'tiClrtLT-V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Paclflo  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

Ja*  Acknowledf  ed  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BIses.  Butte  Countv^  Oal. 


James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 

Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Has  a  Choice  Stock  of  YEARLING  NURSERY 

TREES  for  this  season's  plunlint?.  Guaranteed 
free  from  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  limes. 

Blenheim,  Royal  and  French  Apricots. 

Hungarian,  Tragedy  and  French  Prunes. 

Burbank.  Satsuma  and  Kelsey  Plums. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra.  La  Prima.  Texas  Prolific,  I.  X.  L  , 
Nonpariel  and  Languedoc  Almonds. 

Salway,  Crawford,  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari- 
eties of  Peaches. 

Also  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.   Don't  forget  to  write  for 
particulars.   Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.   Address  all  communications, 
J.  A.  ANDERSON.  Lodi,  Cal. 


OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  Cal. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

BeHt  Market  lierr.v  known:  larif.  tirni  and  his- 
eluuH.  stands  travel  lincl.v.  b.-ars  initn<;n»fly,  and 
lias  two  crops  a  .year:  M  cents  per  dozen;  f:i  per  lOU. 
Also  Strawberries.  Blackberries.  Gooseberries.  Cur- 
rants, etc  ,  of  the  linest  Imported  varieties.  Prices 
on  application.  L.  I'.  McCVNN,  .Santsi  Cruz,  C'iil. 


KikIiIimI  Iri  PH  of  I  he  l<-H<rni|;  >Hrl<-tli-K.  one  and 
two-year  l»i<U.  »ls<>  si-e<llin|;  I  r<-<'S  rroin 
oiii-  to  four  years  old  —  all  Kood.  thrifty 
stuck,  free  from  scale. 

Also,  a  general  variety  of 

Nursery  Stock  and  Trees. 

Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

OroyiuI  C™  AssociATioiil 

OROVILLE.  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL, 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Crapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERKUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoni 
Plums;  Bungoume  Japan  Apricots,  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


XD         FT  ^2    A    FINE  ASSORTMENT. 
— .■■—vi^^   best    varieties,    free  from 
—  AND  pesls  of  any  kind.  FrunaH 

I — I     r«  siiii'Mil,  Itinf;,  Kostraver 

■  1  ^3   nn<l   .Muriloeli  Cherries: 

lilack  ('Hliloriila  Kl)f";  Kl<e  S.ift  .Sliell  hiiiI 
other  .'VIiiikikIh:  Aiiierleaii  Sweet  ('heHlnuts; 
Pr»-p»rtiirleiis  Waliiuts.  Hardv  mountain  prown 
OraiiKe  Trees.  Our  oranpes  have  stood  2-.'  degrees 
this  winter  without  Injury,  liullar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  .SILVA  it  .SON.  LInculu,  Placer  County. 
California. 


Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.'s  new  and  complete  Fruit  Tree  Catalogue 

will  interest  you.  All  you  need  to  do  to  get  it  is  to  send  your  name  and  address  to 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  m-9  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED  1878. 


;  ESTABLISHED  IR-V?. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 


^apa  Yalley  j^urseries. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

NEW  JAPANESE  PLUHS 


ALL  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 


Stock  Home-Grown,  Healthy  and  Unlrrigated. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  New  si'kciai^  citictTLARS. 
Fruits  all  Tested  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm.  Also, 
Qreenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs  (direct  importation). 
Seeds,  Etc.  Everything  first-class.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.  Special  quotations  to  large  planters. 


LEONARD  COATES, 

[NAF»rt   Crt  LIF='ORNIrt. 

E.  J.  Bo\A/en, 

SEED  riERCHANT. 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address — 

SIS,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
6S  Front  St.,  Portland.  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.   Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hov\/lancl  Bros., 

POMONA.  CAL 

BACKFiLKSof  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  {2.50  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  volumes),  $4.  Inserted  in 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  50  cents  additional  per 
rolume. 


i^-n  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 

^7  Lvlw'IV  l^vr  11    fore  purchasing  your  Trees  or 


Nursery. 


Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


■^J^  REUftfikE  SEEDS 

Awarded  World's  Columbian  (Jraud  Uri/.e 
Medal  for  Purity.    Always  Fresh  and  Keilalilc 

SPECIAL  OFFER:,?';"'-  ""'y      '      s«:n;J  ^ 

.-Q.^^  .  o  .  o  ■  f> liberal  package  each  of  New 
Holland  Cabbage  and  New  Dixie  Water  .Melon 
Beautiful  Seed  and  I'lant  Catalogue  TBEE.  Addieu 
Ktonue  H.  W.  BUCKBEE,  RocKford,  Ills. 

P.O.  Boi    1.-    _  Itockfqrd  Sa«d>armB.  _ 


"Trees  F'or   Sale  ! 

First  Class,  4  to  6  feet,  at  $30  per  1000.   Inspector's  Certificate  furnished. 

P.  W.  TREAT,  Concord,  Cal. 


Olive  Trees :    FRUIT  TREES. 


IN  VARIETY. 


FRHNCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 


For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad  Apple,  Peach.  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
dress 


JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


TREES. 

First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  CaL 


YROBOLAN  JMuRSERY. 

No  Irrigation. 

Oro\Ayttrs    of   all    the  Leading; 
Varieties  of  F'rult  Trees. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards, 

Alameda  County.  Cal. 


HOW  10  GROW  THEM. 

.1  .Miiniial  ot   .Ma'tlituls    » liicli  hiive  Yielded 
(iieutest  Success:  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapte,!  to  the  Diflerent 
Districts  of  the  estate. 

Practical.  E.xpllcli.  Coiiipreheuslve.  Eiiil>od.vluC 
h  H  e.xpeHc-iice  and  nietliods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful srowirs.  and  coiistitutinf,'  a  trustworthy  guide 
b.v  whlcli  the  lnc.\|j.  rienced  may  succcssfu'llv  pro- 
due  till-  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Secontl  edition,  rcvlsi-d  and  enlartrcd.  It.v  RowABO 
J.  WiCKSoN,  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Hurilciiltiire  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  I'iicific  liurul  PrrM,  San  Francisco;  See  v  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Sooleiy;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Lavfje  Ofdii'...  yjH  inmrs,  fully  iltuttraled,  price.  •3.0<> 
pimtliat'l. 

Foil  S.AI.E  UV 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

rubllshers  l*H<-llii-  Kural  Press. 
220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DEMAN  tiuiiice  r/ioi<r  of 
J'.uri  anl,'s  20  Million  •■iieworc  alions  '  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFEARRIVALpuar. 
anteed.  1  hcgreai  nurseries"  s.ivfjd'i  over  HALF. 
Mlllionsof  11  I'cst  trees 70  ye.irs'expei  ienceoan 
grow;  they  "live  longer  and  bear  better."  -SfC. 
M(»-Um.  STARK, B 14,  Louisiana. Mo. , Rockport, IIL 
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The  Debris  Dams. 


Valley  people  generally  have  not  much  faith  in  the 
holding  back  of  mining  debris  by  the  construction  of 
dams  ia  the  canyons  of  the  mountains  and  foothills. 
Their  view  is  that  even  if  such  obstructions  of  the 
streams  do  precipitate  and  hold  the  detritus  for  a 
season,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  an  excep- 
tional rush  of  water,  coupled  perhaps  with  the  decay 
of  the  dam  timber,  will  thoroughly  scour  out  the  can- 
yons to  their  old  bottoms  and  a  mass  of  rubbish  of 
alarming  dimensions  will  be  carried  into  the  valley 
streams  and  out  upon  the  plains.  Those  who  have 
suffered  most  by  debris  injuries  and  have  done  most 
to  protect  the  valleys,  have  no  faith  at  all  in  the 
present  restraining  system  under  which  hydraulic 
mining  is  permitted  to  resume  its  operations. 

The  interest  in  this  matter  is  so  great  that  we 
present  upon  this  page  two  photographic  views  of 
dams  constructed  to  restrain  mining  debris.  These 
were  built  before  the  passage  of  the  Caminetti  law. 
but  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  assures  its  readers 
that  they  are  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  now  being 
constructed  under  the  provisions  of  that  law.  It 
says:  "A  narrow  gorge  or  canyon  is  naturally 
selected  as  a  site,  and  as  the  reservoir  fills  up,  the 
dam  is  increased  in  height.  The  debris  collecting  in 
these  reservoirs  soon  becomes  compacted  or  cemented 
in  a  mass,  and  even  should  a  dam  break,  there  is  no 
danger  from  any  sudden  irruption  of  water  below, 
since  spillways  are  provided  so  that  the  water  may 
be  constantly  passing  off  and  only  the  debris  remains 
behind  the  dam.     In  this  way  no  large  bodies  of  wa- 


surely  come  cloudbursts  or  protracted  and  heavy 
rains  which  will  set  the  whole  canyons  booming,  and 
then  the  slip  of  the  first  dam  will  cause  the  collapse 
of  all  below,  and  the  erosion  which  cuts  out  banks 
impacted  by  centuries  of  soil  depositing  will  make 
very  short  work  of  the  unstable  debris  masses. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  valley  farmers 


dams  as  permanent  works  for  the  restraint  of  de- 
bris. If  the  dams  delude  Uncle  Sam  and  quiet  the 
valley  outcry,  they  will  serve  their  highest  uses. 


The  poet  declares  that  "great  fleas  have  little 
fleas  to  bite  'em."  It  is  claimed  that  pure  oleomar- 
garine can  no  longer  compete  with  the  adulterated 


DEBRIS    DAM    ON    ROCK   CREEK,    SIERRA  COUNTY. 


DAiM  h'Uli 


lAlPOU.NDlNG    DEBRIS,    SLATK    CREEK,    SIERRA  COUNTY. 


ter  can  collect  behind  the  dams,  which,  therefore, 
need  not  be  of  a  very  permanent  nature.  Some  of 
the  log  dams  for  this  purpose  put  up  twenty  years 
or  more  ago  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  the  material  behind  them  has  been  practically 
cemented  into  a  solid,  compact  mass." 

Such,  then,  is  the  claim  for  such  dams  as  our  en- 
gravings show.  Our  readers  who  have  had  to  do 
with  water  courses  can  judge  for  themselves  whether 
they  are  likely  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  be  so 
gentle  and  accommodating  as  our  contemporary 
claims.  Our  own  judgment  would  be  that  masses  of 
debris  thus  restrained  are  a  continued  menace  to 
the  streams  and  plains  below.  While  they  may  be- 
have as  decently  as  promised  tor  a  time,  there  will 


and  the  dwellers  in  the  valley  cities  view  with  ex- 
treme apprehension  such  impounding  of  debris  as  is 
contemplated  by  such  structures  as  are  shown  on  this 
page.  They  have  a  flimsy  look.  The  larger  dam  is 
apparently  full  to  the  nozzle  already  with  slickens, 
which  will  soon  be  pouring  onward  over  the  timbers 
and  then  will  come  the  high  water  and  rolling 
boulders  which  will  knock  these  timbers  to  pieces 
and  scour  the  canyon  to  the  bedrock.  Then  we  pre- 
sume the  flood  will  be  declared  an  act  of  God,  and 
the  men  who  piled  up  the  debris  will  be  conspicuous 
as  mourners  over  the  disaster.  We  imagine  that  the 
miners  themselves  who  know  so  much  about  moun- 
tain streams  and  the  force  of  rushing  water  can 
hardly  restrain  a  smile  when  they  advocate  such 


kind.  The  oleomargarine  pretended  to  be  butter, 
when  it  was  only  a  mixture  of  "  hog  lard  "  and  tal- 
low, but  now  it  is  not  even  that  near  to  a  product  of 
domestic  animals,  but  instead  it  is  a  mixture  of  cot- 
tonseed oil  and  kerosene.  A  process  has  been  dis- 
covered by  which  cottonseed  oil  and  kerosene  can  be 
combined  chemically  to  make  an  odorless,  fatty  sub- 
stance which  is  colored  and  flavored  like  butter. 

0(TR  friends  at  the  north  have  been  more  unfor- 
tunate than  we  in  the  price  they  can  get  for  wheat, 
and  a  northern  contemporary  undertakes  to  show 
that  a  farmer  can  better  use  his  wheat  as  manure 
than  sell  it  at  present  prices;  that  is,  providing  he 
has  any  need  of  manure.  It  claims  that  at  25c  a 
bushel  wheat  furnishes  more  fertilizing  material  for 
the  money  than  any  other  artificial  fertilizer  that 
can  be  bought  in  that  section.  Analysis  shows  that 
a  ton  of  wheat  contains  about  thirty-seven  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  nitrogen,  ten  and  one-half  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  sixteen  pounds  of  potash,  with 
a  manurial  value  (as  compared  with  other  fertilizers) 
of  about  $7,  while  the  cost  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel  will  be  $8.7.5.  So  the  wheat  is  worth  more 
than  its  fertilizing  components,  but  the  margin  is 
uncomfortably  narrow. 

iN-nicATioNS  of  the  approach  of  better  times  seem 
to  be  acc\imulating.  According  to  Mrridslreel's  the 
most  conspicuous  favorable  feature  of  the  general 
trade  situation  is  found  in  numerous  reports  from 
merchants  and  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  of  a  disposition  to  regard  the  business  out- 
look more  encouragingly  and  with  increased  confi- 
dence in  an  early  improvement  in  trade.  Even  in 
many  positions  of  the  South  and  Southwest  advices 
from  the  interior  are  that  the  country  merchants 
are  doing  an  increased  volumi'  of  business,  based  on 
favorable  weather  and  large  crops. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  gives  the  ex- 
ports of  apples  from  New  York  last  week  as  17,827 
barrels;  exports  from  January  1st,  178,013  barrels. 
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dent;  and  every  horticulturist  loves  them  as  a  part  of  his  be- 
ing. This  will  be  the  greatest  chance  to  bring  some  light  into 
the  confused  nomenclature  of  our  fruits,  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  growers.  Let  us  all  unite,  then,  to  malte 
an  exhibit  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Every  one  can  send  some- 
thing of  interest 'if  he  only  tries.  George  Hijssmas. 
Napa,  Cal.,  Dec.  0,  IK'.M.' 
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The  Week. 

The  storm  has  answered  the  most 
exactintj  expectations.  It  has  cov- 
ered the  State,  and  in  most  places 
with  as  fjfroat  a  depth  of  water  as  could  be  desired. 
Rainfall  figures  are  now  in  advance  of  those  of  last 
year  up  to  this  date,  and,  if  the  present  clearin^j  as- 
pect should  prevail,  nothinf?  could  be  better.  The 
townspeople  need  a  clear  spell  to  sell  their  holiday 
wares,  and  the  farmer  will  feel  more  like  holiday 
purchases  if  he  gets  a  good  solid  day's  work  in  before 
his  wife  asks  for  the  money  or  the  credit.  Fair 
weather  after  a.^iood  rain  makes  Christmas  business 
lively  in  California,  and  accomplishes  what  neither 
sunshine  nor  rain  could  do  by  itself.  Another  week 
will  bring  us  to  the  shortest  day,  so  the  dark  side  of 
the  year  will  soon  be  passed.  Would  that  all  our  ills 
were  as  speedily  ended  as  those  of  the  calendar. 


PomoIoKlral 
Society  Meet  Ins;. 


A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society, 
booked  for  its  annual  meeting  at 
Sacramento  on  January  1.5th,  16th  and  17th,  states 
that  the  attendance  from  the  East  will  probably 
number  800  or  more.  There  will  be  three  excursions 
— one  from  New  England,  one  from  the  South  and 
another  from  the  middle  Western  States.  At  this 
end  careful  preparations  are  being  made  for  their 
reception.  Sacramento  will  provide  most  hospitably 
for  the  entertainment;  and  a  committee  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  is  preparing  a  programme  in 
which  well-known  Californians  identified  with  horti- 
cultural interests  will  take  prominent  part.  Con- 
cerning this  society,  we  have  the  following  letter 
from  Prof.  George  Hussman,  which  will  interest  all 
fruit-growers: 

To  THE  Editor: — This  Is  the  oldest  society  in  the  country, 
and  California,  being  the  foremost  State  in  pomology  in  the 
Union,  should  welcome  it  to  her  boundaries,  not  alone  by  her 
general  and  only  too  lavish  hospitality,  for  which  her  citizens 
are  alreadj'  proverbial,  but  by  such  a  show  of  fruits  as  only 
our  State  can  make  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  society  is 
composed  of  men  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  advance- 
ment of  fruit  culture,  and  a  fine  display  of  fruits  will  be  a 
greater  treat  to  these  earnest  workers  than  all  the  banquets 
and  excursions,  which  made  the  members  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society,  when  they  met  here  a  few  years  ago, 
feel  like  as  if  they  were  almost  "killed  by  kindness."  It  is 
needless  to  recapitulate  what  I  have  said  in  a  former  paper 
Bbout  the  keeping  qualities  of  our  apples,  and  they  should 
c(jn:e  from  all  directions  to  be  exhibited  at  the  meeting  at 
Sacramento  on  the  1.5th,  10th  and  ITth  of  January.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  winter  pears  whit-h  will  keep  until  that  time  ; 
also  quinces,  such  as  the  East  cannot  produce;  Japanese  per- 
simmons, and  even  strawberries,  not  to  mention  our  manifold 
citrus  fruits,  whicli  will  then  be  in  their  prime.  That  we  also 
have  flowers,  such  as  only  California  can  produce,  is  self-evi- 


The  EtTorl  to 


Redui'e  KateH. 


The  conference  appointed  for 
Tuesday  of  this  week  between  the 
committee  representing  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  and  the  railroad  authorities 
has  been  postponed  owing  to  absence  from  the  State 
of  Vice-President  Stubbs  and  Freight  Manager 
Smurr.  These  gentlemen  are  in  attendance  at  some 
railroad  conference  at  Chicago  and  are  not  expected 
here  until  late  in  the  month.  The  meeting,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  held  until  some  time  in  January — 
exact  date  not  yet  named.  In  the  meantime,  so  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  W^einstock,  the  committee  is 
getting  facts  and  figures  together  in  support  of  the 
demands  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  for  lower 
rates  and  for  expedited  service.  Thus  far  the  only 
hope  held  out  by  the  railroad  authorities  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  expedited  service  for  ventilated 
cars.  While  on  his  way  East,  Mr.  Stubbs  fell  in 
with  a  prominent  fruit  grower  and  said  to  him  that 
the  railroad  company  had  no  idea  of  reducing  rates 
but  that  it  would  undertake  to  put  ventilated  cars 
through  from  Sacramento  to  Chicago  in  five  days. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  chanjife  Mr.  Stubbs'  mind. 


Far  Away 
Competition. 


I'rogreHS  of  the 
Welnstook  I'laii. 


One  of  the  very  important  doings 
of  the  late  Horticultural  Conven- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered,  was 
tho  adoption  of  what  was  called  the  "Weinstock 
plan."  as  outlined  in  the  following  resolutions: 

Ri.Kilreii,  That  the  growers  and  shippers  in  convention  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  Sacramento  do  hereby  pledge  them- 
selves to  organize,  before  the  final  adjournrnent  of  this  body, 
a  union  to  be  known  as  the  Fruit  (irowers  and  iShippers'  As- 
soination  of  California;  be  it  further 

liexulreil,  That  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  association  shall 
be:  1st.  The  establishing  of  a  bureau  of  information  to  regu- 
late distribution.  :Jd.  To  establish  one  auction- room  only  in 
each  city.  8d.  To  make  such  auction-room  open  and  free  to  all 
buyers.  4th.  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  conducive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  green-fruit  industr5'  of  California. 

Messrs.  Weinstock,  Saulsbury.  Earle,  Reeves  and 
Frank  Buck  were  named  as  a  committee  to  carry  the 
proposition  into  effect.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
vention, the  committee  came  together;  and,  after  a 
full  discussion,  agreed  unanimously  that  the  proposi- 
tions contained  in  the  resolutions  were  desirable  and 
practicable.  Another  meeting  to  be  held  next  month 
will  undertake  to  find  ways  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
The  importance  of  this  action  by  the  committee  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  leading  selling  firms — 
Porter  Bros.  Co.  and  the  P^arles — are  represented 
by  their  managers  in  its  membership.  If  they  are  in 
earnest — and  Mr.  Weinstock  assures  the  etiitor  of 
tiie  Rural  that  they  are — then  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  just  what  the  resolutions  propose. 


and  his  associates  are  firmly  united  in  opposition  to 
the  open-auction  system.  We  had  supposed  this 
matter  to  be  settled,  and  shall  regret  it  if  the  fight 
for  fair  and  open  sales  to  the  largest  possible  circle 
of  buyers  has  to  be  made  over  again. 

At  Chicago  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  E. 
L.  Goodsell  of  New  York  told 
of  a  great  fruit  project  in  Africa 
which  he  declared  might  result  in  serious  competi- 
tion with  California.  He  said  that  not  long  ago, 
after  extensive  business  travels  through  the  fruit 
regions  of  Sicily,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,  he 
stopped  at  London,  where  he  met  a  syndicate  of 
wealthy  merchants,  who  outlined  a  project  they  had 
just  gone  into.  After  the  purchase  of  extensive 
tracts  in  Southern  Africa,  they  had  arranged  to 
plant  heavily  in  grapes,  apricots  and  peaches.  Both 
soil  and  climate  were  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture 
of  all  kinds.  Owing  to  the  reversed  season  there, 
the  green  fruits  would  reach  London  and  New  York 
markets  in  January,  February  and  March.  They 
had,  Mr.  Goodsell  added,  chartered  a  fleet  of  refrig- 
eration steamships  from  Cape  Town  to  London,  but 
heavy  dealings  would  also  be  had  by  sailing  vessels 
direct  to  New  York.  It  was  also  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme to  build  wineries  and  place  large  cargoes 
of  this  African  wine  on  the  London  and  New  'York 
markets.  Mr.  Goodsell  could  not  predict  what  effect 
this  African  scheme  would  have  on  the  Cdlifomia 
fruit  industry,  but  he  did  predict  that  water  rates 
from  Africa  to  New  York  would  be  alarmingly 
cheap  and  that  California's  only  sure  weapon  against 
them  would  be  the  Isthmus  canal  and  a  short  all- 
water  route.  This  project  sounds  bigger  than  it  is 
likely  ever  to  be  found  to  be  in  fact;  and  the  Rural 
would  advise  its  readers  to  lose  no  sleep  over  it. 


Veterinary 
College. 


The  Clfmed 


Auction  Again. 


It  is  never  quite  fair  to  accept  the 
report  of  a  general  newspaper 
concerning  matters  horticultural, 
because  it  is  probably  written  by  some  young  man 
with  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  the  subjects  and 
conditions  of  which  he  treats.  The  following  report, 
telegraphed  from  Chicago  to  the  Uronihifr  of  last 
Sunday  is  given  for  just  what  it  may  be  deemed  to 
be  worth: 

Chicago,  Decembers. — To-night  the  big  fruit  congress  of 
Chicago  practically  combined  to  hit  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia a  heavy  blow  between  the  eyes.  KuUy  one  hundred  of 
these  South  Water  street  magnates,  presided  over  by  James 
D.  Morrison  and  cheered  by  tlie  exhilarating  presence  of  "the 
Widow  Clicquot,"  met  in  banquet  E.  L.  Goodsell,  the  fruit  | 
king  of  New  'i'ork.  They  wanted  to  hear  the  views  of  Mr. 
Goodsell  on  the  fruit  outlook,  apropos  of  the  new  fruit  ex- 
change in  New  York  next  May.  As  the  glasses  clicked  mer- 
rily, Mr.  Goodsell  preached  an  eloquent  funeral  sermon  over 
the  poor  fruit  grower  of  California,  who  has  scarcely  made 
freight  charges  out  of  his  crop  this  season.  To  quote  a  Cali- 
fornian:  "It  is  now  certain  that  in  the  future  the  fruit 
grower  will  be  crucified  between  two  thieves  —the  Southern 
Pacific  and  tho  big  buyer  of  the  East."  The  Chicago  and 
Now  York  part  of  the  crucifixion  was  duly  outlined  by  Mr. 
Goodsell,  and  met  with  vociferous  cheers.  He  announced  that 
the  New  York  Exchange  had  agreed  to  sell  no  fruit  whatever 
to  any  one  not  a  jobber  or  a  member  of  the  Exchange.  The 
most  vigorous  boycott  would  be  declared  against  all  sales  to 
retailers.  In  fact,  he  strongly  advised  against  letting  them  even 
enter  the  auction  room,  where  they  could  hear  damaging  in- 
formation about  market  rates,  etc.,  which  should  be  the  sole 
and  sacred  property  of  the  jobber.  Here  there  were  frantic 
demonstrations  of  delight  from  the  banqueters.  "What  we 
want,"  continued  the  fruit  trust  missionary  from  Gotham,  is 
a  perfect  understanding  and  harmony  in  all  these  plans,"  and 
from  the  warm  reception  accorded  his  close-communion  ideas 
of  selling  fruit  to  the  trade  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
New  York  and  Chicago  will  be  as  harmonious  as  Siamese  twins 
on  this  proposition.  "We  don't  fear  New  York,"  remarked 
George  W.  Barnett,  a  fruit  prince  of  Chicago;  "we  can  hold 
up  our  end."  To  this  Mr.  Goodsell  assented,  adding  that  he 
would  go  further  and  predict  that  the  logic  of  events  would 
make  Chicago  the  great  fruit  center  of  the  country  in  a  few 
years.  No  resolutions  were  adopted.  It  was  just  a  feed  and 
soc-ial  talk.  But  the  end  was  clear  enough,  and  California  can 
be  sure  that  when  Chicago's  Fruit  Exchange  is  built  it  will 
be  run  in  just  the  .same  trust  groove  as  New  York's.  There 
was  perfect  unanimity  in  favor  of  squeezing  every  available 
drop  of  blood  out  of  the  grower  wherever  he  could  be  found. 

The  evident  bias  of  the  reporter  makes  the  actual 
significance  of  this  event  difficult  to  determine;  but 
one  thing  is  very  clear,  namely  that  Mr.  Goodsell 


The  proposition  for  a  fii'st-class 
veterinary  college  is  progressing 
favorably.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Regents  of  the  State  University  on  Tuesday,  the 
committee,-  headed  by  Judge  Slack,  which  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  session  of  the  board  to  investigate 
the  application  of  the  San  Francisco  Veterinary  Col- 
lege for  membership  into  the  University,  reported 
that  it  had  carefully  considered  the  conditions  under 
which  the  college  was  willing  to  atlliate,  and  that  it 
was  ready  to  make  a  favorable  report,  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  was  that  the  granting  of  all  degrees 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Regents.  The 
committee  stated,  in  making  its  report,  that  it  had 
good  precedents  as  a  guide  for  its  step.  Other  great 
universities  in  the  East  hadalready  joined  veterinary 
colleges  to  their  departments,  and  the  committee 
was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  large  field  on  the 
coast  for  such  an  institution  to  work  in.  This  affilia- 
tion with  the  State  University  and  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  granting  of  degrees  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  the 
graduates  wider  public  ct)nfidence  than  they  might 
otherwise  secure.  The  college  will  soon  issue  an  offi- 
cial prospectus.  Its  curriculum  will  cover  a  period 
of  three  winter  sessions  of  six  months  each.  The 
college  will  open  early  in  January  next,  and  an  ex- 
amination for  entranci^  will  be  held  on  January  4th  in 
this  city.  The  college  will  be  located  ut  the  corner 
of  Post  and  Fillmore  streets.  It  will  have  a  hospital, 
daily  clinic  and  other  desirable  features. 


Uealli  of 
lix-  Carr. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Ezra  S.  Carr  re- 
cently at  Pasadena  removes  a  citi- 
zen who  was  very  prominent  in 
California  affairs  during  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 
He  was  the  first  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  afterwards  was  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Grange  in  this  State  he  was 
awarded  a  high  place  in  its  counsels,  and  wrote  a 
book  which  reached  wide  distribution.  About  1880 
he  retired  to  the  colony  of  Pasadena  and  saw  a 
thriving  city  arise  around  the  place  chosen  for  his 
retirement.  Owing  to  infirmity  he  has  pursued  a 
quiet  life  for  many  years,  and  is  therefore  little 
known  to  newer  Californians.  He  has  been  attended 
through  all  his  declining  years  by  his  devoted  wife 
Mrs.  Jeanne  C.  Carr,  who,  besides  being  a  true  con 
sort,  was  his  most  able  associate  in  all  undertakings 
during  his  years  of  activity  and  achievement.  Older 
readers  of  the  Rural  will  participate  with  us  in  an 
earnest  expression  of  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Carr  in 
her  bereavement  and  the  hope  that  she  will  live  long 
in  a  State  to  the  highest  advancement  of  which  she 
and  her  lamented  husband  have  rendered  such  im- 
portant services. 

To  THOSE  who  have  been  interested  in  the  camel 
experiment  in  Nevada  and  Arizona,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  the  report  that  camels  ai-e  now  in 
general  use  throughout  Australia.  Within  twenty 
five  years,  by  scientific  breeding,  a  race  has  been 
produced  larger  in  frame,  sounder  in  wind  and  limb, 
and  able  to  carry  more  weight  than  the  Indian 
camels  originally  imported.  In  this  particular  in- 
dustry it  may,  therefore,  be  appropriately  remarked 
that  the  Australians  have  humped  themselves. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


Secretary  Carlisle's  plan  of  currency  reform,  noted 
last  week  as  having  been  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  President  in  his  annual  Message,  is  in  brief  as 
follows:  All  laws  providing  for  the  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds  as  security  for  bank  circulation  are  to 
be  repealed;  the  banks  are  to  be  permitted  to  issue 
circulating  notes  not  exceeding  75  per  cent  of  their 
paid-up  capital,  depositing  with"  the  Government  its 
own  legal-tender  notes  to  an  amount  equal  to  30  per 
cent  of  their  circulation.  This  30  per  cent,  and  the 
proceeds  of  a  small  tax  on  the  banks,  will  constitute 
a  guarantee  fund.  If  any  bank  fails,  the  United 
States  will  redeem  its  notes  out  of  this  fund  and  the 
capital  of  the  bank;  and  if  the  two  together  are  not 
adequate,  it  will  levy  an  assessment  on  all  other 
banks  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  State  banks  which 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  would  be  re- 
leased from  the  United  States  taxation  which  no\V 
operates  against  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  just 
how  this  would  work  in  actual  practice.  It  would  do 
away  with  certain  abuses  which  prevail  under  the 
national  banking  system  and  which  seem  inseparable 
from  it;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  fear  it  would  be 
the  source  of  abuses  infinitely  more  serious.  We 
were,  perhaps,  hasty  in  declaring  last  week  that  the 
Carlisle-Cleveland  plan  proposed  to  swap  good  se- 
curity for  bad;  but  it  would  unquestionably  increase 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  without  any 
corresponding  advantage.  It  would,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  "  divorcing  the  Government  from  the  bank- 
ing business" — we  quote  Mr.  Cleveland's  expres- 
sion— only  serve  to  mix  it  up  all  the  more.  There  is 
not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  smallest  prospect  of 
putting  the  proposition  through.  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  which  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  coun- 
try than  currency  reform;  but  what  is  wanted  is 
something  to  counteract  the  slowly  increasing  value 
of  gold  as  measured  by  silver  and  as  reflected  in 
the  low  value  of  general  commodities  and  in  busi- 
ness stress  everywhere.  Plans  like  this  of  Mr.  Car- 
lisle fail  to  grasp  the  subject,  because  they  deal  only 
with  the  details  of  finance,  leaving  its  great  and 
vital  principles  untouched.  When,  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Cleveland  promised  to  interest  himself  in  a 
"comprehensive  reform  of  the  currency,"  something 
more  was  expected  than  a  mere  study  of  banking 
methods. 

In  spite  of  the  President's  utter  neglect  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  project,  prominent  Democrats  in 
Congress  (Mr.  Geary  of  California  among  them)  have 
hopes  of  getting  through  during  the  present  winter 
some  measure  that  will  put  the  scheme  on  its  feet 
and  secure  the  construction  of  the  canal  under  Amer- 
ican ownership  and  management.  The  plan  now  in 
prospect  is  the  so-called  Morgan  measure,  which 
makes  the  Government  owner  of  a  majority  of  the 
capital  stock  and  gives  it  control  in  the  board  of 
management.  The  fault  of  this  bill  is  the  fault  of 
every  other  which  has  been  proposed  in  Congress, 
namely,  that  while  putting  all  the  responsibility  on 
the  Government,  it  mixes  it  up  in  a  partnership 
arrangement  with  a  private  company.  This  is  un- 
necessary and  vicious — a  repetition  in  a  slightly 
different  form  of  the  Pacific  railroad  folly — and  it 
will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Carried  into  effect,  it  will  be  the  source  of 
continued  jobbery  and  corruption,  for  such  is  the  in- 
variable product  of  ill-assorted  arrangements  of  this 
kind.  Still,  the  canal  is  a  necessity  so  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  Pacific  States  that  we  should  rather 
see  it  built  under  a  wrong  system  than  not  built  at 
all.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  if  we  fool  much 
longer  over  the  project  it  will  be  taken  out  of  our 
hands  by  Great  Britain.  The  recent  operations  of 
English  officials  in  Nicaragua  are  susceptible  of  only 
one  reasonable  explanation,  namely,  that  England 
wants  the  privileges  upon  which  the  United  States 
has  an  option.  This  option  will  not  last  forever, 
and,  if  the  canal  is  to  be  an  American  enterprise, 
now  is  the  time  to  go  about  it. 


facts  as  soon  as  they  could  be  gotten  at.  To  answer 
this  promise  has  been  no  simple  task.  Between  the 
stupid  silence  of  the  news  associations  as  to  the  third 
party  vote  and  the  wild  claims  of  such  enthusiasts  as 
Secretary  Taubeneck  of  the  Populist  National  Com- 
mittee, it  has  been  hard  to  learn  the  truth.  Even 
now,  six  weeks  after  the  day  of  election,  nobody 
knows  for  a  certainty  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
Populist  vote  in  the  country  at  large.  The  following 
figures,  which  we  find  in  the  People's  Press,  are,  we 
believe,  reasonably  accurate: 

^                          '       '  1894.  1892. 

Alabama  ,   t83.28.'?  85,181 

Arkansas   2,270  11.8,S1 

California   '.51.500  2.5,352 

Colorado   *66,800  .53,584 

Colinectlcut   ],54(;  goB 

Delaware   500  13 

Florida   4,809  4.843 

Georgia   96.888  42.9.37 

Maho   6,979  10,520 

Illinois   138,309  22,207 

Indiana   29.621  22,208 

Iowa   34,8,59  20.595 

Kansas   M18,,329  163.111 

Kentucky   18,142  23,500 

L-^uislana   •6,37r.  13,281 

Maine   fi,;i2i  2,381 

Maryland   "l.'m  796 

Massachusetts   *6,200  3.2)0 

Michigan  ,   •25,000  19.892 

Minnesota   87.M5  29.313 

Mississippi   12,096  10,256 

Missouri   42,160  41,213 

Montana  ,   •15,401  7,334 

Nebraska   80,978  83,134 

Nevada   •8,,500  7,264 

New  Hampshire   510  2ii2 

New  Jersey   7,220  969 

New  York   '12,500  16,429 

North  Carolina   '154,000  44,736 

North  Dakota   '8,794  17,700 

Ohio   49,495  14,850 

Oregon   25,368  26,965 

Pennsylvania  ,  .,  19,464  8,714 

Rhode  Island   282  228 

South  C.iroUua   '39.586  2,407 

South  Dakota   27,.S09  26,544 

Tennessee   '25,000  2,3,447 

Texas   '160,000  99,688 

Utah   '5,000   

Vermont   739  43 

Virginia   10.327  12.275 

Washington   '22,000  19,165 

West  Virginia   ,3,407  4,166 

Wlsconslh   '27.141  9.909 

Wyoming   '2,133  7,722 

Totals  1,636,887  1.041,028 

*  These  totals  are  estimated  In  part, 
t  For  Governor  In  August. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  shows  a  marked  gain  in  the 
Populist  vote  of  1894  as  compared  with  that  of  1892, 
though  the  total  of  1,636,887  votes  cast  last  month 
still  leavts  the  new  party  far  behind  the  two  older 
parties. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  State 
salary  list  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  State  expense. 
Where  hundreds  are  paid  to  regular  officials  and  em- 
ployes, tens  of  thousands  go  into  bulk  appropria- 
tions. Still,  the  list,  as  given  in  another  column, 
will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive  reading,  and 
we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  taxpayers.  The 
salaries,  in  the  main,  are  excessive;  and  there 
are,  it  seems  to  the  Rural,  a  good  many  minor 
deputy  officials  in  this  list  who  might  be  dropped 
from  the  pay  rolls  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service.  For  example,  the  Governor  is  allowed  a 
private  secretary,  an  executive  clerk  and  an  official 
j  stenographer.  We  cannot  beli^jve  that  all  this  help 
is  needed,  especially  by  a  man  like  Governor-elect 
Budd,  who  is  quite  able  to  prepare  his  own  public 
palmers.  The  private  secretary's  office  could,  we  be- 
lieve, just  as  well  be  left  unfilled,  making  a  saving  of 
$4000  per  year.  If  Mr.  Budd  were  to  set  the  mark 
for  economy  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  greatly  to 
his  credit;  and  it  would  go  far  toward  enforcing,  by 
its  example,  economical  methods  in  all  the  other 
State  offices.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect 
him  to  do  it. 


Just  after  the  election  the  Rural,  in  commenting 
on  the  result,  said  that  while  the  Congressional  rep- 
resentatives of  Populism  had  been  lost  in  the  crush, 
the  party  appeared  on  the  whole  to  have  gained  in 
numerical  strength;  and  it  was  promised  to  give  the 


The  State  Salary  List. 


Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  salaried  officials 
of  the  State  of  California.  It  is  instructive  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  is  well  worth  study  in  connec- 
tion with  current  propositions  for  economic  reform  : 


Office. 

Governor  

"      Private  Secretary  

"       Executive  "   

"  Stenographer  

Board  of  Examiners,  Secretary  

"  '•        Ass't  to  Secretary  

Clerk  "   

Secretary  of  State  

"  "  Deputy  

"  "  Bookkeeper  

"  "    Clnrk.s  (2)  each  

••  Special  Clerks  2— Four  (4) 
months  every  two  years 
during  ses.sion  of  Legis- 
lature, at  $12,5  per  month 

each  

'■  '■    Keeper  of  Archives  

Controller  

"  Deputy  

"       Bookkeeper  :  

"       Clerks  (5)  each  

Treasurer. .  >  

"  Deputy  

"       Bookkeeper  -.  

"        Extra  Clerk  six  mftiths  every  year 
at  not  to  exceed  fl5()  per  month. . 
Watchmen  (2)  each  


1.50() 

2,  fXK)  Office; 

3,  (XX) 
8,400 
8,000 
1,600 
3,000 
2,400 
8  000 

1,800 
l.-JKI 


Attorney  General  

"  "      Deputies  (3)  each  . 

Clerk  

"  Stenographer  

Surveyor  General  ;. 

"  "  Deputy  

Clerks  (4)  each.,.. 

Supt.  Public  Instruction  

"  Deputy.... 
Clerk  


Annual 

Salary  as 

Annual 

Prescribed 

Salary 

by  Law. 

Received. 

$6,000 

$6,000 

4,000 

4,1)00 

8,600 

2,B(X) 

1,600 

1.600 

3,000 

;i,(X)0 

1,800 

1,800 

1,600 

1,B<K1 

3,000 

3,(KI0 

8,400 

2.400 

2,000 

8,fKX) 

1,600 

1,600 

Board  of  Health,  Secretary  

"  "  Attorney  

State  Librarian  

"  "     Deputies  (2)  each  

Adjutant  General  

"  "  Assistant  

Supt.  State  Printing  

Insurance  Commissioner  

"  "  Deputy  

Railroad  Commissioners  (3)  each    

"  "  Secretary  

Bailiff  

Board  of  Equalization  (4)  each  

"  "  secretary   

Guardian  Yosemite  Valley   . .... . . 

Labor  Commissioner  

"  "  Deputy   . . 

"  "  Assistants  (2)  not  to 

exceed  $4  per  day  each 

Chief    Justice  Supreme  Court  

Associate  "         "         "    (6)  each  

Clerk         "         "  "   

Deputy       "         "  "    (6)  each  

Reporter  Decisions,  Supreme  Court  

Deputy  Reporter "        "  "   

Secretary  ■'  "     (8).  each 

Phonographic  Reporter "  "   

Bailiffs  "  "  (2)  each 
Supreme  Court  Commissioners  (5)  each 

"  "  "  Secretary.. 

"  "  Librarian  

Policemen  Capitol  Grounds.  ..(Breach 

Engineer       "  Building,  

Fireman        "  "   

Janitor  "  "   

Porters  "  "   .(4)  each 

Watchmen     "  "   ~7(3reach 

Gardener       "  Grounds  

Laborers        "  "   

Watchman  Governor's  Mansion  

Superior  Judges  State's  Portion ...  (54)  each 

..(26; 

::    ;:  :; 

Board  of  Horticulture,  Secretary  

"  "  Clerk  to  Sec'y  

"  "  Quarantine  Clerk  

State  Mineralogist  

Bank  Commissioners  (3)  each 

"  "  Secretary   

Building  and  Loan  Ass'n  Comm'rs..(2)  each 

Guardian  Marshal  Monument  

Commissioners  Public  Works  

"  Clerk  

Debris  Commissioner  

"  "  Sec'y,  not  to  exceed  

Warden  State  Prisons  (2)  not  less  than  $2400 

and  not  to  exceed  

Clerks  State  Prisons  (2)  not  to  exceed  

State  Harbor  Comm's'rs,  President  

"        "  "  (2)  each  

"        "  "  Secretary  

Ass't  "  ..... 

"        "  "  Attorney  

"        "  '•  Chief  Engineer. . - 

"        "  "  "  Wharfinger 

"        "  "  Wharfingers  

"  "  Collectors  

San  Diego  Harbor  Comm's'rs  (3)  each 

"      "        "  "  Secretar.v  

State  Board  of  Arbitration,  (3)  each,  $5  per 
day  when  employed. 

STOCKTON  INSANE  ASVLU 

Medical  Sup't  

Ass't  Physician  (3)  each 

Treas.  and  Sec'y  of  Trustees  

NAPA  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

Resident  Physician  

Assistant      "       (8)  not  to  exceed  


3,000 

8,000 

2,400 

2^400 

1,600 

1,600 

1,800 

1,800 

3.000 

3,000 

2,400 

2)400 

),B00 

3,000 

3^000 

2,400 

2^400 

1,600 

1,600 

2,000 

2,000 

2^500 

21500 

3i000 

siooo 

3,000 

3  000 

1,800 

ilsoo 

3!lXX1 

3,000 

2,4(10 

2,400 

3,1100 

3,000 

3,(KX) 

SiOix) 

1^800 

1,800 

4,000 

4,000 

2,400 

2,400 

1,200 

1,200 

3,000 

3,000 

2,400 

2,400 

1,500   

-  —1,500- 

3,000 

3,000 

L800 

1,800 

1,200 

6,666 

6,000- 

6,000 

6,000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,800 

1,800 

2,500 

2,500 

2,400 

8,400 

2^400 

•8,400 

3,0(X) 

3,0(X) 

1  ."iOO 

1,500 

6,000 

6,0(0 

2,400 

2,400 

1,200 

1  ,'200 

I, '200 

1,200 

-1,500 

1,500 

1,080 

1,080 

2,000 

2,000 

1,080 

1,080 

1,080 

1,080 

1,.VX) 

l,.500 

1,080 

1 ,080 

1,080 

1,080 

2,0(X) 

2,000 

1,500 

1,.500 

1  000 

1,000 

1,750 

1,750 

2,100 

2,100 

600 

600 

2,100 

2,100 

3,tXX) 

3,000 

3,6(X) 

3,600 

1,800 

1,800 

8,400 

2,400 

600 

600 

4,000 

4,000 

1,800 

1,800 

3,«X) 

3,600 

1,5(X)  Office  not  filled 

3.0(X) 

3,000 

\,m 

1,800 

3.600 

3,600 

3,000 

3,(XX) 

3,000 

3,000 

1,8(X1 

1,800 

2,400 

2,400 

3,(XX) 

3,I«K) 

3,000 

3,(XX) 

1,500 

1,.500 

1,200 

1,2(X) 

300 

.300 

1,200 

1,200 

3..500 
2, .500 
600 


(1) 


.3,500 
2„5(X) 

2,n<x) 

6IX) 


1,200 


3,000 
8,000 


1,5(X) 
not lUled 
3,U(X) 
2,4(X3 
8,000 
1,600 
3,000 
8,40J 
2,000 

1,600 
1,300  I 


Treas.  and  Sec'y  of  Trustees,  not  to  exceed 

AGNBWS  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

Medical  Sup't,  same  as  Napa  

Ass't  Physician  (1),  same  as  Napa  

(1),       "  "   

Treas.  and  Sec  y  of  Trustees,  not  to  exceed.. 

MENDOCINO  ASYLUM. 

Medical  Sup't  

Ass't  Physician,  not  to  exceed   

Treas.  and  Sec'y  to  Trustees   600 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ASYLUM  VOV.  INSANE. 

Medical  Sup't,  same  as  Stockton  

Ass't  Physician,  same  as  .Stockton   .... 

Sec'y  of  Trustees,  not  to  exceed   1,200 

DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

Principal,  not  to  exceed   3,0(X) 

Treasurer,     "         "    1,2(H) 

HOME  FOB  ADULT  BLIND. 

Superintendent   2,100 

Physician,  not  to  exceed   1,'200 

Sec'y  and  Treas.,  not  to  exceed   600 

WHITTIEB  STATE  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent,  not  to  exceed   3,600 

Treasurer   600 

PRESTON  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Superintendent,  not  to  exceed   3,000 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Sec'y  and  Treas.  (.3),  not  to  exceed   l.W 

HOME  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  ClIILDRKN. 

Supt.  and  Sec'y   8,400 

Matron,  not  to  exceed   fllX) 

The  following  officers  are  created  and  salaries 
fixed  by  the  Constitution  :  Governor,  Lieut. - 
Governor,  Sec'y  of  State,  State  Controller,  State 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Surveyor-General, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Prison  Directors,  Reporter  of  Decisions  of 
Supreme  Court.  The  following  offices  are  created 
by  the  Constitution,  but  the  salaries  are  fixed  by 
statute  :  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Wardens  of 
State  Prisons,  Clerks  of  State  Prisons,  Board  of 
Equalization,  Railroad  Commissioners,  Judges  of  the 
Supei'ior  Courts  (salaries  first  fixed  by  constitution, 
but  subject  to  change  by  legislative  action). 

Constitution  pi'ovides  for  Senators  and  Assembly- 
men and  limits  their  per  diem  to  $8  for  not  more 
than  sixty  days,  and  mileage  to  10  cents  per  mile, 
contingent  expenses  to  $25  for  each  session. 


3,500 
2,500 
600 


3,500 
2,500 
1,800 
600 


3,500 

•z,fm 

2,100 
1.200 


3,000 
2,000 
600 


3,500 
2,5(X) 
1,200 


3,000 
1,000 


2,100 
1,20(J 
.500 


8,600 
600 


2,100 


8,400 
720 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  followin<;  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m., 
December  12,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 


CO 


CD  ft 
-1 

—  to 
o  a 

OS 


Eureka                   I    19.07  1  10.51 

Red  Bluff   2.84  6.81  6.56  7.56 

I 

Sacramento  ,  8.04  '   5.74  3.26  5.05 

'  I 

San  Franiisco  |  8.85  j   7. SI  J. 57  ,  6.84 

Fresno   94  '    2.57  .19  '  8.78 

Los  Angeles   2..S5I  3.23  .  95  4.25 

San  Diego   OH  l  .a-?  1.02  2.25 

Yuma  I  .01  ;    1.85  1.16  i  1.48 


OB 


52 
56 

5fi 
62 
62 
61 
72 


42 
38 
42 
44 
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Irrigated  Nursery  Trees. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  noticed,  in  last  week's  Rural, 
a  letter  on  irrigated  nursery  stock.  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  with  your  permis- 
sion. I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  my  idea  is  that 
trees  which  have  not  been  irrigated  in  the  nursery, 
as  a  rule  will  thrive  much  the  best,  unless  the  irriga- 
tion is  continued  in  the  orchard  where  the  tree  is 
transplanted,  as  irrigated  trees,  being  forced,  make 
large  sap  veins,  and  have  to  draw  moisture  enough 
to  fill  those  veins  before  the  tree  will  start,  and  in 
many  cases  it  takes  until  the  second  year  after 
transplanting  to  do  this,  and  by  that  time  the  tree 
becomes  stunted  and  can  never  be  made  a  thrifty 
tree.  A  non-irrigated  tree  can  be  transplanted  to 
an  orchard  which  is  irrigated,  with  good  result,  as  it 
is  not  taking  life  from  the  tree,  but  giving  it  more. 
Therefore  I  contend  that  if  judgment  is  used  in  se- 
lecting good  nursery  land,  the  non-irrigated  tree 
should  be  much  preferred.  H.  E.  Hulbert. 

Santa  Rosa,  Dec.  10th. 

We  agree  with  the  above  propositions;  but  a  tree 
which  makes  the  exaggerated  growth  which  Mr. 
Hulbert  describes  has  been  overirrigated.  It  is  not 
irrigation,  but  the  abuse  of  irrigation,  which  causes 
the  monstrous  growth  which  requires  (possibly)  a 
continuance  of  overmoist  conditions  afterward.  Such 
growth  is  not  necessarily  due  to  irrigation;  there 
are  moist  bottom  lands  in  the  interior  which  produce 
overgrown  trees  without  a  drop  of  irrigation,  and 
they  are  just  as  bad  as  overirrigated  trees  when 
they  are  moved  to  drier  soils.  We  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  by  selecting  suitable  land  in  regions 
of  adequate  rainfall  it  is  possible  to  grow  perfectly 
satisfactory  trees  without  irrigation,  and  because  of 
the  danger  of  overirrigation  and  for  other  reasons 
it  may  be  a  better  nursery  proposition  to  operate  on 
such  grounds,  but  unless  the  soil  is  moist  enough  to 
give  a  growth  fit  to  take  the  bud  well  and  to  well 
mature  the  fall  growth  of  the  stock  after  the  bud  is 
set,  it  is  better  to  use  just  enough  water  to  accom- 
plish these  ends.  This  is  not  a  question  of  methods; 
the  decision  must  be  upon  the  results.  Methods  will 
vary  according  to  local  conditions;  the  results  should 
be  identical.  A  practical  fruit  planter  can  recog- 
nize these  results.  We  advocate  irrigation  and  we 
advocate  non-irrigation;  both  practices  are  true  ac- 
cording to  local  conditions.  It  is  wise  to  recognize 
conditions;  it  is  wrong  to  advocate  any  rule  or 
method  whatever  simply  because  it  is  a  rule  or  j 
method.  The  question  is  timely  and  important.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  discussion  of  it  con-  | 
tinned. 


At  the  Leipsic  Experiment  Station  in  Germany, 
potatoes  have  been  fed  to  cows,  sheep  and  swine  to 
test  their  value.    The  results  justify  the  directors  in 
advocating  the  use  of  potatoes  when  they  are  very 
cheap  and   plentiful.    They  should  be  cooked  for 
swine,  and  for  fattening  cattle  they  can  be  fed  either 
raw  or  cooked  when  given  with  hay,  meal  and  other 
substances.    Cows  in  milk  sliould  be  fed  daily  twenty-  I 
live  pounds  of  washed  raw  potatoes.    The  larger  po-  I 
tatoes  should  be  cut.    As  a  food,  they  are  not  good  | 
for  young  lambs,  nor  for  cattle  under  two  vears 
of  age.  ■  j 

The  latest  statistics  given  to  the  public  by  the  ''■ 
British  Labor  Commission  show  that  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  the  weekly  wages  of  laborers  average 
$3.35,  and  in  many  cases  the  hours  of  labor  are  re- 
turned at  twelve  per  day. 


Fruit  and  Nut  Culture  in  the  Golden  West. 

VCTIBER  I. 

To  THE  Editor: — There  has  been  much  discussion 
of  late  through  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press 
in  regard  to  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the 
fruit  and  nut  industry.  It  is  well  to  debate  these 
questions  and  get  all  the  information  we  can  from 
each  other  and  the  outside  world.  We  should  keep 
posted  in  regard  to  the  markets  and  study  the 
best  way  to  handle  and  sell,  and  we  should  raise  only 
the  best  canning,  drying  and  shipping  varieties. 

For  shipping  as  fresh  fruit,  the  best  only  should  be 
chosen  and  the  poorer  or  smaller  fruit  dried;  the 
same  in  canning,  as  a  poorer  grade  of  dried  fruit  can 
be  marketed  then  in  any  other  way  to  a  profit.  The 
poorer  grades  or  overripe  can  be  made  into  fruit 
pulps  and  condensed  and  canned  for  confectioners' 
use,  especially  apricots  and  peaches. 

There  are  various  ways  that  the  overripe  or  in- 
ferior fruit  can  be  used.  The  writer  made  ten 
barrels  of  good  vinegar  from  the  waste  and  culls  at 
his  drier  the  past  season  by  simply  putting  straw  in 
the  bottom  of  sugar  barrels  and  dumping  all  the 
overripe  and  culls  in  as  fast  as  it  accumulated,  filling 
up  with  water  when  full,  allowing  it  to  stand  until 
fermentation  set  in,  and  soon  after  running  it  off 
through  a  small  hole  near  the  bottom  into  a  good 
vinegar  barrel.  In  this  way,  with  but  very  little 
work,  a  tine  lot  of  vinegar  can  be  made. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  find  out  the 
best  flavored  and  keeping  varieties  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits  suitable  for  the  different  localities  before  plant- 
ing, and  not  plant  largely  of  untried  varieties  (only 
in  the  home  garden  to  test  them). 

I  have  so  often  heard  it  said  by  Eastern  people: 
"  Your  fruits  look  fine,  but  are  devoid  of  flavor; 
there  is  no  satisfaction  in  eating  them."  The  cause 
is  generally  laid  to  their  being  gathered  green  to 
stand  shipment.  However,  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  We  have  as  fine  flavored  fruits  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  anywhere,  and  those  that  hold  their  flavor 
well;  but  what  does  well  in  one  locality  will  not  al- 
ways do  so  in  another.  Besides,  much  of  our  fruit 
is  spoilt  by  too  much  irrigation,  or  being  raised  on 
land  not  suited  to  it.  Good,  thorough  cultivation 
and  less  water  make  better  flavored  fruit  and  hardier 
trees. 

The  very  best  nursery  stock  should  be  selected  to 
start  with  and  planted  with  care.  Never  plant  a 
poor  or  stunted  tree  because  it  can  be  bought  cheap; 
you  will  always  find  it  the  dearest  in  the  end.  I  have 
known  of  many  inexperienced  planters  to  buy  No.  2 
trees  because  they  got  them  cheap,  only  to  root 
them  out  and  plant  over  after  one  or  two  3'ears'  care 
and  loss  of  time. 

I  prefer  nursery  stock  headed  at  eighteen  inches 
in  the  nursery  row  and  not  grown  closer  than  ten 
inches  apart,  all  kept  trimmed  to  four  or  five  good 
branches,  and  in  transplanting  to  cut  these  branches 
back  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  body  of  the 
tree.  Such  nursery  stock  is  worth  more  than 
double  what  the  straight-grown  whip-stalk  is,  and 
will  be  as  far  advanced  in  one  year  as  the  slim, 
straight-grown  tree  (which  has  to  be  cut  back  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  and  all  branches  cut  off 
to  start  anew)  will  in  two. 

Most  nurserymen  try  to  raise  too  many  trees  in 
the  row.  thereby  stunting  them  in  their  growth,  and 
run  up  tali  whips  only  to  be  cut  back  to  one-fourth 
the  height  they  were  in  the  nursery,  and  most  all 
trees  should  be  headed  or  branched  at  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground.  Neither  should  you  plant 
an  over-large  tree,  unless  its  roots  are  in  propor- 
tion to  its  top,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  as  in  dig- 
ging them  most  of  the  smaller  roots  are  lost.  Such 
nursery  stock  as  above  specified  is  hard  to  obtain. 
I  have  grown  all  my  trees  this  way  for  several  years 
jiast,  and  find  it  the  most  preferable  way  even  if  it 
does  add  to  the  cost  of  raising  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent. 

All  these  important  points  looked  after,  the  next 
is  to  select  soil  adapted  to  the  variety  of  fruit  or 
nut  you  wish  to  raise.  Many  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  selection  of  soils  not  adapted  to  the 
variety  of  tree  planted,  and  the  consequence  is  dis- 
appointment. Wickson's  "  California  Fruits  and 
How  to  Grow  Them  "  gives  much  useful,  and  in  fact 
the  most  information  on  these  points  of  any  work  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  No  fruit-grower  old  or  beginning 
should  be  without  a  copy,  as  it  gives  the  experience 
of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  fruit  men  in  the 
State,  besides  the  localities  where  most  varieties  do 
well,  in  tables  showing  each  county  where  tried. 
Most  all  the  information  that  could  be  desired  in  re- 
gard to  fruit-growing  can  be  found  within  its  600 
pages. 

If  planting  for  shipment  of  fresh  fruit  East,  select 
those  varieties  mentioned  as  good  keepers  and  espe- 
cially for  flavor.  If  for  canning  or  drying,  flavor 
and  size  are  both  important,  and  for  drying  select 
those  that  dry  away  the  least;  besides,  the  larger 
the  fruit  when  dried  the  better  it  sells.  With  any 
variety  there  will  always  be  some  small  fruit,  but 
that  trouble  can  largely  be  done  away  with  by  thin- 
ning before  maturity — when  about  half  grown. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all  to  raise  good,  well 
flavored  fruit  is  to  take  the  best  of  care  of  your  or- 


chard. Good  and  thorough  cultivation,  proper 
trimming  at  the  right  time,  keeping  your  trees  clean 
from  scale  or  insect  pests,  fertilizing  when  old  and 
the  soil  becomes  lean,  etc.,  is  the  sure  road  to  suc- 
cess in  raising  good  fruit.  I  will  give  you  in  the 
next  my  opinion  of  the  profit  in  fruit  culture  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  years  to  come.  C.  B.  Hewitt. 
Pasadena,  Los  Angeles  Co. 


Gleanings. 


The  Yolo  winery  has  received  an  order  from  England  for  500 
barrels  of  port  wine. 

Watsonville  Pajaroninn:  Raspberry  and  blackberry  vines 
have  gone  on  a  bender  with  the  climate  this  winter.  The 
local  market  has  been  well  supplied  with  raspberries  for  some 
time  and  blackberries  could  be  furnished  on  order.  It  is 
feared  that  the  prolific  bearing  of  the  vines  will  shorten  the 
crop  next  year. 

The  East  Side  Horticultural  Club  has  been  organized  in 
Riverside  with  a  goodly  membership.  For  the  present  it  will 
"  meet  round  "  at  the  houses  of  the  members  once  each  month. 
The  object  of  the  club  is  to  compare  views,  discuss  best  treat- 
ment of  orchards,  promote  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  impro\'ing 
the  streets,  and  increasing  sociability  in  the  neighborhood. 

Los  Angeles  T/mc8;  The  rain  will  be  a  special  blessing  to 
those  who  have  stock  to  feed,  as  hay  has  been  so  high  in  prices 
of  late  as  to  make  it  almost  ruinous  for  those  who  have  to  feed 
many  animals.  The  probability  is  that  a  very  large  area  will 
be  planted  to  grain  this  year,  especially  barley,  as  stocks  are 
light  and  there  will  be  little,  if  anything,  carried  over  from 
the  past  season. 

Watboxtille  Riig'fer.-  Salinas  valley  boasts  of  a  new  In- 
dustry, as  a  result  of  the  low  prices  of  cereals.  H.  W.  Carey, 
on  the  Buena  Vista,  has  started  a  hennery.  He  has  2000 
chickens  distributed  over  several  acres  of  ground.  His 
houses,  several  hundred  feet  apart,  are  all  kept  scrupulously 
clean;  the  fowls  are  all  healthy.  He  raises  vegetables,  corn, 
grain  and  sunflowers  to  feed  them,  and,  besides,  feeds  them 
daily  raw  meat. 

Los  Angeles  Tlmrs:  The  business  of  raising  hogs  has  been 
more  neglected  in  this  season  than  it  should  be,  although  a 
good  many  people  have  gone  into  the  business  since  the 
Cudahy  packing-house  was  established  here.  There  is,  how- 
ever, room  for  much  greater  development  in  this  line.  At  the 
price  paid  by  the  packing-house— five  cents  a  pound  on  the 
hoof— there  is  big  money  in  the  bu.siness,  and  the  present  out- 
put ought  to  be  largely  increased. 

Santa  Maria  rf»nfjt;  As  fine  potatoes  as  ever  grew  are  for 
sale  by  the  farmers  throughout  the  lower  end  of  our  valley  at 
fifty  cents  a  sack.  With  flour  at  W  a  barrel,  beans  two  cents 
a  pound,  meat  cheaper  than  ever  before,  wood  for  the  hauling 
and  water  free,  no  one  should  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
especially  since  there  is  plenty  of  work  at  remunerative 
wages  for  all  who  will  take  it.  There  are  places  where  people 
are  "hard  up,"  but  it  is  not  in  the  Santa  Maria  valley. 

LoMPoc  is  shipping  unusual  quantities  of  apples  this  season. 
The  Record  remarks  that  the  crop  is  unusually  large  and  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  quality,  and  being  entirely  free  from  worms, 
finds  a  market  where  any  varieties  will  sell.  The  cause  of 
the  low  prices  is  the  great  apple  crop  throughout  the  State, 
which  is  beitig  forced  on  the  mai'ket  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
late  fall  varieties.  Later  on,  when  the  late  winter  varieties 
are  in  demand,  prices  will  advance  to  a  figure  affording  a 
margin  for  profit. 

The  coming  orange  crop,  says  the  Los  Angeles  Timet,  is  be- 
ginning to  attract  some  attention  and  there  are  many  specula- 
tions as  to  its  amount.  From  the  most  authentic  estimates  it 
appears  that  it  will  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year,  al- 
though the  crop  of  seedling  oranges  is  light.  On  the  other 
hand  there  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of  navels,  and  a  large  area  of 
new  orchard  will  come  into  bearing  this  season.  Most  of  the 
crop  will  be  handled  under  the  exchange  system,  although 
there  will  be  some  outside  fruit  for  commission  merchants  to 
pick  up. 

Chino  Chamiiion:  The  indications  at  present  point  to  a  very 
large  acreage  of  beets,  to  be  used  at  the  factory  here  next 
year— much  larger  than  has  ever  been  planted  before— and 
consequently  we  can  already  look  forward  to  a  lively  farming 
season  and,  if  conditions  are  at  all  favorable,  to  the  biggest 
manufacturing  campaign  on  record  in  this  or  any  other  factory 
in  America.  On  the  Chino  ranch,  Mr.  Sandercock  says  he  is 
confident  of  contracting  out  7000  acres  to  the  farmers  for  beet 
farming.  This  will  include  all  the  suitable  land  heretofore 
planted  to  beets. 

Willows  ./oi/rnn!;  Those  who  are  building  hopes  on  a  great 
raise  In  the  price  of  grain  next  season  may  "  see  their  fondest 
hopes  decay."  With  all  the  new  countries  of  the  world  going 
into  the  wheat-growing  business;  with  cheaper  labor  to  culti- 
vate the  land,  and  the  same  machinery  we  use  to  harvest  the 
grain,  and  with  no  extra  demand  for  flour  or  breadstufts,  we 
ask,  is  there  any  foundation  upon  which  to  base  your  hope  for 
great  demand  and  consequently  a  better  price  for  grain  ? 
Most  assuredly,  no  !  Then  the  wheat  grower  must  of 
necessity  turn  his  attention  to  diversified  farming.  Grow 
fruit,  vegetables,  alfalfa,  etc.  Feed  your  cows  on  corn,  beets 
and  pumpkins.  Sell  milk,  sell  butter,  make  cheese,  raise 
chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  If  the  farmer  is  wise  he 
can  keep  all  these  branches  of  industry  alive  on  his  ranch,  and 
among  all  he  will  find  some  to  bring  him  a  round  income  each 
year. 

The  Sutter  CoiuUu  Fanner  reports  that  the  Yuba  City  can- 
nery put  up  44,9'JS  oases,  or  2,200,000  pounds,  of  fruit.  In  addi- 
tion, the  company  dried  730,000  pounds  of  fresh  peaches  and 
370,000  pounds  of  apricots.  During  the  season  an  average  of 
400  hands  were  employed.  Commenting  on  these  operations 
the  Fanner  says :  ■•  The  amount  of  money  expended  for  labor 
alone  was  *2'J,boO,  and  for  fruit  «32,000,  making  a  total  of  $54, 
000  disbursed  in  this  vicinity.  When  one  considers  that  thi.s 
large  sura  is  about  all  brought  from  the  East  and  left  in  the 
county,  the  benefits  of  such  a  business  are  api>arent.  To  the 
laboring  classes  especially  is  this  industry  a  boon,  as  they  get 
the  greater  share  not  only  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  cannery, 
but  they  receive  the  larger  share  that  goes  to  the  fruit-grower 
who  sells  the  fruit  there  and  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  men  all  the  year  round." 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Experiments  in  Cross  Pollinating  Olive 
Flowers. 


Paper  by  John  S.  Calkins  of  Pomona,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Pomologlcal  Society  of  Southern  California  at  that  place 
Nov.  15-16,  1894. 

"To  know  that  which  lies  before  us  in  daily  life  is 
the  prime  wisdom."  Although  Knight,  Darwin  and 
others  long  since  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  plants  should  take  place,  its  im- 
portance to  fruit-growers  is  not  realized  by  them,  and 
it  is  only  very  recently  that  practical  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  so  far  as  fruit  culture  is 
concerned. 

In  1891-92  Mr.  M.  B.  Waite,  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
made  experiments  in  pollinating  pear  and  apple 
flowers,  by  which  it  was  found  that  many  well  known 
varieties  of  pears  and  apples  are  partially  or  com- 
pletely self-sterile — that  is,  their  pollen  is  impotent 
to  their  own  flowers,  but  potent  and  able  to  fecundate 
the  flowers  of  other  varieties.  For  instance,  his  re- 
port shows  that  the  Bartlett  pear  pollen  can  only  in 
a  small  degree  fecundate  its  own  flowers,  while  the 
same  pollen  completely  fecundates  the  flowers  of  the 
Anjou  pear.  Not  only  is  the  crop  more  bountiful  by 
cross-pollination,  but  the  fruit  in  some  cases  is  in- 
creased in  size,  thus  indicating  that  with  certain  va- 
rieties of  pears  and  apples  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
other  varieties  with  them  in  the  same  orchard  to  get 
the  greatest  yield  of  fruit. 

It  is  well  known  to  almond  growers  on  this  coast 
that  if  a  good  crop  of  almonds  is  to  be  had  different 
varieties  must  be  planted  in  the  same  orchard. 

To  ascertain  if  this  is  also  the  case  with  olives,  I 
have  been  on  the  lookout  the  present  season  for 
object  lessons,  some  of  which  I  will  now  mention: 
In  a  Mission  orchard  a  few  miles  from  this  place  the 
crop  was  light,  but  there  are  several  bearing  trees 
of  the  Picholine  variety,  and  near  those  the  Mission 
trees  bore  heavily.  A  number  of  Nevadillo  trees 
near  this  city,  planted  two  years  ago  last  winter, 
are  bearing  lightly,  but  one  of  them  is  bearing 
heavily  and  that  one  is  near  a  bearing  Mission  tree. 
The  heaviest  bearing  trees  noticed  this  season  are 
those  standing  near  other  varieties  in  bearing. 

Supplemental  to  the  above  I  give  briefly  the 
method  and  the  results  of  some  experiments  in  self- 
pollination  and  in  cross-pollination  of  olive  flowers 
by  hand  made  last  spring,  which  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  whether  it  is  advantageous  to 
plant  difl'erent  varieties  of  olives  in  proxmity. 


Varieties. 

Number  of  flowers 
cross  pollinated  by 

Number  of  flowers  cov- 
er e  d    with  paper 

Number  of  uncovered 
flowers  counted  

Number  of  olives  from 
flowers   cross  polli- 

Number  of  olives  from 
flowers  under  cover. . 

Number  of  olives  from 
flowers  exposed 

Nevadillo  cross  with  Mission. 

!22 

22 

22 

2 

0 

0 

Manzanillo  cross  with  Mission 

45 

45 

45 

0 

0 

0 

Mission  cross  with  Pendulina. . 

46 

46 

46 

1 

0 

0 

CohimcUii  cross  with  Rubra  — 

22 

22 

22 

11 

2 

n 

Rubra  cross  with  Columella  — 

71 

71 

71 

9 

0 

11 

Pendulina  cross  with  Columella 

39 

39 

39 

3 

0 

5 

Atro- Vialacea  cross  with  Nevad' 

41 

41 

41 

2 

6 

6 

Moriuello  cross  with  Nevadillo 

3S) 

39 

3a 

4 

3 

3 

Ascolana  cross  with  Rubra  

22 

22 

22 

0 

0 

0 

Cayou  cross  with  Rubra  

45 

45 

45 

1 

2 

1 

Atro-Rubens  cross  with  Rubra 

20 

20 

20 

1 

0 

Totals  

412 

412 

412 

34 

13 

33 

Bees  direct  from  the  hive  with  no  pollen  adhering 
to  them  were  put  in  the  sacks  covering  the  Columella, 
Rubra,  Atro-Vialacea  and  Cayon  flowers. 

It  was  found  by  Mr.  Waite  in  his  experiments  with 
pear  and  apple  flowers  that  covering  them  with  sacks 
was  no  detriment  to  self-pollination. 

Owing  to  the  structure  of  olive  flowers  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  pollen  to  be  discharged 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  parts  intended 
for  it.  Upon  examination  the  flowers  under  the 
sacks  not  pollinated  by  hand  were  found  to  be  cov- 
ered with  pollen.  So  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  these 
flowers  were  completely  self -pollinated.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  the  aggregate 
there  were  more  than  twice  the  number  of  olives 
from  those  flowers  cross- pollinated  by  hand,  also 
from  those  exposed  than  froin  those  self-pollinated, 
although  in  case  of  Atro-Vialacea  and  Morinello  there 
are  as  many  olives  from  the  self-pollinated  flowers 
as  from  those  exposed;  but  this  may  be  accidental  or 
it  may  be  those  varieties  do  not  need  to  be  crossed. 
The  covering  of  a  certain  number  of  flowers  and 
comparing  the  number  of  olives  from  them  with  the 
result  from  the  same  number  of  flowers  on  the  sanie 
tree  exposed  or  cross-pollinated  by  hand  simply  indi- 
cates whether  the  variety  is  self-fertile  or  not.  To 
determine  what  varieties  are  fertile  to  each  other 
requires  either  cross- pollination  by  hand  or  noting 
the  results  in  orchards;  the  conditions  are  not  favor- 
able to  the  latter  method  to  any  great  extent. 

The  work  of  cross-pollination  with  this  end  in  view 
was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  May  last  when  the  first 
flowers  opened.   Each  variety  continued  in  bloom 


about  three  weeks,  and  it  was  necessary  to  treat  the 
flowers  under  each  sack  from  day  to  day  as  they 
came  out.  One  of  the  points  of  a  thin-bladed  pair  of 
scissors  was  used  to  remove  the  pollen  or  emasculate 
the  flowers.  Each  flower  was  examined  with  a  lens 
after  being  emasculated,  and  if  the  least  pollen  was 
found  upon  it  the  specimen  was  rejected.  The 
unusual  dropping  this  season  of  a  large  percentage 
of  olives  before  full  grown  is  a  factor  which  may  have 
effected  the  result.  The  trees  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made  are  standing  near  together  in  my 
variety  orchard,  excepting  the  Nevadillo  and  Manza- 
nillo, which  are  not  far  from  other  varieties  in  bear- 
ing. The  weather  was  pleasant  during  the  entire 
period  and  bees  were  plentiful  on  the  flowers,  so  that 
everything  was  favorable  to  cross-pollination  of  the 
exposed  flowers  by  insects. 

The  table  shows  that  there  were  412  flowers  cro.ss- 
poUinated  by  hand,  the  same  number  covered  and 
the  same  number  exix)sed  to  insect  visits  taken  into 
account.  The  result  noted  August  7th  was  H4  olives 
from  the  flowers  cross-pollinated  by  hand,  18  from 
those  covered  and  33  from  those  ex])osed  to  insect 
visits.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  not  as  many 
olives  from  the  flowers  of  Rubra,  Pendulina,  Atro- 
Vialacea  and  Cayon  cross-pollinated  by  hand  as  there 
are  of  those  exposed,  but  the  work  on  these  varieties 
may  have  been  imperfectly  done  or  in  emasculating 
the  flowers  some  of  them  may  have  been  injured, 
which  would  effect  the  result.  The  experiments 
indicate  that  the  pollen  used  was  potent  to  the  va- 
rieties to  which  it  was  applied,  excepting  perhaps 
the  Cayon,  though  there  may  be  other  causes  which 
effected  the  result  in  case  of  that  variety. 

For  the  purpose  of  cross-pollination  in  an  orchard 
by  insects  it  is  essential  that  the  varieties  bloom  at 
the  same  time,  which  is  practically  the  case  with  all 
the  varieties  considered  in  the  work. 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Waite  with  the  pear 
and  apple,  it  is  gathered  that  even  with  those 
varieties  which  are  capable  of  self-fecundation  the 
pollen  of  another  variety  is  prepotent,  and  that  when 
climatic  or  other  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  the 
fruitage  of  varieties  in  general  the  advantage  of 
cross-pollination  is  particularly  noticeable. 

All  the  data  bearing  upon  these  experiments  have 
been  given,  so  that  the  conditions  and  the  results 
may  be  studied;  but  it  will  require  fvirther  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  question,  and  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue the  work  next  season  on  a  larger  number  of 
varieties. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Dipping  vs.  Pricking. 


Wrights,  Dec.  6,  1894. 

To  THE  Editor  :— For  more  than  eighteen  years  I 
have  been  engaged  in  growing  and  preparing  prunes 
far  market,  and  up  to  three  years  ago  dipped  my 
prunes  in  lye,  cured  them  the  best  I  could,  picked 
over  my  trays  for  "bloats  and  frogs"  before 
putting  the  prunes  in  bins.  The  trouble  I  had  with 
dipping  was  that  the  lye  did  not  properly  cut  the 
skin  of  the  prunes  so  that  they  would  dry  evenly  and 
weU.  The  lye-cut  prunes  would  dry  too  much, 
while  those  not  cut  would  not  be  cured  enough  to  be 
safely  taken  up,  and  the  labor  of  selecting  the  dry 
from  the  undried  and  "bloats"  would  necessarily 
result.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  lye  dipping,  in  fact 
was  discouraged  and  was  only  too  glad  to  try  the 
needle  machine  invented  by  my  neighbor,  Mr. 
Burrell.  I  purchased  one  of  his  first  machines  for 
$100,  and  would  not  now  take  a  thousand  for  it  if  I 
could  not  replace  it.  I  am  gratified  and  entirely 
satisfied  with  it,  and  am  confinent  that  all  owners  of 
prune  orchards  ir/io  Ikh-c  used  it  will  say  the  same  if 
asked.  Now  for  Mr.  Gordon's  jxinits  of  objection  on 
information  and  belief. 

First:  "The  owner  of  one  of  the  dipping  machines 
informed  me  that  he  had  sold  dippers  to  practical 
dryers  who  had  stm  <ni<l  rejected  the  pricking  ma- 
chine." He  used  the  word  "seen"  advisedly,  no 
doubt.  The  word  "used,"  if  true,  would  have  been 
a  much  stronger  word  and  had  some  meaning,  while 
"  seen  "  has  none  in  that  connection;  and,  again,  a 
man  who  had  only  seen  a  needle  machine  could 
hardly  be  said  to  "reject "  what  he  never  had  in  his 
possession. 

Second  :  "  The  dirt  mixes  with  the  juice  which  the 
pricks  produce."  The  pricks  do  not  produce  juice  to 
mix  with  the  dirt,  and  the  perforated  prunes  come 
off  the  trays  cleaner  and  brighter  than  lye-dipped 
prunes.  The  clear,  bright  appearance  of  my  prunes 
has  often  been  noted  and  commented  upon  by  buyers 
and  interested  spect  ators.  The  juice  spoken  of  re- 
mains in  and  enriches  the  prunes;  the  water  evap- 
orates through  the  needle  holes  gradually,  and  is  at 
no  time  soaking  wet  as  when  dipped,  collecting  the 
dust  blowing  over  it. 

Third:  "That  '  bloats  or  frogs'  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  processing,  but  of  climatic  conditions."  Are 
they,  in  fact  ?  Let  us  examine.  At  this  elevation-  • 
1500  feet— and  fifteen  miles  north  of  Monterey  bay, 
we  cure  prunes  in  open  air  in  about  one  week's  time. 


The  air  is  light  and  dry  and  usually  free  from  fog. 
The  few  lye  dippers  here  are  still  engaged,  as  of  old, 
in  picking  over  their  trays  for  "frogs  and  bloats," 
while  myself  and  many  neighbors  who  use  the  needle 
machine  have  no  "  frogs  and  bloats"  and  are  saved 
that  labor  and  expense. 

Fourth:  "  That  pricked  prunes  are  all  more  or 
less  fermented  and  must  be  marketed  quicker  than 
lye-dipped."  My  prune  crop  of  1892  and  1893  kept 
in  perfect  condition  and  were  sold  each  year  in  April 
for  the  highest  market  price,  and  purchasers  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  much  pleased  with  them.  The 
certificate  of  analysis  of  my  perforated  ])runes,  made 
at  the  University  of  California,  can  be  found  in  my 
paper  on  the  "  California  Prune  "  in  the  Rural  of 
December  1st,  and  I  hereby  offer  100  for  the  certi- 
ficate of  analysis  of  a  "lye-dipped"  prune,  made  at 
the  University  of  California,  showing  a  prune  con- 
taining more  sugar  and  of  better  quality  and  condi- 
tion. Fortunately  for  me,  a  neighbor  has  a  small 
bin  of  last  year — 1893 — perforated  prunes,  after 
selling  five  carloads,  and  I  shall  with  his  leave  sub- 
mit a  fair  sample  of  them  to  Prof.  Hilgard  for 
analysis  as  to  quality  and  condition  and  report  the 
result  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  at  an  early  day. 
Let  us  have  light  on  this  subject,  and  let  the  truth 
prevail. 

Fifth:  "It  takes  two  days  longer  to  dry  per- 
forated prunes."  From  my  experience,  it  takes  no 
longer,  but  for  tlie  sake  of  argument  admit  that  it 
does  in  some  other  places.  Who,  even  that  being  so, 
would  not  prefer  to  let  his  prunes  remain  out  a  day 
or  two  rather  than  be  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
picking  over  his  trays  ? 

Sixth:  "  Oh  !  but  somebody  says  it  mutilates  soft 
fruit."  That,  from  my  experience,  is  just  what  it 
does  not  do.  Fruit  so  soft  that  it  could  not  be 
dipped  in  lye  can  be  carefully  passed  over  the  needle 
board  by  increasing  the  incline  and  frequent  wash- 
ing down  of  the  needle  board,  and  such  prunes  will 
dry  heavy,  being  ripe  and  rich  in  sugar. 

Seventh:  "The  dipper  can  be  used  cheaper  than 
the  needle  machine."  After  careful  calculation,  I 
am  confident  an  orchardist  can  save  one-third  the 
expense  of  preparing  his  prunes  for  market  by  using 
the  needle  machine.  I  have  been  able  to  do  so  by 
taking  the  machine  to  my  prunes,  and  not  prunes  to 
distant  dipper,  thereby  employing  less  help  in  run- 
ning it  and  putting  out  to  dry  and  in  saving  help 
formerly  required  in  picking  our  trays. 

Eighth:  "Needles  break  —  and  one  firm  alone 
broke  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand."  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Gordon's  informant. 
His  remark  would  have  been  more  pointed  had  he 
said  as  many  millions.  My  three  years'  use  of  a 
needle  machine  of  fifteen  thousand  needles  has  not 
broken  a  needle,  and  I  cannot  understand  why  or 
how  they  could  be  broken,  expect  through  the  sur- 
plus energy  of  the  operator  experimenting  with 
cobbles,  perhaps.  A  new  one  used  during  the 
present  season  is  entirely  intact,  not  a  needle  rusted 
or  broken.  If  a  needle  were  broken  by  too  hard 
scrubbing  with  brush  and  water  it  would  fall  be- 
tween needles  and  wa.sh  away.  Prunes  could  not 
break  needle  points  and  do  not;  if  it  were  possible, 
it  could  not  remain  in  the  prune,  as  it  only  per- 
forates the  skin  and  does  not  enter  the  meat. 

Ninth:  "  Advocates  of  needle  machines  admit  the 
necessity  of  dipping  (filthy)  fungus  prunes."  I  know 
nothing  of  such  prunes,  but  do  know,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  that  perforated  prunes  are  richer, 
brighter,  cleaner  looking  and  keep  better  and  longer 
than  lye-dipped  prunes,  and  I  believe  will  be 
generally  preferred  and  sold  for  more  money.  I  have 
no  interest  in  the  sale  of  Burrell  machines.  In 
closing,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  I  invite 
owners  of  orcifiards  who  have  used  the  needle  ma- 
chine to  give  their  opinion  of  their  use  and  value. 

W.  H.  Aiken. 


Hov^'  a  San  Bernardino  Grower  Dries  Pears. 


William  C.  Fuller  of  Colton  recently  brought  to  the 
Sun  office  in  San  Bernardino,  samples  of  pears  dried 
in  the  shade  by  the  sun's  heat.  They  were  shown  be- 
side pears  dried  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  editor  of  the 
*SV;(  says  they  showed  marked  contrast,  not  only  in 
appearance,  but  in  quality.  Mr.  Fuller  claims  no 
originality  for  the  process,  except  as  he  has  applied 
and  focalized  various  processes  evolved  by  intelligen  t 
experiments  in  scattered  fruit  districts  during  past 
years.    His  deductions  and  hints  are  as  follows: 

In  handling  pears  for  drying,  the  first  considera- 
tion should  be  taken  in  picking  tlie  fruit  fi-oin  the 
tree.  Whatever  size  the  fruit  may  be,  its  proper 
maturity  is  attained  when  by  gently  lifting  the  fruit 
it  freely  snaps  from  the  branch,  leaving  the  stem  en- 
tire. At  this  time  the  fruit  is  hard  and  green,  un- 
suitable for  either  eating  or  drying. 

By  boxing  the  fruit"  in  shallow  layers  in  dark 
rooms,  piling  in  a  manner  to  prevent  handling  and 
consequent  abrasion,  the  fruit  will  soon  mature,  as- 
sume a  high  color  and  become  full  of  rich,  sweet 
juice.  When  thoroughly  ripe,  cull  and  gnide  the 
fruit  into  as  uniform  sizes  as  desirable.  Quarter  or 
halve,  remove  the  core  and  all  imperfections,  traying 
the  same  as  in  the  usual  process  of  drying  deciduous 
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fruits.  Sulphur  the  fruit,  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
the  bath  over  night. 

Instead  of  exposuig  the  fruit  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  -sun,  pile  the  trays  and  cover,  drying  the  fruit  fc/y 
the  .siiii'x  hint  n/otii  . 

Any  method  that  will  ha.sten  the  drying  will  add  to 
the  appearance  in  color  which  should  be  almost  as 
clear  and  bright  as  the  matured  pear  when  taken 
from  the  ripening  bo.xes. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  fruit  in  drying  may  com- 
plete the  change  of  the  fruit  juices  into  sugar  and 
should  be  retarded  on  the  one  hand  to  make  the  fin- 
ished product  as  sweet  and  luscious  as  possible,  and 
again  it  should  be  hastened  to  i)revent  the  juices 
from  fermenting  and  souring. 

My  neighbor's  bees  soon  found  my  open  drier  and 
these  autocratic  pilferers  had  to  be  guarded  against, 
as  neither  by  my  leave  or  desire  they  left  me  some 
samples  of  my  work,  consisting  of  the  variest  shell. 
The  insect  pests,  minute  beetles  and  moths,  especi- 
ally d(>light  in  the  pear,  and  will  egg  the  fruit.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  bag  the  fruit  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  to  frt(iuently  overlook  it,  and  remove  all  indica- 
tions of  larvie. 

Do  not,  by  any  friendly  adviee,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  remove  the  peel  from  the  pear.  The  rich  oil  cells 
in  and  immediately  beneath  the  peel,  impart  to  both 
the  canned  and  dried  fruit  its  delicate  flavor. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Notes  on  Shipping   Fruits,  Transportation, 
Etc. 


To  THE  Editor  : — Few  can  have  failed  to  have 
noticed  the  better  prices  obtained  for  plums  in  the 
Eastern  markets  as  against  all  other  fresh  fruits. 
The  season  has  been  a  bad  one — disastrous  almost  in 
some  cases — so  that  many  growers  seem  to  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  shipping  of  fresh  fruits  to 
distant  markets,  and  the  great  majority  are  giving 
their  attention  to  fruits  for  drying  purposes.  Dried 
fruits  will  never  lake  the  place  of  fresh,  and  they 
are  not  used  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  If  there 
is  a  lack  of  interest  as  regards  the  latter,  others 
may  step  in  and,  to  some  e.xtent  at  least,  reap  the 
benefits  which  should  belong  to  us.  There  are  many 
new  localities  in  the  southwest,  in  New  Mexico  and 
elsewhere,  in  which  fruit-growing  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant industry. 

Instead  of  the  outlook  being  discoui-aging  it  is  just 
the  reverse,  if  for  only  the  one  reason  of  the  im- 
proved processes  by  which  fruits  can  be  shipped  long 
journeys  in  a  perfect  condition  and  by  which  we 
shall  be  saved  the  needless  expense  of  ice  and  the 
carrying  of  the  same. 

I  hope  Dr.  Perkins  will  not  think  it  is  entirely  a 
spirit  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  growers  that  has 
given  him  so  little  substantial  support  in  the  per- 
fecting and  building  of  cars  for  his  compressed  and 
sterilized  air  process.  When  profits  have  been  so 
small  and  losses  numerous,  not  many  have  had  the 
ability  to  do  more  than  wish  him  god-speed. 

Plums  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  Bay 
counties  and  a  cool  climate.  They  delight  in  a  rich, 
black  and  rather  heavy  soil.  Not  the  least  ad- 
vantage in  the  climate  of  the  Bay  counties  is  the 
low  temperature  at  which  the  fruit  can  be  packed. 
Those  who  have  followed  closely  the  returns  from 
auction  sales  in  the  East  will  have  observed  the 
much  better  average  prices  from  the  cooler  valleys 
than  from  the  very  warm  regions  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer.  I  will  not  particularize  or  I  would 
call  down  anathemas  from  some  without  doubt.  Those 
in  the  hot  interior  or  sheltered  valleys  should  confine 
themselves  to  raising  the  very  early  fruits  for  ship- 
ment fresh  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  grow 
drying  fruits. 

A  gentleman  recently  wrote  me  from  such  a 
locality  in  regard  to  the  Normand  plum,  which  he 
said  was  small,  tasteless  and  of  dull  color.  In  my 
orchard  in  Napa  valley  it  is  very  large,  somewhat 
flattened,  of  extremely  rich  yellow  color,  and  by  far 
the  best  flavored  of  the  Japanese  plums.  It  is  a 
splendid  shipper,  and,  I  should  think,  a  superb 
canner.  Of  this  I  will  not  be  too  positive,  as  the 
ways  of  canners  are  past  finding  out.  In  this  case 
both  of  us  obtained  buds  from  the  introducer  of  the 
Normand,  so  must  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  fruit. 
The  Japanese  plums,  and  indeed  all  plums,  of  the 
mid  and  late  season,  do  not  grow  to  perfection  where 
the  climate  is  too  hot  and  dry.  They  need  plenty  of 
moisture  and  a  moderately  cool  atmosphere.  Some 
of  the  very  best  varieties  of  plums  for  shipping  pur- 
poses are  Clyman,  Mikado,  Tragedy,  Burbank, 
Normand,  Diamond,  Satsuma,  Grand  Duke  and 
Ick  worth — inde(!d,  I  should  consider  an  orchard 
planted  exclusively  to  these  varieties,  in  a  suitable 
location,  to  be  about  the  best  property  to  be  had. 

Among  the  newer  sorts  I  am  trying  for  future 
propagation  are  Archduke,  Autumn  Compote,  Early 
Prolific,  Imperiale  de  Milan.  Late  Prolific,  Monarch, 
Sultan,  The  Czar,  Wyedale  —  many  of  them  old 
enough,  but  not  known  in  California.  Some  are  new 
and  either  very  early  or  very  late,  which  is  what  we 
want  in  dark-colored  plums.    I  have  also  in  orchard, 


as  well  as  nursery,  twenty  hybrid  Japanese  plums, 
all  of  which  are  worthy  of  further  trial,  and  some  of 
which  may  prove  of  great  value. 

My  Satsuma  plums,  of  which  I  shipped  1200  boxes, 
averaged  a  trifle  over  two  cents  net.  The  trees  were 
thinned  twice,  a  representative  of  a  large  shipping 
firm  telling  me  the  culls  were  about  as  good  as  the 
average  fruit  shipped.  They  did  not  even  go  to  San 
Francisco,  however,  but  on  the  manure  heap. 

This  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  and  how  few  have 
learned  it,  even  of  those  grown  gray  in  the  business! 

My  Diamond  and  Grand  Duke  plums  sold  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75 — not  bad  for  this  year. 

The  railroad,  no  doubt,  gets  all  it  can  out  of  us, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so;  but  there  is  yet  room  for 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  grower. 

If  business  men  generally — not  agriculturists — 
I  would  cease  to  look  upon  the  farmer  either  as  a  uou- 
I  entity  or  a  hayseed,  to  be  fleeced — if  they  would 
j  consider  him  a  factor  upon  whom  they  are  dependent 
and  upon  whose  success  or  failure  they  must  rise  or 
fall— something  would  be  accomplished  which  would 
benefit  all. 

Committees  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  railroad 
companies  should  not  be  composed  of  fruit  men  only, 
but  should  be  representative  of  all  producing  and 
mercantile  interests.  As  fruit-growers,  we  need  the 
moral  backing  and  influence  of  the  handlers  of  our 
fruits,  of  the  growers  of  wheat  and  other  produce, 
and  of  business  men  in  every  calling. 

When  will  the  merchant  and  capitalist  admit  that 
his  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  well-doing  of  the  farmer  ?  They 
know  it,  but  affect  to  ignore  it. 

The  sophistries  of  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
road companies  would  then  be  of  little  avail.  A  con- 
tract would  have  to  be  a  contract,  not  a  one-sided 
arrangement  by  which  a  carrier  agrees  to  deliver 
goods  at  a  certain  point  in  a  certain  time,  and  if  it 
fails  to  do  so,  still  demand  full  pay  therefor. 

Railroad  "usage"  and  "custom"  would  not  then 
necessarily  be  law,  but  schedule  time  would  have  to 
be  the  time  or  forfeiture  must  be  made. 

Napa.  Leonard  Coates. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


The  Vanilla  Bean  in  Mexico. 

We  frequently  receive  inquiries  as  to  the  liklihood 
of  success  for  the  vanilla  bean  in  California.  We 
answer  that  presumably  the  plant  would  not  take 
kindly  to  our  conditions,  as  both  the  arid  air  and 
the  low  temperature  would  not  suit  it.  The  vanilla 
is  a  tropical  plant  and  according  to  the  account 
which  we  shall  publish  below  needs  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  about  85°  F.  with  but  slight  variations.  No 
such  mean  temperature  can  be  found  in  California. 
Information,  however,  about  a  plant  which  is  so  much 
talked  about  must  be  acceptable  and  we  quote  from 
the  Consular  Report  for  November,  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  the  following  sketch 
of  vanilla  by  Charles  ShaefTer,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico: 

The  district  in  which  the  vanilla  bean  is  principally 
produced  in  Mexico  is  in  the  canton  of  Papantla,  south- 
west of  Tux  pan,  about  thirty  miles  back  from  the  Gulf 
in  that  section  of  country  lying  between  the  Nautla 
and  Tuxpan  rivers.  In  the  forests,  on  the  low  hills 
of  the  above-named  canton,  it  grows  wild  and  in  such 
profusion  that  the  odor  from  it  is  sometimes  sicken- 
ing. In  its  wild  state,  it  is  considered  common  pro- 
perty and  gathered  by  the  natives  without  cost  to 
them,  except  the  labor  of  picking.  A  French  colony, 
settled  along  the  River  Nautla,  has  gone  into  cultiva- 
tion of  the  bean  pretty  extensively  and  seems  to  have 
improved  it. 

The  soil  on  which  the  bean  grows  is  a  rich,  sandy 
loam,  or  a  vegetable  mold  not  too  dry,  and  shaded — 
the  wild  by  the  forest  trees,  and  the  cultivated  by 
small  trees  planted  for  the  purpose.  The  tempera- 
ture where  it  grows  is  a  mean  of  about  85°  F.  for  the 
year — never  very  cold  and  never  very  hot,  and  the 
altitude  up  to  1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

PlcDitiiig. — The  bean  grows  on  a  vine  larger  than 
the  hop  vine,  but  similar  in  its  growth.    Slips  of  the 
vine  are  planted,  about  three  in  number,  at  the  foot 
of  small  trees,  in  ground  prepared  by  spading  or 
turning  over  the  soil  close  to  the  tree;  no  other  cul- 
tivation seems  to  be  needed.    These  trees  are  plant- 
j  ed  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  the  vine  runni.igor  climb- 
;  iiig  to  the  top,  whence  it  is  conducted  by  poles  from 
one  tree  to  another,  resembling  a  hop  field.  The 
ground  between  the  trees  is  not  disturbed,  except 
j  immediately  about  the  roots,  where  it  is  cultivated 
j  twice  yearly.    The  vine  does  not  pi'oduce  during  the 
I  first  year,  and  very  little  the  second,  but  in  the  third 
it  is  supposed  to  bear  a  full  crop,  which  is  about 
ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  first-class  beans,  ten  to  six- 
teen ounces  of  second-class  beans,  and  fifteen  to 
twenty  ounces  of  third-class  beans.    This  weight  is 
after  curing.    The  life  of  the  plant  is  ten  years. 
I     Gatlii'ving. — From  October  1st. ,  to  January  1st. ,  the 
I  beans  are  picked  or  harvested,  and,  I  am  told,  care 


be  taken  that  they  are  not  bruised  or  packed  close 
in  large  quantities,  as  overheating  spoils  them. 

Ciin'ng. — Some  place  the  beans  in  bake  ovens, 
heated  to  about  120°  F.  for  twenty-four  hours;  after 
that  they  are  placed  in  woolen  blankets  and  exposed 
to  the  sun— that  is,  the  blankets  are  exposed,  the 
beans  being  covered  by  them.  Others  tell  me  that 
the  beans  must  be  dried  in  the  shade  and  never  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  because  such  exposure  womld  dam- 
age them  by  discoloration. 

Prrpn ring  fur  Mnrkft. — After  the  beans  have  been 
treated  as  above,  they  are  made  up  in  bundles  of 
fifty  beans  each,  and  wrapped  in  tin  foil.    The  best 
I  are  generally  put  in  tin  cylinders  covered  at  both 
I  ends  and  holding  one  package  of  fifty  beans,  or  about 
j  one  pound  each,  in  which  condition  they  are  consid- 
ered fit  for  market. 

Cost  and  Price. — The  people  who  gather  the  vanilla 
are  the  natives  (Indians)  of  the  country,  who  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  cents  per  diem,  Mexi- 
can money,  without  food  or  lodgings.  Prices  for 
labor,  however,  fluctuate,  as  it  is  the  old  question  of 
supply  and  demand  that  governs  prices. 

The  vanilla  bean  in  this  market  is  worth  at  present 
about  $7  per  pound,  Mexican  money  (about  $3.50 
American  money).  This  is  the  average  price;  the 
best  is  much  higher  and  the  poorest  much  lower. 
The  cultivation  of  vanilla  is  considered  very  remun- 
erative, and  is  a  business  easily  learned. 

Growing  of  vanilla  and  preparing  it  for  market  are 
two  entirely  different  occupations,  there  being  as 
much  difference  as  there  is  in  growing  sugar  cane 
and  making  sugar.  There  are  about  three  men  in 
the  whole  Republic  of  Mexico  who  seem  to  understand 
the  correct  process  of  curing  the  beans,  and  these 
men  have  made  fortunes  out  of  the  business. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Artichokes  for  Hogs. 

The  several  varieties  of  the  plant  commonly  known 
as  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  have  been  grown  by 
many  people  in  this  State  from  tubers  furnished  them 
by  the  State  University  at  Berkeley.  Some  reports 
indicate  that  the  crop  is  a  good  one  for  hogs;  others 
denoimce  it.  We  should  like  to  have  a  fuller  con- 
tribution of  experiences  on  the  subject.  To  inspire 
such  a  discussion,  we  give  below  an  outline  by  Prof. 
Plumb  of  Indiana  of  what  has  been  written  on  the 
artichoke  as  hog  feed  at  the  East: 

I  do  not  know  of  any  experiments  on  record  to 
show  the  feeding  value  of  artichokes  for  swine. 
Under  proper  conditions  of  soil  and  moisture  large 
crops  are  raised  and  the  plant  takes  a  very  retentive 
hold  in  the  soil.  Pigs  relish  the  roots  and  they  make 
a  wholesome  food  that  is  entirely  digestible.  It  is 
generally  conceded  by  chemists  that  roots  are  en- 
tirely digestible.  In  Bulletin  No.  32  of  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  the  following  anal^'sis  of  the 
artichoke  is  given: 


Water   »\.ffi 

Dry  ma  t  ter— Ash   5.33 

Protein   12.08 

Fiber   3.43 

Nitrogen— free  extract   78.56 

Fat  80 


  100.00 

A  comparison  of  this  with  analyses  of  other  i-oots, 
published  in  this  bulletin  and  elsewhere,  shows  it  to 
be  richer  in  protein  than  sweet  potatoes,  common 
potatoes,  turnips,  rutabagas,  squashes  and  pumjikins. 

Coburn,  in  his  "Swine  Husbandry,"  gives  the  ex- 
perience of  A.  C.  Williams  of  Vinton,  la.,  in  feeding 
artichokes  to  swine.    He  says: 

"  The  keep  of  my  hogs  in  warm  weather  is  blue 
grass,  clover  and  Brazilian  artichokes.  Forty  head 
of  hogs  and  their  pigs  may  be  kept  without  other 
food  on  an  acre  of  artichokes  from  the  time  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground  until  the  first  of  June,  and  from 
September  or  October  until  the  ground  is  again 
frozen.  To  grow  them  the  ground  should  be  rich, 
plowed  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  the  tubers  cut  the 
same  as  seed  potatoes,  and  j)lanted  from  early  spring 
to  June  10th,  ten  to  fifteen  inches  apart,  with  six 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  They  can  also  be  planted 
in  the  fall,  from  October  15th  to  November  15th;  but 
the  tubers  should  not  be  cut  and  the  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  rolled  after  planting." 

Coburn  ((uotes  the  experience  of  other  pig-growers 
to  the  general  eff'ect  that  they  find  artichokes  a  valu- 
able food  for  their  pigs.    The  Red  Brazilian  variety, 
it  is  said,  does  not  scatter  so  badly  in  the  ground  as 
does  the  common  white  one,  and  is  a  larger  yielder. 
Mr.  Williams  claims  that  the  plant  can  be  easily 
eradicated  by  mowing  off  the  tops  and  plowing  the 
I  ground  deeply  in  July  and  earh'  in  August. 
I     Mr.  E.  J.  Eaton  of  Nebraska  writes  that  artichokes 
j  are  a  splendid  feed  for  hogs,  allowing  the  pigs  to  dig 
them.    James  Long,  in  liis  "  Book  of  the  Pig,"  notes 
]  that  artichokes  are  not  as  well  known  as  they  ought 
to  be  as  a  food  for  pigs,  and  cites  the  beneficial  effect 
of  feeding  them  by  quoting  Coburn.    I  believe  he 
makes  a  mistake,  however,  by  recommending  feed- 
ing them  cooked  instead  of  raw.    In  the  report  of 
[  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
'  1879,  reports  from  thirteen  different  States  and 
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Territories  are  given  on  the  Red  Brazilian  artichoke. 
The  testimony  from  correspondents  seems  to  be  that 
they  yield  remarkably  well  and  give  good  returns  for 
feed  for  stock.  An  Alabama  correspondent  says: 
"  As  a  crop  for  hog  feed  they  cannot  be  excelled." 
A  Florida  man  writes:  "  Undoubtedly  the  best  food 
for  pork  that  can  be  raised  in  this  country.  Too 
sandy  for  corn."  Prom  Wisconsin:  "Hogs  prefer 
them  to  corn."  Some  writers  lay  emphasis  on  these 
roots  having  a  healthful  influence  on  the  pigs.  An 
Indiana  correspondent  says:  "  They  will  supply  a 
long-felt  want  of  the  American  husbandman  in  keep- 
ing hogs  free  from  diseases."  No  doubt  the  better 
action  of  the  bowels,  due  to  the  succulent  food,  as- 
sists in  keeping  the  animal's  body  healthy. 


THE  APIARY. 


California  Honey  Notes. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Pryal  of  Temescal  is  doing  much  to 
make  the  honey  industry  of  California  better  known 
by  his  letters  to  Eastern  bee  journals.  In  a  recent 
contribution  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  we  find  the 
following  interesting  paragraphs: 

Many  Californian  bee  keepers  live  at  their  bee 
ranches  only  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
when  the  bees  I'equire  the  most  attention.  During 
these  months,  the  hives  are  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  crop  that  is  expected  to  flow  into  them; 
the  harvesting  done,  and  after  the  colonies  are  found 
to  be  in  a  condition  for  the  winter,  they  are  then  left 
to  themselves  while  the  owner  goes  to  town  to  spend 
the  balance  of  the  year,  or  perhaps  he  goes  to  look 
after  some  other  property  he  owns.  Some  of  these 
"  bee  ranchers  "  have  farms  or  orchards  elsewhere 
that  they  can  devote  the  remainder  of  the  year  to 
with  profit.  As  a  general  rule,  though,  they  live  at 
their  apiaries  and  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  in  con- 
nection with  their  bee  and  honey  interests.  The  wise 
bee  keeper  looks  toward  being  a  landed  proprietor; 
he  secures  a  forty-acre  lot  or  more.  This  he  im- 
proves at  the  leisure,  and  almost  before  he  knows  it 
he  has  a  little  "Garden  of  Eden  "  about  him.  With 
a  small  stccam  of  water  he  is  enabled  to  work  won- 
ders ill  the  warm  canyons  tliat  are  to  be  found  al- 
most everywhere  in  California. 

I  know  a  b(>e  keeper  who  came  to  this  State  some 
years  ago  for  his  health — he  had  lung  troubles. 
Knowing  that  open-air  exei'cise  was  the  most  bene- 
ficial thing  for  him,  he  sought  and  obtained  work 
with  a  bee  keeper  in  Los  Angeles  county.  He  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  tiie  business;  in  a  year  or  \ 
so  he  was  so  familiar  with  all  the  work  about  the  l 
apiary  that  lie  concluded  to  embark  in  the  occupa- 
tion himself  the  next  year.  He  did  so.  He  pur- 
chased a  suHicient  number  of  colonies  to  handle  con- 
veniently, and  obtained  a  quarter  section  of  land  , 
(at  that  time  land  was  not  as  high  priced  as  it  has  i 
become  in  that  county — neither  was  the  climate  sold 
as  a  regular  commodity  !)  Our  young  friend  culti- 
vated a  small  portion  of  this  land,  so  as  to  have  all 
the  vegetables  he  and  his  mother  and  brother  re- 
quired. His  bees  rolled  in  large  quantities  of  beau- 
tiful honey,  which  he  sold  at  a  fair  price.  His  health 
was  by  this  time  fully  restored;  he  therefore  branched 
out  in  business.  More  land  was  cleared  and  culti- 
vated. It  was  ascertained  that  his  neighborhood  I 
was  a  fine  one  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits  except  cheri-ies.  The  settling  of  his 
vicinity  and  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  seemed  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  sumacs  there- 
abouts to  bloom  at  the  same  time  the  white  sage  was 
in  bloom.  The  consequence  was  that  the  beautiful 
honey  he  previously  obtained  was  no  longer  of  that 
delightful  transparent  color  that  it  used  to  be  before 
the  sumac  bloomed  at  the  same  time  as  the  sages. 
His  honey  was  no  longer  as  marketable  as  previously; 
he  determined  to  abandon  apiculture  for  this  reason. 

There  are  a  few  others  who  gave  up  their  bees  for 
the  same  reason.  And  yet  these  abandoned  bee 
ranges  are  as  proUfic  in  honey  as  they  ever  were. 
To  those  who  will  be  content  to  produce  a  dark- 
colored  honey,  these  ranges  otYer  a  fine  field  for  op- 
eration. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  kinds  of  honey,  as  long  as  it  is  of 
good  flavor,  will  sell  readily  enough.  And  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  will  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  it 
an  object  for  the  producer  to  desire  to  produce  white 
honey  to  the  exclusion  of  the  darker  grades.  The 
noise  that  the  sugar-honey  controversy  made  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  consumers  beheve  that  all 
light-colored  honeys  are  the  product  of  the  sugar 
manipulators.  Of  course,  this  will  be  a  very  erro- 
neous belief,  but  it  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  the 
man  whose  bees  have  a  "  dark  "  honey  range  to  work 
upon.  [And  yet,  if  this  condition  of  trade  should 
arise,  how  long  will  it  take  the  bogus  honey  makers 
to  give  their  honey  the  desirable  brown  tint? — Ed.] 

There  are  some  apiaries  along  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers.  The  average  honey  crop  is  good, 
though  the  honey  is  not  as  light  colored  as  that  ob- 
tained on  high  ground.  The  comb  honey  stored  by 
the  common  bees  on  the  islands  is  sufficiently  light  to 
command  about  the  same  price  in  the  market  as  the 
clear  honey  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  It 
has  not  the  high  flavor  that  the  sage  honey  has,  and 


in  other  ways  it  is  not  as  good.  However,  the  islands, 
or  rather  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  State,  are  not  bad  places  to  establish  an 
apiary,  all  things  considered. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Don't  come  to  California  unless  you  have  several 
hundred  dollars  with  you,  and  expect  to  make  a  for- 
tune from  the  time  you  set  your  foot  on  the  soil.  It 
is  as  hard  to  make  a  fortune  hei-e  as  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Californians  earn  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

Numerous  styles  of  frames  are  in  use  here.  The 
one  that  is  most  preferred  is  the  Langstroth.  Any 
sort  of  a  hive  will  do,  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  small. 
Small  hives  are  a  nuisance,  as  the  bees  in  them  will 
throw  off  too  many  swarms. 

Mostly  extracted  honey  is  now  produced.  This  is 
mainly  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier 
to  ship.  The  freight  rates  are  lower  on  it,  and  it  is 
easier  to  handle. 

Second-hand  coal-oil  cans  that  have  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  are  used  mostly  for  shipping  honey.  Some 
producers  use  new  cans,  but  the  majority  use  the  old 
cans.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  getting  to  be  a  hard 
task  to  get  second-hand  cans  any  more,  for  the 
reason  that  the  importers  of  coal  oil  are  buying  up 
all  the  old  cans  to  refill.  [It  is  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  towns,  at  least,  the  oil  business  is  largely 
handled  by  those  who  give  the  consumer  the  use  of 
a  patent  can,  which  they  refill  as  soon  as  emptied. 
Thus  dealers  handle  much  more  oil  in  bulk  than  for- 
merly.—Ed.] 

Don't  wait  to  get  married  in  the  East  before  you 
come  out  here.  This  State  is  full  of  as  charming 
ladies  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  who  are  look- 
ing for  the  right  man  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

When  you  have  lived  in  the  State  a  year  you  won't 
want  to  leave  it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  any- 
one who  has  resided  here  for  any  length  of  time  will 
never  go  elsewhere  to  live.  Those  who  have  tried 
to  do  it  have  surely  come  back. 


THE  FIELD. 

Bean  Growing  in  Michigan. 


As  so  many  people  outside  of  the  "bean  belt"  of 
California  have  taken  to  the  bean  crop  this  year  and 
expect  to  do  something  with  it  in  the  future,  they 
will  be  interested  in  the  account  which  a  Michigan 
correspondent  of  the  Anurlcmi  Ajjricn/fnn'st  gives  of 
the  business  of  commei'cial  bean  growing.  The 
draught  on  the  planter  and  harvester  is  very  light. 
The  cost  of  harvesting  by  machinery  does  not  exceed 
fifty  cents  per  acre,  while  by  hand  it  was  about 
$1.50.  The  puller  leaves  the  ground  cut  up  loose, 
and  saves  one  han-owing  for  wheat  or  rye.  If  the 
beans  when  hauled  to  the  barn  are  ripe  and  dry, 
thej'  may  be  put  in  mows  the  same  as  wheat.  I  have 
had  three  days'  hard  and  steady  rain  on  a  crop  lying  I 
on  the  ground  without  material  injury;  in  fact,  1 
have  seldom  raised  a  ci-op  without  at  least  a  part  of 
it  getting  wet  after  it  was  pulled.  In  planting  large  | 
quantities  of  beans,  it  is  well  to  plant  at  intei-vals  of 
a  few  days.  Then,  with  the  machinei-y,  they  can  be 
handled  without  any  hurrying..  After  the  beans  are 
off  the  ground  it  is  generally  fitted  for  wheat. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  the  ground  to  cro]is 
the  next  spring,  rye  is  generally  sown.  This  will 
afford  a  large  amount  of  late  fall  pasture,  when 
other  pastures  are  short,  and  it  is  the  first  to  afford 
a  green  bite  in  the  spring.  If  allowed  to  get  a  start, 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  feed  it  down.  Many 
farmers  plow  under  the  fall  sown  rye  for  corn,  or 
beans  again,  and  find  it  an  excellent  fertilizer.  The 
beans  are  ready  to  be  threshed  at  any  time  after 
pulling.  This  is  done  by  steam  power  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  wheat,  although  the  separator  must 
be  one  made  especially  for  bean  threshing.  The 
large  wholesale  houses  send  out  their  buyers,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  bought  in  the  barns 
and  delivered  by  the  farmer,  the  price  ranging  from 
$1.25  to  $2.50  per  bushel,  according  to  the  condition  j 
of  the  market  and  the  quality  of  the  crop.  The  I 
hand  picking  is  done  by  the  wholesale  houses.  These  | 
houses  employ  a  large  number  of  women  to  aid  in  the 
work.  The  beans  are  first  run  through  large  fan- 
ning mills  run  by  steam,  which  takes  out  all  the  dirt 
and  damaged  beans.  The  beans  are  then  cari-ied  by 
an  endless  belt,  on  each  side  of  which  the  women  are 
arranged,  who  pick  out  the  discolored  beans.  The 
refuse  beans  are  sold  as  sheep  feed  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  bushel.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  seed 
houses  to  furnish  the  seed  and  contract  to  take  a 
crop  at  a  certain  price,  but  in  many  cases  these 
houses  have  furnished  the  garden  varieties,  and  the 
white  field  bean  has,  side  by  side,  yielded  four  times 
the  quantity  and  brought  more  per  bushel.  The 
vines  and  pods  are  fed  to  sheep  and  cattle,  and  a  ton 
of  them  will  go  further  than  a  ton  of  hay.  Many 
farmers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  vines  and  pods 
from  a  good  crop  pay  all  the  cost  of  producing  it. 


J.  S.  Tannahill  of  Oleander,  Fresno  county,  exhibits 
mangel  wurzel  weighing  thirty-sevcL  pounds  and  a  sugar  beet 
weighing  twenty  pounds.   He  sold  his  crop  for  stock  feed  at 
$5..')9  per  ton. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


'Wintering  Horses  In  California. 

It  seems  that  the  large  recourse  to  wintering  in 
California  which  the  owners  of  fine  racing  stables  are 
making  this  year  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  impor- 
tant experiment  by  the  eastern  horse  writers. 
What  is  said  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing exti'act  from  the  Kentucky  SfocA-  Farm: 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  stables  of  trotters 
will  spend  the  coming  winter  in  California,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  horses  will  be  so  benefited  by  the 
warm  climate  as  to  come  East  early  in  the  spring  in 
better  condition  than  they  could  possibly  be  gotten 
in  any  where  this  side  of  the  Rockies.  The  remark- 
able campaigns  made  every  year  by  the  Salisbury 
and  Corbitt  strings,  as  well  as  those  previously  made 
by  the  horses  from  the  Palo  Alto  and  Valensin 
Farms,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  breeders  and 
trainers  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  not  until  this  win- 
tes  has  any  considerable  number  of  them  seem  fit  to 
ship  there.  The  advisability  of  making  such  a  jour- 
ney and  such  a  change  of  course  a  Imits  of  a  great 
deal  of  argument,  and  we  doubt  not  that  experi- 
ence will  prove  wintering  and  conditioning  in  the 
climate  where  one  expects  to  race  to  be  wisest  and 
and  most  profitable  plan.  Some  horses  may  stand 
the  change  all  right,  and  if  they  do  the  benefits  of 
the  trip  sliould  prove  very  great.  Those  of  delicate 
constitution,  or  those  which  are  susceptible  to  colds, 
etc.,  are  liable,  however,  to  be  permanently  injured 
— and  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  our  greatest  liorses 
are  tender  articles. 

California  is  unquestionably  a  great  ci  untry  for 
rearing  and  development  of  young  horses,  us  nowhere 
do  they  grow  so  rapidly  and  come  to  their  speed 
so  early,  and  we  expect  to  see  Impetuous,  barring 
accidents,  greatly  improved  by  her  stay  thei'e- — in- 
deed tiie  best  of  luck  is  wished  for  every  horse  in  the 
strings  of  Hamlin,  McHenr,y,  and  others.  And  if 
the  climatic  changes  make  no  difference,  let  all  say 
"  Hail  California!" 

Horses  having  such  advantages  will  no  doubt 
sweep  everything  before  them  in  the  early  summer, 
but  recent  history  proves  almost  conclusively  that 
those  wintered  and  trained  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains stand  the  long  campaigns  better  and,  wiien  a 
reckoning  up  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  seasoTi,  have 
more  winnings  to  their  ci'edit.  John  (4oldsmith  has 
doubtless  had  more  expei-ience  and  success  than  any 
other  one  man  with  horses  wintered  in  California, 
and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  animals  would 
have  done  better  had  they  been  kept  East  all  the 
time.  The  result  of  the  present  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  no  small  degree  of  interest. 


A  Bright  Future  for  the  Horse. 


A  large  part  of  the  horses  exhil)it('d  at  Madison 
Scjuare  (iardeu  are  not  beasts  of  burden  at  all,  says 
the  Nevv  York'  Sun.  They  are  purely  civatures  of 
luxury,  modified  in  their  capacities  and  ai)titudes  to 
suit  luxurious  tastes  or  to  furnish  amusement  foi-  the 
public,  but  even  these  are  useful  to  the  whole  e(|uine 
breed  as  encouraging  and  pointing  th(>  way  to  the 
higher  and  more  useful  evolution  and  development 
of  the  rest  as  beasts  useful  to  man  as  assistants  in 
his  labors.  Every  second  taken  off  the  sj)eed  of 
the  horse  is  a  benefit  to  all  the  equine  faimly,  and 
consequently  to  civilization.  Every  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  a  single  variety  conduces  to  the  advan- 
tage of  every  other.  It  ])it>ves  anew  how  great  and 
almost  limitless  are  the  possiliilitios  of  scientific 
breeding  of  animals,  among  whii'h,  as  we  have  said, 
the  human  might  be  included.  As  this  improvement 
has  been  carried  to  a  higlKM- perfection,  and  of  recent 
years  more  particularly,  the  cost  of  horses  generally 
has  decreased  rather  than  advanced.  A  man  can 
now  buy  a  fine  horse,  well  bred,  handsome,  and  sound, 
for  a  price  which  formerly  he  would  hav(!  had  to  pay 
lor  an  inferior  beast.  The  very  highest  type  of 
horses,  in  which  the  most  brilliant  results  of  scien- 
tific breeding  are  manifested,  will,  of  course,  be  like 
the  diamond,  a  costly  rarity;  but  already,  as  the 
livery  stables  bear  witness,  horses  which  once  would 
ha\e  been  esteemed  of  an  unusual  e.vcellence,  that 
made  theii-  puj-chase  possible  for  the  private  stables 
of  the  i-ich  only,  are  now  within  the  reach  of  the  run 
of  horse  buyers.  The  substitutif)n  of  steam  and  elec- 
tric power  and  of  cables  for  transportation,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  bicycle  are  depriving  horses  of 
occupations  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  an 
extent  so  great  and  wide  that  their  salable  values 
has  declined,  and  ordinary  horse  raising  is  not  so 
profitable  as  it  was.  (^ut  in  the  far  West  where  the 
vast  horse  farms  are,  some  talk  about  slaughtering 
them  for  food  has  been  lately  reported — a  lioi-rible 
possibility,  but,  happily,  not  a  present  and  hardly  a 
future  pi-obahility.  Ilowevei',  science  has  been  able 
to  modify  the  hors(>  almost  at  will,  but  it  will  never 
succeed  in  providing  a  sufticient  substitution  for  an 
artificial  animal  of  its  creation,  and  which  it  has  made 
far  more  useful  to  man  by  the  process.  The  horse 
show  proves  that  the  horse  has  a  great  future,  in 
which  more  than  ever  its  interests  will  be  protected 
by  the  affection  and  admiration  of  all  mankind. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

A  Christmas  Lyric. 


Sweetheart,  I  send  my  greeting 

Across  the  fields  of  snoiv, 
Love"s  tender  pledge  to  break  the  edge 

Of  winter  winds  that  blow ; 
The  one  word  still  repeating — 

The  word  I  dare  to  say 
When  all  the  hours  were  sweet  with  flowers 

And  melody  and  May. 

In  these  December  ashes 

That  fill  the  valley's  urn, 
Now  sleeps  the  fire  of  spring's  desire 

Which  yet  shall  wake  and  burn ; 
And  when  once  more  it  flashes 

And  lights  with  buds  the  vine. 
Shall  you  be  here  with  love  to  cheer 

And"  light  this  life  of  mine  ; 

Across  the  frosty  isthmus 

Of  winter,  white  with  drifts. 
Love,  like  a  bird,  flies  with  a  word 

To  you  who  hold  his  gifts: 
Oh,  at  the  dawn  of  Christmas, 

When  he  returns  to  me. 
Bid  him  to  sing  of  such  a  spring. 

And  you  his  song  shall  be  ! 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


Now  I   Lay  Me  Down  To  Sleep. 


The  lire  upon  the  hearth  is  low. 
And  there  is  stillness  everywhere ; 
Like  troubled  spirits  here  and  there 

The  firelight  shadows  fluttering  go. 

And  as  the  shadows  round  me  creep, 
A  childish  treble  breaks  the  gloom. 
And  softly  from  a  farther  room 

Comes  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

And,  .somehow,  with  that  little  prayer 
And  that  sweet  treble  in  my  ears, 
My  thought  goes  back  to  distant  years 

And  liugers  with  a  dear  one  there: 

And  as  I  hear  the  child's  amen. 
My  mother's  faith  comes  back  to  me. 
Couched  at  her  side  I  seem  to  be, 

And  mother  holds  ray  hands  again. 

Oh  I  for  an  hour  in  that  dear  place  ! 
Oh  I  for  the  peace  of  that  dear  time  ! 
Oh  I  for  that  childish  trust  sublime  I 

Oh  1  for  a  glimpse  of  mother's  face  ! 

Yet  as  the  shadows  round  me  creep, 
I  do  not  seem  to  be  alone- 
Sweet  magic  of  that  treble  tone — 

And  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

—Eugene  Field. 


The  Squatter's  Claim. 


The  day  named  for  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  Oklahoma  territory  came 
around  at  last,  and  at  noon  the  grand 
influx  began.  The  broad,  wild  prairie 
was  at  once  dotted  with  white  topped 
wagons,  all  moving  on  to  the  south, 
while  the  fagged  and  jaded  horses  that 
pulled  them  were  urged  at  the  point  of 
the  lash  to  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
Every  wagon  bore  a  party  of  poor 
home  seekers,  who  for  months  had 
waited  for  this  day,  and  who  now  joined 
in  the  grand  race  for  the  new  land  of 
promise  intent  on  getting  a  claim  and  a 
home. 

One  rickety  old  wagon  hauled  by  a 
span  of  poor  bony  mules,  headed  off'  to 
the  west  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  for 
an  hour  raced  straight  toward  a  small 
body  of  timber  that  lined  a  water 
course.  It  was  after  sunset  when  the 
timber  was  reached  and  the  mules 
picketed,  but  before  it  became  quite 
dark  a  tire  had  been  started  and  a 
scanty  supper  prepared. 

Shortly  after  dark  three  horsemen, 
heavily  armed,  rode  out  of  the  timber,  a 
mile  or  so  below  the  wagon,  and, 
stopping,  one  of  them  said: 

'■  I3oys,  this  is  the  spot  I  picked  out 
for  us,  and  I  don't  believe  you  could 
find  a  better  piece  of  land  if  you  were 
to  search  the  country  over.  There  are 
just  six  claims  here — just  enough  for 
us  and  the  three  men  who  are  coming 
with  the  wagon,  and  so  I  guess  we  are 
fixed  about  right." 

"Guess  we  are,"  replied  one  of  the 
others,  "if  nobody  ain't  gone  and 
scjuatted  on  the  ground." 

' '  There's  nobody  on  the  land  yet,  I 
guess.  At  least,  I  don't  see  any  signs 
of  auy  camp  anywhere. "  | 

"There  may  be  some  settlers  along 
to-morrow,  though,  and  if  they  should 
beat  our  wagon  here  they'd  have  the 
heel  of  us."  j 

"  Maybe  they  would,  Sam,  and  maybe  j 
they  wouldn't.  That  would  sort  of  de-  | 
pend,  you  know." 

"Depend?    How?"  j 

"  Why,  it  would  depend  on  whether  j 
there  was  more  of  them  than  there  is  j 
of  us.    If  we  was  in  the  majority  I 
reckon  we'd  be  pretty  apt  to  make'our 


claim  good.  If  it  should  come  to  shoot- 
ing, I  reckon  we  know  about  as  well 
as  the  next  ones  how  to  finger  a  pistol." 

The  others  nodded  significantly  at 
this,  and  the  three  men  rode  out  a  little 
farther  from  the  timber.  They  had 
gone  but  a  few  steps  when  Jake  came 
to  a  short  stop,  and  pointing  away  to 
to  the  south,  said: 

"Boys,  see  that." 
What  is  it  ?  "  Sam  asked. 

"  See  that  light  up  the  creek  ?  What 
do  you  make  of  it  ? '' 

"A  firefly,  I  reckon,"  replied  Sam. 

"  A  firefly  nothing.  Guess  they 
don't  have  fireflies  down  here  as  big  as 
hens,  aud  it  would  take  one  that  big  to 
make  that  sort  of  light." 

"  That's  so,  Jake,"  said  Sam, 
thoughtfully.  "What  do  you  make  it 
out  ?  " 

"  I  make  it  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  squatter,  and  he's  on  our  land, 
too.  I  guess.'' 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  a  squatter,  and  of 
course,  he's  on  our  land.  The  blamed 
rascal  has  got  cheek  for  you,  sure." 

"Yes,  he's  got  cheek.  But  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  him  ?  That's 
the  question  now." 

"  Well,  we've  got  to  rout  him  out  of 
there,  and  we'd  as  well  do  it  now." 

"'We  can't  do  it  any  too  quick,  and 
we  might  as  well  ride  over  there  and 
start  him  off' and  take  possession  of  his 
fire.  It  will  save  us  the  trouble  of 
making  one  of  our  own." 

This  proposition  meeting  with  a  unan- 
imous assent,  the  three  men  galloped 
oft'  toward  the  light. 

"  By  jix,  boys  !  "  said  old  Jake  as 
they  drew  near  to  the  light,  "it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  be  prepared  for  busi- 
ness. That  Squatter  might  not  take 
kindly  to  us,  and  like  as  not  he'll  open 
on  us  with  a  shotgun.  We  don't  want 
to  take  any  shooting  if  we  can  help  it, 
but  if  we  can't  help  it,  we  can't,  of 
course." 

"  That's  so,"  agreed  Sam,  "  and  I  ex- 
pect we'd  better  sort  of  slip  up  on  him 
and  not  let  him  get  any  advantage  of 
us." 

The  men  dismounted  and  crept  softly 
forward  through  the  grass,  keeping 
well  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  wagon. 
After  a  little  while  they  got  quite  close, 
and  stopping  to  listen,  distinctly  heard 
low  voices  in  the  wagon  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  One  of  the  voices, 
it  was  plain,  was  that  of  a  woman, 
while  the  other,  weak  and  thin,  was 
unmistakably  that  of  a  child. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  dear  ?  '  the 
woman  asked. 

"  I  feel  very  well,  mother,  only  I'm 
so  tired,"  the  child  replied. 

"  Do  you  feel  as  well  as  you  did  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  No;  the  ride  was  so  rough  and  so 
long  that  it  made  me  sore  and  weak. 
But  I  don't  mind  that,  for  I'm  glad  we 
got  here  and  papa  got  a  good  claim.  Is 
it  long  till  daylight,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  long  time.  Night  has  just 
come  on." 

"  I  wish  it  was  light,  so  that  I  could 
see  the  country.    Is  it  very  pretty  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling,  very  beautiful." 

"lam  glad  of  that,  mamma.  Are 
there  any  flowers  in  bloom  ?  " 

"The  prairie  is  covered  with  them, 
sweet,  and  when  morning  comes  I  will 
bring  you  lots  of  them.  When  you  get 
well  you  can  gather  them  for  }'ourself, 
all  you  want." 

"No,  no,  mamma,  I  shall  never  do 
that.  Don't  cry.  I  am  very  happy, 
but  I  shall  never  be  well  any  more.  I 
am  glad  the  land  is  pretty,  though,  for 
it  will  be  pleasant  to  you  and  papa, 
and  after  awhile  you  will  have  a  beau- 
tiful home.  I  want  the  morning  to 
come  so  that  I  may  see  the  claim  just 
once — just  once." 

"Well,  go  to  sleep  then.  ])et,  and 
soon  the  morning  will  come.  You  are 
weak  and  tired  now,  but  sleep  and  rest 
will  help  you,  and  to-morrow  you  will 
feel  better." 

"No,  mamma,  T  am  not  sleepy  now, 
and  I  want  to  talk.  Do  you  think  this 
is  as  pretty  as  the  old  home  in  Mis- 
souri ? "  -  -   

"  It  may  not  be  now,  but  it  vvill  be 
when  we  get  it  improved  and  get  a 
neat  little  house  and  yard  and  garden. 
It  will  be  very  nice,  I  know." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  very  nice,  mamma, 


but  not  as  nice  as  the  old  home  we  had 
before  papa  lost  it.  I  wish  we  had  nev- 
er had  to  give  it  up,  mamma,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  it  couldn't  be  helped,  and 
so  we  must  not  grieve.  We  will  soon 
be  as  happy  and  contented  here  as  we 
were  there." 

"  I  hope  so,  but  I'm  afraid  you  won't. 
Will  vou  be  very  lonely  when  I'm  not 
here  ?  " 

"But  you  will  be  here,  darling.  You 
will  soon  get  well." 

For  a  little  while  the  child  lay  per- 
fectly still,  and  the  anxious  parents 
began  to  think  that  she  had  fallen 
asleep.  But  soon  she  roused  again,  and 
in  a  voice  weaker  and  thinner  than  ever 
before,  asked: 

"  Is  the  claim  pretty,  papa  ?" 

"Yes,  it's  beautiful,  darling." 

"As  pretty  as  the  old  home  ?  " 

"  Almost,  I  expect,  and  we  shall  soon 
make  it  much  nicer  than  it  is." 

"  And  nobody  can  take  it  from  you, 
can  they  ?  " 

"  No;  they  can't  take  this  home  from 
us,  dearest." 

"  I  am  so  glad  of  that,  papa.  Nobody 
can  take  it  from  you." 

There  was  a  slight  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  three  men  outside,  and  a 
hurried  glance  was  exchanged  among 
them. 

"  I'm  going  to  l6ave  you  papa,"  the 
child  went  on,  "and  I'm  going  away 
right  soon.  You  and  mamma  will  miss 
me,  but  you  will  have  a  new  home,  and 
you  must  not  think  of  me  too  much. 
You  must  make  my  grave,  papa,  in 
some  sunny  spot  close  to  where  the 
house  will  be,  so  that  you  aud  mamma 
can  see  it  often ;  and  3'ou  must  plant 
flowers  by  it,  and  a  tree.  " 

"  Yes,  yes  Allie;  I'll  not  forget,"  the 
father  replied  in  a  husky  voice;  "  but 
you  must  not  think  of  such  things. 
You  must  sleep  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
you  will  feel  better." 

"No,  I  can  not  sleep,  papa,  and  I'll 
never  see  to-morrow.  I  am  going  awa}- 
— soon;  but  I'm  glad  that  you  have  a 
new  home  and  will — never — have — to 
— give— it — up." 

Old  Jake  hurriedly  drew  his  sleeve 
across  his  eyes  and  whispered  a  few 
words  to  his  companions.  Then  they 
all  fell  back  as  noiselessly  as  they  came. 
When  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the 
occupants  of  the  wagon  Jake  said  in  his 
most  solemn  and  impressive  tone: 

"  Boys,  she's  going  to  die,  ain't  she  ?  " 

"That's  the  way  I  put  it  up,"  replied 
Sam  in  all  seriousness. 

•'Yes,  she's  going  to  die,'  repeated 
Jake,  "  and  it's  a  blamed  bad  thing  to 
see  that  child  a-dying  away  out  here 
on  this  lonely  prairie,  without  a  friend 
or  anything,  and  I  just  know  that  pa 
and  ma  must  feel  awful." 

"I  know  they  do,"  said  Sam.  ''Won- 
der if  we  could  do  anything  for  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Reckon  there  would 
n't  be  any  harm  in  going  to  see." 

"Then  you  go  down  to  the  wagon, 
Jake,  and  we'll  wait  here.  " 

Jake  started  off  at  once,  and  two 
hours  passed  before  he  came  back. 

"How  is  she,  Jake  ?  "  Sam  whispered. 

"  She's  gone,  "  Jake  replied.  "  She's 
better  off,  though,  I  expect,  for  she's 
been  sick  a  long  time,  they  say,  and  tiie 
doctors  said  she  couldn't  ever  get  well. 
She's  a  pretty  little  thing,  though. 
Sam,  and  she  went  off  smiling  like  an 
angel.  She  was  glad  her  pa  had  got  a 
new  home,  aud  she  wanted  to  be  buried 
on  the  claim." 

For  a  little  while  the  men  were  silent., 
then  Sam  said: 

'  Has  he  got  a  new  home,  Jake  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  Jake  asked. 

"The  man  over  there — the  child's 
pa  ?  " 

"What  do  you  say  about  that,  Sam  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  j'ou'd  say,  Jake." 

"  Then  I  say  that  he  has.  " 

"Jake,  here's  my  hand  on  that,  "  said 
old  Sam,  as  he  extended  his  rough,  sun- 
burned fist. 

■'  And  here's  mine,''  said  Ike,  extend- 
ing his  at  the  same  time. 

"Then  we  understand,  do  we,"  Jake 
.said  aftey  a-  moment,  "  that  this  claim 
belongs  to  that  chap  in  the  wagon,  and 
that  we  give  up  all  right  to  it  ?" 

"That's  my  motion," replied  Sam. 

"And  mine,  "  agreed  Ike. 

"Then  that's  settled,  boys,"  Jake 


continued,  "and  I'm  glad  you  fixed  it 
that  way.  I've  never  have  the  heart  to 
take  the  land  from  him  after  hearing 
her  talking  and  rejoicing  about  his  new 
home.  Never  !  I  said  to  myself  right 
then  and  there  that  this  claim  was  his, 
and  that  I'd  stand  by  him  in  holding  it 
against  creation.    And  I'll  doit,  to." 

"  You  bet !  "  cried  the  others. 

The  next  morning  the  father  selected 
a  resting  place  for  the  child  and  the 
three  men  made  a  grave  and  placed  the 
remains  in  it.  Then  bringing  a  small 
tree  from  the  woods,  they  planted  it 
at  the  head  and  scattered  some  flower 
seeds  about.  They  did  everything  they 
could  to  cheer  the  sad-hearted  parents, 
and  were  sorry  that  they  could  do  no 
more. 

"Boys,"  said  old  Jake  when  they 
were  again  alone,  "I've  done  some 
mighty  low  down  things  in  my  time, 
but  I  never  done  anything  that  made 
me  feel  so  mean  as  I  did  last  night 
when  I  stood  there  by  that  old  wagon 
and  listened  to  the  words  of  that  little 
dyin'  child,  knowin'  that  I'd  come  there 
to  help  run  her  pa  off  the  claim  that  is 
rightly  his.  I  tell  you,  I  felt  like  a  low 
down  sneak." 

"It  was  a  mean  trick,"  said  Sam, 
"  and  I'm  ashamed  of  it.  But  it's  his 
claim." 

"  You  bet  it  is.  We  can  put  up  with 
five  claims  or  get  another,  for  we're 
not  going  to  take  that  one.  That  little 
grave  up  there  makes  that  squatter's 
title  good,  and  I'd  like  to  see  anybody 
dispute  it." 

Jake  and  his  companions  were  as 
good  as  their  word,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  little  girl  who  had  passed  on  to  a 
better  home,  stood  by  the  squatter 
loyally  in  the  defense  of  his  claim. 


Co.st  of  War  and  Education. 


There  is  no  better  proof,  says  the 
Journal  of  Education,  of  the  essential 
barbarism  of  even  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  than  is  afforded  by 
a  comparison  of  the  money  they  expend 
for  the  maintenance  of  physical  su- 
premacy as  against  the  expenditure 
for  mental  improvement.  Though  it 
be  assumed  that  brain  is  better  than 
brawn,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
statesmen  so  regard  it.  In  some  tables 
recently  compiled,  the  amount  per 
capita  expended  by  various  Govern- 
ments for  military  and  educational 
purposes  is  set  down  as  follows: 

Militarv.  Education. 

France  *4  (X)  *  70 

England  i  7'i  (i2 

Holland                            3  58  IM 

Saxony  a  38  38 

Wurtemburg  a  38  38 

Bavaria  2  ;«  40 

Prussia                            2  04  60 

Russia                             2  CM  ftS 

Denmark                          1  70  94 

Italy                                1  52  3li 

Belgium                           1  38  4« 

Austria                            1  3B  32 

Switzerland                          82  84 

United  States                      :^0  1  .li 


Farmer — Well,  of  all  the  idiots,  that 
artist  feli..)w  takes  the  cake. 

Wife — What's  he  doin'  ? 

Farmer — He's  down  yonder  painting 
a  picture  of  that  old  tumble-down  barn, 
and  there's  a  brand-new  barn  right  be- 
hind him. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors — World's  Fair. 


DR.* 


^  CREAM 

BAKING 
POflVIR 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.  Free 
"rom  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 
40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Feather  boas  are  worn  shorter,  only 
reaching  to  the  waist,  and  the  latest 
novelty  is  attached  to  a  collar  of  ostrich 
tips,  graduated  in  size  and  turning  away 
from  the  neck. 

The  tendency  of  the  newest  bodice  is 
to  suppress  all  seams  except  those  on 
the  shoulder  and  those  under  the  arm. 
The  gown  is  then  fitted  by  a  slight  ful- 
ness at  the  belt  and  collar  in  close  blouse 
effect. 

Collarettes  and  movable  berthas  of 
the  same  variety  of  materials  are  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  as  plenty  and 
pretty  as  fancy  can  picture.  These  are 
made  for  both  high  and  low-necked 
dresses,  and  are  very  convient  to  give 
a  dressy  appearance  to  one  gown  and 
take  away  a  little  of  the  too  dressy 
look  of  the  other. 

The  most  noteworthy  features  in 
general  style  is  the  continued  popular- 
ity of  the  bodice  unlike  the  skirt.  With 
the  exception  of  the  huge  sleeve,  which 
often  matches  the  skirt,  the  corsage  is 
generally  in  contrast  to  it.  As  many 
as  three  corsages  are  furnished  with 
one  expensive  velvet  skirt:  a  low-necked 
bodice,  with  demi-sleeves,  for  dinner, 
and  a  long-sleeved,  high  bodice. 

The  collar  has  become  almost  as  much 
an  object  point  of  the  waist  as  the 
sleeve.  Large  rosettes  on  either  side 
and  at  the  back,  and  sometimes  in 
front,  give  fulness  around  the  throat  in 
the  effect  of  a  ruche.  Sometimes  a 
hugh  bow  of  lace  and  chiffon  is  placed 
high  up  on  the  left  side  of  the  collar, 
which  no  longer  lies  in  closely-drawn 
folds,  but  is  often  puffed  and  fulled  in 
various  ways  to  increase  its  size. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  fashion 
has  there  been  such  a  variety  in  the 
little  accessories  of  di-oss.  Just  at  pre- 
sent the  stores  are  literally  filled  with 
collars,  capes,  berthas,  ruffs  and  fichus 
of  every  imaginable  description,  and 
they  seem  to  be  there  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  filling  up  the  .space  vacated  by 
the  irrepressible  shirt  waist,  but  they 
decorate  it  and  occupy  it  with  an  air  of 
elegance  which  their  predecessor 
could  never  assume.  Tuck  bands  of 
ribbon,  lace,  chiffon  and  spangled  net 
in  all  colors  are  swallowed  up  in  large 
rosettes  and  outstanding  bows,  but 
here  they  are  made  up  in  the  latest  ap- 
proved fashion,  ready  to  fasten  around 
the  neck. 


The  New  Wedding  Law. 


Much  as  we  like  to  heap  abuse  upon 
Dame  Fashion  for  her  fancies  and  va- 
garies, there  come  times  when  even  the 
most  practical  minded  can  well  applaud 
the  capricious  old  lady.  It  isn't  often, 
it  is  true,  that  the  autocratic  dame 
takes  on  the  mantle  of  common  sense, 
but,  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  we 
appreciate  the  more  the  occasions  when 
she  does.  This  last  September  the  old 
lady  certainly  outdid  herself,  when 
just  as  hundreds  of  bells  were  getting 
ready  to  peal  forth  the  mandate  that 
her  recognized  followers  would  be  those 
who  accompanied  their  wedding  invita- 
tions with  a  separate  card  requesting 
"no  presents."  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  timely,  and  scarcely  a  social 
innovation,  which  even  a  more  evenly- 
balanced  mind  could  have  devised,  will 
be  so  generally  and  intelligently  wel- 
comed. While  it  is  curious  that  the 
wisest  rule  must  become  a  fashionable 
fad  before  social  arbiters  care  to  adopt 
it,  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  com- 
plete reforms  nowadays  are  those  in- 
spired by  Fashion's  laws.  And  hence 
it  is  that  the  omission  of  all  presents, 
but  from  the  immediate  members  of 
the  family  of  the  prospective  bride  and 
groom,  from  weddings  will  soon  become 
the  rule.  Already  the  closest  followers 
of  social  laws  have  adopted  it,  and  in 
one  family,  where  five  wedding  invita- 
tions were  recently  received,  three  were 
accompanied  with  the  new  card. 

Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not 
half  so  useful  as  common  sense;  there 
are  forty  men  of  wit  for  every  man  of 
good  sense;  and  he  that  will  carry 
nothing  about  with  him  but  gold  will 
be  every  day  at  a  loss  for  readier 
change. — Addison. 


Harmony  in  Colors. 


The  following  general  rules  on  color 
effects  in  window  dressing  are  taken 
from  a  trade  catalogue: 

Red  and  violet  do  not  accord  well. 

Orange  and  yellow  accord  incompar- 
ably better  than  red  and  orange. 

Orange  and  green  do  not  accord 
well. 

Orange  and  violet  accord  passably. 

Yellow  and  green  form  an  agreeable 
combination. 

G-reenish  yellow  and  violet  blend 
nicely. 

The  arrangement  of  yellow  and  blue 
is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  yellow 
and  green,  but  it  is  less  lively. 

Green  and  blue  produce  an  indiffer- 
ent effect,  but  better  when  the  colors 
are  deep. 

Green  and  violet,  especially  when 
light,  form  a  combination  perferable  to 
green  and  blue. 

Red  and  green  intensify  each  other. 

Orange  yellow  when  placed  by  the 
side  of  indigo  increases  its  intensity, 
and  vice  versa. 

Yellow  and  indigo  combine  perfectly. 

Red  and  orange  do  not  accord  well. 

Red  and  yellow  accord  pretty  well, 
especially  if  the  red  is  purple  red  rather 
than  scarlet,  and  the  yellow  rather 
greenish  than  orange. 

Red  and  blue  accord  passably,  espe- 
cially if  the  red  inclines  rather  to  scar- 
let than  crimson. 

Blue  and  violet  accord  badly. 

Black  never  produces  a  bad  effect 
when  it  is  associated  with  two  lumi- 
nous colors,  yet  in  most  cases  its  as- 
sortments are  dull. 

Blue  when  placed  by  the  side  of 
orange  increases  the  latter's  intensity, 
and  vice  versa. 


Three  Kinds  of  Taffy. 


To  make  cocoanut  taffy,  take  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  third  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar,  two-thirds  cupful  of 
water;  cook  to  the  hard  crack,  add  one 
fresh  grated  cocoanut,  stir  until  the 
batch  reaches  the  soft  crack;  pour  out 
into  a  greased  pan,  and  when  nearly 
cold  pull  white  on  hook. 

Molasses  taffy  may  be  made  by  boil- 
ing one  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of 
glucose,  one-third  quart  New  Orleans 
molasses;  stir  all  the  time  and  cook  to 
soft  crack;  set  off'  the  fire  and  stir  in 
one-third  teaspoonful  saleratus;  pour 
into  a  buttered  pan,  and  when  nearly 
cold  pull  on  the  hook  and  flavor  with 
peppermint.  Another  good  receipt  for 
molasses  tatty  is  the  following:  One 
quart  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  one 
and  one-fourth  pounds  of  sugar;  set  on 
fire  and  stir  and  cook  until,  when  drop- 
ped in  water,  it  will  form  rather  a  hard 
ball  if  gathered  up  between  the  fingers; 
this  is  called  hard  ball;  then  add  one- 
quarter  pound  of  butter  and  cook  to 
soft  crack;  pour  into  a  greased  jjan,  let 
it  remain  until  nearly  cold,  and  then 
pull  on  hook. 


If  You  Want  to  be  Loved 


Don't  over  or  under  dress. 
Don't  believe  all  the  evil  you  hear. 
Don't  jeer  at  anybody's  religious  be- 
lief. 

Don't  be  rude  to  your  inlVrioi's  in 
social  position. 

Don't  repeat  gossip  even  if  it  does 
interest  a  crowd. 

Don't  underrate  anything  because 
you  don't  possess  it. 

Don't  go  untidy  on  the  plea  that 
everybody  knows  you. 

Don't  contradict  people  even  if 
you're  sure  you  are  right. 

Don't  believe  that  everybody  else  in 
the  world  is  happier  than  you. 

Don't  conclude  that  you  have  never 
had  any  opportunities  in  your  life. 

Don't  express  a  positive  opinion  un- 
less you  perfectly  understand  what  you 
are  talking  about. — Exchange. 

So  much  as  we  ourselves  comprehend 
of  truth  and  reason,  so  much  we  pos- 
sess of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The 
floating  of  other  men's  opinions  in  our 
brains  makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more 
knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be 
true;  what  in  them  was  science  is  in  us 
but  opiniatrety. — Locke. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


When  eggs  are  scarce  cake  can  be 
made  from  the  whites  and  a  custard 
from  the  yolks. 

Bay  rum  and  quinine  tend  to  dry 
the  hair,  and  should  not  be  used  by 
persons  whose  locks  and  scalp  are 
devoid  of  natural  oils. 

If  you  don't  believe  oyster  or  clam 
shells  put  against  the  bricks  of  a  fur- 
nace or  range  are  a  remedy  for  clinkers, 
just  try  them  once,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of'  the  oft-re- 
peated statement. 

Water  on  the  hair  is  apt  to  make  it 
look  rusty,  to  turn  it  gray  and  to  give 
it  a  bad  odor.  If  you  are  threatened 
with  dryness  of  the  scalp  and  if  you 
are  obliged  to  wet  your  hair  in  order  to 
make  it  stay  in  place,  a  little  vaseline 
rubbed  in  the  roots  will  be  beneficial. 

When  fine  plates  or  saucers  are  piled 
one  upon  the  other  they  should  have 
round  pieces  of  felt  or  Canton  flannel 
placed  between  them.  The  rounds  need 
not  come  above  the  hollow  of  the  pl^e, 
but  will  save  the  gilt  or  decoration  frorn 
being  worn  off,  and  also  the  liability  to 
nicking. 

If  your  furniture  is  dull  and  needs 
its  luster  restored,  try  a  polish  made 
from  two  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  and 
one  of  turpentine.  Mix  thoroughly  by 
shaking,  apply  a  thin  coat  with  a  flan- 
nel cloth  ond  rub  thorougly  and  brisk- 
ly with  a  dry  cloth.  This  polish  is 
used  by  furniture  dealers. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  writes: 
"  In  these  days  of  assumed  woman's 
rights,  and  with  whatever  else  may  be 
claimed  as  her  belongings,  the  epitaph 
on  the  gravestone  of  an  accomplished 
English  countess  will  bear  repeating: 
'My  sole  desire  was  to  make  a  good 
wife  and  a  good  mother.'  " 

Pickled  barberries  make  a  pretty 
garnish  for  winter  salads.  Procure 
the  berries  if  ])o.ssible  in  large  clusters 
or  bunches.  Soak  them  in  salt  and 
water  for  four  or  five  hours,  drain  them 
and  cover  with  scalding  vinegar.  The 
berries  may  be  kept  in  brine  a  while 
if  one  choose,  and  fireshened  and  pickled 
as  they  are  used. 

A  principle  of  honor,  as  long  as  it  is 
connected  with  virtue,  adds  no  small 
efficacy  to  its  operation  and  no  small 
brilliancy  and  luster  to  its  appearance; 
but  honor,  the  momeftt  that  it  becomes 
unconnected  with  the  duties  of  official 
function,  with  the  relations  of  life  and 
the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of 
morality,  and  appears  in  its  substance 
alien  to  them,  changes  its  nature,  and, 
instead  of  justifying  a  breach  of  duty, 
aggravates  all  its  mischiefs  to  an  al- 
most infinite  degree;  by  the  apparent 
luster  of  the  surface  it  hides  from  you 
the  baseness  and  deformity  of  the 
ground. — Burke. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Soft  Spread  Toast.— Toast  the 
bread  and  spread  it  while  it  is  hot. 
Have  ready  half  a  pint  of  hot  milk  or 
water,  dip  the  toast  in  it  vei-y  quickly 
that  it  may  not  soak  too  much,  but 
merely  to  moisten  it.  Dry  toast  should 
never  be  laid  one  slice  upon  another, 
but  set  on  the  edge  in  a  toast  rack  to 
keep  dry. 

Beef  Cakes. — Mince  the  meat  very 
fine.  Boil  and  mash  potatoes  equal  to 
one-third  the  quantity  of  the  meat,  mix 
th  em  together  thoroughly,  season  with 
pepper  and  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley 
minced.  Add  the  beaten  yolk  of  one 
egg  to  bind  it.  Wash  and  flour  your 
hands.  Make  the  mince  into  cakes 
about  the  size  round  of  the  top  of  a 
teacup,  and  fry  them  a  nice  brown  in 
hot  butter  or  beef  drippings.  Serve 
on  a  napkin  with  a  garnish  of  fried 
celery. 

An  Edoi.ng  For  Hashes. — Boil  two 
teacups  of  rice  for  half  an  hour,  and 
season  it  with  a  little  butter  and  salt. 
Form  the  rice  around  the  dish  about 
three  or  four  inches  high,  rub  it  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  set  it  into 
the  oven  to  brown.  When  it  is  done, 
turn  the  hash  into  the  middle  of  the 
dish.  This  makes  a  very  pretty  finish 
to  a  dish.  Rice  prepared  in  this  way, 
spread  over  a  pie  of  cold  meat  for  the 
crust,  an  inch  thick  and  browned,  is 
nice. 

Ground  Rice  Pudding. — Three  pints 
of  milk,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  ground 
rice,  five  eggs,  one-half  nutmeg  grated, 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  lemon,  one 
wine-giass  of  wine,  sugar  to  the  taste. 
Mix  the  rice  with  a  little  of  the  cold 
milk;  put  the  remainder  of  the  milk 
into  a  double  boiler,  and  when  boiling 
stir  in  the  rice  mixed  with  cold  milk. 
Add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  keep  it  on  the  fire  till  it  thickens, 
stirring  cftnstantly.  When  nearly  cold 
add  the  eggs  well  beaten  and  the  other 
ingredients.  Turn  into  a  dish  and  bake 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Apple  Butter.— Take  one  and  one- 
half  bushels  of  apples — after  they  are 
pared  and  quartered — to  one  barrel  of 
cider  before  it  is  boiled  down.  The 
cider  should  be  made  from  sweet  apples, 
and  it  should  be  taken  right  from  the 
press  and  boiled  down  in  a  copper  boil- 
er nutil  it  has  evaporated  fully  one- 
half.  While  it  is  boiling  carefully  re- 
move all  the  scum  that  rises  to  the  top, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  thick  enough  add  a 
quantity  of  the  prepared  apples.  Fill 
the  boiler  up  one-half  full  with  the 
apples,  being  very  careful  to  stir  every 
few  minutes,  and  keeping  up  a  steady 
fire.  When  the  apples  have  boiled  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  have 
settled  down,  add  enough  to  fill  the 
the  boiler  quite  full,  and  then  cook  to 
a  pulp.  The  butter  may  be  seasoned 
with  si)ices  while  cooking,  or  after- 
wards. Cinnamon  and  cloves  are  used 
more  commonly  than  anything  else. 


oyal 

Baking 
Powder 


Rl         SHOULD  be  used  wher- 
^^^^^^  ever  yeast  has 

served  heretofore. 
Yeast  acts  by 
fermentation 
and  the 
destruction 
of  part  of 

At        t     J.    t  the  gluten 

Absolutely  oftheAourtopro- 
Pure*  duce  tlie  leavening  gas.  Royal 

Baking  Powder,  through  the  action 
of  its  ingredients  upon  each  other  in  the  loaf  vi^hile 
baking,  itself  produces  the  necessary  gas  and  leaves 
the  vi^holesome  properties  of  the  flour  unimpaired. 

It  is  not  possible  with  any  other  leavening  agent 
to  make  such  wholesome  and  delicious  bread,  biscuit, 
rolls,  cake,  pastry,  griddle-cakes,  doughnuts,  etc. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  Chino  ranch,  San  Bernardino  counlj', 
41,000  acres,  has  been  sold  to  Charles  Philipps, 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  for  «!, 500,000. 

—A  cable  from  Point  Reyes  to  the  Farallones 
is  urged.  The  distance  is  eighteen  miles;  the 
cost  would  be  about  $1500  a  mile.  It  is  neces- 
sary and  should  be  built  at  once. 

—A  grain  dealer  in  Baker  City,  Or.,  is  hold- 
ing a  million  pounds  of  grain,  including  fifty 
tons  of  wheat,  believing  that  an  increase  of 
price  is  certain.    He  is  still  purchasing. 

—The  bitr  South  Gila,  Arizona,  canal,  on 
which  half  a  million  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended, is  expected  to  revive  shortly.  Bonds 
are  now  in  New  York  with  good  prospects  of 
being  taken. 

—A  well  in  Adams  canyon,  Ventura  county, 
belonging  to  the  Union  Oil  Company,  since  it 
was  put  down  four  years  ago  has  produced 
over  32."), 000  barrels  of  oil,  netting  the  com- 
pany $-»3,000. 

—A  ship  loaded  with  flour  from  Washington 
will  soon  leave  Seattle  for  Japan.  It  is  also 
probable  that  another  ship  loaded  with  the 
products  of  that  State  will  leave  Seattle  for 
Central  America  before  long. 

—All  the  canneries  on  Puget  sound  and  the 
Columbia  river  have  closed  down  for  the  win- 
ter. The  catch  this  year  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  year  previous.  The  market  is  good 
and  most  of  the  canneries  have  made  money. 

—The  Crocker  Estate  Company  has  a  con- 
tract with  Eastern  people  to  plant  2000  acres 
at  Merced  in  sugar  beets.  Dr.  Koebig  has 
agreed  to  put  up  a  $100,000  beet-sugar  factory 
•at  Merced  to  utilize  the  beets.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  beet  crop  the  first  year  will  be  worth 
884,000. 

—The  work  on  the  first  section  of  the  canal 
being  built  by  the  California  Waterworks  and 
Irrigation  Company  in  Inyo  county,  is  pro- 
gressing favorably.  Frederick  Stock,  Chief 
Commissioner,  has  received  an  offer  for  the 
purchase  of  6000  acres  of  the  company's  land 
at  $10  per  acre. 

—The  Kings  River  Lumber  Co.  has  a  large 
Drder  from  Germany  to  get  out  sequoia  lum- 
ber for  lead  pencils.  It  is  said  that  wood  suit- 
able for  lead  pencils  is  practically  exhausted 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  that  California 
stock  will  be  largely  drawn  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  future. 

— An  English  syndicate  has  contractedjto 
build  the  Eraser  Valley  &  Burrard  Inlet  rail- 
way, fifty-one  miles  long,  from  Sumas,  Wash., 
to  Vancouver.  B.  C,  providing  the  city  of  Van- 
couver gives  the  promised  subsidy  of  $550,000 
and  grants  an  extension  of  one  year's  time, 
or  to  December  31,  1895,  in  which  to  build  the 
road.   

The  accumulation  of  barnacles  and 
other  marine  growths  on  the  hulls  of 
vessels  exerts  an  influence  upon  speed 
and  coal  consumption  far  greater  than 
is  popularly  supposed.  The  United 
States  steamer  Bennington  recently 
ran  from  Acapulco  to  La  Libertad,  a 
distance  of  675  miles,  with  a  clean  hull, 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  eight  miles  an 
hour,  and  burned  sixty-seven  tons  of 
coal-  When  she  came  back,  two 
months  later,  she  was  able  to  make  but 
little  more  than  six  miles  an  hour,  with 
a  consumption  of  no  less  than  129  tons 
of  coal.  This  difference  was  wholly  due 
to  the  mass  of  extraneous  matter  which 
had  collected  upon  her  hull,  and  which 
could  not  be  cleared  off  without  putting 
the  ship  in  drydock.  This  fouling  takes 
place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all 
waters,  but  is  especially  troublesome 
in  the  tropics. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  rails  in  tun- 
nels last  only  about  one-third  as  long  as 
upon  the  open  track,  although  sub- 
jected to  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
wear.  Nearly  all  the  fuel  used  in  loco- 
motives contains  sulphur,  which  com- 
bustion and  the  action  of  the  exhaust 
steam  in  the  smokestack  changes  to 
free  sulphuric  acid.  This  issues  from 
the  stack  often  in  as  great  quantities 
as  five  pounds  an  hour,  but  is  soon  dis- 
sipated in  the  open  air  and  does  little 
harm.  In  a  tunnel,  however,  where 
the  steam  cannot  escape,  it  condenses 
rapidly  on  the  rails  and  leaves  them 
subject  to  the  direct  action  of  the  acid. 

A  VERY  clever  device  to  prevent 
accidental  poisoning  by  taking  medi- 
cine from  the  wrong  bottle  is  worth 
mentioning  for  its  vei'y  simplicity.  A 
small  bell  is  attached  to  the  cork  of 
the  poison  bottle  and  rings  at  the 
slightest  motion.  As  a  considerable 
number  of  deaths  each  year  are  due  to 
this  very  cause,  the  adoption  of  this 
little  safeguard  might  prove  very  valu- 
able.   

Dr.  Dagil.  a  Russian  physician,  as- 
serts that  music  produces  warmth.  It 
affects  the  nerve  centers  governing  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  causes  an 
enlargement  of  the  blood  vessels,  and 
hence  greater  activity  of  circulation. 


A  i>EN9,  which  will  be  when  finished 
the  largest  in  the  world,  is  now  being 
cast  at  Jena,  Germany.  It  is  an  ob- 
jective for  an  astronomical  telescope 
and  will  be  43J  inches  in  diameter, 
about  five  inches  greater  than  that  at 
the  Lick  observatory.  In  its  rough 
state,  before  grinding,  it  weighs  just  a 
ton,  and  will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  about 
$75,000.   

How's  This! 


We  Oder  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  htm  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made 
by  their  tlrm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price,  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testinonlals  fi-ee. 


Half  a  teaspoonf ul  of  sugar  scattered 
over  a  dying  fire  is  better  than  kerosene, 
and  has  no  element  of  danger. 


EXTRAjgmiST^^ 

lO  POUNDS  OF  OUR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

75=Cent  Teas, 

PACKED  IN  A  CANISTER,  FOR  $5.00. 
GIVEN  FREE 

With  each  Canister 
Your  choice  of  any  of  the  following  BEAUTIFUL 
AND  USEFUL  PRESENTS: 

A  ver>'  pren.v  Decorated  Breakf.TSI  Set  of  18  pes. 

A  Ijeautlful  Engraved  Water  Set  of  K  pes. 

A  pair  of  Handsome  Vases.  12  liis.  high. 

A  pair  of  Elegant  Bisque  Flguves. 

A  dainty  Five  O'clock  Tele-a-Tete  Tea  Set  of  «  pea. 

A  set  of  China  Cake  Plates.  Cupids. 

A  set  of  Dainty  Thin  China  Dec.  Cui>s  and  Saucers. 

An  exdulslto  Dec.  China  Salad  Set. 

A  pretty  Dec.  Chln.t  Ice  Cream  Set. 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

52  to  58  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


/TTHIORSEBWNKETS 


ARE  TIIR  STRONGEST. 
Made  In  'iiO  Stjlen. 

For  either  road  or  Blable  use. 
II  shapes,  slzea  and  qualltlea. 
Wm.  Aykks  a  Son-s,  Philada. 


GET  THE  BEST! 


PREMIUM 

GEO.  HARVEY 
§W  California 
^"^  ■^i  Stump  Puller., 


IIOfBLE 
Brefch.Loaderl 

$5.00 
RIFLES 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  SIS 

for  Ci'J  pv*  Mt*lo(U«. 

POWELL  &aEMENT  CO. 

lttttflklaSuCiatlBaali,0. 


If  It's  a  Sprain,  Strain,  or  Bruise  m 


Will  Cure  It 


::St.  Jacobs 


We  manufacture  the  celebrated  Asplnwall  Potato  Planter.  Asplnwall  Potato  Cutter, 
Asplnwall  Paris  Green  Sprinkler,  etc.  Every  machine  warranted.  These  machines 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes.  Send  for  Free  Illnstrated  Catalogue. 

tSPIKWlLL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,     48-$abin$t.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


ENTERPRISE 

«-TINNED  ■** 


rOR  CHOPPtNO 

Sausage  Meat, 
Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics, 
Tripe,  &c.,  &o. 

For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trad*. 


The  Enterprise  MTg 

Third  &  Dauphin  StK.,  Phllada 
SEND  FOR  (  ATALOOIIE,  FKKE 


Farm  and  Fireside  mjn : 

"  It  Is  the  only  Meat  Chopper 
we  ever  saw  that  we  Would 
ve  house  room.  It  has 
proven  snoh  a  very  use- 
ful machine  that  we 
want  our  readers  to 
enjoy   Its  benefits 
with  us." 


Guaranteed 
to  CHOP, 
Not  GRIND 
the  Meat. 


American 
Airrirulturist  satra  : 

Wc  have  given  this 
oat  Chf>i)per  a  thorough 
al  with  MtDst  satisfac- 
tory results.    They  excel 
anyfhiiiK  of  the  kind  made 
In  either  hemisphere." 


I 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

RERKIINS 

GAS,  OASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  IflACHIMERY. 

Complete  outfits  for  small  farm  Irrigation,  1000  to 

jti.liUO  gallons  per  hour. 

PrH-«s,  according  to  capacity,  $300  and  upwards, 
cive  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERICmS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  St,  San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  L.V.ND  TO  L'LE.'VR  SEND  FOR 
*  the  Catalogue  and  Full  Particulars  of  the 

CALIFORNIA    STUMP  PULLER, 

28ZOE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Find  huw 
cheap  and  easy  il  is  to  clear  laud. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Every  Duty  and  Any  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

629  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  FOR  \  No.  14,  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUES  J  No.  1,5,  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Lncorpobatsd  APRn..  IS'A 


Capllnl  I'Hld  I'p  •1,000,000 

KvKerve  Kiiiitl  hiuI  rndlvlded  Prutits,  130,000 
UlvlileiidK  I'ald  to  Stiickholdera. . . .  83%,0OO 

 OFFICKKS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  Presldeiil. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLlKR.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  MCMULLEN  Socretarj-. 

General  Bankliip.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  uf  K.\ohant!e  BuuKlit  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager 


Price's  Traction  ^^as^ie. 
Engine.  If 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  mouth  last  season  and  was  taUeu  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.  Euglne  Is 
In  perfect  order,  and  In  better  working  order  than 
when  Brst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  8U-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  as  In.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4600. 

HOOKER  &  CO.. 

It)  uud  18  Urunini  Street,  San  Frauclst-o. 


C0ltc5}>i  Patent 

™LPlour 


S*H  FRD^CISCa  OFFICE  22  CALKlRklk  '.1 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angelea 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


December  15,  1894. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


87f> 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  27,  1894. 

.■)29,849.— Can  Opener— Jos.  Bien,  S.  F. 
.529.855.— Cloth  Layer— E.  Eloesser.  S.  F. 
529,799.— Adding  Machine— H.  B.  Martin,  Chlno, 
Cal 

.529,836.— Electric  Railway— L.C.  Pres.sley,  S.  F. 
.529,814.— Bridle  Bit— R.  A.  Shute,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
,529,815.- Can-Body  Machine— W.  H.  Smyth,  Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

.529,817.— Fruit  Fitter- S.  Standish,  Gridley,  Cal. 
.529,987.— Training  Apparatus- S.  B.  Whitehead, 
S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Forolg'n  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Paclfle  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
securlt.v,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


Dairy  and  Creamery  Supply  House. 

Chicago,  which  leads  the  earth  in  so  many  other 
things,  contains  a  large  and  complete  manufactory 
for  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese-making 
machinery  and  utensils.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Davis  &  Rankin  Building  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  2-12  to  2.5-1  Lake  street.  In  the  several  de- 
partments of  its  factory,  which  occupy  in  the  ag- 
gregate .some  three  acres  of  floor  space,  is  turned 
out  everything  required  in  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  from  milk.  From  a  simple  wooden 
ladle  to  a  big  creamery,  completely  equipped, 
there  is  not  an  implement  or  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
no  matter  how  simple  or  how  intricate,  that  is  not 
made  in  this  establishment.  Six  hundred  persons, 
all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen, 
skilled  workmen  and  trained  experts,  are  employed 
in  carrying  on  this  great  enterprise.  The  farmer 
who  owns  two  or  three  cows  can  find  there,  at  in- 
significant cost,  useful  devices  for  converting  his 
milk  into  marketable  form,  and  the  community 
that  wishes  to  establish  a  creamery  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  its  entire  product  is  accommodated 
with  equal  facility. 

The  centrifugal  cream  separator,  for  separating 
cream  from  milk,  is  as  great  an  invention  in  its 
way  as  the  sewing  machine,  the  reaper  or  the  cot- 
ton gin.  The  Davis  &  Rankin  Company  manufac- 
tures these  devices  in  great  variety,  from  a  low- 
priced,  but  finely  finished  hand  separator,  worked 
by  means  of  a  crank,  to  the  superb  contrivance 
known  as  the  Davis  separator,  with  capacities  of 
from  1200  to  3000  pounds  per  hour. 

For  furnishing  motive  power  this  company  makes 
an  admirable  engine  either  horizontal  or  upright 
in  style,  in  which  simplicity,  compactness, 
strength,  economy  and  durability  are  conspicuous 
points.  This  is  the  only  farm  and  dairy  motor 
that  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  * 


Give  the  Farmer  Facts. 

The  average  planter  has  but  little  use  for  finely 
spun  theory,  whether  it  pertains  to  the  relation  of 
his  condition  to  politics  or  whether  it  deals  with 
the  best  ways  and  means  of  growing  the  best 
crops.  What  he  wants  is  Facts.  No  one  has  real- 
ized this  more  than  the  great  seed  firm  of  D.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  for  fort.y  years 
have  been  studying  the  wants  and  condition  of 
planters,  large  and  small,  and  as  a  result  have 
created  the  largest  seed  business  in  the  whole 
world.  Without  doubt,  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
policy  of  dealing  in  facts  represents  the  secret  of 
their  success.  They  know  their  seeds  are  right  be- 
fore they  are  sent  to  the  many  thousand  dealers 
from  wliom  the  planter  gets  tnem.  The  dealer 
knows  this  to  be  a  fact  requiring  no  further  ques- 
tion, and  the  planter  finds  it  to  be  a  substantial 
tact  when  harvest  time  comes.  Another  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  this  method  is  found  in  Ferry's 
Seed  Annual,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  facts. 
Facts  that  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  every 
planter;  facts  about  how,  when  and  where  to 
plant,  that  can  be  had  from  no  other  source.  There 
are  no  worthy  facts  left  out,  and  no  unworthy 
theories  let  in.  This  book  is  sent  free  to  every  one 
who  asks  for  it.  A  postal  card  with  your  name  and 
address  sent  the  firm  will  bring  it  to  you. 


Are  You  Going  East  7 

The  Santa  Fe  route  has  just  shortened  its  time 
thirteen  hours  between  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  We  provide  a  daily  service  of  the 
latest  pattern  Pullman  palace  and  tourist 
sleepers.  East  of  Albuquerque  we  will  furnish 
our  patrons  seats  in  our  handsomely  upholstered 
reclining  chair  cars.  A  weekly  excursion  to 
Boston  leaves  every  Thursday,  with  only  one 
change  of  cars  at  Chicago,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  competent  excursion  conductor.  Tickets  arc 
sold  to  all  points  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico.  Ours  is  the  only  line  running  to  Flag- 
staff, A.  T.,  from  which  point  the  wonderful  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  river  is  reached.  Send  for 
beautifully  Illustrated  book  to  W.  A.  Bissell, 
G.  P.  A.,  650  Market  St.,  Chronicle  B'ld'g,  San 
Francisco. 

Choice  Citrus  Trees  and  Straw- 
berry Specialties. 


The  greatest  importance  in  fruit  culture  is  in 
starting  right,  with  the  best  and  most  profitable 
varieties.  It  never  pays  to  plant  a  poor,  cheap 
tree  or  variety,  in  any  kind  of  fruit,  no  more  than 
it  does  to  raise  poor,  scrawny  live  stock.  The 
Home  Nurseries  of  Pasadena  have  the  finest  stock 
of  Citrus  Trees  of  the  best  varieties  raised  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  also  a  fine  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants  of  the  tried  and  truly  best  varieties, 
amongst  the  rest  the  wonderful  Arizona  Everbear- 
ing. Also  a  large  stock  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  varieties  of  Deciduous  Trees  and  Vines. 
Write  to  the  Proprietors  for  information  and 
prices.   Hewitt  &  Corson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Position  as   Manager  on  a  Large  Farm. 

Thorough  acquaintance  with  Stock  Raising,  Dairy 
Business,  General  Farming.  Experience  In  foreign 
countries;  French,  English,  (iernian  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping;  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  In  Germany.  P.  O.  box  IbSs.  Bakerstield, 
Kern  County,  Cal. 

[SrfWELLE^AGHiNERYworks. 

Alt  kiu<l8  of  tool--..  For  milt'  fort  he  driller  by  using  uur 
Adaranntineproc«'s,.i;('aii  takeacore.  Perfected  Econoni. 
ioal  Arteeian  Pumpimr  Riirs  to  wrk  hv  Steam  Air,  etc 
I.,etU!ihelpv..ii.  THE  AMEHICAN  WEbl.VVOKKS, 
Aurora,  til  ;   rhiciiffo.  III.;    Diillso,  Tex. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  large.st 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  loy.  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.    It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  thev  will  save  you 
GERMAN  KALI  VVORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Co\/er  Vour  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  &  B.  ROORIFNG. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,   WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  &  B.  F»/\IINX. 

FOR  POULTRY   HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  &  B.  SHE/\XHIING  F»/\F»ER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.. 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


Send  for  Cata- 
logue, mailed 
free. 


Gem  Steel  Wind  Mill 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without 
oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practlcall.v  these  mills  require  no 
attention.  Trul.v  a  Gem,  and  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  combines  beaut.v, 
strength,  durabllit.v  and  simplicity. 
Governs  Itself  perfectly,  is  easily 
erected,  and  Is  sold  on  its  merits;  In 
fact.  It  is  the  best  on  earth.  The.v  are 
geared  back  three  to  one — the  wheel 
making  them  run  in  the  lightest  wind 
or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely 
of  steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of 
our  Gem  Wind  Mills  Is  warranted.  If 
not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be  paid 
both  ways,  and  money  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  Pumps— for  hand,  wind  mill  and 
power  use.  Adapted  for  all  depths  of  wells.  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass 
Goods,  Hose,  Tanks,  etc.   Send  for  our  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-31-4-  yviarket  St.,   San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 


Never  requires 
Oiling  0  r 
Climbing  of 
Towers. 


Storo  Your  Grain  \A/here  Your  Bost  "^sssmB— 
oaiE^^lnterests  \A/ill  Always  t>©  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F»ORT  COSTA. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


V/V/e-txe-r  Gas  &  Gasolino  Engines. 


Simplest  and  most  economical  engines  on  earth. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Requires  only  a  few  minutes'  attention  a  day.  Guaranteed 
cost  of  running,  1  cent  per  hour  per  H.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORICS, 

AGENTS, 

42  &  44  Fremont  Street   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


220  Mari(et  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHED  IS<53 


Inventors  un  the  Paclllc  Coast  will  find  It  ^reallv  (o  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
flrst-class  n>,'oncy.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  us.soclates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  olllce,  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  Ixsyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Olllce,  aiid  thi;  frequent  examlnatioti  of  patents  already  granted,  for  tho  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agent*,  220  Market  St.,  5.F. 


Educational. 


Belmont  School, 

BEL/VIOINT,  C/\LIF'ORINI A, 
"^^'35  MUes  South  of  San  Francisco."^^^ 

Bt^iTLoiNOS  heated  from  a  central  steam  plant.and 
buildings  and  grounds  lighted  by  electricity. 
Boys  perform  their  own  experiments  in  well- 
equipped  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 
Gysujashtm  99x79  feet,  furnished  with  very  best 
apparatus.  Including-  shower  baths,  under 

special  teacher  of  physical  culture  

ScHOLAHSHips  for  young  men  of  fine  character 
and  ability.  Accredited  at  St.inford  and  at 
the  University  of  California  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  all  the  courses  and  In  advanced  phy- 
sics, chemistry  and  mathematics  

Repbhb.vces  required.  Views  of  Belmout  School 
and  Catalogue  sent  by  applying  to  W.  T. 
RKID,  A.  M.  (Harvard),  Head  Master.   .  . 


Business  College, 

34  Post  Street,      -      .      -      San  Francisco. 
FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Tvpe-Wrltlng. 
Bookkeeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  tor  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  Individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thorout'hly  qiiallfled 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  tor  Circular.  c.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

ACTUAL  BUSINKSS  PKACTICi:. 


Rates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
ing, English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  get- 
ting positions.  Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  ROBINSON. 
President. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3,  1883.    Patented  April  17,  1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSKNDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  man.v  varh-tles  of  work  of  which  It 
is  capable,  such  as  Kallroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenl.v  or  deposit  its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

IIS'*Thls  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  m.inu- 
factured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  IS40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
S31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEW,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


G  PAYS 

-,ir:'-p.<Y  DnrJE, 


OCR  PUMPS  Mir  ^  ,( 

right.  OiirKAill  iv  N  A  l-'-A«  I-.  .1 

Kl>«     lend     all     ollx  r..     I'.v. n  l....lv    i  lu  s 
Catalogue  and  Instruction  Itook,  4ceiU.s.  tllrculura  free. 
FIELD  FOBCG  FCnr  CO.,  8S1  DrUlol  A,c.,  Lockpor(,  fi.  \. 


XREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Fare  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JrtCK-SOIN    tfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      Mo.  336  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering;, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
■7  23  m/\FtK.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  $2.5;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  Blowpipe  Assay,  $1U.  "  "  ' 
assaying. JSO.  Established  \t¥i4  " 


Full  course  of 
Send  for  Circular. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
Is  the  Largest  illustrated  and  Leading  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the 
West.    Established  1870.    Trial  Subscriptions,  60c 
for3moB.  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  The 
Dewey  Publlshlnf;  Co.,  220  Market,  San  Francisco. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


50%  SAVED  - 


six  Uaes  or  leas  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  II.  miKKK.  fi2HM;irkut  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stflns:  Grado  Milch  Cuws.   Fine  PIrb. 

JEKSKYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  O.  registered  prize  herd  ( 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale,  j 

P.  H.  .ni'KPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Broederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkslilre  Hogs. 

M.  I>.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PKTKR  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hops. 

.lEKSEYS  AND  HOI.STEINS,  from  the  l)08t  Bnt- 
ter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Tliorouphlii  ed  lU.gs  ,ind 
Poultry.  WllUain  NiU-s  &  <■".,  Los  Aneelcs,  Cal, 
Breeders  and  Exporters,   Kstabllslied  in  1.>*T<;. 


Poultry. 


FOK  SAI.K  —  400  Barred  Plynioiuli  Hocks  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cocki'rels  for  the 
farmer's  flock  cheap.  Efrgs  in  larpe  lols  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  anytliing  you  waul  in  Ply- 
mouth Kocks,  Brown  Legliorns  and  Pekln  Ducks, 
I  have  hundreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
America,  I  guarantee  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference,  People's  Bank,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal,   J.  Vf.  Forgeus,  Saula  Cruz,  Cal, 

BUFF  LKtillOKNS.— Thorouglibred  young  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs.  Jl,  V2  and  n  per  13.  C.  W.  Hansen, 
San  Mateo.  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NI LES  &  CO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs, 

CALIFORNIA  POL'LTUY  FAKM,  Stockton, Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

>I.  MILLElt,  Klisio.  Cal.    Kej^istered  Berkshlres. 

WELLINGTONS   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  mercliant  keeps  It. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BTRKE,  ir2t;  Market  Sl„S,P,—BERKSHIRES, 


FORTY  HEAD  Berkshlres  and  Poland  Chinas. 
Chas.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal,   Box  28;i, 


J.  P.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal, 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


MONROE   MILLER,    Elisio.  Ventura  Co..  Cal, 
Breeder  of  Registered  BerKshire  Hogs, 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stelns.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Est,  1876. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Vou  Can  Largely  Inrrease 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  tlie  chicken 
lousiness.  .Send  stamp  for  onr 
catalogue  of  In<'ub;itors,  Wire 
Ni'ttiug,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Ueinem- 
l„  r  thr  Urst  i.i  thf  Cheitpftt.  PACIFIC 
IN(U;iiAT(jR  CO..  I31T  Castro  St., 
o  ikhitid.  Cal. 


-THE 


Best  Gang  Plow  on  Earth 


3^0.00  -  - 


50%  SAVED. 


Flying  Dutchman  4-Furrow  Gang. 

Up  to  dale,  with  Land  Gauge  and  Extra  Shares,  ^OO.OO 
We  ship  cTerywhere. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO. 


421  and  423 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893, 

FIRS'l"  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  International 
Exposition, 

Cheaj)  'St,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbit.'^,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  ti  stimonials  from  parlies  who  arc  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars, 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  yvianufacturer  of  F*atent  Tule  Covers. 

420  Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors al  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special;  2  sweepstakes;  3 
firsts;  4  seconds. 

Wc  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  fur  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 

p.  O  Uox  6S6.  Los  .Vngeles,  <  al 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  II  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan   Food  Co., 

San  lUateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


RR/XINCIS  S/VVIXH 

 MANUFACTDREHS  OF  


&  CO., 


FOR    TO\A/N    W/rtTER  VA/ORKS. 


HALSTED  +  INCUBATOR  Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 


C  O /Vl  F> IM  Y , 

1313  .'(lyrtle  Street,  Oaklan<l,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TTTRTT  PF  JUBILEE,  JUBILEE,  —  The  late  im- 
<j\jui.i^i^L^,  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-regulating 
hot  water  machiii.^,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirel.v  nttw  s.vstcui  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  200,  SliO  and  500-egg  capacity.  Yor  sale 
by  H.  P.  WHITMAN.  Agent.  2045  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda, Cal,   Send  for  circular. 


F^RANK    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL,  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter, 

S.C\A/hlte  Leshorns, 
S.  C  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  F> I v '^'> o u t h  Rocks, 
Black  /VTInorcas.  ^ 

Eggs,  *3  per  l.S.-C*  as-Send  for  Circular. 


IiHued  Deo.  18 next.  Elegant  illnetratioQBof  thefrreat- 
CHt  harnese  horaes.  Magnificent  aapplemente  for  (ram- 
Idr.  Special  articlefii  atoriea,  poetry  and  statistics  by 
best  talent.  iQclO}'ed  in  an  elegant,  unique,  handsome 
double  cover,  lithotrraphed  in  12  colora.  PriceCOcts, 
Agents  wan  ted— Hi>ec'rtl  terms.  Regalsr  weekly  edition 
including  Xmas  No  ,  i2  a  rear.  Hend  for  free  sample 
copy.      THE  HORSE  REVIEW  CO-.OMcugo,  UI. 


GUARANTEED 

absolutely  eelf-rpKulating  and 
to  liatch  9(t  per  cent,  of  the  fer- 
tile etfffS  Self -retfulfttinp  Brooders. 
MoHt  perfect  nm<-hini_'s.  beet  ninterial 
and  wnrkmanFhir>  Prii*es  rf-asonahle. 
Send  4c  for  Inrge  i'his.  cntaloKue,  tes- 
timonialp,  etc  HiKh  Cla-^s  Poultry 
t£.  EgRS  Full  Htock  Poultry  Supplies. 
I'eerles*  Inoubutor  ^  Hrooder  Co.. 


•    Quincy.  IIL 


130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formt-d,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  .sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  gi\'en  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coaling  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphallum. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

7J9  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  OHIce. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 


SELLS 

Send  stamp  for^catalogue. 


CHEAR. 


STOCK  ^SCALES 


4To 

U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY WARRANTEI. 

(VIMl««ndafaw>.K,ata*ioa  aatf  u>pl«tlB«  W 
bviUUiic  aad  tMUaa  aBBwad  baton  Ma.r7tM«at 

0S600D  A  THOMPSON,  Bingiamtoa, «.  K 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

1«6  KEARNY  STHKKT,  SAN  FKANCISCO. 


Krog:h  Mfg.  Co. 

 Manufacturers  of  

Triple  Acting;  Pumpw,  Centrifugal  Piimiis, 
Steam  Pumps,  Deep-Well  Puiuptt, 
Wind  Mills,  Horse  Powers,  Wine  Machinery. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  &F 


Link-Kelt  Rlevaturs  and  Conveyors, 

l.inl<-(;halu  an<l  .Spro*  ket  Wheels. 

51  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OUR 


KOI>s.  Spanish  Needles  and  Dip  Needles 
are  the  heel  Instruments  for  Itunting  miner- 
als.    BEN.  G.  STAIIFFER.  H.irrl8t}ur?.  Pa, 


california 

CollegTof  VSerimry  Surgeons 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Sts. 


Ke^ular  session  commences  the  6rst  week 
In  January,  18»5. 

For^prospectus  giving  all  Information  as  to  cur- 
riculum, fees,  etc.,  addres.s  the  Secretary, 

F.  A.  NIEF,  B.  Sc.,  D.  V.  S., 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  ★ 

(Successors  to  TUDMSON  \-  EVANS.) 

110  4  113  ItK.M-K  .STKEET,  .S.  F 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.   >   5team  Engines 

All  Kiti'la     ytA'  HiyEllY.    .  . 


IT  GROWS  ON 
WHAT  IT  FEEDS  ON. 


A  l.>i  ;il  a^iMif  In  Iiullimn,  ivlio  lias  .sold  Pago 
fenre  for  several  years,  took  positive  orders 
for  1,000  rods  in  one  week,  and  tliat  late  In 
November,  wlilch  is  not  a  goo<l  fencing 
month.  However,  the  large  amount  (nearly 
cue  liiiutlred  miles)  he  luas  put  in  use  in 
his  territory,  enables  him  to  practically 
innore  I'oinpeiition  Tliat's  one  advantage 
of  a  I'age  aconcy, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Comfort  I    Ecoriort-iy  1    Speed  I 

 Are  combined  in  the  

UNION  PARER  AND  CORER. 

COMFUKT— IJoes  not  eul,  callous  or  cramp  the 
hand.  KCONOMY — Will  save  one  sack  in  every 
live  or  six  of  potatoes  over  the  old  way,  and  do  as 
well  on  other  vegetables  and  fruits.  SPF.MJ— 
Much  faster  than  the  knife.  Money  refunded  If  not 
satisfactory.  Try  one  and  be  convinced,  Twenty- 
Hve  cents  each:  three  for  sixty  cents.  Discount  to 
agents.    C.  A.  Ml'KnOCH,  Kresno.  Cal. 


"  THE  MARKET  GARDEN," 

A  MO.NTIILV  Jol  llN.M,  KUH 

MARKET  QAKOENEKS  AND  TRUCKERS. 

."SOc.  a  year  in  advaiioe.   Sample  copy  mailed  Free 
on  application.  Address 
THK  .\l.\ltKI-,T  Ci.\KI)K.N  CO.>II-ANY, 
P.  O.  Box  ft24.  .MI.NNK.AI'OMS,  MINX. 

SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

FREE 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

50  Fifth  Ave. 
TMICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


(Established  1861). 
Weekly.  32  pages.  II  a  year. 

160 -page   ■ 

Bee-Book 
Free  J 


If  PPDETDQ  SEND  FOR 

■V  K  K  ^  b        O  Sample  oopy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


BKE 
OLEAI 
AHandso 
MsffuinA 
FKBE.  ' 


A HandsomelT  lUnstrated  DCC  CIIDDI  ICC 
~ '„  as^ndC'atnlng  of  bCLdUrrLICO 
FKBE.  THEA.l.  ROOTVO..ilIedlBS.O. 


December  15,  1894. 

 —  —  1  .  ■  .  .Jti 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Fkancisco,  Dec.  12,  1894. 

FLOUR — We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras.  J.3  40(g3  55  t»  bt)l:  Bakers'  Extras.  13  30® 
$3  40;  Superfine,  -$2  20(5  2  55  ?  bl)l. 

WHEAT— There  was  better  feeling  to  the  mar- 
ket yesterday,  and  matters  generally  had  a 
steadier  look.  Shippers  are  making  fair  canrass 
of  the  several  offerings,  purchasing  much  of  the 
stock  which  is  offering.  Quotable  at  90c  ?!  ctl  for 
No.  1  shipping,  with  for  something  of  a  better 
quality.  Milling  grades  are  in  moderate  request 
at  steady  rates,  say,  95c@-$l  V  ctl.  Walla  Walla 
Wheat,  78y@82Vic  'f.  ctl  for  fair  average,  85c  for 
choice  heavy,  75@77i4c  for  No.  2  and  65(§,70  for  off 
grade. 

BARLEY— There  is  very  little  trade  in  progress 
in  the  regular  way.  but  prices  are  kept  steady  to  a 
gieat  extent  by  operations  in  the  Call  Board, 
where  futures  show  rather  firm  tone.  We  quote: 
Feed,  fair  to  good,  81Ji(g)833ic;  choice,  85(3:86^0; 
Brewing,  90(g  9.5c  r»  ctl. 

OATS— The  drift  of  the  market  is  rather  toward 
the  buying  interest.  Receipts  are  not  particu- 
larly heavy,  but  the  demand  is  far  from  brisk,  and 
the  situation  generally  partakes  of  easy  char- 
acter as  a  consequence.  No  great  immediate 
improvement  is  anticipated.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Milling,  $I®1  12V4;  Surprise.  II  05®!  15:  fancy 
feed,$l  02'/4@l  07!4;  good  to  choice,  90(6 97'/2c:  poor 
to  fair,  85@87!4c;  Black.  $1  15®1  30;  Red,  Jl  my, 
(ei\  15;  Gray,  92i4'ff$l  ctl. 

CORN— The  demand  is  almost  nominal.  Damp 
stock  sells  at  $1(&,  2  'H  ton  below  quoted  figures. 
Quotable  at  $1  10(al  15  ^  ctl  for  large  Yellow, 
*1  20@,1  30  for  small  Yellow  and  $1  20(S;1  25  for 
White. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  131  ^  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  .$26^27 
¥  ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-m  cabinets,  .$8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-lb 
bags.  Ill  50. 

SEEDS— The  rainy  weather  Is  expected  to  bring 
out  some  demand  for  AHalfa.  There  Is  no  press- 
ing Inquiry  for  Mustard,  and  the  market  shows 
rather  easy  tone.  We  quote:  Mustard,  Brown, 
»I  75&$2;  Yellow,  $2  25@2  374 :  Trieste,  $2  2.W2  35; 
Canary,  3=a®4Jic:  Hemp,  .3(53'/5c  -^dt.;  Rape,  IJi® 
2mc;  Timothy,  .506c  ?  ft>:  Alfalfa,  California,  7® 
8c;  do,  Utah,  8(g,8HC  IS  lb;  Flax,  $2®  2  25  ctl. 

HAY— The  rain  has  kept  back  supplies,  but 
prices  are  undisturbed.  Wire-bound  sells  at  $1  ^ton 
less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are  the 
wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-lwund  Hay:  Wheat, 
J9(o$12;  Wheat  and  Oat,  iR(»U  50;  Oat,  $8  50® 

10  50;  Alfalfa,  $7  50(fi9:  Barley,  Jfirffg ;  Clover,  19 
@10  50;  compressed.  f9®12;  Stock.  IB® 7  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50®75o  ^  bale. 

HOPS — Market  very  dull  just  now.  Quotable 
at5(S8c  'f!  t>K  The  Prices  Current  says:  "The 
market  is  not  showing  any  lite.  Only  fancy  are 
inquired  for,  and  buyers  name  7@7^c  for  such 
stock.  There  are  very  good  serviceable  Hops 
offering  at  6@6Hc.  but  they  fail  to  draw  custom  at 
these  prices.  The  outlook  for  common  qualities  is 
not  at  present  encouraging,  although  the  spring 
trade  may  develop  better  conditions."' 

POTATOES— Prices  remain  low,  the  supply 
being  good.  We  quote:  Volunteer  New  Potatoes, 
2(5  2'/,c  ?  lb;  Early  Rose,  2.5(5.:55c;  River  Red,  30 
®35c;  Burbanks,  25®35c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  40® 
7.5c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75c@$r,  Sweets,  50@l"5c 
ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  30®60c  ^  ctl. 

KEANS — There  is  moderate  demand  for  White 
descriptions  and  prices  are  fairly  steady.  Col- 
ored kinds  are  mostly  slow  and  easy.  We  quote: 
Bayos,  $1  75®1  90;  Butter,  II  7.5®  1  85  for  small  and 

11  90@2  for  large;  Pink,  II  lOfi.l  35;    Red,  $1  60® 

I  75;  Lima,  $4  10®4  25;  Pea,  12  25fS:2  50;  Small  ! 
White,  I2(<?2  50;  Large  White.  ■*2®fe  25;  Black-  \ 
eye,  $3®  3  25;  Red  Kidney,  $3® 3  25;  Horse,  $1  35® 

I  45     ctl.  I 
VEGETABLES— The  market  presents  nothing 

of  interest.  Moderate  shipments  of  Mushrooms 
are  coming  forward,  finding  fair  custom.  Tomatoes 
are  neglected,  only  very  choice  stock  being  wanted, 
and  then  only  in  small  quantity.  We  quote: 
Mushrooms,  10®20c  ¥  "iS;  Green  Peas.  4^!.5c 
lb;  Marrowfat  Squash.  .$6®8  f>  ton;  Hub- 
bard Squash.  $9®10;  Green  Peppers,  25®50c  f>  box: 
Tomatoes,  25@50c  I*  box;  Turnips,  7.5c  ^  ctl; 
Beets.  7.5c  sack;  Parsnips.  |1  25  ^  ctl:  Carrots, 
feed.  35® 40c;  Cabbage,  50®65c ;  Garlic.  2Vs®3c  lb; 
Cauliflower,  60@70c  ¥  dozen; Dry  Peppers,  10@12Hc 
V  lb. ;  Dry  Okra,  V2%®\oc  ft). 

FRESH  FRUIT.— The  supply  of  apples  con- 
tinues large,  prices  favoring  buyers.  Lady  Apples 
are  likely  to  be  in  better  favor  as  the  holiday  sea 
son  approaches  We  quote:  Persimmons.  40® 
750       box:  Apples.  3.5fajl      Ikix;  Lady  Apples, 

II  ■50®2     box :  Pears,  •20@50c  '■^  box. 

GRAPES— Quotable  at  40®75c  ¥  box.  as  to 
quality. 

BERRIES.— Receipts  are  slow  and  good  prices 
are  obtainable.  We  quote :  Raspberries.  }7@8  5* 
chest:  Strawberries.  $e®7  chest  for  Sharpless 
and  $12®  13  for  Longworths;  Cranberries,  $11®  12 
^  bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUITS— Prices  for  Oranges  are  not  1 
firm,  as  receipts  are  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
With  the  return  of  fine  weather,  better  custom 
may  develop  and  stocks  move  off  more  freely. 
We    quote    as    follows  :     California  Navels, 
12  .50(53  50:  Seedlings.  $1  .50®2:  Florida  Oranges, 
$2  7.5(3  3;  Mandarin  Oranges,  75® $1  ^  box;  Loreto 
Oranges,  j!2®2  .50     box;  Mexican  Limes,  $4®4  50 
¥  box;  California  Limes,  in  .>.mall  boxes,  40®50c  ^  ' 
box;    California    Lemons,   13  for  common  and  I 
f4®5  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  ll®2  ¥  bunch; 
Pineapples  I4®6  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Trade  is  slow,  with  the  situ-  ' 
atlon  against  sellers.  Prunes  of  large  size  are  , 
about  the  only  kind  which  show  steadiness  in  [ 
price. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8V4c ;  choice,  do.  8c;  ! 
fancy,  7Hc:  choice,  7c;  standard,  6Hc;  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  6(0  *c;  sun-dried.  4®5c. 

Peaches — Fancy,  fi'^c:    choice,  6c;  standard, 
854c;  primp,  5V<c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@13c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves, 5Vsc;quarters,4!4c;  choice, 
4Xc;  standard,  3',4c:  prime,  .3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4(S..5c:  unpitted,  14®2c.  ' 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  i%(a.oc. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6'/4c;  standard,  1 
6c^rlme,  5V4c.  1 

Figs — White,  choice,  5@5!<ic;  Black,  choice,  l'/4  . 
®2c. 

Raisins — 1-crown,  loose,  4VsC  "t>  lb.  in  5-lb.  boxes; 
8-crown,  .3c;  2-crown,  2Hc;  seedless  Sultanas.  3Hc; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2'4c  ^  lb;  .3-crown  London 
Layers,  II  25  iwx  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clu.<5tors.  $1  .50: 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  13;  4-crown, 
loose,  II  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  box. 

Dried  Grapes— Hi  c  ¥  ft>. 

NUTS— Choice  Walnuts  are  scarce,  but  there 
is  plenty  of  inferior  quality.  Almonds  con- 
tinue in  liberal  offering.   We  quote:  Chestnuts. 


ll@12c  ?  ft;  Walnuts,  5@7c  for  hard  shell,8@10c  for 
soft  shell  and  8(5  lOc  for  paper  shell;  California 
Almonds,  7®7i4c  for  soft  shell,  4H®5c  for  hard 
shell  and  8®8'/jC  for  paper  shell;  Peanuts,  5®6c; 
Hickory  Nuts,  .5® 6c:  Filberts,  8!4@9c:  Pecans.  6c 
for  rough  and  8c  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  7®7Hc; 
Cocoanuts,  •W®4  50  100. 

HONEY— Trade  continues  of  small  proportions. 
Extracted  is  quite  scarce,  while  offerings  of  Comb 
are  not  heavy.  The  demand,  however,  is  anything 
but  urgent.  We  quote  as  follows:  Comb,  lOfillHc: 
water  white,  extracted,  7®7Kc:  light  amber,  ex- 
tracted, 5i4®6c;  dark  amber.  5®5Hc  lb. 

'  BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  1*  lb. 

BUTTER— Prices  weakened  at  the  close  of  last 
week  and  the  tendency  is  to  a  still  further  lower- 
ing of  prices.  We  quote:  Fancy  Creamery,  21 
®23c:  fancy  dairy,  I8<a21c;  good  to  choice, 
l.T@17c:  store   lots,    14c:    pickled  roll,  17®19c; 

;  firkin,  15®  18c  f»  ft. 

CHEESE— Fair  supply  of  all  descriptions.  We 
quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9®llc:  fair  to  good,  7®8c; 
Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine.  12>/i@14c  ^  ft. 

EGGS— Receipts  come  to  hand  with  freedom, 
and  asking  prices  have  been  lowered  in  order  to 
create  more  demand  and  prevent  accumulation  of 
stocks.  We  quote:  California  ranch,  34® 37c; 
store  lots,  2.5®30c;  Eastern  Eggs.  22®24c  dozen 
;  for  good  to  choice  and  25®-27c  for  fancy. 

POULTRY— Turkeys  are  down  again,  owing  to 
I  more  liberal  receipts.  Chickens  are  plentiful  and 
I  cheap,  there  being  further  arrivals  of  Eastern 
i  stock.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers.  12® 
I  )3c;  Hens,  12®I3c  ft:  dressed  Turkeys.  13®15c 
I  lb:  Roosters,  $3®M  for  old,  and  13  50® 4  50 
for  young;  Broilers.  .J2® 2  .50  for  small  and  1.3® 4 
,  for  large:  Fryers,  13  .50@4;  Hens,  $3®4  50;  Ducks, 
1  13  50®4  .50;  Geese,  |I  25@1  50  ^  pair;  Pigeons,  II 
j  ®1  50  dozen. 

I  WOOL— There  is  very  little  trade  in  progress  at 
the  moment,  and  free  transactions  would  be  hard 
I  to  effect  unless  at  some  modification  on  what  are 
I  considered  current  rates.  Still,  dealers  are  hope- 
!  ful  of  cleaning  up  Fall  stocks  in  due  sea.son,  wlth- 


:  out  making  any  material  reduction  in  prices. 
I     We  quote  fall: 

Free  Northern  ,   7  @8!4 

Northern  defective   5  @7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  ®  6 

Do,  defective    s  @4 

!  MEAT  SIARKET. 


Choice  Beef  is  a  shade  dearer.  Mutton  and 
Lamb  continue  in  good  supply  at  easv  rates. 
Following  are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  5@5'4c;  second  quality, 
iViC;  third  quality.  3H®4c  ft  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4®5c  for  large  and  5®7o 
^  ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3'4(3)4Hc  lb. 

LAMB— Quotable  at  5®.6c  ¥  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  iC<ii%c:  small  Hogs,  43^c;  stock  Hogs, 
4c;  dressed  Hogs,  5J^®6Hc  lb. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Following  is  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
oflBcial  form: 

S.\x  Fbaxcisco,  Dec.  12,  1894. 

The  dried  fruit  situation  shows  no  change 
for  the  better  in  the  principal  Eastern 
centers,  where,  in  fact,  the  natural  pressure 
to  sell  to  meet  engagements  of  growers  ma- 
turing January  1st  has  tended,  if  anything, 
toward  lower  prices.  The  trade  is  engrossed 
with  holiday  business,  and  unlikely  to  pur- 
chase largely  of  dried  fruits  until  after  New 
Years.  There  are  still  persons  who  will  sell 
the  four  sizes  prunes  at  4%  cents  f.  o.  b.  We 
know  of  one  car,  reported  to  be  of  exc^lent 
quality  and  averaging  63,  74,  82  and  95  to  the 
pound,  sold  at  that  rate  in  Chicago;  but  buy- 
ers who  need  the  stock  will  pay  011  the  basis 
of  4%,  and  occasional  sales  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  5  cents.  The  trade  seems  to  haye 
settled  down  to  the  expectation  of  exhausting 
outside  goods  before  drawing  from  the  Ex- 
changes at  their  figures. 

The  above  remarks  apply  especially  to  the 
Chicago  market,  which  is  the  cheapest  market 
in  the  country  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  consigned  stock  always  on  hand  there,  the 
fact  being  that  large  numbers  of  growers 
seem  never  to  think  of  any  other  dumping 
ground.  From  the  smaller  markets  we  hear 
better  reports  of  business,  and  on  the  whole 
repeat  our  quotations  of  last  week,  based  on 
the  grading  of  the  Santa  Clara  Exchanges : 

Prime.      Standard.      Choice.  Fancy. 
Apriro/s  .06  .07  .07>4  to  .0814  .11  to. 12 

Peaches.  .04  to  .05  .059!^  to  .06^  .07to.07H.  (iS'i 

Peiirn  03  .04  .06  .07 

Pninef,  four  sizes,  .04^  to  .05:  100  to  120.  .03: 120  and 
over,  .02  to  .02H;  50  to  60,  .07  ;  40  to  .50,  .09. 

Small  prunes  continue  hard  to  sell. 

We  have  heard  of  new  crop  French  stock 
being  sold  in  New  York  at  4%  cents.  It  may 
be  instructive  to  see  what  that  price  yields 
the  French  grower: 


New  York  price,  per  hundred   }4  75 

Duty  II  50 

Freight,  probably   25 

Boxing,  not  less  than   25 

Exporting  merchant   ,50 

Local  freight  and  expense   25    2  75 

Net  to  French  grower,  per  hundred   12  00 


The  California  grower,  selling  at  4?<t  cents, 
nets,  often  deducting  commissions,  loss  on 
weight  of  sacks,  grading  and  handling,  about 
•?4. 37^^  per  hundred,  getting  at  least  double 
what  the  French  grower  receives,  and  this 
without  deducting  any  New  York  commission 
on  the  French  goods.  In  order  to  get  a  fair 
comparison,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
more  accurate  conception  than  we  now  have 
as  to  how  far  S'2  per  hundred  will  go  in  France 
towards  buying  what  the  French  peasant  con- 
siders necessary  to  his  comfort,  as  compared 
with  what  $4.37^  will  do  in  California  to- 
wards buying  what  our  growers  think  neces- 
sary for  their  comfort.  A  careful  study  of  the 
question  may  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  proba- 
ble outcome  of  competition  in  dried  fruits 
with  the  people  of  Europe.  As  matters  now 
stand,  our  freight  is  S24  per  ton  as  against 
about  «a5  a  ton  freight  and  duty  piiid  by  the 
French,  although  we  are  not  quite  sure  about 
the  freight.  It  may  be  less;  but  we  seem  to 
have  an  actual  protection  of  about  one-half 
cent  a  pound. 

The  fresh-fruit  season  is  now  past.  We 
commend  all  Californian  growers  to  a  careful 
study  of  all  facts  about  prices  given  in  last 


week's  bulletin.  Before  preparing  for  next 
year's  shipments  we  advise  every  grower  to 
ask  himself  these  questions : 

At  what  average  price  per  crate  or  box 
must  our  fruit  sell  at  auction  to  make  the 
business  worth  following  to  the  average 
grower  ? 

Assuming  that  the  retailer  will  pav  for  the 
fruit  at  least  one-half  cent  a  pound  inore  than 
it  sells  for  at  auction,  and  that  to  make  a  liv- 
ing and  pay  for  waste  of  fruit  in  ordinary 
condition  he  must  add  at  least  .30  per  cent  to 
the  price  he  pays,  what  must  the  consumer 
pay  for  fruit  which  pays  a  Californian  grower 
for  raising  ? 

If  at  a  loss  to  know  how  much  waste  is  to 
be  considered,  and  the  amount  of  daily  sales 
necessary  to  give  the  retailer  a  living,  get 
into  conversation  with  some  one  who  retails 
Californian  fruit  which  he  gets  the  day  after 
picking. 

If,  as  is  probable,  you  decide  that  the 
Eastern  consumer  must  pay  at  least  8  to  10 
cents  a  pound,  think  how  many  people  you 
know  who  would  habitually  pay  that  sum'for 
table  fruit,  or  how  many  would  probably  pay 
it  in  the  considerable  town  or  village  nearest 
to  you ;  and  from  that  form  such  estimate  as 
you  can  of  what  portion  of  the  undoubtedly 
far  richer  and  more  extravagant  inhabitants 
of  the  large  Eastern  cities  will  pay  these 
prices  in  competition,  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  with  fresh  fruit  raised  near  by  and 
picked  the  day  before,  but  mostly  not  so"  large 
and  good-looking  as  ours. 

Has  the  class  that  could  afford  it  been  large 
enough  this  year  to  take  what  we  have  sent 
them  at  prices  which  paid  us  fairly  ? 

Considering  the  times,  how  much  larger  Is 
that  likely  to  be  next  year  than  this  ? 

Is  the  increase  of  acreage  of  our  fruits 
and  corresponding  offers  for  shipment  likely 
to  be  less  the  coining  year  than  for  the  past 
two  years  ? 

If  not  less,  who  is  to  buy,  at  profitable 
prices,  the  increased  amount  we  shall  have  to 
offer,  if  no  accident  befalls  our  crop,  in  face  of 
the  probability  of  at  least  a  normal  Eastern 
crop  next  season  ? 

Suppose  we  should  get  a  freight  reduction 
of  even  .50  cents  a  hundred— about  our  total 
refrigeration  charge — how  much  difference 
would  that  F'ake  in  the  retail  price  ? 

If  the  supply  should  be  larger  than  the  de- 
mand, who  would  get  the  benefit  of  a  reduc- 
tion not  large  enough  to  affect  retail  prices, 
and  so  increase  the  number  of  buyers — the 
growers  or  the  middleman! 

After  thinking  over  all  these  things,  it  will 
be  wise  to  consider  whether  it  will  probably 
pay  next  season  to  ship  East  any  but  the  very 
choicest  fruit,  picked  and  packed  so  as  to 
arrive  in  the  best  condition. 

We  think  the  fruit-growers  of  California 
have  been  accustomed  to  go  ahead  too  much 
on  general  principles,  with  very  large  but 
very  vague  ideas  as  to  the  immeasurable  pos- 
sibilities of  the  fruit  industry.  We  do  not 
deny  the  jwssibilities,  but  we  do  think  we 
had  better  begin  to  reduce  them  to  actual 
figures.  Cai.ifoksia  Fruit  Exchaxoe, 
By  Enw  ARD  F.  Adams,  Mgr. 


Brand  the  Claim  as  False. 


World's  Fair  Officials  Expose  a  Pretender  to 
an  Award. 


Chicago,  III.  One  of  the  odd  results 

of  the  World's  Fair  is  the  claim  now  made  to 
awards  by  some  who  were  not  even  exhibitors. 
Officials  of  the  Exposition  have  not  as  yet 
taken  final  action  in  the  matter,  believing  the 
quick  wit  of  the  people  will  detect  the  spuri- 
ous claims.  But  to  the  case  of  a  New  York 
baking  powder,  that  has  been  widely  adver- 
tising an  award,  the  attention  of  the  Chief  of 
Awards  for  Agriculture  has  been  directed. 
He  brands  the  claim  of  this  pretender  as 
false,  declaring  "Neither  the  records  of  this 
department,  nor  the  official  catalogue  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  show  that  this 
New  York  Company  was  an  exhibitor;  conse- 
quently it  could  not  receive  an  award  at  the 
World's  Fair." 

Those  who  fairly  won  their  honors  at  the 
Fair  seem  disposed  to  treat  this  fraud  as  any 
other  fraud  should  be  treated.  The  Price 
Baking  Powder  Company,  of  Chicago,  having 
received  the  highest  award,  say  they  are  con- 
vinced their  claims,  and  those  of  all  other 
holders  of  rightful  honors,  will  be  fully  vindi- 
cated by  the  public. 

— About  490  feet  of  the  new  Government 
dock  at  Port  Orchard,  Wash.,  is  completed. 
The  caisson  forming  the  gates  is  finished, 
several  months  ahead  of  time  and  quicker 
than  one  has  ever  been  made  before.  Men 
are  working  night  and  day,  there  being  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  A  2000-caudle 
power  dynamo,  furnishing  twenty  lights,  is 
used  during  the  night.  Between  200  and  '250 
men  are  at  work.  The  dock  will  be  .560  feet 
long,  seventy  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  130 
feet  wide  at" the  coping.  It  is  forty-two  feet 
deep  and  the  mean  high  tid«  comes  within 
seven  feet  of  the  coping,  giving  thirty- five 
feet  depth  of  water. 

For  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by 
cold  or  use  of  the  voice  "■Bnmn's  Jiroiirhidl 
Troches  "  are  exceedingly  beneficial. 


The  Press  Clipping  Bureau, 

510  Montgomery  street.  San  Francisco,  deals  in  all 
kinds  of  newspaper  information,  business  and 
personal. 


ANNUAL  /VIEEXING. 


The  regular  annual  mec-tlug  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  GRANGERS'  HANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
for  the  election  of  Directors  for  tliC  ensuing  year, 
will  take  place  at  the  office  or  the  Bank,  iii  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on 
TUESDAY,  the  8th  day  of  January,  li«)5,  at  1 
o'clock  p.  M.  ALBERT  MONTPfiLLIER, 

Cashier  and  Manager 

San  Francisco,  December  4th,  1884. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Grange  flatters. 


The  Grange  column  looks  a  little 
better  this  week.  For  the  first  time 
in  two  months  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  Worthy  Secretary.  Not  a  line 
from  the  Worthy  Master  has  reached 
this  office  since  his  letter  printed  three 
weeks  ago  ■written  -while  en  route  to 
the  National  Grange. 

Now  the  editor  is  precisely  in  the 
fix  of  the  Hebi-ews  when  told  by 
their  Egyptian  masters  to  make  bricks 
but  not  supplied  with  the  necessary 
straw.  He  wants  to  make  a  good 
grange  page — one  that  will  be  enter- 
taining to  members  of  the  order  and 
useful  in  promoting  its  interest.s — but 
h«.'  cant  do  it  unless  there  shall  be  a 
better  spirit  of  co-operation.  If  those 
■who  ought  to  do  it  'will  not  or  cannot 
furnish  weekly  letters  of  information, 
etc.,  then  the  Executive  Committee 
should  engage  somebody  who  can. 
Otherwise  the  page  will  have  to  be 
given  up,  for  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to 
continue  the  effort  under  such  condi- 
tions as  have  obtained  d  uriiig  the  past 
year. 

This  is  said  in  the  best  of  feeling;  and 
it  will  be  accepted  in  like  spirit  by  all 
who  understand  the  situation.  It  mu-t 
be  clear — with  the  Master's  head- 
quarters at  Watsouville  and  the  .Secre- 
tary's office  at  Santa  Rosa  and  with  all 
grange  correspondence  going  to  one  or 
the  other  place — that  the  editor  in  San 
Francisco  has  small  chance  to  get  at 
the  grange  news.  He  is  willing — in 
fact  would  be  only  too  glad— to  print 
it;  but  like  the  tribes  of  old  he  can't 
muke  bricks  tcithout  straw.  All  this  is 
respectfully  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  Cannot  they  find  a  way  to 
give  the  EcR.\L  a  regular  and  intelli- 
gent supply  of  grange  news  ? 

And  while  the  Executive  Committee 
is  considering  this  matter,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  take  up  the  whole  subject  of 
grange  revival  and  reorganization  ?  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  grange  in 
California  is  losing  ground.  It  needs  a 
positive,  forcible,  aggressive  policj', 
looking  to  such  modilication  of  aims 
and  methods  as  will  bring  the  grange 
into  entire  harmony  with  the  times. 
It  needs  to  commend  itself  by  some 
real,  timely  and  practical  service 
the  farmers  of  the  State.  If  the  de- 
cline is  to  be  checked,  and  if  the  or- 
ganization is  to  survive  and  grow,  these 
things  must  be  done. 


San  Jose  Orange. 


A  Great  Day  in  Celebration  of  the  Annlier- 
sary  of  the  Order. 

To  THE  Editor  : — The  San  Jose 
Grange  had  a  27th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  the  order,  and  in 
consequence  the  attendance  was  very 
large,  some  coming  from  thirty  to 
sixty  miles  to  attend.  Bates  De  Hart 
came  from  Hollister,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  raising  fruit  and  poultry.  "  I 
have  nothing  to  complain  of,"  he  said 
to  a  group  of  grangers  in  the  hall. 
"My  prunes  netted  me  $125  per  acre 
this'year,  and  I  only  got  S25  per  ton. 
I've  done  very  well  with  chickens 
besides;  so,  considering  the  hard  times, 
I've  come  out  lucky." 

"  If  I  had  my  orchard  to  plant  over 
again,"  said  A.  C.  Stowe  of  Highland 
grange,  high  up  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains,  "  Id'd  plant  apples.  We 
have  a  splendid  apple  soil  and  climate 
up  in  the  mountains.  Once  in  a  while 
we  get  a  good  snappy  frost  that  makes 
them  crisp  like  the  Eastern  apples, 
and  the  snow  we  get  once  in  a  while 
don't  hurt  them  either.  You  must 
have  had  pretty  good  fruit  trees,  Bro. 
De  Hart:  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  have  plenty  of 
water  to  irrigate  with  besides.  Some 
of  my  five-year-olds  grafted  on  Ger- 
man prunes  yielded  heavily,  too.  No, 
I've  no  complaint  to  make." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Adams  and  their 
son  Frank  were  also  present  from 
Highland  Grange,  and  several  others 
from  a  distance.  The  hall  was  beauti- 
fully decked  with  roses  and  chrysan- 
themums from  the  gardens  of  the 
grangers,  a  notable  floral  piece  being 
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a  panel  of  white  chrysanthemums  oc- 
cupying a  position  above  the  heads  of 
the  mythical  deities,  Ceres,  Pomona 
and  Flora.  It  contained  the  cabalistic 
letters  "  S.  C.  P.  H.,"  indicating  Santa 
Clara  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

In  the  forenoon  W.  M.,  R.  P.  Mc- 
Clincy,  occupied  the  chair.  During 
the  closed  meeting  G.  VV.  Worthcn  was 
unanimously  elected  master  for  the  en- 
suing year.  At  12  o'clock  M.  the 
grange  closed  and  tables  were  spread, 
and  were  soon  filled  with  the  choicest 
viands  brought  from  the  members' 
ranches.  About  18(1  (filling  tlie  tables 
full  twice)  enjoyed  a  genuine  old-time 
harvest  feast.  Only  about  twenty  in- 
vited guests  other  than  grangers  were 
present. 

After  the  hall  was  cleared  of  its 
tables,  a  very  choice  literary  and 
musical  programme  was  carried  out 
without  even  a  hitch  to  mar  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  occasion. 

While  the  programme  was  being 
rendered,  Mrs.  Amos  Adams,  lecturer 
of  the  grange,  presided. 

The  programme  was  opened  by  a  few 
remarks  by  the  retiring  master,  R.  P. 
McGlincy.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
farmers  taking  more  recreation  and 
enjoying  life  as  we  went  along,  seeking 
more  mental  and  social  intercourse 
with  each  other,  filling  the  farmer's 
life  with  joy  and  happiness  that  is  now 
to  a  great  degree  unknown  to  them. 

This  was  followed  by  a  grange 
chorus,  after  which  all  the  members 
responded  to  the  roll  call  with  short 
quotations.  One  granger  who  had  ex- 
perienced all  sides  of  a  farmer's  life, 
who  desired  to  be  thankful  for  all 
favors  received,  qualified  his  response 
with  an  "  if.  "  He  gave  this  sentiment; 
"  Blessed  be  agriculture  (7  there  be  not  j 
too  much  of  it." 

A  vocal  quartette  entitled  the  j 
"Nightingale"  was  rendered  by  Miss 
Hattie  Wells,  Mrs.  Foote  and  Messrs.  ; 
Shaw  and  Rockwell,  after  which  Mrs. 
S.  P.  Saunders  delivered  the  anniver- 
sary address.  Her  subject  was  "The 
Birth  and  Growth  of  the  Order." 
subject  was  ably  handled  by 
speaker  and  was  listened  to 
marked  attention.  I  send  you  a 
of  the  address,  hoping  it  may  see  the 
light  through  the  columns  of  the  Rurai, 
either  in  this  issue  or  in  some  one  in 
the  near  future. 

The  next  piece  on  the 
was  an  anniversary  song 
the  members  of  the  order. 

After  this,  owing  to  the  una\oidable 
absence  of  the  author,  Mrs.  Amos 
Adams  read  a  very  choice  original 
poem  entitled  "The  Gospel  of  the 
Farm,"  written  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Lowe  Watson.  It  fairly  bj'istled  with 
gems  of  thought,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  many  complimentary  remarks.  May 
this  poem  find  a  place  in  the  columns 
of  the  RUR.A.L,  and  thus  be  givea  to  the 
world,  by  the  aid  of  the  "art  preserva- 
tion of  all  arts."  the  type  ! 

Miss  Luly  Tenny  rendered  a  vocal 
solo  entitled  "I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old 
Songs "  in  a  very  charming  manner, 
which  was  followed  by  a  recitation  en- 
titled "The  Inventor's  Wife.  '  by  Miss 
Draghicevich. 

The  ninth  number  was  a  piano  solo 
by  Miss  Nellie  .Jefferds,  whose  magic 
touch  of  the  keys  always  brings  forth 
music  of  surpassing  melody. 

Next  G.  W.  Worthen  read  a  paper 
on  "Grangers'  Duties  to  One  Another." 

Then  came  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Ada 
English  and  a  recitation  by  Miss  Ella 
Glendening,  a  deservedly  popular 
teacher  in  elocution. 

Then  followed  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
occasion — a  vocal  quartette,  ' '  When 
the  Wind  Blows  Hard,"  by  Miss  Wells, 
Mrs.  Foote  and  the  Messrs.  Shaw  and 
Rockwell.  Then  came  a  recitation, 
"Chased  by  the  Wolves,"  by  Mrs. 
Marcine,  a  well-trained  elocutionist. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Stowe,  E.  F.  Adams,  wife 
and  son  of  Highland  Grange  were  each 
called  upon  and  responded  with  words 
of  cheer,  and  assured  San  Jose  Grange 
that,  notwithstanding  theirs  was  the 
baby  grange,  only  a  few  weeks  old, 
their  aspirations  were  as  great  and  a^ 
high  as  their  mountain  tops,  and  they 
would  the  coming  summer  invite  Sai 
Jose  Grange  to  join  them  in  a  picnic  oa: 
an  elevated  plateau  having  Santa  Clara 


valley,  the  Lick  Observatory,  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  grand  old  Pa- 
cific in  view  at  the  same  time;  and  as 
there  had  never  been  any  grangers' 
harvest  feasts  in  that  section,  the 
yellow-legged  chickens  roosted  low. 

As  the  best  of  the  wine  is  i-eserved 
for  the  last  of  the  feast,  so  the  last 
number  was  reserved  for  an  original 
poem  by  J.  C.  Kingsbury  entitled  "The 
Closing  Hour."  A.mos  Aoa.ms. 

San  Jose,  Dec.  9,  1894. 


A  Visit  to  Merced  Orange. 


The 
the 
with 
copy 


programme 
rendered  by 


Visa  I.I  A,  Cai...  Dec.  :-t,  1894. 
To  THE  Editor:— On  Nov.  30th  I 
again  made  an  attempt  to  visit  Merced 
Grange.  As  this  was  the  fourth  lime 
1  was  determined  to  succt^ed.  .Xs  1 
arrived  at  Merced  who  should  I  meet 
but  that  true  and  zealous  matron, 
Sister  Mrs.  J.  A.  Pen-y.  After  one 
one  hour's  drive  through  a  most 
beautiful  and  productive  country,  I  was 
ushered  into  the  home  of  one  of  the 
noblest  Patrons  in  the  valley.  Every- 
thing around  this  home  would  at  a 
glance  tell  the  visitor  that  the  occu- 
pants had  not  only  learned  lessons 
from  the  grange,  but  they  had  prac- 
ticed what  ihey  learned,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest.  Their  lawn 
was  decorated  by  many  varieties  of 
flowers  in  large  quantities. 

Next  day  at  eleven!  o'clock  we 
arrived  at  the  grange  hall,  where  I 
found  brothers  and  sisters  gathered  in 
goodly  numbers,  it  being  tlie  time  for 
the  election  of  officers.  The  grange 
was  promptly  called  to  i  rder  and  a 
portion  of  the  grange  w()rk  was  gone 
through  with  when,  the  hour  of  12  hav- 
ing arrived,  a  recess  was  granted  for 
one  hour,  when  all  were  invited  to  a 
luncheon  that  but  few  outside  the 
grange  know  how  to  provide.  It  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  It  is  the  custom  here 
to  have  such  luncheons  at  every  meet- 
ing, so  that  members  will  not  have  to 
go  awaj'  from  the  hall.  All  are  like 
one  family.  Again  at  the  rap  of  the 
master's  gavel  all  soon  settled  down  to 
hard  and  earnest  work,  by  electing 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  im- 
portance of  this  work  was  plainly 
manifested  by  the  desire  of  tl](>  mem- 
bers to  elect  none  but  the  ablest  and 
best,  as  they  all  recognized  the  fact  of 
the  State  Grange  to  be  held  in  October 
next  recjuired  of  them  more  than  on 
former  occasions  to  be  on  the  alert. 
The  grange  acted  wisely  in  electing 
that  true  soldier  of  the  gi-ange — the 
only  charter  member  of  M(>rced  now 
present — Bro.  J.  A.  Perry  as  master, 
who  for  twenty  years  has  not  ])er- 
mitted  his  grange  work  to  lag.  Under 
his  leadership,  assisted  by  that  estima- 
ble wife,  the  State  Gi-ange  need  not 
fear  but  that  all  will  be  done  for  their 
comfort  and  interest. 

Merced  has  all  necessary  accommo- 
dations; their  hall  will  be  ample  for 
I  found  the  grange 
order,  every  one 
his  or  her  share. 
Perry,  one  of  the 


trij)  also.  Were  it  not  for  Geo. 
Ohleyer.  we  should  have  had  nothing 
to  read  to  our  grange  from  the  Ri  rai, 
Press  very  lately.  It  is  our  hahit  to 
i-ead  the  page  devoted  to  the  P.  of  H. 
in  i)erforming  the  dutii'S  of  our  ottice 
as  lecturer.  His  article  on  the  Grange 
and  Thanksgiving  was  very  much  en- 
joyed last  Saturday  evening,  and  pro- 
nounced ^ood,  better,  best  by  us  all. 
Many  thanks  for  it,  Bro.  Ohleyer.  We 
have  to-day  read  the  first  word  we 
have  seen  in  a  newspaper  referring  to 
the  National  (irange,  that  being  an 
extract  from  the  national  lectui-er's 
address.  Juvenile  (i range  is  prosper- 
I  ing:  five  n(>w  members  Saturday,  and 
the  little  ones  entei-tained  us  with  a 
nice  little  programme  consisting  of 
music,  vocal  and  in.strumental,  recita- 
tions, and  "Mother  Goose's  Birthday" 
given  by  seven  of  the  juveniles  in  cos- 
tume, which  brought  down  the  house. 
R.  S.  T.,  Lecturer  of  G.  V.  Grange. 

'    3tockton  Grange  Election. 


Secretary  N.  T.  Root  kindly  furnishes 
the.  Rural  with  the  following  list  of 
officers  elected  by  Stockton  Grange  on 
the  8th  inst.  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
yeiar;  Master,  J.  L.  Beecher,  Jr. ;  Over- 
seer, F.  J.  Woodward;  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
I.  E.  Leadbetter;  Steward,  N.  H. 
Root;  Assistant  Steward,  N.  E.  Ailing, 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  A.  Ashley;  Treasurer, 
J'aseph  Adams;  Secretary,  N.  T.  Root; 
Gatekeeper,  Miss  Zadie  Walrod;  Po- 
mona, Miss  Burgie  Harelson;  Flora, 
Miss  Anita  Leadbetter;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
Cora  Beecher;  L.  A.  S.,  Miss  Lizzie 
Root;  Member  Ex.  Committee,  Mrs.  T. 
D.  Rumrill. 


Secretary's  Column. 


the  State  Grange, 
in   good  working 
seems  ready  to  do 
Sister  Miss  Emma 


Since  the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  verj' 
little  grange  news  has  been  received  at  this 
oflice. 

Our  Annual  Proceedings  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
vecoivod  will  at  once  distribute  them. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange  celebrated  the 
birtlida.v  of  the  order  on  the  1st  of  December. 
A  nice  feast  was  prepared  by  the  sisters,  and 
a  stKual  dance  held  in  the  evening.  The.v  also 
elected  their  oftli-ers  for  the  ensuing  .year. 

irianta  Kosa  (Jrange  celebrated  on  the  4th. 
Bro.  K.  W.  Davis,  overseer  of  the  National 
Grange,  delivered  a  short  address  conrniem- 
oi-ative  of  that  event. 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  sth,  this  Grange  will 
elect  officers,  and  a  Harvest  Feast  will  be 
given  by  the  hrnthfr>t  of  the  grange,  hivei-y- 
thing  will  be  managed  by  the  brother.s  and 
served  a  la  Davis  and  Coulter.  A  grand 
spread  is  expected,  and  a  jolly  good  time  will 
had.    All  members  of  the  c)rder  are  invited. 

Bro.  Shoemaker  of  T\ilare  Grange  writes 
that  Tulare  Grange,  in  a  grand  and  noble 
way,  celebrated  the  birthday  of  the  order  in 
a  fitting  manner  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The 
hall  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  the  tables 
were  laden  with  good  things  that  patrons 
know  how  so  well  to  provide.  The  attendance 
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was  large,  many  persons  not  members  of  the 
onicr  being  present.  After  all  had  feasted 
and  the  tables  cleared,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Brn.  .Ii.hn  Tu..liy,  addies.ses  made 

)  by  Mayor  Berry,  Shoemaker,  Tuohy  and  Tal- 

i  but.    Uecilations  and   songs  enlivened  all. 

\  The  day  was  one  to  be  long  remembered.  Two 
applications  were  received  for  membership. 

i     Bro.  F.  S.  Chapiu  of  Tulare  Grange  paid 

;  this  office  a  friendly  call. 

Sacramento  Grange  celebrated  on  the  Sth. 
Worthy  Master  lioache  organized  Highland 
Grange  at  Wrights  Oct.  12th. 

nllAXOE  ELECTIONS. 

Tem  ESC  A  I..— Master,  H.  H.  Stevens;  Over- 
seer, M.  Woodhams:  Lecturer,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Dewey;  Steward.  W.  Renwick;  Assistant 
Steward,  A.  T.  Dewey;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Whidden;  Treasurer,  L.  Frink;  Secretary. 
Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock:Gate  Keeper,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Renwick;  Ceres,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Paine;  Flora, 
Mrs.  Kate  McGrew;  Pomona,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Stevens;  F^ady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs. 
Nettie  .Jones;  Organist,  Miss  Anita  Dewey; 
Trustee,  Mrs.  Irene  B.  Woodhams. 

GuAss  Valley.— Master,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitch- 
ell;  Overseer,  L.  J.  Blundel ;  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Richards;  Steward,  F.  W.  Rowe; 
A.ssistant  Steward,  Miss  Lillie  Alderman; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  Laura  McWain ;  Treasurer,  A. 
Malti.son;  Secretary,  O.  L.  Twitchell ;  Gate 
Keeper,  Wallace  Alderman ;  Cere.s,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Northrup;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Brough;  Flora, 
Miss  Edith  Twitchell;  Ladv  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, Mary  J.  Wales. 

Bennett  Valley.— Master.  Mark  VVhitaker; 
Overseer,  Holnian  Talbot ;  Lecturer.  A.  Ben- 
jamin; Steward.  Thomas  Brown:  Assistant 
Stewart,  Price  Brown;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Mary 
Bremner;  Treasurer,  Peter  Hanson;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Isabel  Burnham;  (iate  Keeper, 
Eddie  Bremner;  Ceres,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Talbot; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  Jennie  Benjamin;  Flora,  Miss 
Gussie  Talbot;  Ladv  Assistant  Steward,  Miss 
Mary  Scheebel;  Trustee,  Camille  Scheebel. 

Elk  GnovE.— Only  reports  Master  and  Sec- 
retary. Master,  Louis  Selmever;  Secretary, 
Maltie  Maholm. 

RosEviLLE.— Master,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould; 
Overseer,  E.  A.  Farnham;  Lecturer,  J.  D. 
Gould;  Steward,  Mrs.  King;  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, E.  Farnham;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Pitcher;  Treasurer,  S  W.  Pih-her;  Secretary, 
S.  S.  Gladncy ;  Gate  Keeper.  Willie  Pilcher; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Farnham;  Pomona,  Julia 

A.  Wilson;  Flora,  Maude  Sherrv;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Ella  Pil<  her;  Trustee  for 
three  years,  \V,  H.  Powell. 

Aluambra.  -Master,  B.  R.  Holliday;  Over- 
seer, Jas.  Kelley;  Lecturer,  Alex.  Boss; 
Steward,  E.  B.  Barber;  Assistant  Steward, 
L.  D.  Messic;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Mcssic; 
Treasurer,  Harry  Raap;  Secretary,  Mrs.  M. 

B.  Lander;  Gate  Keeper,  Mrs.  Nellie  Kleiber; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Harriot  Bent;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Laura  Raap;  Flora,  Mrs.  Jas.  Ki!lley;Ladv 
Assistant  .Steward,  Mrs.  A.  Boss;  Organist, 
Mrs.  Mollie  Curry ;  Trustee  for  three  vears, 
Mrs.  L.  Strenlrei.  Installation  third  Satur- 
day in  .laiuiarv.  l.uni'h. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PA  NY. 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


ablest  grange  organists  in  the  State, 
was  elected  as  such  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  steward  of  C.  S.  Grange 
was  well  pleased  and  entertained. 
Fraternally,         E.  C.  Shoemaker. 


From  Grass  Valley. 

Grass  Valley,  Dec.  3,  189-1. 
To  THE  Editor  :  —  Grass  Valley 
Grange  elected  officers  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  1st,  this  being  the  regular  night 
of  meeting.  The  worthy  secretary  has 
ju,st  sent  a  list  of  the  names  to  the 
worthy  secretary  of  the  State  Grange. 
Installation  will  probably  follow  the 
first  meeting  in  January;  if  weather 
permits,  will  have  three  meetings  in 
December,  I  believe. 

By  the  way,  when  we  look  the  Rural 
Press  over,  and  find  not  one  word 
about  the  grange  in  it,  we  feel  a  %-ery 
unsatisfied  feeling,  to  say  the  least.  I 
suppose  it  may  be  the  fault  of  the  dif- 
ferent correspondents  appointed  by  the 
subordinates. 

Now  that  the  worthy  master  is  ab- 
sent, where  is  the  worthy  secretary's 
column,  or  the  worthy  lecturer's  ?  'We 
used  to  see  them  all  at  one  time,  but 
lately  they  seem  to  have  gone  on  a 
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READ  RULE  XV. 

"Articles 
that  are  i  n 
any  way  dan- 
'  gerous  or  of- 
fensive, also 
patent  medi- 
cines, nos- 
trums, and 
empirical  preparations,  whose 
ingredients  are  concealed,  will 
be  admitted  to  the  Expo- 


not 


sition. 

Why  was  Ayer'g  Sarsaparilla  admit- 
ted 7  Because  It  is  not  a  patent  medicine, 
not  a  nostrum,  nor  a  secret  preparation, 
not  dangerous,  not  an  experiment,  and 
because  It  is  all  that  a  family  medicine 
should  be. 

At  the 

WORLD'S  FAIR 

Chicago,  1893. 
Why  not  get  the  BestP 
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Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  otter,  submit  samples  to  us. 
Wc  arc  the  principal  handlers. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

if)  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

310  CALirOKNIA  8T.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

WANTED  — TO    RENT   OR  BUY 
inPROVED  FARM 

Of  forty  or  eighty  acres  near  the  coast.  Send  de- 
scription and  price   to  C.  KRUGER,  Pfeiffer, 

j  Kansas 

WORK  HORSE  WANTED 

In  exchange  tor  Almond  or  French  Prune  Trees, 
onevcarold.  R.  .1.  STEVES,  Bo.x  RiS,  San  Jose, 
Cal.' 

RILES. 

BICURA  TREATMENT  CURES  THEM.  Sent 
postpaid  for  oOc.  BICURA  CO.,  310  Cnlilornla  St.. 
San  FrouciRCO. 


Doceiiiber  15,  1894. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Has  a  Choice  Stock  of  YEARLING  NURSERY 

TREES  Tor  this  season's  plautiug.  Guaranteed 
free  from  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  times. 

Blenheim,  Royal  and  French  Apricots, 

Hungarian,  Tragedy  and  French  Prunes. 

Burhunk,  Satsuma  and  Kelsey  Plums. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  La  Prima.  Texas  Prolific,  I.  X.  L  , 
Nonparlel  and  Languedoc  Almonds. 

Salway,  Crawford.  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari- 
eties of  Peaches. 

Also  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.    Don't  forget  to  write  for 
particulars.   Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.   Address  all  communications, 
J.  A.  ANDERSON,  LodI,  Cal. 

lOO.OOO 

Mission   and  Nevadillo, 

Three-Ycar-OId  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  PRICIOS. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON '  Orange  Trees. 


RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     F^RUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

flS"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  he  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blg;e;s.  Butte  Oountv.  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 


Spark's  Mammoth  ™^  small  FRuiTs^speciaity. 


AND  ROYAL  APRICOTS  and  PRUNES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 

Before  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

N.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


YROBOLAN  i>URSERY. 

No  Irrigation. 

Growers   of  all    the  l-eading 
Varieties  of  F="rult  Trees. 

(torrespondcnce  solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards, 

Alameda  County,  Cal. 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


OLIVE  NURSERY. 


Best  Market  licrr.v  known:  lartri".  Hrin  and  lus- 
cious. Hlaiids  travel  liuel.v.  lic.-irs  linnii'imt'ly,  and 
has  iwu  crops  a  yiNii-;  M  cenlH  per  dozen;  $11  per  100. 

Also  Strawberries.  Ulackberries.  Wooseberrlt^s.  Cur-  i  So„,i  fr,- r-otoi^  ,„ 

rants,  etc  .  of  the  tinest  Iniporled  varieties.    Prices  .-5euu  lor  (.^dialogue, 

on  application.  L.  V.  .McCAXN,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.    C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  Cal. 


ISiKlcled  tr.  es  of  the  leaUiiig  varieties,  oue  and 
tuo-year  buds,  also  seedling  trees  from 
one  to  four  years  old  —  all  Kood,  thrifty 
stook.  free  from  seale. 

Also,  a  general  variety  of 

Nursery  Stock  and  Trees. 

Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

Oroyill?  C™  AmiatK 

OROVILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL, 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE. 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoui 
Plums;  Bungoume  Japan  ApricolSj  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


TREES 

 AND  

RL/\NXS 


A  FINE  ASSORTMENT, 
best  varieties,  free  from 
pests  of  any  kind.  Pruuus 
Siinoni,  IJiug;,  Kostraver 

.    „  .7.      -    Murdocli  Cherries; 

Black  Calitornla  Fi>f»;  Itice  Soft  Sliell  and 
other  Almonds;  American  Siveet  Chestnuts; 
Prwparturlenw  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  grown 
<>ranKe  Trees.  Our  oranpes  have  stood  22  degrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
tlie  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  *  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
California. 


Suinset    Sunsot    Sun  sot 


Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co/s  new  and  complete  Fruit  Tree  Catalogue 

will  interest  you.  All  you  need  to  do  to  get  it  is  to  send  your  name  and  address  to 


Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  427-9  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Napa  V*  N-ricJ  FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


HUAUyt.'AlCrEKH  FOH 

NEW  JAPANESE  PLUflS 


ALL  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 

stock  Home-Grown,  Healthy  and  Unirrigated. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  New  special  cirodlars. 
Fruits  all  Tested  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm.  Also, 
Qreenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs  (direct  importation);' 
Seeds,  Etc.  Everything  first-class.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.   Special  quotations  to  large  planters. 

LEONARD  COATES, 

E.  J.  Bo\A/e^n, 

SEED  HERCHANT. 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples  i 
and  prices.  I 

Address —  | 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hovi/land  Bros., 

POMONA.  CAL. 

Back  Files  of  the  Pacific  Rdral  Press  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  (or  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  ^  olumes),  $4.  Inserted  In 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  50  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


F-RESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ, 


MANAGER. 


I'lSTAHLISHED  laW. 


^^4-  g^/^t^^  r\-n  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 

^5  LvlwlV  L"1 1     fore  purchasing  your  Trees  or 


Nursery. 


Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


E.  C  Clow/es, 

Stookton  California. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

/y\ekrU.&t  St.,  San  F"rancJsc-o,  C;al. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

i  FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

I      Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

j  I'Mrsl  Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

j  E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 

01i\/e^  Xree^s 

IN  VAKllCTY. 

Kor  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture  ad 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

Poiikuiia.  l.uH  An^t^les  <*<>..  t^al. 

TDCCC  nt  fliU  ri  l''"'".  SPLENUOKpruiic,  Van 
I  ntLo  UI  UULU  DEMAN  <|Uiik  e  vlinire  of 
Hurliaiik's  20  million  "iicw crciitliiTis."  SIARK 
Trees  PREPAID  cn '  r  y\\  here.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anteed.  I  lic  x'n  :ii  iiursi-ri('s"s;ive  you  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  til.-  Iii-st  hcesTo  years'oxpi'rienoecan 
Krow;  th(  V  "liva  longer  anil  bear  belter."— Sec. 
M</rOm.  STARK. H  1 1.  LouKlana.Mo  .Rockport, III. 

If  you  want  to  know 
about  C'allfonilu  and  the 
Paellic  Stales,  send  for 
I'lirilif  liural  J'ress, 
the  Best  lUustratGd  and  LeadluK  Farnilni.' and  Hort- 
loultural  Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  60  cents 
for  3  iiioH.  Two  sample  copies,  10c.  The  Ueirey 
I'ublisliiut;  Co.,  'iW  Market  St.,  San  Frauolsec 
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Baker  Si  Hamilton.^^^^y^ 

What  More  Do  You  Desire  ? 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  THE  EARTH 

THOROUGHLY,  EASILY  AND  ECONOMICALLY  CULXI\/ATED 


-WITH  THE  NEW- 


Macleod  Patent  Cultivator  and  Harrow. 


Manufactured  by  tiie  Benicia  Agricultural  Works,  Benicia,  Cal. 

No.  1— S-tooth,  cuts  3  feet,  with  «linlts  lor  one  horse  »37  00 

No.  'i—'i       ••         ••     1    "  ••   3'<S  00 

No.  3— S      '•         "     4  feet  8  Inches,  with  !ihaft»  fur  one  hortte   ..   35  OO 

No.  5— !»      •'         "     5    "     4      "       w  ith  pole  for  two  hor«es   38  00 

No.  6— II     "         ••     «    "     8      ••  '•   43  00 

A  COMBINATION  TOOL,  eliher  cue  or  Iwo-horse  al  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  Adapted  for  all 
conditions  of  soil  and  all  kinds  of  crops.  Will  harrow  or  cultivate.  An.v  style  teeth  can  be  used.  Will 
carry  a  man  by  one  horse  with  ease,  and  Is  convertible  Into  a  Two-Horse  Cuitlvulor  In  a  few  moments. 
Break  pin  attachment  on  every  shovel. 

ADVANTAGKS  1.  The  E.xtenslons  are  movable  and  can  be  used  on  one  or  both  sides.  2.  The 

Wheels  and  Shovels  are  adjuRliiblf  on  any  part  of  axle  and  In  any  direction.  3.  Two  light  horses  ean  culti- 
vate twelve  acres  per  day  eoiitlnuously.  4.  A  boy  can  operate  It.  Uftlnir  the  shovels  twelve  Inches.  5.  It  Is 
equally  adapted  for  p'ield.  Vineyard  or  Orchard  work.  B.  Rows  can  be  straddled,  when  Corn,  Beans  or 
Potatoes  ;ire  small,  by  lakliif,'  out  the  center  tooth  and  usltif.'  11  as  a  two-horse  Cultivator.  When  they  get 
too  high  for  a.\le.  take  off  extension  and  use  as  a  one-horse  Cultivator  between  the  rows.  7.  It  Is  the  best 
Sulky  Harrow  In  the  market  for  use  on  Stubble  or  Fall  Plowing,  as  It  cultivates,  weeds  and  levels  at  one 
operation,  duuiplng  the  weeds  !ind  milking  a  perfect  seed  bed  without  |)lowlug.  8.  It  Is  l.jlP  to  2IKI  pounds 
lighter,  much  stronger  and  e.isler  for  man  and  beast  than  most  of  the  Harrow  Cultivators  on  the  market, 
and  works  as  eas.v  with  a  man  riding  as  any  other  with  a  man  walking.  9.  Thle  machine  Is  at  once  a 
marvel  of  simplicity  and  the  acme  of  perfection. 

Till':  MACLEOn  m.TIV.VTOK  wlU  be  tested  against  any  anil  all  other  Cultivators  at  any  time, 
though  their  price  and  weight  be  more  liiari  double  l)v  MMoleocl.  BECAIJSK  of  Us  ease  on  horse  and  man. 
BECAUSE  It  l.s  Imposslhl,- to  clog  It.  liECArsK  It  dumps  the  weeds  like  a  hay  rake.  BECAUSE  It  does 
more  and  belter  work,  and  BECAUSE  it  has  easy  adjustments  for  any  kind  of  work. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS.   Write  for  our  No.  29  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Farming  Implements. 


T!^?SHARPLES  RUSSIAN 

SEPARATOR 


Is  lucky  becuuse  it  de.serves  good  luck 
can  be 
more 


„  It  IS  as  nearly  perfect  In  its  construction  as  any  machine  erer 

e  Every  separaiorever  sent  out  by  the  Sharpies  people  is  tested  by  being  run  for  an  hour  or 
before  it  is  sent  away,  and  everything  about  it  is  exactly  right  before  it  leaves  the  shop. 


THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 


Ihe  invention  of  the  Russian  Separator  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  practical  eioerlment 
Our  effort  has  been  to  make  the  machine  as  simple  a-;  possible,  as  strong  as  possible  and  as  chean  to 
keep  in  repair  as  possible.  Other  separators  which  did  good  skimming  would  cost  on  an  average  from 
fifty  to  seventy-flve  dollars  a  year  for  repairs.   The  Kussians  have  in  dozens  of  cases  cost  but 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  FOR  OIL  AND  REPAIRS. 

And  In  one  instance-that  of  the  .John  Newman  Co.,  of  Elgin,  111  -at  a  total  cost  of  thirtv-Bve  cents  for 
oil  and  repairs  for  a  year.   Send  for  circular  and  please  mention  this  paper.      P.  M.  SllARPLES 

Baker  Sn  Hamilton, 


5ole    F*ac-If)c    Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAHENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK    SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


The  Latest  and  Best  Riding 
Cultivator  on  the  marliet. 


(No.  5— Five  feet  11  Shovels 

SIZES  <  No.  ft— Six  feet  13  Shovels 

(No.  7— Seven  feet  15  Shovels 

Write  for  Prices. 

This    Cultivator  has 
. ,  ^--jrp.^      been  thoroughly  tested  in 

'  if-tfifl^      all    conditions    and  is 

acknowledged    to  have 
Bi'^L  more  desirable  features 

than  any  other  Orchard 
Cultivator. 


HAVANA    PRESS  DRILL. 

Insures  a  Good  Crop 

Whether  it  Rains  or  not. 

WILL  MORE  THAN  SAVE 
THE  COST  OF  ITSELF 
IN  ONE  SEASON, 

Sizes,  10  and  13  Feet. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


PRICE  REDUCED  BELOW  COST. 


Price  $60 


i^ash  with  order. 


CANTON  ORCHARD^i?;ULTIVATOR. 

Coiiihlned  Hand,  Foot  ;  ower  Lift. 

J3  ' 


BRADLEY  4-FURROW  GANG  PLOW 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR  PLOWING. 

SHERWOOD'S  NOVELTY  STEEL  HARNESS. 

No  farmer  can  afford  co  be  without  on*. 
Pri«a  •17.50  per  .Set. 


GALE  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW 
AND  SEEDER. 


No.  8— 6H-ft. ;  price  reduced  to. 
No.  11— U-ft. ;  price  reduced  to 


'^A^'TOiM  CLICPER  Zm.  TWO  FURROW  CANtON  CLIPPERT^CYCLE'sULkY. 

CANTON  CLIPPER  Gang  Plows,  Walking  Plows,  Seeders,  Harrows  and  Corn  Planters. 

848. UU         We  have  one  of  the  largest,  best  and  most  complete  lines  of  Plows.  Harrows  and  Seeders  in  the 
market.   Send  for  Special  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


•96.00 


We  sell  the  celebrated  RU3HFOKD  FARJM  WAGONS,  the  best  in  the  market. 


\/EHICLES    A.IVD    F^ARmilNG    imPLEmEINTS    OF"    EV/ERY    DESCR  IF>XIOIN. 

HOOKLER   Sc  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLVIII.    No.  25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1894. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  TEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Two  Interesting  Plants. 

We  give  on  this  page  engravings  of  two  interest- 
ing plants  which  are  quite  new  to  California  and 
have  great  claims  to  usefulness.  They  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  we  are  indebted  to  this  institution 
for  the  use  of  the  engravings  which  appear  in 
Bulletin  106  of  the  Station.  As  this  bulletin  con- 
tains the  announcement  of  seeds,  plants  and  scions 
which  are  offered  to  voluntary  experimenters  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  we  reproduce  it  in  full  on  other 
pages  of  this  issue.  The  State  University  has  been 
introducing,  testing  and  distributing  new  and  prom- 
ising growths  into  California  ever  since  the  estab- 
li.sliment  of  its  Agricultural  College,  and  has 
liuiidreds  of  correspondents  who  are  regularly  test- 
ing these  plants  in  our  different  climates  and  soils 
and  reporting  results,  which  are  noted  in  the  Uni- 
versity publications.  It  is  becoming  hard  now  to 
suggest  an  economic  plant  which  the  University 
cannot  give  local  account  of,  and  many  of  the  new 
ideas  which  people  have  about  plants  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  results  on  record  at  Berkeley.  In  fact, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  correspondence  of  the 


several  branch  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  supplemented  by  the  system  of  voluntary  ex- 
perimenters who  accept  the  terms  of  the  University 
distribution,  is  therefore  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  State.  It  is  very  generously  treated 
and  appreciated  by  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
who  have  now  in  process  of  erection  a  large  iron  and 
glass  plant  house  which  has  long  been  needed  for 
propagation  and  growth  of  the  less  hardy  exotics. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  readers  of  the  Rural  Press 
keep  themselves  in  close  connection  with  this  branch 
of  the  University  work.  For  that  reason  we  give 
them  this  week  the  full  list  of  seeds,  plants  and 
scions  which  the  Universit\'  offers  this  year. 

Those  engaged  in  all  branches  of  farming  will  find 
something  in  their  different  lines  of  effort.  The 
great  problem  of  finding  satisfactory  forage  plants 
for  arid  lands  is  still  held  in  view,  and  one  of  the 
plants  on  this  page  has  almost  a  romantic  history, 
which  is  fully  told  in  the  bulletin  published  on  another 
page.  Dairymen  and  stock-growers  will  also  find  a 
list  of  grasses  which  have  been  found  best  adapted 
to  dry  lands.  The  horticulturist  will  also  find  new 
fruits.  The  demand  for  these  University  plants  is 
usually  so  large  that  supplies  are  soon  exhausted. 
Experiment  Station  relates  to  the  introduction  and   We  hope  Rural  readers  will  apply  at  once  if  they 


acclimatization  of  plants.  The  result  is  that  the 
economic  flora  of  California  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched. People  can  be  pointed  to  plants  which  suc- 
ceed and  can  bo  saved  the  expense  and  vexation  of 
introducing  things  which  are  shown  to  be  illy 
adapted  to  California  conditions. 

The  acclimatization  work  at  Berkeley  and  at  the 


desire  any  of  the  materials  which  are  offered. 


THE  SQUAKE  POD  PEA— ioftw  TetrnoonoU>bus. 


A  REPORT  from  Washington  says:  The  recent  de- 
crease and  contemplated  raising  of  duties  on  Ameri- 
can food  and  other  agricultural  products  by  the  Ger- 
man government  appear  to  be  based  on  a  broader 
foundation  than  the  mere  desire  to  compel  the  United 
-  - — ^-"  States  to  come  to  terms  and 
remit  the  discriminating  duties 
against  German  bounty- paid 
sugar.  In  fact,  from  the  re- 
ports received  at  the  State  De- 
partment, it  would  seem  that 
sugar  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  imposition  of  these  re- 
strictive measures,  and  that 
the  real  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  internal  politics.  For 
instance,  says  U.  S.  Consul- 
General  DeKay,  in  a  report 
from  Berlin  upon  the  proposed 
enormous  increase  of  the  duty 
on  cottonseed  oil — an  increase 
that  makes  the  duty  prohibitive: 

This  appears  to  be  only  one  of  a 
number  of  efforts  made  by  the  land- 
owning party  (agrarian)  and  the  pro- 
tectionist manufacturers  to  strike  at 
any  article  of  importation  that  can  be 
used  as  food.  Cottonseed  oil  in  its 
refined  stage  as  table  oil,  as  well  as 
an  ingredient  of  manufactured  but- 
ter, is  to  be  dealt  a  blow. 

The  consul-general  is  borne 
out  in  his  conclusion  as  to  the 
animating  force  by  reports 
from  other  American  consular 
officials  in  Germany,  which  indi- 
cate that  the  Government  has, 
at  least  in  the  matter  of  agri- 
cultural products,  so  far  yielded 
to  the  farmers  and  certain 
classes  of  manufacturers  as  to 
adopt  a  protective  system,  and 
just  as  soon  as  an  American 
product  begins  to  be  exported 
to  Germany  in  quantities  that 
threaten  serious  competition  to 
native  products,  an  exclusive 
decree  is  issued  against  it,  based 
on  almost  any  pretext,  or  a  pro 
hibitive  duty  is  imposed. 


BKANCH   OF   SAGHALIN    P(  )f  .YCiONUM. 

Secretary  Coburn,  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  has  prepared  a  handbook  on  alfalfa  or 
lucerne,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  value.  Un- 
usual interest  is  felt  in  Kansas  and  adjoining  States 
in  the  culture  of  crops  best  adapted  to  withstand 
drouth,  and  alfalfa  is  certainly  one  of  these.  A  large 
mass  of  personal  experience  has  been  collected  for 
this  handbook,  which  also  contains  carefully  prepared 
articles  on  different  phases  of  the  subject.  Secre- 
tary Coburn  wisely  gives  a  word  of  warning  when  he 
says:  "There  are  undoubtedly  localities,  soils  and 
conditions  to  which  it  is  but  poorly  adapted,"  but  ho 
recognizes  its  value  when  he  says:  "Alfalfa  gives 
sure  promise  of  being  indeed  a  boon  to  ICansas  and 
contiguous  States." 

Cows  IN  .MILK  will  consume  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
more  water  than  the  same  cows  when  not  giving 
milk.  The  New  York  experiment  station  at  Geneva 
found  as  an  average  of  several  breeds  that  each  cow 
drank  1089  pounds  of  water  and  consunu  d  f)-!? 
pounds  more  in  food  per  month.  During  hietation 
the  average  per  month  was  KiHO  j^ounds  di'ank,  and 
774.8  pounds  consumed  in  food.  The  jxiunds  of 
water  consumed  for  each  pound  of  milk  j)roduced 
were  as  follows:  Ayrshires,  4.26;  Guernseys,  5.07; 
Holsteins,  4.43;  Jerseys,  5.24;  Shorthorns,  5;  Holder- 
ness,  3.95;  Devons,  4.82;  average,  4.68  pounds 
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The  Week. 


The  (ireal 
Kalu. 


As  tho  liii'RAL  i^oes  to  pres.s  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  W(>  seem  to 
be  at  the  end  of  a  rainstorm  which 
for  downri^^ht  persistency  beats  anythinor  we  have 
had  for  several  seasons.  At  San  Francisco  it  has 
rained  almost  without  a  moment's  pau.'^e  for  forty- 
ei<?ht  hours  and  it  is  still  a-cominof,  tliou^h  there  are 
streaks  of  blue  off  to  the  south.  It  lias  been  general 
throughout  the  northern  two-tiiirds  of  the  State 
and  puts  all  of  that  region  away  ahead  of  the  normal 
on  the  season's  rainfall.  This  generous  wotting  has 
done  the  soil  good,  and  now  if  it  will  stop  and  give 
time  for  tree  planting  and  other  seasonal  operations, 
we  may  look  forward  s'ory  hopefully.  If  the  pro- 
longed storm  has  had  the  effect  to  discourage 
Christmas  shopping,  there  is  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  next  Christmas  will  probably  be  brighter  for  the 
harvest  which  this  great  rain  will  promote.  Be- 
fore the  Rural  shall  greet  its  readers  again,  Christ- 
mas 1894  will  have  come  and  gone.  We  wish  our 
readers  all — especially  the  little  folks — good  cheer 
and  a  merrv  holiday. 


Pare  Food 


The  Klii/.obiUK 
Ventralis. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  State  Board  of  Trade  on  Tues- 
day  of  this  week  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  fine  display  of  Californian  productions  at 
the  Pure  Food  Show  to  be  given  in  San  Francisco 
late  next  month.  This  will  be  a  legitimate  occasion 
for  advertising  our  food  products  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  lost.  Even  in  San  Francisco  thei'e  is  not  one 
housewife  in  ten  who  knows  the  value  of  our  dried 
fruits  or  how  to  select  or  prepare  them.  The  State 
Horticultural  Society  might  very  profitablv  have  a 
department  in  the  Show,  illustrating  the  methods  of 
preparing  dried  fruits  for  the  table. 

There  are  many  to  whom  the  ex- 
periences of  Commissioner  Pease 
in  domesticating  the  K/iizobixs  veu- 
Inilis  at  Ontario  will  be  of  special  interest.  Writing 
to  the  Ootario  Reiurd  Mr.  Pease  says: 

When  Prof.  Cook  of  CUiremont  College  came  home  from  the 
Fai-iners'  Institute  at  Sauta  Barbara  brinf^ing  many  of  the 
beetles,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  locate  some  of  them  in  kx-al  or- 
chards on  September  lUh.  They  have  apparently  disappeared 
without  showing  g(X)d  results.  September  14th  I  went  to 
Santa  Barbara  and  got  several  thousand.  These  also  have 
disappeai'ed  in  the  same  way.  September  "Jlst  I  made  a  second 
trip  after  a  larger  supply,  dividing  the  result  into  ten  colonies, 
which  wore  located  September  24th  and  2.5th.  I  also  brought 
in  a  number  of  colonies  October  »jth  and  Sth,  and  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  show  to  interested  parties,  on  this  2Tth  day  of 
November,  larv;f  and  beetles  from  both  of  these  importations. 
In  Alfred  Wright's  olive  orchard,  whore  so  many  deacl  larva? 
were  found,  the  larvic  and  beetles  lalive)  were  well  distrib- 
uted through  his  trees.  Colonies  were  placed  there  Septem- 
ber nth  and  24th,  also  October  8th.  Now,  in  the  first  im- 
portations there  were  no  larvae,  while  in  the  others  there 
were  plenty  of  them.  The  first  colonies  did  not  multiply  at 
all  after  being  located  here.  The  later  ones  are  multiplying 
and  doing  well.    I  infer  from  this  that  the  first  colonies  must 


The  BiK 
Poultry  Show. 


The  state 
Kruit  l!:.YehanKe. 


Mit.  Uaniei,  St kekter  of  Biggs  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Ki  KAi,  under  date  of  ITth  inst.  :  We  are  having  a  fine  rain. 
Koads  very  muddy,  drain  growing  fasi .  Pasture  also  will 
soon  be  gofxl  if  frost  holds  olT.  There  is  a  large  crop  sown  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley.  Egyptian  corn  will  be  planted  b.v 
many  in  the  spring.  It  did  well  last  year  on  summer-fallow. 
Beans  also  will  be  planted,  and  some  other  crops.  The  orchard 
men  are  getting  their  nursery  stock  read.v  to  ship,  and  have 
made  large  .sales.  They  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  trees  for  sale. 
There  has  not  been  very  much  pruning  done  yet.  The  orange 
crop  in  this  county  Is  very  g<XKi,  and  the  fruit  is  ri|;ening  fast. 
The  miners  in  the  f<x>thills  have  free  water  now  and  are  bu.sy, 
some  doing  well.    Stot-k  in  good  condition  and  pasture  very 

gcxHi 

TiiK '•  <Jli ve  ( irower.s'  Hand  Book"  is  the  tillr  of  a  neat 
little  manual  just  gotten  out  by  Mr.  .lohn  .S.  Calkins,  of 
Pomona.  It  ui.scu.sses  the  problems  of  .selecting,  planting, 
cultivation,  care  of  fruit,  etc.,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  wide 
experience.  The  little  book  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
apply  to  Mr.  Calkins  for  it. 


have  laid  theii'  eggs  in  S.mta  Barbara,  and  wore  brought  here 
only  to  d.i'.  1  a  s.i  u  )tice(l  when  gilhci  iiig  them  at  EIwoikI 
CiKil'i-r'-  I  lilt  s  •tiie  puts  of  I  lie  orchard  IkhI  liundceiU  oI  larva' 
and  otlic.v  none,  l  hey  only  lay  one  batch  of  eggs  and  their 
career  is  <'uded  Thai  is  my  conclusion,  and  ot  hers  are  free 
to  draw  theirs.  They  p  isilively  have  not  all  di.sappeared  as 
stated,  and  I  am  prepared  to  prove  fhis  to  those  interested  a;id 
wishing  lo  iiivesligale. 

From  this  experience  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  for  discouragment  if  the  first  effort  at  coloni- 

!  zation  should  fail.  That  the  Rlii::>>t,ii  will  live  and  do 
g(K)d  work  in  California  under  favorable  (•oiiditi(ms 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt;  and  because  the 
first  effort  at  colonization  fails  is  no  reason  to  give  up 

I  the  effort. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  secretary  (A  the 
Poultry  Association,  writes  of  the 
coming  fair — in  San  Francisco, 
Jan.  3d  to  9th — as  follows:  "  We  confidently  hope 
for  from  2500  to  3000  this  season.  Henry  S.  Ball  of 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  and  Chas.  McClave  of  New  Lon- 
don, Ohio,  have  been  engaged  as  judges.  Many  valu- 
able prizes  are  offered  for  competition.  The  pigeon 
and  pet  stock  departments  are  to  have  the  attention 
they  deserve.  The  promoters  of  the  affair  are  men 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  poultry  raisers  and  have  no 
other  object  in  view  than  the  advancement  of  the 
poultry  industry." 

The  paper  on  Co-operation  by  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Adams,  given  before 
the  late  Hortii-ultural  Convention 
at  Sacramento,  and  in  its  main  points  printed  in  this 
issue  of  the  Rur.\.l.  is  of  special  value  in  connection 
with  the  convention  of  co-operative  exchanges  soon 
to  be  held  in  this  city.  We  understand  it  to  be  the 
wish  of  tile  managers  of  the  State  E.Kchange  to  turn 
over  their  "plant"  to  the  local  exchanges,  to  be 
operated  in  the  future  under  their  administration  as 
an  adjunct  to  their  work.  This  is,  unquestionably, 
the  right  position  for  a  State  Exchange.  An  inde- 
pendent Slate  Exchange  has  the  fatal  defect  of  rep- 
resenting nobody  in  a  direct  way  save  its  directors, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  do  the  work  required  of  it. 
An  Exchange  representing  such  local  organizations 
as  the  Santa  Clara,  West  Side.  Yuba  City  and  other 
exchanges  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  a 
very  different  and  much  more  potent  relationship  to 
the  fruit  business.  The  State  Exchange,  since  its 
organization  over  a  year  agr),  lias  done  much  work  of 
real  value.  It  has  furnishiKi  a  weekly  letter  of  ad- 
vice to  growers  from  their  own  standpoint  in  their 
own  interest.  It  has  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
a  score  or  more  of  local  exchanges.  In  our  judg- 
ment, it  would  have  been  better  if  its  efforts 
had  been  limited  to  these  lines.  Its  only  mis- 
take— and  it  is  a  mistake  that  has  hurt  no- 
body—  was  an  ill-considered  attempt  to  enter 
into  the  actual  business  of  handling  dried  fruit.  This 
venture  was  unwise  because  the  Exchange  had 
neither  the  capital,  the  organization,  the  connections 
nor  the  plant  to  do  the  work.  Of  course,  such  an 
effort  under  such  circumstances  was  fore-doomed 
to  failure — as  the  Rural  Press,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, did  not  .scruple  to  point  out  at  the  time. 
Fortunately,  no  bad  conse(iuences  came  from  it— at 
least  nothing  worse  than  a  little  disaj)pointinent  on 
the  part  of  snme  whose  calculations  were  made 
without  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions,  it  is,  in 
our  judgment,  very  doubtful  if  the  best  uses  of  the 
State  Exchange  will  be  found  in  the  character  of  a 
selling  agent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  local  (>xchanges 
like  the  Santa  Clara  do  not  need  a  selling  agent. 
What  they  do  want  is  inside  information  as  fully  and 
promptly  as  the  trade  has  it;  and  to  supply  this  is 
(|uite  work  enough  for  a  State  Exchange.  The 
gentlemen  who  have  labored  as  directors  and  man- 
agers of  the  State  Exchange  have  b  'cn  singularly 
energetic  and  unselfish,  and  under  all  the  circum- 
stances have  achieved  a  very  important  work.  They 
have  greatly  promoted  the  local  exchange  idea  and 
have  perfected  a  system  for  future  operations. 
Those  who  take  up  the  work  after  them  will  have 
cause  to  thank  them  for  clearing  the  way  and  lay- 
ing out  a  simple  and  practicable  plan. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Nothing  ill  the  rec(n)t  history  of  religious  effort  is 
so  notable  as  the  rise  of  the  Salvation  Army.  In  a 
little  more  'ban  ten  years  it  has  grown  from  a  small 
company  of  earnest  men  and  women,  singing,  pray- 
ing and  exhorting  in  the  slums  of  Eondon,  to  a  body 
of  one  million  persons,  admirably  disciplined,  with  its 
forces  organized  in  every  considerable  city  and  town 
of  tlie  English-speaking  world,  and  with  its  agents 
in  every  region  under  the  sun.  In  its  beginnings, 
ridi(;uled,  despised  and  reviled,  it  has  in  later  days 
conquered  universal  respect,  winning  not  only  ap- 
proval, but  substantial  support  from  the  most  staid 
and  conservative  orders  of  society.  Half  a  dozen 
years  ago  Mr.  Balliugton  Booth,  second  in  command 
in  this  great  army  of  peace,  visited  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  newspapers  treated  him  with  such  bland  and 
contemptuous  humor  that  the  memory  of  it  still 
lingers  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  our  vulgar  city 
journalism.  To-day,  Wm.  Booth  is  in  San  Francisco, 
so  lionized  that  he  cannot  find  time  to  accept  half  the 
civic  and  social  attentions  thrust  upon  him.  He  is 
the  guest  of  the  mayor-elect,  he  is  introduced  to  the 
throngs  who  flock  to  hear  him  by  our  favorite  spell- 
binder Gen.  Barnes,  church  dignitaries  are  pleased 
to  grace  the  platform  from  which  he  speaks,  and  the 
newspapers  pay  him  such  honors  as  their  brightest 
young  men  can  devise. 


The  California  Wine-makers'  Corporation  has  issued  a  no- 
tification to  the  wine  trade  that  all  the  'itS  and  '94  wines  be- 
longing to  its  members  have  been  transferried  to  it  (the  cor- 
poration), and  that  it  is  now  for  sale. 


Of  course,  there  is  back  of  all  this  manifest  suc- 
cess the  force  of  a  vital  idea  and  tlie  force  of  a  very 
great  man.  Gen.  Wm.  Boo'h,  the  deviser,  organizer 
and  leader  of  the  Salvation  Army  discovered  in  his 
labors  among  the  London  poor,  that  the  churches — 
barring  always  the  Catholic  church,  whose  efforts, 
however,  are  largely  among  its  own  communicants- 
had  practically  abandoned  the  rougher  work  of  char- 
ity and  mercy.  To  the  parish,  to  the  county,  to 
orders  and  associations  of  various  aims  and  names, 
hut  iritliiiiit  iliint  rilif/iniis  I iixpi iiiti'tiii  or  piirpo.tf,  had 
been  delegated  nearly  all  the  offices  of  benevolence 
among  iiiep.  The'  churches,  largely  s])eaking,  had 
ceased  to  be  centers  of  charity  and  mercy,  had 
ceased  to  be  promoters  of  brotherly  love  save  among 
the  social  elect,  had  ceased  to  be  anything  more  than 
moral,  social  and  political  conservators — excellent 
and  useful  in  their  way,  but  of  small  account  to  the 
sort  of  people  most  in  need  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Mr. 
Booth  saw,  further,  that  in  this  regard  the  churches 
were  past  reform.  The  very  refinement  of  their 
methods,  the  respectability  and  social  correctness  of 
their  ministers,  stood  as  impassible  barriers  between 
them  and  the  gulfs  of  poverty,  misery  and  crime. 


The  task  which  he  set  himself  about  was  nothing 
less  than  the  reunion  of  Christian  effort  and  organ- 
ized benevolence;  and  he  chose  the  field  where  the 
need  was  greatest  and  the  work  most  forbidding. 
He  went  among  the  poverty-stricken  and  crime- 
cursed  districts  of  the  world's  chief  city — "In 
Darkest  London" — not  in  fresh  linen  and  varnished 
shoes,  but  in  the  jjlain  garb  of  th<!  poor.  He 
adopted  the  military  organization  for  the  double 
reason  that  it  is  inherently  attractive  to  the  multi- 
tude and  because  it  att'ordwl  a  ready  means  of  man- 
aging his  forces  in  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  The 
rest  hardly  needs  to  be  told.  The  movemeni  sjjread 
rapidly  throughout  P^ngland:  it  soon  ri-aclied  the 
Cnited  States,  and  now  it  is  everywhere.  The 
rougher  and  tougher  the  work  the  nioi-e  ready  seem 
the  "lads"  and  "lassies  '  of  the  Army  to  do  it. 
Their  liarracks  are  always  in  the  vilest  parts  of  the 
cities,  their  labors  nre  given  to  those  who  most  need 
help.  If  a  fallen  woman  appeals  to  them  for  aid, 
they  do  not — like  some  of  our  fashionable  charities — 
begin  by  imjuiring  into  her  domestic  and  S(X'ial  an 
tecedents;  they  make  her  full  and  warm,  invite  her 
to  repentance  and  a  better  life  and  help  her  to  enter 
into  it.  They  go  where  poverty,  vice  and  shame 
abound,  carry  to  the  most  depraved  of  mankind  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood  and  the  promises  and 
the  hope  of  Christ's  religion.  There  is  no  better 
work  than  this;  and  in  view  of  tlie  spirit  of  it.  and 
the  success  of  it,  even  very  sensitive  people  may  well 
excuse  the  drum-beating  and  horn-blowing  which 
go  with  it.  Not  long  ago  the  writer  passed  along 
a  street  in  San  Francisco  where  the  Salva- 
tionists were  holding  an  out-of-door  meeting  adjacent 
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to  ,  a  :  fashionable  church.  The  swelling  notes  of 
the  organ,  the  ralnbowed  lights  streaming  from 
arched  windows,  the  priest  in  his  surplice,  the  throng 
of  elegant  worshipers — all  these  signs  of  prosperous 
and  conservative  piety — contrasted  profoundly  with 
the  bugles  and  tambourines,  the  flaring  torches  and 
the  little  company  of  "soldiers"  grouped  about  a 
negro  who  was  narrating  his  spiritual  experiences. 
If  Christ  had  come  to  San  Francisco  that  night, 
where,  think  you,  would  he  have  found  the  warmest 
welcome,  the  truest  fellowship,  the  most  of  his  own 
spirit  ?  Would  he  have  gone,  think  you,  into  the 
gorgeous  church  with  its  beauty,  wealth,  comfort, 
refinement  and  social  exclusiveness,  or  would  he 
have  taken  his  stand  upon  the  cobbles  among  the 
horn-blowers  and  beside  the  fervent  black  man  ? 


It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  course  of  the 
Salvation  Army — to  see  if,  approved  and  supported 
by  public  respect,  it  will  remain  true  to  the  principle 
upon  which  it  was  founded  and  maintain  the  methods 
by  which  its  great  success  has  been  achieved.  It 
will,  indeed,  be  a  great  pity  if  in  its  prosperity  it 
shall  lose  the  devotion  and  fervor  of  its  early  and 
adverse  days;  but  it  would  not  be  unprecedented. 
The  tendency  among  religious  organizations  is  al- 
ways in  the  direction  of  greater  refinement  and  less 
efficiency.  It  is  only  a  little  while  back  since  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  doing  ear- 
nest work  in  the  field  which  is  now  left  wholly  to  the 
Salvationists.  Within  a  few  years  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  grown  into  a  high-toned  institution  with  a  palace 
in  every  large  city,  with  managing  secretaries  in 
broadcloth  and  with  boards  of  directors  chosen  from 
the  rich  and  social  elect.  The  rough  work  of 
salvation  was  long  ago  abandoned  for  the  pleas- 
anter  function  of  providing  courses  of  lectures 
on  science  and  a3sthetics  and  in  promoting  gym- 
nastic exercise— all  of  course  good  in  its  way, 
but  in  marked  contrast  with  the  original  scheme. 
Some  time  back,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  of  Chicago  engaged  the  auditorium 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  for  a  series  of  Sun- 
day afternoon  services;  but  after  two  or  three  weeks 
the  engagement  was  canceled  by  the  Association  be- 
cause, its  manager  explained,  the  meetings  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  attracted  a  "rough  element"  whose 
"presence  in  and  about  the  building"  was  "calcu- 
lated to  injure  its  character  "  and  destroy  its  renting 
value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Salvation  Army 
stands  on  a  better  basis  of  Christian  principle,  and 
that  it  may  never  grow  too  nice  to  do  Christ's  work 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  no  matter  how  rough 
and  irksome  and  unsavory  it  may  be. 

This  has  been  a  very  busy  week  in  Congress,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  currency  question  and  the 
pending  Nicaraguan  Canal  bill.  On  the  part  of  all 
the  forces  reflecting  the  Presidential  will,  there  has 
been  a  determined  effort  to  carry  through  Mr.  Car- 
lisle's financial  scheme;  and  what  seemed  a  week  ago 
highly  improbable  is  now  very  generally  expected. 
While  the  Democratic  caucus  has  not  formally 
adopted  the  project,  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
party  leadership  is  toward  its  support.  How  it  will 
be  when  Congress  comes  together  after  the  Holidays 
— after  the  members  have  had  time  to  hear  from 
their  constituents — remains  to  be  seen.  The  leading 
advocates  of  the  canal  bill  are  trying  to  bring  it  to 
a  vote  in  the  Senate  before  the  Holiday  adjournment, 
and  have,  so  they  declare,  assurances  that  it  will 
pass.  Even  if  that  should  happen,  the  success  of 
the  measure  will  not  be  assured,  because  it  will  still 
have  the  gantlets  of  the  House  and  the  President  to 
run.  Its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  op- 
posed by  some  whose  objections  rest  upon  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  sufficiently  radical  measure. 
These  protesters  are  so  eager  to  have  the  canal 
project  executed  in  the  right  way  that  they  stand  in 
opposition  to  any  and  every  plan  save  that  of  abso- 
lute Governmeut  ownership. 

The  proposition  to  contest  the  election  of  Mr.  Budd 
has  been  revived.  A  few  days  ago,  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  determined  to  appeal  to 
the  Legislature  to  order  a  recount  of  the  votes — and 
the  matter  now  stands  in  that  shape.  Whether  it 
will  come  to  an  actual  contest,  nobody  can  tell.  Mr. 
Budd  has  been  officially  declared  to  be  elected  and 
he  will  of  course  be  inaugurated  at  the  usual  time. 
It  is  probable  that  the  whole  movement  will  fizzle 
out,  siaee  it  cle&rl>'  hm  not  the  support  of  the  public, 
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Paper  read  by  Edward  F.  Adams,  Manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange,  before  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Sacramento. 

This  paper  was  devoted  to  three  topics;  as  the  limi- 
tations of  our  space  preclude  its  publication  entire, 
we  omit  the  text  relating  to  the  first  topic— "  The 
Work  of  a  State  Exchange,  and  the  Cost  of  Main- 
taining It  " — as  to  which  the  views  of  Mr.  Adams 
are  well  known.  In  brief  they  are— and  we  under- 
stand them  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  directors  of 
the  Exchange — that: 

First — The  Exchange  should  not  be  a  direct  selling 
agency,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  isolated 
growers  cannot  be  served  by  any  local  exchange. 

Second — That  it  should  be  the  general  agent  of, 
and  bond  of  union  between,  the  local  exchanges 
which  will  support  it,  and  which  will  sell  their  own 
fruit. 

Third — That  as  such  agent  it  should,  at  the  com- 
mon expense,  perform  all  duties  in  the  nature  of  pre- 
paring avenues  for  marketing,  which  each  exchange 
would  otherwise  need  to  do  for  itself,  but  which 
many  would  be  unable  to  do  well  for  themselves. 
This  would  include  appointment  of  brokers,  adver- 
tising, gathering  and  distribution  of  information, 
etc. 

Fourth — That  it  should  be  the  executive  agent  for 
superintending  and  carrying  out  such  plans  and 
arrangements  for  grading  and  inspection  as  the  local 
exchanges  may  agree  upon. 

Fifth — That  it  should  promote  and  assist  in  the 
formation  of  new  local  exchanges,  and  assist  them  in 
starting  their  business  upon  the  most  approved 
methods. 

Sixth — That  it  should  be  as  to  all  matters,  the  tie 
which  binds  the  local  exchanges  together  for  com- 
mon action,  and  the  executive  agent  to  carry  out 
such  action. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Exchange  will  be 
mainly  the  salaries  of  those  employed  by  it,  and  the 
number  of  these  will  depend  on  the  duties  finally 
entrusted  to  it.  Should  it  finally  undertake  all  that 
is  proposed  for  it,  an  expense  of  one  per  cent  upon 
the  output  of  the  exchanges  must  be  contemplated; 
how  much  less  it  may  finally  prove  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  trial.  The  California  Fruit  Union  sup- 
ported itself  on  one  per  cent  and  made  something  of 
a  rebate  in  each  year.  Probably  the  Exchange 
would  do  about  the  same. 

As  to  the  second  topic,  "The  Proper  Work  of  the 
State  Exchange  in  Reforming  the  Fresh  Fruit 
Trade,"  Mr.  Adams  spoke  as  follows: 

I  wish  all  of  our  fruit  shipments  could  be  made  through  one 
agency.  At  present  they  cannot,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it 
with  those  who  understand  the  situation.  To  ac<^omplish  this 
there  must  first  be  a  general  agreement,  and  next  the  power 
to  carry  out  such  an  agreement.  Neither  the  agreement  nor 
the  power  to  carry  it  out  is  now  possible.  There  are  now  many 
firms  engaged  in  the  business  who  are  here  to  stay  for  the 
present,  and  perhaps  always.  Before  the  next  shipping  sea- 
son begins,  advances  on  crops  will  have  been  made  by  those 
who  will,  by  means  of  said  advances,  control  the  crops  in  suffi- 
cient amount  to  render  any  reform  whatever  Impossible,  un- 
less that  fact  be  taken  into  account.  It  to  the  amount  secured 
by  advances  we  add  the  amounts  which  these  firms  will  secure 
through  friendship,  trade  relations  and  active  canvassing  and 
purchase,  we  may  understand  something  of  the  element,  not 
co-operative,  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  successful  concentration  of  the  orange  interest  will  be 
cited  in  opposition  to  this.  The  orange  interest,  however,  is 
compact,  being  arranged  along  irrigation  systems,  within  a 
comparatively  limited  area.  The  deciduous  fresh  fruit  inter- 
ests are  scattered  over  the  entire  State.  In  my  opinion — and 
I  believe  my  opportunities  for  judging  are  as  good  as  those  of 
any  other  grower — no  such  organization  of  deciduous  fruit 
growers  as  exists  among  the  orange  men  is  possible  for  18'.).5, 
nor  any  effective  organization  which  does  not  recognize  a 
member  of  the  large  shipping  houses  as  the  largest  fruit  own- 
ers of  the  State,  and  deal  with  them  on  that,  basis.  The 
proper  function  of  a  commission  house  is  that  of  agent  for  the 
owner,  bound  to  do  his  bidding  so  far  as  he  may  choose  to  di- 
rect;  but  when  a  commission  house  has  made  advances  the 
house  becomes  the  owner  and  will  handle  the  goods  as  it 
deems  best.  It  will  doubtless  get  what  it  can  for  tlie  grower, 
but  will  take,  in  so  doing,  no  risks  that  can  be  avoided,  of 
failure  to  recover  the  advance.  That  is  the  way  I  would  do 
business,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  is  the  way  they  do  business. 
All  our  large  shipping  houses  have  Eastern  connections  whom 
it  is  an  object  to  them  to  consign  business.  I  suppose  them  to 
be  the  principal  owners  of  the  larger  auction  houses  and  to 
have  large  interests  in  the  refrigerator  lines.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  in  former  years  goods  have  been 
routed  very  largely  with  reference  to  supplying  business  to 
those  connections.  I  once  suggested  to  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  shipping  houses,  that  growers  wished  their  fruit 
shipments  consigned  with  reference  to  a  fair  division,  accord- 
ing to  the  known  capacity  of  the  several  markets,  rather  than 
with  reference  to  placing  business  in  particular  hands ;  and 
the  reply  was  exceedingly  prompt,  that  if  the  growers  would 
supply  their  own  money  to  do  the  business,  they  could  have  it 
done  exactly  as  they  pleased.  I  had  nothing  fui-ther  to  say, 
for  he  was  right.  We  cannot  have  it  done  as  we  please  in  any 
other  way.  Fresh  fruit  is  perishable  and  the  trade  in  it 
risky,  and  so  long  as  commission  houses  are  expected  to  ad- 
vance freight  on  all  fruit  and  make  additional  advances  on  a 
large  part  of  it,  they  will  conduct  the  business  with  reference 
to  their  own  interests  first;  they  will  not  involve  their  capital 
on  any  other  terms,  and  neither  would  anyone  here  present. 

The  California  Fruit  Union  was  au  earnest  attempt  to  con- 
centrate the  fresh  fruit  shipments  under  one  management.  It 
did  not  do  it  and  could  not  do  it,  simply  because  the  great 
mass  of  growers  were  fools  enough  to  permit  sharp  opposition 
agents  to  work  ujjon  their  prejudices.  And  they  are  just  the 
same  now.  Any  plan  of  co-operation  which  presupposes  man  to 
be  an  animal  governed  by  the  reason  with  which  he  is 
endowed,  is  foredoomed  to  disaster.  The  Lord  did  not  create 
us  that  way,  and  we  must  not  count  on  it.  Successful  co-oper- 
ation must  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  our  own  nature  b>;  it  is 
and  not  as  It  might  be.  In  the  ca<e  of  the  Fruit  Union,  durinff 
its  later  years  the  cry  become  almost  unlvoraal  aniong  Its 
memberi  that  the  Union  was  a  fraud  and  a  humbug  because  U 
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heavens  !"  they  said,  "  the  Fruit  Union  was  the  same  as  Por- 
ter Bros."  Well,  what  if  it  was.  What  if  it  was  the  same 
as  the  devil.  The  important  point  for  us  was  to  get  all  our 
fruit  shipments  under  one  management.  Who  constituted  the 
management  made  no  difference  to  us  so  long  as  it  was  compe- 
tent—and I  never  heard  incompetence  charged  in  this  case— 
and  yet  we  permitted  sharp  men  to  so  work  upon  our  prejudice 
as  to  defeat  our  own  interest.  If  we  revived  that  plan  we 
should  do  the  same  thing  right  over.  When  the  Fruit  Union 
was  started,  the  busitiess  was  what  we  should  now  call  very 
small.  The  times  were  prosperous,  and  growers  not  seriously 
involved  by  advances.  There  was  but  one  vigorous  private 
firm  in  the  business  and  the  competition  of  that  was  wisely 
removed  by  making  it  the  Eastern  agency.  Now  there  are  I 
know  not  how  many,  all  struggling  for  business,  and  all  forti- 
fied with  fruit  tied  up  by  advances  and  by  acquaintance  and 
trade  relations.  By  our  own  folly  we  have  lost  the  opjx5rtunity 
that  we  had,  and  it  will  not  return. 

In  speaking  of  our  folly  in  business  affairs,  lam  not  speaking 
of  fruit-growers,  but  of  mankind.  The  trade  of  organization 
is  no  new  one  to  me.  All  my  business  life  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  it,  formerly  in  seeking  to  unite  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers for  common  objects,  and,  speaking  not  as  a  theorist 
but  as  an  expert,  I  declare  unhesitatingly  that  there  is  no 
class  of  men  on  the  earth  so  easy  to  organize  and  keep  organ- 
ized as  farmers,  and  no  other  class  of  the  same  numbers  en- 
gaged in  independent  business  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
organize  at  all.  I  suppo.se  there  are  a  dozen  commission  houses 
in  the  California  fresh-fruit  trade.  I  would  far  rather  attempt 
the  organization  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  State  than  the  or- 
ganization of  that  dozen  commission  men.  Money  enough 
would  do  either. 

I  have  said  so  much  to  show  that  we  need  not  expect  to  re- 
form the  fresh-fruit  trade  by  means  of  a  single  shipping 
organization  controlled  by  growers,  because  no  such  organiza- 
tion can  get  the  fruit.  We  simply  increase  the  confusion  by 
one  more  shipping  house.  We  must  attack  the  problem  on 
another  line,  recognizing  conditions  as  they  actually 
exist.  *«***«*■« 

The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  restrict  the  shipments  of 
fresh  fruit  to  the  amount  that  can  be  sold  before  -shipment — 
the  seller  guaranteeing  the  arrival  in  sound  condition — re- 
jected cars  to  be  sent  to  the  nearest  auction  city  for  sale  for 
what  they  will  bring. 

This  involves  such  a  revolution  in  the  trade  as  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  effect  in  one  year.  Keeping  the  ultimate  object, 
therefore,  continually  in  view,  we  must  confine  our  efforts 
this  year  to  perfecting  our  organization  and  securing  such 
amelioration  of  present  conditions  as  we  find  possible. 

The  keynote  of  all  our  operations  must  be  that  until  we  are 
organized  we  can  do  nothing.  When  we  are  organized  we  can 
do  anything  businesslike  which  we  then  find  desirable. 

The  first  work  of  the  State  Exchange,  therefore,  in  reform- 
ing the  fresh-fruit  trade  is  to  organize  the  fresh-fruit  trade. 
Hitherto  it  has  confined  its  efforts  mainly  to  organizing  the 
dried-fruit  interest.  The  reason  of  this  was  that,  as  the 
California  Fruit  Union  was  doing  business  when  the  State 
Exchange  was  organized,  it  was  obviously  absurd  for  a  new 
concern  owned  by  the  same  people  to  enter  into  any  competi- 
tion with  it. 

There  are  a  few  who  suppose  that  there  should  be  separate 
State  organizations  for  the  two  interests.  1  think,  however, 
that  this  feeling  is  confined  to  the  few  who  have  interests 
only  in  the  one  line  or  other.  The  great  mass  of  fruit- 
growers, however,  are  interested  in  both  branches,  and  I  for 
one  do  not  wish  the  trouble  and  expense  of  supporting  two  or- 
ganizations, either  State  or  local,  to  do  the  work  that  one 
can  do  better.  I  don't  think  it  is  btisiness.  That  the  two 
lines  must  be  under  different  salaried  management  is  evident, 
but  the  same  directory,  the  same  capital,  the  same  Eastern 
agency,  the  same  general  office,  the  same  information,  the 
same  organizers,  and  the  same  many  things  will  do  for  both, 
and  it  is  folly  to  proceed  otherwise. 

The  first  step  must  be  the  formation  of  local  organizations 
everywhere.  There  are  minor  economies  connected  with 
these  local  associations  which  justify  their  formation,  even  if 
no  further  result  is  reached. 

These  associations  must  be  brought  into  regular  constant 
communication  with  each  other  regularly  though  the  State 
Exchange,  which  must  be  supported  by  a  regular  uniform 
fixed  charge  upon  the  annual  sales  of  each  association. 

The  existing  commercial  firms  now  engaged  in  the  fresh- 
fruit  trade  must  be  recognized  and  dealt  with  as  practically 
the  largest  owners  of  fruit  in  the  State,  although  al.so  en- 
gaged in  such  business  as  to  render  it  undesirable  that  they 
be  actual  members  of  our  association.  Our  associations.  State 
and  local,  will  need  to  deal  with  them,  and  in  making  bar- 
gains there  are  always  adverse  interests  to  be  reconciled,  but 
the  seeds  of  sure  destruction  are  sowed  and  certain  so  grow  in 
any  organization  which  (contains  adverse  interests  within  its 
own  bowels.  *  *         *  *         *         *  « 

The  third  topic  treated  by  Mr.  Adams  was 
"Methods  of  Securing  Co-operation  of  Local  Ex- 
changes through  the  State  Exchange." 

These  are  questions  of  detail  to  be  settled  by  the 
local  exchanges  themselves,  which  are  now  consider- 
ing them.  A  convention  of  authorized  delegates  of 
the  local  exchanges  is  to  meet  with  the  annual 
stockholders'  meeting  of  the  State  Exchange  and  the 
policy  for  the  year  be  adopted  at  that  time  and  sub- 
sequently carried  out  by  the  State  Exchange  as  the 
executive  head. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Adams  made  it  very  plain  that 
the  only  practical  ditticulty  in  maintaining  a  State 
Exchange  was  the  collection  of  the  revenue  to  sup- 
port it.  No  serious  diff'erences  as  to  policy  are  ever 
likely  to  arise  among  those  who  understand  the  busi- 
ness and  have  no  private  interests  to  serve.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  reasonable  but  assured  income. 
Organization  has  now  proceeded  to  a  point  where 
this  is  made  possible,  as  local  exchanges  are  now  or- 
ganized whose  output  for  next  year  will  easily  carry 
the  expense  of  the  central  agency  and  not  feel  it. 
Mr.  Adams  alluded  with  some  feeling  to  the  position 
of  the  directors  of  the  State  Exchange,  who  were 
asked  to  accept  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  will  of 
the  growers;  and  having  accepted  the  difficult  posi- 
tion in  good  faith,  found  that  the  real  work  which 
they  had  to  do  was  to  educate  the  very  growers  who 
had  asked  them  to  serve.  They  had,  however,  ac- 
cepted the  situation,  and  attacked  the  work  which 
needed  doing,  and  by  their  efforts  had  perhaps  now 
fairly  reached  the  position  which  they  supposed  they 
occupied  when  they  assumed  their  duties.  After 
speaking  of  the  class  which  did  much  talking,  but 
nothing  but  talk,  Mr,  Adams  concluded  by  saying: 

"  But  I  must  not  omit  to  add  that  there  is  also  a 
great  number'— quite  auftlclent  to  carry  on  the  work 
If  tbey  are  got  together-^pf  as  straight-out,  square 
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dealing,  pay-as-you-go  co-operators  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  It  is  they  who  have  carried  co-opera- 
tion in  California  to  its  present  state.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  will  continue  and  will  succeed." 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M., 
December  19,  1894.  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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The  California  Walnut. 


A  Keiily  ti>  KHSterii  CritlciHiii  of  Its  (Juality. 


To  THE  Editor:— My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
communication  in  your  issue  of  November  10th  from 
Mr.  C.  L.  Healy  of  New  York  City  reflecting  seri- 
ously upon  the  walnut  industry  of  our  State.  Al- 
though no  direct  reference  is  made  in  this  article,  or 
in  the  quoted  circular  of  Matthew  Dean  &  Co.,  to 
this  particular  section,  still,  as  we  think  we  have 
just  clahns  to  being  the  leading  walnut  district  in 
the  State,  we  naturally  feel  interested  in  the  matter; 
and  your  request  for  information  prompts  me  to  take 
the  field  in  defense  of  the  California  walnut  as  it 
grows  in  the  Los  Niotos  valley,  though  what  I  say 
will,  I  think,  be  found  applicable  in  a  general  way  to 
the  walnut  districts  of  Santa  Barbara  and  the  other 
southern  coast  counties. 

Mr.  Healy  was  probably  disappointed  in  the  re- 
sults of  his  venture  into  the  walnut-growing  busi- 
ness, because  his  land  and  the  climate  of  Colfax  were 
not  adapted  to  walnut  culture.  Large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  sold  all  over  the  State  as  "'walnut  land," 
the  cultivation  of  which  has,  as  in  Mr.  Hcalj^'s  case, 
resulted  in  disappointment  only.  Even  so  old  a  hand 
at  the  business  as  Mr.  Elwood  Cooper  wrote  me  last 
summer  that  he  was  digging  up  walnut  trees  "by 
the  hundred,"  planted  in  soil  not  suitable,  as  he  dis- 
covered after  the  loss  of  several  years'  time.  Since 
an  experienced  man  like  Mr.  Cooper  can  make  amis- 
take,  it  is  well  for  the  uninitiated  to  be  extremely 
cautious  in  selecting  the  land  for  his  walnut  trees. 
Many  who  have  written  on  the  subject  have  need  to 
inform  themselves,  as  their  articles  are  altogether 
misleading,  especially  Mr.  Felix  Gillett's,  who  advo- 
cates the  utilization  of  the  poorer  hillside  land  only 
for  walnut  planting,  reserving  the  "  rich  bottom 
lands  "  for  other  crops.  The  man  who  plants  walnut 
trees  anj/when-  in  Nevada  or  Placer  counties  will  be 
badly  disappointed  some  day,  like  Mr.  Healy. 

I  believe,  with  Mr.  Cooper,  that  the  area  adapted 
to  walnut  culture  is  a  very  limited  one,  and  even 
within  this  area  the  best  lands  give  the  best  results; 
and  the  sooner  this  fact  is  generally  understood  the 
better  for  all  concerned.  Then  we  will  cease  to  have 
such  wails  as  Mr.  Healy  and  Matthew  Dean  &  Co. 
give  forth. 

The  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  is  composed  of  over  a  hundred  successful 
walnut  raisers,  living  in  and  about  the  town  of 
Rivera.  It  was  organized  in  1884,  and  the  success- 
ful results  of  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  in  this 
line  should  render  their  opinions  authoritative.  Such 
men  as  H.  L.  Montgomery,  J.  A.  Montgomery,  O.  P. 
Passons,  James  Stewart,  T.  L.  Gooch,  Joe  Burke,  A. 
Dorman  and  others,  all  of  them  old  hands  at  the 
business  and  careful  and  accurate  observers,  express 
themselves  unequivocally  in  sujiport  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
theory,  that  the  land  should  be  rich  and  deep,  and 
the  climate  such  as  is  found  only  in  certain  portions 
of  the  southern  coast  counties,  where  the  summer 
months  are  cool  and  somewhat  foggy  and  the  winters 
mild.  Continued  hot  weather  is  fatal  to  the  walnut, 
and  it  is  useless  to  look  for  good  results  in  walnut 
culture  in  the  hot  valleys  of  the  interior  or  on  the 
mountain  slopes  away  from  the  fogs.  The  trees  may 
make  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  but  the  yield 
can  never  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Healy  and  other  disappointed  walnut  raisers 
who  have  confined  their  Investigatlonij  and  experi- 
ments to  some  region  where  the  walnut  was  never 
intended  to  grow,  should  Hot  rush  into  print  to  de- 


j  cry  an  industry  which  has  no  rival  where  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  Let  Mr.  Healy  visit  this  sec- 
tion and  see  for  himself  what  California  nuts  are 
when  raised  in  a  portion  of  California  adapted  to 
their  cultivation,  and  not  run  down  the  whole  coun- 
try because  he  couldn't  make  them  grow  in  Placer 
county. 

As  to  varieties:  although  our  growers  have  ex- 
perimented with  Pra?parturians,  Grenobles  and 
other  foreign  nuts,  they  get  their  best  results 
always  from  what  we  call  the  "  Imperial  Soft  Shell," 
and  the  "  Standard,"  originally  Chile  nuts,  but  much 
improved  by  cultivation  in  this  peculiarly  favorable 
climate  and  soil.  Mr.  L.  L.  Bequette  of  Rivera  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  first  named  variety,  among 
some  nuts  received  from  Mr.  Jos.  Sexton  of  Golita, 
who,  on  inquiry,  informed  Mr.  Bequette  that  the 
nuts  came  in  a  general  cargo  of  Chile  nuts,  and  he 
had  supposed  them  to  be  simply  larger  specimens  of 
the  common  nut.  Mr.  Bequette  planted  these  nuts, 
and  from  them  produced  the  Improved  Soft  Shell. 
The  exhibit  of  our  association  at  the  World's  Fair, 
consisting  principally  of  these  two  varieties,  is  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Healy, 
Matthew  Dean  or  anybody  else,  that  the  California 
walnut  is  inferior  to  the  European  varieties.  Per- 
haps those  gentlemen  did  not  go  to  the  World's  Fair, 
but  hundreds  of  your  readers  did,  and  1  feel  sure 
that  they  all  will  freely  admit  that  Rivera  led  the 
world  in  the  walnut  display.  All  the  awards  came 
to  this  association,  and  better  still,  before  the  next 
crop  was  ready  to  gather  orders  were  received  for 
over  eighty  carloads  of  nuts,  some  of  these  orders 
coming  even  from  Germany  ! 

In  a  more  recent  circular  than  the  one  quoted  by 
Mr.  Healy,  Matthew  Dean  &  Co.,  after  devoting  con- 
siderable space  to  the  abuse  of  Californians  and  Cali- 
fornia products  generally,  claims  that  he  had  a  con- 
tract for  a  car  of  California  nuts,  which  contract 
was  "  repudiated  by  the  seller  without  recompense 
or  explanation."  We  think  we  can  explain  this. 
There  is  a  certain  firm  in  Los  Angeles  who,  disap- 
pointed in  securing  the  handling  of  the  association  s 
crop  last  year,  started  in  immediately,  by  means  of 
circulars  and  all  manner  of  misrepresentation, 
verbal  and  written,  to  "break  up  "  the  organization. 
In  these  circulars  these  enterprising  fellows  offered 
to  supply  the  best  grade  of  Los  Nietos  nuts  at  a  half 
cent  per  pound  less  than  the  association  price, 
whatever  that  should  be  !  Mr.  Dean  was  probably 
duped  by  this  circular  of  the  Los  Angeles  company 
into  ordering  from  them  a  carload  of  nuts  which  they 
could  not  furnish.  Our  association  has  shipped  this 
year  to  date  144  carloads  of  walnuts,  or  about  two 
and  a  half  million  pounds,  bringing  in  cash,  f.  o.  b. , 
over  $140,(100.  Several  cars  remain  to  be  shipped, 
which  will  swell  the  total  to  over  150,  and  some 
orders,  even  then,  will  remain  unfilled  for  lack  of 
nuts.  The  California  walnut  is  a/l  n'fjht.  if  raised  in 
the  right  part  of  California. 

W.  D.  Groton,  M.  D. 
Rivera,  Los  Angeles  county. 

We  are  glad  to  be  assured  that  the  California  wal- 
nut is  all  right.  We  question  whether  the  reflection 
on  the  foothills  is  justified  in  this  connection,  because 
there  is  certainly  no  foothill  product  of  walnuts  mar- 
keted at  the  East.  They  do  not  grow  as  many  wal- 
nuts in  that  part  of  the  State  as  they  need  for  their 
own  cracking.  The  points  made  by  Mr.  Healy  must 
have  been  based  upon  the  southern  California 
product,  because  there  is  no  other  sent  East  in  any 
quantity,  if  at  all.  Dr.  Groton's  defense  of  the 
Los  Nietos  product  as  shown  by  sales  and  his 
charge  of  motive  in  New  York  circulars  which  Mr. 
Healy  quoted  are  right  to  the  point,  and  probably 
Mr.  Healy  will  be  as  interested  in  having  these  facts 
as  other  readers  of  the  Rural  will  be.  This  matter 
should  be  pursued  as  an  important  horticultural 
question.  If  there  are  varieties  which  will  command 
more  money  than  those  they  now  produce,  the  Los 
Nietos  growers  should  be  very  glad  to  know  it. — Ed. 


Dipping  vs.  Pricking. 


To  THE  Editor: — As  you  have  invited  further  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  "Dipping  vs.  Prick- 
ing,' I  venture  to  give  a  few  of  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject: At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fruit  season,  on 
hearing  so  much  said  about  the  great  advantages  at- 
tained by  using  prune-pricking  machines,  I  decided 
that,  as  I  was  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  manu- 
facture of  prune-dipping  machines,  it  was  more  to 
my  interest  to  give  this  subject  a  thoroughly  un- 
biased investigation,  being  both  glad  and  thankful 
for  any  invention  tending  toward  the  advancement  of 
the  prune  industry;  and  I  spent  much  time  and 
availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  to  glean  in- 
formation concerning  the  matter. 

It  is  plainly  seen  that  prune  culture  is  the  great 
coming  industry  of  California,  and  in  order  to  main- 
tain it  and  make  it  profitable,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
carefully  study  out  and  bring  every  economical 


means  to  bear  in  its  production,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  must  not  adopt  any  method  that  will  tend 
toward  degrading  its  quality.  Until  recently  there 
has  been  no  process  known  in  California  for  treating 
prunes  preparatory  to  drying,  but  that  of  dipping 
in  hot  lye  water  and  then  rinsing  in  cold  water.  At 
the  same  time,  the  world  has  learned  to  admire  our 
prunes  and  to  pronounce  them  far  superior  to  those 
raised  in  any  other  country,  and  has  .shown  its  ap- 
preciation by  paying  a  much  higher  price  for  our 
product. 

The  method  of  dipping  is  also  an  economical  one, 
as  Mr.  Gordon  has  shown  by  his  comparisons  in  his 
paper,  "Dipping  vs.  Pricking,"  when  the  proper 
equipments  are  used  and  the  same  are  properly 
arranged.  However,  Mr.  Gordon's  comparison  in 
regard  to  this  point  was:  The  minimum  capacity  of 
the  dipper,  forty  tons  per  day;  and  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  pricker,  twenty  tons  per  day. 

The  fact  that  the  smaller-sized  "  Cunningham  dip- 
ping machine  "  has  been  known  to  give  an  average 
capacity  of  eighty  tons  per  day  will  double  the 
amount  saved,  according  to  Mr.  Gordon's  estimation. 
It  is  not  only  the  economy  of  the  process,  but  the 
durability  of  the  machine  that  must  be  considered. 
As  Mr.  Burrell  states  in  his  article  in  last  week's 
Rural  Press  that  one  firm  using  25,000  needle  points 
found,  after  pricking  about  1000  tons  of  prunes,  that 
they  were  dulled  and  a  part  of  them  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  ones,  I  think  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  so  many  needles  and  the 
labor  of  putting  them  into  the  pricking  boards  must 
amount  to  considerable.  While  the  same  firm  to 
which  he  refers  used  a  dipper  the  ])revious  season, 
and  after  handling  over  2000  tons  it  was  in  almost  as 
good  condition  as  when  it  was  delivered  to  them,  one 
would  be  safe  in  estimating  that  it  was  capable  of 
processing  at  the  very  least  30,000  tons  more. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Gordon  that  "clean  water  and 
plenty  of  it "  should  be  used,  making  cleanliness  the 
great  point  to  be  observed  in  drying,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  spray  attachment  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  pricking  machine  would  suffice  to  remove  all  the 
dirt,  scale  and  fungus,  so  often  found  on  prunes.  It 
is  not  only  the  dirt  accumulation  on  the  fruit  when 
it  comes  from  the  orchard  that  is  to  be  thought  of. 
but  the  fact  that  more  dust  adheres  to  pricked 
prunes  while  in  the  drying  yard,  owing  to  them  be- 
ing more  sticky,  caused  by  the  juice  oozing  out  of 
the  pricked  places  and  accumulating  on  the  outside 
of  the  fruit. 

My  attention  was  specially  attracted  to  what  Mr. 
Burrell  said  in  regard  to  the  gain  in  weight  of 
pricked  over  dipjjcd  prunes,  which  he  accounts  for 
mostly  by  an  iinincnse  amount  of  juice  and  sugar  be- 
ing dissolved  out  while  passing  through  the  dipping 
and  rinsing  water.  This  I  must  say  is  a  mistaken 
idea.  If  it  were  true,  it  would  pay  some  of  our 
largest  dryers  to  barrel  up  their  dipping  and  rinsing 
water  during  the  prune  season  and  refine  it  in  the 
winter  when  labor  is  cheap,  thereby  getting,  in  all 
probability,  a  new  and  valuable  product,  which 
would  offset  the  extra  four  per  cent  shrinkage  of 
which  he  speaks.  All  driers  who  have  tried  the 
pric-king  process  have  not  had  the  same  experience 
in  regard  to  this  four  per  cent  gain  as  Mr.  Burrell 
has  had,  owing  to  some  unknown  cause  or  causes. 
One  grower  and  drier  last  season  dipped  half  of  hi.s 
crop  and  prickvd  the  other  half.  He  sold  his  cro]) 
when  dry  to  a  San  Jose  packer  and  shipper  who, 
taking  an  interest  in  the  experiment,  regraded.  re- 
processed and  packed  each  lot  separate,  and  found, 
when  the  fruit  was  delivered  to  him  from  the  drying 
yard,  that  the  dipped  lot  was  the  most  attractive 
but  showed  no  difference  in  appearance  after  re- 
processing, but  the  jirickcd  lot  fi  ll  iiiu-  (jniih  hr/mr  thr 

In  the  dipping  process  the  skin  of  the  prune, 
which  is  noted  for  its  toughness,  is  filled  with  in- 
numerable minute  checks,  which  not  alone  aids  in 
drying,  but  renders  the  skin  tender.  We  have  ex- 
amined many  prunes  after  being  dipped  that  were 
thought  not  to  have  been  cut  at  all,  but  on  close  ex- 
amination found  these  checks  to  exist  in  a  greater 
or  less  size  and  number,  while  a  pricking  machine 
would  only  have  torn  a  few  comparatively  deep 
gashes  in  them,  which  would  have  made  the  skin  none 
the  less  tender. 

Of  all  the  dried  prunes  I  have  seen  that  were 
treated  to  the  process  of  pricking,  I  saw  none  that 
were  as  attractive  in  appearance  as  those  that  had 
been  dipped,  they  having  a  dull,  dirty  look,  and  the 
meat  of  many  of  them  had  a  dark,  heavy  appearance 
as  though  they  had  undergone  a  fermentation  (which 
they  had).  To  my  mind,  and  I  have  just  cause  for 
the  conclusion,  if  the  new  process  comes  into  general 
use.  the  quality  and  price  of  our  product  will  be 
greatly  degraded.  L.  Cunninoha.m. 

Saratoga.  Cal. 

Vacaville  letter  in  Dixou  l'r/'*u?i(:.-  Outsiders  are  at  last 
beginning  to  appreciate  Vacaville  style  of  pruning  trees.  A 
Yuba  City  fruit  grower,  in  his  address  before  the  .Sacramento 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  commended  it  highly.  He  recog- 
nized in  it  a  style  of  pruning  calculated  to  produce  large  fruit. 
That  is  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  but  one  with  an  eye 
for  appearances  would  delight  in  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the 
trees,  a  symmetr.v  that  even  a  season's  growth  does  not  mar, 
and  wonder  at  the  trained  eye  and  skillful  hand  that  oould  so 
uaito  beauty  to  utility,  making  all  the  trenu  in  au  orchard,  or 
even  a  number  of  oa-liords  side  by  side,  appear  to  have  beeu 
run     the  sanio  mold,  and  that  the  inoW  of  u  perfout  tree. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Planting  and  Pruning  the  Olive. 

George  H.  Beach  of  St.  Helena  gives  the  Sfar  his 
conclusions  on  the  treatment  of  the  olive  tree  as 
follows  : 

In  planting  the  olive  tree  the  roots  should  be  well 
spread  out;  the  first  soil  which  goes  in  should  be 
well  pulverized  and  worked  in  among  the  roots.  The 
olive  should  be  set  three  or  four  inches  deeper  than 
we  would  set  a  peach,  pear  or  plum.  Settle  the  soil 
with  a  pail  of  water  to  each  tree  instead  of  tramp- 
ing. Set  a  good  stake  to  each  and  tie  it.  All  of 
these  acts  of  care  will  pay  largely.  Give  them  a 
good  watering  twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
No  water  will  be  required  the  second  season,  but 
good  cultivation  is  necessary  to  warrant  the  best 
results. 

The  practice  of  pruning  or  cutting  off  the  side 
branches  close  to  the  tree  when  taking  from  the  nur- 
sery for  setting  in  orchard  is  not  well,  but  all  side 
branches  should  be  cut  off  to  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  main  stem  or  body  of  the  tree,  thus 
leaving  a  stub  where  each  branch  was  cut  off.  This 
is  better  than  to  cut  close  to  the  stem  or  body,  as 
the  buds  on  the  stubs  will  start  to  grow  much  sooner 
after  transplanting  than  those  on  the  main  stem, 
besides  causing  the  tree  to  grow  more  stocky  and 
less  top-heavy.  It  is  well  to  cut  the  top  back  a  little 
to  well  ripened  wood.  No  more  trimming  will  be 
necessary  the  first  year  except  to  rub  off  suckers 
which  may  come  out  from  the  root.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  season,  or  say  about  the  middle  of  January, 
trim  everything  off  from  the  body  up  to  one  foot 
above  the  surface,  the  second  winter  up  to  two  feet, 
the  third  winter  up  to  three  feet;  then  stop  unless 
a  higher  head  is  desired,  but  I  would  for  no  reason 
ever  prune  higher  than  a  four-foot  stem.  During 
these  years  the  branches  which  grow  faster  than 
others  should  be  shortened  to  a  proper  length  of  the 
others  for  symmetry.  At  three  years  after  plant- 
ing all  extra  growing  tops  may  need  cutting  down 
some,  and  upper  inside  branches  taken  out  to  let 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  into  the  interior  of  the 
tree. 

By  pursuing  this  course  the  trees  will  become 
stocky,  symmetrical  and  really  a  very  hand.some 
tree,  even  if  when  planted  they  were  crooked  and 
slender.  By  thought  and  practice  they  can  be  made 
to  assume  a  shape  somewhat  like  a  goblet,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  desirable  shape  in  which  they 
can  be  trained.  Some  varieties  are  stronger  grow- 
ers, and  so  it  is  in  their  bearing  qualities.  Some 
varieties  will  yield  fruit  and  quite  a  little  crop  the 
third  season  after  setting,  others  not  under  five  or 
six  years.  Some  sorts  ripen  in  October,  others  in 
November  and  December — one  or  two  others  not 
untilJanua7'y- 

Apples  Grafted  on  Pear  Stock. 

To  THE  Editor  :— In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
the  8th  inst.  I  notice  an  article  from  J.  A .  Hornbeck 
of  Sonoma  on  grafting  apples  on  pears,  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  me  as  I  wish  to  work  over  twenty 
acres  of  Bartlett  pears  into  apples.  I  want  W.  W. 
Pearmain,  Stone's  Eureka  and  Delaware  red  apples. 
The  late  Milton  Thomas,  a  prominent  nurseryman 
widely  known  over  the  State,  some  years  ago  grafted 
some  W.  W.  Pearmain  apples  on  pear.  They  grew 
vigorously  and  soon  boi-e  fruit,  but  the  fruit  was  a 
half-breed,  neither  all  apple  nor  all  pear,  but  partak- 
ing of  both  in  taste  and  shape  of  fruit. 

The  variety  of  pear  I  do  not  recall.  Could  that  or 
the  variety  of  apple  have  made  the  difference 
between  this  and  Mr.  Hornbeck's  experiment? 

Toluca,  Los  Angeles  Co.  R.  M.  Toavn. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Commissioners'  Reports  on  Rhizobiids. 

The  progress  of  the  imported  ladybirds  (species  of 
rh izohiun)  in  destruction  of  the  black  scale  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  in  our  orcharding, 
especially  as  the  black  scale  of  the  olive  and  other 
lecaniums  is  now  spreading  on  deciduous  as  well  as 
evergreen  fruit  trees,  and  in  view  also  of  the  fact 
that  as  the  shelter  of  large  trees  and  moisture  from 
irrigation  increases,  this  class  of  scale  is  penetrating 
to  the  interior  regions  where  hitherto  the  drouth 
and  heat  seemed  to  destroy  it.  We  have  had  many 
reports  on  the  success  of  the  rhizobiids;  we  give  now 
the  position  taken  by  two  county  commissions  in 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  State: 

San  Bt'inardino  County. — W.  E.  Collins,  secretary, 
reports  to  the  supervisors  on  this  point,  as  follows: 
During  the  past  year  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  black  scale  which  has  increased  enormously, 
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particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and 
unless  checked  it  threatens  to  soon  overrun  the 
whole  country.  A  year  ago  a  large  number  of  small 
colonies  of  rhizohius  vrntraUs  were  distributed  to 
growers  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  but 
from  some  unknown  cause  they  all  perished.  Early 
this  summer  we  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Craw  that  larger  colonies  be 
placed  in  a  few  carefully  selected  locations,  and  these 
be  kept  reinforced  throughout  the  season  at  intervals 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  weeks,  believing  by  pur- 
suing such  a  course  that  some  of  the  many  causes 
which  might  result  in  the  failure  of  a  single  implan- 
tation of  small  numbers  would  be  avoided  and  the 
chances  of  success  immeasurably  enhanced.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  manner  of  distribution,  how- 
ever, until  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  your  honor- 
able body  and  the  offer  made  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
a  messenger  to  go  to  Santa  Barbara  to  receive  a 
supply.  As  a  direct  result,  Mr.  Craw  brought  a 
large  supply  and  liberated  them  in  two  olive  orchards 
on  September  20th.  Since  that  time  large  numbers 
have  been  gathered  and  brought  here  at  private  ex- 
pense, and  placed  on  trees  the  most  of  which  have 
never  been  sprayed  or  fumigated.  Close  observa- 
tions have  been  made  of  these  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  following  results: 

First. — That  where  only  beetles  were  colonized, 
they  have  all  disappeared. 

Second. — That  colonies  of  larvse  or  beetles,  or 
both,  implanted  before  September  25th  have  not  done 
anything. 

Third.— That  where  colonies  of  larvae  and  beetles 
were  introduced  after  September  25th,  a  few  small 
larva?  can  be  found,  which  would  indicate  that  they 
had  established  themselves  to  a  limited  extent,  at 
least,  and  that  if  they  survive  the  winter  season  and 
the  attacks  of  parasitic  enemies,  we  may  hope  for 
better  results  another  year.  It  further  proves  that 
our  suggestion  of  a  continuous  distribution  was  cor- 
rect. We  cordially  wish  them  every  success,  for  on 
the  success  of  the  natural  enemie'^  of  the  scale  in- 
sects hangs  the  profitable  culture  of  our  fruits,  not- 
withstanding that  we  are  credited  with  being  the 
persistent,  timely  and  untimely  advocate  of  spraying 
and  fumigation  and  opponents  of  beneficial  insects. 
In  one  or  two  orchards  dead  larv;p  have  been  found 
with  punctures  in  them,  plainly  .showing  the  work  of 
a  pai-asite,  but  whether  these  are  the  larva;  of  rliizo- 
l>ii(s  vent  rut  is  or  some  other  species  is  not  quite  clear. 
If  they  .should  prove  to  be  those  of  the  rln'zohins  vm- 
t  rat  is  it  will  be  most  unfortunate,  as  it  will  materially 
reduce  their  efficiency  as  scale  destroyers. 

We  find  the  twice-stabbed  ladybird,  as  well  as  some 
others,  more  plentiful  this  season  than  usual  and  no 
doubt  helping  to  destroy  this  scale. 

In  this  connection  we  will  add  that  we  find  that 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  young  scale  is  dead,  due 
to  the  hot  weather  which  prevailed  in  September, 
after  the  hatching  was  completed  and  before  it  had 
acquired  its  armored  protection. 

Santa  Clam  Count)/. — Capt.  H.  E.  Brainard,  com- 
missioner, reports  as  follows:  The  brown  apricot 
.scale,  which  is  now  the  principal  pest  of  the  decidu- 
ous trees,  is  now  forsaking  the  leaves  and  gathering 
on  the  under  side  of  the  growth  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  same  thing  is  taking  place  with  the  olive 
scale.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  much 
less  scale  than  there  was  last  spring,  and  only  in  one 
or  two  cases  has  there  been  any  increase,  and  this 
has  been  in  cases  where  orchards  had  been  sprayed, 
with  a  partial  destruction  of  the  .scale.  In  every 
orchard  examined  I  found  the  presence  of  some  one 
or  more  species  of  beneficial  or  parasitic  insects,  or 
strong  evidences  of  their  work. 

A  thorough  examination  of  a  large  apricot 
orchard,  colonized  a  year  ago  with  rln'znhins  ventraJis, 
fails  to  show  any  insects  at  present.  They  may  be 
there  in  limited  numbers,  but  I  failed  to  find  them. 
In  an  olive  orchard  where  I  placed  a  colony  in  Octo- 
ber, I  have  found  several  hundred  newly  hatched 
larvae,  and  in  an  orchard  of  olives,  colonized  one  year 
ago,  I  find  the  larva?  in  considerable  numbers  on  at 
least  fifty  trees,  and  probably  more,  and  the  olive 
scale  nearly  eradicated  on  most  of  these  trees.  In 
other  parts  of  the  orchard  I  never  saw  the  scale  so 
thick.  I  shall  be  able,  unless  very  cold  weather 
comes  on,  to  secure  some  adult  insects  for  distribu- 
tion in  a  short  time.  I  have  not  examined  several 
places  colonized  in  October,  but  will  do  so  at  my 
earliest  opportunity.  I  desire  to  specially  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  case  of  successful 
breeding  and  increase  has  been  when  there  were 
bands  of  old  rope  in  the  limbs  of  the  trees  under 
which  and  in  the  strands  of  which  I  found  nearly  all 
the  larva?  which  I  observed.  Probably  if  the  orchards 
of  apricots  and  prunes  had  been  provided  with 
numerous  I'ope  bands  obout  the  limbs  to  afford  pro- 
tection, the  insects  might  have  increased  there  also. 
Mr.  Leib,  who  has  had  the  insects  colonized  in  his 
orchard  for  a  year  and  a  half,  reports  them  still 
there,  but  with  slow  increase  and  a  barely  per- 
ceptible effect  in  the  decrease  of  scale.  The  in.sect  I 
have  thus  referred  to  is  the  r/n'zoliius,  or  Australian 
black  ladybird.  If  orchardists  will  afford  the  protec- 
tion of  rope  bands  (perhaps  old  rags  would  do  as  ".  ell 
or  better  I  believe  the  propagation  of  this  beneficial 
insect  will  be  a  success  in  prune,  apricot  and  peach 
trees  as  well  as  in  the  olive. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

The  Poultry  Business  As  It  Is. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  interest  the  two  letters  in  your  issue  of 
Nov.  24th,  from  J.  A.  Wilson  and  J.  W.  Porgeus. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  letters  that  tends  to  mis- 
lead the  novice,  as  so  many  writers  on  poultry  seem 
bent  on  doing.  I  have  a  poultry  editor  in  my  mind 
now  who  tells  you  why  you  should  keep  thorough- 
bred stock.  He  advises  the  beginner  to  buy  a  $15 
pen  of  fowls  of  whatever  breed  that  may  suit  his 
fancy,  then  goes  on  to  say  how  much  profit  he  can 
make  out  of  such  a  pen  in  one  or  two  years;  he  says: 

You  may  think  it  costs  too  much  to  start,  but  the  start  once 
made  and  there  is  a  continual  increase,  and  you  soon  have 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  birds,  and  all  from  the  pen  you 
bought  for  Sl.'i— a  comparatively  low  price. 

He  makes  no  allowance  whatever  for  the  possi- 
bility of  the  cock  dying,  as  I  have  sometimes  had  it 
happen,  before  you  can  even  get  one  chick  from 
him.  Then  there  will  have  to  be  another  outlay  of 
from  $5  to  $10,  for  you  can't  get  a  good  cock  at  the 
same  ratio  as  a  whole  pen.  This  may  be  the  first, 
and  perhaps  only,  //  in  the  way  of  getting  those  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  worth  of  birds,  but  there  is  the 
"  too  much  roup "  and  "too  many  bugs"  that  you 
may  have  to  contend  with  before  you  graduate  as  a 
full  fledged  fancier. 

I  would  advise  any  one  contemplating  going  into 
the  poultry  business  as  an  experiment  to  cut  out  Mr. 
Forgeus'  letter,  referred  to  above,  and  paste  it  in 
his  hat,  then  get  a  dozen  common  fowls  and  practice 
with  them  in  his  back  yard  for  at  least  a  year.  If 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  has  not  become  at  all 
tired  of  them,  or  out  of  patience  with  them,  has 
kept  their  house  clean  and  themselves  free  from  ver- 
min, has  raised  a  good  brood  of  healthy  chicks,  he 
will  probably  realize  that  there  is  more  to  learn 
about  raising  poultry  than  he  ever  dreamed  of,  and 
will  conclude  to  take  another  year's  course  in 
chickenology — and  that  is  where  he  will  be  wise. 

It  is  a  fascinating  business  to  one  who  loves 
poultry  and  is  ready  to  undergo  all  the  hardships 
Mr.  Forgeus  speaks  of,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that 
so  many  start  into  it,  even  though  they  have  had  no 
experience.  It  all  looks  so  easy  and  pleasant  when 
you  leave  your  hot,  close,  ill-smelling  office  some 
sunny  afternoon  and  take  a  trip  out  to  your  friend 
Smith  or  Jones'  ranch.  You  find  him  out  doors 
looking  brown  and  healthy,  possibly  surrounded  by 
one  or  two  hundred  little  chicks  that  are  greedily 
picking  up  the  feed  he  is  throwing  to  them.  You 
stand  and  gaze  at  this  pretty  picture  and  your 
thoughts  go  back  to  the  dingy,  dirty  office  where 
you  have  been  wrestling  with  mighty  columns  of 
figures  all  the  morning,  and  you  say  to  yourself: 
"This  is  the  business  for  me;  here  a  man  can  be  his 
own  boss,  go  and  come  when  he  pleases,  and  need 
not  be  worried  by  anything  from  morning  until 
night."  At  the  same  time  Smith  or  Jones  may  be 
having  a  few  thoughts  of  his  own,  such  as:  "I  wish 
he  would  go;  I  have  got  all  these  chicks  to  get  into 
their  houses  before  dark,  those  green  bones  to  grind, 
the  eggs  to  pack  and  take  in  town  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  the  fowls  to  feed,  that  prize  rooster  to 
dose  for  his  cold,  besides  the  chores  to  do  around  the 
barn,  and  it  will  be  nine  o'clock  before  I  am  through 
and  I  am  tired  enough  to  go  to  bed  now." 

Finally  you  reluctantly  tear  yourself  away  and  go 
back  to  town  more  firmly  resolved  than  ever  to  go 
into  the  poultry  business.  H.  F.  Whitman. 

Alameda,  Cal. 


Poultry  in  the  Orchard. 

To  THE  Editor: — It  makes  the  hen  men  think  they 
are  ahead  when,  in  California,  they  can  say  to  the 
railroads,  "  High  freight  rates  to  or  from  the  East 
do  not  hurt  our  industry;  the  higher  the  rates,  the 
higher  will  be  our  eggs." 

Why  not  add  a  flock  of  fine  chickens  to  every 
orchard.  They  will  always  bring  cash  to  the  ranch, 
and  there  are  few  times  that  the  eggs  are  not  in 
good  demand  at  good  prices.  The  two  most  pros- 
perous orchard  men  in  this  country  of  whom  I  know, 
have  largo  flocks  of  hens.  One  has  1000  hens  and 
the  other  nearly  as  many.  They  both  have  money  to 
loan,  while  with  freight,  fights,  etc.,  most  orchard 
men  are  in  debt. 

With  any  decent  kind  of  care  a  hen  will  pay  $1 
profit.  T  have  a  neighbor  who  runs  a  market  poul- 
try ranch  and  last  season  his  books  showed  a  profit 
of  $2.17  each  from  his  hens. 

A  flock  of  hens  in  the  orchard  will  pay  the  grocery 
bill,  or,  rather,  they  will  keep  their  owners  from 
making  bills.  J.  W.  Foroeus. 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Okanok  corNTV  letter:  Green  peas  are  now  being  sold  in 
the  local  markets,  and  small  shipments  North  and  East  are 
being  made.  In  a  few  more  days  the  snow-bound  denizens  of 
the  frigid  East  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  dish  of  California 
green  peas  if  they  can  stand  the  cost.  Here  in  California 
every  resident  can  enjoy  the  luxury  simply  for  the  trouble  of 
raising  the  product. 
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University  Distribution  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Scions. 

Bulletin  No.  loti.— By  E,  .).  Wickson,  Assix-iate  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

In  announcing  another  distribution  of  seeds,  plants  and  cuttings  from 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  California  it  is 
desired  to  emphasize  the  purpo.se  in  view  and  the  conditions  which  gov- 
ern it: 

/V/-.V/;  Material  is  distributed  to  voluntary  experimenters  to  determine 
as  widely  as  possible  its  value  under  diverse  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and 
treatment.  For  this  reason  those  who  receive  seeds,  plants  or  cuttings 
are  expected  to  report  results  to  us,  not  only  once,  but  from  time  to  time 
until  the  success  or  failure  of  the  growth  may  be  considered  as  demon- 
strated. 

Sfcoiii/:  We  are  obliged  to  confine  our  distribution  each  year  to  the 
material  mentioned  in  the  bulletin  for  that  year.  We  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
able  to  maintain  a  stock  of  the  same  material  year  after  year. 

T/u'r(/:  We  offer  to  experimenters  things  which  are  wholly  new  or  which 
in  our  judgment  have  not  been  sufficiently  distributed  to  determine  their 
value.  We  do  not  conduct  a  free  distribution  of  seeds  or  plants  which 
can  be  obtained  from  seed  stores  or  nurseries.  We  do  not  desire  to  re- 
ceive applications  for  common  garden  seeds,  fruit  trees  or  ornamentals. 
We  cannot  supply  them. 

Fourth:  We  de.sire  applicants  to  state  definitely  what  they  wish  to  try, 
after  perusal  of  the  bulletin.  We  do  not  desire  applications  "for  anything 
that  will  do  well  in  this  locality."  The  experimenter  sliould  have  a  definite 
object  in  view  in  his  trial  of  plants,  and  should  only  apply  for  what  com- 
mands his  interest. 

Fifth:  We  cannot  undertalce  distribution  to  citizens  of  other  States, 
except  where  desirable  exchanges  are  offered. 

.SV.(//(  •  We  require  the  applicant  to  pay  a  small  amount  for  each  thing 
received,  partly  to  bear  the  cost  of  distribution,  but  chiefly  as  a  guaranty 
that  he  has  not  merely  an  idle  desire  for  what  can  be  had  for  notiiing,  but 
intends  to  make  trial  for  a  definite  end  and  will  report  results  to  us. 

Terms. — For  the  i-easons  above  stated  applicants  are  requested  to  send 
the  amount  specified  in  connection  with  each  description  below  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  packing  and  postage.  If  they  desire  seeds  sent  by  express 
applicants  need  not  send  the  amounts  specified  for  postage,  lut  aV  tmlers 
fnr  SEEDS  hfi  express  must  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of  2.5  cents  to 
pay  for  packing.  Express  chnrr/is  arc  pdiil  III/  the  rcdpieiit.  Applications 
may  be  made  for  one  or  more  kinds  of  seeds,  hut  <iii  iij>pliciiii/  shmihl  not  ordi  r 
more  than  one  puchoije  of  ii  kimf.  If  the  su])ply  of  any  kind  of  seed  be- 
comes exhausted,  the  money  will  be  returned,  unless  a  second  choice  is 
mentioned  by  the  sender.  Postal  notes  are  recjuested  instead  of  stamps 
whenever  practicable.  Any  surplus  left  after  filling  orders  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  returned  to  the  senders,  deducting  letter  postage. 

Forage  Plants. 

S.\OHAU\  PoLVGoM-.M:  Fill i/i/iiii ii III  Smjlinl ineiixe . — The  summer  of  WX?i 
in  Europe  was  one  of  unusual  drouth.  A  writer  in  the  Paris  Fif/nm  of 
July  22  of  that  year  said:  "  Never  within  the  memory  of  living  men  lias 
it  been  so  liot  and  esi)ecially  so  dry  as  during  this  ill  starred  year.  The 
dreadful  African  heat  has  left  not  a  handful  of  grass  for  the  cattle,  causing 
them  to  die  off  like  flies."  In  several  Eui-opeun  countries  recourse  was 
had  to  the  leaves  of  trees  to  save  the  cattle.  In  tiic  midst  of  such  disas- 
ter it  was  noticed  that  the  Saglialin  polygonum,  a  large  leafed  ornamental 
plant,  maintained  its  growth  during  the  drouth  and  was  readily  eaten  by 
the  cattle.  So  marked  was  the  phenomenon  that  the  fa^t  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  by  M.  Duchartre,  tlie 
statement  being  based  upon  thp  experience  of  M.  Doumet  Adanson  at 
Balcine.  The  matter  was  inunediately  taken  up  by  the  French  agi-i(^ul- 
tural  societies  and  French  journals,  and  before  the  close  of  1H!):{  the  fame 
of  the  plant  filled  the  world.  The  French  conclusion  after  due  investiga- 
tion was  given  in  these  words:  "Had  this  plant  been  in  general  cidtiva- 
tion  we  should  not  have  .suffered  one-half  the  evils  which  have  l)efallen  us 
through  the  fearfully  dry  weather  we  have  endured."  So  great  was  the 
demand  for  the  plant  from  all  the  arid  regions  of  the  world  that  the  price 
quoted  to  us  by  Parisian  seedsnuMi  in  October,  189H,  was  $2..5il  each  for 
root  pieces  containing  live  or  six  eyes. 

The  plant  which  thus  came  to  fame  as  a  drouth  resisting  forage  plant  was 
discovered  by  a  Russian  explorer  on  the  island  of  Saghalin,  which  lies  in 
the  sea  of  Okhotsk  h(?tween  Japan  and  Russia.  lis  attractive  appear- 
ance in  the  Jnnliii  <!' Accliinotolion  of  Moscow  in  18()!>  hnl  to  its  distribution 
as  an  ornamental  foliage  j^lant  in  Europe  and  in  tiiis  country.  Its  indus- 
trial claims  were,  however,  unthought  of  until  the  European  drouth  of 
18St8,  as  described  above.  It  already  has  several  common  names:  "Si- 
berian persicary,"  "  Saglialin  knot  weed,"  Saghalin  polygonum,"  etc.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  many  large  leaves  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length  and  half  as  broad.  Thougli  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  shrub 
its  stems  art;  herbaceous.  The  young  shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  like  aspar- 
agus and  the  young  leaves  are  boiled  like  spinach.  It  is  claimed  the  plant 
will  give  four  cuttings  of  forage,  each  of  three  feet  high,  during  a  summei* 
and  would  thus  yield  25  tons  per  acre  of  green  fodder  at  each  cutting. 

We  obtained  roots  and  seeds  of  the  plant  from  several  sources  last  win- 
ter, and  have  had  it  growing  in  our  garden  during  the  last  summer.  The 
plants  are  still  too  young  and  weak  to  show  their  best  growth,  but  they 
have  done  well  and  produced  a  large  amount  of  foliage.  The  Saghalin 
polygonum  is  a  coarse  plant  and  is  not  advocated  as  a  substitute  for  well- 
known  forage  plants  where  the  latter  are  satisfactory.  For  dry  lands 
scant  of  useful  growth,  the  plant  is  commended  for  trial.  It  has  a  peren- 
nial root  which  withstands  both  drouth  and  freezing  of  the  ground.  We 
have  imported  a  supply  of  seed  from  Japan.  The  si>ed  should  be  started  as  is 
usual  with  tomato  or  cabbage  seed  and  the  plants  set  out  (after  danger  of 
frost  is  over)  about  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Thus  planted,  the  foliage 
should  completely  cover  the  ground  when  the  plants  are  well  established. 
When  the  growth  is  about  thi'ee  feet  high,  it  should  be  cut  even  with  the 
ground,  and  another  growth  from  the  root  will  appear.  Though  the  plant 
is  liable  to  lose  its  top  growth  by  frost,  th(>  roots  will  endure  the  hardest 
freezing.    Seeds  in  packets  He.  each. 

AusTRALiA.N  Sai.t  Biisii  (Atrijil'x  siiiiiliiifrnliiiii). — We  huv.'  had  under 
cultivation  for  the  last  twelve  years,  from  se(>d  sent  by  Baron  von  Mueller, 
several  species  of  c,  which  are  called  "  salt  bushes  ''  in  Australia. 

We  have  distributed  the  seed  and  plants  1o  a  limited  extent,  but  it  is  only 
recent  observation  at  our  branch  station  at  Tiilare  which  seems  strongly 
to  commend  one  species  at  least  as  specially  adapted  to  certain  conditions 
in  this  State.  This  observation,  and  our  investigations  into  the  food  value 
of  the  plant,  are  desci'ibed  in  detail  in  Bulletin  Klo,  just  issued,  an  1  (jf 
which  copies  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said 
that  Atriph'x  semih'ucdtum,  which  Baron  von  Mueller  considers  one  of  the 
two  best  of  the  salt  bushes,  has  shown  a  wonderful  growth  on  soil  in  Tulare 


county  which  is  so  strongly  alkaline  that  it  will  not  sustain  other  useful 
growth.  Small  plants  set  in  alkali  spots  have  attained  a  thick,  matted 
growth  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  in  a  single  season.  The  crop,  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  weighing  the  cut  from  a  small  area,  .should  reach  twenty 
tons  of  green  feed,  or  five  tons  dry,  from  an  acre,  and  probably  two  such 
cuts  can  be  made  each  season.  Three  parts  of  this  forage  mixed  with  one 
part  of  common  hay  is  readily  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle.  Sheep  and  hogs 
eat  the  green  plant  freely.  As  shown  in  detail  in  Bulletin  105,  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  the  salt  bush  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  importance  of  such 
a  plant  for  alkaline  soils  which  have  been  hitherto  sterile  and  unproduct- 
ive, can  hardly  be  overestimated.  We  desire  to  have  it  tried  on  alkali 
soils  everywhere,  in  order  that  its  climatic  and  other  adaptations  may  be 
definitely  determined.  Grow  the  plants  at  first  in  boxes  or  garden  bed, 
covering  vei'y  lightly,  and  plant  out  the  seedlings  several  feet  apart,  when 
a  few  inches  high,  on  alkali  spots.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  get  the  plant 
established,  although  if  the  seed  is  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  alkali 
soil  before  a  rain,  it  germinates  readily  when  the  heat  is  adequate.  When 
the  plant  once  gets  a  hold  on  the  soil,  it  promises  to  set  the  ground  very 
thickly  from  self-sown  seeds  which  are  produced  in  abundance.  We  send 
seeds  at  5c  per  jacket. 

Jestiits'  Tea  (/'.«<m,/m  (/liiiiihilnxii). — This  plant  is  a  native  of  Chile,  and 
for  the  seed  we  are  indebted  to  Don.  Nathaniel  Miers-Cox  of  Santiago,  who 
describes  it  as  "a  bush  growing  in  the  gullies  and  other  water  courses 
which  are  dry  in  summer.  It  is  valuable  as  food  for  cattle  and  hoi-ses,  and 
as  a  stomachic  medicine.  Its  flowers  and  leaves  are  an  agreeable  substi- 
tute for  tea."  John  Smith,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Economic  Plants,"  says 
it  is  used  in  Chile  as  tea,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  valued  for  its  vermi- 
fuge properties  than  as  a  pleasant  beverage.  In  the  Mauritius  it  has  ac- 
quired some  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
The  plant  is  a  trifoliate,  bushy  shrub  of  the  bean  family.  It  should  be 
planted  in  waste  places  to  determine  its  value  as  a  browse  for  stock,  but 
should  be  protected  from  animals  at  first,  until  it  gets  established.  One 
plant  to  each  applicant  by  mail  25c  each. 

The  Flat  Pea  (Lnthi/rux  sylvextris). — Many  reports  from  California 
growers  indicate  that  this  plant  may  prove  of  much  value  in  some  parts  of 
the  State.  It  does  not  succeed  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  heat  and 
drouth,  but  it  maintains  heavy  growth  with  very  little  moisture.  The  flat 
pea  is  a  perennial  legume  having  much  the  style  of  growth  of  the  "ever- 
lasting pea."  It  forms  a  dense  mat  of  haulm  or  vine  which  completely 
covers  the  ground,  the  stems  reaching  a  length  of  four  feet  or  more.  It 
keeps  green  all  summer  without  irrigation  in  this  locality.  After  cutting, 
a  second  growth  starts  at  once.  Analysis  of  the  plant  made  at  this  sta- 
tion (of  which  a  copy  will  be  sent  on  application)  gives  it  high  nutritive 
value. 

According  to  the  latest  European  experience,  the  flat  pea  is  most  read- 
ily eaten  by  cattle  and  horses  as  hay,  though  they  will  usually  acquire  a 
taste  for  the  green  plant.  Pigs  and  sheep  eat  it  readily  when  green.  It 
is  specially  commended  for  maintaining  the  milk  flow  in  cows,  and  it  does 
not  bloat  them.  In  Germany  the  flat  pea  is  not  recommended  for  wet 
soils.  Its  roots  are  said  to  penetrate  like  alfalfa  roots,  and  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  have  bottom  water  nearer  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  .surface.  The 
plant  is  fo''  uplands,  and  preferably  for  sandy  soils. 

The  flat  pea  has  not  borne  seed  with  us  as  yet,  and  we  distribute  it  by 
means  of  root  sets.  A  part,  at  least,  of  the  root  sets  should  be  carefully 
planted  in  the  garden  or  field  corner  where  they  can  be  watched  and  pro- 
tected the  first  year.  If  the  growth  be  satisfactory,  the  roots  can  be 
planted  here  and  there  in  waste  places  the  following  year.  We  will  send  a 
small  package  of  roots  postpaid  for  lOc. 

Other  Foraoe  Plants. — Through  the  visits  of  stockmen  to  our  experi- 
ment grounds,  and  the  exhibition  of  our  collection  of  forage  plants  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  and  at  meetings  of  farmers  and  dairymen,  there  has  arisen 
renewed  demand  for  seeds  of  jilants  which  we  have  commended  for  dry 
lands  We  do  not  present  any  of  these  plants  as  fully  satisfactory  on  dry 
lands  nor  for  use  where,  by  irrigation  or  occurrence  of  naturally  moist 
land,  belter  plants,  such  as  alfalfa,  etc.,  can  be  grown.  We  have  found 
that  plants  which  best  endure  arid  conditions  are  for  the  most  part  coarse 
plants,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  because  they  accept  conditions  which 
finer  ])lants  reject,  but  even  they  have  their  limits  of  endurance,  for  heat 
and  drouth  may  be  so  extreme  and  protracted  that  they  fail.  We  make 
this  explanation  because  some  of  our  correspondents  desire  to  substitute 
these  for  better  plants  which  their  .soil  and  moisture  conditions  favor, 
and  others  expect  them  to  succeed  in  situations  actually  desert.  For 
neither  uses  do  we  commend  the  plants  we  shall  name  below,  but  we  can 
assure  our  correspondents  that  of  the  forage  plants  we  have  grown  ex- 
perimentally and  distributed,  the  following  are  the  most  satisfactory  for 
dry  lands: 

1 —  Tall  Oat  grass  {Arrhi  iKithermu  iirenncrnm). 

2 —  Awuless  Brome  grass  (Hromux  iiirriiiis). 

'A — Schradei-s  Brome  grass  iliiomnx  unioloixhx). 

4 —  Japanese  Wheat  grass  (Aiinipi/rinii  Jujiouiciini)- 

5 —  Many-flowered  Millet  grass  (Miliuni  Multi'flnnim). 

6 —  Hairy-flowered  Paspalum  ( /'nsj/nluni  ililntntiini). 

7 —  Texas  Blue  grass  (/'on  nniilniifi m). 

Of  any  of  the  first  six  named  we  will  send  seed  at  5c  each  per  package. 
No.  7  grows  best  from  the  rootx.  of  which  we  send  a  package  for  lOc.  The 
grass  se(>ds  should  be  sown  in  places  where  their  gi-ovvth  can  be  conveni- 
entlv  watched,  so  that  each  grower  (  an  determine  for  himself  which  ones 
should  be  largely  sown  the  following  year.  By  collecting  seed  from  a  small 
plot,  a  large  area  can  soon  be  secured. 

A  (irceii  Manuro  I'laiit. 

SyuARK  Pon  Pea:  IjoIus  ^7/f(f/««<>/"/*«.v— This  stati<m  has  for  years  grown 
leguminous  plants  (clovers,  vetches,  lupins,  peas,  beans,  etc.),  with  a 
view  of  finding  some  plant,  with  the  i)ower  of  absorbing  atniospheric 
nitrogen,  which  would  make  a  good  winter  gi-owth  and  thus  be  fitted  for 
plowing  under  for  green  manure  while  the  soil  retained  moisture  enough  to 
promote  the  rapid  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  thus  added  to  il.  Sev- 
eral plants  have  seemed  to  answer  these  requirements  in  varying  de- 
grees, but  were  for  one  or  another  reason  unsatisfactory.  Last  winter 
Director  Hilgard,  in  examining  a  number  of  foreign  legumes  in  our 
Economic  Garden,  found  one  whose  roots  were  fairly  incrusted  with 
tubercules,  implying  a  very  rapid  absorption  of  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
Continued  observation  shows  that  the  j)lant  combines  the  advantage  of 
quick  development,  being  an  annual  with  an  unusually  heavy  production 
of  herbage— the  latter,  in  two  diff'erent  plots,  having  been  at  the  rate  of 
24  and  2()  tons  per  acre,  equal  to  about  five  tons  of  air-dry  hay.  While  its 
nitrogen  percentage  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  alfalfa  or  clover,  its  aggre- 
gate nitrogen  product  would  nevertheless  be  considerably  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  alfalfa  and  more  than  twice  as  great  as  with  burr  clover.  The 
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plant  lias  a ppiireutly  no  distinctive  common  name  (though  it  has  names 
which  apply  also  to  other  species),  and  Director  Hilgard  employs  the 
term  '' square  pod  pea  " — its  pod  being  four-sided  and  winged.  It  is  a 
native  of  southern  Europe,  where  it  is  grown  for  ornament  and  for  salad. 
The  seed  is  rather  large,  which  is  unfortunate,  for  it  increases  the  cost  of 
getting  a  thick  cover  of  the  plant  for  plowing  under.  Local  production 
of  the  seed  may,  however,  cheapen  it  sufficiently.  We  desire  tliis  winter 
to  have  the  plant  grown  by  many  orchardists  with  a  view  to  determining 
its  winter  growth  in  different  regions  and  its  general  suitability  for  a 
green  manure  crop;  also  by  dairymen  and  others  to  determine  its  value 
for  winter  feed.  The  seed  should  be  thinly  broadcast  on  newly  turned 
soil  and  raked  in.  Sown  in  January  it  should  be  ready  to  be  plowed  under 
in  May.  In  some  places  earlier  sowing  and  plowing  under  might  be  better. 
We  hope  to  determine  these  points  by  the  aid  of  our  correspondents  this 
winter.  We  have  ordered  a  supply  of  seed  from  Europe  which  we  hope  to 
receive  in  time.    Seed  in  packets,  5c  each. 

Table  Grapes  from  Persia. 

We  made  our  first  distribution  last  year  of  these  grapes,  but  our  supply 
was  exhausted  before  half  the  applicants  were  reached.  We  hope  this 
year  to  satisfy  at  least  those  who  were  disappointed  last  year  and  as 
many  more  as  possible.  The  grapes  of  the  table  lands  of  Persia  have  won 
praise  from  all  travelers  who  have  eaten  them.  These  vines  are  of  the 
citi.s  riiii/rm,  but  the  fruit  has  quite  a  distinctive  character  when  com- 
pared with  the  varieties  chiefly  grown  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Prof.  H. 
E.  Van  Deman,  ex-Pomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
secured,  through  the  kindly  aid  of  Hon.  E.  Spencer  Pratt,  ex-Minister  at 
Teheran,  an  importation  of  the  best  Persian  varieties.  These  vines  were 
in  part  entrusted  to  this  station.  Those  varieties  which  we  have  fruited 
ripen  very  early,  about  with  the  Sweetwater,  and  as  they  are  much  firmer 
fieshed  and  tougher  skinned  than  that  variety  they  may  prove  of  high 
value  for  early  shipping.  The  berries  of  the  varieties  we  have  fruited  thus 
far  are  of  large  size,  long-oval  form  and  good  quality.  We  offer  the  follow- 
ing varieties;  the  descriptions  are  imperfect,  as  some  have  not  yet  fruited: 

1 — Paykaytiee  Razukec:    Bright  red,  large,  long,  few  seeds. 
3 — Dizmnr  :    Light  yellow,  very  sweet,  long  tapering. 

3 —  Khali illrr:    Said  to  be  the  earliest  in  Persia. 

4 —  Askaree:  Widely  grown  in  Persia  and  used  both  for  table  and  drying;  black,  re- 
sembling Corniuhon  but  considerably  ealier. 

.5 — Ri'-sJi  B(tha :  Al.so  a  leading  variety  in  the  Orient  for  table  and  drying  and  said  to 
keep  until  spring. 

6—  Hutnh:    A  large,  sweet  grape. 

7 —  Shtiaz  :  Named  for  one  of  the  most  imiwrtant  grape  rigions  of  Persia,  where  it  is 
a  leading  sort. 

>>i—All)nknlir( :    lied,  said  to  be  suited  for  long  keeping. 
!) — Oiarooslii'.r :    Green,  a  rare  variety  in  Persia. 
U) — ir/iWf,  S//n/(rt)icf :    Large,  oblong,  light  color. 

11 —  Black  tilidhniiei;  :    Presumably  likR  the  preceding  except  in  color. 

12 —  Uniiainixl  Viii-icticx:  We  have  eight  varieties  which  in  the  iiniwrtation  were  de- 
signated only  by  numerals.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  names.  They  are  pre- 
sumably as  desirable  as  the  others.  We  desire  to  have  them  as  widely  tried.  After 
fruiting  it  may  be  pos.sible  to  name  them  if  good  Persian  descriptions  can  be  obtained. 
If  not  they  may  be  given  local  names. 

We  will  send  one  vine  of  each  kind  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  for  each 
variety  ordered,  by  mail,  jiostpaid. 

ItHliaii  Wine  Grapes. 

We  have  propagated  for  distribution  an  important  collection  of  upwar  1 
of  40  valuable  Italian  grape  varieties  imported  in  IH!*!  by  this  station 
through  the  kindness  of  Count  G.  di  Rovasenda  of  Turin,  the  well  known 
Italian  ampelographer.  We  will  send  on  application  a  named  list  of  the 
varieties  we  offer.  The  rooted  vines  will  be  sent  hi/  nitdl  at  the  rate  of  5c 
per  vine,  or  by  exjjress  at  25c  per  dozen;  express  charges  to  be  paid  by 
receiver. 

Olive  CuttiiifjH  or  .Seiitns. 

To  oblige  many  correspondents  who  ask  for  small  specimen  lots  of  cut- 
tings for  experimental  purposes  we  offer  the  olive  varieties  named  below. 
We  cannot  furnish  large  quantities:  they  must  be  had  from  the  nursei-y- 
man.  We  merely  otfer  a  few  scions  of  each  kind  to  those  who  wish  to 
graft  for  study  of  varieties.  Ordinary  top  grafting  with  a  good  waxed 
band  drawn  very  tight  and  all  exposed  wood  or  split  bark  carefully 
covered,  usually  succeeds  well.  Grafthig  should  be  done  when  the  spring 
growth  is  starting  on  the  stock, 

\  -Ucrriiza:  I^arge,  black;  a  triHc  larger  than  the  Manzauilln,  I'nuiUly  well  adapted 
for  oil  or  pickles. 

'i—Mn<riHnr)m :   Very  large,  pink;  used  only  for  green  pickles. 

'A — Pleiiieur  dr  GraKse:    Large,  black:  line  for  ripe  pickles  or  high  grade  oil. 

4 —  Maiiz(i)iill(i :    Large,  black;  well  adapted  for  both  oil  and  pickles. 
— Rci/ir/i.s:    Medium  to  large  ;  for  pickling. 

() — //HC(;i(r,s- :  Large,  crescent-shaped,  black;  good  quality  oil  but  especiall.v  adapted 
for  pickles  on  account  of  line  tiavor. 

7 — I'oljiiiKirplKi :    Very  large,  piu'.ash;  used  only  for  green  pickles. 

5 —  Misniini :    Above  medium  size ;  equally  well  adapted  for  ripe  pickles  or  line  oil. 
',) — Razzo:    Small,  black;  very  rich  in  oil  of  highest  quality. 

1() — Ritlini :    Medium  size,  black;  equally  suitable  for  ripe  pickles  and  oil. 
1  \~riihiinh(lla  :    Above  medium  size,  pinkish-yellow  ;  equally  suited  for  pickles  or  oil. 
Pickles  readily. 

12— ('D/T/j/yio/o  :    Small,  black;  very  rich  in  the  highest  quality  oil. 


Medium  size,  black;  suited  for  oil,  ripe  pickles,  but  especially 
adapted  for  ripe  dry  olives.  i     i         ?  i  j 

U—A  tniruhenx  :    Medium  size,  black. 
I'y—I'nrrii.f.    Small  or  medium  size,  black. 

'i.lt'Z^l'Zl''''!''','^''''!' ^^edium  size,  black;  well  suited  for  either  oil  or  ripe  pickles, 
ousceptible  to  frost  injury. 

\7~Ohlizn:    Large,  black;  well  suited  for  oil  or  ripe  pickles. 

lb— f  innyc/if,. :    Medium  size,  black;  good  bearer,  foi'  oil 

VJ—Leccinn:    Small,  black,  hardy;  for  oil. 

We  will  mail  the  above  at  the  rate  of  six  scions  of  a  kind  for  15c;  we  can- 
not furnish  more  than  six  scions  of  a  single  kind  to  one  applicant.  Two 
scions  of  each  kind  will  be  mailed  for  35c  per  doz. 

.Vn  Oriiameutal  Fruiting  Shrub. 

Tree  Tomato  OK  Jamaica:  Solnnmn  hrtaceum.— This  plant  is  a  native  of 
^"^'^  ^"^  ^®  grown  in  semi-tropical  South  America  and  in 
the  Mediterranean  region.  Mr.  D.  Morris,  of  Kew  Gardens,  London,  de- 
scribes the  plant  as  of  shrubby  habit,  growing  5  or  6  feet  hio-h,  with  larae 
shining  leaves,  often  a  foot  long.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  of  a  pale 
flesh  color,  with  yellow  stamens,  and  are  followed  by  fruit  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  duck's  egg;  at  first  of  a  purple  tint  but  gradually  assumino-  a 
warm  reddish  color  as  it  ripens.  When  ripe  the  fruit  may  be  used  raw  as 
a  tomato  is:  if  the  skin  is  removed  and  the  fruit  stewed  with  sugar  it  has 
a  slight  sub-acid  flavor  which  is  very  refreshing. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  I.  H.  Cammack,  of  Whittier,  Los  Angeles 
county,  for  a  supply  of  fruit  from  which  we  take  the  seed  for  distribution. 
A  photograph  shows  that  Mr.  Cammack  trims  up  his  plants  to  tree  form 
and  with  their  large  glossy  leaves  and  showy  fruit  they  must  be  very 
handsome.  The  plants  bear  the  second  year  from  the  seed  and  the  fruit 
ripens  continuously  for  several  months.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  fruit 
will  be  of  any  comn>ercial  importance,  but  may  be  popular  for  home  use, 
and  the  plant  will  be  acceptable  to  all  who  enjoy  striking  semi-tropical 
vegetation.  The  seeds  should  be  started  just  as  are  those  of  the  common 
tomato  and  the  plants  set  out  eight  or  ten  feet  apart.  We  send  small 
packets  of  seed,  2c  each. 

Canaigre  or  Tanner's  Dock. 

Interest  is  constantly  increasing  in  this  plant,  which  we  have  grown  at 
Berkeley  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more.  Bulletin  105  of  this  Station,  just 
issued,  treats  of  this  plant  and  its  culture  in  detail,  and  copies  will  he 
mailed  to  all  applicants.  During  the  present  year  the  planting  of 
cauaigre  has  been  strongly  advocated  in  southern  California  and  enter- 
prises for  growing  and  manufacture  of  extract  are  now  projected.  The 
plant  is  commonly  grown  from  cuttings  of  the  small  roots,  but  grows 
readily  from  seed  which  is  scattered  on  moist  ground  and  slightly  covered. 
We  send  seed  for  5c  per  packet. 

Kiee  and  Sugar  Cane. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  increased  interest  in  the  growth  of 
these  plants  on  the  moist  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  We  offer 
them  again  as  follows: 

/^/tv.— Rice  has  been  grown  this  year  on  moist  land  without  flooding. 
Where  the  soil  is  kept  wet  by  irrigation  or  by  seepage  the  plant  has  been 
found  to  make  satisfactory  growth.  In  growing  rice  without  the  use  of 
standing  water,  weeds  must  be  destroyed  by  cultivation  and  hand  pulling 
from  the  rows.  Sow  the  i-ice  as  early  as  can  be  done  without  risk  of  frost, 
in  drills  three  or  four  feet  apart  if  for  horse  cultivation  or  two  feet  apart 
if  to  be  worked  by  hand.  Keep  the  soil  clear  of  weeds  and  as  moist 
as  may  be  feasible.    Seed  in  one-pound  sacks,  15c  each. 

Siii/iir  Cinir. — Sugar  cane  planted  last  March  by  the  (J.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  its  station  on  Union  Island,  has  made  a  first  year's 
growth  which  experts  pronounce  satisfactory.  To  those  who  desire  to  try 
the  plant  on  a  small  scale  we  can  send  cuttings,  which  should  be  laid  hori- 
zontally and  wholly  covered  with  about  three  inches  of  soil.  As  cane  is 
heavy  the  charge  will  be  25c  per  package  by  mail. 


.^liscellaiieouN 


ll  l>,n 


"A  handsome,  large,  white  bean,  with  a  perennial 
root,  from  which  climbing  runners  start  each  year.    Seed  3c  per  package. 

Im'nr's  IfyJin'd  Pcreniiiiil  Bean. — Originated  on  the  Station  grounds  and 
believed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Painted   [.^ady  and  the  Lima.    It  is 
•larger  than  Melde's  bean,  plump,  pure  white.    Seed  3c  per  i)ackage. 

Ni'ic  Zciilinnl  Spinach.  (Tri iiiiitiiiiii  f.ijxDisa).- — A  good  culinary  herb,  and 
as  useful  for  restraining  drifting  sands;  growing  even  during  severest  heat 
and  drouth.    Seed  3c  per  package. 

Zig-Zdij  Sweet  Coni. — A  variety  received  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Very  promising.    Seed  3c  per  package. 

Hiickett's  lis/ ml  ill  II  Wlieiit. — A  fine  variety  sent  us  by  E.  W.  Hackett, 
of  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  It  proves  with  us  a  very  strong  growing  and 
prolific  sort.    Seed  in  one-pound  sacks,  15c  each  by  mail. 

Application  for  seeds  and  plants  should  be  made   as   soon  as  this 
announcement  is  received.    We  expect  to  send  our  senlx  nhouf  January  1, 
and  VhAtiVS  ABOUT  Febku.vrv  1.      Addrcss  E.  J.  Wickson,  Berkeley,  Cah 
Decemhe?'  10,  ISU^. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  u.scd 
alxjut  one  mouth  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Kiisiue  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  UAU(!AIN. 
Indicated  power.  8l)-horsc;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high.  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  K)  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Drutnm  Street.  San  Fran<  iKeo. 


THE  MARKET  GARDEN," 

A  Monthly  .Ioi  unai,  I'oit 
IWARKET  QARDENERS  AND  TRUCKERS. 
60c.  a  year  lu  advance.   Sample  eop.v  mailed  I'ree 
on  application.  AUUifsM 
THE  MAKKKT  OAKDKN  t  CMU'ANV. 

f.  0.  Box i.?4,  >iiN>f»";'\t*oi,i.s,  >ri>>. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

^...aMMMk.  SAN    JUSK,    CAI..    t^ma  i 

Agricultural  Impleme^nts. 


FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGO-WS. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACKAMICNTO,  CALIFORNIA. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,«^ 

— Manufactukkiis  of— 
STEAn  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

And  nil  kiiitls  of 
■f   ■♦■    MACHINERY  FOR  MININQ  PURPOSES. 


Flour  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Qnartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constrncted,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 

F'ROINT  STREET,Bet.rN.«:0., 

SACKAMICNTO,  CAL. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 

Corrugated  .stttel  Hinge*. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  co»»  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge,"malledfree. 


THE  STANIBY  WORKS,  Wew  Brtt»ln,Ct. 


OUR 


fjous,  SpanlHh  NfPrlltiK  and  Dip  Neorilen 
lire  the  bent  InHtrumunts  for  hunting  miner- 
;Ut!.    BKN.  G,  STAUFPEB,  Harrlsburs:,  Pa, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  People's  Song  of  Peace. 


The  grass  is  green  on  Bunker  Hill, 
The  waters  sweet  in  Brandywine; 

The  sword  sleeps  in  the  scabbard  still, 
The  farmer  keeps  his  flocks  and  vine ; 

Then  who  would  mar  the  scene  to-day 

With  vaunt  of  battlefield  or  fray ! 

The  brave  corn  lifts  its  regiments 
Ten  thousand  sabres  in  the  sun ; 

The  ricks  replace  the  battle  tents. 
The  bannered  tassels  toss  and  run. 

The  neighing  steed,  the  bugle's  blast. 

These  be  but  stories  of  the  iiast. 

The  earth  has  healed  her  wounded  breast, 
The  cannons  plow  the  field  no  more ; 

The  heroes  rest  I  Oh,  let  them  rest 
In  peace  along  the  peaceful  shore  1 

They  fought  for  peace,  for  peace  they  fell; 

They  sleep  in  peace,  and  all  is  well. 

The  fields  forget  the  battles  fought. 
The  trenches  wave  in  golden  grain ; 

Shall  we  neglect  the  lessons  taught. 
And  tear  the  wounds  agape  again  ! 

Sweet  Mother  Nature,  nurse  the  land, 

And  heal  her  wounds  with  gentle  hand. 

Lo !  peace  on  earth  !    Lo !  flock  and  fold  ! 

Lo!  rich  abundance,  fat  increase. 
And  valley  clad  in  sheen  of  gold  I 

Oh,  rise  and  sing  a  song  of  peace ! 
For  Theseus  roams  the  land  no  more, 
And  .Janus  rests  with  rusted  door. 
-•'Song  of  the  Centennial,"  Joaquin  Miller. 


Contentment. 

I  weigh  not  fortune's  frown  or  smile, 
I  joy  not  much  in  earthly  joys; 

I  seek  not  state,  1  reck  not  style, 
I  am  not  fond  of  fancy's  toys ; 

I  rest  so.pleased  with  what  I  have, 

I  wish  no  more,  no  more  I  crave. 

I  quake  not  at  the  thunder's  crack, 
1  tremble  not  at  news  of  war ; 

I  swooned  not  at  the  news  of  wrack, 
I  shrink  not  at  a  blazing  star ; 

I  fear  not  loss,  I  hope  not  gain, 

I  envy_none,  I  none  disdain. 

I  see  ambition  never  pleased, 
I  see  some  Tantals  starved  in  store; 

I  see  gold's  dropsy  seldom  eased, 
I  see  even  Midas  gasp  for  more ; 

I  neither  want  nor  yet  abound— 

Enough's  a  feast,  content  is  crowned. 

I  feign  not  friendship  where  I  hate, 
I  fawn  not  on  the  great  (in  show); 

I  prize,  1  praise  a  mean  estate 
Neither  too  lofty  nor  too  low. 

This,  this  is  all  my  choice,  my  cheer — 

A  mind  content,  a  conscience  clear. 

—Joshua  Sylvester. 


Em. 


Em  sat  on  the  top  rail  of  the  garden 
fence;  she  was  holding  her  tattered 
shav?l  up  under  her  chin  with  one  small 
red  hand  and  was  chewing  gum  vigor- 
ously while  she  talked  to  me. 

"I'm  fourteen  years  old,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  keep  house  for  dad.  Mam's 
be'n  dead  now  'most  two  years;  she 
wa'n't  a  very  good  lookin'  woman  w'en 
she  was  livin',  but  after  she  was  dead 
and  they  had  her  laid  out  in  her  black 
alpaccy  dress,  she  made  a  'markable 
fine  lookin'  corpse:"  she  stopped  long 
enough  to  brush  away  a  tear. 

"No,  I  don't  go  to  school;  I  ust  to 
when  mam  was  here  to  take  care  of 
dad,  but  he  drinks  too  much,  you  know, 
and  needs  a  good  deal  of  care;  he  don't 
come  home  sober  very  many  nights 
sence  mam's  be'n  gone;  when  he's  away, 
daytimes,  I  have  a  good  deal  of  fun. 
The  girl's  round  here  don't  'sociate 
with  me  much;  I  ain't  high-toned 
enough. 

"  The  boys  'pear  to  like  me  pretty 
well — why  !  one  of  e'm  give  me  a  pair 
of  skates  las'  winter  and  when  they 
was  good  skatin'  on  the  lake,  I  could 
beat  all  the  girls  and  some  of  the  boys, 
too. 

"I  have  lots  of  fun  fishin'  when 
we  ain't  got  no  meat,  and,''  lowering 
her  voice,  "I  kin  swim,  too,  jest  as 
good  as  any  of  'em;  they  ain't  any  one 
knows  that  'cept  you.  We've  got  an 
old  boat  on  the  lake,  and  I  ust  to  take 
it  and  go  up  to  Wood  island  all  alone  to 
practice  swimmin';  I  kin  swim  clean 
around  the  island  now  thout  gettin' 
tired.  You  won't  give  it  away,  will 
you  ?  " 

I  was  just  promising  her  that  I  would 
be  as  silent  as  the  grave,  when  a  nurse 
girl  came  along  wheeling  an  infant  in  a 
carriage;  a  little  way  back  walked  a 
fine  looking  lady,  evidently  the  child's 
mother. 

"Ocrickey!"  cried  Em,  dropping 


to  the  ground,  "Mis'  Banker's  baby! 
Ain't  he  cute  ?  "  running  to  the  side  of 
the  carriage.  "Can't  I  kiss  him  jest 
onct  ?  " 

"The  lady  hurried  up.  "Kiss  my 
child  !  "  she  cried  indignantly;  "  no  in- 
deed; go  away,  you  dirty,  vulgar 
thing." 

The  lady  passed  on,  and  Em  burst 
into  a  storm  of  tears.  "  I  wouldn't  've 
hurt  that  baby,  "  she  sobbed.  "  I  do 
love  babies  so,  and  I  ain't  kissed  one 
sence  our  baby  died."  I  soothed  her 
and  she  soon  brightened  up. 

"Tain't  nothin  ,"  she  cried,  dashing 
away  the  tears.  "I'm  ust  to  it.  Be 
you  goin'  up  to  Pierpoint  on  the  boat 
this  afternoon  ?  They's  lots  of  folks 
goes  up  ev'ry  day  for  the  ride,  seein'  it 
only  costs  ten  cents.  I've  got  ten  cents 
an'  I'm  a-goin'  up  to-day;  you'd  better 
go  too." 

I  promised  Em  that  I  would  meet  her 
at  the  boat,  and  then  went  on  my  way. 
When  I  reached  the  wharf  that  after- 
noon the  little  boat  had  already  started 
on  its  three-mile  trip,  but  was  yet  so 
near  that  among  the  people  on  the 
deck  I  could  recognize  Mrs.  Banker's 
nurse  girl  and  baby  and — Eni;  she  had 
brushed  her  hair  smoothly  back  and 
had  put  on  a  smart  calico  dress.  She 
recognized  me  as  I  approach  the  wharf, 
took  her  wad  of  gum  from  her  mouth 
and  shouted,  "  Sorry  yer' late  ! "  then 
the  boat  turned  her  bow  toward  the 
west  and  went  puffing  away,  and  I 
turned  my  footsteps  whence  I  came. 

It  was  toward  evening  when,  noticing 
a  gathering  darkness  in  my  room,  I 
stepped  into  the  street.  The  air  was 
very  still  and  away  to  the  west,  obscur- 
ing the  sun  and  burring  down  upon  us, 
came  a  thunder  storm.  People  with 
white  faces  were  racing  toward  the 
wharf. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  shouted. 

"  Boat's  coming  in,  and  we're  afraid 
the  storm  ll  hit  her  'fore  she  gets  to 
the  dock;  she'll  go  down  certain  if  it 
does ! " 

T  joined  in  the  race  to  the  wharf 
where,  regardless  of  the  coming  storm, 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  the 
village  was  assembled.  The  little 
steamer  was  still  nearly  half  a  mile  out, 
while  five  hundred  yards  to  west  of  her 
the  lightning  was  leaping  athwart 
the  gray  wall  of  rain  which  came  roar- 
ing down  the  lake  borne  on  the  wings 
of  a  mighty  wind.  The  boat  was  mak- 
ing a  gallant  fight  for  it;  if  her  pilot 
was  wise  enough  to  keep  her  before 
the  wind  she  might  weather  the  storm, 
but  if  he  attempted  to  come  in,  the  wind 
wou'd  strike  her  broadside  and  then, 
what  then  ?  The  pilot  evidently  did 
not  seem  to  share  in  our  apprehensions, 
for  while  we  gazed  with  terrible  anx- 
iety, he  turned  his  bow  toward  the 
shore  just  as  the  storm  heralded  by  an 
awful  thunderclap,  burst  over  the  lake 
and  shore,  hurling  and  tossing  us  about, 
taking  away  our  breath  and  deluging 
us  with  rain. 

The  worst  was  over  in  five  minutes; 
the  wind  went  down  almost  immedi- 
ately, but  we  could  see  the  little 
steamer  lying  on  her  side.  There  was 
the  sound  of  weeping  among  the  people, 
and  men  had  started  to  find  a  rowboat 
when  there  was  a  long  scream  of  agony 
and  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Banker,  soaked 
to  the  skin,  her  hair  flying  over  her 
shoulders,  rushed  in  among  us.  "My 
child!  my  child  !  "  she  cried;  "who'll 
save  my  darling  child  ?  "  then  nature 
gave  way  and  she  fainted. 

We  strained  our  eyes  it  the  direction 
of  the  wreck,  and  one,  a  drummer, 
looked  through  an  opera  glass.  "  I  see 
some  people  clinging  to  the  boat,"  he 
said,  ' '  and  there's  something  swimming 
ashore;  dog,  I  guess,  and  he's  got  some- 
thing white  in  his  mouth." 

He  looked  again.  "By  Jove!"  he 
shouted,  "  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  dog — 
here  !  you  look. 

I  took  the  glass  and  gave  a  long 
look.  It  was  certainly  not  a  dog,  for 
while  I  gazed,  the  swimmer  turned  on 
his  back  and  shifting  the  white  object 
to  his  chest  was  apparently  resting 
himself  by  swimming  in  that  position. 
I  told  the  anxious  inquirers  what  I  had 
seen,  and  soon  we  could  make  out  with 
the  naked  eye  the  dark,  round  head  of 
the  swimmer,  and  his  curious  white 
burden.   A  rowboat  shot  out  from  a 


nearby  pier  and  pjjiled  with  rapid 
strokes  toward  where  the  helpless 
swimmer  lay;  it  halted  for  a  moment 
near  the  swimmer  who  was  not  coming 
directly  toward  where  we  were  stand- 
ing, but  rather  keeping  ofT  to  the  right 
where  the  shallow  water  extended  far 
out. 

The  drummer  looked  through  the 
glass  once  more.  "  My  God  !  "  he  yell- 
ed, "its  a  woman  or  a  girl,  luid  she's 
swimming  with  a  child  in  her  teeth.'' 
we  were  frantic  with  excitement,  and 
a  boy  among  us  called  out,  "Walk 
ashore  !  The  water  ain't  four  feet  deep 
where  you  are." 

The  swimmer  took  a  few  more 
strokes,  and  just  as  Mrs.  Banker  was 
coming  out  of  her  long  faint,  stood  up, 
her  head  and  shoulders  above  water, 
disclosing  to  our  wondering  gaze  the 
face  of — Em. 

She  staggered  toward  the  shore, 
bearing  the  babe  high  in  her  hands, 
while  we  shouted  words  of  encourage- 
ment, and  several  men  rushed  into  the 
water  to  help  her;  she  would  not  have 
any  of  their  help,  however,  but  came 
from  the  water  like  the  little  heroine 
that  she  was,  and  laid  Mrs.  Banker's 
baby  in  his  mother's  arms. 

"  He's  got  an  awful  soakin',  but  he 
ain't  dead,"  she  panted.  "When  the 
boat  went  over  we  all  went  in  the 
water,  an'  when  the  baby  came  up  I 
grabbed  him;  I  didn't  see  nothin'  of  the 
girl. 

"  No,  twa'n't  sich  a  dreadful  hard 
pull;  the  baby  ain't  very  heavy.  My 
neck  aches  a  little,  though.  They 
wanted  to  take  me  into  the  boat,  but  I 
told  'em  to  go  an'  save  them  that 
couldn't  swim;  the  baby  and  me  was  all 
right,  »v  could  swim.'' fixing  her  keen 
eyes  on  Mrs.  Banker's  face.  "  Mayn't 
I  kiss  the  baby  jist  onct  ?  " 


The  Southern  Girl. 


In  her  manner  of  treating  the  op- 
posite sex,  the  southern  girl  has  also 
her  own  way.  She  is  more  free  and  easy, 
undoubtedly,  but  a  close  study  of  her 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  she  is  more 
apt  to  put  a  man  on  his  honor  than  her 
sisters  of  other  sections  are.  .She  is  so 
unsuspicious  of  the  possibility  of  danger 
that  that  very  fact  greatly  decreases 
the  danger.  The  best  type  of  southern 
girls  may  do,  in  public,  what  a  northern 
girl  would  consider  fast;  but  the  chances 
are  that  her  private  actions  would 
contradict  such  an  impression. 

She  has  the  southern  attribute  of 
spontaneous  feeling  and  warmth  of 
heart,  and  this  will  always  be  found 
stronger  in  her  conventionality. 

But  if  the  southern  girl  is  charming 


she  is  also  apt  to  be  conceited,  in  a 
way,  and  so  despise  the  advantages 
\  which  she  does  not  possess.  She  is  also 
indolent  and  without  a  due  proportion 
in  many  things.    She  thinks  lightly  of 
i  learning,  because  she  is  unlearned  her- 
j  self;  she  attaches  no  importance  to  art, 
I  because  she  knows  nothing  but  nature. 
I  She    is  supremely    indifferent  about 
I  social  vogue,  because  there  is  literally 
I  no  one  whom  she  looks  up  to.  She 
holds,  backed  up  by  the  facts  of  history, 
that  most  of  the  good  blood  in  the 
country  is  in  the  Southern  States,  and, 
!  in  northerners,  easterners  and  west- 
I  erners  as  less  fortunate  sisters,  but  in 
spite  of  this  cherished  conviction  she 
j  is  incapable  of  arrogance. 
^     Until  lately — for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  is  not  now  as  true  as  formerly — 
she  was  indifferent  about  money,  but  a 
stickler  for  blood.    Enormous  fortunes 
j  smacked  to  her  of  vulgarity  and  she  as- 
!  sociated  ideas  of  display  and  common- 
I  ness  with  them.    Mere  poverty,  on  the 
i  contrary,  never  had  any  aspect  that 
j  was  either  unrefined  or  undignified  to 
I  her,  and  she  had  proved,  by  experience, 
that  in  this  state  all  her  ideas  of  lady- 
j  hood  and  good  breeding  could  be  fully 
,  realized. 

I     The  southern  girl's  position  in  the 
,  home  is  a  pleasing,  admirable  and,  in 
1  some  ways,  almost  naive  one,  particu 
!  larly  as  regards  her  attiude  toward 
I  her  mother.     She  is  very  slow  in  out- 
growing, and  in  some  cases  she  never 
does  outgrow,  the  subserviency  and 
deference  usually  held  to  be  only  in- 
cumbent upon  a  daughter  while  very 
young.     In   some    instances  even  a 
married  woman  with  children  of  her 
own  innocently  recognizes  the  law  of 
obedience  to  parents,  and  concedes  to 
her  mother  the  right  to  tell  her  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  as  she  did  in 
childhood.    In  the  same  way  she  be- 
comes a  law  to  her  own  children,  and 
that  modern   spirit  of  arrogance  to- 
ward parents,  often  met  with  in  other 
sections,  is  rarely  found  in  the  south. 

Every  one,  certainly  every  man,  has 
noticed  the  characteristic  bearing  of  a 
southern  girl  toward  men,  especially 
in  society.  The  traditions  of  many  gen- 
erations have  taught  her  to  take 
naturally  the  position  that  women 
must  be  sought,  and  with  the  southern 
girl  of  the  best  type  this  is  paramount 
still.  As  a  result,  men  find  that  she 
pleases  them,  without  effort,  and  the 
very  absence  of  this  effort,  to  which 
unfortunately  they  are  too  accustomed, 
makes  her  infinitely  more  pleasing. 
This  gives  her  also,  in  many  cases,  the 
certain  air  of  languor  and  indolence, 
which,  in  itself,  invites  to  effort  on  the 
man's  part  to  rouse  and  please. 
Another  lack  in  the  southern  girl  is 
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that  energy  and  capacity  for  business 
and  self-support  which  so  characterizes 
her  northern  sisters,  and  which,  in  a 
population  of  such  great  female  excess, 
cannot  be  too  much  rejoiced  at,  but 
this,  too,  costs  something,  and  the 
southern  woman  who  acquires  it  loses 
something  of  her  charm. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  apropos  to  quote 
an  anecdote  published  years  ago  but 
having  such  a  significance,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  it  may  be  repeated: 

In  a  Virginia  town,  a  very  small  speci- 
men of  the  southern  girl  was  looking 
out  of  the  window,  when  she  suddenly 
remarked  to  her  aunt: 

"  O,  auntie,  there  go  the  Jones  chil- 
dren !  They  are  awful.  You  can't 
imagine  how  bad  they  are.  They  tell 
stories  and  disobey  their  mother,  and 
everything;  and  if  they  are  that  bad 
when  they  are  little,  1  just  expect 
they'll  every  one  grow  up  to  be  Yan- 
kees !  " 

With  this  inherent  point  of  view,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  southerner  is 
rather  lamentably  a  creature  of  preju- 
dice; and  yet  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  young  girls  of  that  race,  at  least, 
are  beings  of  such  undeniable  charm 
that  one  may  well  be  forgiven  for  re- 
taining, even  after  full  knowledge  of 
them,  a  prejudice  in  their  favor. — 
Julia  Magruder. 

Qems  of  Thought. 


Grace  is  to  the  body  what  good  sense 
is  to  the  mind. — Rochefoucauld. 

We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare 
action,  but  at  the  reason  of  it. — Stil- 
lingfleet. 

It  is  in  men  as  in  soils,  where  some- 
times there  is  a  vein  of  gold  which  the 
owner  knows  not  of. — Swift. 

The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses 
right,  with  the  most  invincible  resolu- 
tion; who  resists  the  sorest  temptation 
from  within  and  without;  who  bears 
the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully;  who 
is  calmest  in  storms,  and  most  fear- 
less under  menaces  and  frowns;  whose 
reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue  and  on 
God  is  most  unfaltering. — Seneca. 

A  soul  clear  from  prejudice  has  a 
marvelous  advance  towards  tranquility 
and  repose.  Men  that  judge  and  con- 
trol their  judges  do  never  duly  sub- 
mit to  them.  How  much  more  docile 
and  easier  to  be  governed,  both  in  the 
laws  of  religion  and  civil  polity,  are 
simple  and  incurious  minds,  than  those 
over-vigilant  wits  that  will  still  be 
prating  of  divine  and  human  causes? 
There  is  nothing  in  human  invention 
that  carries  so  great  a  show  of  likeli- 
hood and  utility  as  this. — Montaigne. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  take 
care  lest  he  should  hinder  the  efficacy 
of  his  own  instructions.  When  he 
desires  to  gain  the  belief  of  others, 
he  should  show  that  he  believes  him- 
self; and  when  he  teaches  the  fitness  of 
virtue  by  his  reasonings,  he  should, 
by  his  example,  prove  its  possibility; 
thus  much  at  least  may  be  required  of 
him,  that  he  shall  not  act  worse  than 
others  because  he  writes  better,  nor 
imagine  that,  by  the  merit  of  his  gen- 
ius, he  may  claim  indulgence  beyond 
mortals  of  the  lower  classes,  and  be  ex- 
cused for  want  of  prudence  or  neglect 
of  virtue. — Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

A  thousand  little  things,  not  sepa- 
rately to  be  defined,  conspii-e  to]  form 
these  graces,  this  jc  vc  xuix  qiioi,  that 
always  pleases.  A  pretty  person, 
genteel  motions,  a  proper  degree  of 
dress,  an  harmonious  voice,  something 
open  and  cheerful  in  the  countenance, 
but  without  laughing;  a  distinct  and 
propei'ly  varied  manner  of  speak- 
ing; all  these  things,  and  many  others, 
are  necessary  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  the  pleasing. /(' ?ie s«('.s- gwor, 
which  everybody  feels,  though  nobody 
can  describe.  Observe  carefully,  then, 
what  displeases  or  pleases  you  in  others, 
and  be  persuaded  that,  in  general,  the 
same  things  will  please  or  displease 
them  in  you. — Lord  Chesterfield. 

In  hemming  linen  articles  that  one 
wishes  to  fold  evenly  to  a  thread  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  the  linen  and  hem  it 
by  a  pulled  thread,  and  this  is  done  the 
most  perfectlv  when  the  linen  is 
shrvmken  before  the  thread  ig  drawa, 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


How  TO  Fry. — Cooks  should  always 
have  two  frying  pans,  and  a  third,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  large  plate,  for 
omelets,  fritters,  etc.,  if  they  have  no 
saute  pan.  The  pan  must  be  kept 
delicately  clean  and  nice;  the  butter, 
dripping,  lard  or  oil  in  which  the  fish, 
meat,  etc.,  is  fried  must  always  be 
boiling  hot  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fat  must  be  thus  heated  in  the  pan  to 
cover  the  steak,  chop  or  whatever  is 
to  be  fried,  frying  being  actually  boil- 
ing in  fat  instead  of  water.  Mutton 
chops  do  not  require  any  fat  in  the 
pan  with  them;  they  have  enough  in 
themselves,  but  they  must  be  often 
turned  and  moved  about  to  prevent 
them  from  burning.  Of  course  we 
speak  only  of  chops  cooked  plain,  viz, 
without  being  egged  and  bread  crumb- 
ed. Cut  and  skin  the  chop  nicely,  and 
season  it  with  a  little  pepper  before 
putting  it  in  the  pan.  Lamb  cutlets 
and  lamb  chops  must  be  egged  and 
breadcrumbed  twice,  in  order  to  look 
well.  Steaks  should  be  cut  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  for  frying, 
and  should  be  peppered,  but  not  have 
salt  put  on  them  before  they  are  cook- 
ed, as  it  makes  them  hard.  When 
done,  a  little  salt  is  sprinkled  lightly 
over  them.  Cutlets  a  la  maintenon 
and  mullet  are  fried  in  buttered  paper 
covers.  The  first  process  in  frying  is 
to  put  enough  dripping  or  butter  in 
your  pan  to  cover  the  chop  or  steak 
when  the  butter  is  melted.  Then  the 
fat  must  be  made  to  boil  in  the  pan, 
and  when  at  its  greatest  heat  the  sub- 
stance to  be  fried  must  be  plunged  into 
it.  The  pan  must  then  be  lifted  from 
the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two  to  prevent 
the  outside  from  getting  black  before 
the  inside  is  done.  Fish  must  be  well 
dried  before  frying,  in  a  cloth  well 
sprinkled  with  flour,  or  first  they  may 
be  wiped  well,  thoroughly  dried  and 
dredged  with  flour.  Then  egg  is  well 
brushed  over  them  and  fine  bread 
crumbs  is  sprinkled  over  them.  The 
fat  should  be  at  boiling  point  (when  it 
will  no  longer  hiss  or  bubble)  before 
the  fish  is  put  in,  and  it  should  be  well 
covered  by  liquid  butter,  or  oil,  which, 
by  the  way  is  much  the  best  for  frying 
fish  in,  but  of  course  it  is  expensive. 
Lard  and  drippings  are  also  used. 
The  frying  pan  should  never  be  left  for 
a  moment  till  the  fish  is  done. 
Ham  Toast. — Cut  some  thin  slices 


from  a  stale  loaf,  toast  them  and  cut 
them  into  square  pieces.  Put  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  two  beaten  eggs 
into  a  stew-pan  with  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter. Stir  them  two  minutes  over  the 
fire.  Spread  them  over  the  toast  and 
lay  over  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cold  ham  or  tongue,  grated  or  minced 
to  cover  the  eggs.    Serve  very  hot. 

Scotch  Eggs. — Boil  five  eggs  very 
hard,  take  off  the  shells,  and  cover 
over  the  whites  with  a  veal  forcemeat, 
highly  seasoned.  Brush  them  over 
with  the  yolk  of  a  beaten  egg,  bread- 
crumb them  and  fry  them  a  nice 
brown,  and  serve  them  whole  with  a 
little  good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

Batter  For  Frying  Fish.— Beat  up 
an  egg  thoroughly,  and  then  beat  in 
flour  enough  to  make  the  batter  very 
thick,  so  that  enough  of  it  will  adhere 
to  the  fish  dipped  into  it  before  fry- 
ing. Add  a  little  salad  oil,  and  a  little 
nutmeg  and  mace,  if  the  flavor  of  spice 
is  liked.  Dip  the  fish  into  this  batter, 
and  put  each  piece  as  dipped  into  the 
boiling  lard  or  oil. 


bath,  and  be  washed  again  afterwai 
and  dried  before  cooking.    This  treat- 
ment takes  away  the  smoky  as  well  as 
the  salty  taste  of  ham  and  gives  it  al- 
most a  new  flavor. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  pretty  night  or  hall  light  is  secured 
by  placing  globes  of  colored  water  in 
front  of  lighted  candles  placed  on  cor- 
ner brackets. 

It  will  be '  well  to  boil  the  molasses 
to  be  used  for  gingerbread,  or  at  least 
heat  it  very  hot  before  beating  up  the 
cake,  and  it  will  be  greatly  improved. 

Portieres  are  now  suspended  from  the 
hanging  crane  of  carved  wood,  and  can 
close  a  doorway,  shut  off  a  cosy  corner, 
or  at  pleasure  fold  back,  making  a  wall 
hanging  without  taking  up  any  space. 

Here  is  a  way  to  restore  ostrich 
feathers  which  is  much  used  in  Paris: 
Throw  a  big  handful  of  salt  on  the  fire 
and  shake  the  feathers  in  the  heat  of 
the  blaze,  being  careful  not  to  singe 
them. 

Some  of  the  old-fashioned  methods  of 
cooking  and  preparing  food  are  not  to 
be  despised,  even  in  these  days  of  much 
advanced  kitchen  chemistry.  Ham, 
that  good  or  bad  relish,  as  the  cook 
elects,  according  to  her  manipulation 
before  serving  of  the  slices  of  smoked 
pig,  can  be  made  deliciously  nutty  by 
soaking  over  night  in  buttermilk.  Al- 
most any  dairy  will  supply  that  rarity 
of  the  city  kitchen  if  the  request  is 
made,  but  in  its  absence  sweet  milk 
does  very  well.  The  slices  should  be 
washed  before  being  placed  in  the  milk 


New  and  Choice  Candy  Recipes. 

Crcxtm  Walnuts. — The  white  of  an  egg, 
with  enough  confectioner's  sugar  to  ad- 
mit being  shaped  into  balls.  Flavor 
with  vanilla,  and  put  between  two 
halves  of  walnut  meats. 

Buttercups. — Boil  until  it  will  harden 
in  water,  equal  parts  of  sugar,  butter 
and  molasses.  Pour  on  buttered  tins, 
crease  in  squares,  and  set  away  to 
harden. 

Whiti-  Candy. — One  quart  granulated 
sugar,  one  pint  water,  two  tablespoons 
of  vinegar.  Do  not  stir  it,  but  boil  as 
for  molasses  candy  and  pull  it.  Have 
a  dish  near  by  with  vanilla  in  it,  and 
work  in  enough  to  flavor  as  you  pull  it. 
Set  away  to  harden. 

Orange  or  Lemon  Drops. — Grate  the 
rind  of  one  orange  or  lemon,  and 
squeeze  the  juice,  taking  care  to  reject 
the  seeds,  add  to  this  a  pinch  of  tartaric 
acid,  then  stir  in  confectioner's  sugar 
until  it  is  stiff  enough  to  form  into  small 
balls  the  size  of  small  marbles.  This  is 
delicious  candy. 

Maple  Candy. — Take  two  lbs.  of 
maple  sugar,  one  pint  or  less  of  warm 
water;  boil  until  it  becomes  hard  when 
dropped  into  cold  water  or  on  a  cold 
plate.  Then  add  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cider  vinegar.  When  it  is 
done  pour  thinly  into  tin  pans. 

Molasses  Candy. — Boil  molasses  over 
a  moderately  hot  fire,  and  stir  it  con- 
stantly. When  it  is  supposed  to  be 
done,  which  may  be  known  when  it  be- 
comes hard  if  dropped  into  cold  water, 
add  a  little  vinegar  to  make  it  brittle, 
and  such  flavoring  ingredients  as  may 
be  preferred.  Pour  off  into  buttered 
tin  pans.  If  the  candy  is  to  contain 
nuts  of  any  kind,  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  pan  before  pouring  the  candy. 

Twi.st  Candy. — Boil  six  lbs.  of  common 
sugar  and  one  quart  of  water  over  a 
.slow  fire  tor  half  an  hour  without 
skimming.  When  boiled  enough  take  it 
off;  then  with  clean  hands  rubbed  with 
butter,  take  that  which  is  partially 
cooled  and  pull  it  the  same  as  molasses 
candy,  until  it  is  bright;  then  twist  or 
braid  it  and  cut  into  convenient  lengths. 

These  recipes  have  been  chemically 
tested  by  the  Amvrica7i  Analyst  and 
pronounced  safe  and  wholesome. 


(OYAL  Baking  Pow- 
der is  indispensable  to 
finest  cookery  and  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience 
of  modern  housekeeping. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  makes  hot 
bread  wholesome.  Perfectly  leav- 
ens without  fermentation.  Qual- 
ities that  are  peculiar  to  it  alone. 

ROYAL  BAKINQ  POWDER  CO.,  10«  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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Why  is  Oleomargarine  Indiges- 
tible? 


It  is  a  favorite  sayinfj  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  oleomargarine  that  it  is  just 
as  digestible  and  wholesome  as  butter. 
This  is  not  true,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  be  true.  First  as  to  its 
digestibility.  Butter  melts  in  the 
human  stomach  at  89.6°  to  94.4!t°,  and 
jiasses  readily  into  pancreatic  L-mulsiou 
and  digestion.  As  will  be  seen,  this  is 
at  a  point  below  the  natural  heat  of 
the  human  body.  There  is  no  gastric 
or  nervous  strain  necessary  to  expel  it 
from  the  stomach,  for  it  is  a  substance 
designed  by  nature  for  food  in  its  own 
unchanged  state.  Olemargariiie  melts 
at  10;r  to  108  32°.  The  heat  of  the 
human  body  is  not  sufficient  to  emul- 
sify it.  and  it  remains  adead,  inert  sub- 
stance, and  causes  severe  nervous  ten- 
sion and  a  forced  gastric  action  to  ex- 
pel it  from  the  stomach.  This  fact 
alone  will  show  that  it  is  not  as  diges- 
tible as  butter.  Besides,  it  is  not  as 
wholesome. 

Invariably  butter  advertises  its  own 
condition.  No  man  or  woman  need  be 
deceived  thereby.  Any  admixture  of 
deleterious  elements  is  told  at  once  in 
a  loss  of  flavor.  It  is  composed  of 
what  are  known  as  the  basic  fats, 
stearine,  oleine,  palmatine  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  delicate  flavoring  oils, 
all  highly  conducive  to  digestion. 
Oleomargarine  is  composed  of  stearine 
and  palmatine  mainly:  and  in  a  condi- 
tion unfit  for  digestion.  It  is  i-endered 
at  a  low  temperature  not  above  120°  F., 
and  any  man  ought  to  know  that  this 
is  not  enough  to  destroy  any  germs  of 
disease  or  infection  which  quite  natur- 
ally might  come  to  it  from  its  slaughter- 
house surroundings.  We  admonish 
people  to  cook  their  ham  and  pork 
most  thoroughly,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  trichina  and  other  diseases.  Such 
cooking  subjects  the  meat  from  212°  to 
HoO°  of  heat;  yet  we  are  told  that 
oleomargarine  is  wholesome,  coming 
from  the  same  derivation  and  rendered 
at  a  temperature  that  little  more  than 
warms  it.— Hoard's  Dairyman. 


A  NEW  TIRE  for  bicycles  is  made  on 
the  plan  of  the  pneumatic,  but  has  a 
series  of  transverse  rubber  disks  with- 
in the  tube,  dividing  its  interior  into  a 
number  of  independent  air  chambers. 
Should  one  chamber  be  punctured  the 
whole  tire  will  not  collapse,  but  the 
two  adjoining  chambers,  being  still  in- 
flated, will  enable  the  rider  to  continue 
his  journey  until  the  break  can  bo  re- 
paired. 

$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  reader  of  tliis  jiiipi'r  will  In-  iiluasi'd  to  learn 
thut  there  is  at  leasi  one  ilreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  aU  its  stages,  and 
that  is  catarrh.  Hall  s  ( 'alarrh  l  ure  is  the  onl.v 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  beinw  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall  s  ( "atarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  ilirectly  on  the  hl(Hid  and 
mucous  surfaci's  of  the  system,  Iherehy  destro.v- 
intr  the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  [.'ivinK  the 
patient  strenKth  t)y  ImildinR  up  the  constitution 
and  assistintr  nature  in  doing  its  work.  'I'he  pro- 
prii'tors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers 
that  they  offer  (^ne  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
that  it  fails  to  cure.   Send  tor  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,      F.  .1,  CHENKY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
<9".Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


A  London  paper  asserts  that  the 
bulk  of  the  artificial  plumage  worn  by 
ladies  is  manufactured  from  cheap 
poultry  feathers,  that  whole  birds  are 
usually  made-up  specimens  which  never 
flew  in  air,  and  that  such  once  living 
gems  as  the  humming-bird  and  king- 
fisher have  ])ractically  become  extinct 
in  the  fashion  market. 


EXTRA^CHRI^^^ 

lO  POUNDS  OF  OUR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

75=Cent  Teas, 

PACKED  IN  A  CANISTER,  FOR  $5.00. 
GIVEN  FREE 

With  each  ( 'anister 
Vour  choice  nf  any  of  the  following  BBAUTIKUL 
AND  USEFUL  PkliSENTS: 

A  very  pretty  Decoraied  Ui-eakfast  Set  of  18  |ir«. 

A  l)eainiful  Eiiirraved  Water  Si^l  of  s  pes. 

A  pair  of  Handsonii-  V.ises.  12  Ins.  hixh. 

A  i>alr  of  Elet'aiit  Bisque  Kliciires. 

A  dalniv  Ftvi' O'clock  Tele-a-Tele  Tea  Sot  of  ii  in  s 

A  set  of  China  Cake  Plates.  Cupids. 

A  .set  of  U.iiuiv  Thill  China  Dee.  Cups  and  Saucers. 

All  e.Miulsile  Dec.  China  Salad  Set. 

A  pretty  De<-.  China  Ice  Cn-aiii  Sei. 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

52  to  5S  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


VWrtlNTED  1 
PoHitiou   as    Maiiag^er   t>ii   h    l.Hrg*^  Kariii. 

Tnorough  acquaintance  with  Stock  Raising.  Dairy 
Business.  General  FarnilnK.  Kxperlence  In  forelff" 
countries:  French.  Eiitrllsh.  German  correspond 
eice:  Bookkeeititif;:  Gradtiate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  in  (ieiniany.  P.  O.  Ijox  ISio.  Baki-rsliuld, 
i  Kern  County.  Cal. 

'  =r;WELLMACHINERYw»rks. 


@ 

lORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STKONGEST. 

Ma<lc-  In  230  8l)'leH. 
For  either  roud  or  Btiible  use. 
All  Bbapps,  sizes  and  qualities 
Wm.  Aviti->  »t  Sons,  Philad^ 

S.\N  FHANCISCO,  CAI,. 

Incoui'ohateii  Ackii..  1H74 


i.r  t....i~. 

AdaliiMUtine  proc-s*,;  cnii  lal 
IchI  Artesian  Pumpin,^  lOir 
L«tushelpTnil.  TIIE  AMEKICAN  WEI. 
Aarora,  In.;   Chlcaco,  lU.;  ~ 


InllcrlM 

k  b\  si,.am.  Air,  etc, 
WOKK8, 
Dallai,  Tex. 


5T.  JACOB5  OIL  is  tbc  Perfect  CURE  for 

NEURALGIA 

WITHOUT  RELAP5E,  COL.L./VPSE,  A^ISHAP?  or  PERHAPS- 


Capital  Paid  I'p  Sl.OOO.OdU 

KeKerve  Fund  and  Undivided  FroHtg,  130,(HI0 
l>lvldendH  Paid  to  Storkholderi). . ..  M3'.i.000 

 UPKICEK8  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER. . .  .Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretar.v. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Sliver.  Bills  of  Excbaii«:e  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Spectalt.v. 

January  I,  ISiU.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


We  iiianufaelim)  t.ho  celehraltrd  .Asplinvall  I'otato  I'laiiter.  A-pinwall  I'otalo  t  utler. 
Aspinwall  I'ari^i  llri'en  SpiiiiUler,  eti-.  Every  niai  lilne  warranted.  These  niaehines 
greatly  redm-e  thi'  eo-t  of  rai-iin;  potatoes.    Send  lor  Free  IIIUKtrHled  Catalo-riie. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,      48  Sabin  St.,   Jackso.1,  Mich.      a  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 


Business  Col I^gc. 

34  Post  Street,      -  San  Fraui-isco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  (College  Instructs  In  Short  hand.  Type- Writing. 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy.  Penni.mshlp.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches.  .■tn<l  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  nioiitlift.  SVe  bav*'  Hlxte»Mi 
teachers  and  givf  individual  Instrueiion  to  all  oiir 
pupils 


IIUOKI'JK  &  VU..  .XgeulH.  Mi  and  IX  Driinini  Street.  San  Francisco.  CaL 


The  Efficiency  of  Centrifugal 
Pumps. 

The  results  of  some  e.xpcrimcuts  on 
the  efficiency  of  centrifugal  pumps  re- 
cently matJe  on  the  Continent  have 
been  published  in  the  Mrr/imiirs'  Wmlil,  i 
and  are  of  interest  as  indicatinjy:  how 
frequently  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
theoretically  require  modification  in 
practice.  The  design  of  the  ])uiiip  was 
such  that  the  discharge  through  the 
wheel  casing  was  taken  through  a  nar- 
row orifice  extending  around  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  casing.  This 
orifice  gradually  widened  outward,  to 
allow  the  water  to  arrive  without  j 
sliock  in  a  spiral  collector  surrounding 
the  pump  and  leading  into  the  dis- 
charge pipe.  The  width  of  the  orifice 
was  such  as  to  give  the  required  flow 
at  the  velocity  due  to  the  head  against 
the  pump,  with  an  allowance  of  (i.H  for 
contraction.  The  maximum  mechanical 
efficiency  of  the  pump  was  found  1o  be 
only  fifty-eight  per  cent,  and  occurred 
only  with  the  greatest  flow — about  5.4 
gallons.  The  maximum  efficiency  for 
any  given  rate  of  delivery  occurred 
when  the  lift  was  between  fifty  and 
sixty  feet.  Another  pump  was  con- 
structed after  these  trials,  in  which 
the  form  of  the  blades  and  of  the  casing 
was  altered  from  that  first  adopted, 
and  with  this  pump  an  efficiency  of 
sixty-five  per  cent  was  obtained,  with 
a  discharge  of  <).<!  gallons  under  a  head 
af  65.6  feet,  and  an  efficiency  of  sixty- 
eight  per  cent  with  a  discharge  of  7.8 
gallons  under  a  head  of  32.8  feet. 


HiM  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualldetl 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thorrnighly  practical. 
Send  for  CIrcuiar.  r.  s.  HALEY.  Sec. 


Cement  pipe,  if  properly  made,  is 
said  to  be  quite  as  strong  as  the  vitri- 
fied pipe  more  commonly  used  for  sew- 
ers, and  can  lie  made  in  large  sizes  for 
considerably  less.  Brooklyn  is  one  of 
the  very  few  cities  in  this  country 
which  continues  to  use  the  cement  pipe 
in  preference  to  the  vitrified,  and,  al- 
though the  former  is  more  porous  than 
the  latter,  its  use  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory, 


EmUPRISE 


INNED  ^« 

MeatClioppe 

rOR  <  IlDlM'INli 

Sausage  Meat, 

Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics, 
Tripe,  (&c.,  dec. 

For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade 

The  Enterprise  ^Tg  Co,' 

Third  &  Dauphin  StK.,  Philada.' 
SEND  KOR  (  ATALOtiUE,  UtE 


rni  and  F'iresidp  hay k  : 
"  It  is  the  only  Meat  <'hopi)pr 
I'  ever  .saw  that  we  Would 
give  house  room.   It  has 
proven  such  a  very  use- 
ful machine  that  we 
want  our  readers  to 
enjoy   its  benellU 
with  us." 


Guaranteed 
to  CHOP, 
Not  GRIND 
the  Meat. 


Ameriran 

AgrlrulturiRt  iis)h  : 

'  We  have  given  this 
Meat  t'hopper  a  thorough 
iul  with  most  satlsfac- 
reaullK.    They  excel 
anytiiiPf;  of  the  kind  made 
u  either  hemisphere." 


'  mkCiJit  Patfmt 
.OUR 


SPEHPY  FLOUK  COr^r  ANY 
S»H  FRkhCISCU  OFFiCE.  2Z  C<l.i>[U)>lk  S' 


4 


AIR  RUmR 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AKD  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COriBINED. 


TREE  -  \A//\SI-I. 

OII\/e«  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Ture  Potash. 

T.    \A/.   JACK.SOIS  CCJ. 
Sole  Amenta.     -      -       No.  226  Market  .Street 


CO/V\F>OUIND    EING  I  IN  E 

With  only  one  valve  and  GKEATKST  KCONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  satne  horse  power. 

— ^^^^   MA.NUFACTURED  HY^-^^^^^^ 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  IT>. 


G85  Sixth  Street,  Sun  Franci»< 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

739  riARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC 

Sena  sT^np  (pr  P»t»l9fue. 


1/   IGStlS  DRUMMST  S.F.^ 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


December  22,  1894. 
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The  Russian  Cream  Separator. 

On  another  page  of  the  Rural  will 
be  seen  the  advertisement  of  P.  M. 
Sharpies,  extensively  known  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a 
leading  manufacturer  of  cream  separa- 
tors and  other  dairy  supplies.  The 
Sharpies  belt  separators  have  already 
achieved  an  enviable  reputation  among 
the  dairymen  of  California  and  Oregon, 
but  the  '■  Russian  "  having  been  on  the 
market  little  more  than  two  years,  is 
not  so  well  understood  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  it  should  be  and  as  it  is  among 
the  dairymen  of  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States. 

The  pronounced  advantage  claimed 
for  the  "Russian"  over  the  old-style 
belt  machine  is,  that  while  being  equal 
in  all  other  respects,  it  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  an  engine,  as  it  prac- 
tically combines  an  engine  and  separa- 
tor within  itself,  and  only  requires  a 
small  amount  of  steam  from  a  boiler 
which  is  always  an  essential  part  of 
the  equipment  of  creameries. 

A  brief  description  of  the  "  Russian," 


adaptability  and  unbounded  facilities 
for  turning  out  immense  quantities  of 
dairy  products,  as  well  as  the  general 
awakening  among  farmers  to  the  great 
importance  of  this  industry,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if,  before  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  this  State  should 
prove  herself  to  be  the  banner  pro- 
ducer of  butter  and  cheese,  as  she  has 
already  done  in  some  other  lines  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Certainly  it  will  not 
be  for  lack  of  improved  appliances,  as 
the  great  progress  made  in  this  direc- 
tion within  the  last  decade  clearly  indi- 
cates. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solieitors  for  Pacific  Coaitt. 


roR  THK  WRKK  KNDTNG  DEC.  -I, 
Bkrakdown  CiiiN— M.  S.  Harker  Eugene 

Ogii. 

.'i.'W..S44.— Dkntai,  Knoink— .T.  A.  &  B.  A  .Tefferv 
S.  F. 

.530,»47.— VOTrNfi   Machine— J.  Moui-ot,  Modesto 
Cal. 

.5:H0,24I.— Dumping  Wagon— J.  C.  Prootor,  Dalhis 

Ogn. 

.5.'i(),2.51.— Huggy  Shaft— H.  G.  Vauglian,  S.  F. 
.™,A52.-Nait.  Set— C.  G.  White,  Woodland,  Cal. 
53(J,875.— Rotating  Motor— W.  H.  Willey  Santa 
Monica,  Cal. 

.530,149.— Coffee  Percolator— H.  Wilson,  Indian 
Diggings,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foi-elgrn  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  for  lelegraphlc  order).  American  and 
Puretg-n  patents  obtained,  and  g-eneral  patent  busi- 
ness for  PacLHc  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Choice  Citrus  Trees  and  Straw- 
berry Specialties. 


aiueu  uy  a  giance  at  tlie  accoiiipanyiiig 
cut,  will  enable  any  one  to  understand 
the  novel  features  of  its  simple  mechan- 
ism: The  bowl  with  its  sjiindlo  is  the 
only  part  that  moves.  As  can  be  seen, 
the  spindle  sets  in  the  oil  chamber 
which  is  closed  at  the  bottom.  The 
chamber  is  filled  with  oil  before  stai-t- 
ing  and  needs  no  additional  oil  even  in 
the  very  longest  run.  A  jet  of  steam 
strikes  the  bucket  ring,  which  can  be 
seen  surrounding  the  bowl,  and  in  that 
simple  manner  drives  it  to  full  speed 
without  other  gearing  of  any  kind. 

In  addition  to  dispensing  with  the 
use  of  a  separate  engine,  this  machine 
has  other  claims  to  supei'iority  and 
convenience,  as  here  noted:  The  simi)le 
turning  on  or  off  of  a  steam  valve  starts 
or  stops  the  "  Russian."  It  will  set  in 
any  corner,  needing  but  two  feet 
square  of  Hooi-  space.  It  can  be  thor- 
oughly and  completely  cleaned  in  four 
or  five  minutes.  It  requires  little  or 
no  watching  after  being  properly 
started,  but  is  automatic  in  oj^eration. 
No  attention  need  be  paid  to  exact  pres- 
sure on  steam  boiler,  as  steam  separa- 
tor is  self-regulting  in  this  respect. 

As  regards  safety,  the  bowls  are  ab- 
solutely burst-pi'oof.  The  moving  parts 
are  entirely  enclosed,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  every  other  separator, 
and  thus  avoiding  the  danger  present 
in  all  others  from  this  cause.  Wc  have 
nevei-  heard  of  the  slightest  injury  to 
an  operator  of  one  of  these  separators. 

The  first  "Russian"  ever  sold  was 
started  over  two  years  ago  and  has 
been  in  daily  use  ever  since.  One  dol- 
lar will  more  than  cover  every  cost  of 
repairs  to  this  time.  Some  oil  must  be 
used,  but  less  than  one-tenth  the  oil 
necessary  with  any  other  separator 
suffices  foi-  the  Russian."  The  ma- 
chine has  almost  no  weai'ing  parts,  as 
an  inspection  of  the  cut  will  show. 

A  great  deal  of  additional  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  in  regard  to  tife 
Sharpies  sejjarators,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  latest  mechanical  appliances  con- 
nected with  and  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  modern  creamery, 
by  sending  for  special  catalogue  No.  1 
to  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco, 
who  are  the  Pacific  coast  agents  for 
the  "Russian,"  and  also  large  manu- 
facturers of  dairy  supplies  of  every 
description. 

Having  in  view  California's  peculiar 


The  greatest  importance  in  fruit  culture  is  in 
starting  right,  with  the  best  and  most  profitable 
varieties.  It  never  pays  to  plant  a  poor,  cheap 
tree  or  variety,  in  any  kind  of  fruit,  no  more  than 
it  does  to  raise  poor,  scrawny  live  stock.  The 
Home  Nurseries  of  Pasadena  have  the  finest  stock 
of  Citrus  Trees  of  the  best  varieties  raised  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  also  a  fine  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants  of  the  tried  and  truly  best  varieties, 
amongst  the  rest  the  wonderful  Arizona  Kverbear- 
ing.  Also  a  large  stock  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  varieties  of  Deciduous  Trees  and  Vines. 
Write  to  the  Proprietors  for  information  and 
prices.   Hewitt  &  Corson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


The  Press  Clipping  Bureau, 

.•ilO  Mcratgomer.v  street.  San  Francisco,  deals  in  all 
kinds  of  newspaper  information,  business  and 
personal. 


DRIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

IT  WILL  OONTItOL  THB  MOAT 
Dl  I  VIOIOUS  HORSB. 

75,000  80ld  In  1891. 
100,000 sold  In  1893. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  niHlleri  X  C  for  1 1  Hfl 
Nickel,  81.50.  *I»UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cti>.  extra. 

K  ^('1  XK,  W  )A. 


RACINE  MiUf  ABIE  IRON  CO. 


WANTED—^  TO    RENT   OR  BUY 
inPROVED  FARM 

Of  forty  or  eighty  acres  near  the  coast.  Send  de- 
scription and  price  to  C.  KRITGER,  PfeitTer, 
Kansas 


WORK  HORSE  WANTED 

In  exchange  for  Almond  or  French  Prune  Trees, 
one  year  old.  R.  .7.  STEVES,  Box  K^H,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


PILES. 

BICURA  TREATJVIENT  CLIRES  THEM     Se  jt 

postpaid  for  .50c.    BICURA  CO.,  .SIO  California 
San  Francisco. 


To  Orange- Growers. 

The  largest  crop  and  best  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  containing 


nc«o) 


Not  Less  than  120/0  Actual  Potash. 

I    This  is  equally  true  of  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Our  books  on  Potash  are  sent  free.    They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  sav« 
SOU  dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

.MKYKR.AV|I,S<)N  *  CO..  i  1  O  Hatteiy  .Street.  San  Frani  is.o.  ISole  ARents  for  the  Pacilic  Coast, 


Protect  Your  Trees 


-WITH- 


rfi  Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 


PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  189,S. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  International 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost  sunburn 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests.  ' 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descrintive  cir- 
culars. ' 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  manufaoturer  of  F»atent  Tule  Cov/ers. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Store  Your  Grain  \A/here  Your  Best  ^^sssssssn^ 
"—aoaz^^ Interests  \A/ill  Always  t>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

PORT  COST/*. 

Capacit.v  of  Warehouse,  50,(100  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


220  Market  St, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


ESTABLISHED  1863 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  (toast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  ro  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agenc.v-    We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  natini      "  " '     "  ■'         ■  ■  " 
brary,  and  record  of  original  cus 
be  ottered  home  inventors  by  other  ageuci 

practice  before  the  Offlce,  ;irid  tin-  frequent  cxainination  of  patents  already  granted  for  th^e  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  u;-  enables' us  to  give  advice  whfcli  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  now  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWRY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St  "s  F 


t  the  world.     In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
s  in  our  offlce,  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
  The  information  a(-cuinnlated  through  long  and  careful 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Jdiinuil. 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Houe.v 


G.W.  YORK  &  CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
riHICAGO,  ILl^lNOIS. 


(Established  1801). 
Weekly  .  32  pages.   $1  a  year. 
160 -page 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Tlveir  History,  Culture  aixl  Curiiif;. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or 


AT  •  FOLKS  • 

nsim  "ANTi.eoRpni.uNK  rii.r.s'Mone  is  iti'i.  8 

month  .  Cii-^p  no  Bi.  k  iirsv.t^nntain  nn  poi«iin  niiH  nnver 
fall.  Sold  hv  nru?ni«l«  pvprvwhiTi-  or  >c  iit  l.»  mull  Par- 
tloulars(9ealed)  4c.  WILCOX  SPKCIFlC  06.  Phlla.  Pa,. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7      3  /YlrtFfKET  STREET, 
San  Fuancisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :    A.  VAN  DER  WAILIEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores  Sii!r>;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assa.vin(?,S.W.  Established  lHli4.  Send  for  Circular. 


IIOIIICI.K 
Brpcrli'.fladeri 

S5.00. 
RIFLES  $1.76] 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  SIS 

All  klncln  o.<t-Jiprr  ihnn  cl«<- 
where.  ll«iforr  you  buy  icn'l 
^U«n(i  for '10  pn^e  cntAlofUo. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

HatnaiDSI.,CiDclnBatt,0. 


I  Bv  QUSTAV  EISEN. 

I     This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industrv 
1  in  California.    It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil 
Hard.  Prof.  Wlckson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetniore  and  a 
innUllude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 
I     Sold  only  hv  Thk  Ukwkv  Piiiii.isni.NG  Co.,  or  Its 
!  aKi'iits  at  the  uniform  i)rU'e  of  »:{.<)0.  poslagiM)re- 
pald.   Orders  shoukt  be  atUlressed: 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

iS/iO  Market  Street,  San  Frauclsco,  Cal. 


Orapp  Cliltlire  Ip  Cali/ofpia. 


Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange 
is  extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State,  a  book  giving  the  rosnlts  of  experience  in 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  tfrowth  of  the  fruit  has 
been  longest  pursued  will  he  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  w;is  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  nian.v  ye.ars 
of  prarilleal  expei-lenc^e  and  ot)Kervatfon  In  the 
K-njwih  of  the  fi-iill.  It  is  a  well  pi  liil.Ml  li:iiiil-t)ook 
o! '}Ti  pages,  and  treats  of  nursery  practice,  plantint.' 
of  ortint^e  orchards,  cultivation  and  irrigation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  Is  sent.  p<»s1pald.  at  the  i-edueed  price  of 
in  cents  per  copy.  In  clolh  blmlhnf.  Addn^ss  THK 
DEWF.Y  PUHLlSHlNt;  CO..  ),ulillsher»  I'.nillc  lluml 
Pims,  22(1  Market  Street.  San  Fraiu-lsco,  Cal. 

ACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Is  the  L;irgesl  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the 
West.    Established  1870.    Trial  Subscriptions,  50c 
forSmos.  or  ja.4U  a  year  (till  further  notice).  The. 
Uewey  Publlshtng:  Co.,  220  Market,  San  Francisco. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— One  lot  of  31,;ili4  bushels  of  blue  stem 
wheat  has  just  been  sold  at  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
for  31.80  cents  per  bushel.  It  will  be  shipped 
to  an  exporting  firm  at  Portland. 

— Four  more  British  Columbia  salmon  can- 
neries have  been  .sold  to  an  English  sj'ndi- 
cate — the  Lighthouse  cannery  on  the  Fraser, 
two  on  the  Naas  river  and  one  on  the  Skeena: 
$30,000  was  paid  for  the  former. 

—The  Washington  Cedar  Company  has  in- 
corporated at  Seattle,  capital  stock  $3(X), 000,  to 
lease  all  the  shingle  mills  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  numbering  '.234,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  controlling  the  red  cedar  .shingle  trade. 

—The  South  Yuba  Water  Company  asks 
Sacramento  foi'  a  franchise  to  bring  in  electric 
energy  for  power,  light  and  heat  into  that 
city  from  the  power  site  at  Newcastle,  thirty 
miies  distant.  This  company  is  now  installing 
plants  for  lighting  Auburn,  Rocklin,  New- 
castle and  Penryn  with  electricity  and  claims 
to  be  able  to  furnish  4500  horse  power  for  Sac- 
ramento. 

— What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  plow  in 
the  world  is  owned  by  Richard  (iird,  of  Chino, 
Cal.  This  immense  .sod  turner  stands 
eighteen  feet  high  and  weighs  3(),0(M)  pounds. 
It  runs  by  steam,  is  provided  with  twelve 
inch  plowshares  and  is  capable  of  plowing 
fifty  acres  of  land  per  day.  It  consumes  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and 
usually  travels  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour. 

—The  United  States  battle  ship  Monterey 
left  the  harbor  of  Fairhaven  recently,  when 
she  lay  at  anchor  fi(M)  yards  from  a  coal  dock, 
and  sailed  up  Puget  Sound  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
to  fill  her  bunkers  with  Canadian  coal  from 
the  Comox  mine,  near  Vancouver,  because  she 
could  get  it  *1  a  ton  cheaper  than  on  this  side 
of  the  border.  Why  ;  Because  the  Dominion 
coal  is  mined  by  Chinamen  who  are  paid  $1  a 
day.  The  Fairhaven  coal  is  mined  by  white 
men  who  demand  $3. 

— The  Genei-al  Electrical  Company,  which 
has  the  contract  for  carrying  the  electric  cur- 
rent from  Folsom  dam  to  Sacramento  City  for 
use  for  power,  light  and  heat,  has  sublet  the 
contract  for  poles,  and  work  on  the  line  is  to 
be  commenced  at  once.  The  line  will  be 
twenty  miles,  the  longest  transmission  line  in 
the  world.  A  double  row  of  poles  will  be 
used,  each  carrying  sixteen  copper  wires. 
The  dam  and  canal  are  already  completed  and 
work  is  being  pushed  an  the  power  house. 


A   SMART    YOUNG  MAX 

Can  always  get  a  good  business  situation,  if 
qualified.  The  best  way  to  qualify  himself  is 
by  a  course  of  study  in  an  institution  whose 
graduates  require  no  "breaking  in,"  but  who 
can  go  right  ahead  and  prove  themselves  of 
immediate  value  to  their  employers.  Such  an 
institution  is  the  Pacific  Business  College. 
Write  to  T.  A.  Robinson,  320  Post  St.,  regard- 
ing terms,  etc.  Business  men  needing  com- 
petent help  can  be  supplied  free  of  charge. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  only  to  address  Dewet  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reaxrms  why  Pacific  Coaat 
Inventors  should  patrtmize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  tlie  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States. 
Canada,  Mexico,  all  British  colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  dulv  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Patent 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  jKitrons 
number  many  thousands,  to"  whom  we  refer 
\yith  confidence,  as  men  of  influence  and  re- 
liability. Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency  can 
afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  fii-m. 


A  NEW  APPARATUS  in  Londoii  ex- 
tracts teeth  by  electricity. 

STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  .stockholders 
of  the  Columbian  liankins  Company  will  be  held  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  i'-Vi  Hush  street,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  M.  on  Saturday,  .January  12,  ISU.'j,  for  the 
purpose  of  eleetinf?  seven  directors  to  serve  the 
ensuing  year,  and  for  the  transaetion  of  such  other 
business  as  may  come  before  the  mei-tinjf. 

I  J.  TRI'MAN,  President. 

C.  O.  PERRY.  Secretary. 


ANNU/\L  mEEXI  INC. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  GRANGERS'  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
for  the  election  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year, 
will  take  place  at  the  olllce  of  the  Bank,  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on 
TUESDAY,  the  8th  day  of  January,  189.'>,  at  1 
o'clock  p.  M.  ALBERT  MONTPliLLIER, 

Cashier  and  Manager. 

San  Francisco,  December  4th,  1894. 


Breeders'  Directory.  _ 

six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  KL'KKl!:,  626  Market  St..  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns:  urade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Plga. 

JKRSKYS— The  heat  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MI  KPIIY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shortliorii  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

M.  U.  HOPKINS,  Petalurna.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  tor  sale. 


PKTEK  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S  P..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  '21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Huraes,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


.JERSEYS  AND  HOI.STEIN.S,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock;  alao  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Nile*  &  I'o..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  18T6. 


Poultry. 


FOK  SALE  —  400  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Cockerels  for  the 
farmer  s  flock  cheaj).  Eggs  In  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  anything  you  want  In  Ply- 
mouth Rocka.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekln  Ducks. 
I  have  hundreds  as  good  as  can  be  found  In 
America.  I  guarantee  satisfaction:  solicit  cor- 
respondence. Reference.  People's  B.-tnk,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.   J.  W.  Forgeus,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


m'FF  LE<iHORNS  Thoroughbred  young  Slock 

for  sale.  Eggs,  $1.  P!  and  ».S  per  IS.  C.W.Hansen. 
San  Mateo.  Cal. 


WILLI.V.'VI  >" I LES&«:0.,Loa  Angeles. Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs- 


CALIF»»RNIA  POl'LTRY  FAR.-H,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WELLIN<:T0N'S    IMPROVEIJ     EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.    Ever.v  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petalurna.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  HljRKE,«'Ji;  Market  St., S.  F.—BERKSHIRES. 


.•>!.  .MILLER,  Ellslo.  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


FORTY  HEAD  Berkshlres  and  Poland  Chinas. 
Chas.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton.  Cal.   Box  IIKi. 


,1.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


BERKSHIRES  ANl>  I'OL.VNU-CHINA  HOG.S, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stetns.  Win.  Niles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1H7H. 

TYLER  ItEACH,  S;in  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 


V<»u  C'an  I^argely  IncreaHe 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator anil  enKajcing^  In  the  chicken 
buHln*'Hs.  Send  Hiamp  for  our 
catalog-ue  of  IncubatorB.  Wire 
N»'tiin^.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try AppllancpH  generally.  Hemem- 

}>,  r  thi  lirst  u  r/w  r/w*j/>«^<r  pacific 

INTUIiATOR  CO.,  liilT  Ca8tro  St.. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

1313  Myrtle  .Street,  Oxklund,  Cal. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TTTRTI  PF  JUBILEE,  JUBILEE. —The  late  Im- 
<)uuxi^L.>-.,  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  tne  list.  It  Is  a  perfect  self-regtilating 
hot  wiiter  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  200,  aoo  and  ."iOO-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  F.  WHITMAN.  Agent.  tMb  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda, Cal,   Send  for  circular. 


F^RANK.    /\.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Uosa  National 
Bank.)   Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.  C  W/hlte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  OroiA/n  L^&gtiorns, 
Barred  I  *  1  y  rfi  o  ij  t  hi  Roclcs, 
Black  /Vllnorcas.  "^^g^^^ 

Eggs,  »3  per  13. "W  «-Send  for  Circular. 


1? 


NEW  P^CE  CATALOGUE 

And  Guide  to  Poulir;  Baisera  for  1S95. 
Contains  over  13U  tioM  illustriitumt-  nhow- 
inK  a  photo  of  tha  Ifirwest  hennery  in  the 
west.  Gives  b«Ht  iiIhiib  for  poultry  Moumb, 
sure  remedies noa  recipe**  for  all  diseatteo, 
also  Tftluablo  information  on  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden  Bent  for  only  10  cents. 

John fiauBcher,  Jr., P.O.  Boion.Freeport,  til. 


MECHAM  &  FRITSCH, 

Importers  at  ItreederM  ol   Keil  I'lilled  I 


We  have  •-HXl  he 
DevonH.  Bulls 
cominuTilcation 
FKITSCH  P.  i.il 


Entirely  of  Steel  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market.    Write  for  descriptive  Cirrnlar. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

No.        Park  St.,    MANSFIELD,  O. 


NOW  READY  Handsomest  and  Most  Valu. 

able  Publication  ever  given  reader*  a(  lurf  literature.  Us 
statistics  are  accurate  and  complete.  Its  Illustrations  are 
the  finest  and  Its  special  article*  are  by  the  best  writers. 
PniCE  SOc,  but  free  to  subscriber*  bealnnlno  with  this 
No.  1  year,  weekly  $2,  THE  HORSE  REVIEW  CO.,  Chicago. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

TlionnandH  In  Sue* 
oeHftful  Operation. 

SIMI'ir,  fKKFErr,  mj 

s/-:l  f- KKiiri.A  Tisii. 
<>uaranteed  tohatcha 
larser  percentB«e  of 
fertile  eggs,  at  lesM  ront, 
than  any  other  loon  bator. 
fc^andtic.for  Illas.OatAl(ig. 
circulars  Free. 
8EO.  n.  8TAHL.1 14l«l««a.«tbsi..<)nlin-y.lll. 


ilNGUBATORSI 

We  Warrant  J 

•k  iMTU*.  POrLTRT  FOR  PROnT''mllf  pfTST 

^  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Quincy 


T.>H»tcb80p«r  c«ni.8KLi  Rioduti»< 
DunbU.  OoiTCOt  In  FrinclpU.  LMdrr  .JL, 
M  Wcrrld't  Pslr.  eots.  Id  nanps  tat  ^ 

1-Rock  InrorrnKtlon.  if 

II.* 


HE  IMPROVED 


logue 
Scents' 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chiokens  hy  .'Jteam 
Absolutely  nelf-reeulntinK. 
The  simplest,  most  ri'lliilile 
and  cheapest  (lr8t-cluK,s  flutrher 
n  the  market  Circulars  free 
TEIi&CO.,  Qutncr,  lU. 


— H 

5e 

A  REGULAR  "SPELLBINDER." 

We  hear  of  Inanimate  tilings  which  "speak 
for  theinselves,"  al«o  of  .speakers  whose 
eUxiiienee  holds  the  heiirers  "spell  iKiiind." 
That's  the  way  the  Page  talks,  hut  Instead  of 
uncorklnK  Its  eUKiuenec.  It  iinrollK  Itself. 
This  Is  especially  the  case  wlien  an  unruly 
animal  undertakes  to  hold  an  argument  witn 
It.  We  will  Kladly  send  yon  a  speaklnjf 
likeness  of  this  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  (Mich. 


t'OlJLTliY/lfll)  gJOClt  feOOl<. 

NlLKB'  new  manual  and  reference  book  on  siibjeeta 
connected  with  succeHSfnl  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  Pacltlc  Coast.    A  New  Edition,  over  lUO 

fiages.  iirofusely  llluBirntNl  with  handsome,  lifelike 
lluBtratlons  of  the  dlffi  rent  varieties  of  Ponltry 
and  Live  Stock.  Price,  poBtp.'»ld.  SO  cents.  Address 
PACIFIC  RTTRAL  PRESS  Olflce.  San  Fra:iciseo.  Cat. 


id  of  Full  Itlodilsand  ('roH»bre<lH  on 
and  HelferH  (<,r  sale.  Address 
reg-ardtnt'   fadlc  to  MRCHAM  ,t 


MECHAn  & 


HINKLE, 

T  Sliropiiire  Sheep. 


bred  direct  from  hn- 


Itnporters  &  liri'ederK 

The  Hock  w;is  iinport<-d  < 
ported  stock.  The  .Shrophire  excels  all  mutton 
Hreeds  for  a  cross  on  the  merino  -  erlvlng  more  wool 
and  mutton  than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure 
.Old  C'l  OBS-hred  Rams  and  Ewi  s  for  sale.  S(l  head  of 
imported  Shrophlres  on  hand.  Direct  Inquiries  re- 
s-arfilnt'  Shrophire  to  .MKfllAM  &  HINKLE. 
Petalurn.-i.  Cal. 


ilr*MMler  of  .\  nierl<-an  .Merino  Sheep  Without 
lloniK.  The  only  Hock  in  the  Uulted  Stales  When 
we  bought  our  sheeji  East  24  years  at'o.  among  them 
wasararn  without  horns.  Hegrewln  be  .a  tlm-  large 
sheep,  shearing  at  'i  .years  old.  a  ri-monih's  flee<'e. 
X'i  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


1  ha  \  .■  lii-.  d  .'n.in  Ii-d,  :u!.I  In-.  -.1  ,-v.  r-  -.in,'.-  and 
have  never  made  an  out-i-rusH  anil  nt-vt-r  used  the 
same  ram  but  one  year  on  the  same  Hock.  My  rams 
al  two  .vears  ol<l  Weigh  from  liai  to  IHI)  lbs.,  have  a 
strong  constitution,  without  wrlnkUs,  and  will 
shear  on  an  average  about  ■-'.')  Uw..  a  I'-'-month's 
Heece.  of  long  while  wool.  Ramsand  Ewes  for  sale. 
P.  O.  Address  St  on  V  I'oint,  Sonoma  Co..  C'hI.  R. 
R.  .Station.  Pet.iluMi.i. 


CALIFORNIA 

CollegTof  Veotary  Surgeons 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Sts. 


K«*);tilHr  Hesslnn  roiunienceM  the  first  week 
In  ilanuary.  I89n. 

For"prospectu.s  giving  all  information  as  to  cur- 
riculum, fees,  etc.,  address  the  Secretary, 

F.  A.  NIEF,  B.  Sc..  D.  V.  S., 

Cor.  Post  and  Pilmore  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


Patents 


Best  Leg-al  Advice,    -f  -f 
■f   -f  ■♦■   Best  Patents  Obtained. 

I  DEWEY  &  CO. 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAT.. 


k  Short -Horn  Bulls 


OF  MILKING  STRAINS. 


CALVF.S,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  1.3  ribbons 
and  won  II,  as  follows:  2  special ;  2  sweepstakes;  3 
firsts;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 

p.  O  Uox  686.  Los  AuKeles,  Cal 


Genuine  only  with  RED  i 
UALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smitb,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattiehealthy.  Formilcb 
cows:  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk.  1 
Manhattan  Food  Co.,  | 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  yoti  will  liave  healthy  cblokens  and  lots  of  tggs.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Ifinden  .Station,  San  .'\Iateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place 

The  Horse  and  H  s  Diseases. 

HV  li.       KKNDAI.l,.  M.  I>. 

T 1 1  i  r  t  y  -  fi  V  f  li  n  t;  on  tr  ra  v  1  nfrs 
HJiowlnp  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horses.  Gives 
I  Ik;  ouuHe.  symptoms  and 
tho  best  treatmciil  of  dis- 
l  ascM.  Has  a  table  ^Ivingr 
tho  (loses,  effects  and  anll- 
d(>t<-H  of  all  the  principal 
nifdlelnes  used  for  the  horse 
and  a  few  pa»r*'s  on  the  ac- 
tion and  uses  of  medicines. 
Rules  for  tellhiK-  the  a*re  of  a 
horse,  with  a  fine  enirravlnR 
showlntf  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  at  each  year. 
It  iH  printed  on  tine  pAper  and  has  nearly  tUU  pa^ee. 
7^x5  Inches.  Price,  only  25  cents,  or  five  for  fl,  on 
receipt  of  which  we  will  send  by  mall  to  any  ad- 
dress. The  Dewey  Publlithlng:  Co.,  230  Market 
Si.,  San  Francisco. 


Deoemb'-r  22!  1894. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  in,  1894, 

FLOUR — We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $.■?  iOCn^  55  Tf*  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  30@ 
$3  40:  Superfine,  $2  2nrti'2  .55  bbl. 

WHEAT — There  is  more  or  less  doinp;  on  ship- 
ping account,  but  the  volume  of  trade  could  he 
much  larger  without  causing  any  great  commo- 
tion in  grain  circles.  Much  Wheat  is  arriving 
from  the  northern  country,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  such  stock  is  coming  down  to  order  for 
export  purposes,  thus  lessening  the  demand  for 
the  California  article.  Quotable  at  W/jC  Ti*  cll.  for 
No.  1  shipping  and  88'^c  for  choice.  These  are  full 
figures  at  the  moment.  Millers  are  not  purchas- 
ing heavily  .iust  now,  and  may  not  do  much  until 
the  turn  of  the  new  year.  Meanwhile  quotations 
for  milling  Wheat  are  fairly  steady  at  a  range  of 
92(4^1  ft7!4c  ■»  ctl.  Receipts  of  Walla  Walla  Wheat 
continue  liberal  at  easy  rates,  say  7.5c  for  fair 
average  quality,  Sl'4(giS3%o  for  bluestem  and 
eO&Tnc  1»  ctl.  for  damp  stock. 

BARLEY— Business  in  this  line  is  very  slim, 
while  the  few  transactions  being  made  are  of  small 
proportions.  Buyers  are  not  much  inclined  to  pur- 
chase heavily  in  face  of  the  prevailing  genera] 
rain.  Speculation  is  also  quiet  at  the  moment, 
the  record  in  the  Call  Board  being  quite  small. 
Feed,  fair  to  good,  80(a)82Hc;  choicei  83Hc;  Brew 
ing,  90(®95c  *  ctl. 

OATS— Trade  is  of  hand-to-mouth  character, 
even  .jobbers  holding  back.  Stocks  are  large  and 
the  situation  is  against  sellers.  Over  8000  centals 
came  down  from  Washington  yesterday  morning, 
increasing  the  supplies  to  that  extent.  Under  ex- 
isting conditions,  prices  are  necessarily  weak. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Milling,  .$l(ail  Sur- 
prise, $1  0.5@1  15:  fancy  feed,  $1  02%(S>,\  07>/i; 
good  to  choice,  92'4(a  97',ic;  poor  to  fair,  87H@90c; 
Black.  $1  l.5^!.l  3fl;  Red,  $1  OTi/jfalJl  15;  Gray, 
92'/j(a)$l  ^  ctl. 

CORN— There  is  much  damp  Corn  on  the  market 
which  sells  at  almost  any  price.  For  good,  sound 
stock  there  is  scarcely  any  inquiry.  Quotable  at 
$1  10ft  1  15  1^  ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  .fl  20r<M  25  for 
P'^nll  Yellow,  and  $1  I7'/5  to  $1  25  for  White. 

.-•niEDS— We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard,  Brown, 
$1  7.5(oi$2;  Yellow,  $2  25(3-2  37V,  ;  Triesie,  $2  2^0>2  .35; 
Canary,  ,3(o-,4c;  Hemp,  3 Uf"  4'4c  i».  Bi;  Rape,  l-i^ia 
2Mc;  Timothy,  .5(5),5c  1?  lb;  Alfalfa,  California,  7@ 
8c;  do,  Utah,  SrASV^c  -(?  lb;  Flax,  $2@2  25  *  ctl. 

"TTDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $17  50(S>]9  f  ton. 

iiAY— Rain  has  caused  softer  prices  and  buyers 
have  the  advantage.  Wire-bound  sells  at  $1  fi  ton 
less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are  the 
wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay :  Wheat, 
»9@$12:  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8®,I1  .50;'  Oat,  $8(5). 
10;  Alfalfa,  $7  ,50(®9;  Barley,  $6®9;  Clover,  $9 
@10  50;  compressed,  $9@12;  Stock,  $6@7  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  .'>0(S!75c  V  bale. 

HOPS— Business  continues  of  light  volume. 
Choice  stock  is  scarce  and  firmly  held.  Common 
grades  are  in  free  olTnring,  but  receive  compara- 
tively no  attention.    Quotable  at  .5c  to  8c  Itj. 

RYE— Quotable  at  92i/5@95c  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $19@19  .50 
ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-tb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-Ib 
bags,  *11  .50, 

POTATOES— The  rain  so  far  has  not  inter- 
fered with  supplies,  and  prices  remain  undis- 
turbed. We  quote:  Volunteer  New  Potatoes, 
2@.2(/2C  f*  Ih:  Early  Rose,  30foi35c;  River  Red,  30 
@35c;  Burhanks,  40(®,50c:  Oregon  Burbanks,  .5()(a, 
75c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  7.5c(a$l ;  Sweets,  .50@$1 
ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  30@60c  ^  ctl. 

BEANS — Demand  very  light  and  slow.  Prices 
easy.  We  quote:  Bayos,  $1  75@1  90;  Butter,  $1  75 
(5)1  a5  for  small  and  $1  90(g'2  for  large;  Pink,  $1  10 
(§11  35;  Red,  $1  60®1  75;  Lima,  $4  10@4  25;  Pea, 
$2  2,5(5)2  50;  Small  White,  $2(512  .50;  Large  White, 
*2(3)$2  25;  Blackeyo,  $3#3  25;  Red  Kidney,  $3(ffi3  25; 
Horse,  $1  35(5)1  45  f.  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Supplies  are  small  and  trading 
is  quite  slow.  We  quote:  Mushrooms,  5{58c  lb 
for  common  and  10(5  15c  tor  choice;  Green  Peas.  7(3) 
10c  ^  lb:  Marrowfat  Squash,  $7(58  ton;  Hub- 
bard Squash,  $10;  Green  Peppers.  .50® 75c  ^  box; 
Turnips,  75c  ctl ;  Beets,  7,5c  1»  sack;  Parsnips, 
$1  25  ctl:  Carrots,  feed.  .35(5)40c;  Cabbage,  5(^1(5), 
6.5c;  Garlic. 3(5itc  f,  lb;  Cauliflower, 60(a70c  "#  dozen; 
Dry  Peppers,  10(il2'/sC  ^  lb.;  Dry  Okra,  I2'/;(a),15c 
^  B). 

FRESH  FRUIT.— Offerings  of  Apples  are  large 
and  only  select  stock  will  bring  the  top  figure. 
Lady  Apples  are  in  fair  request  for  holiday  pur- 
poses. Persimmons  move  off  slowly.  Pears  are 
not  plentiful,  but  there  are  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  the  demand.  We  quote:  Persimmons,  25 
(517.50  IB  box;  Apples,  35(5'$1  IS  box;  Lady  .ipples, 
$1  50(51  75  f,  box;  Pears,  20@50c  ^  box. 

GRAPES— Offerings  are  light.  The  rain  has 
about  stopped  shipments  for  the  season.  Quotable 
at  40(3'75c     box,  as  to  quality. 

BERRIES.— No  receipts  so  far  this  week.  We 
quote :  Raspberries,  — ®—  f(  chest :  Strawberries. 
— @ —  chest  for  Sharpless  and  — for  Long- 
worths;  Cranberries,  $12(5,12  50  lf(  bbl. 

CITRUS  FRUITS— Oranges  arrive  more  freely, 
but  there  is  no  increase  in  the  demand,  and  prices 
show  eas.y  feeling.  We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$2  .50@3  50:  Seedlings.  $1  35(5)2:  Florida  Oranges, 
$2  75(5)3;  Mandarin  Oranges,  7.5@$1 box;  Loreto 
Oranges,  ,$2(52  .50  'f,  box;  Mexican  Limes,  $4(514  50 
TR  box:  California  Limes,  in  small  boxes,  40(g.50c  f. 
box:  California  Lemons,  .$2(n  3  for  conomon  and 
$4(5>5  for  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1@2  bunch; 
Pineapples  ?4(g)6  f>  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— No  improvement  in  trade,  which 
remains  very  quiet.  Stocks  of  nearly  every  kind 
are  still  fairly  liberal,  about  the  only  exception 
being  large-sized  Prunes,  of  which  the  offerings 
are  not  too  large. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange: 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  814c;  Choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7V4c:  choice,  7c:  standard,  6Hc;  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  6(ai7c:  sun-dried.  4(fi»,5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  ay^c;  choice,  6c:  standard, 
5Wc;  primp,  5'.<c:  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@13c. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves, 5Hc ; quarlers,4i4c ;  choice, 
4l4c;  standard,  3V4c:  prime,  .3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4(5. 5c:  unpitted,  li4@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4t%(o  nc. 

Nectarines — Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6'/4c;  standard, 
6c:  prime.  SHc. 

Figs— White,  choice,  !i®5Hc;  Black,  choice,  m 
@2c. 

Raisins — 1-crown,  loose,  4Hc  lb.  in  .5-lb.  boxes; 
3-crown,  3c:  2-crown,  2'4c:  seedless  Sultanas,  314c; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2%c  lb;  .S-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  25  ^  box  in  2()-lb.  boxes:  clusters,  $1  .50: 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  35  1j>  box. 

Dried  Orapes— 1^0  V  B).  , 

NUTS— DeRlers  ure  about  stocked  up  for  tlje 
holiday  trade,  »ud  movement  In  a  wUolesiile  w^y 
is  Ukeiy  to  be  small  for  some  little  while.  We 
quote:  Chestnuts,  IKai^c  f  lb;  \YftlDWts,  5C«i7c  for 


hard  shell,  8®10c  for  soft  shell  and  8(3)10c  for 
paper  shell ;  California  Almonds,  7@7(4c  for  soft 
shell,  4!4@.5c  for  hard  shell  and  8@8Ho  for  paper 
shell;  Peanuts,  5@6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Fil- 
berts, 8H®9c ;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  7(a7!4c;  Cocoanuts,  $4®4  50 
^  100. 

HONEY— Stocks  are  light,  but  the  demand  is 
slow  and  insignificant,  so  that  the  market  presents 
nothing  of  interest.  We  quote:  Comb,  10(g,ll'/^o: 
water  white,  extracted,  7@7j<c;  light  amber,  ex- 
tracted, 5H@*c;  dark  amber,  5@5Hc  fi). 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  Tfl  lb. 

BUTTER— There  is  the  usual  amount  of  trade 
in  progress,  and  supplies  move  off  fairly  well. 
Prices  have  not  changed  tor  several  days.  The 
PrUen  Current  says:  "Much  of  the  Butter  now 
coming  forward  is  lacking  in  grain  and  flavor  be- 
sides showing  poor  keeping  qualities,  and'  the 
market  for  such  stock  is  quite  weak.  Many  cows 
have  been  lately  calving,  and  the  recent  liberal 
rains  give  an  assurance  of  an  abundance  of  green 
feed,  .so  the  production  of  fresh  Butter  around  the 
bay  and  in  the  lower  coast  counties  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  show  a  very  decided  increase  at  an  early 
day."  We  quote:  Fancy  creamery,  21(oi2,3c ;  fancy 
dairy,  18®21c;  good  to  choice,  15®U7c;  store 
lots,  14c;  pickled  roll,  17®19c:  firkin,  15@18c  ^  ft). 

CHEESE— Arrivals  have  been  rather  moderate 
of  late  and  stocks  aie  therefore  not  quite  so  large. 
We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9(&llc;  fair  to  good, 
7®8c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine.  12H@14cflft). 

EG(jS— There  is  rather  active  demand  at  the 
moment,  probably  on  account  of  the  approaching 
holidays,  but  stocks  are  large  enough  to  meet  all 
requirements.  We  quote:  California  ranch, 34@37c; 
store  lots,  25®30c;  Eastern  Eggs,  22@24c  ^  dozen 
for  cold  storage  and  2.5@27c  for  fresh. 

POULTRY— The  market  is  in  a  bad  way  for 
sellers.  Turkeys,  both  live  and  dressed,  are  in 
fair  offering,  but  nobody  wants  to  buy  and  prices 
are  easy  in  consequence.  Hens  and  other  fowl  are 
in  liberal  receipt,  with  prices  favorable  to  buyers. 
Weqviote:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  9@,10c;  Hens, 
9®inc  f.  lb;  dressed  Turkeys,  7i/2®Tl0c  *  lb; 
Roosters,  $.S®,4  for  old,  and  $3  50(514  50for  young; 
Broilers,  $2@2  .50  for  small  and  $3@3  50  for  large; 
Fryers,  $3  50@4 ;  Hens,  $.3@4 ;  Ducks,  $4@5;  Geese, 
$1  25@1  .50  ^  pair;  Pigeons,  $1@1  50*  dozen. 

WOOL— There  is  no  shipping  trade  of  conse- 
quence in  progress,  and  but  little  is  doing  on  local 
account.  Mills  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  scouring 
mainly  on  account  of  owners.   We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   7  @8V4 

Northern  defective.   5  @7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  (gi  6 
Do,  defective    3  @4 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 

Following  is  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exciiange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  19,  1894. 

The  trade  is  now  engrossed  in  holiday  busi- 
ness, and  there  is  not  likel.v  to  be  any  move- 
ment in  dried  fruits  worth  recording  until 
after  New  Years.  Within  a  short  time  after 
that  date  the  character  of  the  spring  trade 
will  be  determined.  In  regard  to  that,  while 
the  trade  after  New  Years  is  never  expected 
to  equal  the  volume  of  the  fall  trade,  the  un- 
doubtedly small  stocks  of  dried  fruits  in  job- 
bers hands  ought  to  ensure  a  trade  relatively 
larger  than  is  usual  after  the  holidays.  The 
amount  of  this  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  Eastern  weathei.  A  long  period  of  severe 
weather,  indicating  a  late  spring,  will  encour- 
age jobbers  to  buy  with  considerable  freedom, 
in  the  expectation  that  stocks  will  readily  go 
into  consumption ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
warm  and  open  winter,  indicating  the  early 
competition  of  berries  and  other  fruits,  will 
tend  to  render  buyers  cautious.  All  our  East- 
ern advices  indicate  the  better  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  our  financial  future  which  must  neces- 
sarily precede  a  revival  of  business.  Whether 
this  feeling  will  be  strong  enough  t,o  really 
set  the  wheels  of  trade  in  motion  can  onl.y  be 
determined  b.y  trial.  We  hope  so;  meanwhile 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  and  the  two  follow- 
ing weeks  will  be  about  the  worst  time  in  the 
.vear  to  sell  dried  fruits.  We  have  no  occa- 
sion to  change  our  quotations,  but  do  not  ad- 
vise any  one  to  expect  to  realize  them  during 
the  next  few  days. 

In  regard  to  our  quotations  many  readers 
seem  to  suppose  them  to  mean  San  Francisco 
prices.  On  the  contrary  the,y  are  prices  which 
San  Francisco  merchants  might  expect  to  get 
on  iirst-class  stock  from  Eastern  buyers,  after 
making  their  profit,  and  we  always  take  care 
to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  San  Francisco 
buyers  have  .so  far  been  able  to  usually  pur- 
chase at  rates  which  enable  them  to  undersell 
our  quotations ;  but  the  quotations  given  have 
been  such  as  the  largest  Exchanges  have  ac- 
tually realized  on  such  sales  as  have  been 
made.  We  must  not  be  misunderstood  on 
this  point.  We  do  not  undertake  to  report 
the  San  Francisco  market,  which  is  regularly 
done  in  the  daily  press. 

Califoiinia  Fruit  ExoHANCiE, 
By  Edward  F.  Adams,  Mgr. 

John   Boyd   Thacher  a  Witness. 

He  Fully   Verifies  a  Disputed  World'H  Fair 
A^vard. 

John  Boyd  Thacher  is  laconii^  and  decisive 
in  his  stat  ements.  During  the  lively  campaign 
just  closed  in  New  York  this  marked  him 
especially  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee.  It  was  ctjually  true;  of 
him  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
on  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair.  This  is  the 
positive  and  sententious  way  in  whi(th  he 
verifies  in  an  official  letter  the  honors  won  by 
Dr.  Price's  Baking  Powder:  "I  herewith 
enclose  yo\i  an  official  cop.y  of  your  award, 
which  in  due  time  will  be  in.scribed  in  the 
diploma  and  forwarded."  Thus  the  question 
respecting  the  award,  raised  by  an  envious 
New  York  rival,  is  settled  beyond  cavil. 
This  same  rival,  by  the  way,  is  widely  adver- 
tising an  award  for  itself.  Tlie  official  records 
prove  this  claim  wholly  false,  as  they  show 
the  New  York  pretender  was  not  .so  much  as 
an  exhibitor  at  the  World's  Fair, 


Now  is  the  time  to  tliink 

 about  the  plows  you  are  going  to  use  for 

your  orchard  and  vineyard  work. 


Wlien  t\Mmg 


 how  to  accomplish  the  best  work  with  the 

greatest  comfort  and  economy,  do  not  fail  to 
consider 


OLIVER. 


We  make  the  Best  and  most  Reliable  line  of 
Plows  ever  offered  the  Farmers  and  Fruit 
Growers  of  the  Coast.    Send  for  our 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

37  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  DEAD  SHOT  With  absolutely 

NO  ESCAPE 

Light,Simple  and  Cheap. 


A  AIR  CHAMBa  oreKLVANizu)  moN  OPCN  AT  m>  omy 

B  PISTON  rOR  DRIVING  AIR  UNOtR  THCUQUlO  C.B.AJ  C 

0  OPCN  INVCmO  CAN  OR  CUP 

E  luo pipe. txirroR  VAPOR 

F  SHORr  FLCxiau  hosc  uading  to  bupkoi  , 


WflEELERS 
0\RBSHBISVlP;nDE 
VAPORIZER 

(  PATf  NT  APPLICD    row  ) 

OR 

KILL  GOP/IER. 


Makes  Hisulphido  Effective  and  Kconomlcal.  No  nior«  waste  of  material  or  labor.  Through  the 
protection  afforded  by  this  tool,  you  may  now  grow  alfalfa  on  the  uplands,  preserve  your  lawn  and 
flowers  in  the  front  yard,  potatoes  In  the  garden,  and  trees  In  your  orchard. 

Price,  In  Crate.  IB2.()0.    VVelKlit,  lo  Pounds. 

Sold  by  the  trade,  or  may  be  ordered  direct  from  the  manufacturer  of  WHEELER'S  CARBON 
HISULPHIDE.  Address, 

J .    H.  VA/HEELER, 

Cor.  Utah  and  Alaiucda  Streets  San  Francisco. 


-  The  Cal.  Navigation  apd  Improvomept  Co. 
have  renowed  the  enterprise  of  2.')  years  agp, 
mid  opeijpd  stfiambaat  navigation  on  tho  Ban  | 
Joaquin  and  Tuolumne  rivers  as  far  »s  Mo-  | 
de.stw.  I 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

yviarket  St.,  S£»n  Freindsco»  Call 


December  22.  1894. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Signs  of  Grange  Revival. 


There  arc  welcome  signs  of  u  coming!; 
revival  in  tlie  Grange.  Tlie  exec  utive 
committee  have  taken  the  matter  up 
and  have  called  a  conference  whicli 
will  meet  on  Thursday  of  this  week 
"  fo  derisc  iriii/.t  diid  inniii.i  nj  Im i lil up 
this  Ordrr."  To  this  it  is  added  tiiat 
"  some  plan  must  be  set  in  operation 
before  it  is  too  late;  and  now  is  the 
accepted  time."  We  understand  that, 
besides  the  executive  committee,  there 
will  be  present  at  this  conference 
several  of  the  past  masters  of  the 
State  Grange,  with  others  prominent 
in  grange  matters.  It  is  profoundly 
to  be  ho])ed  that  some  plan  may  be  de- 
vised for  putting  new  life  into  the 
grange  and  bringing  back  something 
of  the  old-time  spirit. 

The  editor  feels  it  hardly  nec- 
essary to  say  that  in  recent  remarks 
concerning  the  gi-ange  page  in  the 
RuRAi-,  no  reflections  upon  anybody  in 
particular  were  intended.  We  are  not 
IdainnKj  anybody  for  not  writing  to  the 
RuRAi,.  Indeed,  it  would  be  absurd, 
since  nobody  is  or  has  been  under  any 
real  obligation  to  do  so.  Such  letters 
as  we  have  had  from  the  Worthy 
Master,  the  Worthy  Secretary,  Messrs. 
Ohleyer,  Adams,  Shoemaker,  Touhy 
and  others,  have  been  purely  gratui- 
tous. Such  work  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  subject  to  the  oc- 
casions of  the  writers  and  therefore 
irregular.  W^riters  who  write  without 
pay,  not  even  for  postage  stamps,  can- 
not be  expected  to  serve  like  those 
whose  liiLiiiitsK  it  is  to  write  r(>gularly 
and  to  seek  out  and  develop  live  and 
timely  topics.  The  practic  al  thing  is 
for  the  Executive  Committee  to  make 
it  somebody's  business  to  furnish  a 
regular  and  intelligent  sujjply  of  grange 
news.  Whoever  does  this  must  have 
access  to  the  olticial  cori-espondence, 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  several 
subordinate  gi-anges  and  must  do  the 
work  regularly  and  be  i)aid  for  it 
just  as  other  RrR.\i.  wi-iters  are 
paid. 

It  goes  without  saymg  that  the 
editor  of  the  Grange  Department  must 
be  a  trained  writei'.  one  who  knows  hy 
experience  how  to  distinguish  the  es- 
sential from  the  non-essential,  and  how 
to  put  the  news  in  clear  and  significant 
form.  Those  who  sneer  at  what  they 
call  "professional  writers"  do  not  stop 
to  reflect  or  they  would  speak  more 
wisely.  Who  would  give  a  valuable 
orchard  to  be  pruned  by  a  novice  ? 
Who  would  give  a  tine  horse  to  be 
shod  to  a  man  without  experience  ? 
Who  would  give  any  iin])ortant  trust 
to  one  without  training  or  approved 
capacity  ?  Nobody,  certainly,  with 
sufficient  practical  sense  to  look  after 
his  own  interests.  Only  those  who 
lack  prudence  and  who  habitually  fail 
in  what  they  undertake  will  disregard 
the  ordinary  and  safe  rules  of  business. 
The  grange  can  no  more  neglect  this 
principle  of  business  safety  than  can 
the  publishei-s  of  the  RuRAr,. 

During  the  week  the  editor  has  re- 
ceived letters  from  several  leading 
Patrons  warmly  seconding  suggestions 
made  in  last  week's  Rikai,,  and  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  if  the  confer- 
ence above  referred  to  will  put  forth 
some  reasonable  and  hopeful  plan  of 
grange  revival,  it  will  find  enthusiastic 
approval  and  support  from  the  i-ank 
and  file  of  loyal  California  Patrons  of 
Husbandry. 

Home  Again. 


Worthy  Master  Roache  of  the  State 
Grange  has  returned  from  his  i)ilgrim- 
age  to  the  National  Grange,  and  is 
again  at  his  home  at  Watsonvillc.  He 
writes  that  he  is  glad  to  get  back;  that 
California  never  appears  so  attractive 
as  when  contrasted  with  other  regions. 
He  attended  all  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Grange,  served  on  three  com- 
mittees and  found  every  hour  of  his 
time  during  the  session  abundantly 
occupied.  He  returns  in  excellent 
health.  Writing  of  the  doings  of  the 
National  Grange,  Mr,  Roache  says  : 

The  Nfttlonftl  Grapije  sessioij  wb^  vveU 


atloiuled,  thirty  Stales  being  repre.sented. 
Several  of  the  Southern  States  were  this  year 
represented,  while  several  ether.s  had  so  in- 
creased as  to  be alnio.st  entitled  to  representa- 
tion. These  will  (loiil)tless be  present  at  next 
se.ssion.  The  Secretary  of  the  National 
Grange.  Bro.  John  Trinil)le,  says:  "Taking- 
into  account  the  excitement,  ixUitic^al  and 
business,  the  (irange  has  done  wr.nderfully 
well.  More  new  granges  organized  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  :mi,  IS'.M,  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  I  think  double  the  number  of 
granges  reorganized.  We  have  every  n^asoii 
to  be  proud  of  and  satisfied  with  the  growth 
and  standing  of  the  grand  old  oi-der."  The 
National  Orange  and  the  State  (Jrange  of 
Illinois  met  at  the  same  time  in  the  State 
capital  and  jointly  conferred  the  sixth  degree 
on  about  'MO  members. 

The  resolution  to  cure  the  defect  of  un- 
married masters  of  subordinate  granges  in 
the  State  Grange  met  with  no  favor  in  the 
National  Councils.  The  Lnbin  plan  occupied 
the  National  Grange  some  time,  anil  was 
referred  by  that  body  to  every  subordinate 
Pomona  and  State  Grange  in  thc^  I'liited 
States  for  consideration.  The  r.,egislative 
Committee  of  the  National  (!rang<^  was  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  call  a  meeting 
at  some  day  yet  to  be  fixed  and  invite  the 
representatives  of  all  other  productive  in- 
dustries to  participate  in  a  disi'Ussioii  of  the 
"plan."  The  Illinois  State  Grange;  adopted 
the  plan,  the  Virginia  State  Grange  prtmiises 
to  do  the  .same,  while  the  measure,  we  believe, 
could  have  been  cai-i'ied  through  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Congre.-is  but  owing  tu  the  fai't 
that  some  memV)ers  of  that  body  were  not 
prepared  to  vote,  not  having  had  npiwrtunity 
to  investigate  its  claims.  The  matter  was 
taken  under  advisement  and  will  be  formally 
voted  on  at  the  next  assembling  of  the 
congress. 


3an  Joaquin   Pomona  Grange  at 
Loclteford. 

Loin,  Gal.,  Dec.  7,  IHiU. 

To  Thk  Editor: — San  Joacjuiu  Co. 
Pomona  Grange,  held  a  spec  al  meet- 
ing with  Lockeford  (Grange  Saturday 
last,  the  l.'jth  inst.  Our  W.  M.,  Bro.  Mc- 
intosh, proved  his  sincerity  in  grange 
work  by  driving  eighteen  miles  thi'ough 
the  storm  to  be  present,  as  also  clid 
W.  P.  M.  Bro.  Overhiser.  There  was 
a  fair  attendance,  considering  the 
weather,  and  a  very  pleasant  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  a  profitable  meeting  re- 
sulted. The  committee  appointed  at 
the  i)revious  meeting  on  grange  litera- 
ture reported  progress,  and  was  given 
further  time.  The  legislative  commit- 
tee is  being  perfected,  and  will  get 
down  to  earnest  work  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Our  Pomonas  propose  a  line  of 
missionary  work  by  holding  their  meet- 
ings alternately  with  the  subordinate 
granges  of  the  county,  and  we  think 
much  good  may  result  therefrdm.  Our 
meeting  closed  with  remarks  under 
good  of  the  order  by  Bros.  Overhiser, 
Mcintosh,  Pixley  and  others,  when  the 
Tjockeford  Grange  opened  in  ample 
form  in  the  Fourth  Degree  and  a  i)leas- 
ant  session  of  this  grange  was  held. 
The  members  are  all  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  producer,  and  propose  by 
co-operation  to  get  all  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  therefrom. 

Under  good  of  the  order  Bro.  Over- 
hiser took  from  his  pocket  a  grange 
bulletin  and  proceeded  to  read  what 
the  grange  has  done  for  us.  After 
reading  a  column  and  a  half  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  under  the  head  of 
election  frauds,  but  promised  to  i-eturn 
at  some  future  time  and  deliver  a  lec- 
ture on  butter  making.  The  business 
of  the  meeting  being  completed,  the 
grange  clo.sed,  and  we  went  forth  into 
the  rain.  J.  A.  Andkrson, 

Sec.  San  Joaquin  Co.  P.  G. 

From  Yuba  City. 


Mr.  George  Ohleyer  writes  that 
Yuba  City  is  preparing  for  a  grand 
occasion  when  the  new  officers  ai-e  in- 
stalled.   He  writes: 

The  committee  in  charge  has  not  yet  had  a 
meeting  but  I  surmise  that  installation  will 
take  place  at  our  regular  meeting  which 
comes  on  Saturday,  January  .">th,  and  that 
.some  prominent  State  Grange  officer  from  the 
bay  country  will  be  invited  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  Brother  B.  P.  Walton,  being  one 
of  the  committee,  will  do  the  inviting  of  the 
installing  officer.  As  the  programme  shall  be 
arranged,  due  notice  will  be  given  through 
the  Ulkai..  As  to  our  finances,  they  were 
found  in  a  healthy  condition.  After  satisfy- 
ing all  demands,  tliere  remains  quite  a  hand- 
some surplus  in  the  treasury. 

Some  one  dug  up  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  grange,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  an  imjiortant  provision  had  lapsed  almost 
into  disuse.  It  was  nothing  less  than  neglect 
as  to  our  standing  on  t  '  e  hooka.  Many  of  our 
best  members  are  careless  about  this  imiior- 
tant  duty,  although  regularly  Jogged  by  the 
secretary,   Let  me  »ay,  for  the  beqegt  of  all 

pi^nibers,  thft^  the  pbUjfttloB  to  support  Bnd 


abide  by  the  laws  of  the  Order  includes  the 
above  oft-neglected  duty.  I  have  found  stri<a 
compliance  with  the  rules  the  easiest  way  of 
keeping  square  with  the  b(«)ks.  The  dues  are 
so  small  that  if  paid  quarterly  or  semi- 
annually in  aiivance  I'an  hardly  be  felt,  but 
when  allowed  to  ai'cuinulate  they  look  for- 
midable and  seem  to  grow  larger  in  proportion 
as  time  passes.  I  dare  say  this  unfortunate 
practice  is  indulged  in  to  some  extent  in 
other  granges.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
no  other  oi-der  deals  so  leniently  with  its 
members  in  this  respect,  and  I  sometimes 
think  this  begging  leniency  breeds  I'ontempt 
for  the  order.  The  practice  is,  in  m.v  judg- 
ment, a  discredit  to  the  farmers,  for  wluwe 
benefit  the  order  was  instituted.  But  I  know 
the  practice  is  by  no  means  general  or  alarm- 
ing, and  only  recjuii'cs  the  observance  of  law 
to  have  it  eradicated  entirelv. 


From  Merced. 


Miss  Enuna  I'erry,  of  .Merced 
Grange,  kindly  sends  the  following  list 
of  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuinir  year: 
J,  A.  Perry,  Master;  A.  Smith,  Over- 
seer; Mrs.  Ralston,  Fjccturer;  Mrs.  .1. 
T.  Landers,  Steward;  J.  T.  fjanders, 
Assistant  Steward:  H.  J.  Ostrander, 
Gatekeeper;  L.  Archibald,  Secretary; 
M.  D.  Atwater,  Treasurer;  A.  Morlev, 
Chaplain:  W.  Elliott,  Ceres;  Belle 
Clarke,  Pomona;  Mattie  Perry,  Flora; 
L.  H.  Applegate.  Financial  Secretary; 
A.  Smith.  Lady  Assistant  .Steward;  A. 
Bickford,  Trustee.  Date  of  installa- 
tion, first  Saturday  in  January.  The 
reporter  adds  that  Merced  Grange  is 
"  still  moving  tiuietly  along;  "  and  that 
Mr.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  of  Visalia  was 
among  the  visitors  at  the  last  meeting. 


Tlie  Secretary's  Column. 


Bro.  J.  T.  Ailmau,  worth .v  lecturer  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  (irange,  organized  fifteen  new 
granges  in  Cambria  county.  Pa.,  in  two 
weeks,  with  an  aggregate  list  of  charter 
members  of  Oti2.  The  IJtica  l^nnn  says  the 
grange  is  doing  its  good  work  quietly,  with- 
out torchlight  processions  or  brass  bands,  but 
it  is  getting  there  just  the  same. 

New  Hampshire  State  Grange  will  hold  its 
twentv-flrst  annual  session  in  Concord,  Dec. 
ISth,  I'.ith  and  20th. 

The  annual  rejwt  of  the  worthy  secretary 
of  the  National  (Jrange,  Bro.  John  Trimble, 
shows  that  ninety-four  new  granges  had  been 
organized  and  fifty-tive  dormant  granges  re- 
organized during  the  jiastyear,  and  that  there 
had  been  a  largo  increase  in  membership  of 
the  existing  granges. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer.  Sister  E.  S. 
McDowell  of  New  York,  shows  that  the  per- 
manent fund  of  the  National  Grange  amounted 
to  about  WO, (MX). 

The  current  income  the  past  year  amounted 
to  WO,~t)S.'.i:i,  the  exjienses  up  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  Oct.  1st,  amounted  to  ?(>.'{2S.  Iti, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  that 
time  of  ^14,440.17. 

The  report  of  the  worthy  lecturer,  Bro. 
Messer,  states  that  he  had  in  his  ottic  iai  i-a- 
pacity  visited  fifteen  States,  traveled  over 
25,(X)0  miles  and  delivered  more  than  l(K)  ad- 
dre.sses  to  subordinate,  Pomona  and  State 
Granges  and  to  public  assemblies. 

Bro.  C.  D.  Sage,  who  acivimpanied  Bro. 
Messer  to  this  coast  last  April,  had  charge  of 
the  New  Englancl  delegation  and  landed  them 


ASTHMA, 

Distressing  Cough, 


SORE  JOINTS 

—  .AND— 

MUSCLES. 

Despaired 
OF  RELIEF. 

CIIKKI)  BY 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 


"Some  time  since,  I  had  a  severe 
attack  of  asthma,  accompanied  with  a 
distressing  cough  and  a  general  soreness 
of  the  joints  and  muscles.  I  consulted 
physicians  and  tried  various  remedies, 
but  without  getting  any  relief,  until  I 
despaired  of  ever  being  well  again. 
Finally,  I  took  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 
and  In  a  very  short  time,  was  entirely 
cured.  I  can,  therefore,  cor<llalIy  and 
confidently  commend  this  medicine  to 
all."— J.  K08ELL8,  Victoria,  Texas. 

"My  wife  had  a  very  troublesome 
cough.  She  used  Ayer's  Cherry  Pecto- 
ral and  procured  immediate  relief." — 
G.  n.  PoDRU  K.  Ilumiihreys.  (;a. 


Pectoral s 

o 


Ayer's  Cherry 

Itecelved  Highest  Awards 
AT  THE  WORLD'S 


FAIR  o 


safely  in  Springfield.  Our  Unumr  Hume*  savs 
there  are  no  tlies  on  Sage  when  he  is  running 
an  excursion. 

Maine,  New  York,  Iowa  and  (Colorado  sent 
new  representatives  to  the  National  Grange. 

Two  hundred  candidates  i(M-(Mved  the  Sev- 
enth Degree  at  the  National  (Jrange. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange  meets  Dec.  Ilth 
at  Harrisburg. 

The  prospects  for  gcKxi  results  fmm  (Jrange 
work  are  very  (lattcring  in  all  jiarts  of  the 
East  at  the  present  time.  What's  the  mat  ter 
with  California! 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  (Jrange 
will  be  hell!  in  one  of  the  New  England 
States. 


(!hk.\t  aceuraey  has  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  almost  every  kind  of 
worivinanshi]),  and  some  mechanics  are 
very  expert  in  finishing  work  to  the 
exact  size  called  for  by  the  drawiufjs. 
Not  loiif?  aj,'o,  in  a  Philadeli)hia  ma- 
chine shop,  the  head  man  was  speakHi<r 
of  a  device  consistin<^  of  a  short  steel 
rod  fittiiif^  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  the 
rod  bein^  three-<|uarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  (it  was  so  perfect  that 
it  would  slide  freely  in  and  out,  but  it 
was  found  that  if  the  rod  were  taken 
out  and  held  in  the  hand  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, the  sli^fht  expansion  caused  by 
the  warmth  of  the  iiand  was  enouj^h  to 
make  it  impossible  to  insert  the  rod 
until  it  had  been  allowed  by  gradual 
c(X)ling  to  regain  its  norn^al  size. 

"  Bbown's  BuoNciiiAi,  Tn()(  iiF.s  "  are  of 
great  service  in  subduing  Hojirseness  and 
Coughs.  Sold  only  in  boxes.  Avoid  imitations. 


To  Kill  Gophers. 

A  simple  apjmratus  has  recently  been  de- 
vised in  this  city  by  the  manufacturer  of 
Wheeler's  carbon  bisulphide,  for  applying 
this  material  to  the  extermination  of  gophers. 
The  value  of  bisulphide  has  long  been  recog- 
nized in  the  battle  with  ground  squirrels,  but 
owing  to  the  extensive  and  rambling  nature 
of  the  burrows  of  the  gopher,  moredifticulty  i.s 
had  in  rea<-hing  him.  By  means  of  a  piston 
working  in  a  I'ylinder,  air  is  forced  through 
the  liquid  bisulphide  and  a  saturated  vapor 
passes  into  tlie  burrow.  A  few  strokes  of  the 
liiston  will  in  a  moment  fill  hundredsof  feet  of 
the  underground  (Kissages,  both  up  hill  and 
down,  and  no  animal  is  quick  enough  to  bank 
the  liole  against  it  or  reticat  from  its  deadly 
effect.  It  is  light,  sinqile  to  oixjrate  and  costs 
but  $2.  By  its  aid  the  owner  ma.v  hope  to 
grow  alfalfa  on  the  uplands  and  rest  secure  in 
the  protection  atforded  to  the  garden  trees 
and  (lowers. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  P  ANY. 


CHICAQO  SAN  KKANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  odcr,  submli  snniplcs  10  ua. 
Wc  are  the  principal  hanUk■l•^. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Nerch<ants,  41 

310  C.4.LIKORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49*Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


jOavis  Inter- 
national Cream 
Separator, 
Hand  or  Power. 
Every  fanner 
that  has  cows 
should  have 
one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor, 
makes  one- 
third  more  but- 
ter. Separator 
Butter  brings 
one-third  more 
money.  Send 

for  circulars.^  

I)\vi3&  Hankin  hx.'oo.  bi.  Mvc.  Co. 
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HAHPSOfllELY 


PLEASE  OBLIGE 
BY  MENTIONING  PAPER 
IN  WHICH  YOU  HAVE 
SEEN  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT 


ILLUSTRATED  FRUIT  TREE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST 
 NOW  OUT  AND  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

SUNSET  SEEP  km  PLANT  CO. 

427-9  SANSOME  STREET.   SAN  FRANCISCO 


"  Plums  —  tell  your  people  to  grow  the  best 
plums:  they  will  always  find  a  good  market." 

So  said  several  of  the  largest  handlers  of  fruits 
in  Chicago  when  the  question  was  asked  them  re- 
cently, "  What  is  the  most  profitable  fruit  to  plant 
now  ? " 

Clyman.  Burbank.  Mikado.  Normand. 
Satsuma.  Tragedy.  Kelsey.  Diamond. 
Grand  Duke.  Simon.        Ickworth.  Pond. 

These  are  the  besi.  Write  tor  prices,  which  will 
be  made  very  low. 

Also,  almost  everything  else  in  the  Fruit  and 
Nut  Tree  line.   Seeds,  liulbs,  Plants,  etc. 

LEONARD  COATES, 


Jilapa  A  allej  Nurseries, 


NAPA.  CAL. 


James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

fias  a  Choice  Stock  of  YEARLING  NURSERY 

TREES  for  this  season's  planting.  Guaranteed 
free  from  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  times. 

Blenheim,  Rnyal  and  French  Apricots. 

Hungarian,  Tragedy  and  French  Prunes. 

Burliank,  Satsuma  and  Kelsey  Plums. 

Ne  Plus  Ullra.  La  Prima.  Texas  Prolific,  I.X.  L  , 
Nonpariel  and  Ijanguedoc  Almonds. 

Salway,  Crawford.  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari- 
eties of  Peaches. 

Also  Neciarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.  Don't  forget  to  write  for 
particulars.  Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.   Address  all  communications, 

J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON,  Orange  Trees. 


RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Bifgs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     R  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR  SF"EdrtLT"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

O"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

B'CarSt  B"tt»  County,  Cal. 


KSTABLISHED  m3. 


ESTABLISHED  187rt. 


YROBOLAN  JNuRSERY. 

No  Irrigation. 

Growers    of    all    the  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. 


Correspond(Uice  solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards, 


Stockton 
Nursery. 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
fore purchasing  your  Trees  or 
Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


REUABLE  SEEDS 

Awarded  World'"  Columbian  (iraud  I'rlze 
Medal  for  Purity.  Always  Kn  sh  and  Keliable 
SPECIAL  OFFER:  For  only  IOC,  1  will  send  l 
.^^^  .>^3_»_c^^^<w-^ liberal  package  each  of  New 
Holland  Cabbage  and  New  Dixie  Water  Mel^n 
Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  FSEE.  Address 
at  once  H.  W.  BUCKBEE,  Rockford,  Ills. 

P.  O.  Boa  616.      Ilockford  Seed  t  arms. 
  ^  - ^  »  «  • 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

nesi  Market  Berry  known;  large,  tirni  and  his- 
clous.  stands  travel  tlnely.  beam  Unnieusely,  and 
has  two  crops  a  year:  M  cents  per  dozen :  $:i  pur  100. 
Also  Strawberries.  Blackberries.  Goo.seberrles.  Cur- 
rants, etc,  of  the  tinest  Imported  varieties.  Prices 
on  appUeattoii.  I-.  V.  MeCANN,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


lOO.OOO 

01i\/e^  Tre^e^s, 

Mission   and  Nevadillo, 

Throe-Yeardld  Slock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

MOTTOM  I'Rlt^KS. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  Cal. 


OAK  LAWN 


NURSERY 

 FOR  


First -Class  Fruit  Trees. 

HARRY  E.  HULBERT,  Prop. 

Grower  and  Dealer  In 
General  Nursery  Stock.. 

Salesyard,  Cor.  Third  and  Davis  Sts. 

Please  send  for  Price  Lists. 

223  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

First  Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  CaL 


E.  J.  Bo\A/e^n, 

SEED  riERCHANT. 

Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  .Stock  and  Most  Complete  As.sortment. 


I  Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 
Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


01i\/e^  Tre^e^s 

IN  VAKIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture  ad 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

I'oiiiuiia,  l.oH  Aii^eleH  Co.,  Cal. 


Olive  Trees. 

AI-L  KINDS  OF  NUKSKKY  STOCK.    Send  to 
our  Hook  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hovi/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


TDCCO  nl  fini  n  plum, SPLENOORpnnie.  Van 

Kui  liauk  s  2«  Million  •  new  crcatuins."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  evi  ryw  lien-.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
antecd.  'I  lie"greMi  iiurserii  s"s:ivi' ;  .'i  over  HALF. 
MiliioM'  of  til.'  best  treesTo  years  exiierlence can 
grow;  llirv  "live  longer  and  bear  better."  Sic. 
lluiOm.  STARK, B  14,  Louisiana, Mo., Rockport, III. 


liudded  trees  of  the  leading  varieties,  one  and 
two-year  buds,  also  seedling  trees  from 
one  to  four  years  old  —  all  K<>o<i,  thrifty 
stock,  free  from  scale. 

Also,  a  general  variety  of 

Nursery  Stock  and  Trees. 

Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

OSoviLLE  C™  Assocmii 

OROVILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL, 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoni 
Plums;  Bungoume  Japan  Apricots.  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AND  ROYAL  APRICOTS  and  PRUNES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Befoie  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

H.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventnra  Co.,  Cal. 


XREES 

 AND  

PLANTS 


A  FINE  ASSORTMENT, 
liest  varieties,  free  froiu 
pests  of  an.v  klud.  Prunus 
.Slmoiii,  itiii^,  Kostraver 
an<l  Murdoch  Cherries; 
Black  California  Figs;  Kictt  Soft  Siieli  an<l 
other  Almonds;  American  Sweet  Cliestnuts; 
Pra-parturlens  Walnuts.  Hard.v  nioiinlaln  grown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  or.'iupeH  have  stood  22  degrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  I>4>llar  .Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  i'lacer  County, 
California. 


A  .>lanual  of   I\letho(ls    wlih'li   Imve  Yl4*Ifl4«(f 
<irt'Utfsl  Su('4*«'Sh;  \\Hli  Lists  of  \'arletles 
ItesI    A<lapt«<l  lo  the  Ditlerent 
Distrlels  of  tlie  State. 


I'racUcal.  Explicit.  Coniprehenslve.  Erubinlylui; 
h  I"  experience  and  luelliotls  of  hundreds  uf  succcsh- 
ful  growers,  and  conHlltutlng  a  truslworthy  guldo 
by  which  the  Inexpi'rleuceil  may  successfully  |iru- 
duce  the  fruUs  for  which  (^altforula  Is  fairioiis. 
Secoiul  ('(Utlon.  i-evlsed  and  eulai-gi-d.  lly  Eo\\'AUi» 
J.  Wii'KsoN.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horllculluri'  and 
Klitomology.  UolviM-HUy  of  California;  Horticultural 
Kdltor  I'acifte  llunil  I'ms.  San  Francisco;  See'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Ilorllciillural  Society;  Pri'S.  Oallforula 
State  Floral  Society,  ele. 

Laiye  ih  litm.  jftu  i>U{ien,  fully  Vlwtrtiti'il,  prke,  IK3.0(. 
\tttiitiinid. 

roil  HAI.K  uv 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

I'liblishers  Pa4*llf4*  Kural  I'ress, 
220  Market  Street,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  INOTICE. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    SAVINGS  UNION. 

.VW  Caltfornia  St.,  corner  of  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  SIst  of  Decern 
hvT,  IKill,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  tour  and  ciiihl  tenths  14  810)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  Ti^rm  deposits,  and  four  (4)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  dei)osits,  fiee  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  alter  WKONESUAY,  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 18U5.  LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
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They  Go  Everywhere. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

Are  Headquarters  for  Compk;te  Spraying  and 


Whitew.ishing  Outfits. 


The  Best  Spray  Pump,  Best  Spray  Nozzles 
and  Best  Spray  Hose. 

Nozzles  arranged  to  spray  at  auy  angle  ordered. 


THE  BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE  — a  new  invention  this 
season  —  is  self  clcanlug  uud  throws  a  flne  and  pene- 
trating spray. 

The  BEAN  and  NKW  BEAN  NOZZLKS,  so  well  known, 
are  also  our  luvenlion. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


THE  SHARPLES  RUSSIAN  SEPARATOR  is  known  and  appreciated  in  every  county  in  tlie 
United  States,  and  It  Is  gradually  going  abroad.  Last  month  a  Russian  Separator,  with  its  parts 
divided  into  packages  as  small  as  possible,  was  carried  from  the  coast  far  into  the  interior  of  South 
America  on  the  backs  of  negroes.  No  roads  in  that  country,  but  wherever  white  men  go  there  goes  the 
fame  of  the  Russiau. 

THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 

It  Is  the  slmplioitj,  the  ease  of  operation,  and  the  Unc  work  that  recommend  the  Russiau.  it  is  an 
absolutely  safe  machine;  there  has  never  an  accident  happened  to  a  user  of  the  Russian.  There  has 
never  a  serious  accident  happened  to  a  Russian. 

THE  RUSSIAN  TEST 

Is  the  only  flrst-class,  substantial,  accurate  test  now  on  the  market.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  Send  for 
circulars  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

F*.  m.  SH/VRPLES, 

:  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Elgin,  III. 


Co\/er  Vour  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

R.  &  B.  ROOF^IING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,   ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON. 
F».  &  B.  F»/\IPMX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES.   CREAMERIES.    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F*.  Sc  B.  SHEiCVXHIING  F»/\RER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.. 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street. 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


DEERE  I7V\F»LEyV\ENT  COAIRAPMV, 


SUCCESSORS  TO  HAWLEY  BRO  S  HARDWARE  CO. 


DBERB'S    PATENT    STEEL    FRAME  PLOW 
Standard  and  Frog  In  one  piece    The  Latest  and  Best. 


JOHN     DEERi    HILLSIDE  PLOW. 


 X3COCOCCCOCCOCOOC? 


lynRLETWENXS 


occcccooo 


JOHN     DEtRE     "PONV"    GANG  PLOW. 
Special  California  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Gang. 


WRITE  FOR  tlKC  TLAKS. 


THE     "RED    RIVER"     H  I  D  D  L  E  B  R  E  A  K  E  R. 

For  Running  Irrii<ation  Ditches. 


305  and  30T  marlce^t  Stre^e^t,  Sam  F^rancisoo,  CaL 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLVIII.    No.  26. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1894. 


County  Displays. 

We  give  herewith 
two  more  groups  of 
t  ouuty  displays  in  the 
interesting  perma- 
nent exhibition  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade 
in  this  city.  We 
have  frequently  al- 
luded to  the  com- 
mendable institution 
which  maintains  on 
our  most  prominent 
street  a  gr'and  show- 
ing of  California  nat- 
ural resources  and 
productions.  It  is 
not  only  open  to  the 
public,  but  visitors 
are  welcomed  and  ev- 
ery effort  is  made 
to  gratify  them  with 
all  they  desire  to  see 
and  to  hear.  The 
fitting  up  and  con- 
servation of  the  coun- 
t  y  displays  is  of 
c  )urse  indicative  of 
the  enterpi'ise  of  the 
counties,  and  coun- 
ties which  refrain 
from  representation 
do  not  seem  to  con- 
sult the  means  of 
their  own  advance- 
ment. The  views  we  give  tliis  week  show  other 
county  displays  than  those  we  have  previously  illus- 
trated.   The  pictures  give,  of  course,  only  a  general 


TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

OfSce,  220  Market  Street. 


JELLV  EXHIBIT  AND  FRESNO'S  EXHIBIT  ON  THE  LEFT,  NAPA  IN   THE  BACKGROUND,  AND  OTHER  COUNTIES  ON  THE  KIOHT. 

idea  of  the  material  and  arrangement.  The  great  vari- ^  It  is  genekally  conceded,  says  an  Eastern  ex- 
ety  of  productions  and  resour-ces  of  some  counties  change,  that  what  every  one  says  must  be  true, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  study  of  the  exhibits.  ,  Horsemen  from  all  over  the  country,   no  matter 

where,  all  tell  you 
that  good  horses  in 
their  section  are  be- 
com  ing  unusually 
scarce.  It  seems  to 
be  a  fact  that  very 
many  farmcr.s  have 
sold  their  mares  and 
ceased  raising  colts 
for  the  market. 
There  is  but  one  out- 
come of  this  state  of 
affairs— horses  must 
go  up  in  price. 


The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  has 
j)assc(l,  witliout  a  di- 
vision, the  bill  revok- 
ing permits  for  the 
free  u.se  of  timber  on 
pulilic  lands,  and  giv- 
ini^  the  .Secretary  of 
the  Interior  power  to 
poi  init  such  use,  un- 
der regulations  pre- 
sci-ibed  by  him,  of 
timber  and  stone  by 
bona-fide  settlers, 
prospectors,  etc, 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  ON  THE  LEFT,  SANTA  CLARA.  COUNT V  ON  I  lIE  UKiHT,  AND  OTHER  COUNTIES  UPYOND. 


The  now  crop  of 
Florida  oranges  is  be- 
ing shipped  at  the 
rate  of  25,000  boxeg 
daily. 
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All  subscribers  paylngr  SI  In  advance  will  receive  lo  months'  (one 
year  anU  13  weeks)  credit.  For  If2  In  advance.  10  months.  For  II  In 
advance,  Uve  uiouths.   

AdaeHi«lim  rale*  made  known  dii  diiiiUcatitDi. 


Any  snbscrlLier  sending  an  Inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Buhal 
Pkess,  with  a  poslafro  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  throufrh  the 
coluinns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  fjiveii 
as  promptly  as  practicable.   

Our  latest  fnrms  yo  to  press  Wednetday  evening. 

Cllloago  Office  CHAS.  D.  SPALDINU,  :m  189  La  Salle  St. 

Resrlstered  at  S.  F.  PostoCBce  ae  aecond-class  mall  matter. 

.\  I.  KK  K  I)   HO  I,  >I  .\  N  KtUtiir. 

K,  .1.  WICKSON  Special  Contributor. 

San  Francisco,  December  29,  1894. 
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Weatlier  am 


t  r<»ps 


The  Week. 

The  last  week  has  bi-i)u<(lit  a  I'liin 
whkh  foT-  wide.spread  and  deep 
penetration  has  few  superiors  in 
the  December  records.  Fortunately  the  loss  from 
Hoodinu;  and  inconvenience  from  stoppage  of  trans- 
portation have  been  very  slijjrht.  There  follows  Ihc 
rains  a  season  of  low  temptn-aturcs,  but  it  ha.s  not 
yet  reached  danger  points  to  vej^etation  so  far  as  we 
have  heard,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  escaped  The 
drying  winds  of  the  last  few  days  will  help  dispQ^. 
of  tiie  surplus  water,  and  recjions  which  de]>eiKl  uprtfi' 
winter  sovviuij  should  now  have  a  chance  to  ijet  the 
seed  in  earl  v. 


profitabTy  disposed  of.  It  includes  wider  distribu- 
tion and  freedom  from  conflict  in  the  markets,  and 
these  things  can  be  secured  only  by  concentration 
and  supervision  of  the  whole  output.  The  southern 
fruit  growers  have  come  nearer  to  this  than  any 
producers  of  the  country.  There  have  been  of  course 
some  recalcitrants,  but  they  are  seeing  that  their 
work  on  the  outside  ultimately  injures  themselves  as 
well  as  their  neighbors.  They  are  freely  acknowl- 
edging this,  and  this  year  the  orange  exchanges  will 
control  the  crop  to  an  extent  not  hitherto  attained. 
It  is  no  selfish  scheme.  It  simply  means  protection 
to  the  producers  and  lots  of  cheap  fruit  to  the  con- 
sumers. Intruders  may  get  pinched,  but  the  parties 
in  real  interest  as  sellers  and  buvers  will  be  bene- 
fited. 

.  ^.  .    ,  The  Ri'RAL  takes  pleasure  in  giv 

A  Note  from  .>lr.  '  " 

ing  its  readers  the  following  letter 
from  .Mr.  G.  W.  Barnett  with 
reference  to  a  telegram  recently  reprinted  in  these 
columns  from  the  h'.nnniiur.    Mr.  Barnett  says: 

ClIK  I)e<-.  IS,  IS94. 

T<>  THE  Ei>lToK ;  I  am  in  i-eceipl  of  the  l{i  it.vr.  I'RRss  of 
Dee.  l.">lh  quotiti^f  item  taken  froin  K.viitniurr  of  iltli.  Permit 
me  to  say  the  item  is  iiieori'ect  in  anaiigeinont  and  iiifereni'e, 
A  brief  stiitenieilt  of  the  facts  may  help  to  set  yoii  ri^rhl. 

Mr.  K.  1..  ( ;iK)iisell  of  X-.Mv  Yorlt  heinjf  in  the  city  on  busi- 
ness, the  Fiuil  Buyers"  .Association-  'the  only  ttistiiietly  fruit 
iiieii".s  orffunixation  of  the  city  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  tendered 
him  a  banquet. 

The  speei'hes,  as  far  as  Chieago  men  were  eoneerned,  were 
entii'ely  impromptu,  as  no  one  was  asked  lo  speak  until  the 
time  Ot  silting  down  at  llie  luble.    At  that  time  Mr.  Morrison 
asked  the  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  our  (jiiest  of  Ihe  evening 
the  geiiUeinaii  fi'om  New  York-^  and  it  was  the  first  proposed. 

I  eoiitined  my  i-emarks  to  the  subject,  speaking  of  the  two 
I'ities  as  equal  competitors,  and  whose  prosperity  were  inter 
dependent  :  and  although  New  York  had  cunsidei'able  the 
start  in  agre  and  wealth,  we  did  not  "fear  New  York,  we  can 
hold  up  our  end  ""  in  the  sti'uggle  for  supremacy.  I  al.so  com- 
plimented Mr.  (ioodsell  on  the  gallant  fight  he  had  made, 
against  great  odds,  in  the  tight  he  had  made  for  success. 

Mr.  Coodsell  followed,  and  outlined  some  things  accom- 
plished and  desired,  but  I  do  not  care  to  treat  ou  his  subject. 

Mr.  Lusko  followed  with  recitations,  and  Mr.  Zuc<-aand  Mr. 
Ostatag  also  s|K)ke. 

1  cannot  understand  the  design  of  the  correspondent  in  tak- 
ing a  sentence  of  my  remarks  and  inserting  it  in  .Mr.  (!ood- 
sell's  spee<-li.  thei-eby  ■onveying  an  entirely  different  im 
pression  to  what  was  actually  said.  Impromptu  addresses 
should  hardly  be  expected  to  be  Biiisbed  and  polished;  but  as 
T  never  taste  liquor  in  any  .shape,  my  head  was  clear,  aud  all 
1  ask  is  to  be  reported  correctly. 

1  notice  your  comment  admitting  tlie  meaning  is  obscure, 
and  ask  you  to  set  me  riglil  in  this.  I  have  always  been  an 
uncompi'omising  advocate  of  public  sale.  Here,  where  best 
known,  the  effect  is  trifling;  but,  with  the  wide  circulation 
your  journal  has.  I  dislike  lo  be  plac  e<i  in  a  false  light. 

< !.  VV.  Bakn'Ett. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  giving  the  E.nnniiin- 
dispatch  the  Rfr.vl  cautioned  it.s  readers  against 
swallowing  it  whole.  Before'  iiow  it  has  learned  to 
take  with  a  good  allowance  of  salt  any  and  all  re- 
ports concerning,  horticultural  matters  from  the 
general  new s()ai)ers,  since  they  are  oftener  wrong 
than  right.  We  take  pleasure  in  setting  Mr.  Bar- 
nett right  in  the  matter. 


Weather. 


lu-view  of  the  generous  wealher 
of  December,  interest  pertains  to 
the  possibilitv  of  January.  This 
can  only  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  Januaries 
which  have  gone  before.    The  Weather  Bureau  pub-  | 
lishes  this  for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  in  San  : 
Francisco,  during  which  it  appears  that  the  avera^je 
rainfall  for  the  month  has  been  4  65  inches;  the  least 
rain  in  any  January  .9r{  of  an  inch,  and  the  most  11.97 
inches.    We  have  then  a  wide  range  to  draw  from. 
We  coul(i  get  along  with  a  moderate  rainfall  next  j 
month,  but  perhaps  we  shall  get  a  soaking  month.  , 
Th(>  lowest  temperature  recorded  in  any  January  was 
29^  in  1888.     We  do  not  care  to  break  that  record. 


California-  Wines 


lu  France. 


Activity  at 
the  South. 


The  writer  was  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia during  the  storm  and  can 
bear  special  testimony  to  the 
generosity  of  the  downpour  in  that  part  of  the  State 
and  to  the  cordial  welcome  which  the  people  gave  lo 
it.  The  south  end  had  very  short  commons  on  rain 
last  year,  and  they  have  suffered  considerably  from 
high  hay  prices  during  the  last  si.\  months.  The 
liresent  rain  will  bring  in  a  vast  area  of  dry  lands 
into  hay  and  grain,  and  will  also  do  a  woi  ld  of  good 
to  tleei. I uous  orchards  which  ai  e  above  the  ditches 
In  spite  of  the  dry  year,  however,  the  south  has 
pushed  ahead  wonderfully  during  the  last  few 
monlhs.  The  air  is  full  of  hammer  strokes,  and  home 
building  in  the  form  of  cottage  and  mansion  has  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly.  .So  fai-  as  one  could  see  from 
casual  observation,  the  south  has  suffered  very  little 
from  the  hard  times  and  goes  on  developing  and  ini- 
]iroving  in  a  most  gratifying  manner. 


l-'ruit  l';.\i-han jfeK 

lit    file  Simlll. 


The  movement  for  co-operative 
iiiarkcling  of  fruit  crops  has,  as 
our  readers  know,  advanced 
farther  at  the  south  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
State.  It  is  gratifying  to  one  who  believes  in  this 
niovenient  as  the  safeguaril  of  our  future  in  fruit 
production  to  see  how  fully  the  idea  is  permeating 
the  southern  population.  It  is  being  generally  rec- 
ognized as  the  only  way  in  which  the  present  orange 
production  and  the  great  prospective  increase  can  be 


The  State  V'iticultural  Commis- 
sion has  determined  to  make  an 
exhibit  of  California  wines  and 
brandies  at  the  coming  exposition  at  Bordeaux, 
Fi'ance.  In  speaking  of  the  matter.  Secretary  Scott 
of  the  Commission  says:  v 

California  wines  have  already  received  splendid  recognition 
from  foreign  experts.  We  intend  to  carry  the  battle  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  finest  producing  district  of  clarets  in  the 
world.  Five  years  ago  an  effort  to  convince  the  bottlers  of 
French  wines  that  we  had  wines  worthy  of  their  lecognition 
might  have  been  hopeless.  There  are,  however,  iu  this  State 
UK)  or  more  men  who  have  in  view  the  production  of  the  very 
highest  types  (pf  wine,  whether  these  types  be  of  claiet.  Bur- 
gundy, Rhine  wines  or  any  other  kind.  These  people  know 
that  we  have  an  area  of  country  suitable  for  wine  making  as 
large  and  as  varied  as  all  the  countries  of  Kui-ope  outside  of 
Ku.ssia. 

We  want  to  put  samples  of  all  of  nur  wines  before  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  we  have  never  had  such  an  opportuiiitv 
as  is  w-w  presented  in  tlie  Bordeaux  Kxpositioii.  We  do  not 
claim  that  We  have  Ihe  very  best  id'  eveiythiiig,  but  we  do 
want  to  .show  to  all  comci's  that  we  have  at  least  as  go<xl  wine 
as  call  1)1'  shown  by  any  country.  .-Vll  that  we  ask  is  an  equal 
and  fair  chance  with  any  cuunti'y,  and  I  think  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  Stale  that  Ihe  means  exist  for  inviting  such  a  eompari 
son  wiihiiiit  any  undue  ex[;ense  to  Ihe  imlividiial  wine  makers. 
The  c.inimission  intends  lo  I'ollect  all  the  samples.  'I'hc  sam 
pies  will  be  sent  on  and  due  care  will  be  taken  that  fail-  play 
is  done  to  all  concerned. 

.Mr.  K.  L.  (ioodsell.  the  well  known 
fru  t  man.  is  quoted  as  follows  in 
spcakincf  of   the  California  fruit 
trade  with  New  York: 

As  regards  the  net  I'esults  of  California  pitiducers  foi'  this 
season,  as  conii)ared  with  last  season,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  they  have  not  been  profitable  or  satisfactory.  'l"he  cause 
for  this  slate  of  affairs  can  be  briefly  given,  in  niy  judgment, 
as  occasioned  by  the  fact  .ttiat  (California  fruit  ship[)ers  for- 
warded too  much  fruit  of  an  infei-ior  quality  to  this  market 
that  should  have  been  kept  in  California  and  used  for  other 
pui'iHises-  drying,  canning,  etc. 

A  great  evil,  however,  exists  in  the  fact  that  on  account 
of  slow  transportation  Ihe  fruit  arrived  here  in  over-ripe  and 
in  bad  and  sometimes  worthless  condition,  and  the  trade  was 
unable  lo  buy  and  resell  to  the  consuming  public  where  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  done  so  at  a  profit  after  pay 
ing  a  reasonable  va.luation  at  the  auclnm  sale  on  this  account. 

Jt  is,  therefore,  a  self-evident  fact  that  unless  the  jobber 
can  have  an  opportunity  of  handling  California  products  in 
condition  that  will  justify  reshipping  to  the  interior  and 
small  markets,- and  If.  necessary  holding  fruit  for  buyers  for  a 
day  or  two  after  purchasing  from  an  auction  sale,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  the  California  fruit  industry  a  protllsble 


.\  >leri-hrtiiCs 
\  le»  M. 


success  to  the  producers  of  that  St«te.  Fast  transporta- 
tion, therefore,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  California  fruit  trade. 

As  regards  exxjenses,  a  car  cannot  be  landed  in  this  mar- 
ket at  the  present  time  for  much  less  than  *o50  to  «tiOO  outlay, 
which  the  growers  must  pay.  Dissecting  this  amount,  we 
find  that  the  railroad  companies  get  $3.50,  which  would  not  be 
an  unreasonable  amount  if  value  received  was  given  in  the 
matter,  say  a  refrigerator  six-day  service  to  New  York. 
What,  however,  certainly  needs  to  be  reduced  is  the  charge 
for  refrigei-ating  fruit  that  is  now  made  by  the  owners  of  the 
various  companies  connected  with  the  California  fruit  trans- 
portation business.  This  aggi'egates  *17.")  ou  each  car,  and 
while  no  doubt  the  expenses  are  heavy  in  the  matter  of  re- 
icing  cars  and  the  details  incident  to  properly  managing  the 
business,  yet  if  four  railroads  can  make  a  profit  in  their  pro- 
rate share  of  *350  it  would  seem  as  though  the  refrigerator- 
car  line  could  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  refrigerating  and 
still  have  a  profit  left. 

So  far  as  commission  charges  are  concerned,  these  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  nothing  can  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  saving  from  this  source.  The  details  of  handling  the  Cali- 
fornia business  are  most  scientifically  conducted,  and  all 
propositions  to  do  away  with  the  present  source  of  outlet  and 
the  methotls  of  conducting  business,  so  far  as  the  disixtsition 
of  fruit  is  concerned,  are  useless. 


.K  New 
I'rillle  I'roeeMH, 


In  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  methods  of  preparing  the  prune 
foi"  the  drying  trays,  now  going  on 
warmly  between  the  lye  dippers  and  prickers,  fruit 
men  generally  will  be  interested  to  know  that  an  en- 
tirely new  process,  claiming  advantages  over  both 
dipping  and  pricking,  has  been  invented  by  a  Lake 
county  man — Mr.  F.  W.  Gibson  of  Glenwood  ranch, 
near  Lakeport.  In  a  letter  to  the  Ri  rai.,  Mr.  Oib- 
son  says: 

1  have  been  experimenting  foi-  six  years  lo  try  to  find  some- 
thing to  get  rid  of  the  lye-dipping  process.  I  have  tried  the 
pricking  in  a  small  way,  but  our  climate  is  not  hot  enough  and 
our  drying  season  not  long  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  ever  run 
the  risk  of  the  pricking  piwess.  I  have  a  process  of  dipping 
without  any  redipping,  by  which  the  prunes  will  dry  just  as 
quick  or  in  a  little  less  time  than  with  the  lye  dip,  aud  there 
is  no  bad  effect  from  eating  them  as  tliere  is  from  those  dipped 
in  lye.  To  see  them  you  cannot  tell  thetn  apart.  The  check- 
ing of  tVie  skin  when  dipped  is  fully  equal  to  any  lye-dipped 
prunes,  and  when  we  can  once  get  at  it,  thisproi-ess  will  make 
a  great  revolution  in  the  prune-drying  business.  I  am  satis- 
lied  that  by  my  pr<x-e.ss  we  gain  in  weight  over  the  lye  proc- 
ess. As  .Vlr.  Burrell  states,  the  redipping  in  the  lye  proceStS 
carries  away  a  greait  deal  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Gibson  does  not  as  yet  see  tit  to  make  public 
the  nature  of  his  process,  as  he  is  about  to  apply  foi' 
letters  patent  upon  it.  He  is  this  week  visiting 
Santa  Clara  county,  making  a  study  of  the  question 
at  close  range.  VVe  have  seen  sain]»les  of  prunes 
treated  by  liis  process  and  they  ;ire  certainly  equal 
to  those  ]jro(liK'ed  by  ;my  otln-r  course  of  treatment. 

This  issue  doses   \'ol.   .\L\'I11  of 

Index. 

the  Pacific  Rurai.  Pkess  and  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  its  publication.  Years  flit 
upon  us  so  lightly  that  we  do  not  feel  their  burden, 
and  yet  the  figures  show  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  that  makes  quite  a  span  in  California  his- 
tory. The  index  on  the  last  page  of  this  number 
shows  that  we  have  been  busy  as  usual  in  recording 
the  latest  improvemei-ts  in  California  farm  practice 
and  the  most  striking  phases  of  public  affairs.  We 
have  also  had  as  heretofore  the  invaluable  help  of  our 
large  corps  of  correspondents,  w  ho  have  kept  us  in 
touch  with  the  constantly  changing  local  practice  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  and  with  the  many  in- 
terests which  demand  attention.  Our  letters  and 
visitors  assure  us  that  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
Ri  RAL  I'ress  is  satisfactory,  and  this  is  a  great  en- 
couragement to  stronger  and  more  progressive 
effort.  How  wide  is  the  range  of  topics  with  which 
we  deal,  and  how  helpful  the  information  must  be  to 
those  wlio  desire  to  profit  by  all  the  achievements  of 
an  up-to-date  system  of  production,  can  be  seen  by 
the  inilex.  By  its  use,  too,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
half  yi'ar  volume  become  readily  accessible  for  refer- 
ence, and  in  the  present  rapid  development  of 
nufthods  such  a  record  of  successful  practice  is  of 
roiist;int  value 

Two    very   satisfactory  farmers' 

Inrniers  • 

institutes  were  held  in  southern 

lustUuteti.  T-fc  1 

California  last  week— one  at  Red- 
lunds  ;ind  the  other  at  Azusa.  Both  were  live- 
si  ssion  institutes,  beginning  in  the  afternoon  and 
closing  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  They  were 
conducted  by  Prof.  Wickson  and  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook, 
as  representatives  of  the  State  University,  under 
whose  auspices  these  meetings  are  held.  Great  in- 
terest was  manifested,  the  attendance  at  some  of 
the  sessions  reaching  250.  The  local  committees, 
aided  by  Prof.  Conk,  had  done  their  work  excellently; 
important  papers  were  in  full  supply,  and  the  dis 
cU'<sions  were  pointed  and  active.  The  nieetiiitis 
were,  on  the  whole,  the  best  held  in  California  so  far. 
The  autliences  were  very  respon.--ive  mid  were 
emphatic  in  their  expressions  fif  inlcreht  in  this 
branch  c>f  University  extension  work.  Both  at  Red- 
lands  and  Azusa  the  foundations  were  laiil  for  local 
clubs  of  farmers  and  fruit-growers  whieh  have  not 
existed  hitlierto,  although  the  desirability  of  them 
has  been  realized.  It  needed  a  general  rally  and 
warming  up  to  give  the  desire  a  tangible  form.  Of 
the  papers  presented  at  these  meetings  t>ur  readers 
shall  have  the  best  from  time  to  time  on  the  pages 
of  the  Rural  Press. 


December  29,  1894. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


It  has  been  known  by  everybody  in  a  general  way 
for  many  years  that  the  political  and  administrative 
practices  of  New  York  City  were  grossly  corrupt; 
but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  has  been  difficult  to 
show  up  the  actual  facts.  There  have  been  efforts 
without  number  on  the  part  of  citizens'  committees 
and  the  like;  but  being  without  legal  status,  they 
have  never  been  able  to  command  the  presence  or  to 
compel  the  testimony  of  those  persons  to  whom  the 
"  inside  "  workings  of  the  city  machine  were  familiar. 
As  one  after  another  of  these  extra  legal  "  investi- 
gations "  fizzled  out  it  became  apparent  that  the  only 
sort  of  tribunal  qualified  to  investigate  success- 
fully was  one  endowed  with  the  powers  and  terrors 
of  the  law.  Accordingly,  last  year  the  State  Legis- 
lature was  asked  by  a  few  earnest  citizens  to  name  a 
committee  of  its  own  members  with  authority  to  com- 
pel city  officials  and  others  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore it  and  instruct  it  to  sit  as  often  and  as  long  as  it 
saw  fit  and  to  probe  the  New  York  city  ulcer  in  all 
its  ramifications.  The  Legislature,  which  is  domi- 
nated by  the  wholesome  rural  element,  was  ready 
enough  to  push  the  work,  and  pi'omptly  passed  the 
necessary  ordinance;  but  here  the  movement  was 
blocked  by  a  veto  from  Gov.  Flower,  acting  of  course 
at  the  direction  of  Tammany  Association,  under 
whose  hand  the  politics  and  government  of  the  city 
have  been  ruled.  After  a  hard  fight  the  Governor 
was  overborne  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Legis- 
lature and  a  commission  was  formed  with  Senator 
Lexow  at  its  head.  It  was  the  right  kind  of  a  com- 
mittee and  it  has  been  supported  by  the  right  people 
in  New  York.  It  has  been  at  work  off  and  on  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  the  expositions  which  it  has  made 
have  shaken  the  city  to  its  moral  and  political 
centers.  The  utter  rout  of  Tammany  in  the  recent 
election,  and  the  choice  of  a  strong,  clean  man  for 
Mayor  are  among  results  already  achieved. 

The  different  departments  of  the  city  govei-nment 
have  been  taken  up  in  turn;  and  in  each  the  grossest 
corruption  has  been  unearthed.  In  the  street- 
cleaning  department,  for  example,  it  was  found  that 
nearly  half  of  the  men  whose  names  were  "  carried  " 
on  the  rolls  performed  no  service  whatever;  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  vast  sums  paid  out  in 
the  forms  of  salaries  and  wages  went  directly  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Tammany  Society;  that  for  the 
work  thus  paid  for  two  or  three  times  over  by  the 
city  individual  property-holders  and  store-keepers 
were  required  to  pay  for  again  in  the  form  of  front- 
age assessments.  Those  who  refused  to  pay  these 
assessments,  unless  they  happened  to  possess  of 
some  influence,  were  subjected  to  a  multitude  of 
small  annoyances  until  in  desperation  they  were 
brought  to  pay  for  immunity.  In  the  department  of 
parks  there  was  another  system  of  frauds  and  exac- 
tions; and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  fabric  of  city 
government.  Worst  of  all  Is  the  systematic  cor- 
ruption in  connection  with  the  police  administration 
of  the  city.  Positions  on  the  force,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  enforced  testimony  of  men 
prominent  in  the  service,  have  regularly  been  bought 
and  sold.  Two  hundred  dollars  has  been  the  regular 
price  for  an  ordinary  policeman's  billet,  with  a 
monthly  "give-up"  of  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
salary.  Promotions  are  sold  all  the  way  from  four 
hundred  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  the  latter  sum 
being  exacted  for  captainships  in  the  "best  wards." 

By  "  best  wards  "  is  meant  those  parts  of  the  city 
most  infested  with  criminality,  for  it  is  out  of  the 
gambling  hells,  houses  of  ill-fame  and  the  liquor 
trade  that  the  money  is  exacted  to  pay  these  heavy 
bribes.  The  charges  upon  these  establishments  are 
uniform  and  systematic.  A  new  gambling  hell  in 
the  "  tenderloin  "  district  must  pay  an  initiation  fee 
of  $2000,  with  $500  quarterly.  For  houses  of  ill- 
fame  the  charges  vary  in  ratio  with  the  number  of 
inmates.  Liquor  saloons  pay  on  a  regular  scale. 
The  condition  of  these  payments  is  that  the 
"business"  shall  be  protected.  That  is,  ordi- 
nances against  vice  shall  not  be  enforced  against 
them  and  crimes  committed  in  them  shall  be  hushed 
up  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  without  making 
public  scandal.  Whoever  declines  to  pay  the  fees  is 
given  the  full  force  of  the  la\ys  and  harr^ssed 


out  of  the  business.  Of  the  sums  collected  from 
the  criminal  and  quasi-cruninal  classes  of  New  York 
City — amounting  to  upward  of  twenty  millions  per 
year — part  goes  to  the  police  and  part  to  the 
Tammany  organization  of  which  Mr.  Croker  is  the 
head  and  whose  political  influence  reaches  oftentimes 
to  the  White  House. 

This  organization  dominates  everything.  It  names 
every  officer  and  every  employe  of  the  city  including 
the  judges,  who  are,  of  course,  subject  to  orders 
from  the  boss  of  Tammany  Hall.  The  "pull"  which 
the  administrative  control  of  New  York  gives  it 
scarcely  needs  to  be  told.  It  holds  the  balance  of 
power  in  State  affairs  and  names  the  Governor  (as  in 
the  case  of  Flower)  and  frequently  the  Senators  (as 
in  the  case  of  Hill  and  Murphy)  and  it  seeks  to  con- 
trol the  National  Government  in  ways  which  are 
familiar  to  everybody.  It  knows  all  the  tricks  of 
successful  politics,  including  the  ways  by  which  good 
men  are  made  to  serve  it.  In  emergencies  of  public 
indignation  it  knows  how  to  "  throw  off"  by  naming 
candidates  for  office  outside  its  own  lines.  It  knows 
how  to  be  gentle  or  severe,  bold  or  retiring,  upon 
occasion.  It  would  at  this  distance  be  difficult  to 
believe  how  potent  in  ten  thousand  ways  this  in- 
famous organization  is,  if  we  had  not  in  what  Mr. 
McEwen  calls  the  '  'Associated  villainies  of  Cali- 
fornia "  its  prototype  on  a  smaller  scale. 

For  the  time  being,  under  the  moral  impulse 
awakened  by  the  Lexow  exposures,  the  infamous 
Tammany  Hall  system  is  being  swept  away.  But 
who  can  say  for  how  long  ?  Who  can  give  assurance 
that  the  spirit  of  reform  which  has  carried  Mayor 
Strong  into  office  will  last  long  enough  to  give  him 
adequate  support  or  to  follow  him  with  a  respectable 
successor  ?  It  is  the  weakness  of  all  such  movements 
that  they  die  out  the  very  hour  the  bellows  of  agita- 
tion and  novelty  ceases  to  be  applied  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  corruption  are  pro- 
found and  enduring,  because  their  foundation  lies  in 
the  passions  of  selfishness  and  greed.  The  Tammany 
tiger  will  lie  quietly  in  waiting  for  the  time  when  the 
public  virtue  which  now  opposes  it  shall  be  off  its 
guard.  That  such  a  time  will  come  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  seasons  will  proceed  in  their  course;  and  the  only 
way  to  prevent  it  from  being  fatal  to  political  and 
administrative  order  is  to  change  the  system  by 
which  our  cities  are  governed. 

How  to  do  this — how  to  so  fix  our  municipal  institu- 
tions that  they  will  stay  fixed — is  the  great  American 
problem.  If  we  were  only  wise  enough  to  see  things 
in  their  true  relations,  we  should  recognize  it  as  far 
more  important  than  the  tariff  or  the  currency  or 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  for  while  these  relate  only  to 
our  material  welfare,  the  other  lies  at  the  basis  of 
our  character  as  a  people.  If  we  cannot  find  a  way 
to  govern  our  cities  with  tolerable  honesty,  our  sys- 
tem must  in  the  end  fall  like  the  ancient  republics. 
Already  four  out  of  every  five  of  our  larger  cities  are 
in  the  hands  of  political  bosses  who  use  their  power 
not  only  to  sell  justice,  corporate  privileges,  etc., 
etc.,  but  seek  constantly  to  extend  their  dominion 
over  State  affaii's.  Californians  do  not  need  to  be 
told  how  San  Francisco  bosses  dominate  State  con- 
ventions and  how  they  control  our  Legislature; 
and  what  is  true  here  is  true  in  every  other  State  in 
which  there  is  a  great  city.  The  problem — we  re- 
peat— of  municipal  government  is  a  problem  which 
exceeds  in  its  interest  and  importance  all  other 
American  political  questions. 


Distant  Shipment  of  Nursery  Stock. 

The  uprising  of  the  fruit  interest  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  is  making  quite  a  demand  upon 
California  nurserymen  for  goods  for  distant  ship- 
ment. Such  shipments  can  be  easily  made  success- 
ful if  good  packing  systems  are  adopted.  Alexander 
&  Hammon  of  Rio  Bonito  nurseries  write  as  follows: 

Generally  speaking,  nurserymen  who  make  foreign  shijv 
ments  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  packing 
trees  so  as  to  arrive  in  good  condition,  more  so  if  the  equator 
has  to  be  crossed.  From  reports  from  .some  of  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers, we  believe  we  have  solved  the  problem.  To  quote 
from  the  last  report,  just  to  hand— the  Mildura  Fruit  and 
Produce  Co.  of  Victoria,  Australia :  "  We  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  several  hundred  walnut  trees  you  forwarded  us. 
They  wore  splendidly  packed,  and  arrived  in  excellent  condi- 
tion." We  annually  make  a  number  of  foreign  shipment.?,  be- 
sides to  distant  States,  an^  have  yet  our  first  unfavorable  re- 
port to  receive. 


A  Home-Made  Fruit  Grader. 


As  the  season  for  work  in  the  farm  workshop  is 
now  upon  us,  we  doubt  not  some  of  our  readers  on 
small  fruit  farms  can  well  employ  their  leisure  and 
ingenuity  in  building  fruit  graders  which  will  do  very 
well  for  work  on  a  small  scale.  After  awhile,  per- 
haps, they  will  need  better  and  more  capacious 
graders,  such  as  are  now  on  the  market,  but  while 
money  is  short  and  the  trees  young  home-made  de- 
vices will  answer  a  good  purpose. 

In  order  to  meet  the  call  of  our  readers  for  a  de- 
sign for  a  small  home-made  grader  we  secured  the 
help  of  a  Santa  Clara  friend  who  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  handling  fruit,  and  he  furnishes  the 
sketch  from  which  the  accompanying  engravings 
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SIDE  VIEW  OF  HOME-MADE   FRUIT  GRADER. 
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DIAGRAM  OF   GRADER,    SHOWING   SCREENS  AND 
SHAKE  LEVER. 

were  made.  The  grader  can  be  made  of  ordinary 
redwood  or  pine  lumber — good,  clear,  sound  stuff 
being  of  course  desirable.  Use  four  posts  A  for  the 
frame  of  4x4  redwood  9  ft.  apart  and  set  wide  enough 
to  allow  the  shoot  to  play  between  them.  This  frame 
should  be  well  braced  and  made  solid  and  substantial. 

The  lower  part  under  the  shoot  contains  the  bins 
with  sloping  bottom  so  that  the  fruit  will  slide  easily. 
Partition  off  under  each  screen  of  shoot. 

The  shoot  B  should  be  made  12  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  in 
clear  wide.  This  contains  the  screens  of  various 
sizes  over  which  the  fruit  slides.  First  comes  the 
dirt  screen  3x2  ft.,  made  of  iron  rods  close  together; 
then  follows  1  in.,  IJ  in.,  IJ  in.  screens  of  same  di- 
mensions; viz.,  3x2  ft.  These  screens  are  made  of 
galvanized  iron  with  holes  of  the  sizes  indicated. 
The  2-1  in.  screen  may  be  left  off  if  the  fruit  does  not 
contain  large  pieces  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  grade 
out  the  extras. 

The  lever  which  operates  the  shoot  is  attached  by 
a  bolt  to  the  front  of  the  frame,  also  to  the  center  of 
shoot,  as  shown  in  diagram,  and  is  operated  on  back 
side  of  grader,  where  a  bumper  is  placed  for  it  to 
strike  against  in  order  to  give  a  jar  to  send  the  fruit 
along. 

The  shoot  is  hung  with  iron  straps  in  which  holes 
are  punched,  that  the  pitch  of  the  shoot  may  be 
changed.  These  straps  should  be  about  one  foot  long, 
to  allow  the  shoot  to  play  forward  and  back  as  the 
lever  is  operated. 

Sets  of  screens  can  be  obtained  of  J.  W.  Quick  and 
California  Perforating  Screen  Co.  of  this  city,  who 
can  probably  furnish  them  more  cheaply  than  the 
holes  can  be  punched  out  by  hand. 


The  coming  convention  of  fruit  exchanges  called  to 
meet  in  this  city  on  Januai-y  15th  should  be  more 
fruitful  in  definite  results  than  a  mass  convention  of 
individual  fruit  growers  could  oossibly  be.  The  dele- 
gates will  represent  actual  existing  and  usually  in- 
corporated associations,  and  will  be  duly  empowered 
to  do  real  business  and  provide  for  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  carrying  out  their  plans.  Two  very  able 
documents  have  been  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the 
State  Fruit  Exchange — one  relating  to  the  fresh- 
fruit  trade  and  the  other  to  dried  fruit — and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  for  study  before  the 
meeting  of  the  convention.  The  paper  relating  to 
the  fresh-fruit  trade  handles  the  subject  as  it  has 
never  before  been  handl(>d  from  the  fruit  growers' 
standpoint,  and  raises  questions  with  which  no  fruit 
growers'  convention  has  attempted  to  deal.  We  arc 
informed  that  responses  have  already  been  received 
which  ensure  representation  from  nearly  all  the 
dried-fruit  exchanges  and  many  of  the  fresh-fruit 
shipping  associations.  Quite  a  number  of  the  latter, 
however,  have  not  yet  notified  the  State  Exchange 
that  they  will  be  represented,  probably  because,  their 
active  season  being  over,  there  iiave  been  no  meet- 
ings. The  presidents  of  all  such  associations  should 
al  once  take  steps  to  call  meetings  of  their  directors 
ftpd  appoint  delegates, 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  followinj/  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  M. , 
December  26,  1894,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Feed  for  Fattening  Hogs. 


Experiments  to  show  the  results  with  different 
feeds  in  fatteninf/  hogs  continue  at  the  Eastern  ex- 
periment stations.  Bulletin  H4  of  the  Utah  Experi- 
ment Station  reported  the  results  of  an  experiment 
during  the  winter  of  181)3  and  94  under  the 
iumiediate  charge  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Mills.  The  pigs  fed 
were  pure-bred  Berkshires  of  the  strong  and  vig- 
orous kind,  being  altogether  a  nice  lot  of  pigs.  Four 
lots  were  fed.  each  lot  receiving  half  their  ration  in 
bran,  to  which  was  added  for  set  one,  wheat;  for  set 
two,  peas;  for  set  throe,  corn;  and  for  set  four, 
barlej'.  The  grains  were  ground.  The  experiment 
began  December  4th  and  continued  into  May.  We 
invite  attention  to  the;  time  of  the  experiment,  as  it 
confirms  the  opinion  before  expressed  that  winter 
feeding  of  hogs  under  good  conditions  is  quite  as 
profitable  as  summer  feeding.  They  were  fed  in  a 
common  hog  house  with  pens  on  each  side  of  a  com- 
mon walk.  The  building  was  lined  so  that  it  did  not 
reach  the  depth  of  temperature  common  to  some 
pens,  yet  it  sank  far  below  freezing.  We  give  the 
upshot  of  the  experiment  in  the  following  condensed 
table  : 

Set  1.   Set  3.    Set  8.   Set  4. 
Fed      Fed      Fed  Fed 
Average  Wheat    peas      corn  barley 
From  Dec.  6  ot       and      and       and  and 

to  May  18  gets.    bran.     bran.     bran.  bran. 

Pounds  gain  per  day  per  pig  ..  .74  .69  1.09  .83  .  56 
Pimnds  food  consumed  per  day 

per  pis  3.04      2.78       3.97        8.85  2.67 

Pouni-is  food  consumed  for  one 

pound  of  gain,  live  weight  4.20      4.02       3.63        4.65  4.62 

Cost  of  food  for  one  pound  of  gain, 
live  weieht,  cents  3.88o     2.51c      3.18c       a.84c  3.00O 

The  superior  gain  made  by  the  pigs  fed  on  peas  and 
bran  was  due  to  a  far  greater  consumption  of  this 
combination,  yet  the  experiment  attests  the  high 
feeding  value  of  peas  for  swine.  The  South  Dakota 
Station  also  has  found  that  peas  are  an  excellent 
swine  food.  In  these  days  when  wheat  as  a  food  is 
being  very  much  discussed,  interest  will  center  on 
the  column  of  gain  from  the  wheat  ration.  It  gives 
a  fine  account  of  itself,  four  pounds  of  food  answering 
for  a  pound  of  gain  when  associated  with  bran  half 
and  half — a  fine  record. 

The  pigs  weighed  at  the  close  of  the  experiment 
146  pounds  each.  It  will  not  escape  the  attention  of 
readi"rs  that  pigs  paid  for  the  food  that  they  re- 
ceived, and  those  feeding  in  sections  where  the 
manure  is  the  basis  of  all  good  farming  will  observe 
that  the  pig  becomes  a  cheaper  manufacturer  of  this 
article  than  chemical  manure  mills.  A  table  was 
constructed  which  showed  the  influence  of  the  period 
of  maturity  on  the  economy  of  pig  feeding.  The 
moral  taught  is  becoming  an  old  one,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, not  so  well  enforced;  but  still  another  illustra- 
tion will  serve  a  useful  end.  We  therefore  give  the 
table  illustrating  the  amounts  of  food  required  per 
pound  of  growth  at  several  periods  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  swine  fed  : 

AT  DIFFEKENT  WEIGHTS. 

Set  1.  Set  2.  Set  3.  Set  4. 

Fed  Fed  Fed  Fed 

wheat  peas  corn  barley 

and  and  and  and 

bran.  bran.  bran.  bran. 

Average  weight,  35  to  50  B)s  3.61  2.91  4.10  4.19 

50tol00ft)S  3.92  3.03  4.2«  4.38 

"     IDOtol.Wlbs  4.32  3.30  .S.14  5.29 

"     l.i<}  to  200B).S   .3.09 

.35  to  150  8)8  3.98  .3.03  4.50  4.62 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  above  experiment  each  lot 
was  put  upon  a  ration  made  up  of  peas,  barley  and 
bran  in  equal  parts  by  weight.  The  gain  for  each  set 
during  this  period  is  a  most  encouraging  one,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  enclosed  abreviated  tat)le  : 

Set  1.  Set  2.  Si-t  3.    Sot  4.  Average. 
Average  eaten  per  day  per 

pig,  his  o.lM*  fi.6rt  .■).2fi       4.«0  5.47 

Averago   gain  per  day  per 

pig.  lbs   1.3SI  .93  \.hH       1. 19  1.27 

Pounds  food  required  for  I  Ih 

of  gain,  live  weight  3.80  7  19  3.33      Z  9h  i  h: 

Cost  of  grain  (or  1  ft  ot  pork, 

live  weight  3.23c  e.llc  »,83c    3,85e  S.^C 


Favors  Prune  Pricking. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  have  tested  the  pricking  and 
the  dipping  processes  for  curing  prunes  side  by  side 
from  the  same  orchard  and  from  the  same  day's 
gathering,  under  the  same  conditions,  through  an 
entire  season,  with  the  result  that  the  pricked  fruit 
came  off  the  tray  without  any  bloats,  left  the  trays 
clean  enough  to  put  peeled  poaches  upon  at  once, 
and  with  not  a  ragged  nor  a  red  specimen  in  the  lot. 
On  the  contrary,  the  dipped  prunes  required  con- 
stant picking  over  for  uncured  fruit  and  bloats,  and 
not  unfrequenlly  rotten  prunes  were  found.  When 
cured,  the  two  kinds  were  put  into  adjoining  bins 
and  held  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  were 
delivered  to  the  shipper.  The  dipped  prunes  were 
badly  sugared  and  much  shrunken,  with  a  dull  and 
sometimes  reddish  appearance;  whereas  the  pricked 
ones  came  out  with  a  clean,  bright,  dark,  glossy 
color,  pliable,  and  not  sugared  at  all.  They  were 
heavier  and  nicer  in  every  way,  and  sold  for  more 
money. 

I  have  had  the  dipped  and  the  pricked  prunes  from 
the  same  year's  crop  cooked  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  in  my  own  home,  and  I  have  found  the 
pricked  fruit  certainly  as  good  as  the  dipped;  in 
truth,  my  family  prefers  it.  I  do  not  know  that  lye 
is  not  a  good  thing  to  put  into  the  stomach,  but 
there  are  people  who  think  so.  I  have  friends  in 
Chicago  who  are  constant  users  of  California  prunes. 
Being  informed  of  the  lye  process  they  declared,  had 
they  known  of  it,  they  would  never  have  allowed 
the  fruit  to  come  upon  their  tables.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose one  consumer  in  fifty  knows  that  prunes  ever 
come  in  contact  with  lye.  It  is,  perhaps,  just  as 
well  to  let  that  remain  an  open  secret  in  California. 
Surely  it  would  not  be  good  business  policly  to  ad- 
vertise it. 

By  adopting  ihe  pricking  process — which  I  have 
done — I  save  all  grading  of  the  fresh  fruit;  I  save 
cost  of  fuel  and  lye;  I  save  all  expense  of  picking 
over  the  trays  for  bloats,  which  alone  will  pay  for  all 
of  the  labor  for  pricking  and  putting  out;  and  last 
and  most  important,  I  get  a  better  article  of  cured 
fruit. 

As  to  fermentation,  my  experience  is  that,  whereas 
the  dipped  prune  ferments  badly,  especially  those 
which  do  not  cut  well,  the  pricked  prune  practically 
does  not  ferment  at  all.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
a  drier  and  who  uses  the  lye  process,  tells  me  that 
out  of  his  last  dippings  this  year  forty  per  cent  were 
bloats.  Every  one  of  thos.e  bloats  was  a  fermented 
prune,  and  a  badly  fermented  one  at  that.  A  neigh- 
bor sold  the  drier  a  part  of  those  prunes,  but  he 
kept  himself  several  boxes.  These  he  put  out  in  the 
sun  without  any  processing  at  all,  and  they  cured 
with  not  a  bloat  in  the  lot.  Does  it  not  look  as  if 
the  hot  lye  was  the  cause  of  that  forty  per  cent  of 
bloats  ? 

I  may  say  that  I  rinse  all  my  prunes  before  pricking 
and  that  they  go  onto  the  trays  and  off  the  trays 
into  the  bins  cleaner  and  brighter  than  any  dipped 
fruit  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  no  "  ax  to  grind."  I  own  both  the  Burrell 
machine  and  a  dipping  apparatus,  and  naturally 
want  the  best  process  to  prevail;  but  my  judgment 
is  strong  in  favor  of  pricking,  and  recently  I  have 
been  told  by  one  of  the  largest  fi  uit -growers  in  th's 
valley  that  the  feeling  is  that  it  will  be  generally 
adopted  here.  I  have  used  my  iirickcr  two  seasons, 
and  there  is  not  a  needle  broken  nor  has  one  been 
changed.  G.  W.  Babnhart. 

Lawrence,  Cal..  Dec.  22,  1894. 

Dipping  vs.  Pricking. 

Wrights,  Dec.  16,  1894. 
To  THE  Editor: — By  permission  of  Mr.  Burrell,  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  to  your  readers  the  determina- 
tion of  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  quality  and  condition  of 
a  perforated  prune  of  the  crop  of  1893.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Burrell,  dated  Berkeley,  14th  inst.,  he  says: 

Following  is  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  1898  "needle 
machine"  prune  sample  sent  by  you: 

Total  sugar,  percent  50.85 

Total  acid,  per  cent  88 

Number  of  prunes  per  pound  44 

Vour  sample  clearly  proves  that  it  (needle  machine)  can  be 
used  without  any  fermentation  in  the  fruit  and  with  full  con- 
servation of  its  best  qualities.  Our  staff  here  is  unanimous  in 
its  praise.  I  am  quite  sure  the  consumers  will  hail  with 
pleasure  the  substitution  of  the  needle  for  the  lye  process,  as 
being  not  only  more  cleanly  but  also  permitting  a  greater  uni- 
formity of  quality  and  aspect. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  this  as  a  complete  answer 
and  denial  of  the  charge  "  that  pricked  prunes  are 
all  more  or  less  fermented  and  must  be  marketed 
quicker  than  lye-dipped  prunes."      W.  H.  Aiken. 

Emory  E.  Smith  of  Palo  Alto  has  just  issued  an 
interesting  circular  on  the  California  violet — a  new 
variety  which  has  been  shown  at  flower  shows  in  this 
city  during  the  last  year  or  two.  Mr.  Smith  de- 
scribes it  as  follows:  "Flowers  cover  a  silver  dollar; 
color,  clear  violet-purple  (does  not  fade  out);  fra- 
grance intense;  flowers  borne  on  strong  stems  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  in  length."  Mr.  Smith  now  offers 
•this  variety  to  the  trade.  We  wish  the  circular  had 
given  a  clear  statement  of  the  origin  of  this  variety; 
pprb»ps  it  will  come  later. 


Gleanings. 

The  Arroyo  Grande  Creamery  Co.  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $1,5,000,  ot  which  $,")000  has  been  paid  up.  The  direc- 
tors are  J.  N.  Ratta,  Thos.  Steele,  M.  N.  Wittenberg,  R.  H. 
Wood,  A.  Phillips,  A.  B.  Hasbrook  and  D.  Hecht.  The  com- 
pany was  at  no  expense  for  a  site,  land  for  that  purpose  having 
been  donated. 

Summing  up  weather  conditions  for  last  week,  the  Los  An- 
geles Time*  says :  There  has  been  another  ample  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  the  farmers  who  were  previously  jubilant 
are  now  still  more  so.  We  shall  not  hear  anything  of  a  dry 
season  for  some  time  to  come.  The  outlook  on  all  sides  is  now 
excellent  for  a  prosperous  season.  There  will  soon  be  plenty 
of  feed,  and  the  plows  will  be  busy  all  over  the  country. 

S.vx  DiEoo  dispatch  23d  inst. :  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Williams  has  been  in  the  Escondido  region  the  past  week 
looking  after  orchards.  Some  fruit  found  in  the  market  there, 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  north,  was  destroyed. 
There  has-been  considerable  complaint  all  the  fall  about  in- 
fected fruit  being  brought  in  here  from  the  country  north, 
and  the  traffic  will  be  suppressed,  even  if  prosecution  "is  neces- 
sary to  stop  it. 

Pi-LLEnTON  Tithune:  The  prospects  are  that  the  orange 
crop  in  this  section  this  season  will  be  the  largest  ever  pro- 
duced. The  trees  are  unusually  full,  and  the  quality  will  be 
unsurpassed.  The  association,  which  will  control  a  good  part 
of  the  crop  in  this  vicinity,  estimates  that  it  will  ship  between 
220  and  240  carloads.  If  the  present  crop  is  as  successfully 
handled  as  last  season's,  the  growers  of  FuUerton  and  Pla- 
centia  will  realize  thousands  of  dollars  the  coming  year  from 
the  output. 

Santa  Maria  Ttmrn:  The  fruit  industry  within  itself  is  all 
right  in  this  section  and  always  will  be,  but  our  fruit  men  are 
making  the  same  fatal  mistakes  that  our  dairymen  made  for 
so  many  years ;  they  are  fattening  San  Francisco  commission 
merchants  at  the  expense  of  themselves  and  the  industry. 
The  dairymen  have  profited  by  past  experience  and  are  bring- 
ing about  a  revolution  in  their  favor,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
grease  venders  and  the  commissioner  whose  only  interest  in 
the  industry  is  to  make  all  he  can  at  the  expense  of  his  indi- 
vidual patrons.  They  are  thoroughly  organized  and  will  ap- 
pear before  the  X)ming  Legislature  with  such  formidable 
forces  as  to  win  their  protective  battle  without  a  skirmish.  In 
some  places  fruit  men  have  awakened  from  their  lethargy  and 
are  profiting  by  their  past  experiences.  They  have  estab- , 
lished  exchanges,  thus  avoiding  local  competition  and  gaining 
the  double  advantage  of  uniform  grading  and  packing  and 
proper  distribution.  They  also  advance  money  to  the  growers 
on  goods  still  in  the  warehouse,  thus  enabling  some  to  pay 
running  expenses  which  they  could  not  otherwise  do. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Bulletin  has  the  following  to  say 
about  the  California  fruit  exchange  movement:  Whether 
the  plans  followed  by  the  various  exchanges  and  assoiMations 
on  the  cfKjst  have  been  more  than  instrumental  in  keeping 
prices  steady  for  California  fruit  is  not  clear.  It  is  the  fact, 
however,  that  values  for  goods  of  high  grade  are  holding  their 
own  remarkably  well  in  the  face  of  the  very  heavy  total  out- 
turn this  year.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  exchanges 
are  holding  a  considerable  quantity  of  inferior  stock,  apricots 
and  peaches  chiefly,  and  that  the  management  have  not 
abandoned  the  idea  of  carrying  the  same  over  to  the  spring 
months,  or  at  least  such  quantities  as  may  remain  after  reg- 
ular trade  wants  in  the  interim  are  supplied.  That  this 
stimulates  buyingor  is  likely  to  seems  rather  doubtful,  since 
jobbers  seem  to  be  as  partial  to  a  con.servative  policy  now  as 
they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
Some  are  even  inclined  to  hold  hack  as  much  as  possible  in 
anticipation  of  forced  sales  during  the  spring  months.  Ap- 
parently supply  and  demand  have  regulated  the  markets  in  a 
great  measure.  The  influence  of  the  associations,  as  far  as 
Eastern  markets  are  concerned,  is  seemingly  measured  in 
fairly  giX)d  prices  for  fine  fruit  and  the  prevention  of  a  glut  of 
other  grades  at  Eastern  or  other  distributive  points. 


On  Pruning. 


Santa  Clara,  Dec.  15,  1894. 
To  the  Editor: — As  fruit  growers  are  now  prun- 
ing, could  not  some  of  the  experts  (through  the 
Rural)  tell  how  fruit  spurs  can  be  developed  in  or 
on  the  body  of  ten  or  twelve-year-old  prune  trees  ? 
From  some  cause  the  fruit  spurs  develop  on  the 
outer  ends  of  the  limbs.  My  plan  will  be  to  cut  back 
and  keep  an  open  top  to  the  tree. 

A.  R.  WOODHAMS. 


This  is  the  best  way  to  do  it  and  then  pinch 
tips  of  shoots  after  they  have  grown  out  a 
inches. — Ep. 

5acaline — Seed  Cleaning. 


the 
few 


To  THB  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  us  about  sacaline;  en- 
closed ad.  of  it.  Al.so,  will  you  tell  us  how  to  clean  radish 
seeds,  red-beet  seeds,  etc.— a  few  of  the  common  seeds  used 
by  all  small  growers.    Please  answer  through  Ri:kal  Press. 

SCBSCRIBEB. 

"  Sacaline  "  seems  to  be  a  new  trade  name  for  the 
Saghalin  Polygonum,  described  in  the  University 
Bulletin  in  last  week's  Rural. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Adams  of  Calistoga  will  write  about 
seed  cleaning  on  a  small  scale. 


Record  Breakers  of  1894. 

In  its  Christmas  number,  the  Kentucky  Slock 
Farm  gives  the  following  tabulation  of  the  record 
breakers  of  1894: 


TROTTERS. 

Alix  3:03^4 

Adbell  (1)  2:28 

Oakland  Baron  (2)  2:14^ 

Onoqua  (8j  2:11^ 

Fautasv  (4)  2:06 

Ralph  Wilkes  (5)  3:06?^ 


I'AOERS. 

Robert  J  (6)  2  :01% 

John  E.  Gentry  (5)  8:0854 

Directlv  (2)  2:0754 

Whirligig  (3)  8:10 

Lottie  Lorine  (4)  8:10^ 

Online  (4)  8:04 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Some  Remarks  on  Tuberculosis  in  Cows. 

To  THE  Editor:— A  good  deal  has  been  said  re- 
cently about  the  danger  to  human  beings  through 
drinking  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows. 

1  think  that  danger  has  been  very  much  over- 
estimated, and  has  in  some  degree  been  more  of  a 
fad  or  "  craze  "  with  many  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  without  having  had  any  real  practical  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  disease,  or  with  cattle 
that  have  had  it.  I  have  never  heard  of  real  proof 
being  established  that  there  is  danger  to  human  be- 
ings in  drinking  milk  from  a  cow  that  does  not  show 
outward  signs  of  the  disease,  such  as  an  observant 
and  practical  man  will  notice,  by  well-known  symp- 
toms, before  there  is  danger  in  the  use  of  the  milk; 
and  I  would  ask,  has  consumption  in  a  human  being 
ever  been  traced  directly  to  the  use  of  cows'  milk? 
For  my  part,  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  such  a 
case  being  proved.  If  there  had  been  any  such 
cases  we  should  have  had  them  quoted  by  those  who 
have  devoted  their  time  to  helping  on  the  recent 
scare. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  Rural  Press,  in  which  I  gave  results  of 
experiments  in  feeding  young  animals  with  milk  from 
cows  that  were  plainly  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  showed  that  it  was 
only  when  the  cows  had  become  emaciated — very  far 
gone — or  when  the  milk  glands  or  one  or  more  quar- 
ters of  the  udder  were  affected  with  the  disease  that 
the  milk  was  injurious  and  caused  tubercles  in  the  ani- 
mals drinking  it,  and  not  even  all  of  these  were  af- 
fected, a  fact  which,  I  think,  goes  far  toward  proving 
that  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  constitutional  vigor 
and  the  state  of  health  in  which  the  recipient  of  the 
milk  is  at  the  time. 

This,  however,  does  not  make  milk  that  is  danger- 
ous less  dangerous  for  use.  The  best  means  of  pre- 
venting, as  well  as  the  greatest  danger,  lies  with  the 
owners  of  cows,  who  do  not  always  get  rid  of  a  cow 
as  soon  as  she  shows  symptoms  of  being  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  If  that  were  promptly  done  by  all 
dairymen  the  danger  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, but  they  are  too  often  tempted  to  keep  cows 
of  that  kind  as  long  as  they  give  enough  milk  to  pay 
for  their  keep,  more  especially  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  it,  and  that  is  where  the  real  danger  to 
the  milk  consumer  lies.  This  could  be  obviated  by  a 
well -organized  system  of  inspection,  if  honestly  car- 
ried out  by  competent  and  experienced  men,  author- 
ized to  condemn  all  animals  showing  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  that  or  any  other  disease  liable  to  in- 
juriously affect  the  milk. 

Co)ul itioDs  Facnriny  Disease. — A  herd  of  cows  kept 
and  used  as  so  many  mere  milking  machines,  regard- 
less of  all  other  treatment,  will  always  be  more  or 
less  susceptible  to  the  disease,  especially  when  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  manner  of  being  kept  for  three 
or  four  hours  in  a  warm  stable  twice  a  day,  and 
turned  out  between  milkings,  sometimes  to  stand 
half  up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  while  often  at  the 
same  time  being  exposed  to  a  driving  rainstorm,  or, 
what  is  nearly  as  bad,  a  bitterly  cold  "norther."  If 
such  extremes  of  exposure  were  avoided  and  more 
of  comfort  provided  for  dairy  cows,  there  would  often- 
times be  more  milk  and  always  less  liability  to  dis- 
ease. 

Tnberculous  Cows  Kept  Too  Long. — There  used  to 
be  much  difference  of  opinion  among  professional  men 
in  regard  to  the  disease  being  contagious.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  so.  That,  I  think, 
is  now  luoked  upon  as  a  fact  by  all  intelligent  people, 
and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  a  breeder  or  a 
dairyman  should  not  for  a  day  allow  an  animal  to  re- 
main in  his  herd  when  once  convinced  that  it  is  un- 
healthy. To  undertake  to  eradicate  the  disease  at 
once,  according  to  the  tuberculin  test,  as  has  been 
carried  out  with  some  herds  in  New  York,  whether 
wisely  is  doubtful,  would  be  too  expensive  and  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  as  much  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  keeping  clear  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  getting 
rid  of  it  in  case  it  once  gets  a  foothold,  by  watchful- 
ness and  proper  sanitary  arrangements. 

In  this  country,  with  a  climate  so  mild  that  regu- 
lar housing  of  cattle  is  seldom  necessary,  beyond  do- 
ing so  for  the  purpose  of  milking  and  feeding,  there 
should  be  little  even  of  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis, 
if  there  be  given  strong,  healthy  and  sound-constitu- 
tioned  cattle  to  begin  with. 

Proper  Coio  Sheds  for  California.— Admxttmg  that 
the  disease  is  contagious,  what  can  be  more  likely  to 
increase  the  number  of  victims  than  crowding  a  lot 
of  animals  into  a  badly  ventilated  stable  ?  A  shed 
open  to  and  ventilated  at  the  roof  is  more  healthful 
for  cows  than  a  two-story  barn  with  a  loft  over  the 
cows,  and  if  the  sheds  could  be  arranged  to  run 
north  and  south,  with  the  side  facing  east  left  almost 
entirely  or  quite  open,  it  would  be  even  better  than 
to  have  all  sides  closed,  in  this  climate.  An  eastern 
exposure,  or  even  a  northeast  one  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  morning  sun,  while  it  is  not  exposed  to  any  of 


our  coldest  winds  and  rainstorms.  At  the  same 
time  other  means  of  ventilation  may  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  as  required. 

Cattle  living  entirely  out  of  doors  are  compara- 
tively free  from  tuberculous  affections,  as  are  also 
steers  and  bulls.  In  the  Breeders'  Gazette  it  was 
stated  some  time  ago  that  only  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  or  owe  in  five  hundred,  of  all  the  cattle  killed 
in  Chicago  showed  any  signs  of  having  tubercles  (I 
quote  from  memory);  the  greater  part  of  those  ani- 
mals showing  tubercles  would  be  likely  to  have  them 
in  the  incipient  stage,  and  had  the  animals  been  al- 
lowed to  live  for  years  longer  they  might  never  have 
grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  affect  their  general 
health. 

Inheritance  of  Tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis  cows  sel- 
dom breed;  they  never  do  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  if  they  do  at  any  time, 
they  rarely  carry  a  calf  the  full  time.  I  once  heard 
a  dairyman  make  the  remark  that  he  believed  that 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  consumption  was  from 
cows  slinking  their  calves.  I  think  just  the  con- 
trary. Consumption,  or  tuberculosis,  causes  aboi-- 
tion,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  probably  less  of 
the  disease  caused  by  heredity  than  might  otherwise 
be  expected.  It  is  even  contended  that  it  is  not 
hereditary.  I  am  led  to  that  belief  by  my  own 
observations  and  experience,  but,  for  all  that,  its 
ways  are  past  finding  out.  It  is  such  an  insidious 
disease,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  it  is  the  most 
dangerous  disorder  we  have  to  guard  against  in  our 
herds. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought,  at  different  times, 
heifers  and  calves  out  of  a  herd  that  had  been  in- 
bred for  about  twenty  years,  and,  as  a  whole,  re- 
mained healthy  in  every  respect,  yet  some  of  the 
animals  I  bought  became  either  delicate  or  consump- 
tive after  being  transferred  from  a  warm  to  a  cool, 
moist  climate.  Had  the  change  been  from  a  cool  to  a 
warm,  dry  climate,  I  have  every  reason  to  think 
they  would  have  remained  healthy. 

All  of  them  that  were  got  by  an  intensely  in-bred 
bull,  the  last  one  used  before  new  blood  was  intro- 
duced into  the  herd,  began  to  dwindle  away,  so  that 
I  at  once  got  rid  of  the  whole  lot  of  them,  not  many, 
certainly,  but  enough  to  have  done  serious  mischief 
had  they  been  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to 
breed  and  be  stabled  among  the  milch  cows.  The 
loss  was  best  made  at  first,  when  it  was  least,  as  it 
is  in  all  cases  of  a  similar  nature. 

After  all,  there  are  nine-year-old  cows  by  that 
same  bull  that  have  been,  and  are  now,  regular  and 
healthy  breeders  in  their  native  place,  and,  so  far  as 
I  could  ever  see  in  my  frequent  visits,  I  do  not  think 
there  was  ever  a  consumptive  cow  in  the  herd,  which 
has  all  the  time  been  treated  in  a  natural  way.  The 
cows  are  good  milkers  and  have  been  under-fed 
rather  than  over-fed— so  much  so  that  there_  is  sel- 
dom a  fat  one  to  be  seen  in  the  herd. 

Another  Instance.— The  following  example  on  the 
same  subject  is  taken  from  two  lots  of  cows  that 
came  from  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Two  parties  bought 
four  each  of  these  and  took  them  to  one  of  the  warm 
valleys  of  this  State.  The  cattle  were  fat  and  good 
looking  and  had  evidently  been  corn  fed,  yet  three 
out  of  four  in  each  lot  became  tuberculous  by  the 
time  they  were  four  years  old;  not  only  that,  but 
some  of  their  offspring  also,  all- of  which  were  quickly 
put  under  ground  in  a  whole  skin  when  the  true  state 
of  affairs  became  known.  In  this  case  it  was  not 
moving  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate  that  caused 
the  trouble,  but  rather  the  reverse,  if  change  of 
climate  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  which  most 
likely  it  had  not;  the  crisis  was  probably  hastened 
more  by  the  effects  of  a  complete  change  of  food  on 
a  weakly  constitution.  The  cattle  were  kept  alto- 
gether out  of  doors.  There  were  no  tuberculous 
animals  whei-e  they  went  to,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  none  now. 

Heroic  Treatment  Needed. — The  above  relates  to  my 
own  experience,  and  some  observations  noted  on  the 
subject  as  occurring  in  other  herds,  and  from  which 
I  have  had  reason  to  form  the  opinion  that  when 
once  it  gets  into  a  herd  and  stops  there  long  enough 
to  contaminate  buildings  in  which  cattle  are  kept, 
nothing  short  of  "heroic  measures"  will  rid  the 
place  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  all  the  cattle 
are  kept  entirely  out  of  doors,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  danger  of  contagion,  though  there  will  be 
some,  and  it  is  an  unsafe  thing  to  take  the  risk.  An 
animal  that  is  not  over-strong  or  that  may  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  temporary  cold  and  has,  perhaps,  a  slight 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  will  be  easily  affected. 
In  such  a  case  the  risk  is  great,  and  at  all  times 
there  is  only  one  way— avoid  the  risk  entirely. 

Outcropping  of  the  Disease. — Much  more  I  could  tell 
of  cattle  that  were  brought  to  this  State  from  the 
"corn  belt"  more  than  twenty  years  ago  as  show 
cattle,  and  so  long  as  they  were  kept  as  such  they 
were  apparently  healthy,  hut  when  transferred  to 
places  where  they  had  to  live  as  other  cattle,  a  good 
many  of  them  dwindled,  well,  out  of  sight.  Few  of 
them  were  ever  heard  of  in  after  years.  A  few  of 
their  descendants  hei-e  and  there,  a  very  few,  are 
left.  These,  the  produce  of  three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  bulls  of  vigorous  constitution,  seem  to  have 
got  the  tuberculous  trouble  bred  out  of  them.,  for  I 
knew  of  one. cow  and  her  daughter  in  particular, 
'  both  of  which  went  off  wien  at  the  age  of  four  years. 


There  are  three  generations  of  females,  their  de- 
scendants since  then,  all  healthy  and  strong,  so  far 
as  can  be  known  from  outward  appearance.  vSuch 
cases  as  I  have  quoted  api)ear  to  show  that  the  dis- 
ease will  develop  under  certain  circumstances,  such 
as  an  unfavorable  change  of  climate,  or  of  food  and 
general  treatment,  when  it  might  otherwise  not 
have  appeared,  at  least  in  the  stronger  class  of 
animals. 

_  An  Expert's  Vieiv. — Prof.  McFadyean,  when  a  short 
time  ago  lecturing  before  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, England,  on  contagious  diseases,  referring  to 
tuberculosis,  said: 

The  discovery  of  Koch's  bacillus  had,  in  one  sense,  settled 
all  disputes  regarding  the  cause  of  tuberculosis,  but  there 
still  prevailed,  both  among  veterinary  surgeons  and  farmers, 
a  very  serious  misconception  regarding  one  factor  in  the 
propagation  of  the  disease,  viz.,  the  belief  that  it  was  often 
congenital.  For  some  time  past  they  had  had  before  them  in- 
formation that  made  that  vievr  quite  untenable.  They  knew 
that  vphen  tuberculous  lesions  were  sought  for  at  birth  in  the 
progeny  of  tuberculous  cattle,  they  were  not  found  in  one  calf 
in  a  thousand.  They  knew,  further-,  that  in  cattle  under  two 
years  of  age  the  proportion  of  tuberculous  individuals  was  less 
than  one  per  cent,  and  that  it  steadily  rose  with  age. 

Professor  McFadyean  ranks  the  disease  as  a  con- 
tagious one.  He  also  thinks  that  it  can  be  stamped 
out,  and  also  be  kept  out  by  the  prudent  use  of 
tuberculin  in  the  hands  of  veterinary  surgeons. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  any  question  of  danger  to 
health  that  may  arise  from  the  use  of  the  flesh  of 
the  average  class  of  beef  cattle  that  come  to  market, 
there  is  practically  none.  If  there  was  any,  the 
heat  that  meat  is  subjected  to  in  thorough  cooking  is 
known  to  kill  all  bacilli  of  this  disease. 

Then,  as  to  milk,  all  danger,  if  there  is  any,  can 
be  avoided  by  heating  the  milk,  not  necessarily  to 
boiling  point,  but  a  heat  of  160°  is  said  by  the 
scientists  to  be  death  to  all  the  evils  that  milk  is 
heir  to.  Robert  Ashburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Feed  and  Care  of  the  Family  Cow. 

To  THE  Editor.— I  have  no  doubt  that  where  a 
farmer  has  a  number  of  milch  cows  the  easiest,  most 
economical,  as  well  as  profitable  way  to  provide 
green  and  succulent  feed  for  them  during  the  winter 
months  is  by  preserving  it  in  a  silo,  which,  if  well 
constructed,  will  last  for  many  years  without  any 
additional  expense,  and  will  repay  one  well  for  the 
money  expended.  However,  where  a  person  only 
keeps  one  or  two  cows,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  in 
my  mind  if  this  plan  would  be  an  expedient  one. 
There  are  very  many  persons  who  only  have  rom 
ten  to  twelve  acres  of  land,  and  two-thirds  or  more 
of  that  amount  is  in  French  prunes  and  other  fruit 
trees,  who  consequently  have  very  little  land  left  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  sustenance  for  the  cow  and 
horse;  and  I  have  oftentimes  heard  it  remarked  here 
and  in  other  portions  of  this  State  by  those  who  had 
small  places  that  they  did  not  think  it  would  pay  to 
keep  a  cow  where  most  of  her  feed  would  have  to  be 
cut  and  hauled  to  her. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  doubtful  as  to  the 
economy  of  soiling  a  cow,  I  will  here  give  some  of_ 
my  experience  during  the  past  twelve  years  on  the' 
place  where  I  am  now  living,  which  consists  of  ex- 
actly twelve  acres.  Six  acres  are  in  French  prunes, 
two  and  one-fourth  acres  in  alfalfa  and  the  remainder 
I  use  for  gardening  purposes — raising  of  mangels, 
corn,  squashes,  etc.,  for  my  cow.  My  house  lot, 
barn,  sheds,  cow-yard,  chicken-house,  etc.,  probably 
occupy  one-half  of  an  acre 

In  February,  1893,  I  sowed  half  of  my  present 
alfalfa  patch,  and  last  spring — May  1st — the  re- 
mainder. This  was  very  much  later  than  I  ever 
sowed  it  before;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded better  than  any  I  ever  raised.  I  cut  two 
crops  from  it  the  past  summer;  and  after  the  early 
rain  of  September  30th  and  October  1st  it  com- 
menced to  grow  vigorously,  and  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember I  cut  my  third  crop,  and  to-day  (November 
28th)  it  is  growing  nicely  and  looks  as  green  and 
beautiful  as  a  New  England  meadow  in  leafy  June. 
The  piece  I  sowed  in  the  spring  of  1893  I  have  cut 
five  times,  and  there  is  now  good  feed  on  it  for  a  cow. 

I  notice  that  many  of  the  Eastern  seed  catalogues 
say:  "Sow  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  alfalla 
seed  to  the  acre."  This,  in  my  judtrment,  is  bad  ad- 
vice. I  sow  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  and  never 
fail  to  get  a  splendid  stand.  I  find  that  the  gophers, 
moles  and  extremely  wet  seasons  thin  it  out  soon 
enough. 

Cow  Feeding. — I  feed  my  cow  during  the  rainy 
season  mostly  on  alfalfa  hay,  giving  her  all  she  will 
eat  up  perfectly  clean,  as  1  have  no  weeds  or  thistles 
in  it.  I  have  two  strong,  round,  upright  poles  about 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  head  of  her  stall,  se- 
curely fastened.  These  poles  are  fourteen  inches 
apart— just  space  enough  to  allow  her  head  to  enter 
by  turning  it  sidewise.  By  this  method  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  waste  a  particle  of  hay  or  corn 
fodder,  as  she  cannot  pull  it  out  without  a  great  deal 
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of  effort.  T  also  feed  her  about  twenty  pounds  of 
mangels  twice  a  day,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
quarts  of  bran,  and  always  keep  salt  where  she  can 
get  it  as  often  as  she  likes.  I  raise  some  corn 
(mostly  Stowell's  evergreen  for  family  use),  and  take 
great  pains  to  have  the  fodder  cured  nice  and  green. 

J  made  a  great  mistake,  I  think,  for  some  years  in 
cutting  my  alfalfa  when  quite  young,  some  time  be- 
fore it  would  have  blossomed,  and  hauling  it  to  my 
cow  every  day.  I  found  later  that  she  did  better  on 
dry  alfalfa  hay  pvrfvctly  cured,  with  a  ration  of  beets 
and  bran  as  before  mentioned. 

I  plant  my  beet  s(>ed  as  early  in  February  as  1  can 
get  my  land  in  good  condition.  By  .so  doing  they  get 
fully  matured  Ijefore  the  liot  weather  of  June  comes, 
after  which  they  will  not  grow  here  without  irriga- 
tion. I  can  easily  raise  those  that  will  weigh  from 
fifteen  to  forty  or  fifty  jjounds  each,  and  where  one 
has  an  acre  or  so  of  such  beets,  without  any  vacant 
spaces,  a  wonderful  amount  can  be  raised  for  the  cow 
and  horse. 

I  have  never  fed  my  cow  such  vnonnom  rations  as 
many  of  the  Eastern  dairymen  do,  but  I  never  allow 
her  to  go  hungry,  or  be  exposed  in  the  least  to  the 
cold  driving  rain  storms  of  winter,  neither  to  the 
scorching  sun  of  summer.  Her  stall  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  barn,  and  she  can  go  in  and  out  at  her 
pleasure.  I  find  that  always  in  cold,  frosty  nights, 
and  in  wet  wether,  she  prefers  to  sleep  in  the 
barn. 

I  generally  manage  to  have  plenty  of  straw  or  dry 
leaves  for  bedding,  and  I  think,  somehow,  she 
appreciates  all  that  I  do  for  her.  I  curry  and  brush 
her  often:  she  seems  to  enjoy  it  much  better  than 
my  horse. 

Fnijit  /mm  (ht<  Cow. — My  wife  kept  au  account 
one  year  of  the  butter  we  sold  from  one  cow.  It 
amounted  to  $119.75.  Besides  this,  we  always  had 
plenty  for  our  family  of  five,  as  well  as  all  the  cream 
and  milk  w^e  needed.  We  sold  her  calf  when  five 
months  old  foi-  $(!. 

The  value  of  the  manure  from  one  cow  for  a  year 
is  variously  estimated  by  dittcrent  writers  on  the 
subject,  who  are  practical  dairymen,  to  be  from  $18 
to  $25.  This,  of  course,  is  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  kind  of  feed  she  receives.  If  fed  on  highly 
concentrated  food,  such  as  corn,  cotton -seed  or  oil-  [ 
cake  meal,  it  would  he  of  much  greater  value  than 
where  she  is  fed  mostly  on  grass,  hay  and  corn  fod- 
der. For  my  own  part.  1  think  $15  is  about  the  real 
value  of  the  manure  from  a  well-fed  cow  for  one 
year.  This  amount,  with  the  value  of  the  calf  and 
butter  I  sold,  would  make  $140.75.  I  seldom  feed 
more  than  $5  woi-th  of  bran  in  a  year,  and  raise  the 
rest  of  the  feed. 

I'ui(('cfxx<irii  iSfijjK  1)11  II  Fiiriii. — 1  know  a  man  here 
who  watered  his  horse  and  cow  three  times  a  day  for 
ten  years.  When  he  was  nearing  sixty-live  years 
old,  he  began  to  think  it  would  be  a  wise  plan  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  unnecessary  steps  on  the 
farm,  and,  therefore,  he  began  figuring  to  see  how 
much  time  he  hal  spent,  as  well  as  how  many  miles 
he  had  actually  traveled  in  watering  his  horse  and 
cow  ten  years.  The  water  trough  was  180  feet  from 
the  barn,  and  when  the  man  got  his  figures  together, 
he,  as  well  as  his  family  and  many  others,  were 
greatly  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  traveled  about 
1500  miles,  which  occupied  a  little  over  eighteen 
days  of  his  time  (counting  ten  hours  a  day)  in  order 
to  water  his  horse  and  cow.  His  youngest  daughter, 
a  girl  of  fourteen,  said:  "  Father,  why  did  you  not 
think  of  that  before?"  He  answered:  "Your 
mother  or  you  go  to  the  woodshed,  a  distance  of  H84 
feet,  twice  a  day  to  feed  the  cat  milk,  instead  of 
feeding  it  at  the  kitchen  door.  By  so  doing  you 
would  have  saved  twenty-seven  miles  of  walking  in 
o/(eyear. "  I  mention  this  last  statement  to  show 
that  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  alxo  take  a  great 
many  unnecessary  steps  in  and  around  the  house. 

It  pnys  for  the  farmer  as  well  as  his  wife  to  put  on 
their  thinking  cap  "  and  k-f>p  it  on.  This  man  (be- 
fore mentioned;  some  two  years  ago  bought  some 
inch  pipe,  costing  him  only  $7.50,  which  connected 
his  trough  at  the  pumj)  to  another  one  in  the  cow 
yard,  and  now  his  stock  can  drink  as  often  as  thuy 
wish  to,  which  in  the  sunmier  months  is  many  times 
a  day.  He  .soon  discovered  that  his  cows  gave  more 
milk  by  havin>^  free  access  to  pure  fresh  water  as 
often  as  required,  and  he  sincerely  believes  that  if 
she  and  his  horse  had  the  power  of  speech,  for  this 
privilege  alone  they  would  sincerely  thank  their 
owner.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Nov.  23,  1894. 

We  have  serious  doubt  about  our  correspondent's 
leading  assumption  that  the  silo  is  the  best  means 
for  securing  cow  feed  in  California.  Certainly  it  is 
not  for  the  winter  that  it  would  be  most  desirable, 
for  we  have  in  ordinary'  winters  plenty  of  green  food. 
If  the  silo  be  profitable  it  will  probably  be  for  fur- 
nishing succulent  food  during  the  "dry  feed  "  season, 
when  the  milk  falls  oil  so  rapidly.  But  those  who 
can  grow  feed  suitable  for  the  silo  can  usually 
arrange  to  have  plenty  of  fresh  corn  fodder  or 
sorghum,  stjuashi's  and  beets  for  the  dry  season.  We 
should  like  to  have  this  silo  question  for  California 
expounded  by  those  who  have  made  trial  of  it. — Ed. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Raising  Chickens  on  the  Ranch. 


To  THE  Editor; — Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
the  hatching  of  early  chickens.  Chicks  hatched  from 
January  1st  to  March  1st  have  a  better  chance  in 
every  way,  if  reasonably  well  protected  in  damp 
weather,  than  those  hatched  later  in  the  season. 
For  some  reason  the  early  chicks  are  more  thrifty  by 
nature,  probably  because  the  eggs  from  which  they 
are  produced  are  laid  by  hens  in  the  best  condition, 
thereby  giving  more  vitality  to  the  offspring.  They 
also  have  a  much  better  opportunity  to  secure  a  va- 
ried diet  during  the  early  season  of  their  growth, 
there  being  plenty  of  green  grass  and  a  much  wider 
range  of  insect  life  for  them  to  feed  upon  than  later. 
So  much  for  the  early  chick's  advantages  for  com- 
fort, to  say  nothing  of  a  better  price  for  the  early 
broiler,  and  the  profit  of  the  young  hen,  which  lays 
when  eggs  are  deai-. 

Now  I  would  like  to  tell  my  friends  who  live  on  a 
ranch,  where  of  course  chicken-raising  is  a  side  issue, 
how  we  raise  from  two  to  three  hundred  chickens 
every  year  without  even  a  chicken-house.  We  have 
a  large  yard  built  of  laths  with  several  oak  trees  in 
it  in  which  the  hens  roost.  They  do  very  well  in  this 
way  in  southern  California;  in  summer.  I  think,  it  is 
even  preferable.  They  have,  free  range  during  the 
day.  only  being  confined  to  the  yard  at  night.  In 
this  large  yard  we  have  partitioned  off  in  one  corner 
:  a  smaller  yard  for  the  sitting  hens.  I  believe  incu- 
j  bators  to  be  worse  than  useless  unless  one  can.  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  the  chicken  department. 
When  a  hen  takes  the  nest  we  remove  her  to  a  nest 
I  prepared  for  her  in  the  sitting  yard.  She  is  put  on 
!  the  eggs  and  covered  so  that  she  may  be  kept  warm 
and  dry,  and  not  be  disturbed  by  the  other  hens  in 
the  yard.  We  never  set  less  than  four  hens  at  one 
time,  so  that  at  the  time  of  hatching  one  or  two  can 
take  all  of  the  chicks.  The  other  hens  may  be  placed 
in  a  coop  for  a  few  days,  well  fed,  and  then  given 
their  liberty.  They  will  soon  resume  laying.  The 
hens,  while  sitting,  are  taken  off  the  nest  every 
other  day  and  allowed  to  run  about  in  the  yard  and 
feed.  Have  arranged  for  them  a  place  for  a  dust  1 
bath,  and  give  plenty  of  dry  feed  (corn  or  wheat  is 
best)  and  fresh  water.  We  put  off'  but  two  at  a  time,  j 
watch  them  until  they  return  to  the  nest,  and  cover 
them  before  putting  off  others,  so  there  will  be  no 
disturbance  among  them.  They  should  be  kept  very 
quiet  during  this  period  in  order  toTiatch  well. 

In  our  barn  we  have  two  box  stalls  not  used.    The  j 
barn  is  of  medium  size,  and,  with  the  exception  of  i 
these  two  stalls,  is  filled  with  horses  on  the  ground  I 
floor.    I  merely  mention  this  to  show  that  at  night  j 
the  temperature  is  considerably  moderated  by  hav- 
ing a  number  of  animals  in  the  barn.    In  these  two 
stalls  we  keep  our  chicks  until  they  are  a  month  old 
and  well  feathered.    One  can  easily  put  thirty  or 
forty  chicks  with  one  hen  in  such  a  stall  without  J 
hardly  losing  one.    There  is  no  board  fioor,  so  they 
have  ample  room  to  scratch.    After  they  are  ten  ! 
days  old  they  can  be  allowed  to  run  out  of  doors  on 
sunny  days  and  bo  returned  to  the  stall  at  night,  j 
Never  turn  them  out  in  the  morning  while  there  is  a  j 
heavy  dew  on  the  grass.    When  they  are  a  month  , 
old  they  are  put  in  the  chicken  yard,  the  hen  con- 
fined to  a  coop  for  a  few  days,  the  chicks  being  al-  | 
lowed  to  run  in  and  out  at  will.    This  is  done  to  ac-  | 
custom  them  to  the  yard.    They  are  then  old  enough  | 
to  run  at  large.    Only  see  that  they  are  comfortably 
sheltered  at  night  until  they  are  old  enough  to  go  on 
the  roost.    A  good-sized  coop  well  covered  will  do 
nicely  for  this,  and  can  easily  be  moved  about  for  > 
sweeping.     The  first  ten  days  we  feed  the  little  j 
chicks  nothing  but  dry  rice,  and  give  them  plenty  of 
milk  to  drink. 

We  have  found  this  to  be  the  very  best  feed.    Dry  ' 
feed  is  far  the  best  for  them  at  first.    The  only  ob- 
jection to  the  rice  is  the  expense;  but  one  can  usu-  | 
ally  get  a  cheap  grade.    After  we  stop  feeding  rice 
we  give  them  wheat,  cracked  corn  or  any  grain  food 
small  enough  for  their  demands.    Plenty  of  sweet  ! 
milk  is  an  excellent  thing  for  chickens.    It  is  also 
very  necessary  to  keep  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  fed  ; 
sweet  and  clean.    During  the  long  dry  season,  unless  j 
one  can  have  green  feed  for  the  hens,  it  is  well  to 
give  soft  feed  about  once  a  day.    Wheat  bran  and 
cracked  corn  mixed  are  good.    Cayenne  pepper  or 
ground  ginger  is  good  mixed  with  this  occasionally; 
or  chopped  green  peppei's  which  one  can  easily  raise 
in  the  garden.    If  they  show  signs  of  roup  we  mix 
some  tonic  with  their  food.    It  is  much  the  best  plan 
on  a  ranch  to  keep  but  one  breed  of  fowls,  as  then 
one  can  keep  pure  blood  without  any  trouble;  and  I 
suppose  at  the  present  time  no  one  doubts  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  thoroughbred  over  the  common  barn- 
yard fowl.    I  believe  any  of  the  Mediterranean  fami- 
lies are  preferable  to  the  heavier  breeds  for  a  ranch 
chicken,  for  several  reasons.    They  are  better  for- 
agers, hardier,  mature  younger  and  are  undoubtedly 
better  layers.    Where  fowls  are  obliged  to  be  kept 


in  close  quarters  1  should  then  prefer  some  of  the 
larger  breeds.  They,  being  of  a  more  sluggish  na- 
ture, bear  confinement  better.  Chickens  are,  of 
course,  one  of  the  lesser  considerations  on  a  general 
ranch,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  branch  which 
yields  a  better  income  on  the  capital  invested  than 
the  hens.  Properly  managed,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hens  ought  to  pay  the  grocery  bill  of  an  oi-dinary 
family  from  the  eggs  alone.  M.  A.  E.  " 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


A  Proposed  Fertilizer  Law. 


I  At  the  Farmers  Institute  meeting  at  Redlands 
last  week  a  committee,  previously  appointed  and 
consisting  of  N.  W.  Blanchard  of  Ventura  county. 
Abbot  Kinney  and  J.  E.  Packard  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  reported  the  following  act  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  in 
California: 

1.  That  every  commercial  fertilizer  which  shall  be 
ottered  for  sale  in  this  State,  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  analysis,  stating  the  percentage  of  the  in- 
gredients claimed  to  be  therein  of  ammonia,  or  its 
equivalent  in  nitrogen,  and  the  material  from  which 
it  is  obtained;  of  potash  in  any  form  or  combination, 
soluble  in  distilled  water  and  the  material  from 
which  the  potash  is  obtained;  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
any  combination;  the  portion  of  phosphoric  acid 
.soluble  in  a  neutral  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia 
not  exceeding  150  degrees  F. :  that  portion  of  phos- 
phoric acid  not  soluble  shall  be  determined  and 
stated  separately;  and  the  material  from  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  shall  also  be  stated:  the 
percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the 
sulphate  of  lime;  and  the  percentage  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  suljjhato  of  iron  shall  also  be  stated;  a 
legible  statement  of  such  analyses,  together  with  the 
net  weight  of  each  package,  shall  accompany  all 
packages  or  lots  sold,  ottered  or  exposed  for  sale. 

2.  That  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Berkeley  shall  cause  one  or  more 
analyses  of  each  bi-and  of  fertilizer  ottered  for  sale  to 
be  made  and  published  at  least  annually,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  to  take 
samples  for  analyses  from  any  lot  or  package  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  which  may  be  in  the  possession 
of  any  dealer. 

3.  That  if  any  analyses  made  by  the  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  shall  prove  the 
fertilizer  to  contain  less  than  the  guaranteed  per- 
centages, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Director  to  re- 
port the  facts  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  penalties  hereinafter  provided, 
through  the  Attorney-fJeneral  or  the  District  Attor- 
neys. 

4.  That  manufacturers,  dealers  and  all  persons  in- 
terested may  obtain  an  analysis  by  notifying  the  said 
Director,  upon  which  notification  he  shall  be  author- 
ized to  analyze  at  his  discretion  samples  selected  by 
himself  or  dejjuty.  and  to  furnish  certified  copies  of 
such  analyses  to  the  ])ers<m  on  whose  application 
they  wei-e  made. 

5.  That  the  said  Director  shall  receive  for  each 
certifii-ate  for  analyses  made  by  him  upon  the  request 
of  manufaeturcM's.  dealers  or  other  persons  inter- 
ested a  sum  not  to  exceed  $3  for  the  di'termination  of 
sejjarate  ingredient  desired,  to  be  paid  by  the  person 
applying  therefor;  that  the  said  Director  shall  pay 
the  fees  received  by  him  for  the  analyses  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  to  be  by  them 
covered  into  the  State  Treasury. 

H.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  State  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  Regents  of  the  Universitj'  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  FJxperiment 
Station  at  Berkeley,  for  can-ying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  the  suni  of  $5500  for  the  two  fiscal  years, 
ending  June  30.  1890,  and  June  30.  1897.  $1500  of 
this  sum  may  l)e  exi)ended  foi-  the  erection  and  fitting 
up  of  the  necessary  building  and  appai'atus  for  mak- 
ing the  analyses,  the  i-emainder  to  be  exi>ended  foi- 
the  salary  of  a  I'ompclent  ehemist.  to  be  under  the 
control  of  said  Director  of  the  said  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  for  the  necessary  chemicals 
and  other  incidentals  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  work. 

7.  That  any  p(M-son  selling,  ottering  or  exposing 
for  sale  any  commei-cial  fertilizer,  or  gypsum,  with- 
out the  analyses  required  by  the  first  section  of  this 
act.  or  with  the  analyses  stating  that  the  said  fertil 
izer  contains  a  large  percentage  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  constituents  mentioned  in  the  first  s«^ction  of 
this  act.  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanoi-.  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense;  FiDvidid.  /nrf/ifr.  tliat  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  manure  sold  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  $0  per  ton. 

After  due  discussion  the  al)Ove  act  was  approved 
by  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  Southern  California, 
and  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature.    It  will  be 
well  to  have  it  considered  and  action  taken  by  th^  ' 
other  agricultural  organizations  of  the  State. 


December  29,  1894. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


From  an  Advocate  of  Nursery  Irrigation. 


To  THE  Editor; — As  the  discussion  is  under  way,  I 
will  give  you  my  views  on  the  subject  of  irrigated  U. 
S.  unirrigated  nursery  stock.  That  method  which 
produces  the  best-developed  trees  (top  and  roots) 
and  which  is  the  best  prepared  for  transplanting  to 
the  orchard,  and  which  will  suffer  the  least  from  the 
effects  of  this  change  and  adopt  itself  the  quickest  to 
its  new  surroundings,  is  the  method  to  be  preferred. 
In  arid  California  it  is  by  irrigation  only  that  such 
results  can  be  obtained.  Given  the  necessary  water 
by  irrigation,  the  tree  makes  a  continuous  growth 
throughout  the  summer,  not  necessarily  rapid,  but 
continuously  until  brought  to  rest  by  lowering  tem- 
perature of  autumn.  The  foliage  prevents  sunburn 
and  the  wood  ripens  in  a  natural  way.  The  root  sys- 
tem of  the  irrigated  tree  consists  of  more  fine  fibers 
or  feeders  within  the  space  cut  under  by  the  digger, 
and  they  are  ready  to  begin  their  work  of  starting 
the  sap  of  the  tree  when  transplanted.  The  unirri- 
gated tree  necessarily  extends  its  roots  deeper  into 
the  soil,  following  the  receding  moisture  as  the  dry, 
hot  summer  advances.  And  where  do  we  find  those 
feeders  at  digging  time  ?  Certainly  not  within  the 
foot  or  more  of  dry  top  soil.  They  have  lost  their 
functions  long  ago  through  lack  of  action;  they  are 
down  below  the  path  of  the  relentless  tree  digger.  I 
will  mention  here  that  most  all  nursery  stock  is  now 
dug  by  the  modern  tree  digger,  drawn  by  horses. 
This  is  gauged  to  run  a  certain  depth.  It  can  be 
changed  from  shallow  to  deep  to  a  certain  limit.  The 
irrigated  nursery  stock  can  be  dug  the  same  depth 
as  the  unirrigated,  and  can  be  taken  u])  with  the 
bulk  of  its  fibrous  roots,  while  the  latter  would  have 
none  left.  One  only  needs  to  examine  the  roots  of 
the  two  classes  of  nursery  stock  to  convince  himself. 
Examine  the  roots  of  the  irrigated  tree  that  has 
been  dug  and  heeled  in  for  a  month  or  more  and  you 
will  find  all  along  the  hair-like  fibers  new  rootlets 
starting,  while  the  unirrigated  tree  has  few  or  none 
and  must  wait  until  the  severed  extremities  can  cal- 
ous  and  send  out  their  roots  from  the  points  of  am- 
putation. It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  the  unirri- 
gated tree  has  better  tap  roots,  and  consequently 
better  suited  for  orchards  that  will  not  be  irrigated. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  irrigated  tree  has  sufficient 
tap  root  and  is  usually  less  impaired  by  digging,  and 
will  adapt  itself  more  readily  to  the  unirrigated  or- 
chard. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same 
conditions  exist  at  planting  time  with  irrigated  and 
unirrigated  orchard  land.  The  ground  is  moist  at 
the  surface.  The  tree  grown  by  irrigation  being 
planted  with  its  multitude  of  fibers  reaching  out,  be- 
gins its  work  of  sap  pumping  in  the  warm  soil  early 
in  the  season.  This  early  starting  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  grower  who  will  have 
little  or  no  water  to  depend  on  for  irrigation.  The 
tree  is  able  to  get  in  active  growing  condition  early 
in  the  season.  As  the  ground  dries  down,  these 
feeders  follow  the  moisture.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  irrigated  tree  is  better  to  plant  on 
all  places  and  situations.  I  have  all  along  felt  sure 
that  if  the  tree-planting  public  would  look  at  this 
matter  in  its  true  light,  there  would  be  no  induce- 
ment for  any  nurseryman  to  advertise  the  fact  that 
he  grows  his  trees  without  irrigation. 

Merced,  Dec.  21st.  W.  T.  Kirkman. 


Mildew  on  Nectarines. 


C.  J.  Russell  of  Santa  Maria  noticed  a  fungus  on 
his  nectai'ine  trees  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
Timrx  to  it  last  year.  This  year  the  trouble  spread 
considerably  and  was  more  active,  cutting  short  the 
growth  on  many  trees.  It  confined  itself  to  necta- 
rine trees  and  all  one  variety.  Specimens  were  sent 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of 
Pathologic  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  following  is 
the  reply,  dated  Nov.  27,  18!)4  : 

Your  communication  of  November  10th,  with  ac- 
companying specimen  of  nectarine  branch,  is  re- 
ceived. The  fungus  upon  the  branch  is  what  is 
known  as  peach  mildew.  It  is  not  very  troublesome 
in  the  eastern  United  States  and  is  here  practically 
confined  to  the  serrate  leaf  varieties.  Varieties 
with  reniform  glands  usually  escape. 

I  know  of  only  one  experiment  in  the  way  of  treat- 
ment; this  was  made  the  present  season  at  South 
Haven,  Michigan,  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  one  of  our 
most  experienced  fruit  men.  He  drenched  the 
affected  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  reports 
very  considerable  success  in  checking  the  disease, 
although  the  trees  are  not  entirely  free  as  the  result 
of  one  season's  treatment.  It  will  probably  be 
worth  your  while  to  at  least  try  the  effects  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  on  these  trees.  In  making  it  care 
should  be  taken  to  use  only  freshly  slaked  lime  and 
to  see  that  excessive  lime  is  not  added  to  the  mixture, 
so  that  the  trees  may  not  be  iniui-ed  by  the  use  of 


the  spray,  which  is  likely  to  happen  when  the  Bor- 
deaux is  not  properly  prepared. 

B.  T.  Galloway. 
While  Prof.  Galloway  is  right  in  his  prescription 
of  Bordeaux  mixture,  Californians  found  by  accident 
an  easier  way  to  destroy  the  mildew  of  the  peach  and 
nectarine.  When  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  was 
freely  used  in  winter  to  kill  the  San  Jose  scale  it  was 
found  that  the  fruit  the  following  summer  was  prac- 
tically free  from  mildew  patches.  Winter  use  of  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  is  vastly  easier  than  application  of 
Bordeaux  when  the  tree  is  in  foliage.  Perhaps 
winter  use  of  Bordeaux  would  do,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  other  does  the  business. — Ed. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


Big  Trees  "  of  California"  Found  Fossilized 
in  Colorado. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  California  big  trees,  or 
Sequoia  giganfen,  so  familiar  to  the  dwellers  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  so  celebrated  through- 
out the  world,  have  an  interesting  geological 
history  and  pedigree.  Not  only  are  they,  per- 
haps, the  oldest  trees  now  living  in  the  world, 
but  they  date  from  quite  an  early  geological  time. 
They  were  among  the  first  genuine  trees,  like  those 
of  the  modern  age,  to  appear  on  this  planet,  for  we 
cannot  consider  as  trees  proper  the  gigantic  and 
fantastic  reeds  and  mosses  which  preceded  them  in 
the  old  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  times.  Those 
were  rather  gigantic  plants  than  true  trees,  despite 
their  great  height  and  thickness.  The  Sequoias 
made  their  first  appearance  in  that  middle  portion  of 
the  world's  existence  known  as  the  Mesozoic  or  Mid- 
dle Life  era,  and  in  that  subdivision  of  it  called  the 
Cretaceous — an  age  teeming  both  on  sea  and  land 
with  strange  reptilian  life.  The  fossil  remains  of 
these  trees  ai-e  found  scattered  over  the  northern 
hemisphere,  even  in  the  rocks  beneath  the  eternal 
snows  of  Spitzbergen,  Melville  island  and  Greenland. 
They  are  found  also  in  the  same  class  of  rocks  in 
Canada,  Saxony,  Bohemia  and  Belgium.  In  the 
rocks  of  the  succeeding  Tertiary  or  Mammalian  age 
they  are  found  fossilized  all  over  the  world — in 
Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Alaska,  Sitka,  Colorado,  the 
Hebrides,  and  down  through  Asia  to  Italy. 

Though  there  are  but  two  varieties  of  these  trees 
now  living  and  those  confined  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in 
those  olden  times  there  were  as  many  as  twenty-six 
varieties  .  extending  over  the  northern  hemisphere 
from  latitude  43°  to  78°,  and  even  as  far  south  as  in 
the  Tertiary  rocks  of  Australia.  Truly,  these  most 
ancient  of  living  trees  are  monuments  of  the  great 
past,  " survivals  of  the  fittest"  living  on  into  the 
living  present,  and  as  we  stand  in  awe  before  their 
colossal  forms  we  may  say 

This  was  the  forest  primeval. 

The  great  Reptilian  age  begun  with  dreary  forests 
of  reeds  and  these  tall  pines,  probably  but  little  fre- 
quented by  the  great  lizards  which  forsook  these  dis- 
mal shades  for  the  warmer  swamps  and  beaches  of 
the  sunny  coast. 

With  the  Tertiary  there  is  a  sudden  influx  of  trees 
like  those  of  to-day,  coming  on  like  a  sudden  creation 
without  any  marked  intermediate  forms  from  which 
they  could  have  gradually  evolved.  Throughout  the 
Rocky  mountains  we  find  abundance  of  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  such  trees,  many  of  them  of  a  semi-tropical 
character,  such  as  the  sweet  gum,  persimmon,  tulip 
tree,  magnolia  and  others,  some  of  which  are  com- 
mon in  California  gardens  to-day.  With  these  were 
such  common  temperate  zone  trees  as  the  chestnut, 
birch,  maple,  poplar,  etc.  Nor  were  such  trees 
limited  as  now  to  the  modern  temperate  or  semi- 
tropical  trees,  for  we  find  their  fossil  remains  im- 
bedded in  the  rocks  below  the  snows  of  Greenland 
and  in  Vancouver  island.  The  tulip  tree,  for  ex- 
ample, is  often  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  arctic 
circle.  The  causes  of  the  change  of  climate  which 
brought  about  these  changes  in  the  habitat  of  this 
vegetation,  is  too  abstract  a  matter  to  describe 
here.  It  seems  as  if  the  march  of  vegetation  and 
tree  life  had  been  from  to  north  and  arctic  zone 
toward  the  south,  and  as  if  a  semi-tropical  Garden 
of  Eden  had  existed  in  the  region  of  now  perpetual 
snow  and  ice. 

The  rocks  of  Colorado  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  periods  arc  full  of  fossil  wood  and  fossil 
leaves,  and  by  the  erosion  of  these  beds  we  find 
quantities  of  fragments  of  fossil  wood  scattered  over 
the  prairie  among  the  surface  drift.  These  fossil 
woods  doubtless  belonged  to  the  trees  we  have  men- 
tioned, such  as  oak,  poplar,  hickory  and  palmetto. 
Not  unfrequently  we  find  their  stumps  standing 
erect  in  the  strata  in  the  position  in  which  they 
originally  grew. 

During  the  past  summer,  on  my  way  from  the 
gold  mining  region  of  Cripple  Creek,  I  stopped  at 
Horrissant  station,  a  locality  noted  for  its  fossil 
trees,  as  well  as  fo.ssil  insects,  leaves  and  fishes,  im- 
bedded in  its  shales. 

Here,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  granite  hills,  we 


have  the  relics  of  a  small  Tertiary  lake  represented 
by  horizontal  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  abutting 
against  and  skirting  the  flanks  of  granite  hills, 
which  must  have  formed  islands  in  the  lake,  or 
traceable  up  many  little  valleys  which  may  have 
formed  creeks  and  bays. 

Around  the  skirts  of  one  of  these  ancient  granite 
islets,  imbedded  in  the  shale  which  is  composed  of 
fine  volcanic  material,  are  a  number  of  gigantic  fossil 
stumps — a  few  years  ago,  doubtless,  rising  a  foot  or 
so  above  the  level  of  the  meadow,  but  by  the  work 
of  tourists  and  the  elements  now  for  the  most  part 
leveled  with  the  soil.  These  stumps,  whose  diam- 
eters vary  from  six  to  fifteen  feet,  have  the  wood  so 
wonderfully  and  minutely  replaced  by  stony  matter 
that,  were  it  not  for  their  great  size  and  that  on 
taking  up  a  chip  you  feel  its  hardness  and  weight, 
one  might  pass  them  by  as  stumps  of  old  pine  trees 
cut  down  by  the  axe  of  the  settler  of  a  few  years 
ago.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  wood  is  an  ashes 
gray  like  a  dry  chip,  but  sometimes  the  infiltration 
of  a  little  iron  has  almost  restored  the  original  red- 
wood color.  Not  only  is  the  wood  and  bark  micro- 
scopically and  molecularly  replaced  by  stone,  but 
even  the  minutest  as  well  as  the  larger  sap  veins  are 
replaced  by  translucent  chalcedony  and  opal,  simu- 
lating fossil  gum. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  stumps  has  been  un- 
earthed down  to  the  upper  portion  of  its  roots  by 
some  parties  who  contemplated  sawing  it  up  in  ver- 
tical lengths  and  transporting  it  bodily  to  the 
World's  Fair.  But,  despite  their  improvised  ma- 
chinery and  stone  saws,  they,  happily  for  Colorado, 
signally  failed.  They  found  the  hard  silica  of  the 
tree  too  hard  for  their  stone  saws,  and  the  latter  are 
seen  still  sticking  in  the  stump  as  monuments  of  their 
vandalism  and  failure.  By  the  grain  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  wood,  despite  its  being  turned  to 
stone,  a  Californian  would  at  once  recognize  it  as  his 
native  redwood— a  presumption  which  is  proved  by 
microscopic  examination  of  fine  sections  of  it  as  com- 
pared with  the  living  redwood.  The  diameter  of 
this  tree  as  it  stands  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  quarry  is  fifteen  feet.  In  the  fine- 
grained, paper-like  shales  enclosing  the  tree  we  found 
numerous  remains  of  fossil  insects,  such  as  ants, 
grasshoppers,  lantern  flies,  beetles,  etc.,  and  some 
years  ago  Professor  Scudder  discovered  a  perfect 
butterfly,  the  impression  so  exquisitely  preserved 
that  even  the  pattern  of  the  colors  on  the  wings  were 
easily  recognized.  Only  one  or  two  specimens  of  fossil 
butterflies  besides  this  have  been  discovered  in  the 
world.  The  remains  of  a  sparrow  and  fresh-water 
fishes  and  shells  have  been  found  in  the  same  beds. 

The  history  of  the  lake  and  its  fossil  remains  seems 
to  be  as  follows:  There  was  in  Tertiai-y  times  a  lake 
among  these  granitic  hills,  by  the  side  of  which  grew 
these  sequoias,  together  with  many  other  kinds  of 
trees,  as  shown  by  the  varieties  of  leaves  found. 
Fishes  inhabited  its  waters  and  insects  flitted  over 
its  surface  or  basked  on  the  wet  mud  at  low  water  as 
butterflies  are  often  seen  to  do  nowadays  by  the  mud 
of  a  stream.  Winds  blew  leaves  out  on  to  the  sur- 
face, which  sunk  to  the  bottom  and  became  imbedded 
in  the  mud.  Insects  in  various  ways  found  a  grave 
in  its  waters  and  a  burying-place  in  its  muddy  bot- 
tom, and  the  great  sequoias  growing  on  the  banks 
died  of  old  aere  or  by  tiie  rotting  of  their  roots  from 
the  encroaching  waters,  and  their  stumps  were  en- 
tombed with  the  other  remains.  On  the  shores  of 
this  lake — perhaps  like  at  Lake  Mono  in  California- 
were  a  number  of  volcanic  vents,  which,  in  their 
periodic  explosive  eruptions,  threw  up  clouds  of  vol- 
canic dust  and  ashes  which  fell  back  in  showers  into 
the  lake  and  contributed  the  material  that  entombed 
the  fossil  life.  Gases  from  these  eruptions  may  have 
assisted  in  destroying  insects  and  birds  flying  over 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  All  the  shales  and  sand- 
stones enclosing  these  remains  are  made  up  of  com- 
minuted volcanic  matter  sometimes  exceedingly  fine, 
as  of  volcanic  dust,  sometimes  coarser.  We  noticed 
on  one  of  the  hills  above  the  petrified  stumps  evi- 
dences of  former  hot  spring  or  geyser  action,  which 
usually  accompany  the  last  dying  efforts  of  volcanic 
action.  This  appears  to  have  been  as  in  the  neigh- 
boring Cripple  Creek  mining  region — the  last  phase 
of  volcanic  activity  such  heated  waters  nniy  have  as- 
sisted in  dissolving  silver  and  ])etrifying  1h<^  stumps. 
The  lake  eventually  either  filled  up  with  volcanic 
mud  or  dried  up,  or  was  drained  off.  Erosion  wore 
out  valleys  and  parks  in  the  soft  shale,  exposed  the 
buried  and  fossilized  tree  trunks,  and  enabled  us  to 
explore  the  fossil  fauna  and  flora  of  the  locality  as  to 
the  mode  of  fossilizing,  or  the  petrifying  process, 
which  is  often  a  subject  of  wonder.  In  the  case  of 
the  tree  stumps,  after  they  became  imbedded  in  the 
mud,  they  were  hermetically  sealed  from  the  air,  and 
so  immediate  decomposition  was  for  a  time  pre- 
vented. The  trees  became  thoroughly  saturated  or 
"  waterlogged,"  and  with  the  moisture  came  in  sili- 
cious  or  quartzose  matter  permeating  every  cell  and 
fiber;  and,  as  the  woody  matter  of  the  cells  passed 
gradually  away,  its  place  was  supplied,  molecule  for 
molecule,  by  this  mineral  mattei-  till  the  whole  tree 
was  replaced  by  stone.  The  insects  and  leaves  have 
not  been  so  repl.iccd  by  stone;  only  their  impressions 
remain  in  the  fine  mud,  much  as  the  patterns  of 
leaves  are  sometimes  prettily  made  on  the  cement,  of 
the  sidewalks  of  Alameda  and  San  Francisco. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Jim  Budd  of  California. 


Jim  Budd  of  California,  when  first  they  called 
your  name 

1  was  found  among  the   doubting,  and  I 

hastened  to  proclaim 
That  you  really  wore  no  trotter,  and  you 

were  not  in  the  race, 
And  the  best  the  people'd  give  you  it  would 

be  a  scfond  place ; 
And  I  even  once  sugges  ed  that  perhaps  you'd 

distanced  be — 
With  my  pessimistic  prophecies  I  was  almighty 

free ; 

But  I've  heard  the  voters'  verdict,  and  I  want 

to  tell  you  flat, 
Jim  Budd  of  "California,  I  was  talking  through 

my  hat. 

Jim  Budd  of  California,  when  Brst  I  heard  you 
say. 

That  you  would  be  a  Governor  I  piped  a 

tlioUfrhtless  Nay ; 
And  I  was  among  the  scornful,  and  I  said  that 

you  were  "off ;" 
1  proved  my  double  density  by  many  a  jeer 

and  scoff. 

But  I  noticed  that  you  trotted  in  a  style  to 

cause  amaze. 
And  you  gathered  in  the  voters  by  your  own 

Buddistic  ways. 
And  regarding  all  ray  prophecies,  I  am  free  to 

mention  that, 
Jim  Budd  of  California,  I  was  talking  through 

my  hat. 

Jim  Budd  of  California,  if  you'll  permit  me 
now 

While  your  hand  is  near  the  scepter  and  the 

laurels  on  your  brow, 
I  would  say  godspeed  unto  you,  and  I'd  add 

unto  it  this :  I 
You  were  chosen  by  the  masses;  let  their  I 

trust  be  not  amiss !  I 
Wearj-,  burdened,  heavy-laden,   they  have 

turned  in  faith  to  you; 
Lift  the  l)urdeu  from  their  .<;houlders;  fight  j 

their  battle,  stalwart,  true: 
Help  the  toilers  from  their  labor  to  reap  an 

equal  jiart, 

Jim  Budd  of  California,  you  will  own  the 
people's  heart. 

—A.  J.  Waterhouse. 


Home. 


In  foreign  lands  tho'  I  may  roam, 
I'll  ne'er  forget  my  humble  home; 
In  gilded  court,  in  palace  hall, 
Where'er  my  wandering  footsteps  fall, 
The  memory  of  my  quiet  cot 
In  peace  serene,  is  ne'er  forgot. 

No  land  like  thee,  my  native  land, 
No  home  like  thee,  my  native  home. 
No  friend  like  thee,  my  old-time  friend. 
No  friend  like  thee  my  steps  attend  — 
In  varying  moods,  at  last  I  turn 
To  where  my  fireside  embers  burn. 

— G.  W.  Wcrthen. 


Her  Old  Fossil. 


There  was  so  much  talk  about  Prof. 
Cherney  before  he  arrived  that  Larry 
declared  herself  sick  of  the  subject. 

Larry  was  the  only  one  of  the  family 
who  had  not  met  him,  and  with  her 
usual  perversity  made  up  her  mind  not 
to  like  him.  He  was  learned  ininathe- 
matics,  which  only  scored  against  him 
in  her  eyes. 

'■  The  calculatinor  power  alone  should 
seem  to  be  the  least  human  of  qual- 
ities,"' she  quoted,  her  small  nose  in 
the  air.  "There  is  something  wrong 
about  a  man  everybody  likes.  Mypro- 
phetic  soul  tells  me  I  shall  not  take  to 
him,  at  least." 

The  Wednesday  the  professor  was 
expected  Larry  went  for  a  long  walk. 
She  met  Ned  Erskine  and  Harry  Win- 
throp,  two  young  artists  with  whom 
she  was  good  friends,  and  enjoyed  her- 
self very  much,  getting  in  barely  in 
time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

They  were  all  assembled  around  the 
table  when  she  slipped  into  her  place, 
and  there  was  a  reproof  in  her  mother's 
voice  as  she  said :  ' '  My  third  daughter, 
Larinda.  Prof.  Chesney." 

If  there  was  anything  that  her  third 
daughter  hated  it  was  being  addressed 
by  her  baptismal  name.  With  a  pout 
of  her  red  under  lip  she  bowed  hastily, 
and  it  was  not  until  she  had  disposed 
of  her  .soup  that  she  looked  at  her  op- 
posite neighbor. 

A  tall,  thin  man  with  brown  hair  and 
a  short,  brown  beard  and  mustache, 
thickly  streaked  with  gray,  a  large, 
dome-like  forehead  and  near-sighted 
gray  eyes  that  looked  kindly  at  her 
through  his  spectacles. 

He  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  hos- 
tile expression  in  the  brilliant  brown 
eyes,  which  surprise  deepened  into 
astonishment  when,  in  answer  to  a  low- 
toned  remark,  the  young  lady  replied 


also  in  a  low  tone,  but  so  distinctly  that 
he  heard  every  word,  "  I  think  he  is  an 
old  fossil." 

Several  of  her  friends  came  in  during 
the  evening,  and  she  devoted  herself 
to    their    entertainment,  completely 
ignoring  the  professor.  When  she  kept 
up  this  behavior  for  nearly  a  week  it 
j  attracted  the  attention  of  her  family 
I  as  well  as  that  of  the  visitor,  when 
I  gentle  hints  were  scorned  Larry  was 
I  severely  reprimanded. 

You  are  positively  unladylike."  said 
[  Mrs.  Austin,  "and  I  insist  on  at  least 
t  civility.    He  must  think  you  an  ill  man- 
nered child." 

■  ■  I  dare  say  I  do  seem  a  child  to 
^  his  advanced  years,"  saucily  answered 
Larry. 

A  little  ashamed  and  wholly  angry 
Larry  whisked  out  of  the  room  almost 
into  the  professor's  arms,  with  such 
force  as  to  almost  stagger  him. 

With  a  hasty  "Excuse  me!"  she 
sp(>d  along  the  corridor  and  up  the 
stairs,  while  the  ■"estimable  gentle- 
man "  stood  and  looked  after  her. 

"  At  old  fossil  !  '■  he  murmured,  with 
a  slight  smile,  stroking  his  beard. 

Shortly  after  this,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  Larry  suddenly  changed  her  tactics, 
and  at  dinner  one  day  addressed  the  pro- 
fessor. He  answered  courteously,  and 
very  readily  joined  in  the  argument  be- 
tween herself  and  .Tim.  Her  remarks 
were  bright  and  amusing,  if  somewhat 
crude  and  the  brown  eyes  and  change- 
ful face  were  very  attractive.  .  In  the 
evening  she  played  and  sang  for  him, 
and  was  as  bright  and  bewitching  as 
the  heart  of  man  could  desire,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  some  and  the  annoyance 
of  others  of  her  family. 

"She  means  mischief."  thought 
Jim  uneasily.  "  Are  you  beginning  to 
succumb  to  the  professor's  charms  ?  " 
he  whispered.  "You  know,  I  gave 
you  a  week." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  getting  up  a  col- 
lection of  fossils,"  she  answered,  with  a 
mocking  laugh,  "and  this  is  too  fine  a 
specimen  to  lose.  Don't  you  dare  in- 
terfere ! " 

Unable  to  account  for  the  change  in 
Larry's  manner,  the  professor,  never- 
theless, found  her  very  agreeable,  and, 
though  never  neglecting  any  one  else, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  she  was 
the  attraction.      The  other    two  re-  j 
luctanth'  gave  waj'  to  her,  and  it  was  j 
she  that  went  with  him  to  picture  gal-  , 
leries  and  lectures  and  concerts,  who 
was   the  life   of  theater    and  opera 
parti<^s — saucy,  wilful,  charming. 

With  all  his  gravitj'  and  erudition  it 
was  plain  that  he  admired  this  ill-regu- 
lated young  woman.  He  had  never 
before  been  thrown  closely  into  com- 
panionship with  such  a  creature.  He 
admired  her  beauty,  her  dainty  co.s- 
tumes;  even  her  girlish  extravagance 
of  speech  and  saucy  disregard  of  his 
opinion  pleased  him  better  than  Au- 
gusta's unvarying  politeness  or  Ger- 
trude's cleverness.  His  eyes  followed 
her  every  movement,  a  wistful  light  in 
them  sometimes  that  touched  Jim. 

Larry  was  curled'up  in  a  deep  window- 
sill  overlooking  the  park,  basking  in 
the  sun,  for  she  was  a  veritable 
Persian  in  her  love  of  sunlight,  when 
Prof.  Chesney  came  into  the  room.  He 
leaned  against  the  side  of  the  window, 
looking  at  the  picture  she  made  in  her 
quaint  puffed  and  furbelowed  gown, 
the  sunlight  falling  on  her  broivn  head. 

Larry  looked  up.  nodded  with  a 
smile  that  showed  her  small  white 
teeth,  and  settled  back  in  her  original 
position,  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  And 
so  he  did.  after  a  while,  but  not  as  she 
expected. 

"I  am  going  away  to-morrow.  Miss 
Larry."  he  said.  "My  pleasant  visit 
has  come  to  an  end  all  too  soon." 

"To-morrow!"  echoed  the  girl, 
sitting  up  straight.  "  I  am  very  sorry 
you  are  going." 

And.  much  to  her  own  surprise,  she 
realized  that  the  remark  was  perfectly 
sincere. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that," 
said  the  professor,  trying  to  keep  his 
voice  steady.  "It  makes  it  a  little 
easier  to  say  something  that  is  in  my 
heart.'" 

Then  he  told  his  story  in  warm,  eager 
words,  very  unlike  his  usual  calm  ones 
— words  that  stirred  Larry  strangely. 


There  was  a  queer  expression  on  her 
pale  face  as  she  stood  before  him. 

"  Prof.  Chesney,"  she  said,  with  quiv- 
ering lips,  ' '  I  am  not  worthy  the  love 
you  have  offered  me.  You'll  realize 
that  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  only 
been  pleasant  and  civil  to  you  all  these 
weeks,  not  from  any  liking  for  you,  but 
to — to  plague  the  others." 

Thoroughly  ashamed,  she  bent  her 
head,  unable  to  meet  his  eyes. 

""You  mean  that  you  have  deliber- 
ately played  a  part  all  these  weeks  ? 
You  whom  I  thought  so  frank  and 
true  ?  How  could  you  do  it  ?  Then 
you  have  not  the  slightest  love  for  me 
in  your  heart— that,  I  suppose  is  out  of 
the  question  ?  " 

There  was  a  hurt,  shocked  tone  in 
his  voice  that  touched  Larry  keenly. 

"I  don't  love  you,"  she  answered, 
"but  I  shall  be  very  grateful  if,  after 
what  I  have  told  you,  you  will  let  me 
be  your  friend." 

She  put  out  her  bands  and  moved  a 
step  nearer  to  him,  but,  to  her  mortifi- 
cation, her  extended  hand  remained 
untouched. 

"  I  did  not  ask  for  your  friendship," 
he  said,  unsteadily,  "and  just  at  pres- 
ent I  want  only  what  I  ask  for.  By 
and  by  I  may  be  able  to  appreciate 
your  offer.  I  shall  try,  but  you  have 
taught  me  a  hard  lesson,  Larry,  one 
I'm  not  likely  to  forget.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  known  better,  but " — 
with  a  break  in  his  voice — "I'm  not 
used  to  women.  I'm  only  an  old  fossil, 
after  all." 

And,  without  another  word,  he  left 
her. 

Up  in  her  room  Larry  was  still  more 
surprised  to  find  a  bit  of  crying  neces- 
sary. She  could  not  account  for  the 
unhappy  feeling  that  took  possession 
of  her  as  she  reviewed  the  past  weeks, 
and  realized  that  the  kindly,  pleasant 
companionship  she  had  accepted  so 
heedlessly  was  at  an  end. 

The  professor  left  the  next  afternoon 
while  Larry  was  out. 

A  box  of  white  roses  lay  on  the  table 
addressed  to  her,  a  card  attached,  on 
which  was  written:  "From  your 
friend,  Roger  Chesney."  That  was  all, 
but  she  guessed  dimly  what  an  effort  it 
cost  him  to  write  it. 

With  trembling  fingers  she  made 
three  parts  of  the  flowers  and  gave 
them  to  her  mother  and  sisters. 

Jim  noticed  that  the  brilliant  eyes  \ 
were  full  of  tears,  and  that  she  took  | 
the  card  away  with  her.  ; 

"It  must  be  a  relief  to  you  to  have  I 


him  gone,"  he  said,  as  they  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  hall.  "  Association  with 
such  a  serious  man  must  have  been  a 
trial  to  you." 

He  was  unprepared  for  the  way  she 
flared  out  at  him. 

"Such  a  trial  as  makes  me  more 
willing  to  accept  the  statement  that 
man  is  made  after  God's  own  image 
and  possesses  some  godlike  attributes. 
Now  go  !" 

And  he  did,  a  lurking  smile  under 
his  mustache  and  a  most  emphatic  ' '  By 
Jove  I"  upon  his  lips. 

One  bright  morning  early  in  June 
Jim  opened  the  door  of  Mrs.  Austin's 
sitting  room.  Larrj'  was  there  alone. 
She  had  an  industrious  fit  on  her.  and 
with  the  sleeves  of  her  blue  morning 
dress  turned  back,  displaying  two 
prettily  rounded  arms,  feather  duster 
in  hand,  she  was  whisking  the  dust  off 
some  rare  pieces  of  old  china  and  bric- 
a-brac. 

"Larry,  here  is  an  old  friend  of 
yours,"  Jim  announced.  "Treat  him 
well,  for  he  sails  for  Egypt  to-morrow, 
never  to  return.  I'll  be  back  in  a 
minute." 

He  vanished,  and  there,  inside  the 
closed  door,  stood  Prof.  Chesney, 
thinner,  graver,  but  with  the  old  kindly 
smile  on  his  lips  that  she  remembered 
.so  well.  Startled  out  of  her  self- 
possession  Larry  stood  with  her  duster 
suspended  over  gran'ma's  hundred- 
year-old  teapot. 

"  I  sail  for  Egvpt  to-morrow,"  .said 
the  professor,  taking  a  few  steps  into 
the  room,  "  and  I  may  never  return. 
Won't  you  wish  me  god-speed,  Lar- 
ry ?" 

Crash  went  gran'ma's  priceless  tea- 
pot in  a  dozen  pieces  on  the  polished 
floor,  and  the  next  thing  Larry  knew 
she  was  crying. 

The  Professor  approached  her. 

"Arc  you  crying  because  I  am 
going  away  or  because  you  have  broken 
the  teapot?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"Both!"  cried  Larry,  with  a  con- 
vulsive sob.  which  was  .smothered  in 
the  folds  of  the  professor's  coat,  as  the 
arms  of  that  "estimable  gentleman" 
closed  around  her. 

"  How  about  your  prophetic  soul?" 
Jim  asked  later  on.  "I  thought  you 
called  him  a  fossil  ?" 

"  So  I  did,  "  answered  the  young  lady, 
quite  aba.ihed.  '  but  I  also  said  I  was 
getting  up  a  collection  of  fossils,  and 
recognized  the  fact  that  he  was  too 
fine  a  specimen  to  lose.  Don't  you  re- 
member ?" 


Ol^FlLlAL  NOTICh 

OF  THE 

WORLD'S  FAIR  AWARD 


TO 


Dr.  Price's 
Cream  Baking  Powder. 

John  Boyd  Th.acher,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Awards  at  the  Col- 
umbian Exposition,  'writing  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company, 
says  : 

"/  herewith  enclose  you  an  official  copy  of  your 
award,  which  in  due  time,  will  be  inscribed  in  the 
Diploma,  and  forivarded  to  your  address,  unless  other- 
wise  indicated  by  you." 

Thus  are   the  honors  awarded 

Dr.  Price's  Baking  Powder 

at  the  World's  Fair  fully  verified. 

On  the  other  hand  the  claims  to  awards 
at  the  Fair  by  a  New  York  Baking  Powder 
are  proven  wholly  false.  Official  records 
show  it  was  not  even  an  exhibitor.  Was 
it  because  it  contained  Ammonia  ? 
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A  Bachelor  Girl's  Bedroom. 


To  furnish  any  room  prettily  it  is  not 
necessary  to  load  it  up.  But  the  most 
important  requisite  is  the  location  of 
the  room.  That  should  be  facing  the 
south,  as  this  exposure  tempts  one  to 
ventilate  at  all  seasons,  inviting  sun 
and  air  at  the  same  time.  Having 
found  a  proper  location,  .-^ee  that  the 
walls  are  almost  any  color  but  v^hite. 
White  walls  are  so  cheerless  and  force 
you  to  fill  up  your  room  to  draw  atten- 
tion fi'om  their  staring  bareness;  but 
the  tinted  walls,  especially  those  of  a 
warm  hue.  are  such  a  comfort  that 
one  feels  at  home  in  such  a  room  if  there 
should  not  be  a  thing  besides  curtains 
and  carpets.  Landlords  find  papered 
walls  the  most  economic  in  the  end, 
although  a  larger  outlay  is  required  at 
first  than  for  kalsomined  walls;  but  I 
like  the  wholesomeness  of  the  kalsomine. 
I  am  sxire  no  disease  germs  are  apt  to 
lurk  in  a  room  fresh  from  the  plas- 
terer's hands;  and  I  say  carpet  the 
whole  room  if  you  are  sure  you  are 
to  remain  any  length  of  time.  While 
the  rug  is  a  great  saving,  it  has  to  be 
of  such  quality  that  the  ordinary 
bachelor  girl  would  find  a  big  hole  in 
her  finances  if  she  indulges  as  she 
would  like.  If  you  have  long  windows 
in  your  room,  be  sure  to  put  up  lace 
cui-tains,  and, 'With  what  I  have  ah-eady 
described,  it  will  take  fittle  else  to 
make  a  girl  bread-winner  content  with 
her  home.  Now,  my  room  is  directly 
under  the  mansard  roof,  and  so  I  have 
a  recess  facing  east  and  another  facing 
the  south,  in  each  of  which  I  have  two 
small  windows,  having  a  row  of  small 
4x4  panes  above  one  large  one,  and  on 
these  windows  I  have  vo  curtains.  I 
want  none,  as  I  prefer  the  picture  of 
the  sunrise  from  one  side  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  unobstructed  street  view 
from  both.  No  painting  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  that  framed  in  these  same 
small  windows.  You  would  hardly 
know  this  to  be  a  bedroom.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  a  piece  of  furniture  that 
suggests  the  bedroom,  and  yet  nothing 
is  niore  comfortable.  In  a  recess  or 
alcove  is  a  mantel-bed— one  that  shuts 
up  sideways.  One  can  hardly  say 
"  shuts  up, "  for  it  is  open  all  around, 
having  simple  straps  to  keep  the  bed- 
ding in  when  up  on  its  side,  and  colored 
stamped  canton  curtains  drawn  in 
front.  With  hooks  on  the  mantel 
above,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  small 
library  or  book-case.  A  small  trunk 
covered  with  colored  Turkish  towels 
serves  as  a  seat;  another  trunk  with  an 
extra,  pretty  comforter  thrown  over 
that  to  provide  against  a  pinching 
cold  night,  with  a  wardrobe  in  the 
corner  of  the  above,  and  I  have  all  that 
is  required  to  give  me  an  enjoyable 
rest.  By  hanging  lace  curtains  across 
the  entrance  to  the  alcove  I  have  all 
the  light  and  air  that  I  may  want.  In 
these  days  when  handsome  wood  mantels 
are  the  rule,  and  dainty  Japanese 
chests  and  drawers  surmounted  by 
bamboo-inclosed  shelving  are  easily 
attainable,  one  will  not  miss  the  big 
awkward  bureau,  for  this  delicate 
piece  of  furniture  can  be  placed  in  the 
main  room,  and  then  a  piano  across  one 
corner,  a  Japanese  table  for  orna- 
ments, etc.,  a  couple  of  rockers,  a 
lounge  with  rug  in  front,  a  pretty  and 
useful  writing  desk,  and  pictures  on 
the  walls  complete  as  snug  a  little 
parlor  bedroom  as  I  should  ever  want. 
There  is  not  a  thing  that  one  is  afraid 
of  spoiling,  and  yet  not  a  person  comes 
into  my  retreat  who  does  not  say, 
"How  cozy  you  are  here!"  If  you 
want  comfort  and  independence,  try 
my  plan.  

He  Was  Dead. 


■'  Doctor."  said  Mrs.  Weeds,  "  I  can't 
get  it  out  of  my  head  that  possibly  ray 
poor  dear  husband  was  buried  alive." 

••Nonsense  !  "  snorted  Dr.  Peduncle. 
•'Didn't  I  attend  him  myself  in  his  last 
illness  ?  " — Life. 

Idleness  is  a  constant  sin,  and  labor 
is  a  duty.  Idleness  is  but  the  devil's 
home  for  temptation  and  unprofitable, 
distracting  musings. — Baxter. 


Fashion  Notes. 


A  very  pretty  jacket,  called  the 
English  walking  jacket,  is  tight  fitting, 
and  is  cut  short  on  the  hips,  only  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  the  bodice  of  the  dress. 
A  fur  edging  and  coat  revers  and  collar 
give  it  the  look  of  an  outer  garment. 
Developed  in  black  velvet,  this  little 
wrap  is  very  becoming  to  a  youthful 
figure,  and  would  be  particularly  suit- 
able for  a  skating  costume. 

Fur  plays  so  important  a  part  in  all 
of  the  winter's  gayeties,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  one  wonders  why 
there  were  not  more  animals  created, 
and  why  the  skins  of  those  that  can  be 
utilized  are  not  easier  to  procure.  The 
fur  bands  are  beautiful  alike  with  vel- 
vet, lace  and  chiffon,  and  satin  brocades. 
Nothing  is  too  light  or  too  heavy  for 
them  to  trim  and  enhance.  A  stylish 
brown  velvet  cape  is  a  good  three- 
quarters  length,  and  falls  in  plain,  full 
folds.  The  upper  cape  has  the  trim- 
ming. This  is  also  long  enough — reach- 
ing almost  to  the  waist — falling  in  cor- 
respondingly full  folds,  and  trimmed 
with  soft,  rich  chinchilla.  The  velvet 
collar,  which  rolls  upwards  and  slants 
downward  in  a  short  point  at  the  back 
and  longer  points  in  front,  is  edged 
with  chinchilla. 

A  pink  cashmere  can  be  made  at 
home,  so  easy  is  it.  and  yet  it  is  very 
effective.  This  one  has  a  Watteau.  a 
modest  one,  and  a  round  collar  in  the 
back  of  the  pink.  Its  edge  is  laid  with 
narrow,  flat  guipure,  in  a  pretty  edge, 
and  just  inside,  separated  only  by  a 
band  of  black  moire  ribbon,  lies  inser- 
tion to  correspond.  Both  lace  and  in- 
sertion lie  partly  over  the  back,  bring- 
ing out  the  design  more  clearly.  The 
stock  collar  of  black  velvet  has  its  base 
covered  with  the  edging.  In  front,  in 
place  of  deep  collar,  lie  two  long  van- 
dykes  of  the  cashmere,  each  formed  of 
two  points — a  short  one  inside  the  long 
one  that  reaches  to  the  waist.  Each 
of  the  four  points  is  trimmed  with  the 
insertion  and  edge,  with  the  black 
moire  laid  between.  Broad  moire  rib- 
bon, starting  beneath  the  watteau,  lies 
in  front  in  a  long  bow. 

The  "bib  "is  a  novelty,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  particularly  for 
young  girls.  In  this  pattern  the  cloth 
is  cut  square,  back  and  front,  and  also 
on  the  shoulders  around  the  arm-holes, 
giving  very  much  the  effect  of  a  bib 
apron  with  straps — especially  as  the 
front,  which  is  slightly  gathered,  is 
without  opening  except  under  the  arms, 
the  rest  of  the  waist  being  of  velvet. 


Gems. 


How  fast  does  obscurity,  flatness  and 
impertinency  flow  in  upon  our  medita- 
tions ?  'Tis  a  difficult  thing  to  talk  to 
the  purpose,  and  to  put  life  and  per- 
spicuity into  our  discourses. — Jeremy 
Collier. 

Strong  minds  will  be  strongly  bent, 
and  usually  labor  under  a  strong  bias; 
but  there  is  no  mind  so  weak  and  power- 
less as  not  to  have  its  inclinations,  and 
none  so  guarded  as  to  be  without  its 
prepossessions. — Crabbe. 

No  enjoyment,  however  inconsider- 
able, is  confined  to  the  present  moment. 
A  man  is  the  happier  for  life  from  hav- 
ing made  once  an  agreeable  tour,  or 
lived  for  any  length  of  time  with  pleas- 
ant people,  or  enjoyed  any  considerable 
interval  of  innocent  pleasure.— Sydney 
Smith. 

Superstition  !  That  horrid  incubus 
which  dwelt  in  darkness,  shunning  the 
light,  with  all  its  racks  and  poison 
chalices  and  foul  sleeping  draughts,  is 
passing  away  without  return.  Re- 
ligion cannot  pass  away.  The  burning 
of  a  little  straw  may  hide  the  stars  of 
the  sky;  but  the  stars  are  there,  and 
will  reappear. — Carlyle. 

I  know  not  why  we  should  delay  our 
tokens  of  respect  to  those  who  deserve 
them  until  the  heart  that  our  sympathy 
could  have  gladdened  has  ceased  to 
beat.  As  men  cannot  read  the  epitaphs 
inscribed  upon  the  marble  that  covers 
them,  so  the  tombs  that  we  erect  to 
virtue  often  only  prove  our  repentance 
that  we  neglected  it  when  with  us.— 
Lord  Lytton. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Cake  is  made  lighter  if  inverted  to 
cool. 

In  many  kitchens  the  tradition  sur- 
vives that  cake  should  be  stirred  only 
one  way. 

Never  use  water  which  has  stood  in 
a  lead  pipe  over  night.  Not  less  than 
a  wooden  bucketful  should  be  allowed 
to  run. 

Use  a  cloth  to  wash  potatoes.  It  is 
no  trouble  to  keep  one  for  this  pur- 
pose and  it  will  save  hands  and  time. 
Tie  a  strip  of  muslin  on  the  end  of  a 
round  stick  and  use  to  grease  bread 
and  cake  pans. 

Cottage  pudding  is  made  more  at- 
tractive by  baking  in  gem  or  popover 
pans,  thus  giving  to  each  person  an 
individual  pudding,  than  when  baked 
in  one  pan  and  cut  into  a  number  of 
pieces.  Serve  with  a  sauce  in  the 
unual  way. 

In  baking  bread  or  rolls  put  a  sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water  into  the  oven.  The 
steam  will  keep  the  crust  smooth  and 
tender.  Much  of  the  heavy  cake  and 
bread  is  the  result  of  the  oven  door 
being  banged  when  closed.  Close  the 
door  as  gently  as  possible. 

Besides  the  bother  in  winding  worst- 
ed for  fancy  work  off  in  the  balls,  it  is 
not  good  for  the  worsted  itself.  It 
stretches  it,  and  removes  something  of 
the  light  surface,  making  it  stringy. 
It  is  better  to  unwind  a  skein  into  a 
very  loose  round,  like  a  bottomless 
nest  in  shape,  and  holding  this  on  the 
lap,  use  from  it  in  working. 

Those  who  would  like  to  sip  a  soup 
of  which  the  English  Queen  is  specially 
fond  must  prepare  one  as  follows:  Take 
half  a  pound  of  pearl  barley  and  set  in  a 
stewpan  with  three  pints  of  veal  stock. 
Simmer  very  gently  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Remove  one-third  to  another 
soup  pot,  rub  the  rest  through  a  sieve, 
pour  it  to  the  whole  barley,  add  a 
half  pint  of  cream,  season  with  a  little 
salt,  stir  till  very  hot,  and  serve. 

Two  cake  receptacles  are  necessary. 
A  tin  box  keeps  crisp  and  dry  such 
cakes  as  should  be  so  kept,  as  ginger 
snaps,  jumbles  and  the  like,  while  a 
stone  crock,  wide  and  deep,  to  hold 
loaves  unbroken,  and  with  a  close 
cover,  keeps  fresh  and  moist  sponge, 
loaf  and  layer  cake.  Fruit  cake  made 
to  last  months  should  be  folded  in  dam- 
pened cloths  and  put  in  a  seperate 
stone  jar.  It  should  be  sliced  only  as 
needed. 

One  of  the  most  effective  portieres 
is  a  silk-rag  curtain  made  of  bits  of 
silk  of  all  kinds  and  description.  Vel- 
vets, satins,  brocades  and  bright  bits 
of  every  kind  are  used  to  make  it. 
They  are  sewn  together  and  cut  of  uni- 
form width,  like  the  rags  of  a  rag 
carpet.  Almost  any  weaver  of  rag 
carpet  could  probably  weave  such  por- 
tieres. They  have  a  very  picturesque, 
Oriental  look,  that  is  far  more  effective 
than  any  portiere  that  can  be  purchas- 
ed anywhere  near  the  price. 

Cranberries  may  be  used  instead  of 
currant  jelly  as  the  flavoring  for  an  ex- 
cellent dessert.  Wash  a  pint  of  the 
berries  and  cook  them  in  just  enough 
water  to  keep  them  from  scorching. 
If  a  particle  more  is  added  it  will  spoil 
the  result.  As  soon  as  the  berries  pop 
put  them  through  a  colander,  add  a 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar.  Dissolve 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  gelatine  in  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  add  the 
berries  as  soon  as  sweetened,  stand  on 
ice  and  stir  until  the  pudding  begins 
to  thicken,  then  mix  well  with  it  a  pint 
of  thick  cream.  Put  in  a  mold  until  it 
hardens. 


Kitchen  Lore. 


Bops. — One  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs, 
one  spoonful  of  butter,  four  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  mix  together.  Bake  in  plates  in 
a  quick  oven.  Butter  while  hot,  place 
one  above  the  Other  and  serve.  These 
are  very  nice  for  luncheon  or  tea. 

Cranberry  Pie. — Fill  a  pie-plate 
with  raw  berries,  allowing  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  one 
pound  of  fruit  and  a  little  water,  and 
sprinkle  over  them  a  level  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour.  Be  sure  the  dish  is  well 
filled,  as  they  shrink  in  cooking.  Cover 
with  a  nice  puff  paste  and  bake. 

Broiled  Potatoes. — Cut  the  slices 
lengthwise  and  rather  thick.  Lay  them 
on  a  gridiron  over  a  rather  slow  fire. 
Spread  some  melted  butter  over  the 
slices  with  a  brush.  As  soon  as  the 
under  side  is  broiled,  turn  each  slice 
over  and  spread  with  butter.  When 
done,  dish,  salt  and  serve  hot.  A  little 
butter  may  be  added  when  dished,  ac- 
cording to  taste. 

White  Soup. — Take  the  knuckle  and 
a  piece  of  the  neck  of  veal,  crack  the 
bones  and  soak  it  two  hours  in  cold 
water.  Then  put  the  meat  into  a 
kettle  with  four  quarts  of  water,  an 
onion,  a  little  celery,  mace,  pepper  and 
salt  and  boil  gently  five  hours.  Skim 
carefully,  strain  and  set  away  to  cool. 
Take  off  every  particle  of  fat,  pour  the 
soup  into  a  saucepan  and  let  it  come  to 
a  boil.  Mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
ground  rice  in  a  little  cold  water  and 
add  it  to  the  boiling  soup,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Add  a  pint  of  sweet  cream, 
give  it  one  boil  and  serve.  If  you 
please  you  can  have  two  well-beaten 
eggs  in  the  tureen,  turn  the  boiling 
soup  on,  stirring  all  the  while. 

Gravy  Soup. — Get  an  eight-pound 
shin  of  beef;  have  the  butcher  cut  it 
into  several  pieces,  and  split  open  the 
thickest  part  of  the  bone.  Put  it  into 
a  stew  pan  with  a  gallon  of  cold  water. 
Let  it  heat  slowly.  Skim,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  a  dozen  black 
pepper  corns,  a  bouquet  of  sweet  herbs, 
three  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace  and  two 
onions  sliced  and  fried  a  golden  brown 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Simmer 
genlty  four  hours,  then  take  out  the 
meat  (which  can  be  eaten  hot  or  cold), 
strain  the  soup,  and  let  it  stand  all 
night.  Before  serving  remove  every 
particle  of  fat,  and  if  liked  add  a  tur- 
nip, a  carrot  and  some  celery;  cut  in 
slices  and  simmer  them  in  the  soup 
till  done,  or  add  only  a  little  mushroom 
catsup  or  soy. 

Calf's  Head  Dressed  as  Terrapin. 
I  Have  the  head  split  open  and  thor- 
oughly cleaned.  Put  into  a  stew  pan 
with  just  water  enough  to  cover  it,  and 
six  or  eight  small  onions.  Let  it  cook 
until  quite  tender.  Take  up  the  head 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  as  you  would 
terrapin.  Put  one-fourth  of  a  pound 
of  butter  in  a  frying  pan  and  stir  into 
it  one  teaspoonful  of  flour,  stir  until  it 
browns,  then  add  three  onions  chopped 
fine,  cayenne  and  black  pepper,  salt,  a 
little  sweet  marjoram  and  a  little  of 
the  water  in  which  the  head  was  boiled. 
Into  thi,'^  gravy  put  the  pieces  of  meat. 
When  it  is  perfectly  tender,  add  one- 
half  tumbler  of  wine.  Boil  six  or  eight 
eggs  hard,  chop  them  line  and  mix  all 
through  the  gravy.  Garnish  with 
forcemeat  balls,  made  of  veal  or  cold 
turkey,  and  a  little  of  the  bi-ains  mixed. 
Season  as  usual.  Roll  into  balls,  fry  in 
boiling  fat  and  drain.  Make  the  rest 
of  the  brains  into  brain  cakes,  season- 
ing with  salt  and  pepper. 

Don't  be  inquistive  about  the  affairs 
of  even  your  most  intimate  friend. 

In  old  age  the  height  of  man  dimin- 
ishes. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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A  Queer  Bird=Cage. 

The  prisoner  was  before  the  bar  of 
justice  for  having  been  before  some 
other  bur  too  long. 

''What  were  you  d()in<(  drunU  on  the 
street  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

■'  Was  I  di-unk,  judge  ?  "  was  the  re- 
ply in  a  tone  of  surprised  innocence. 

"The  arresting  officer  says  you 
were.'' 

"Perhaps  he's  right,  judge,  but  I 
was  just  going  along  with  a  bii-d-cage 
in  my  hand.'' 

The  judge  had  a  jug  set  Ijcfore  the 
l)i-isonei'. 

"  Do  you  rail  that  a  bird-cage  '! ''  he 
inquired.  "That's  what  you  were 
i-arrjing  along  in  3'our  hand.  " 

The  prisoner  picked  it  up  carefully, 
removed  the  stopper,  took  a  smell  and 
turned  it  upside  down.  It  was  as  dry 
as  he  was. 

"  Well,  judge,"  he  answered  slowly, 
■  it  ain't  a  bird-cage  now,  since  them 
officers  has  had  a  whack  at  it." 

"  Probably  you  are  sober  now  and 
see  things  ditt'erently. 

"  Thai  ain't  it.  judge.  It  was  a  bird- 
cage when  1  had  it  last." 

"  Possibly  you  can  explain  what  you 
mean  by  a  bird-cage.  "  suggested  the 
j)uzzled  court. 

"Easy  enough,  judge,"  smiled  the 
prisoner.  "It  had  forty  or  fifty 
swallows  in  it  when  they  got  it,"  and 
the  lucidity  of  the  explanation  and  the 
possibilities  of  what  hatl  happened  to 
it  affected  the  judge  so  powerfully  that 
he  dismissed  the  case." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Between  Night  and  Day. 

The  exact  time  at  which  darkness 
gives  place  to  dawn — the  dividing  time 
between  day  and  night — was  legally 
determined,  and  a  verdict  of  $2.5,000 
given  on  the  decision,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  IMeasin  Philadelphia  recently, 
A  young  woman  was  knocked  down  by 
a  locomotive  f)n  the  Heading  road  while 
she  was  walking  over  a  crossing  at 
Norristown  at  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  February  14.  WXA.  The  engine 
did  not  display  a  light,  nor  did  it  signal 
with  whistle  or  bell.  The  company 
claimed  that  it  was  not  negligent,  be- 
cause at  that  hour  dawn  was  breaking 
and  no  light  was  needed,  and  t  he  entire 
case  rested  on  whether  or  not  it  was 
daylight  when  the  accident  occurred. 

The  sun  rose  on  the  day  of  the  acci- 
dent at  6:54  o'clock.  Several  astrono- 
mers and  other  experts  testified  that 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise  it  is  as 
dark  as  at  any  time  of  night.  From 
that  time  until  sunrise  light  comes  so 
slowly  that  the  point  of  half-light  is 
reached  only  seven  minutes  bi^fore  sun- 
rise. During  the  last  seven  minutes 
before  sun-up  light  comes  very  rapidly, 
until  the  full  day  breaks.  The  plain- 
titT's  lawyer  claimed,  therefore,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  twenty- 
four  minutes  before  sunrise,  it  was 
pitch  dark.  The  jury  rendered  a  ver- 
dict of  $25,000  in  her  favor. 


He  Got  Even. 


Some  of  It  Left  Yet. 

The  actual  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
that  is  used  in  a  large  plating  estab- 
lishment is  very  great,  and  the  most 
strict  economy  is  practiced  in  order 
that  there  shall  be  no  waste.  The  ex- 
treme thinness  of  the  gold  on  cheap 
jewelry  has  long  been  a  subject  for 
jest  by  humorists.  A  party  of  Boston 
jewelers  was  being  shown  through  one 
of  the  great  plating  factories  by  the 
proprietor,  a  man  well  known  as  a 
wag.  As  the  visitors  stood  looking 
into  one  of  the  vats  where  different 
articles  were  being  plated  with  gold  by 
means  of  a  chemical  process,  a  gen- 
tleman asked  : 

"  Now,  Uncle  .Tohn,  just  how  much 
gold  do  you  use  here  in  your  business  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  and  answered, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye:  "  Well^ 
boys,  I'll  tell  you.  When  1  started  in 
fifteen  years  ago  I  put  a  $10  gold- 
piece  into  the  vat,  and  I  g-uess  there's 
.some  left  of  it  vet ! 


Th(>re  is  a  story  told  by  the  Duke  of 
Noi-thumberland.  who,  in  spite  of  his 
vast  wealth,  is  very  unaftccted  and 
simple  in  his  life.  Whenever  lie  travels 
on  a  railway  he  usually  takes  a  third- 
class  ticket,  to  the  indignation  of  tlie 
railway  officials.  Upon  a  dav  they  de- 
termined to  break  him  of  his  frugal 
habit,  and  they  tilled  his  compartment 
with  chimney-sweeps  earring  bags  of 
soot.  When  the  duke  ai-i-ived  at  his 
destination  he  took  the  sweeps  to  the 
booking-office  and  bought  them  each  a 
lirst-t  lass  ticket  back  again,  and  put 
one  in  each  tirst-class  carriage,  sacks 
and  all.—  Memphis  Commercial  Api)eal. 

$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  reader  ol  tliis  jjapiT  will  he  pleased  lo  learo 
that  there  is  at  least  oue  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  an  its  stages,  and 
that  is  catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  kudwn  to  the  medical  fraleruity. 
Catarrh  l)einf;  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall  s  (!atarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  aetiuf?  directly  on  the  blood  and 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  theri'by  destroy- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patient  strength  by  l)uilding  up  the  constitution 
and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  pro- 
prietors have  SI)  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers 
that  they  olTer  Om-  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
that  it  fails  to  cure.   Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,      K.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Tole<io,  O. 
«S-Sold  by  Druggists,  "."ic. 


Thk  domestic  uses  of  asbestos  have 
increased  wonderfully  during  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  now  made  into  i)aints. 
roofing,  building  material,  cements, 
cloth,  shovels,  forks  and  sewing  thread, 
^nd  a  number  of  other  things. 


EXTRAJCHRIS^^ 

10  POUNDS  OF  OUR  SUPERIOR  QUALIH 

75=Cent  Teas, 

PACKED  IN  A  CANISTER,  FOR  $S.OO. 
GIVEN  FREE 

With  eacli  <  anister 
Your  choice  of  any  of  tlie  following  BEAUTIFUL 
AND  USEFUL  PRESENTS: 

A  verv  preltv  Deeuialeil  lin  akf.isi  S.  |  of  W  |)cs. 

A  beautiful  Kn^'i-aveil  Water  S.'l  of  s  i>e». 

A  pair  (if  H.-mdHiMue  Vas.'s.  1-'  ius.  hii-'li. 

A  pair  of  Kle^jam  His-ne*  KiL'ures. 

A  dainty  Five  O Clock  T<-te-a-Tete  Tea  s.  i  of  '.'  pen. 

A  set  of  ('lilna  Cake  Plates,  ("upldn. 

A  set  of  Dainty  Tbiii  China  Dee.  Cups  .ind  Saucers. 

An  exquisite  Dee.  Cbijia  .*!alad  Set. 

A  pretty  Di'e.  China  Ic.- ricnn  Set. 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

S2  to  SS  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

W/MINTED  ! 
I'uHition   as    ManaKfr  on   a   Largt^  Karin. 

Thorough  acquaintance  with  Sloi'k  Raising,  I)alr,v 
[iusiness.  General  Farming.  Experience  In  foreign 
countries;  Prencb.  EnnUsh,  German  correspond 
ence;  B(>ukkeepin;r;  (iraduale  of  Airricultitral 
Ae.-ideniy  in  Germany.  P.  o.  Iiox  IKt'..  H.ikersfield, 
Kern  Cuniity.  Cal. 

tSr^WELLMAGHINERYworks 

All  kill. Is  uf  tiiolf.  f'oi  linif  lurlhucliilier  l<v  vising  ..ut 
AdamnnlineprorcsSM'uii  taltenoore.  IVrfrclfd  Konom- 
ical  Artesian  Puniniiiir  Itiirs  to  work  tiv  st.-am,  Air,  et<'. 
UtuHlielpToii.  TIIE  AMEKIOAN  WKLL  WORKS, 
Aurora,  lll.i   Oblcaco,  III.;   Dallas,  Tex. 

WACON  AND  on  A  I  CO 
PLATFORM  ^^Jl^^^ 

HOOKER  &  GO.  I&-I8  OBUim  STREET,  S.F. 


We  miitiufael  lire  tlio  celebrated  .Vspiiiwall  I'otiilo  I'iaiifer,  ,\spinw,ill  I'otato  Cutter, 
.\si>iiiw;ill  I'aris  (Jreeii  Sprinkler,  etc,  Kvi'i-.V  iiiaehine  warranted.  These  iiiaetiines 
"T-eatly  reduee  tlie  n.-t  iif  lai-iii;;  potatoes.    ^>olld  lor  Free  ■lliiHlraled  ralalos^iie. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,     48  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

IIOOKICK  S:  CO..  .VKciits.  Hi  and  in  Uruuim  Street,  Shu  Frnneisci).  Cal. 


EI7TERPRISE 


«-TINNED 


vijR  cuopi'i.vr; 

Sausage  Meat, 
Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics, 
Tripe,  &c.,  &c. 

For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade- 


The  Enterprise  MTg  Co. 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sti...  PhiUds.' 
SK.ND  KOK  (  ATAl.OHt'K,  HIKE 


Farm  and  Firt'side  i>ays  : 

It  is  the  onl.v  .Meat  Cliopiier 
we  ever  saw  that  we  Would 
give  house  room.   It  has 
proven  such  a  vet-y  u.?e- 
If'^jX    ful  machine  that  we 
iB  want  our  readers  to 

enjoy   its  benefits 
with  us." 


Guaranteed 
to  CHOP, 
Not  GRIND 
the  Meat. 


American 
A^rirulturist  Ray«  : 

"  We  liave  ttiven  this 
It  Choppera  tlioroucli 
with  iruist  satisfae- 
(ory  results.    They  excel 
mi.vtliiiiK  of  the  kind  made 
in  either  hemisphere." 


/r>ttORSE  BLANKETS 


ARE  THK  STRONGEST. 

Made  in  ttiO  !!ityles. 
For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
All  Rhaiios,  sizes  and  qualities. 
^^■^^^      Wm.  AvHKs  *  Sons,  Philada. 


*^0»-    Crt  LIF='ORNI«.W 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAI.. 

iNCOKI-oitATKI)  APKII.. 


I 

C»pital  I'aid  I'p  Wl.OOO.OOO 

Keservn  Fund  and  Undivided  ProHta,  I  .?0,000 
l)lvldeu<ls  Paid  to  Stockholders....  832.000 

 orricEKH  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

1.  C.  STEKLE  Vice-Presldenl. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEK.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  M(  MULLEN  Secretary. 

General  RankiiiK'.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exehange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheal  and  ruuntr.v  Produce  a  Speci;ilt.v. 

Janiiar.v  I,  is'.il.       A.  MONTPELLTER,  Manager. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  workini;  order  than 
when  tlrst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARCAIN. 
Indicated  power,  «0-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high.  S8  in.  wide:  weiKhl,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  W.50O. 

HOOKER  &  CO.. 


H  ami   in  l>ruiiiiii  Str«'et.  Shii  KraiirlH<-o. 


BusIrK 

24  Post  Street. 


San  Franelaco. 


FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  C<rilej-'e  Instructs  in  Shorthand.  T.vpe- Writing. 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraph.v.  Peniiianship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  ever.vthing  pertaining 
to  husiiii'Hs,  for  full  si.t  months.  We  have  sl.xteen 
te.'iehers  and  trlve  lndi\'i(liial  iiiHtruetlon  in  all  our 
pu  pils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  est.'iblished  under  a  ihoroughl.v  qualined 
instructor.  The  course  is  ihoroughl,v  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY.  S.-e. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Kvery  Duly  and  Any  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco, 

WKITE  FOR  )  No.  14,  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUES  (  No.  15,  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


Kates  of  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping.  Penmanship.  Shorthand.  Typewrit- 
ing. English  Branches,  etc.  Gr.-iduatCB  aided  In  get- 
ting posltii. us.  Send  for  eirculrirs.  T.  A.  UolilKSON. 
President 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

gtaO  /WarW&t  St.,  San  F"f-anc-Isc-o,  Cal. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— A  carload  of  sequoia  gigautea  lumber  was 
shipped  from  Fresno  last  Monday  to  Europe, 
via  New  ifork,  to  be  used  in  making  lead 
pencils. 

— The  oyster-plant  experiment  in  Willapa 
bay.  Wash.,  is  sucressfuUy  begun  at  Bay  Cen- 
ter, where  a  protection  reserve  of  ten  acres 
has  been  set  aside.  ' 

— According  to  the  Lodi  Review-Budget,  a 
project  is  on  foot  to  build  an  electric  railway 
between  Lodi  and  Stockton,  and  rights  of  way 
have  been  secui'ed. 

The  Oakland  estuary  has  been  dredged 
for  a  mile,  making  a  channel  -M)  feet  wide  and 
six  feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  by  the 
United  States  fjovernraent  during  the  past 
year. 

— In  Santa  Barbara  county  a  company  has 
been  organized  to  sell  water  at  $1000  an  inch. 
Two  hundred  ijrospective  purchasers  have 
ali'eady  agreed  to  pay  that  price,  the  water  to 
be  used  for  irrigation.    It  is  a  little  high. 

— A  cedar  tree  407  feet  in  height  and  meas- 
uring seventy  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base  was  felled  last  week  near  Ocosta,  Wash. 
It  was  sixty  feet  to  the  first  limb  of  the  tree, 
and  the  limb  itself  was  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  tree  will  furnish  100,- 
1100  feet  of  boards,  enough  to  make  over  100 
carloads  of  shingles. 

— Dr.  nimmon's  two-foot  gauge  railroad  is  in 
rapid  process  of  construction  from  Amador 
toward  Gait.  It  is  the  first  road  of  that 
gauge  in  this  State,  and  its  first  cost  and 
running  expenses  are,  of  course,  very  light. 
The  passenger  cars  are  fifty  feet  long  and  six 
feet  wide,  and  will  seat  thirty  people.  The 
money  needed  for  its  completion  and  equip- 
ment is  furnished  by  Chicago  men. 

— A  Seattle,  Wash.,  press  dispatch  says  the 
whole  Newcastle  <'cal  mine  appears  to  be  on 
fire,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  mine  will  be- 
come a  total  ruin,  involving  a  loss  of  $')0U,000 
to  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company.  Coal 
creek  is  pouring  into  it,  but  will  take  several 
weeks  to  thoroughly  flood  it,  and  when  the 
fire  is  extinguished  it  will  take  four  or  five 
months  to  pump  the  water  out.  About  2.''>0 
men  are  thrown  out  of  work. 

—  "The  San  Diego  Pacific  Railroad  "  is  a 
new  scheme  now  flooding  the  mails  with  pros- 
pectuses dirci'ted  to  railway  employes.  It  is 
called  by  its  projectors  "a  railroad  for  rail- 
road men,"  and  the  idea  as  set  forth  is  to 
issue  stock  at  110  per  share,  i)ayable  in 
monthly  installments  of  50  cents.  The  pro- 
moters'desire  all  i-ailroad  employes  to  become 
stockholders  in  the  road,  which  will  be  built 
from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  east,  and  they  figure 
that  if  100,000  employes  take  stock,  it  will 
furnish  capital  sufficient  to  build  five  miles  of 
the  road  per  niontli.  The  A.  R.  U.  strikers 
who  are  on  the  black  list  are  particularly  in- 
vited, as  it  will  afford  f-heni  employment. 

—In  Tulare  the  Sunset  irrigation  disti-ict 
people  have  let  a  contract  to  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000,  and  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  was 
.sold  at  par.  The  deals  were  made  with  P.  Y. 
Baker  of  Traver.  who  represents  San  Fran- 
cisco capitalists.  The  main  canal  to  be  con- 
structed will  be  about  twelve  miles  long, 
which  is  expected  to  carry  water  enough  to 
irrigate  :iOO,000  acres  of  land.  Less  than  one- 
half  the  land  will  be  reached  by  water  run- 
ning in  the  ditches  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
for  the  remainder  a  .system  of  pumping  plants 
will  be  put  in  to  overcome  the  rise,  pumps  be- 
ing used  capable  of  lifting  VZO  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second.  The  water  will  b(^  taken 
from  the  North  Fork  of  Kings  river. 

--H.  E.  Huntington  proposes  to  use  an  im- 
mense water  system  in  San  Bernardino 
county.  He  says:  "We  shall  use  the  water 
from  the  Mohave  river,  taking  it  out  of  the 
river  four  miles  above  Daggett.  We  already 
have  four  miles  of  main  canal  built  and  seven 
miles  of  laterals,  putting  about  1500  acres  un- 
der irrigation.  The  land  has  been  experi- 
mented with  sufficiently  to  prove  that  it  will 
grow  vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  dciduous 
fruits.  As  soon  as  the  rainy  season  is  over  we 
shall  put  in  a  submerged  dam  and  have  works 
planned  which  will  cost  $:!00,0()0  or  $400,000. 
There  will  be  tributary  to  our  .system  about 
240,000  acres  of  land,  though  it  will  take  sev- 
eral years  to  put  it  all  under  in-igation.  We 
will  develop  power  there,  too.  Near  Mineola, 
our  new  town,  there  will  be  a  waterfall  of  a 
vertical  drop  of  100  feet.  Out  of  every  1000 
inches  of  water  we  are  going  to  get  2.50-horse 
power  engines,  which  will  be  used  to  drive 
the  machinery  at  the  mines  in  the  (Malice  dis- 
trict." .   

List  of  U.S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BCRKE,  m  Market  St.,  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 


JEKSEY.S— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perliins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shortliorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berksliire  Hogs. 


M.  1>.  HOPKIN.S,  Pelahima.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  10%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this   conclusively.     flow  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

Thfy  are  sent  free.    It  will  cost  you  nnthinsr  to  rrnd  tin  m,  and  tliry  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  y3  Nassau  Slieet,  i\ew  York, 

MKYKK.  W  II.SON  &  CO..  'ill)  ISuttery  SIreet,  Sun  Kraiuisto.  Sole  .Vfjents  lor  the  Pa<!ific  CoaMt 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  .years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


.rERSEY.S  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ler and  Milk  Stock ;  also  Thorouffhbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  VVilliain  Niles  &  <:<).,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Establislied  in  187ti. 


Poultry. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  heid  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Pair.    We  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:   2  special;  i  sweepstakes ; 
Hrsts ;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  dfe  CO., 

p.  O  Box  686.  I>o8  Angeles,  Cal 


FOR  SAI^E  -  400  Barred  Plymouth  Eoeks  and 
IJrowit  Leghorn  Cockerels.  ('ockerels  for  the 
farnuM  's  flock  cheap.  Eggs  in  large  lots  at  reason- 
able prices.  Write  for  anytliing  you  want  in  Pl.v- 
mouth  Rocks,  Brown  Leglioi-ns  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
I  have  luoidreds  us  good  as  can  l)e  found  in 
America.  I  guar.'iiitfc  satisfaction;  solicit  cor- 
respondeiici'.  Reterpuce,  People's  Bank.  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.   .T.  W.  Furgeus,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal, 


HUFF  LEGHORNS.  Tlioroughbred  voung  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs,  ifl,  ff?.  and  per  IH.  C.  W.  Hansen, 
San  Mateo,  ('al. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs, 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WELI>IN<iTON'S    IMPROVKU    K<l<i  FOOD 

for  ixmltry.    ?l\'^'r.\-  grocer  :ind  niei-cli.'int  keeps  it. 


Sheep  and  Qoats. 


R.  II.  CRANE,  Petalunia.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer 
Southdown  Slieep,  also  Fo.x  Hoiuids  from  Missouri 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  (Bil  Market  St.,  S.F.— BERKSHIRES. 

M.  MILLER.  Ellsio,  Cal.    Kegislered  Berkshirt  s. 

FORTY  IIE.VD   Hcrkshires  and  P(dand  Chinas. 
Chas.  A.  Stiiwe.  Stockton,  Cal.    Box  'JSH. 

•}.  P.  ASHLEY,   Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
tii-eetls  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

HERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HO«JS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  .Terseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Win.  Niles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Est.  187U. 


TYLER  REACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
h;itin-  and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
Inisiness.  .Send  stamp  for  our 
c.-ilal(igue  1)1  Incubators.  Wire 
Neliing.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
tr\'  Api>lianceH  generally,  Uetiiem- 
t„  r  till-  It,  St  i.v  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  i:il7  Castro  St,, 
(Oakland.  Cal. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacitie  CJoast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING   DECEMBER  11,  1H94. 

590,675,— DREDGlNfi  M.A.(  H1NE— J.  A.  Ball.  Grass 
Valley,  Cal. 

.■530,678.— Hose  Samples— W.  F.  Bowers.  S.  F. 

.=>30  506  —Fruit  DitiEU— J.  M.  Coulter,  Portland,  Or. 

530,68i,— ScAKEOl.l)— R.  O.  Davis,  S.  F. 

.">;10,.V«.— Wrapping  Machine— I.  R.  Hulclimson, 
Fresno.  Cal, 

.^.■Kl.'OS.— Car  Coupling— J,  McDonogh,  S,  F, 

.5:10,716,— Fi HE  KiNDi.EK— F,  R,  Pearson,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

.iai.&'jS.— Door  Spring— A.  D.  Phelps,  Gait,  Cal. 

5;«)  6.55.— Fish  Lauder— J.  A.  Richardson,  S.  F. 

5.'?0,663,— Faucet— A.  C.  Shaw.  S.  F. 

530.666.  — Door  Bell,  etc.— J.  T.  Stone,  Oak 
land,  Cal.  ^  ^  , 

530.667,  — Dot)R  BELL,  ETC. -J.  T.  Stone,  Oak 
land,  Cal. 

.530,565— Car  tloUHLiNG— S.  N.  Washburn,  Olyni- 
pia,  Wash 

NOTE  — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  sliortest  time  possible 
tbv  malfor  telegraphic  orderl.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
tor  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


 THE  

HALSTED  ^  INCUBATOR 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TTTRTI  JUBILEE,  JUBILEE, —  The  late  im- 

"-'ODll-EEj  provemeuts  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  It  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-regulating 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  .an 
entirely  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  200,  ;;U0  and  .500-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  F.  WHITMAN.  Agent.  204i")  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
nieda,  Cal.   Send  for  circular. 


f=^r/\nk:   a.  brush, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  iCare  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.CVl/hlte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  BroiA/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Blaok  /V\Inorcas.~^'^ 
Eggs,  83  per  13."S»  <S-Send  for  Circular. 


CALIFORNIA 

CollegTof  y  EriRiMRY  SImns 

Cor.  Post  and  Filniore  Sts. 


Regular  session  coniineiireH  (he  first  week 
in  January,  ISttrt. 

For  prospectus  giving  all  informalion  as  to  ctM-- 
riculum,  fees,  etc.,  address  tlie  Sccrclary, 

F.  A.  NIEF,  B.  Sc.,  D.  V.  S., 

Cor.  Post  and  i-'ilinore  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

Back  Files  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  (un 
bound)  can  be  had  for  $2..50  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  t  olumes),  $4.  Inserted  in 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  50  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
i  BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, iVIarvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattle  healthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
iVIanhattau  Food  Co., 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.   Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 

Protect  Your  Trees 

 WITH  

ffl  Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  I,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE- Medal  and  Diploma— Calitornia  Mid-Wiuter  luieruatioual 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 
For  tcslimouials  from  parties  who  are  usiuj^'  Ihcm,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 

B.  P.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /V\a n u fact  14 r e r  of  F'atent  Tule  Co\/ers. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Store  Your  Grain  lA/here  Your  Best -^bbssb— ^ 
^^—aaazz^^ Interests  \A/ilI  /\I\A/ays  t>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

- — OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F«OFfT  COSTrt. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  .50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -       -       -       -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A.  T.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


O.  H.  STRONG. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 


Patent  Solicitors. 


220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRAI^CISCO. 


Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


*F^R/\rNCIS    SmiXH    &  CO., 

 MANUl'ACTUBKHS  OF  


1 


FOR    TOW/IN    \A/«TER  WORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  ERANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Toolssup- 
piled  for  making  Pipe.   Esltoates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 


with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 
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Problem  In  Railroading. 

The  big  siege  mortal's  now  being  put 
in  place  at  Fort  Point  have  occasioned 
considerable  difficulty  in  transporta- 
tion. Even  after  arriving  here  trouble 
was  experienced  in  hauling  them 
through  the  citj',  and  the  commanding 
officer  at  the  Presidio  seemed  imbued 
with  fear  that  the  roads  there  would 
be  ruined  by  the  transportation  of  the 
big  dogs  of  war.  Bringing  them  across 
the  continent  was  a  job.  They  weigh 
1,341.000  pounds.  The  mere  weight 
was  not  of  so  much  importance,  but 
the  size  of  the  pieces  made  it  hai'd 
work.  The  ordinary  raili-oad  car  is 
about  ten  feet  wide,  but  tlie  circles  on 
which  the  motars  revolve  are  solid 
circles  of  cast  steel,  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  thick.  They 
could  not  lie  fiat  on  a  car,  because 
they  could  not  go  along  without  jam- 
ming or  knocking  other  cars  off  the 
track.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  rule 
which  forbids  cars  to  be  loaded  higlier 
than  fourteen  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
rail.  It  looked  at  first  as  if  it  were 
nearly  impossible.  It  was  the  Penn- 
sylvania road  that  had  to  do  the  think- 
ing out  of  the  scheme,  for  that  road 
had  the  task  of  carrying  them  to 
Chicago.    This  is  the  way  it  was  done  : 

A  slot  was  cut  in  the  bottom  of  a 
gondola  car,  such  as  is  used  for  carry- 
ing coal.  This  was  made  wide  enough 
to  let  in  edgeways  the  cii'cles  which  be- 
long to  each  gun.  Of  course  that 
weakened  the  car,  and  long  timbers 
had  to  be  bolted  on  the  fioor  of  the  car 
and  to  the  cross  piece  in  order  that  it 
would  not  collapse.  The  two  circles 
which  were  to  go  on  each  car  were 
hoisted  by  a  steam  derrick  and  sus- 
pended in  the  slot  at  just  the  right 
height.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  car  was 
technically  loaded  seven  inches  too 
high,  but  practically  there  was  no  vio- 
lation, since  the  height  of  14  feet  7 
inches  was  reached  at  only  one  point  in 
the  center  of  the  car,  and  no  brakeman 
would  be  required  to  stand  there.  The 
lower  rim  of  the  axle  has  sufficient 
clearance  at  the  bottom — half  an  inch 
above  the  track  level  would  have  been 
enough — but  about  four  inches  was 
taken.  The  big  cii'cles  were  suspended 
at  that  height,  while  the  structure  that 
was  to  hold  them  was  built  of  pine 
timbers  6x8.  These  were  bolted  with 
tie  bolts  as  securely  as  possible. 

Six  cars  were  so  arranged  and  the 
six  mortars,  with  other  gear,  were 
loaded  on  ten  other  cars,  which  were 
not  specially  treated.  The  train  thus 
carried  half  the  load  of  twelve  mortars 
on  one  trip.  The  route  was  on  the 
Pennsylvania  to  Elizabeth  over  the 
tracks  of  the  Central  road,  thence  to 
San  Francisco  via  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  roads. 


Carbonic  Acid  Gas  Qun. 


In  1872  Congress  gave  a  lump  sum  of 
$270,000  to  pay  for  the  creation  of 
three  new  models  of  breech-loading  and 
muzzle-loading  cannon.  A  board  of  ex- 
perts were  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
business,  and  suggestions  were  invited. 
From  all  over  the  country  were  sent  to 
Washington  ideas,  which  were  eventu- 
ally published  in  a  book  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  of  them  were  impractical. 
One  was  for  a  centrifugal  gun  which 
was  made  to  thi-ow  bullets  by  the  turn- 
ing of  a  wheel.  The  bullets  were  to  be 
thrown  into  a  hopper.  Another  notion 
was  for  a  cannon  to  shoot  water.  This 
may  not  have  been  so  nonsensical  as  it 
seems.  Taxidermists  use  water  car- 
tridges to  kill  humming  birds. 

It  is  not  safe  to  declare  that  any  new 
idea  is  useless  or  impracticable.  Re- 
cently an  examiner  of  patents  at  Wash- 
ington demonstrated  conclusively  by 
figures  that  a  certain  machine  for  which 
a  patent  was  desired  could  not  possibly 
work.  He  showed  it  by  figures  which 
were  plain  and  undeniable.  His  sur- 
prise, then,  may  be  imagined  when  the 
inventor  brought  his  machine  and  ex- 
hibited it  in  actual  operation,  working 
to  perfection.  The  notion  of  a  gun  in 
which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  used  instead 
of  gunpowder  seems  absurd.  Yet  this 
invention  seems  likely  to  do  wonders. 

The  patent  was  taken  out  not  long 
ago  in  this  country  by  Paul  Giffard,  a 


Frenchman.  His  idea  is  to  compress 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  a  liquid  in  a  small 
cylinder.  The  cylinder  may  be  attached 
to  any  rifle,  which  requires  a  very  sim- 
ple modification  to  adapt  it  for  the 
purpose.  A  touch  on  the  trigger 
liberates  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
liquid  carbonic  acid,  which  instantly 
expands  on  being  relieved  from  the 
pressure  and  drives  the  bullet  out  of 
the  gun.  Another  bullet  is  dropped  in 
at  the  breach  and  the  operation  is  re- 
peated until  tlie  cylinder  is  exhausted. 
With  a  single  cylinder  100  bullets  were 
fired  through  an  inch  plank  at  the 
Patent  office  the  other  day. 

So  long  as  a  single  drop  of  carbonic 
acid  remains  liquid  in  the  cylinder,  the 
pressure  and  hence  the  velocity  im- 


parted to  the  bullet  is  the  same.  A 
cylinder  is  good  for  150  rounds  and 
costs  only  twenty-five  cents.  A  valve 
prevents  the  escape  of  more  than  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  at  a 
time.  It  is  expected  that  eventually 
atmospheric  air  compressed  to  a  liquid 
will  be  used  instead  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  pressure  will  then  be  10,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch — more  than 
ten  times  that  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
The  velocity  of  the  projectile  will  be 
proportionately  greater.  A  Govern- 
ment could  put  up  these  cylinders  in 
quantities,  and  they  would  be  much 
cheaper  than  ordinary  gunpowder 
'  cartridges.  When  one  is  used  up  an- 
other can  be  attached  very  quickly  to 
the  rifle. 


They  Go  Everywhere. 


^      /J  M 
^/  i 
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Co\/er  Vouir  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  Sc  B.  ROOF^IING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS.  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  &  B.  F»/\IINT. 

FOR  POULTRY   HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  &  B.  SHEAXHIING  F»/\F»ER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway.    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street. 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

73V  HARKET  STREET,  Opposite  Examiner  Office. 

BIG  STOCK 

GUNS,  FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

SELLS  CHEAF». 

Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 


THE  SHAKPLE5  RUSSIAN  SEPARATOR  is  knowu  and  appreciated  iu  every  county  iu  the 
United  States,  and  it  Is  gradually  going  abroad.  Last  month  a  Russian  Separator,  with  Us  parts 
divided  into  packages  as  small  as  possible,  was  carried  from  the  coast  far  into  the  interior  of  South 
America  on  Uie  backs  of  negroes.  No  roads  in  that  country,  hut  wherever  white  men  go  there  goes  the 
fame  of  the  Russian. 

THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 

It  is  the  simplicity,  the  ease  of  operation,  and  the  fine  work  that  recommend  the  Rusbiau.  It  is  an 
absolutely  safe  machine:  there  has  never  an  accident  happened  to  a  user  of  the  Russian.  There  has 
never  a  serious  accident  happened  to  a  Russian. 

THE  RUSSIAN  TEST 

Is  the  only  Urst  class,  substantial,  accurate  test  now  on  the  market.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  Send  for 
circulars  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    F»aclflc    Coast  f\g&nts, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAaO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  .S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

O" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

TREE  -  \A//\SI-I. 

Oli\/e>  Dip*. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Fare  Potash. 

TT.    \AJ.    artCK-SOIN    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      Mo.  23G  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAT.. 

"  THE  MARKET  GARDEN," 

A  MdNTIII.V  JorH.NAI.  FOR 

MARKET  OARDENERS  AND  TRUCKERS. 

60c.  a  year  in  advance.   Sample  ioi).v  niaileU  Free 
on  application.  Address 
TIIK  MAKKKT  <iAKDl!:N  COMrANY. 
P.  O.  Box  :,2i.  .MIN\  K.\I'<>LIS.  .MINN. 


SAMPLE 

FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

50  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  IL,I<INOI8 


American  Bee  Joiiniiil. 

(F.stablished  a>*Gl). 
Wockly.  32  pa^■e•s.   $1  a  year. 
lOO-piigo 
Bee-Book 
Free  1 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

  DKALKRS  IN  

P/\RER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE.  McFALLA  CO  Portland.  Or. 

WANTED  —  TO   RENT   OR  BUY 
inPROVED  FARM 

Of  forty  or  eighty  acres  near  the  coast.  Send  de- 
scription and  price  to  C.  KRUC.ER,  PfellTer, 
Kansas 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering:, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
733  /V\  «  R  K.  ETT  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  CAt,. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAIT  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  J-JS:  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  j-iS;  Blowpipe  Assav,  JIU.  Full  course  of 
assaying. »50.  Established  1H64.  Send  for  Circular. 

PILES. 

BICURA  TREATMENT  CURES  THEM  Seot 

postpaid  for  .TOc.  BICUKA  CO.,  31U  California  , 
San  Francisco. 


iionti.K 

Brnch-Loaderl 
S5.00. 

RIFLES  $i.:J 

WATCHES 


BICYCLES  SIS 

All  Kiaaa  c  (-.it^r  itiu  »U«- 
«hrr«.     Itrfore  jaa  buy  »«wl 

iPOWELL  A  CLEMENT  00. 

(id  flftinSt  ^CiaclualltO. 


J«t  lfltll)?JliY, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  HIatory,  Cnltare  and  Curlngr. 


Br  GUSTAV  EISEN. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approvwl  by  Piof.  Hll 
ganl.  Prof.  VVlokson.  Mr.  Cha».  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
nuillltude  of  Practical  Ralslii  Growera. 

Sold  onlv  bv  The  Dewev  Pi  ni.isiiiNO  Co..  or  Its 
ak't-nts  at  the  uniform  prici' of  »:{. 00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  bo  addressed: 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

8iJ0  Sfarket  .Street,  Saii  KraucUro,  ChI, 
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paper  shell ;  California  Almonds,  7@7Hc  tor  soft 
shell,  4'/5(r?5c  for  hard  shell  and  8(a.8i4c  for  paper 
shell;  Peanuts,  Swec;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Fil- 
berts, 8V2®9c ;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  7@7'/ic;  Cocoanuts,  $4@.4  50 
*  100. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Good  of  the  Order. 


The  grange  conference,  of  which  we 
wrote  in  the  last  Rural,  occurred  ac- 
cording to  programme  on  Thursday 
and  was,  considering  the  season  and 
the  weather,  well  attended.  It  was 
not  designed  to  be  a  mass  meeting,  but 
a  conference  of  persons  closely  indenti- 
fied  with  the  grange  and  interested  in 
promoting  its  welfare.  The  purpose  of 
it  is  told  in  a  circular  letter  sent  out 
ten  days  ago  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  written  to 
the  leading  officers  of  the  State  Grange. 
In  the  letter  Mr.  Walton  said  : 

As  the  situation  in  the  grange  field  of  labor 
in  this  State  is  constantly  becoming  more  and 
still  more  serious,  it  seem  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  the  friends  of  the  order,  especially  those 
whose  experience  has  pointed  out  to  them  the 
great  possibilities  of  such  an  organization 
when  once  permanently  established  on  lines 
that  will  enable  it  to  lieep  pace  with  the 
changing  conditions  that  time,  growth  and 
experience  naturally  bring  about,  to  meet  in 
friendly  conference  for  the  good  of  the  order. 
With  that  end  in  view,  the  secretary  of  the 
California  State  Grange  has  been  requested 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  leading  members  of  the  order  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  The  fact 
is,  the  order  is  going  to  pieces  for  the  want  of 
some  practical  work  to  keep  the  membership 
actively  employed  in  bettering  theircondit-ion. 
The  grange  at  present  is  doing  virtually  noth- 
ing to  help  the  average  farmer  in  this  time  of 
uncertainty  and  sore  distress. 

The  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  the  order  was  founded,  have 
undergone  radical  changes;  new  conditions 
and  a  new  set  of  difficulties  now  confront  us. 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  appropriate  what  ma- 
chinery we  now  have  in  operation ;  to  rally 
round  the  standard  set  up  by  the  noble  found- 
ers of  the  order  and  reorganize  the  grange  in 
this  State  on  such  lines  as  will  meet  our  pres- 
ent requirements ;  to  build  more  wisely  on  ac- 
count of  the  mistakes  made  in  the  past;  to  set 
out'  people  thinking  as  a  unit  upon  all  matters 
of  impo'-tance  to  us,  thus  avoiding  much  of  the 
confusion  now  so  prevalent,  gradually  getting 
their  minds  off  of  the  idea  of  hard  times  by 
doing  something  to  improve  the  same,  thus 
causing  them  to  quit  grumbling  and  to  look 
about  for  the  golden  opportunities  that  are 
constantly  within  their  easy  reach.  While 
with  their  heads  bowed  solemnly  brooding 
over  the  past  and  complaining  because  things 
are  not  as  they  once  were,  all  opportunities 
for  improvement  are  neglected.  We  have 
within  our  list  of  past  masters  and  thinking 
members  a  number  of  men  of  equal  ability 
with  the  original  founders  of  the  order,  and 
who  are  fairly  well  trained  in  much  of  the 
routine  work  and,  if  on  coming  together  in 
conference,  would  decide  to  make  the  grange 
the  controlling  power  in  this  State.  They 
could,  by  embracing  this  opportune  time  and 
unitedly  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
easily  make  it  so  and  set  an  examiile  for  many 
other  States  to  follow,  thus  conferring  upon 
struggling  industry  the  greatest  blessing  of 
the  age.  The  lessons  of  the  past  are  too  valu- 
able to  be  lost.  Every  united  and  persistent 
effort  has  been  crowned  with  success.  Adver- 
sity tends  to  bring  those  working  along  com- 
mon lines  more  closely  together  and  enabling 
them  to  organize  more  easily,  to  overcome 
difficulties  or  to  conquer  a  common  enemy. 

So  we  will  find  with  the  present  situation, 
as  soon  as  the  grange  sets  in  motion,  some 
practical  plan  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  classes;  thought  will  at  once 
be  turned  in  that  direction;  hope  will  again 
take  the  place  of  despondency ;  new  life  will 
be  infused  into  every  kind  of  business;  confi- 
dence will  gradually  be  restored,  and  while 
all  are  thinking  and  laboring,  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  surpassing  what  was  enjoyed  in 
the  early  development  of  the  order  will  sud- 
denly dawn  upon  the  entire  State,  affecting 
all  branches  of  business,  and  place  the  grange 
in  the  position  of  a  just,  .safe  and  reliable 
leader  which,  from  the  unselfish  nature  of  the 
organization,  it  should  be. 

This  is  certainly  very  plain  talk,  but 
it  is  none  too  plain  and  only  too  sadly 
true.  The  Grange  needs  revival;  it 
need.s  intelligent,  practical  and  forcible 
leaJership;  it  needs  to  do  something  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  farmers  to  join 
with  it.  These  facts  are  plain  to  every- 
body, and  to  conceal  or  to  deny  them  is 
only  to  fool  ourselves. 

Those  present  were  Messrs.  Walton, 
Loucks  and  Jones  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Secretary  Mills,  Lecturer 
Goodeaough,  Past  Master  Overhiser, 
Past  Secretary  Dewey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodhams,  A.  D.  Logan,  Geo.  Ohieyer, 
E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Alfred  Holman  and 
S.  P.  Sanders.  Letters  were  read 
from  A/nos  Adams,  Past  Master  Davis, 
John  Touhy  and  S.  Q.  Barlow,  all  in 
the  most  earnest  and  hopeful  spirit. 
Worthy  Master  Roache  was  not  pres- 
ent, owing  to  an  interruption  in  the 
means  of  communicatiun. 

The  discussion  took  a  wide  range, 
and  the  whole  day  was  given  up  to  it. 
Ppflcernjng  fli«  general  situation  as 
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stated  in  Mr.  Walton's  circular  letter 
there  was  general  agreement.  It  was 
the  testimony  of  each  one  present  that 
something  must  be  done  to  put  the  or- 
der on  a  better  basis,  and  the  whole 
talk  was  as  to  what  this  something 
should  be.  Past  Master  Overhiser  led 
in  the  talk.  In  his  opinion  the  thing 
most  needed  was  the  Inspection  Sys- 
tem as  practiced  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
would  have  an  inspector  put  into  the 
field,  instructed  to  visit  each  grange, 
examine  into  its  accounts,  drill  its 
officers  in  the  ritual  and  thus  promote 
the  discipline  and  vitality  of  the  order. 
Mr.  Sanders  thought  the  ritual  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  order,  and  would  have 
it  pruned  down.  He  believed  the 
Grange  should  be  more  devoted  to  its 
general  purposes  and  less  to  its  cere- 
monials. Of  course,  this  did  not  pass 
without  a  countershot  from  Overhiser, 
who  explained  very  clearly  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  ritualistic  work,  declaring 
that  the  fault  lay  with  the  officers,  who 
were  in  many  cases  too  careless  to 
learn  it  and  render  it  properly. 

Mr.  Goodenough  very  earnestlv 
recommended  the  inauguration  of  a 
Grange  Chatauqua  and  explained  the 
efforts  which  himself  in  connection 
with  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
late  State  Grange  were  making  to  put 
this  work  on  its  feet.  Mr.  Ohieyer, 
according  with  a  plan  submitted  by 
Mr.  Adams  of  San  Jose,  thought  that  a 
great  work  might  be  done  through  the 
agency  of  the  Rural  Press,  suggest- 
ing that  it  be  used  in  a  systematic  way. 
and  that  it  be  supplied  to  the  different 
granges  and  that  its  grange  depart- 
ment be  made  a  thing  of  regular  and 
vital  value.  Mr.  Holman  insisted  that 
what  the  grange  needed  was  leader- 
ship. He  thought  that  subjects  for 
discussion  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  all  the  subordinate  granges  by  some 
competent  leader;  that  this  leader 
should  visit  from  grange  to  grange 
and  be  in  constant  communication,  at 
least  twice  each  month,  with  some 
officer  or  member  of  each  grange,  and 
that  he  should  each  week  give  the 
Rural  Press  a  full  report  of  his  obser- 
vations and  of  facts  gleaned  from  his 
correspondence,  etc.,  etc.  He  believed 
that  one  old  friend  was  worth  two  new 
ones  and  thought  it  good  policy  to 
stimulate  granges  already  in  existence 
before  spending  much  effort  to  create 
new  ones.  Mr.  Dewey  had  not  much 
faith  in  the  inspection  system  at  this 
time.  He  believed  with  Mr.  Holman 
that  something  very  positive  and 
aggressive  was  needed,  and  to  this  end 
introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  em- 
bodying pretty  much  all  the  Populist 
creed.  Ho  thought  the  discussion  of 
these  matters,  if  systematically  pux*- 
sued,  would  give  new  vigor  to  the 
grange.  Mrs.  Woodhams  was  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  spirit  and  pur- 
poses of  the  meeting.  She  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  women 
largely  predominated  in  the  grange 
membership  of  California  and  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  well  to  put 
some  active  women  in  the  field.  She 
favored  the  inspection  system  and  told 
of  its  advantages  in  connection  with  a 
women's  order  with  which  she  had  long 
been  as.sociated.  It  was.  she  declared, 
the  very  life  of  the  order,  and  she 
thought  it  would  do  much  for  the 
grange. 

Mr.  Walton  was  in  favor  of  the  In- 
spection System  provided  it  could  be 
made  broad  enough.  He  deemed  the 
considerations  presented  by  Mr.  Over- 
hiser very  impoi-tant,  but  that  the  In- 
spection System  to  be  effective  would 
have  to  be  in  conjunction  with  some 
system  of  leadership  to  be  reflected  in 
the  work  of  the  subordinate  granges. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  Inspection  Sys- 
tem as  defined  in  a  broad  way.  His 
hope  was  to  re-establish  the  grange  on 
such  a  basis  that  it  would  again,  as  at 
its  beginnings,  attract  by  its  interests 
and  the  value  of  its  work  the  leading 
business  men  of  every  rural  community. 
Mr.  Jones  was  of  the  same  mind.  He 
wanted  to  see  a  revival  on  lines  wide 
enough  to  give  the  grange  universal 
consideration  and  respect.  Mr.  Mills 
thought  the  business  idea  about  the 
most  vital  opportunity  of  the  present 
time,  pointing  out  i\s  effects  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  prosperity  pf  Two  Rocjf. 


San  Francisco.  Dec.  26,  1894. 

FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $.3  55  ^  bbl:  Bakers'  Extras.  $3  30@ 

*.S  40;  Superfine,  $2  20(o'2  .55  t>  bh). 

WHEAT— Trade  is  rather  slow  at  easy  prices. 
Shippers  appear  to  have  stock  enough  to  meet  all 
immediate  export  requirements,  as  they  are  doing 
very  little  at  the  moment  in  the  way  of  sampling 
of  offerings.  For  No.  1  shipping  Wheat  87'/4c  t*  ctl 
Is  the  top  figure  obtainable,  though  a  choice  parcel 
would  likely  bring  SH%c.  Milling  Wheat  is  in 
moderate  request  at  a  range  of  92'/4(a'9r;.4c  V  ctl. 
Walla  Walla  Wheat  is  quotable  at  76!4(!!78Mc  for 
fair  average  quality,  82V|C?85c  for  bluestem  and  70 
<E>75c  f>,  ctl  for  damp  stock. 

BARLEY — The  market  is  a  dragging  one  just 
now.  Receipts  are  not  heavy,  but  tiic  demand  is 
light  and  slow,  so  that  the  situation  is  entirely  un- 
interesting. We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  80@" 
82'/2C;  choice,  83?ic;  Brewing,  90@U.5c  TP.  ctl. 

OATS — Quotations  are  somewhat  nominal,  as 
there  is  no  business  doing  of  any  amount.  Prob 
ably  no  trading  of  consequence  will  develop  until 
after  the  new  year  is  turned.  We  quote  as  follows : 
Milling,  $l@l  12V4;  Surprise,  $1  05(ajl  15;  fancy 
feed,  $1  (U>/i@,l  0714;  good  to  choice,  92i4@-97i4c; 
poor  to  fair,  87'/^@90c;  Black,  ,*1  1.5(ajl  30;  Red, 
$1  m',iia$\  15;  Gray,  92'/J@$l  f(  ctl. 

CORN— The  situation  could  hardly  be  more 
quiet  than  it  is  at  present.  Dealers  look  for  im- 
provement in  trade  next  month.  Quotable  at  $1  10 
@1  15  *  ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  $1  aofrfjl  25  for 
Small  Yellow,  and  $1  17/2  to  $1  25  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27(^)27  50  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $26  to  $26  50 
W  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  3@3y,c  1^  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— tjuotable  at  $.30  ^  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $26(S27 
1*  ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Hor-seFood  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  IlKMti  cabinets,  .$8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-tb 
bags,  $11  50. 

SEEDS — Mustard  is  steady,  owing  to  recent 
purchases  on  shipping  account.  For  Alfalfa  there 
has  been  a  little  more  demand,  ttiough  mostly  In 
small  quantities.  We  quote  as  follows ;  Mustard, 
Brown,  *1  75@2;  Yellow,  $2  ■10@2  45;  Trieste,  $2  30 
(812  35;  Canary,  3(£(4c;  Hemp,  3%@4iic  'jilb;  Rape, 
l%(aiiHc;  Timothy,  5'/jW«!/jC  ^  tti;  Alfalfa,  Califor- 
nia, 7(a,8o;  do,  Utah,  8e  ^  lb;  Flax,  $2(ffl2  25  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $17  Ii0fgil9  1*  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3V,c: 
Rye  Meal,  3o;  Graham  Flour,  3o;  Oatmeal,  4ii(g,5c; 
Oat  Groats,  .50 ;  Cracked  Wheat,  3!4o;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  60;  Pearl  Barley,  4H®43io  ^  lb. 

HAY— The  recent  rafns  have  been  bad  for  the 
handling  of  Hay  and  trade  has  therefore  been  of 
light  volume.  With  the  return  of  tine  weather, 
more  activity  can  be  reason.'ibly  expected.  Wire- 
bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  ^  ton  less  than  rope-bound 
Hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale  city  prices 
for  rope-bound  Hay :  Wheat,  $9((/$I2;  Wheat  and 
Oat,  *8@11;  Oat,  $8(a>10;  Alfalfa,  $7  50(&9;  Barley, 
$6^119;  Clover,  $9@10  50;  compressed,  $9(^12;  Stock, 
$6(0)7  *  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  60@75o  *  bale. 

HOPS — Choice  offerings  are  scarce  and  firmly 
held.  Trade  at  the  moment  is  dull,  ae  usual  at 
this  season.  Quotable  at  5@8o  ^  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $11(6)12  "#>  ton. 

RYE— Quotable  at  92(4@95c  ¥  otl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  90c(S:$l  ^  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $19@19  50 
^  ton. 

POTATOES— Receipts  still  come  along  with 
freedom,  and  prices  continue  to  shape  favorably 
for  buyers.  We  quote:  Volunteer  New  Potatoes, 
2@2V20fitt);  Early  Rose,  30(5)350;  River  Red,  30 
@35o;  Burbanks,  40(&'50c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  W(3t 
75c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  750{gi$l;  Sweets,  75@$1  25 
•»  otl. 

ONIONS— Good  demand  for  choice  stock  at 
steady  prices.   Quotable  at  40@65c 'it*  otl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  35®  1  50; 
Blackeye,  $— @  ;  Nlles,  $1  2i)@l  50  ctl. 

BEANS— Trade  is  of  small  proportions.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Bayos,  $1  75(ga  90;  Butter,  $t  75 
(g>l  85  for  small  and  $1  90@2  for  large;  Pink,  $1  10 
@1  85;  Red,  $1  60(511  75;  Lima,  $4  10@4  25;  Pea, 
$2  25@2  5t):  Small  White,  $2(a>2  50;  Large  White, 
$2(9$2  25;  Blackeye,  $.3(al3  25;  Red  Kidney,  $3@3  25; 
Horse,  $1  35(gil  45  f,  Ctl. 

VEGETABLES— The  String  Beans  now  in  mar- 
ket are  unsalable,  being  poor.  Green  Peas  are 
cheaper.  We  quote:  Mushrooms,  5@8c  ^  lb. 
for  common  and  10(5  12c  for  choice;  Green  Peas.  6(2 
8c  ■j^  lb;  Marrowfat  Squash,  $7@8  't*  ton:  Hub- 
bard Squash,  $10;  Green  Peppers,  50(5)750  ^  box; 
Turnips,  75c  ctl;  Beets,  75c  ^  sack;  Parsnips, 
$1  25  ^  ctl;  Carrots,  feed,  3.5(5)400;  Cabbage,  .50(ai 
65c;  Garlic, 3(94c  1»  lb;  CaullQower,80(o>70c  fi  dozen'; 
Drv  Peppers,  10(5)12Hc  *  lb. ;  Dry  Okra,  12'/o(5  I60 

FRESH  FRUIT— Although  sales  of  Apples  were 
quite  liberal  this  week,  stocks  on  hand  are  still 
very  large.  We  quote  as  follows:  Persimmons,  25 
#60c  box;  Apples.  35(o  $I  25  box;  Lady  Apples, 
$1  25  &2  f,  box;  Pears,  2b(ri$l  Tfl  box. 

CITRUS  FRUITS— Supplies  of  oranges  are 
more  than  enough  for  the  demand.  California  Na- 
ve Is.  $2 .50(8  3 ,50;  Seedlings.$l  2.5r'»2:  Florida  Oranges, 
$2  75(5)3:  Mandarin  Oranges, $1 10(6  1  35  if*  box;  Loreto 
Oranges,  $2(5;2  50  box;  Mexican  Limes,  $4  50(5)5 
^  t)ox:  California  Limes,  in  small  boxes,  40@50c 
box;  California  Lemons,  $2Co  2  .50  for  common  and 
i3((i'4  tor  good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1@2  f:  bunch; 
Pineapples  $4@6  fi  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Trade  Is  of  very  small  volume 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so  for  the  next  two  weeks 
at  least,  when  all  holiday  business  will  be  over 
and  dealers  will  have  balanced  up  accounts. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange: 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  8'/ic;  choice,  do,  80; 
fancy.  7Hc;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6'/4c;  prime.  6c. 

Apples — Evaporated,  5i^c5)7c;  sun-dried,  4(5,5o. 

Peaches — Fancy,  6!4c;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
8^c;  prime,  5Hc;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@l,3o. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves,  S'/ic ;  quarters,4!4c ;  choice, 
4l4o;  standard,  3Hc;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4(a5c;  unpitted,  lV4(^2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4V,ei:i'4c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6YiO\  standard, 
60;  prime.  5Vic. 

Figs— White,  choice,  StgSMo;  Black,  choice,  \y, 
@2c. 

Raisins — 1-crown,  loose,  4c  "ift  lb.  in  .5-Ib.  boxes; 
S  crown,  2;4c:  2-crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  .3c; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2c  lb;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  25  K*  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  olusters..$l  50: 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  •)»  box. 

Dried  Grapes— 114c  lb. 

NUTS— Chestnuts, n®18c  It  B);  Walnuts, 5®7c  for 
lljard  sUell,  8@lOe  for  soft  shell  and  Stgpc  fof 


HONEY— We  quote  as  follows:  Comb,  10@,ll!4c; 
water  white,  extracted,  7(5),7Vic;  light  amber,  ex- 
tracted, 514@6c;  dark  amber,  .5(5;514c  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24(5)26c  'f>  lb. 

BUTTER— Prices  are  somewhat  firm  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  receipts  during  the  recent  storm  were 
less  free  and  good  inroads  were  made  on  stocks. 
Now  that  fine  weather  has  returned,  supplies 
are  expected  to  come  to  hand  in  liberal  fash- 
ion. We  quote:  Fancy  creamery,  2I@23c;  fancy 
dairy,  18(5;19c;  good  to  choice,  15(5)170;  store 
lots,  1.3@14o;  pickled  roll,  nominal ;  tlrkln,  15@l7c 
1*  lb. 

CHEESE — Moderate  receipts  give  steady  tone 
to  values.  We  (luote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9<g;nc; 
fair  to  good.  7(a)8c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine, 
12!/2(®:14c  1t»  fb. 

EGGS — Stocks  have  been  lowered  by  the  late 
holiday  demand,  and  prices  show  more  strength  at 
the  moment,  some  few  sales  of  ranch  being  made 
above  quoted  figures.  No  permanent  advance  is 
expected,  however.  We  quote;  California  ranch, 
3214(5  350:  store  lots,  2.5(a' 29c;  Eastern  Eggs,  21(6)240 
%*  dozen  for  cold  storage  and  25(5(260  for  fresh. 

POULTRY— The  extra  demand  on  account  of 
Christmas  pretty  well  cleaned  up  the  market  of 
Tnrkpys,  and  dressed  stock  was  in  rather  slim 
oflcriug  to-day.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys— Gob- 
blers, 12(ai4c;  Hens,  12@14c  f  lb;  dressed  Turkeys, 
1.5(ail7c  lb;  Roosters,  $3(5)4  for  old,  and  $3  mai  .50 
for  young;  Broilers,  $3®3  50  for  small  and  $3  .50(8  4 
for  large;  Fryers,  $4(5)4  .50;  Hens,  $3  50(5)4  50; 
Ducks,  $4  50®6;  Geese,  $1  25@1  75  pair;  Pigeons, 
$l(ffil  50  dozen. 

PROVISIONS— We  quote :  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hiimr,  lie  fl  lb;  California  Hams,  lOialOlic; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  13: 
medium,  8V<.c;  do,  light,  9(510c;  extra  light,  11c 
¥  lb;  Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $19;  half  bbls,$10;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,  ,$21;  hf  bbls,  $11;  Pigs' feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  50;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  .50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8.50;  do,  family,  $10;  extra,  do.  $10  .50(5 11 
bbl;  do,  smoked,  9(51 10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tlerces,61 2(5  6^10; 
do,  prime,  steam,  8'4c;  Eastern,  pure,  lO-ltj  pails, 
9vic;  .5-Ib  pails,  9!4c;  3-lb  pails,  95'sC;  California, 
10-lb  tins,  714c;  do,  .5-lb,  80;  California  pure. 
In  tierces,  7v!^@8o;  do,  compound,  6c  for  tierces. 

WOOL— We  quote  Fall : 

Free  Northern  ,  7  @814 

Northern  detective   5  @  7 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  B  @  6 

Do,  defective    3  ®  4 

MEAT  MARKET. 

Mutton  is  a  shade  dearer.  Choice  Beef  is  also 
Arm.  Hogs  are  easy  in  price.  Following  are  the 
rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to 
dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  5(®51-aC;  second  quality, 
4140;  third  quality,  314(ffi4c  3  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4@.5c  for  large  and  5(3)70 
■p  lb.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  3'/3(n>41ic  lb. 

LAMB— Quotable  at  .5@6c  ^)  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  ted,  heavy  and 
medium,  3?iC;  small  Hogs,  4(54140;  dressed  Hogs, 
f>M(6)6}4C  lb. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Following  is  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  26,  1894. 
As  stated  last  week,  there  is  and  can  be 
next  to  no  movement  in  dried  fruit  during  the 
holida.vs,  and  when  there  is  no  movement  the 
market  necessarily  weakens.  Our  Eastern 
advices  state  that  the  trade  generally  believe 
that  the  Exchanges  have  very  large  remain- 
ing stocks,  which  will  be  immediately 
crowded  off.  This  is  not  true.  It  is  true  that 
the  larger  Exchanges  have  held  back  the 
most  of  their  stock,  but  those  stocks  are  not 
large,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  "crowd"  them.  If  we  are  cor- 
rectly informed,  the  stocks  are  no  larger  than 
the  market  will  readily  take  during  the  next 
ninety  days.  There  having  been  almost  no 
transactions,  we  make  no  quotations. 

California  Fruit  Exchakge, 
By  Edward  F.  Adams,  Mgr. 


What  Does  It  Mean? 


Fact  or  Fiction  About  Two  Great  Fair 
Awards. 

A  newspaper  paragraph  denounces  as  "false" 
the  claim  of  a  baking  powder  company  to  an 
award  at  the  World's  Fair.  Whom  can  it 
mean  ? 

Certainly  not  Dr.  Price's.  Why?  Because, 
as  the  records  show,  Dr.  Price's  exhibited, 
competed  and  received  the  highest  award, 
both  at  Chicago  and  the  California  Midwinter 
Fair.  The  award  in  California  included  Gold 
Medal.  The  official  examiners  pronounced  it 
the  strongest,  the  purest,  the  most  whole- 
some and  efficient  of  all  the  baking  powders. 
Its  title  to  contldence  is  unquestioned. 

Can  it  be  the  manufacturers  of  a  New  York 
(xiwder  fictitiously  labeled  "  absolutely  pure  " 
who  are  making  "false  "  claims^  That  would 
be  strange  indeed,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not 
even  considered  in  the  awards. 

Was  it  Ammonia  in  the  New  York  powder 
that  prevented  its  makers  from  competing? 
If  not,  what  ; 


As  is  well  known,  France  will  exer- 
cise for  the  fifth  time  what  the  London 
Engiim-i-iiin  says  is  generally  recognized 
as  her  prerogative,  and  in  the  year 
1900  will  hold  a  Universal  International 
Exhibilion  after  the  eleven  yt>ars'  in- 
terval which  she  has  fixed  between 
each  of  her  great  exhibitions  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Up  to  the  present 
little  public  interest  has  been  aroused 
as  to  what  will  be  a  great  eVPflt  to 
usher  In  thg  Revs'  yentviry, 
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GrFange.  Mr.  Shoemaker  believed  in 
the  wisdom  of  adaptinjf  the  grange  to 
the  times,  and  showed  how  this  prin- 
ciple in  his  locality  had  kci)t  the  ^'ran^e 
in  a  position  of  public  usefulness  in 
spite  of  the  competition  of  other  orders. 
Mr.  Loucks  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee— the  watch -dot?  of  the  grange 
treasury — said  that  the  Slate  (Grange 
had  something  over  two  thousand 
dollars  in  the  lecture  fund  and  less  than 
one  hundred  in  the  general  fund.  He 
realized  that  the  time  had  come  when 
some  active  revival  work  must  be  done 
and  was  in  favor  of  expending  the 
money  now  in  hands  if  some  practical 
scheme  could  be  devised. 

The  result  of  all  this  talk  was  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  employing  the 
ideas  put  forth  by  Messi-s.  Overhiser 
and  Walton.  It  was,  in  form,  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  inaugurate  the  Inspection 
System,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  include  a  system  of  general 
grange  leadership. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
ference the  Executive  Committee  came 
together  in  formal  session,  and  after  a 
long  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
formally  determined  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  as  above  outlined.  A 
special  meeting  was  called  for  Thurs- 
day (27th  inst.)  to  formulate  the  plan 
of  operations  and  select  one  or  more 
persons  to  do  the  work.  Next  week's 
RrR.\L  will,  we  trust,  be  able  to  chron- 
icle the  actual  beginning  of  operations 
looking  to  a  grange  i-evival  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Tulare  Grange. 


Tulare  Grange  held  its  stated  meet- 
jig  in  its  hall  on  the  1st,  at  which  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 
Tulare  Grange  meets  on  the  first  and 
third  Saturday's  of  each  month,  and 
always  gives  a  dinner  and  social  enter- 
tainment on  Thanksgiving  day.  On 
Ittst  Thanksgiving  Day  the  usual  meet- 
ing and  entertainment  were  given.  It 
was  more  than  usually  well  attended 
and  called  forth  many  pleasing  re- 
marks and  compliments  from  friends 
and  visitors  on  the  grange,  its  work 
and  its  members. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Bros.  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Master;  A. 
Woods.  Overseer;  J.  Tuohy,  Lecturer; 
M.  Premo,  Steward;  A.  Nelson,  Ass't 
Steward;  J.  Forrer,  Treasurer;  J.  Gill, 
Gate  Keeper:  Sister  Adler,  Chaplain; 
Sister  Ingham.  Secretary;  Sister  Zum- 
wault,  Pomona;  Sister  Fowler,  Flora; 
Sister  Nelson.  Ceres;  Sister  Gill,  Lad,y 
Ass't  Steward.  Installation  on  5th  of  I 
January  next;  M.  Premo,  retiring 
master,  installing  officer.  ! 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  i 
previous  meeting  to  enquire  into  the 
spreading  of  noxious  weeds  and  report 
on  remedial  measures  reported  that 
great  evil  is  being  done  by  the  spread 
of  noxious  weeds;  that  the  spreading  i 
of  such  weeds  is  greatly   caused  by 
allowing  them    to  grow  and  mature 
their  seeds  along  highways  and  irri-  i 
gating  ditches;  that  the  evil  is  now  of  [ 
such  magnitude  as  to  recjuire  remedial 
legislation,  requiring  the  supervisors 
of  the  several  counties  to  enforce  Sec.  j 
2645  of  the  Political  Code,  which  is  [ 
mandatory  and  requires  road  commis- 
sioners and  road  overseers  to  remove 
all  noxious   weeds    along  the  public  ' 
highway  at  least  once  a  year;  that  j 
owners  of  irrigating  ditches   be  re- 
quired to  destroy  all  weeds  along  the 
lines  of  their  ditches  before  such  weeds 
mature  their  seeds,  and  owners  of  lands  ' 
having  noxious  weeds  thereon  be  re- 
quired to  destroy  them  before  seeding, 
and  that  railroad   companies  be  re- 
quired to  keep  their  rights  of  way  clear 
of  weeds. 

As  illustrating  the  destructive  and 
rapid  growth  of  noxious  weeds,  it  was 
shown  that  the  weed  known  as  Russian 
thistle  was  first  introduced  in  the 
United  States  in  1874,  and  in  .some 
Russian  flaxseed  sown  at  Scotland, 
Bonhome  county,  South  Dakota.  Since 
then  it  crossed  the  Missouri  river  into 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  on  the  west, 
and  east  into  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  and  north  through  both 
the  Dakotas  so  badly  as  to  call,  in  1890, 


for  immediate  legislation  in  the  two 
last  States  to  prevent  its  further 
spread:  and  from  all  the  States  where 
it  now  exists  a  eall  was  made  on  Con- 
gross  for  an  ap])i"0])i-iatioii  of  ^l,5(Kt,- 
(Kl(t  to  i)revent  further  s])reading  of 
the  weed,  the  i)eopl('  of  the  States 
where  it  now  grows  n<it  feeling  able  to 
contend  with  it . 

The  Russian  thistle,  like  most  of  our 
worst  California  weeds,  is  an  aimual 
weed,  growing  each  year  from  the 
seed.  It  is  a  "tumble  weed,"  very 
prolific  in  seed,  the  seed  readily  germi- 
nating. 

Reports  from  Europe,  where  the 
Russian  thistle  exists  and  where  the 
conditions  are  similar  to  the  conditions 
in  the  United  States  where  it  exists, 
say  they  have  been  unable  to  ei-adicate 
it;  and  in  the  provinces  near  the 
Caspian  sea  cultivation  of  ci-ops  has 
been  abandoned.  While  the  weed  is 
young  and  tender  .sheep  will  feed  on  it. 

A  t'ommittee  was  appointed  to  ]}re- 
pare  a  bill  providing  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  noxious  weeds,  and  request 
our  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
to  introduce  and  advocate  the  same. 

 T. 

For  the  Horgan  BilL 

Stockton,  Dec.  24.  1894. 

To  THE  Editor:- — Stockton  Grange 
held  an  earnest  though  not  lai-ge  meet- 
ing on  the  22d  and  voted  foi-  one  of 
three  sets  of  resolutions  for  the  passage 
of  Morgan's  Nicaragua  Canal  l)ill,  now 
before  the  Senate,  authorizing  our  Gov- 
ernment to  form  a  stock  com))any  with 
the  company  holding  thi'  exclusive 
right  to  build  a  ship  canal,  and  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  limit  of  *;]00,0(»0,OU(),  hold 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  stock,  appoint 
the  directors,  hire  engineers  and  con- 
trol this  ocean  route. 

Some  contended  that  the  (Govern- 
ment being  back  of  these  bonds  would 
make  them  so  valuable  that  the  Mari- 
time or  Construction  Company  would 
issue  more,  making  a  syndicate  of 
wealth;  others  thought  that  it  would 
build  uj)  a  monopoly  like  the  Southern 
and  Central  Pacific,  but  being  inter- 
oceanic  and  open  to  all  sailing  craft, 
paying  toll  according  to  tons  bin-then, 
it  could  not. 

Some  don  t  seem  to  think  that  the 
Claj'ton-Bulwer  treatj'  of  1850  is  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States,  or  to  remem- 
ber the  treaty  of  President  Arthur 
with  Nicaragua,  by  which  our  (Govern- 
ment could  build  and  own  the  canal  and 
a  strip  of  land  three  miles  in  width  on 
each  side.  To  pacify  England.  Mr. 
Cleveland  withdrew  this  treaty  from 
the  Senate  and  nine  years  ago  lost  to 
our  country  the  building  of  this  grand- 


AS  IN  YOUTH 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

CORDIALinNDORSED. 

RESTORES 


est  work  of  the  century,  except  by 
backing  the  bonds  of  the  Mai-itime 
Canal  Company  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  forced  to  sell  them  in  England,  or  to 
Germany  which  is  looking  up  tliis  rare 
chance  to  command  the  Pacific.  Irre- 
spective of  party,  this  company — now 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company — holds  a 
charter  of  incorjioration  from  Congress 
and  a  grant  from  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  with  the  exclusive  right  to  build 
a  shi])  canal  across  Nicaragua  and  the 
lease  of  it  for  198  years. 

Every  member  wants  the  canal  built, 
but  each  one  dilTei-s  in  the  way  it  shall 
be  built.  One  thing  is  certain,  no  time 
should  be  wasted.  The  majority  voted 
to  hold  up  the  hands  of  our  Senators 
now  working  for  the  .Morgan  bill,  and 
Stockton  Grange  affixed  its  seal 
thereto.  A.  Ashlky. 


From  Stockton. 


Stockton  Grange  will  install  her 
officers  the  first  Saturday  in  Januarv. 
Wilis  Norton  of  Lodi  Grange  will  be 
installing  officer,  assisted  by  W.  Ceres 
P.  C.  Noyce.  A  Harvest  Feast,  with 
all  the  mirth  and  enjoyment  that  im- 
plies, will  be  given.  All  jiatrons  who 
can  be  with  us  are  cordially  invited. 

I  often  read  your  editorials  aloud  in 
our  sessions  and  they  are  called  clear 
and  able.  Am  truly  glad  to  see  the 
grange  matter  being  sent  in— the 
waking  up.  A.  Ashi.kv. 


Notes. 

At  its  last  meeting  Hay  wards  Grange 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  com- 
memorating the  virtues  of  its  late  Sis 
ter  West. 


A  good  way  to  revive  the  grange  is 
for  each  granger  to  revive  himself. 


No  sort  of  effort  which  the  executive 
committee  can  put  forth  will  be  of  any 
value  unless  it  be  seconded  by  the 
members  of  the  order. 


At  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station 
Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  planted  selected 
seed  wheat,  there  being  1000  grains  of 
the  largest,  plumpest  ones  he  could 
get  from  the  farm  bin,  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  the  puniest,  smallest,  perfect 
seeds  he  could  secure.  The  seed  was 
planted  in  practically  the  same  soil  it 
was  grown  in.  Five  rows  of  large  seed 
produced  a  total  of  8,872  panicles,  or 
an  average  of  (i94.4  panicles  per  row; 
five  rows  of  small  seed  yielded  a  total 
of  2,205  panicles,  or  an  average  of  441 
per  row.  The  plants  from  the  large 
seed  yielded  3  lbs.  8.2  ozs.  of  straw  and 
1  lb.  8  ozs,  of  grain;  the  small  seed 
yielded  1  lb.  13.5  ozs.  of  straw  and  11.8 
ozs.  of  grain. 

Coughs  and  Hoarseness.  The  irritation 
that  induces  coughing  is  immediately  relieved 
by  using  "Brown^f  lironctiial  Trochen."  A 
simple  and  safe  remedy. 


Natural  Growth 

OF  THE 

HAIR 

— WHFN  - 
AI-L  OTHEK 

Dressings 


The  Press  Clipping  Bureau, 

510  MontfTOmery  street,  San  Francisco,  deals  In  all 
kinds  of  newspaper  information,  business  and 
personal. 


C/ILl)'Oti|llil  t^lilllj^ 


•'  I  can  cordially  indorse  Ayei's  Hair 
Vigor,  as  one  of  the  best  preparations 
for  the  hair.  When  I  began  using  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor,  all  the  front  part  of  my  head 
—about  half  of  it  — was  bald.  The  use 
of  only  two  bottles  restored  a  natural 
growth,  which  still  continues  as  in  my 
youth.  I  tried  several  other  dressings, 
nut  they  all  faili  d,  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
is  the  best."  — Mrs,  J.  C.  Preusseb, 
Converse.  Texas. 

AVER'S  Hair  Vigor 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  AVER  &  CO..  LOWELL,  MASS. 
oooooooopoooooooooopoo 


THrs,  we  see.  every  man  is  the  maker 
of  his  own  fortune,  and.  what  is  very 
odd  to  consider,  he  must  in  some  meas- 
ure be  the  trumpeter  of  his  own  fame- 
not  that  men  are  to  be  tolerated  who 
directly  jtraise  themselves,  but  they  are 
to  be  ended  with  a  sort  of  defensive 
eloquence,  by  which  they  shall  be  al 
ways  capable  of  expressing  the  rules 
and  arts  whereby  they  govern  them 
selves.— Steele. 


Choice  Citrus  Trees  and  Straw- 
berry Specialties. 


The  greatest  importance  in  fruit  culture  is  in 
starting  riKht,  with  the  best  and  most  profitable 
varieties.  It  never  pays  to  plant  a  poor,  cheap 
tree  or  variety,  in  any  kind  of  fruit,  no  more  than 
it  does  to  raise  poor,  scrawny  live  stock.  The 
Home  Nurseries  of  Pasadena  have  the  finest  stock 
of  Citrus  Trees  of  the  best  varieties  raised  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  also  a  fine  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants  of  the  tried  and  truly  best  varieties, 
amongst  the  rest  the  wonderful  Arizona  Everbear 
ing.  Also  a  large  stock  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  varieties  of  Deciduous  Trees  and  Vines. 
Write  to  the  Proprietors  for  information  and 
prices.   Hewitt  &  Corson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AHD  ROVAL  APRICOTS  ud  PRUHES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Befoie  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

H.  B.  SMITH  Ventura.  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE.  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricut  and  Almond 
TREES. 

First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  CaL 


nz>  izr  fzr       a  pine  assortment. 

■  — — '«« — '   best   varieties,    free  from 

—  AND  —  pests  of  any  kind.  PruuiiN 

[—>  w  rt  MT^a  Simonl.  KlnK.  Kustraver 
■  l^/-*!^  1  ^5  Hiui  .Hurtloeli  (  lierrieit; 
Black  C'Hliforiiia  f'iKu:  HUn  Soft  Shell  anil 
other  .VIiiii>n<U:  AinrrlcHn  Sweet  ClieKtiiutH; 
]>r»>parturiens  Wiilnutx.  H.irily  moiimain  irrown 
Oranice  Trees.  Our  oraugeM  have  stood  22  eiegrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  UollHr  Stravrberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Addresa 
C.  M.  SII.VA  tt  SON.  Lincoln,  PUrer  County, 
California. 


-  Orapge  Clilllire  ip  Callforpia. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods   which  have  Yielded 
(ireatest  SucoeBB;  with  Lists  uf  Varieties 
Ke«t  Adapted  to  the  Dlflerent 
Ulstrlrts  of  the  State. 


Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
h  e  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constltutln?  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  ma.v  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarped.  By  Edward 
J.  WicKso.N.  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entouiolofry,  University  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  I'luinc  Rural  Preim,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia Slate  Horticultural  Society:  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Lar^ir  iMitiri).  ■J.W  jtuget,  JuHy  iUuttrattd,  prict.  SS.OC 
pottpaM. 

rOR  BALE  BY 

The  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 

Publishers  Pacltjc  Kural  Press, 
320  Market  Street,  Fr«n<:lsfo,  Cal. 


Now  that  the  Interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange 
is  extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State,  a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in 
parts  of  the  Stale  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has 
been  longest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years 
of  praptlcal  experience  and  observation  in  the 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  Is  a  well  printed  hand-book 
of  227  pages,  and  treats  of  nursery  practice,  planting 
of  orange  orchards,  cultivation  and  irrigation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  Is  sent,  postpaid,  at  the  reduced  price  of 
in  rents  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  THE 
DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO..  publishers  Pacifte  Hurnl 
Press,  220  Market  Street.  San  Fninclseo.  Cal. 


I'olJLThY^bjjock^book. 

NiLKS'  new  manual  and  reference  book  on  subject* 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Kuls- 
Ingonthe  P.iclflc  Coast.  A  New  Edition,  over  100 
pages,  profiisely  UUisirated  with  handsome,  lifelike 
Illustrations  of  the  dlflerent  varlelU-s  of  Poultry 
and  Live  Stock.  Price,  postpaid.  60  cents.  Address 
PACIFIC  nUBAL  PRK9S  Offlre.  San  Pranolsco,  Cal 
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HANPSOmELY 


PLEASE  OBLIGE 
BY  MENTIONING  PAPER 
IN  WHICH  YOU  HAVE 
SEEN  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT 


ILLUSTRATED  FRUIT  TREE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST 
 NOW  OUT  AND  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

SUnSET  SEEP  AND  PLABT  GO. 

427-9  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


'  riuMis  —  ti'll   your  people  to  grow    the  best 
luins:  they  will  always  Hud  a  fjood  market." 
So  said  several  ol'  the  larj^'est  haudlers  of  fruits 
lu  Chicago  wheu  the  tiuestiou  was  asked  them  re- 
cently, "  What  is  the  most  profitable  fruit  to  plant 
now  V " 

t'lyinau.  Burbank.  Mikado.  Normand. 
Satsuma.  Tragedy.  Kelsey.  Diamond. 
MraudDuke.   Simnn.         Ickworth.  Pond. 

These  are  the  besi.  Write  for  prices,  which  will 
be  made  very  low  . 

Also,  uiiiiosl  everything  else  iu  the  Fruit  and 
Nut  Tree  line.   Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON,  Orange  Trees. 


RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     F^RUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF'ECIrtLTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


Napa  \  alley  Nursf  rien. 


NAPA,  CAL. 


James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal, 

Has  a  Choice  Slock  of   YEARLINQ  NURSERY 

TREES  for  this  season's  planting.  Guaranteed 
free  from  disease  and  insect  pe.sts,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  times. 

Blenheim,  Royal  and  French  Apricots. 

Hungarian.  Tragedy  and  French  Prunes. 

Burbank,  Salsuma  and  Kelsoy  Plums. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  La  Prima.  Texas  Prolific,  I.  X.  I-  , 
Nonpariel  and  Languedoc  Almonds. 

Salway,  Crawford,  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari 
etles  of  Peaches. 

Also  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.    Don't  forget  to  write  tor 
particulars.   Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.    Address  all  communications, 
J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  CaL 

YROBOLAN  J>URSERY. 

No  Irrigation. 

Grouuers    of    all    the  Leadlnfl; 
Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON.  Haywards, 

■Maineda  Cnuiily,  Cal. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty  . 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

Best  Market  Berry  known;  largre,  firm  and  lus- 
cious, stands  travel  tinely.  bears  Immensely,  and 
has  two  crops  a  year;  oU  cents  per  dozen;  %'6  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries.  Blackberries.  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, etc..  of  the  finest  Imported  varieties.  Prices 
on  application.  L.  U.  McCANN,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

lOO.OOO 

01i\/e^  Tre^e^s, 

Mission  and  Nevadillo, 

Three-Year  Old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  PRICES. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 

T  DCCO  n*  rni  n  pltnn.  splendor  prune,  van 
I  ntto  01  UULU  DEMAN  .iuMice-c?i<-ice  of 
Bnrbaiik'sao  Million -newcreations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  e\ crywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anleed.  'lhe"grealuurseries"saveyouover  HALF. 
Millions  of  the  best  trees  70  years' experience  can 
grow;  they  "live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sec. 
MorUm,  STARK,B44,  Louisiana, Mo. .Rockport,  III. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

O"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.   Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

I       .Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BlSffs,  Butte  CountVt  Cal. 


lNCORPf)RATEI)  mi. 


.t(ki  acres. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


NILES,  CrtLIFORINIPk. 


NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Fruit  IVees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc. 


Bu<l(le<l  trees  or  the  leading;  varieties,  cue  and 
two-.vear  buds,  also  seedling;  trees  from 
one  to  four  years  old  —  all  good,  thrifty 
stock,  free  from  scale. 

Also,  a  general  variety  of 

Nursery  Stock  and  Trees. 

Prices  to  suit  the  times.  ,  "  : 

Oroville  C™  Association^ 

OROVILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL, 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoni 
Plums;  Bungoume  Japan  Apricots,  Early 
Hearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

E.  J.  Bo\A/^ri, 

SEED  HERCHANT. 


SPECIALTY:    All  the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note — "  True  "  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regalis,  Etc. 


Write  us  for  new  Catalogues  and  Estimates.     Prices  to  suit  the  times. 


JOHN  ROCK, 


flanager. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

F^RESINO,  C/\Llf=*ORNIA. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES. 
CITRUS  TREES. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

MANAGER. 


^  ■tUVVas!iS>-     DDR  ESS  ^t^aB""'—^^ 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  - 


ESTABLISHED  I8.M. 


f\t^  Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
^5  LOC'tV  LUli     fore  purchasing  your  Trees  or 


Nursery. 


Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 


Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samplea 
and  prices. 

Address— 

S15,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wasli. 


E.  C  Clowes, 


Stoclcton 


California. 


01i\/e^  Xreos 

IN  VARIETY. 

I  For  pri  ces  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad 
j  dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKIN5, 

I  Fonioua,  L.ot»  Aii^elett  Co.,  Cul> 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINUS  OP  NUKSERY  STOCK.    Send  tor 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

i  How/land  Bros., 

POIMONA,  CAL. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  P.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  CaL 
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Wm.  Wainwrigbt 
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IMPKOVEU   STREL   SNATCH  BLOCK. 

This  iH  iKliiiltU'd 
liy  exiM  i-iH  10  be 
I  he  bi.«i  block  01 
tin-  kind  In  exlBt- 
eiief.    Bi-lnir  iii.ide 
of  the  bcHt  iiunllty 
of  r»'llnfd  steel.  It 
If  I  V  '•  h    1;  ri- a  t o  r 
Hln-n^th    In  pro- 
lollloll    10  Its 
wil)?ht.    and  Iho 
o-.«Milni.'  »lde  bclntc 
:i  Molkl  piece,  doea 
not  deiraei  from 
Its  sinnirili  as  In 
other  blocks.  In 
iisliie  wlri'  cable, 
t  li  e  (I  ,-i  III  a  ^i*  to 
which  Iho  eriblP  Is 
subject    III  other 
lilockH    by  Jam- 
iii!ii{f  hoiw^Pii  ihi? 
cl..  i  k  iilaiH  of  the 
'  l  ick  and  rtin  of 
piilli'v   '-8  en- 
l.v  overcome.  a« 
fiiidiiiir  rIbH  II, 
-.liowii  In  ili« 
a  re  snugly 
il  10  I  hi-  IniiiT 
i  i  f  ae.-    of  tho 
clieek   |i!.ite»  .ind 
eomiileti'ly  cover 
Ihe  rliil  of  the  piil- 
b'V.  iiiNklne  iicel- 
deiil«  of  this  kind 
linpoBHlbl)-  ;i  liim-clMSM  lilock  Is  r»- 

aulreri  II  1^  -.L,;..  any  oH  er    f:it,il><niir»  irnt 

life.  AihlreKK,  t  .'\l.il''<>l:\l.\  sTI'^lf  IM  •  I,EK 
»'n..  S-J-.H  I  Zoe  Street,  San  FrnnrUeo.  Val. 
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Wagons,  Steam   i-v. 

Walnut.  California  Grown  -.'.a.  3s» 

W'aluut  Crop     197 

♦Warship  "Monterey"   ..241 

♦Warship  "Oregon"   2.57 

Water,  Miners  Inch   .  ..231 

♦Water  Trafhc  on  S.  F.  Hay   178 

Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  each  issue 

Weeds.  Injury  by   10 

W.  .  k.  Tlie  see  second  page  of  each  issue 

Wells.  Tide   14 

West.  Agricultural  Growth  of  13) 

Wheat  as  a  Fertilizer   36S<  I 

\Vheat  as  Stork  Feed  186,  1.52,  199,  282,  ,3,t3 

Wlieat,  (.'ost  of  .332  1 

Wheat  Growing,  Cal        1^,86.116,288,248.861.  '^Hl  I 

Wheat  Growing  by  Horace  Davis  861  1 

Wheat  Review    98,  102,  114,  146,  163 

Wheat,  Seed  por  Acre  874 

Windgalls  4<i 

Wine  t'ombine    .3i>4 

Wood.  Curiosities  about  •>7 
Woodland  Tariff  132 
Wool,  Futuroof  .  .  M«.  217 
Wool  in  Australia   120 


^  WflEELERS 
VAPORIZER 

OR 

KIU  GOmER 


Destroy  the  Gophers  ! 

Wiw  may  now  ;.'rft\v  alfalfa  tin  the  uplands  and 
sa\e  garden,  trees  and  (lowers. 
Price  $2.  Sold  by  the  trade  or  by  manufacturer  of 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE, 


I'tall  1111(1  .-\llllllcdH  Sl^ 
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Young  Folks'  Column 


see  each  Issue 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

S8<»  t'alifornm  Si  reel. 


For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1894.  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  live  (51 
per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits  and  four  aud 
one-sixth  (4  I  61  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  payatile  on  and  after  WEDNESU.VY, 
January  2d,  1W3.       GEO.  TOURNY,  .Socrelary. 

OIVIOEIND  INOTICE. 

SAN    KRANCI5C0   SAVINGS  UNION. 

5.32  California  St.,  corner  of  Webb 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  31st  of  Decern 
ber,  1894,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rale 
of  four  and  eight-tenths  (4  8-10)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  Term  deposits,  and  four  (I)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  deposits,  fiee  of  taxes,  pay- 
atile on  and  after  \V  KD.N' ESD.^Y,  the  '^d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1895  LliVLLL  WHITE,  Cashier 


ARE  YOU  GOIN  ;^  /  TRAVEL? 


If  so,  will  yon  buy  a  "''  liis-i  ticket  and  go 
by  rail,  or  will  ytn\  liii  ^  11  some  wandering 
tramp,  a  right  til  "c  ^  tlie  ties"  to  your 
destination.  Tlil-- is  C...' cheap  method  as 
you  "do  the  woric  vo   -^S.  vou  know," 

All  the  elaatlclly  12 ^  .lourney  would 
be  right  at  the  first  •  '^ifcr  all  the  world  Just 
like  a  soft  straight  ^/i.tence  with  a  clock 
spring  adjuster  nt  c    «•  id. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIR'  2  .CE  CO.,  Adrian,  MIoh. 


STOCKHO' O  i^S^ MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  Uleetin^'  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Columbian  Banking  Company  will  lie  held  1 1 
the  olllco  of  the  company,  236  Hush  .stieet.  ut  ;t 
o'clock  i>.  .M.  on  Saturday,  January  12,  1H95.  for  Ihe 
purpose  of  electing  .seven  directors  to  serve  the 
ensuing  year,  and  for  the  transaction  of  su  other 
business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting 

I  J.  TRUMAN.  Prt-<l.:ent. 

C.  O.  PERRY.  Secretary. 

ANNUAL  mtEEXING. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  ol  the  stockholders 
of  the  GRANGERS'  H.\NK  l)F  CALIFORNIA, 
for  the  election  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year, 
will  take  place  at  the  otilce  of  the  Hank.  Iti  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califorulu,  on 
TL'ESD.W.  the  8Ih  day  ot  .lanuary,  IKl.l,  ut  I 
o  clock  P  M  ALBKRT  MONTPKLLIER, 

Cashier  and  Manager. 

San  Francisco.  Decemlier  4th.  \Oi 


WORK  HORSE  WANTED  |  P 

In  exchange  for  Almond  or  French  Prune  Trees, 
one  year  old.  R.  J.  STKVKS,  Box  8.53,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


ACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Is  Ihe  Larjfesi  lllu.strateil  ami  Li-ailliiiT  AgTl- 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Week!)'  of  tha 
Wo«t.    KstabUubed  18;u.    Trial  Subscriptions.  tOe 
for8moa.  or  t'.i.M  a  year  (tlU  further  notlcei,  Tha 
Dawey  PnbllahlDi;  Co.,  230  Market.  San  Frauclaco. 


i 


